THE THIRTY-SEX STRATAGEMS 



(Classic Chinese war theories, 800-300 BC) 
I. Stratagems when in Superior Position 

J?s^ zlg^. yf$T Cross the sea under camouflage 

The perception of perfect preparation leads to relapsed vigilance. The sight of common occurrences leads 
to slackened suspicion. Therefore secret machinations are better concealed in the open than in the dark, 
and extreme public exposure often contains extreme secrecy. 

Besiege Wei to rescue Zhao/Surround one state to save another 

It is wiser to launch an attack against the enemy forces when they are dispersed than to fight them when 
they are concentrated. 





^77 7ftX-^V Kill with a borrowed knife 



Your enemy's situation is clear but your ally's stand is uncertain. At this time, induce your ally to attack 
your enemy in order to preserve your strength. In dialectic terms, another man's loss is your gain. 



j^iv 3t^V J^j 1 Wait at ease for the enemy 



To weaken the enemy, it is not necessary to attack him directly. Tire him by carrying out an active 
defense, and in doing so, his strength will be reduced, and your side will gain the upper hand. 

~^j~5 ^*?J ^oot a burning house 

When the enemy falls into a severe crisis, exploit his adversity and attack by direct confrontation. 



jjjsF? J^L» (^tf Make a feint to the east while attacking in the west 



You spread misleading information about your intentions or make false suggestions, in order to induce 
the opponent to concentrate his defenses on one front and thereby leave another front vulnerable to attack. 



II. Stratagems for Confrontation 



Create something out of nothing 



Design a counterfeit front to put the enemy off-guard. When the trick works, the front is changes into 
something real so that the enemy will be thrown into a state of double confusion. In short, deceptive 
appearances often conceal some forthcoming dangers. 
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ttiiL Z pjp ft tfc Pretend to advance along one path while secretly getting along by a 

^^1^/^ hidden path 

You set up a false front, then penetrate the opponent's territory on other fronts while they are distracted by 
your false front. 



pjjq Jp^W jvC >^s. Watch the fire burning from the other side of the river 



When a serious conflict breaks out within the enemy alliance, wait quietly for the chaos to build up. 
Because once its internal conflict intensifies, the alliance will bring destruction upon itself. As for you, 
observe closely and make preparations for any advantages that may come from it. 



^|p^ ^ } Conceal a dagger in a smile 



You conceal your hostility by assuming outward friendliness. You ingratiate yourself with enemies, 
inducing them to trust you. When you have their confidence, you can move against them in secret. 

jt$\L -\ J§E Sacrifice the plum for the peach/Ready to make sacrifice for the 
<~*h i IHL ultimate gain 

When loss is inevitable, sacrifice the part for the benefit of the whole. 




Lead away a goat in passing: picking up something in the sly 



Exploit any minor lapses on the enemy side, and seize every advantage to your side. Any negligence of 
the enemy must be turned into a benefit for you. 

III. Stratagems for Attack 

^jTS -^L, ^jj^ Beat the grass to startle the snake 

When opponents are reserved and unfathomable, you create some sort of stir to see how they will react. 

1 B ffic*. *3^. Raise a corpse from the dead 

Don't use what everyone else is using, but use what others' aren't using. This can mean reviving 
something that has dropped out of use through neglect, or finding uses for things that had hitherto been 
ignored or considered useless. 

p^oj Jfj^ lAj Lure the tiger out of the mountain 

You don't go into the powerful opponents' territory, but induce them to come out of their stronghold. 



-p^£ ffe^v ^5*^ ^ e enem y * n or der to snare him 
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Press the enemy forces too hard and they will strike back fiercely. Let them go and their morale will sink. 
Follow then closely, but do not push them too hard. Tire them out and sap their morale; capture them 
when they are in panic and flee helter-skelter. 






Toss out a glazed tile to draw a jade/Cast a brick to attract a gem 

Present something of superficial or apparent value to induce another party to produce something of real 
worth. 

To catch rebels, nab their king first 

When confronted with a massive opposition, you take aim at its central leadership and focus your 
resources on capturing the enemy chief. 



IV. Stratagems for Confused Situations 

J$*\^ ^eJ? M^Y Take away the fire from under the cauldron 

When confronted with a powerful enemy, do not fight them head-on but try to win by undermining the 
enemy's resources and morale. 



Fish in troubled waters 



You use confusion to your advantage, to take what you want. It may specifically mean taking advantage 
of a general or particular loss of direction in order to gather followers from among the uncommitted or 
disenfranchised. 



^ ^f»» J\<5t~ 3vX. ^he c ' ca( ia sheds its skin 



This means leaving behind false appearances created for strategic purposes. Like the cicada shell, the 
facade remains intact, but the real action is now elsewhere. 




rt ±rt Bolt the door to catch the thief 

When dealing with a small and weak enemy, surround and destroy him. If you let him retreat, you will be 
at a disadvantage in pursuing him. 

2^t^ J^C^ ^IXr Befriend a distant state while attacking a neighbor 

It is more advantageous to conquer the nearby enemies, because of geographical reasons, than those far 
away. So ally yourself temporarily with your distant enemies in spite of political differences. 

1fi 5 * ^ Borrow a route to conquer Guo/Borrow the right of way to attach the 

Itti^l^WL neighbor 
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You secure the temporary use of another party's facilities in order to move against a mutual enemy. After 
having used these facilities to prevail over the enemy, you then turn and use them against the party from 
whom you borrowed them. 

V. Stratagems for Gaining 

^/f^^fc' il"^" Replace the beams and pillars with rotten timber 

You try to recruit top talent from among allies, inducing them to join your concern. 

,J3=7 ^J^, Point at the mulberry only to curse the locust 

You criticize indirectly, getting your point across without confrontation. 



j/jljpl Feigning foolishness 



At times, it is better to pretend to be foolish and do nothing than to brag about yourself and act recklessly. 
Be composed and plot secretly, like thunder clouds hiding themselves during winter only to bolt out when 
the time is right. 




Remove the ladder after the ascent 

You maneuver enemies into a point of no return by baiting them with what look like advantages and 
opportunities. 

djj^f' _ /^pf Putting fake blossoms on the tree 

You dazzle and deceive the eyes of opponents by showy displays. 




Host and guest reversed 



Even though you are a guest, you exercise enough influence on the host so that you are making key 
decisions to put the host under your control. 

VI. Stratagems for Desperate Situations 





Beauty trap stratagem 

This refers to using the charms of women to influence key figures in an adversary organization. Setting 
traps to exploit the enemy's commanders' indulgence of sensual pleasures in order to weaken their 
fighting spirit. 



jj)^ Empty city stratagem 
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In spite of the inferiority of your forces, deliberately make your defensive line defenseless in 
order to confuse the enemy. The enemy may assume you are setting up an ambush, leading them to flee 
of their own accord. 



jS^^S^ p^f 1 " ^ ow discord in the enemy's camp 

You compromise insiders of other organizations to get them to work for you. 

"^^ #j Jj&[ 'pr^jr Inflict injury on oneself to win the enemy's trust 

Inflict minor or non-fatal injury on oneself to gain the enemy's trust. This is a technique particularly for 
undercover agents: you make yourself look like a victim of your own people, in order to win the 
sympathy and confidence of enemies. 




Interlocking stratagems 

When facing a more powerful enemy, you don't oppose by force, and don't concentrate all your resources 
on only one avenue of strategy; you keep different plans operating simultaneously in an overall scheme. 



s^rkj r When retreat is the best option 



When overwhelmed, you don't fight; you surrender, compromise, or flee. Surrender is complete defeat, 
compromise is half defeat, flight is not defeat. As long as you are not defeated, you have another chance 
to win. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I have been many years training in the Way of strategy, called Ni Ten Ichi Ryu, and now I think I will explain 
it in writing for the first time. It is now during the first ten days of the tenth month in the twentieth year of 
Kanei (1645). I have climbed mountain Iwato of Higo in Kyushu to pay homage to heaven, pray to Kwannon, 
[God(dess) of mercy in Buddhism.Slaegr] and kneel before Buddha. I am a warrior of Harima province, 
Shinmen Musashi No Kami Fujiwara No Genshin, age sixty years. 



INTRODUCTION 
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From youth my heart has been inclined toward the Way of strategy. My first duel was when I was thirteen, I 
struck down a strategist of the Shinto school, one Arima Kihei. When I was sixteen I struck down an able 
strategist Tadashima Akiyama. When I was twenty-one I went up to the capital and met all manner of 
strategists, never once failing to win in many contests. 

After that I went from province to province dueling with strategist of various schools, and not once failed to 
win even though I had as many as sixty encounters. This was between the ages of thirteen and twenty-eight 
or twenty-nine. 

When I reached thirty I looked back on my past. The previous victories were not due to my having mastered 
strategy. Perhaps it was natural ability, or the order of heaven, or that other schools' strategy was inferior. 
After that I studied morning and evening searching for the principle, and came to realize the Way of strategy 
when I was fifty. 

Since then I have lived without following any particular Way. Thus with the virtue of strategy I practice 
many arts and abilitiesall things with no teacher. To write this book I did not use the law of Buddha or the 
teachings of Confucius, neither old war chronicles nor books on martial tactics. I take up my brush to explain 
the true spirit of this Ichi school as it is mirrored in the Way of heaven and Kwannon. The time is the night of 
the tenth day of the tenth month, at the hour of the tiger (3-5 a.m.) - 

THE GROUND BOOK 

Strategy is the craft of the warrior. Commanders must enact the craft, and troopers should know this. There is 
no warrior in the world today who really understands the Way of strategy. 

There are various Ways. There is the Way of salvation by the law of Buddha, the Way of Confucius 
governing the Way of learning, the Way of healing as a doctor, as a poet teaching the Way of Waka, tea, 
archery, and many arts and skills. Each man practices as he feels inclined. 

It is said the warrior's is the twofold Way of the pen and sword, and he should have a taste for both Ways. 
Even if a man has no natural ability he can be a warrior by sticking assiduously to both divisions of the Way. 
Generally speaking, the Way of the warrior is resolute acceptance of death. Although not only warriors but 
priests, women, peasants and lowlier folk have been known to die readily in the cause of duty of out of 
shame, this is a different thing. The warrior is different in that studying the Way of strategy is based on 
overcoming men. By victory gained in crossing swords with individuals, or enjoining battle with large 
numbers, we can attain power and fame for ourselves or our lord. This is the virtue of strategy. 

THE WAY OF STRATEGY 

In China and Japan practitioners of the Way have been known as "masters of strategy". Warriors must learn 
this Way. 

Recently there have been people getting on in the world as strategists, but they are usually just 
sword-fencers. The attendants of the Kashima Kantori shrines of the province Hitachi received instruction 
from the gods, and made schools based on this teaching, travelling from country to country instructing men. 
This is the recent meaning of strategy. 

In olden times strategy was listed among the Ten Abilities and Seven Arts as a beneficial practice. It was 
certainly an art but as a beneficial practice it was not limited to sword-fencing. The true value of 
sword-fencing cannot be seen within the confines of sword-fencing technique. 



THE GROUND BOOK 
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If we look at the world we see arts for sale. Men use equipment to sell their own selves. As if with the nut and 
the flower, the nut has become less than the flower. In this kind of Way of strategy, both those teaching and 
those learning the way are concerned with coloring and showing off their technique, trying to hasten the 
bloom of the flower. They speak of This Dojo and That Dojo". They are looking for profit. Someone 
once said, Immature strategy is the cause of grief". That was a true saying. 

There are four Ways in which men pass through life: as gentlemen, farmers, artisans and merchants. 

THE WAY OF THE FARMER. Using agricultural instruments, he sees springs through autumns with an eye 
on the changes of season. 

SECOND IS THE WAY OF THE MERCHANT. The wine maker obtains his ingredients and puts them to 
use to make his living. The Way of the merchant is always to live by taking profit. This is the Way of the 
merchant. 

THIRDLY THE GENTLEMAN WARRIOR, carrying the weaponry of his Way. The Way of the warrior is 
to master the virtue of his weapons. If a gentleman dislikes strategy he will not appreciate the benefit of 
weaponry, so must he not have a little taste for this? 

FOURTHLY THE WAY OF THE ARTISAN. The Way of the carpenter is to become proficient is the use of 
his tools, first to lay his plans with a true measure and then to perform his work according to plan. Thus he 
passes through life. These are the four Ways of the gentleman, the farmer, the artisan and the merchant. 

COMPARING THE WAY OF THE CARPENTER TO STRATEGY 

The comparison with carpentry is through the connection with houses. Houses of the nobility, houses of the 
warriors, the Four houses, ruin of houses, thriving of houses, the style of the house, the tradition of the house, 
and the name of the house. The carpenter uses a master plan of the building, and the Way of strategy is 
similar in that there is a plan of campaign. If you want to learn the craft of war, ponder over this book. The 
teacher is a needle, the disciple is as thread. You must practice constantly. 

Like the foreman carpenter, the commander must know natural rules, and the rules of the country, and the 
rules of houses. This is the Way of the foreman. 

The foreman carpenter must know the architectural theory of towers and temples, and the plans of palaces, 
and must employ men to raise up houses. The Way of the foreman carpenter is the same as the Way of the 
commander of a warrior house. 

In the construction of houses, choice of woods is made. Straight unknotted timber of good appearance is used 
for the revealed pillars, straight timber with small defects is used for the inner pillars. Timber of the finest 
appearance, even if a little weak, is used for the thresholds, lintels, doors, and sliding doors, and so on. Good 
strong timber, though it be gnarled and knotted, can always be used discreetly in construction. Timber which 
is weak or knotted throughout should be used as scaffolding, and later as firewood. 

The foreman carpenter allots his men work according to their ability. Floor layers, makers of sliding doors, 
thresholds and lintels, ceilings and so on. Those of poor ability lay the floor joists, and those of lesser ability 
carve wedges and do such miscellaneous work. If the foreman knows and deploys his men well the finished 
work will be good. 

The foreman should take into account the abilities and limitations of his men, circulating among them and 
asking nothing unreasonable. He should know their morale and spirit, and encourage them when necessary. 
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This is the same as the principle of strategy. 

THE WAY OF STRATEGY 

Like a trooper, the carpenter sharpens his own tools. He carries his equipment in his tool box, and works 
under the direction of his foreman. He makes columns and girders with an axe, shapes floorboards and 
shelves with a plane, cuts fine openwork and carvings accurately, giving as excellent a finish as his skill will 
allow. This is the craft of the carpenters. When the carpenter becomes skilled and understands measures he 
can become a foreman. 

The carpenter's attainment is, having tools which will cut well, to make small shrines, writing shelves, tables, 
paper lanterns, chopping boards and pot-lids. These are the specialties of the carpenter. Things are similar for 
the trooper. You ought to think deeply about this. 

The attainment of the carpenter is that his work is not warped, that the joints are not misaligned, and that the 
work is truly planed so that is meets well and is not merely finished in sections. This is essential. 

If you want to learn this Way, deeply consider the things written in this book one at a time. You must do 
sufficient research. 

OUTLINE OF THE FIVE BOOKS OF THIS BOOK OF STRATEGY 

The Way is shown as five books concerning different aspects. These are Ground, Water, Fire, Wind 
(tradition), and Void. 

The body of the Way of strategy from the viewpoint of my Ichi school is explained in the Ground Book. It is 
difficult to realize the true Way just through sword-fencing. Know the smallest things and the biggest things, 
the shallowest things and the deepest things. As if it were a straight road mapped out on the ground, the first 
book is called the Ground Book. 

Second is the Water book. With water as the basis, the spirit becomes like water. Water adopts the shape of 
its receptacle, it is sometimes a trickle and sometimes a wild sea. Water has a clear blue color. By the clarity, 
things of Ichi school are shown in this book. 

If you master the principles of sword-fencing, when you freely beat one man, you beat any man in the world. 
The spirit of defeating a man is the same for ten million men. The strategist makes small things into big 
things, like building a great Buddha from a one foot model. I cannot write in detail how this is done. The 
principle of strategy is having one thing, to know ten thousand things. Things of Ichi school are written in 
this the Water book. 

Third is the Fire book. This book is about fighting. The spirit of fire is fierce, whether the fire be small or big; 
and so it is with battles. The Way of battles is the same for man to man fights and for ten thousand a side 
battles. You must appreciate that spirit can become big or small. What is big is easy to perceive: what is small 
is difficult to perceive. In short, it is difficult for large numbers of men to change position, so their 
movements can easily be predicted. An individual can easily change his mind, so his movements are difficult 
to predict. You must appreciate this. The essence of this book is that you must train day and night in order to 
make quick decisions. In strategy it is necessary to treat training as a part of normal life with your spirit 
unchanging. Thus combat in battle is described in the Fire book. 

Fourthly the Wind book. This book is not concerned with my Ichi school but with other schools of strategy. 



THE WAY OF STRATEGY 
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By Wind I mean old traditions, present-day traditions, and family traditions of strategy. Thus I clearly 
explain the strategies of the world. This is tradition. It is difficult to know yourself if you do not know others. 
To all Ways there are side-tracks. If you study a Way daily, and your spirit diverges, you may think you are 
obeying a good Way but objectively is not the true Way. If you are following the true Way and diverge a 
little, this will later become a large divergence. You must realize this. Other strategies have come to be 
thought of as mere sword-fencing, and it is not unreasonable that this should be so. The benefit of my 
strategy, although it includes sword-fencing, lies in a separate principle. I have explained what is commonly 
meant by strategy in other schools in the Tradition (Wind) book. 

Fifthly, the book of the Void. By Void I mean that which has no beginning and no end. Attaining this 
principle means not attaining the principle. The Way of strategy is the Way of nature. When you appreciate 
the power of nature, knowing the rhythm of any situation, you will be able to hit the enemy naturally and 
strike naturally. All this is the Way of the Void. I intend to show how to follow the true Way according to 
nature in the book of the Void. 

THE NAME ICHI RYU Nl TO (ONE SCHOOL-TWO SWORDS) 

Warriors, both commanders and troopers, carry two swords at their belt. In olden times these were called the 
long sword and the sword; nowadays there are known as the sword and the companion sword. Let it suffice to 
say that in our land, whatever the reason, a warrior carries two swords at his belt. It is the Way of the warrior. 

Nito Ichi Ryu shows the advantage of using both swords. 

The spear and the halberd are weapons which are carried out of doors. 

Students of the Ichi school Way of strategy should train from the start with the sword and long sword in 
either hand. This is a truth: when you sacrifice your life, you must make fullest use of your weaponry. It is 
false not to do so, and to die with a weapon yet undrawn. 

If you hold a sword with both hands, it is difficult to wield it freely to left and right, so my method is to carry 
the sword in one hand. This does not apply to large weapons such as the spear or halberd, but swords and 
companion swords can be carried in one hand. It is encumbering to hold a sword in both hands when you are 
on horseback, when running on uneven roads, on swampy ground, muddy rice fields, stony ground, or in a 
crowd of people. To hold the long sword in both hands is not the true Way, for if you carry a bow or a spear 
or other arms in your left hand you have only one hand free for the long sword. However, when it is difficult 
to cut an enemy down with one hand, you must use both hands. It is not difficult to wield a sword in one 
hand; the Way to learn this is to train with two long swords, one in each hand. It will seem difficult at first, 
but everything is difficult at first. Bows are difficult to draw, halberds are difficult to wield; as you become 
accustomed to the bow so your pull will become stronger. When you become used to wielding the long 
sword, you will gain the power of the Way and wield the sword well. 

As I will explain in the second book, the Water Book, there is no fast way of wielding the long sword. The 
long sword should be wielded broadly, and the companion sword closely. This is the first thing to realize. 

According to this Ichi school, you can win with a long weapon, and yet you can also win with a short 
weapon. In short, the Way of the Ichi school is the spirit of winning, whatever the weapon and whatever its 
size. 

It is better to use two swords rather than on when you are fighting a crowd, and especially if you want to take 
a prisoner. 
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These things cannot be explained in detail. From one thing, know ten thousand things. When you attain the 
Way of strategy there will not be one thing you cannot see. You must study hard. 

The Benefit of the Two Characters reading Strategy 

There is a time and a place for use of weapons. 

The best use of the companion sword is in a confined space, or when you are engaged closely with an 
opponent. The long sword can be used effectively in all situations. 

The halberd is inferior to the spear on the battlefield. With the spear you can take the initiative; the halberd is 
defensive. In the hands of one of two men of equal ability, the spear gives a little extra strength. Spear and 
halberd both have their uses, but neither is very beneficial in confined spaces. They cannot be used for taking 
a prisoner. They are essentially weapons for the field. 

Anyway, if you learn indoor techniques, you will think narrowly and forget the true Way. Thus you will 
have difficulty in actual encounters. 

The bow is tactically strong at the commencement of battle, especially battles on a moor, as it is possible to 
shoot quickly from among the spearmen. However, it is unsatisfactory in sieges, or when the enemy is more 
than forty yards away. For this reason there are nowadays few traditional schools of archery. There is little 
use for this kind of skill. 

From inside fortifications, the gun has no equal among weapons. It is the supreme weapon on the field before 
the ranks clash, but once swords are crossed the gun becomes useless. 

One of the virtues of the bow is that you can see the arrows in flight and correct your aim accordingly, 
whereas gunshot cannot be seen. You must appreciate the importance of this. 

Just as a horse must have endurance and no defects, so it is with weapons. Horses should walk strongly, and 
swords and companion swords should cut strongly. Spears and halberds must stand up to heavy use: bows 
and guns must be sturdy. Weapons should be hardy rather than decorative. 

You should not have a favorite weapon. To become over-familiar with one weapon is as much a fault as not 
knowing it sufficiently well. You should not copy others, but use weapons which you can handily properly. It 
is bad for commanders and troopers to have likes and dislikes. These are things you must learn thoroughly. 

TIMING IN STRATEGY 

There is timing in everything. Timing in strategy cannot be mastered without a great deal of practice. 

Timing is important in dancing and pipe or string music, for they are in rhythm only if timing is good. Timing 
and rhythm are also involved in the military arts, shooting bows and guns, and riding horses. In all skills and 
abilities there is timing. 

There is no timing in the Void. 

There is timing in the whole life of the warrior, in his thriving and declining, in his harmony and discord. 
Similarly, there is timing in the Way of the merchant, in the rise and fall of capital. All things entail rising 
and falling timing. You must be able to discern this. In strategy there are various timing considerations. From 
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the outset you must know the applicable timing and the inapplicable timing, and from among the large and 
small things and the fast and slow timings find the relevant timing, first seeing the distance timing and the 
background timing. This is the main thing in strategy. It is especially important to know the background 
timing, otherwise your strategy will become uncertain. 

You win battles with the timing in the Void born of the timing of cunning by knowing the enemies' timing, 
and thus using a timing which the enemy does not expect. 

All the five books are chiefly concerned with timing. You must train sufficiently to appreciate this. 

If you practice day and night in the above Ichi school strategy, your spirit will naturally broaden. This is large 
scale strategy and the strategy of hand to hand combat propagated in the world. This is recorded for the first 
time in the five books of Ground, Water, Fire, Wind, and the Void. This is the Way for men who want to 
learn my strategy: 

1. Do not think dishonestly. 

2. The Way is in training. 

3. Become acquainted with every art. 

4. Know the Ways of professions. 

5. Distinguish between gain and loss in worldly matters. 

6. Develop intuitive judgement and understanding for everything. 

7. Perceive those things which cannot be seen. 

8. Pay attention even to trifles. 

9. Do nothing which is of no use. 



It is important to start by setting these broad principles in your heart, and train in the Way of strategy. If you 
do not look at things on a large scale it will be difficult for you to master strategy. If you learn and attain this 
strategy you will never lose even to twenty of thirty enemies. More than anything to start with you must set 
your heart on strategy and earnestly stick to the Way. You will come to be able to actually beat men in fights, 
and to be able to win with your eye. Also by training you will be able to freely control your won body, 
conquer men with your body, and with sufficient training you will be able to beat ten men with your spirit. 
When you have reached this point, will it not mean that you are invincible? 

Moreover, in large scale strategy the superior man will manage many subordinates dexterously, bear himself 
correctly, govern the country and foster the people, thus preserving the ruler's discipline. If there is a Way 
involving the spirit of not being defeated, to help oneself and gain honor, it is the Way of strategy. 

The second year of Shoho (1645), the fifth month, the twelfth day. 

Teruo Magonojo 
SHINMEN MUSASHI 

THE WATER BOOK 

The spirit of the Ni Ten Ichi school of strategy is based on water, and this Water Book explains methods of 
victory as the long-sword form of the Ichi school. Language does not extend to explaining the Way in detail, 
but it can be grasped intuitively. Study this book; read a word then ponder on it. If you interpret the meaning 
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loosely you will mistake the Way. 

The principles of strategy are written down here in terms of single combat, but you must think broadly so that 
you attain an understanding for ten-thousand-a-side battles. 

Strategy is different from other things in that if you mistake the Way even a little you will become bewildered 
and fall into bad ways. 

If you merely read this book you will not reach the Way of strategy. Absorb the things written in this book. 
Do not just read, memorize or imitate, but so that you realize the principle from within your own heart study 
hard to absorb these things into your body. 

SPIRITUAL BEARING IN STRATEGY 

In strategy your spiritual bearing must not be any different from normal. Both in fighting and in everyday life 
you should be determined though calm. Meet the situation without tenseness yet not recklessly, your spirit 
settled yet unbiased. Even when your spirit is calm do not let your body relax, and when your body is relaxed 
do not let your spirit slacken. Do not let your spirit be influenced by your body, or your body be influenced 
by your spirit. Be neither insufficiently spirited nor over spirited. An elevated spirit is weak and a low spirit is 
weak. Do not let the enemy see your spirit. 

Small people must be completely familiar with the spirit of large people, and large people must be familiar 
with the spirit of small people. Whatever your size, do not be misled by the reactions of your own body. With 
your spirit open and unconstricted, look at things from a high point of view. You must cultivate your wisdom 
and spirit. Polish your wisdom: learn public justice, distinguish between good and evil, study the Ways of 
different arts one by one. When you cannot be deceived by men you will have realized the wisdom of 
strategy. 

The wisdom of strategy is different from other things. On the battlefield, even when you are hard-pressed, 
you should ceaselessly research the principles of strategy so that you can develop a steady spirit. 

STANCE IN STRATEGY 

Adopt a stance with the head erect, neither hanging down, nor looking up, nor twisted. Your forehead and the 
space between your eyes should not be wrinkled. Do not roll your eyes nor allow them to blink, but slightly 
narrow them. With your features composed, keep the line of your nose straight with a feeling of slightly 
flaring your nostrils. Hold the line of the rear of the neck straight: instill vigor into your hairline, and in the 
same way from the shoulders down through your entire body. Lower both shoulders and, without the buttocks 
jutting out, put strength into your legs from the knees to the tips of your toes. Brace your abdomen so that 
you do not bend at the hips. Wedge your companion sword in your belt against your abdomen, so that your 
belt is not slackthis is called wedging in". 

In all forms of strategy, it is necessary to maintain the combat stance in everyday life and to make your 
everyday stance your combat stance. You must research this well. 

THE GAZE IN STRATEGY 

The gaze should be large and broad. This is the twofold gaze "Perception and Sight". Perception is strong and 
sight week. 
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In strategy it is important to see distant things as if they were close and to take a distanced view of close 
things. It is important in strategy to know the enemy's sword and not to be distracted by insignificant 
movements of his sword. You must study this. The gaze is the same for single combat and for large-scale 
strategy. 

It is necessary in strategy to be able to look to both sides without moving the eyeballs. You cannot master this 
ability quickly. Learn what is written here; use this gaze in everyday life and do not vary it whatever happens. 

HOLDING THE LONG SWORD 

Grip the long sword with a rather floating feeling in your thumb and forefinger, with the middle finger neither 
tight nor slack, and with the last two fingers tight. It is bad to have play in your hands. 

When you take up a sword, you must feel intent on cutting the enemy. As you cut an enemy you must not 
change your grip, and your hands must not cower". When you dash the enemy's sword aside, or ward it off, 
or force it down, you must slightly change the feeling in your thumb and forefinger. Above all, you must be 
intent on cutting the enemy in the way you grip the sword. 

The grip for combat and for sword-testing is the same. There is no such thing as a man-cutting grip". 

Generally, I dislike fixedness in both long swords and hands. Fixedness means a dead hand. Pliability is a 
living hand. You must bear this in mind. 

FOOTWORK 

With the tips of your toes somewhat floating, tread firmly with your heels. Whether you move fast or slow, 
with large or small steps, your feet must always move as in normal walking. I dislike the three walking 
methods know as jumping-foot", floating-foot and "fixed-steps". 

So-called Yin- Yang foot is important in the Way. Yin- Yang foot means not moving only one foot. It 
means moving your feet left-right and right-left when cutting, withdrawing, or warding off a cut. You 
should not move on one foot preferentially. 

THE FIVE ATTITUDES 

The five attitudes are: Upper, Middle, Lower, Right Side, and Left Side. These are the give. Although attitude 
has these five divisions, the one purpose of all of them is to cut the enemy. There are none but these five 
attitudes. 

Whatever attitude you are in, do not be conscious of making the attitude; think only of cutting. 

Your attitude should be large or small according to the situation. Upper, Lower and Middle attitudes are 
decisive. Left Side and Right Side attitudes are fluid. Left and Right attitudes should be used if there is an 
obstruction overhead or to one side. The decision to use Left or Right depends on the place. 

The essence of the Way is this. To understand attitude you must thoroughly understand the middle attitude. 
The middle attitude is the heart of attitudes. If we look at strategy on a broad scale, the Middle attitude is the 
seat of the commander, with the other four attitudes following the commander. You must appreciate this. 
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THE WAY OF THE LONG SWORD 

Knowing the Way of the long sword means we can wield with two fingers the sword we usually carry. If we 
know the path of the sword well, we can wield it easily. 

If you try to wield the long sword quickly you will mistake the Way. To wield the long sword well you must 
wield it calmly. If you try to wield it quickly, like a folding fan or a short sword, you will err by using short 
sword chopping". You cannot cut down a man with a long sword using this method. 

When you have cut downwards with the longs word, lift it straight upwards; when you cut sideways, return 
the sword along a sideways path. Return the sword in a reasonable way, always stretching the elbows 
broadly. Wield the sword strongly. This is the Way of the longsword. 

If you learn to use the five approaches of my strategy, you will be able to wield a sword well. You must train 
constantly. 

THE FIVE APPROACHES 

1. The first approach is the Middle attitude. Confront the enemy with the point of your sword against his face. 
When he attacks, dash his sword to the right and ride it. Or, when the enemy attacks, deflect the point of 

his sword by hitting downwards, keep your long sword where it is, and as the enemy renews his attack cut his 
arms from below. This is the first method. 

The five approaches are this kind of thing. You must train repeatedly using a long sword in order to learn 
them. When you master my Way of the long sword, you will be able to control any attack the enemy makes. I 
assure you, there are no attitudes other than the five attitudes of the long sword of Ni To. 

2. In the second approach with the long sword, from the Upper attitude cut the enemy just as he attacks. If the 
enemy evades the cut, keep your sword where it is and, scooping up from below, cut him as he renews the 
attack. It is possible to repeat the cut from here. 

In this method there are various changes in timing and spirit. You will be able to understand this by training 
in the Ichi school. You will always win with the five long sword methods. You must train repetitively. 

3. In the third approach, adopt the Lower attitude, anticipating scooping up. When the enemy attacks, hit his 
hands from below. As you do so he may try to hit your sword down. If this is the case, cut his upper arm(s) 
horizontally with a feeling of crossing". This means that from the lower attitudes you hit the enemy at the 
instant that he attacks. 

You will encounter this method often, both as a beginner and in later strategy. You must train holding a long 
sword. 

4. In this fourth approach, adopt the Left Side attitude. As the enemy attacks hit his hands from below. If as 
you hit his hands he attempts to dash down your sword, with the feeling of hitting his hands, parry the path of 
his long sword and cut across from above your shoulder. 

This is the Way of the long sword. Through this method you win by parrying the line of the enemy's attack. 
You must research this. 

5. In the fifth approach, the sword is in the Right Side attitude. In accordance with the enemy's attack, cross 
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your long sword from below at the side to the Upper attitude. Then cut straight from above. 

This method is essential for knowing the Way of the long sword well. If you can use this method, you can 
freely wield a heavy long sword. 

I cannot describe in detail how to use these five approaches. You must become well acquainted with my in 
harmony with the long sword Way, learn large-scale timing, understand the enemy's long sword, and 
become used to the five approaches from the outset. You will always win by using these five methods, with 
various timing considerations discerning the enemy's spirit. You must consider all this carefully. 

THE ATTITUDE NO-ATTITUDE TEACHING 

Attitude No- Attitude means that there is no need for what are know as long sword attitudes. 

Even so, attitudes exist as the five ways of holding the long sword. However you hold the sword it must be in 
such a way that it is easy to cut the enemy well, in accordance with the situation, the place, and your relation 
to the enemy. From the Upper attitude as your spirit lessens you can adopt the Middle attitude, and from the 
Middle attitude you can raise the sword a little in your technique and adopt the Upper attitude. From the 
lower attitude you can raise the sword and adopt the Middle attitudes as the occasion demands. According to 
the situation, if you turn your sword from either the Left Side or Right Side attitude towards the center, the 
Middle or the Lower attitude results. 

The principle of this is called Existing AttitudeNonexisting Attitude". 

The primary thing when you take a sword in your hands is your intention to cut the enemy, whatever the 
means. Whenever you parry, hit, spring, strike or touch the enemy's cutting sword, you must cut the enemy in 
the same movement. It is essential to attain this. If you think only of hitting, springing, striking or touching 
the enemy, you will not be able actually to cut him. More than anything, you must be thinking of carrying 
your movement through to cutting him. You must thoroughly research this. 

Attitude in strategy on a larger scale is called Battle Array". Such attitudes are all for winning battles. Fixed 
formation is bad. Study this well. 

TO HIT THE ENEMY IN ONE TIMING 

In One Timing means, when you have closed with the enemy, to hit him as quickly and directly as 
possible, without moving your body or settling your spirit, while you see that he is still undecided. The 
timing of hitting before the enemy decides to withdraw, break or hit, is this In One Timing". 

You must train to achieve this timing, to be able to hit in the timing of an instant. 

THE ABDOMEN TIMING OF TWO 

When you attack and the enemy quickly retreats, as you see him tense you must feint a cut. Then, as he 
relaxes, follow up and hit him. This is the Abdomen Timing of Two". 

It is very difficult to attain this by merely reading this book, but you will soon understand with a little 
instruction. 
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NO DESIGN, NO CONCEPTION 

In this method, when the enemy attacks and you also decide to attack, hit with your body, and hit with your 
spirit, and hit from the Void with your hands, accelerating strongly. This is the No Design, No Conception 
cut. 

This is the most important method of hitting. It is often used. You must train hard to understand it. 

THE FLOWING WATER CUT 

The Flowing Water Cut is used when you are struggling blade to blade with the enemy. When he breaks 
and quickly withdraws trying to spring with his long sword, expand your body and spirit and cut him as 
slowly as possible with your long sword, following your body like stagnant water. You can cut with certainty 
if you learn this. You must discern the enemy's grade. 

CONTINUOUS CUT 

When you attack and the enemy also attacks, and your swords spring together, in one action cut his head, 
hands and legs. When you cut several places with one sweep of the long sword, it is the Continuous Cut". 
You must practice this cut; it is often used. With detailed practice you should be able to understand it. 

THE FIRE AND STONES CUT 

The Fires and Stones Cut means that when the enemy's long sword and your long sword clash together you 
cut as strongly as possible without raising the sword even a little. This means cutting quickly with the hands, 
body and legsall three cutting strongly. If you train well enough you will be able to strike strongly. 

THE RED LEAVES CUT 

The Red Leaves Cut [allusion to falling, dying leaves. Slaegr] means knocking down the enemy's long 
sword. The spirit should be getting control of his sword. When the enemy is in a long sword attitude in front 
of you and intent on cutting, hitting and parrying, you strongly hit the enemy's long sword with the Fire and 
Stones Cut, perhaps in the spirit of the No Design, No Conception Cut. If you then beat down the point of 
his sword with a sticky feeling, he will necessarily drop the sword. If you practice this cut it becomes easy to 
make the enemy drop his sword. You must train repetitively. 

THE BODY IN PLACE OF THE LONG SWORD 

Also the long sword in place of the body". Usually we move the body and the sword at the same time to cut 
the enemy. However, according to the enemy's cutting method, you can dash against him with your body 
first, and afterwards cut with the sword. If his body is immovable, you can cut first with the long sword, but 
generally you hit first with the body and then cut with the long sword. You must research this well and 
practice hitting. 

CUT AND SLASH 

To cut and to slash are two different things. Cutting, whatever form of cutting it is, is decisive, with a resolute 
spirit. Slashing is nothing more than touching the enemy. Even if you slash strongly, and even if the enemy 
dies instantly, it is slashing. When you cut, your spirit is resolved. You must appreciate this. If you first slash 
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the enemy's hands or legs, you must then cut strongly. Slashing is in spirit the same as touching. When you 
realize this, they become indistinguishable. Learn this well. 

CHINESE MONKEY'S BODY 

The Chinese Monkey's Body [short-armed monkey. Slaegr] is the spirit of not stretching out your arms. The 
spirit is to get in quickly, without in the least extending your arms, before the enemy cuts. If you are intent 
upon not stretching out your arms you are effectively far away, the spirit is to go in with your whole body. 
When you come to within arm's reach it becomes easy to move your body in. You must research this well. 

GLUE AND LACQUER EMULSION BODY 

The spirit of Glue and Lacquer Emulsion Body is to stick to the enemy and not separate from him. When 
you approach the enemy, stick firmly with your head, body and legs. People tend to advance their head and 
legs quickly, but their body lags behind. You should stick firmly so that there is not the slightest gap between 
the enemy's body and your body. You must consider this carefully. 

TO STRIVE FOR HEIGHT 

By to strive for height is meant, when you close with the enemy, to strive with him for superior height 
without cringing. Stretch your legs, stretch your hips, and stretch your neck face to face with him. When you 
think you have won, and you are the higher, thrust in strongly. You must learn this. 

TO APPLY STICKINESS 

When the enemy attacks and you also attack with the long sword, you should go in with a sticky feeling and 
fix your long sword against the enemy's as you receive his cut. The spirit of stickiness is not hitting very 
strongly, but hitting so that the long swords do not separate easily. It is best to approach as calmly as possible 
when hitting the enemy's long sword with stickiness. The difference between Stickiness and 
Entanglement is that stickiness is firm and entanglement is weak. You must appreciate this. 

THE BODY STRIKE 

The Body Strike means to approach the enemy through a gap in his guard. The spirit is to strike him with 
your body. Turn your face a little aside and strike the enemy's breast with your left shoulder thrust out. 
Approach with the spirit of bouncing the enemy away, striking as strongly as possible in time with your 
breathing. If you achieve this method of closing with the enemy, you will be able to knock him ten or twenty 
feet away. It is possible to strike the enemy until he is dead. Train well. 

THREE WAYS TO PARRY HIS ATTACK 

There are three methods to parry a cut: 

First, by dashing the enemy's long sword to your right, as if thrusting at his eyes, when he makes an attack. 

Or, to parry by thrusting the enemy's long sword towards his right eye with the feeling of snipping his neck. 

Or, when you have a short long sword", without worrying about parrying the enemy's long sword, to close 
with him quickly, thrusting at his face with your left hand. 
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These are the three methods of parrying. You must bear in mind that you can always clench your left hand 
and thrust at the enemy's face with your fist. For this it is necessary to train well. 

TO STAB AT THE FACE 

To stab at the face means, when you are in confrontation with the enemy, that your spirit is intent of stabbing 
at his face, following the line of the blades with the point of your long sword. If you are intent on stabbing at 
his face, his face and body will become rideable. When the enemy becomes as if rideable, there are various 
opportunities for winning. You must concentrate on this. When fighting and the enemy's body becomes as if 
rideable, you can win quickly, so you ought not to forget to stab at the face. You must pursue the value of this 
technique through training. 

TO STAB AT THE HEART 

To stab at the heart means, when fighting and there are obstructions above, or to the sides, and whenever it is 
difficult to cut, to thrust at the enemy. You must stab the enemy's breast without letting the point of your long 
sword waver, showing the enemy the ridge of the blade square-on, and with the spirit of deflecting his long 
sword. The spirit of this principle is often useful when we become tired or for some reason our long sword 
will not cut. You must understand the application of this method. 

TO SCOLD TUT-TUT! 

Scold means that, when the enemy tries to counter-cut as you attack, you counter-cut again from below as 
if thrusting at him, trying to hold him down. With very quick timing you cut, scolding the enemy. Thrust up, 
Tut!, and cut TUT! This timing is encountered time and time again in exchange of blows. The way to 
scold Tut-TUT is to time the cut simultaneously with raising your long sword as if to thrust the enemy. You 
must learn this through repetitive practice. 

THE SMACKING PARRY 

By smacking parry is meant that when you clash swords with the enemy, you meet his attacking cut on 
your long sword with a tee-dum, tee-dum rhythm, smacking his sword and cutting him. The spirit of the 
smacking parry is not parrying, or smacking strongly, but smacking the enemy's long sword in accordance 
with his attacking cut, primarily intent on quickly cutting him. If you understand the timing of smacking, 
however hard your long swords clash together, your swordpoint will not be knocked back even a little. You 
must research sufficiently to realize this. 

THERE ARE MANY ENEMIES 

There are many enemies applies when you are fighting one against many. Draw both sword and 
companion sword and assume a wide-stretched left and right attitude. The spirit is to chase the enemies 
around from side to side, even though they come from all four directions. Observe their attacking order, and 
go to meet first those who attack first. Sweep your eyes around broadly, carefully examining the attacking 
order, and cut left and right alternately with your swords. Waiting is bad. Always quickly re-assume your 
attitudes to both sides, cut the enemies down as they advance, crushing them in the direction from which they 
attack. Whatever you do, you must drive the enemy together, as if tying a line of fishes, and when they are 
seen to be piled up, cut them down strongly without giving them room to move. 
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THE ADVANTAGE WHEN COMING TO BLOWS 

You can know how to win through strategy with the long sword, but it cannot be clearly explained in writing. 
You must practice diligently in order to understand how to win. 

Oral tradition: The true Way of strategy is revealed in the long sword. 

ONE CUT 

You can win with certainty with the spirit of one cut". It is difficult to attain this if you do not learn strategy 
well. If you train well in this Way, strategy will come from your heart and you will be able to win at will. 
You must train diligently. 

DIRECT COMMUNICATION 

The spirit of Direct Communication is how the true Way of the Ni To Ichi school is received and handed 
down. 

Oral tradition: Teach your body strategy. 

Recorded in the above book is an outline of Ichi school sword-fighting. 

To learn how to win with the long sword in strategy, first learn the five approaches and the five attitudes, and 
absorb the Way of the long sword naturally in your body. You must understand spirit and timing, handle the 
long sword naturally, and move body and legs in harmony with your spirit. Whether beating one man or two, 
you will then know values in strategy. 

Study the contents of this book, taking one item at a time, and through fighting with enemies you will 
gradually come to know the principle of the Way. 

Deliberately, with a patient spirit, absorb the virtue of all this, from time to time raising your hand in combat. 
Maintain this spirit whenever you cross swords with and enemy. 

Step by step walk the thousand-mile road. 

Study strategy over the years and achieve the spirit of the warrior. Today is victory over yourself of 
yesterday; tomorrow is your victory over lesser men. Next, in order to beat more skillful men, train according 
to this book, not allowing your heart to be swayed along a side-track. Even if you kill an enemy, if it is not 
based on what you have learned it is not the true Way. 

If you attain this Way of victory, then you will be able to beat several tens of men. What remains is 
sword-fighting ability, which you can attain in battles and duels. - 

The Second Year of Shoho, the twentieth day of the fifth month (1645) 

Teuro Magonojo 
SHINMEN MUSASHI 
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THE FIRE BOOK 

In this the Fire Book of the Ni To Ichi school of strategy I describe fighting as fire. 

In the first place, people think narrowly about the benefit of strategy. By using only their fingertips, they only 
know the benefit of three of the five inches of the wrist. They let a contest be decided, as with the folding fan, 
merely by the span of their forearms. They specialize in the small matter of dexterity, learning such trifles as 
hand and leg movements with the bamboo practice sword. 

In my strategy, the training for killing enemies is by way of many contests, fighting for survival, discovering 
the meaning of life and death, learning the Way of the sword, judging the strength of attacks and 
understanding the Way of the edge and ridge of the sword. 

You cannot profit from small techniques particularly when full armor is worn. ["Roku Gu (six pieces): body 
armor, helmet, mask, thigh pieces, gauntlets and leg pieces. Slaegr] My Way of strategy is the sure method 
to win when fighting for your life one man against five or ten. There is nothing wrong with the principle one 
man can beat ten, so a thousand men can beat ten thousand". You must research this. Of course you cannot 
assemble a thousand or ten thousand men for everyday training. But you can become a master of strategy by 
training alone with a sword, so that you can understand the enemy's stratagems, his strength and resources, 
and come to appreciate how to apply strategy to beat ten thousand enemies. 

Any man who wants to master the essence of my strategy must research diligently, training morning and 
evening. Thus can he polish his skill, become free from self, and realize extraordinary ability. He will come 
to possess miraculous power. 

This is the practical result of strategy. 

DEPENDING ON THE PLACE 

Examine your environment. 

Stand in the sun; that is, take up an attitude with the sun behind you. If the situation does not allow this, you 
must try to keep the sun on your right side. In buildings, you must stand with the entrance behind you or to 
your right. Make sure that your rear is unobstructed, and that there is free space on your left, your right side 
being occupied with your side attitude. At night, if the enemy can be seen, keep the fire behind you and the 
entrance to your right, and otherwise take up your attitude as above. You must look down on the enemy, and 
take up your attitude on slightly higher places. For example, the Kamiza [residence of the ancestral spirit of a 
house; often a slightly raised recess in a wall (with ornaments). Slaegr] in a house is thought of as a high 
place. 

When the fight comes, always endeavor to chase the enemy around to your left side. Chase him towards 
awkward places, and try to keep him with his back to awkward places. When the enemy gets into an 
inconvenient position, do not let him look around, but conscientiously chase him around and pin him down. 
In houses, chase the enemy into the thresholds, lintels, doors, verandas, pillars, and so on, again not letting 
him see his situation. 

Always chase the enemy into bad footholds, obstacles at the side, and so on, using the virtues of the place to 
establish predominant positions from which to fight. You must research and train diligently in this. 
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THE THREE METHODS TO FORESTALL THE ENEMY 

The first is to forestall him by attacking. This is called Ken No Sen (to set him up). 

Another method is to forestall him as he attacks. This is called Tai No Sen (to wait for the initiative). 

The other method is when you and the enemy attack together. This is called Tai Tai No Sen (to accompany 
him and forestall him). 

There are no methods of taking the lead other than these three. Because you can win quickly by taking the 
lead, it is one of the most important things in strategy. There are several things involved in taking the lead. 
You must make the best of the situation, see through the enemy's spirit so that you grasp his strategy and 
defeat him. It is impossible to write about this in detail. 

THE FIRSTKEN NO SEN 

When you decide to attack, keep calm and dash in quickly, forestalling the enemy. Or you can advance 
seemingly strongly but with a reserved spirit, forestalling him with the reserve. 

Alternatively, advance with as strong a spirit as possible, and when you reach the enemy move with your feet 
a little quicker than normal, unsettling him and overwhelming him sharply. 

Or, with your spirit calm, attack with a feeling of constantly crushing the enemy, from first to last. The spirit 
is to win in the depths of the enemy. 

These are all Ken No Sen. 

THE SECONDTAI NO SEN 

When the enemy attacks, remain undisturbed but feign weakness. As the enemy reaches you, suddenly move 
away indicating that you intend to jump aside, then dash in attacking strongly as soon as you see the enemy 
relax. This is one way. 

Or, as the enemy attacks, attack still more strongly, taking advantage of the resulting disorder in his timing to 
win. 

This is the Tai No Sen principle. 

THE THIRDTAI TAI NO SEN 

When the enemy makes a quick attack, you must attack strongly and calmly, aim for his weak point as he 
draws near, and strongly defeat him. 

Or, if the enemy attacks calmly, you must observe his movements and, with your body rather floating, join in 
with his movements as he draws near. Move quickly and cut him strongly. 

This is Tai Tai No Sen. 

These things cannot be clearly explained in words. You must research what is written here. In these three 
ways of forestalling, you must judge the situation. This does not mean that you always attack first; but if the 
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enemy attacks first you can lead him around. In strategy, you have effectively won when you forestall the 
enemy, so you must train well to attain this. 

TO HOLD DOWN A PILLOW 

To Hold Down a Pillow means not allowing the enemy's head to rise. 

In contests of strategy it is bad to be led about by the enemy. You must always be able to lead the enemy 
about. Obviously the enemy will also be thinking of doing this, but he cannot forestall you if you do not 
allow him to come out. In strategy, you must stop the enemy as he attempts to cut; you must push down his 
thrust, and throw off his hold when he tries to grapple. This is the meaning of to hold down a pillow". When 
you have grasped this principle, whatever the enemy tries to bring about in the fight you will see in advance 
and suppress it. The spirit is too check his attack at the syllable at..., when he jumps check his jump at the 
syllable ju..., and check his cut at "cu... 

The important thing in strategy is to suppress the enemy's useful actions but allow his useless actions. 
However, doing this alone is defensive. First, you must act according to the Way, suppressing the enemy's 
techniques, foiling his plans and thence command him directly. When you can do this you will be a master of 
strategy. You must train well and research holding down a pillow". 

CROSSING AT A FORD 

Crossing at a ford means, for example, crossing the sea at a strait, or crossing over a hundred miles of 
broad sea at a crossing place. I believe this crossing at a ford occurs often in man's lifetime. It means 
setting sail even though your friends stay in harbor, knowing the route, knowing the soundness of your ship 
and the favor of the day. When all the conditions are meet, and there is perhaps a favorable wind, or a 
tailwind, then set sail. If the wind changes within a few miles of your destination, you must row across the 
remaining distance without sail. 

If you attain this spirit, it applies to everyday life. You must always think of crossing at a ford. 

In strategy also it is important to cross at a ford". Discern the enemy's capability and, knowing your own 
strong points, cross the ford at the advantageous place, as a good captain crosses a sea route. If you 
succeed in crossing at the best place, you may take your ease. To cross at a ford means to attack the enemy's 
weak point, and to put yourself in an advantageous position. This is how to win large-scale strategy. The 
spirit of crossing at a ford is necessary in both large- and small-scale strategy. 

You must research this well. 

TO KNOW THE TIMES 

To know the times means to know the enemy's disposition in battle. Is it flourishing or waning? By 
observing the spirit of the enemy's men and getting the best position, you can work out the enemy's 
disposition and move your men accordingly. You can win through this principle of strategy, fighting from a 
position of advantage. 

When in a duel, you must forestall the enemy and attack when you have first recognized his school of 
strategy, perceived his quality and his strong and weak points. Attack in an unsuspecting manner, knowing 
his meter and modulation and the appropriate timing. 
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Knowing the times means, if your ability is high, seeing right into things. If you are thoroughly conversant 
with strategy, you will recognize the enemy's intentions and thus have many opportunities to win. You must 
sufficiently study this. 

TO TREAD DOWN THE SWORD 

To tread down the sword is a principle often used in strategy. First, in large scale strategy, when the 
enemy first discharges bows and guns and then attacks it is difficult for us to attack if we are busy loading 
powder into our guns or notching our arrows. The spirit is to attack quickly while the enemy is still shooting 
with bows or guns. The spirit is to win by treading down as we receive the enemy's attack. 

In single combat, we cannot get a decisive victory by cutting, with a tee-dum tee-dum feeling, in the 
wake of the enemy's attacking long sword. We must defeat him at the start of his attack, in the spirit of 
treading him down with the feet, so that he cannot rise again to the attack. 

Treading does not simply mean treading with the feet. Tread with the body, tread with the spirit, and, of 
course, tread and cut with the long sword. You must achieve the spirit of not allowing the enemy to attack a 
second time. This is the spirit of forestalling in every sense. Once at the enemy, you should not aspire just to 
strike him, but to cling after the attack. You must study this deeply. 

TO KNOW COLLAPSE 

Everything can collapse. Houses, bodies, and enemies collapse when their rhythm becomes deranged. 

In large-scale strategy, when the enemy starts to collapse, you must pursue him without letting the chance 
go. If you fail to take advantage of your enemies' collapse, they may recover. 

In single combat, the enemy sometimes loses timing and collapses. If you let this opportunity pass, he may 
recover and not be so negligent thereafter. Fix your eye on the enemy's collapse, and chase him, attacking so 
that you do not let him recover. You must do this. The chasing attack is with a strong spirit. You must utterly 
cut the enemy down so that he does not recover his position. You must understand how to utterly cut down 
the enemy. 

TO BECOME THE ENEMY 

To become the enemy means to think yourself in the enemy's position. In the world people tend to think of 
a robber trapped in a house as a fortified enemy. However, if we think of becoming the enemy", we feel that 
the whole world is against us and that there is no escape. He who is shut inside is a pheasant. He who enters 
to arrest is a hawk. You must appreciate this. 

In large-scale strategy, people are always under the impression that the enemy is strong, and so tend to 
become cautious. But if you have good soldiers, and if you understand the principles of strategy, and if you 
know how to beat the enemy, there is nothing to worry about. 

In single combat also you must put yourself in the enemy's position. If you think, Here is a master of the 
Way, who knows the principles of strategy", then you will surely lose. You must consider this deeply. 
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TO RELEASE FOUR HANDS 

To release four hands is used when you and the enemy are contending with the same spirit, and the issue 
cannot be decided. Abandon this spirit and win through an alternative resource. 

In large-scale strategy, when there is a four hands spirit, do not give upit is man's existence. Immediately 
throw away this spirit and win with a technique the enemy does not expect. 

In single combat also, when we think we have fallen into the four hands situation, we must defeat the 
enemy by changing our mind and applying a suitable technique according to his condition. You must be able 
to judge this. 

TO MOVE THE SHADE 

To move the shade is used when you cannot see the enemy's spirit. 

In large-scale strategy, when you cannot see the enemy's position, indicate that you are about to attack 
strongly, to discover his resources. It is easy then to defeat him with a different method once you see his 
resources. 

In single combat, if the enemy takes up a rear or side attitude of the long sword so that you cannot see his 
intention, make a feint attack, and the enemy will show his long sword, thinking he sees your spirit. 
Benefiting from what you are shown, you can win with certainty. If you are negligent you will miss the 
timing. Research this well. 

TO HOLD DOWN A SHADOW 

Holding down a shadow is use when you can see the enemy's attacking spirit. 

In large-scale strategy, when the enemy embarks on an attack, if you make a show of strongly suppressing 
his technique, he will change his mind. Then, altering your spirit, defeat him by forestalling him with a Void 
spirit. 

Or, in single combat, hold down the enemy's strong intention with a suitable timing, and defeat him by 
forestalling him with this timing. You must study this well. 

TO PASS ON 

Many things are said to be passed on. Sleepiness can be passed on, and yawning can be passed on. Time can 
be passed on also. 

In large-scale strategy, when the enemy is agitated and shows an inclination to rush, do not mind in the least. 
Make a show of complete calmness, and the enemy will be taken by this and will become relaxed. When you 
see that this spirit has been passed on, you can bring about the enemy's defeat by attacking strongly with a 
Void spirit. 

In single combat, you can win by relaxing your body and spirit and then, catching on to the moment the 
enemy relaxes, attack strongly and quickly, forestalling him. 

What is know as getting someone drunk is similar to this. You can also infect the enemy with a bored, 
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careless, or weak spirit. You must study this well. 

TO CAUSE LOSS OF BALANCE 

Many things can cause a loss of balance. One cause is danger, another is hardship, and another is surprise. 
You must research this. 

In large-scale strategy it is important to cause loss of balance. Attack without warning where the enemy is 
not expecting it, and while his spirit is undecided follow up your advantage and, having the lead, defeat him. 

Or, in single combat, start by making a show of being slow, then suddenly attack strongly. Without allowing 
him space for breath to recover form the fluctuation of spirit, you must grasp the opportunity to win. Get the 
feel of this. 

TO FRIGHTEN 

Fright often occurs, caused by the unexpected. 

In large-scale strategy you can frighten the enemy not just by what you present to their eyes, but by shouting, 
making a small force seem large, or by threatening them from the flank without warning. These things all 
frighten. You can win by making best use of the enemy's frightened rhythm. 

In single combat, also, you must use the advantage of taking the enemy unawares by frightening him with 
your body, long sword, or voice, to defeat him. You should research this well. 

TO SOAK IN 

When you have come to grips and are striving together with the enemy, and you realize that you cannot 
advance, you soak in and become one with the enemy. You can win by applying a suitable technique 
while you are mutually entangled. 

In battles involving large numbers as well as in fights with small numbers, you can often win decisively with 
the advantage of knowing how to soak into the enemy, whereas, were you to draw apart, you would lose 
the chance to win. Research this well. 

TO INJURE THE CORNERS 

It is difficult to move strong things by pushing directly, so you should injure the corners". 

In large-scale strategy, it is beneficial to strike at the corners of the enemy's force. If the corners are 
overthrown, the spirit of the whole body will be overthrown. To defeat the enemy you must follow up the 
attack when the corners have fallen. 

In single combat, it is easy to win once the enemy collapses. This happens when you injure the corners of 
his body, and thus weaken him. It is important to know how to do this, so you must research deeply. 

TO THROW INTO CONFUSION 

This means making the enemy lose resolve. 
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In large-scale strategy we can use our troops to confuse the enemy on the field. Observing the enemy's spirit, 
we can make him think, "Here? There? Like that? Like this? Slow? Fast?". Victory is certain when the enemy 
is caught up in a rhythm which confuses his spirit. 

In single combat, we can confuse the enemy by attacking with varied techniques when the chance arises. 
Feint a thrust or cut, or make the enemy think you are going to close with him, and when he is confused you 
can easily win. 

This is the essence of fighting, and you must research it deeply. 

THE THREE SHOUTS 

The three shouts are divided thus: before, during and after. Shout according to the situation. The voice is a 
thing of life. We shout against fires and so on, against the wind and the waves. The voice shows energy. 

In large-scale strategy, at the start of battle we shout as loudly as possible. During the fight, the voice is 
low-pitched, shouting out as we attack. After the contest, we shout in the wake of our victory. These are the 
three shouts. 

In single combat, we make as if to cut and shout Ei! at the same time to disturb the enemy, then in the 
wake of our shout we cut with the long sword. We shout after we have cut down the enemythis is to 
announce victory. This is called sen go no koe (before and after voice). We do not shout simultaneously 
with flourishing the long sword. We shout during the fight to get into rhythm. Research this deeply. 

TO MINGLE 

In battles, when the armies are in confrontation, attack the enemy's strong points and, when you see that they 
are beaten back, quickly separate and attack yet another strong point on the periphery of his force. The spirit 
of this is like a winding mountain path. 

This is an important fighting method for one man against many. Strike down the enemies in one quarter, or 
drive them back, then grasp the timing and attack further strong points to right and left, as if on a winding 
mountain path, weighing up the enemies' disposition. When you know the enemies' level attack strongly with 
no trace of retreating spirit. 

What is meant by mingling is the spirit of advancing and becoming engaged with the enemy, and not 
withdrawing even one step. You must understand this. 

TO CRUSH 

This means to crush the enemy regarding him as being weak. 

In large-scale strategy, when we see that the enemy has few men, or if he has many men but his spirit is 
weak and disordered, we knock the hat over his eyes, crushing him utterly. If we crush lightly, he may 
recover. You must learn the spirit of crushing as if with a hand-grip. 

In single combat, if the enemy is less skilful than ourselves, if his rhythm is disorganized, or if he has fallen 
into evasive or retreating attitudes, we must crush him straightaway, with no concern for his presence and 
without allowing him space for breath. It is essential to crush him all at once. The primary thing is not to let 
him recover his position even a little. You must research this deeply. 
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THE MOUNTAIN-SEA CHANGE 

The mountain-sea spirit means that it is bad to repeat the same thing several times when fighting the 
enemy. There may be no help but to do something twice, but do not try it a third time. If you once make an 
attack and fail, there is little chance of success if you use the same approach again. If you attempt a technique 
which you have previously tried unsuccessfully and fail yet again, then you must change your attacking 
method. 

If the enemy thinks of the mountains, attack like the sea; and if he thinks of the sea, attack like the mountains. 
You must research this deeply. 

TO PENETRATE THE DEPTHS 

When we are fighting with the enemy, even when it can be seen that we can win on the surface with the 
benefit of the Way, if his spirit is not extinguished, he may be beaten superficially yet undefeated in spirit 
deep inside. With this principle of penetrating the depths we can destroy the enemy's spirit in its depths, 
demoralizing him by quickly changing our spirit. This often occurs. 

Penetrating the depths means penetrating with the long sword, penetrating with the body, and penetrating 
with the spirit. This cannot be understood in a generalization. 

Once we have crushed the enemy in the depths, there is no need to remain spirited. But otherwise we must 
remain spirited. If the enemy remains spirited it is difficult to crush him. You must train in penetrating the 
depths for large-scale strategy and also single combat. 

TO RENEW 

To renew applies when we are fighting with the enemy, and an entangled spirit arises where there is no 
possible resolution. We must abandon our efforts, think of the situation in a fresh spirit then win in the new 
rhythm. To renew, when we are deadlocked with the enemy, means that without changing our circumstance 
we change our spirit and win through a different technique. 

It is necessary to consider how to renew also applies in large-scale strategy. Research this diligently. 

RAT'S HEAD, OX'S NECK 

Rat's head and ox's neck means that, when we are fighting with the enemy and both he and we have 
become occupied with small points in an entangled spirit, we must always think of the Way of strategy as 
being both a rat's head and an ox's neck. Whenever we have become preoccupied with small detail, we must 
suddenly change into a large spirit, interchanging large with small. 

This is one of the essences of strategy. It is necessary that the warrior think in this spirit in everyday life. You 
must not depart from this spirit in large-scale strategy nor in single combat. 

THE COMMANDER KNOWS THE TROOPS 

The commander knows the troops applies everywhere in fights in my Way of strategy. 

Using the wisdom of strategy, think of the enemy as your own troops. When you think in this way you can 
move him at will and be able to chase him around. You become the general and the enemy becomes your 
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troops. You must master this. 

TO LET GO THE HILT 

There are various kinds of spirit involved in letting go the hilt. 

There is the spirit of winning without a sword. There is also the spirit of holding the long sword but not 
winning. The various methods cannot be expressed in writing. You must train well. 

THE BODY OF A ROCK 

When you have mastered the Way of strategy you can suddenly make your body like a rock, and ten thousand 
things cannot touch you. This is the body of a rock. 

You will not be moved. Oral tradition. 

What is recorded above is what has been constantly on my mind about Ichi school sword fencing, written 
down as it came to me. This is the first time I have written about my technique, and the order of things is a bit 
confused. It is difficult to express it clearly. 

This book is a spiritual guide for the man who wishes to learn the Way. 

My heart has been inclined to the Way of strategy from my youth onwards. I have devoted myself to training 
my hand, tempering my body, and attaining the many spiritual attitudes of sword fencing. If we watch men of 
other schools discussing theory, and concentrating on techniques with the hands, even though they seem 
skilful to watch, they have not the slightest true spirit. 

Of course, men who study in this way think they are training the body and spirit, but it is an obstacle to the 
true Way, and its bad influence remains for ever. Thus the true Way of strategy is becoming decadent and 
dying out. 

The true Way of sword fencing is the craft of defeating the enemy in a fight, and nothing other than this. If 
you attain and adhere to the wisdom of my strategy, you need never doubt that you will win. 

The second year of Shoho, the fifth month, the twelfth day (1645). 

Teruo Magonojo 
SHINMEN MUSASHI 

THE WIND BOOK 

In strategy you must know the Ways of other schools, so I have written about various other traditions of 
strategies in this the Wind Book. 

Without knowledge of the Ways of other schools, it is difficult to understand the essence of my Ichi school. 
Looking at other schools we find some that specialize in techniques of strength using extra-long swords. 
Some schools study the Way of the short sword, known as kodachi. Some schools teach dexterity in large 
numbers of sword techniques, teaching attitudes of the sword as the surface and the Way as the interior". 

That none of these are the true Way I show clearly in the interior of this bookall the vices and virtues and 
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rights and wrongs. My Ichi school is different. Other schools make accomplishments their means of 
livelihood, growing flowers and decoratively coloring articles in order to sell them. This is definitely not the 
Way of strategy. 

Some of the world's strategists are concerned only with sword-fencing, and limit their training to flourishing 
the long sword and carriage of the body. But is dexterity alone sufficient to win? This is not the essence of 
the Way. 

I have recorded the unsatisfactory point of other schools one by one in this book. You must study these 
matters deeply to appreciate the benefit of my Ni To Ichi school. 

OTHER SCHOOLS USING EXTRA-LONG SWORDS 

Some other schools have a liking for extra-long swords. From the point of view of my strategy these must 
been seen as weak schools. This is because they do not appreciate the principle of cutting the enemy by any 
means. Their preference is for the extra-long sword and, relying on the virtue of its length, they think to 
defeat the enemy from a distance. 

In this world it is said, One inch gives the hand advantage", but these are the idle words of one who does not 
know strategy. It shows the inferior strategy of a weak spirit that men should be dependent on the length of 
their sword, fighting from a distance without the benefit of strategy. 

I expect there is a case for the school in question liking extra-long swords as part of its doctrine, but if we 
compare this to real life it is unreasonable. Surely we need not necessarily be defeated if we are using a short 
sword, and have no long sword? 

It is difficult for these people to cut the enemy when at close quarters because of the length of the long sword. 
The blade path is large so the long sword is an encumbrance, and they are at a disadvantage compared to the 
man armed with a short companion sword. 

From olden times it has been said: Great and small go together. 

So do not unconditionally dislike extra-long swords. What I dislike is the inclination towards the long sword. 
If we consider large-scale strategy, we can think of large forces in terms of long swords, and small forces as 
short swords. Cannot few me give battle against many? There are many instances of few men overcoming 
many. 

Your strategy is of no account if when called on to fight in a confined space your heart is inclined to the long 
sword, or if you are in a house armed only with your companion sword. Besides, some men have not the 
strength of others. 

In my doctrine, I dislike preconceived, narrow spirit. You must study this well. THE STRONG LONG 
SWORD SPIRIT IN OTHER SCHOOLS You should not speak of strong and weak long swords. If you just 
wield the long sword in a strong spirit your cutting will be coarse, and if you use the sword coarsely you will 
have difficulty in winning. 

If you are concerned with the strength of your sword, you will try to cut unreasonably strongly, and will not 
be able to cut at all. It is also bad to try to cut strongly when testing the sword. Whenever you cross swords 
with an enemy you must not think of cutting him either strongly or weakly; just think of cutting and killing 
him. Be intent solely upon killing the enemy. Do not try to cut strongly and, of course, do not think of cutting 
weakly. You should only be concerned with killing the enemy. 
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If you rely on strength, when you hit the enemy's sword you will inevitably hit too hard. If you do this, your 
own sword will be carried along as a result. Thus the saying, The strongest hand wins", has no meaning. 

In large-scale strategy, if you have a strong army and are relying on strength to win, but the enemy also has a 
strong army, the battle will be fierce. This is the same for both sides. 

Without the correct principle the fight cannot be won. 

The spirit of my school is to win through the wisdom of strategy, paying no attention to trifles. Study this 
well. 

USE OF THE SHORTER LONG SWORD IN OTHER SCHOOLS 

Using a shorter long sword is not the true Way to win. 

In ancient times, tachi and katana meant long and short swords. Men of superior strength in the world can 
wield even a long sword lightly, so there is no case for their liking the short sword. They also make use of the 
length of spears and halberds. Some men use a shorter long sword with the intention of jumping in and 
stabbing the enemy at the unguarded moment when he flourishes his sword. This inclination is bad. 

To aim for the enemy's unguarded moment is completely defensive, and undesirable at close quarters with the 
enemy. Furthermore, you cannot use the method of jumping inside his defense with a short sword if there are 
many enemies. Some men think that if they go against many enemies with a shorter long sword they can 
unrestrictedly frisk around cutting in sweeps, but they have to parry cuts continuously, and eventually 
become entangled with the enemy. This is inconsistent with the true Way of strategy. 

The sure Way to win thus is to chase the enemy around in confusing manner, causing him to jump aside, with 
your body held strongly and straight. The same principle applies to large-scale strategy. The essence of 
strategy is to fall upon the enemy in large numbers and bring about his speedy downfall. By their study of 
strategy, people of the world get used to countering, evading and retreating as the normal thing. They become 
set in this habit, so can easily be paraded around by the enemy. The Way of strategy is straight and true. You 
must chase the enemy around and make him obey your spirit. 

OTHER SCHOOLS WITH MANY METHODS OF USING THE LONG 

SWORD 

Placing a great deal of importance on the attitudes of the long sword is a mistaken way of thinking. What is 
known in the world as "attitude applies when there is no enemy. The reason is that this has been a precedent 
since ancient times, and there should be no such thing as This is the modern way to do it in dueling. You 
must force the enemy into inconvenient situations. 

Attitudes are for situations in which you are not to be moved. That is, for garrisoning castles, battle array, and 
so on, showing the spirit of not being moved even by a strong assault. In the Way of dueling, however, you 
must always be intent upon taking the lead and attacking. Attitude is the spirit of awaiting an attack. You 
must appreciate this. 

In duels of strategy you must move the opponent's attitude. Attack where his spirit is lax, throw him into 
confusion, irritate and terrify him. Take advantage of the enemy's rhythm when he is unsettled and you can 
win. 
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I dislike the defensive spirit know as attitude". Therefore, in my Way, there is something called 
Attitude-No Attitude". 

In large-scale strategy we deploy our troops for battle bearing in mind our strength, observing the enemy's 
numbers, and noting the details of the battle field. This is at the start of the battle. 

The spirit of attacking first is completely different from the spirit of being attacked. Bearing an attack well, 
with a strong attitude, and parrying the enemy's attack well, is like making a wall of spears and halberds. 
When you attack the enemy, your spirit must go to the extent of pulling the stakes out of a wall and using 
them as spears and halberds. You must examine this well. 

FIXING THE EYES IN OTHER SCHOOLS 

Some schools maintain that the eyes should be fixed on the enemy's long sword. Some schools fix the eyes on 
the hands. Some fix the eyes on the face, and some fix the eyes on the feet, and so on. If you fix the eyes on 
these places your spirit can become confused and your strategy thwarted. 

I will explain this in detail. Ball players do not fix their eyes on the ball, but by good play on the field they 
can perform well. When you become accustomed to something, you are not limited to the use of your eyes. 
People such as master musicians have the music score in front of their nose, or flourish swords in several 
ways when they have mastered the Way, but this does not mean that they fix their eyes on these things 
specifically, or that they make pointless movements of the sword. It means that they can see naturally. 

In the Way of strategy, when you have fought many times you will easily be able to appraise the speed and 
position of the enemy's sword, and having mastery of the Way you will see the weight of his spirit. In 
strategy, fixing the eyes means gazing at the man's heart. 

In large-scale strategy the area to watch is the enemy's strength. "Perception and sight are the two 
methods of seeing. Perception consists of concentrating strongly on the enemy's spirit, observing the 
condition of the battlefield, fixing the gaze strongly, seeing the progress of the fight and the changes of 
advantages. This is the sure way to win. 

In single combat you must not fix the eyes on the details. As I said before, if you fix your eyes on details and 
neglect important things, your spirit will become bewildered, and victory will escape you. Research this 
principle well and train diligently. 

USE OF THE FEET IN OTHER SCHOOLS 

There are various methods of using the feet: floating foot, jumping foot, springing foot, treading foot, crow's 
foot, and such nimble walking methods. From the point of view of my strategy, these are all unsatisfactory. 

I dislike floating foot because the feet always tend to float during the fight. The Way must be trod firmly. 

Neither do I like jumping foot, because it encourages the habit of jumping, and a jumpy spirit. However much 
you jump, there is no real justification for it; so jumping is bad. 

Springing foot causes a springing spirit which is indecisive. 

Treading foot is a waiting method, and I especially dislike it. 
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Apart from these, there are various fast walking methods, such as crow's foot, and so on. 

Sometimes, however, you may encounter the enemy on marshland, swampy ground, river valleys, stony 
ground, or narrow roads, in which situations you cannot jump or move the feet quickly. 

In my strategy, the footwork does not change. I always walk as I usually do in the street. You must never lose 
control of your feet. According to the enemy's rhythm, move fast or slowly, adjusting you body not too much 
and not too little. 

Carrying the feet is important also in large-scale strategy. This is because, if you attack quickly and 
thoughtlessly without knowing the enemy's spirit, your rhythm will become deranged and you will not be 
able to win. Or, if you advance too slowly, you will not be able to take advantage of the enemy's disorder, the 
opportunity to win will escape, and you will not be able to finish the fight quickly. You must win by seizing 
upon the enemy's disorder and derangement, and by not according him even a little hope of recovery. Practice 
this well. 

SPEED IN OTHER SCHOOLS 

Speed is not part of the true Way of strategy. Speed implies that things seem fast or slow, according to 
whether or not they are in rhythm. Whatever the Way, the master of strategy does not appear fast. 

Some people can walk as fast as a hundred or a hundred and twenty miles in a day, but this does not mean 
that they run continuously from morning till night. Unpracticed runners may seem to have been running all 
day, but their performance is poor. 

In the Way of dance, accomplished performers can sing while dancing, but when beginners try this they slow 
down and their spirit becomes busy. The old pine tree melody beaten on a leather drum is tranquil, but 
when beginners try this they slow down and their spirit becomes busy. Very skilful people can manage a fast 
rhythm, but it is bad to beat hurriedly. If you try to beat too quickly you will get out of time. Of course, 
slowness is bad. Really skilful people never get out of time, and are always deliberate, and never appear busy. 
From this example, the principle can be seen. 

What is known as speed is especially bad in the Way of strategy. The reason for this is that depending on the 
place, marsh or swamp and so on, it may not be possible to move the body and legs together quickly. Still 
less will you be able to cut quickly if you have a long sword in this situation. If you try to cut quickly, as if 
using a fan or short sword, you will not actually cut even a little. You must appreciate this. 

In large-scale strategy also, a fast busy spirit is undesirable. The spirit must be that of holding down a pillow, 
then you will not be even a little late. 

When your opponent is hurrying recklessly, you must act contrarily and keep calm. You must not be 
influenced by the opponent. Train diligently to attain this spirit. 

"INTERIOR AND SURFACE IN OTHER SCHOOLS 

There is no interior nor surface in strategy. 

The artistic accomplishments usually claim inner meaning and secret tradition, and interior and gate", but 
in combat there is no such thing as fighting on the surface, or cutting with the interior. When I teach my Way, 
I first teach by training in techniques which are easy for the pupil to understand, a doctrine which is easy to 
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understand. I gradually endeavor to explain the deep principle, points which it is hardly possible to 
comprehend, according to the pupil's progress. In any event, because the way to understanding is through 
experience, I do not speak of interior and gate". 

In this world, if you go into the mountains, and decide to go deeper and yet deeper, instead you will emerge 
at the gate. Whatever the Way, it has an interior, and it is sometimes a good thing to point out the gate. In 
strategy, we cannot say what is concealed and what is revealed. 

Accordingly I dislike passing on my Way through written pledges and regulations. Perceiving the ability of 
my pupils, I teach the direct Way, remove the bad influence of other schools, and gradually introduce them to 
the true Way of the warrior. 

The method of teaching my strategy is with a trustworthy spirit. You must train diligently. 

I have tried to record an outline of the strategy of other schools in the above nine sections. I could now 
continue by giving a specific account of these schools one by one, from the gate to the interior", but I 
have intentionally not named the schools or their main points. The reason for this is that different branches of 
schools give different interpretations of the doctrines. In as much as men's opinions differ, so there must be 
differing ideas on the same matter. Thus no one man's conception is valid for any school. 

I have shown the general tendencies of other schools on nine points. If we look at them from an honest 
viewpoint, we see that people always tend to like long swords or short swords, and become concerned with 
strength in both large and small matters. You can see why I do not deal with the gates of other schools. 

In my Ichi school of the long sword there is neither gate nor interior. There is no inner meaning in sword 
attitudes. You must simply keep your spirit true to realize the virtue of strategy. - 

Twentieth day of the fifth month, the second year of Shoho (1645) 

Teruo Magonojo 
SHINMEN MUSASHI 

The BOOK OF THE VOID 

The No To Ich Way of strategy is recorded in this the Book of the Void. 

What is called the spirit of the void is where there is nothing. It is not included in man's knowledge. Of 
course the void is nothingness. By knowing things that exist, you can know that which does not exist. That is 
the void. 

People in this world look at things mistakenly, and think that what they do not understand must be the void. 
This is not the true void. It is bewilderment. 

In the Way of strategy as a warrior you must study fully other martial arts and not deviate even al little from 
the Way of the warrior. With your spirit settled, accumulate practice day by day, hour by hour. Polish the 
twofold spirit heart and mind, and sharpen the twofold gaze perception and sight. When your spirit is not in 
the least clouded, when the clouds of bewilderment clear away, there is the true void. 

Until you realize the true Way, whether in Buddhism or in common sense, you may think that things are 
correct and in order. However, if we look at things objectively, from the viewpoint of laws of the world, we 
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see various doctrines departing from the true Way. Know well this spirit, and with forthrightness as the 
foundation and the true spirit as the Way. Enact strategy broadly, correctly and openly. 

Then you will come to think of things in a wide sense and, taking the void as the Way, you will see the Way 
as void. 

In the void is virtue, and no evil. Wisdom has existence, principle has existence, the Way has existence, spirit 
is nothingness. 

Twelfth day of the fifth month, second year of Shoho (1645). 

Teruro Magonojo 
SHINMEN MUSASHI 
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Translator's Introduction 



JAPAN DURING MUSASHTS LIFETIME 

Miyamoto Musashi was born in 1584, in a Japan struggling to recover from more than four 
centuries of internal strife. The traditional rule of the emperors had been overthrown in the 
twelfth century, and although each succesive emperor remained the figurehead of Japan, 
his powers were very much reduced. Since that time, Japan had seen almost continuous 
civil war between the provincial lords, warrior monks and brigands, all fighting each other 
for land and power. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the lords, called daimyo, built 
huge stone castles to protect themselves and their lands and castle towns outside the 
walls began to grow up. These wars naturally restricted the growth of trade and 
impoverished the whole country. 

In 1573, however, one man, Oda Nobunaga, came to the fore in Japan. He 
became Shogun, or military dictator, and for nine years succeeded in gaining control of 
almost the whole of the country. When Nobunaga was assassinated in 1582, a commoner 
took over the government. Toyotomi Hideyoshi continued the work of unifying Japan 
which Nobunaga had begun, ruthlessly putting down any traces of insurrection. He 
revived the old gulf between the warriors of Japan — the samurai — and the commoners by 
introducing restrictions on the wearing of swords. "Hideyoshi's sword-hunt", as it was 
known, meant that only samurai were allowed to wear two swords; the short one which 
everyone could wear and the long one which distinguished the samurai from the rest of 
the population. 

Although Hideyoshi did much to settle Japan and increase trade with the outside 
world, by the time of his death in 1598 internal disturbances still had not been completely 
eliminated. The real isolation and unification of Japan began with the inauguration of the 
great Togugawa rule. In 1603 Tokugawa leyasu, a former associate of both Hideyoshi and 
Nobunaga, formally became Shogun of Japan, after defeating Hideyoshi's son Hideyori at 
the battle of Seki ga Hara. 

leyasu established his government at Edo, present-day Tokyo, where he had a 
huge castle. His was a stable, peaceful government beginning a period of Japanese 
history which was to last until the Imperial Restoration of 1868, for although leyasu himself 
died in 1616 members of his family succeeded each other and the title Shogun became 
virtually an hereditary one for the Tokugawas. 

leyasu was determined to ensure his and his family's dictatorship. To this end, he 
paid lip-service to the emperor in Kyoto, who remained the titular head of Japan, while 
curtailing his duties and involvement in the government. The real threat to leyasu's 
position could only come from the lords, and he effectively decreased their opportunities 
for revolt by devising schemes whereby all lords had to live in Edo for alternate years and 
by placing great restrictions on travelling. He allotted land in exchange for oaths of 



allegiance, and gave the provincial castles around Edo to members of his own family. He 
also employed a network of secret police and assassins. 

The Tokugawa period marks a great change in the social history of Japan. The 
Bureaucracy of the Tokugawas was all-pervading. Not only were education, law, 
government and class controlled, but even the costume and behavior of each class. The 
traditional class consciousness of Japan hardened into a rigid class structure. There were 
basically four classes of person: samurai, farmers, artisans and merchants. The samurai 
were the highest — in esteem if not in wealth — and included the lords, senior government 
officials, warriors, and minor officials and foot soldiers. Next in the hierarchy came the 
farmers, not because they were well thought of but because they provided the essential 
rice crops. Their lot was a rather unhappy one, as they were forced to give most of their 
crops to the lords and were not allowed to leave their farms. Then came the artisans and 
craftsmen, and last of all the merchants, who, though looked down upon, eventually rose 
to prominence because of the vast wealth they accumulated. Few people were outside 
this rigid hierarchy. 

Musashi belonged to the samurai class. We find the origins of the samurai class in 
the Kondei ("Stalwart Youth") system established in 792 AD, whereby the Japanese 
army — which had until then consisted mainly of spear-wielding foot soldiers — was revived 
by stiffening the ranks with permanent training officers recruited from among the young 
sons of the high families. These officers were mounted, wore armour, and used the bow 
and sword. In 782 the emperor Kammu started building Kyoto, and in Kyoto he built a 
training hall which exists to this day called the Butokuden, meaning "Hall of the virtues of 
war". Within a few years of this revival the fierce Ainu, the aboriginal inhabitants of Japan 
who had until then confounded the army's attempt to move them from their wild lodgings, 
were driven far off to the northern island, Hokkaido. 

When the great provincial armies were gradually disbanded under Hideyoshi and 
leyasu, many out-of-work samurai roamed the country redundant in an era of peace. 
Musashi was one such samurai, a "ronin" or "wave man". There were still samurai 
retainers to the Tokugawas and provincial lords, but their numbers were few. The hordes 
of redundant samurai found themselves living in a society which was completely based on 
the old chivalry, but at the same time they were apart from a society in which there was no 
place for men at arms. They became an inverted class, keeping the old chivalry alive by 
devotion to military arts with the fervour only Japanese possess. This was the time of the 
flowering in Kendo. 

Kendo, the Way of the sword, had always been synonymous with nobility in Japan. 
Since the founding of the samurai class in the eighth century, the military arts had become 
the highest form of study, inspired by the teachings of Zen and the feeling of Shinto. 
Schools of Kendo born in the early Muromachi period— approximately 1390 to 
1600— were continued through the upheavals of the formation of the peaceful Tokugawa 
Shogunate, and survive to this day. The education of the sons of the Tokugawa Shoguns 
was by means of schooling in the Chinese classics and fencing exercises. Where a 
Westener might say "The pen is mightier than the sword", the Japanese would say "Bunbu 
Itchi", or "Pen and sword in accord". Today, prominent businessmen and political figures 
in Japan still practise the old traditions of Kendo schools, preserving the forms of several 
hundred years ago. 

To sum up, Musashi was a ronin at a time when the samurai were formally 
considered to be the elite, but actually had no means of livelihood unless they owned 
lands and castles. Many ronin put up their swords and became artisans, but others, like 
Musashi, pursued the ideal of the warrior searching for enlightenment through the perilous 
paths of Kendo. Duels of revenge and tests of skill were commonplace, and fencing 
schools multiplied. Two schools especially, the Itto school and the Yagyu school, were 



sponsored by the Tokugawas. The Itto school provided an unbroken line of Kendo 
teachers, and the Yagyu school eventually became the secret police of the Tokugawa 
bureaucracy. 



KENDO 

Traditionally, the fencing halls of Japan, called Dojo, were associated with shrines and 
temples, but during Musashi's lifetime numerous schools sprang up in the new castle 
towns. Each daimyo or lord, sponsored a Kendo school, where his retainers could be 
trained and his sons educated. The hope of every ronin was that he would defeat the 
students and master of a Dojo in combat, thus increasing his fame and bringing his name 
to the ears of one who might employ him. 

The samurai wore two swords thrust through the belt with the cutting edge 
uppermost. The longer sword was carried out of doors only, the shorter sword was worn 
at all times. For training, wooden swords and bamboo swords were often used. Duelling 
and other tests of arms were common, with both real and practice swords. These took 
place in fencing halls and before shrines, in the streets and within castle walls. Duels were 
fought to the death or until one of the contestants was disabled, but a few generations 
after Musashi's time the "shinai", a pliable bamboo sword, and later padded fencing 
armour, came to be widely used, so the chances of injury were greatly reduced. The 
samurai studied with all kinds of weapons: halberds, sticks, swords, chain and sickle, and 
others. Many schools using such weapons survive in traditional form in Japan today. 

To train in Kendo one must subjugate the self, bear the pain of gruelling practise, 
and cultivate a level mind in the face of peril. But the Way of the sword means not only 
fencing training but also living by the code of honour of the samurai elite. Warfare was the 
spirit of the samurai's everyday life, and he could face death as if it were a domestic 
routine. The meaning of life and death by the sword was mirrored in the everyday conduct 
of the feudal Japanese, and he who realised the resolute acceptance of death at any 
moment in his everyday life was a master of the sword. It is in order to attain such an 
understanding that later men have followed the ancient traditions of the sword-fencing 
styles, and even today give up their lives for Kendo practise. 



KENDO AND ZEN 

The Way of the sword is the moral teaching of the samurai, fostered by the Confucianist 
philosophy which shaped the Tokugawa system, together with the native Shinto religion of 
Japan. The warrior courts of Japan from the Kamakura period to the Muromachi period 
encouraged the austere Zen study among the samurai, and Zen went hand in hand with 
the arts of war. In Zen there are no elaborations, it aims directly at the true nature of 
things. There are no ceremonies, no teachings, the prize of Zen is essentially personal. 
Enlightenment in Zen does not mean a change in behaviour, but realisation of the nature 
of ordinary life. The end point is the beginning, and the great virtue is simplicity. The 
secret teaching of the Itto Ryu school of Kendo, Kiriotoshi, is the first technique of some 
hundred or so. The teaching is "Ai Uchi", meaning to cut the opponent just as he cuts you. 
This is the ultimate timing ... it is lack of anger. It means to treat your enemy as an 
honoured guest. It also means to abandon your life or throw away fear. 

The first technique is the last, the beginner and the master behave in the same 
way. Knowledge is a full circle. The first of Musashi's chapter headings is Ground, for the 
basis of Kendo and Zen, and the last book is Void, for that understanding which can only 



be expressed as nothingness. The teachings of Kendo are like the fierce verbal forays to 
which the Zen student is subjected. Assailed with doubts and misery, his mind and spirit in 
a whirl, the student is gradually guided to realisation and understanding by his teacher. 
The Kendo student practices furiously, thousands of cuts morning and night, learning 
fierce techniques of horrible war, until eventually sword becomes "no sword", intention 
becomes "no intention", a spontaneous knowledge of every situation. The first elementary 
teaching becomes the highest knowledge, and the master still continues to practise this 
simple training, his every prayer. 



CONCERNING THE LIFE OF MIYAMOTO MUSASHI 

Shinmen Musashi No Kami Fujiwara No Genshin, or as he is commonly known Miyamoto 
Musashi, was born in the village called Miyamoto in the province Mimasaka in 1584. 
"Musashi" is the name of an area southwest of Tokyo, and the appellation "No Kami" 
means noble person of the area, while "Fujiwara" is the name of the noble family foremost 
in Japan over a thousand years ago. 

Musashi's ancestors were a branch of the powerful Harima clan in Kyushu, the 
southern island of Japan. Hirada Shokan, his grandfather, was a retainer of Shinmen Iga 
No Kami Sudeshige, the lord of Takeyama castle, Hirada Shokan was highly thought of by 
his lord and eventually married his lord's daughter. 

When Musashi was seven, his father, Munisai, either died or abondoned the child. 
As his mother had died, Ben No Suke, as Musashi was known during his childhood, was 
left in the care of an uncle on his mother's side, a priest. So we find Musashi an orphan 
during Hideyoshi's campaigns of unification, son of a samurai in a violent unhappy land. 
He was a boisterous youth, strong-willed and physically large for his age. Whether he was 
urged to pursue Kendo by his uncle, or whether his aggressive nature led him to it, we do 
not know, but it is recorded that he slew a man in single combat when he was just 
thirteen. The opponent was Arima Kihei, a samurai of the Shinto Ryu school of military 
arts, skilled with sword and spear. The boy threw the man to the ground, and beat him 
about the head with a stick when he tried to rise. Kihei died vomiting blood. 

Musashi's next contest was when he was sixteen, when he defeated Tadashima 
Akiyama. About this time, he left home to embark on the "Warrior Pilgrimage" which saw 
him victor in scores of contests and which took him to war six times, until he finally settled 
down at the age of fifty, having reached the end of his search for reason. There must have 
been many ronin traveling the country on similar expeditions, some alone like Musashi 
and some enjoying sponsorship, though not on the scale of the pilgrimage of the famous 
swordsman Tsukahara Bokuden who had traveled with a retinue of over one hundred men 
in the previous century. 

This part of Musashi's life was spent living apart from society while he devoted 
himself with a ferocious single-mindedness to the search for enlightenment by the Way of 
the sword. Concerned only with perfecting his skill, he lived as men need not live, 
wandering over Japan soaked by the cold winds of winter, not dressing his hair, not taking 
a wife, nor following any profession save his study. It is said he never entered a bathtub 
lest he was caught unawares without a weapon, and that his appearance was uncouth 
and wretched. 

In the battle which resulted in leyasu succeeding Hideyoshi as Shogun of Japan, 
Seki ga Hara, Musashi joined the ranks of the Ashikaga army to fight against leyasu. He 
survived the terrible three days during which seventy thousand people died, and also 
survived the hunting down and massacre of the vanquished army 

He went up to Kyoto, the capital, when he was twenty-one. This was the scene of 



his vendetta against the Yoshioka family. The Yoshiokas had been fencing instructors to 
the Ashikaga house for generations. Later forbidden to teach Kendo by lord Tokugawa, 
the family became dyers, and are dyers today. Munisai, Musashi's father, had been 
invited to Kyoto some years before by the Shogun Ashikaga Yoshiaka. Munisai was a 
competant swordsman, and an expert with the "jitte", a kind of iron truncheon with a 
tongue for catching sword blades. The story has it that Munisai fought three of the 
Yoshiokas, winning two of the duels, and perhaps this has some bearing on Musashi's 
behavior towards the family. 

Yoshioka Seijiro, the head of the family, was the first to fight Musashi, on the moor 
outside the city. Seijiro was armed with a real sword, and Musashi with a wooden sword. 
Musashi laid Seijiro out with a fierce attack and beat him savagely as he lay on the 
ground. The retainers carried their lord home on a rain-shutter, where for shame he cut off 
his samurai topknot. 

Musashi lingered on in the capital, and his continued presence further irked the 
Yoshiokas. The second brother, Denshichiro, applied to Musashi for a duel. As a military 
ploy, Musashi arrived late on the appointed day, and seconds after the start of the fight he 
broke his opponent's skull with one blow of his wooden sword. Denshichiro was dead. The 
house issued yet another challenge with Hanshichiro, the young son of Seijiro, as 
champion. Hanshichiro was a mere boy, not yet in his teens. The contest was to be held 
by a pine tree adjacent to ricefields. Musashi arrived at the meeting place well before the 
appointed time and waited in hiding for his enemy to come. The child arrived dressed 
formally in war gear, with a party of well-armed retainers, determined to do away with 
Musashi. Musashi waited concealed in the shadows, and just as they were thinking that 
he had thought better of it and had decided to leave Kyoto, he suddenly appeared in the 
midst of them, and cut the boy down. Then, drawing both swords, he cut a path through 
them and made his escape. 

After that frightful episode Musashi wandered over Japan, becoming a legend in 
his own time. We find mention of his name and stories of his prowess in registers, dairies, 
on monuments, and in folk memory from Tokyo to Kyushu. He had more than sixty 
contests before he was twenty-nine, and won them all. The earliest account of his 
contests appears in Niten Ki, or "Two Heavens Chronicle", a record compiled by his pupils 
a generation after his death. 

In the year of the Yoshioka affair, 1605, he visited the temple Hozoin in the south 
of the capital. Here he had a contest with Oku Hozoin, the Nichiren sect pupil of the Zen 
priest Hoin Inei. The priest was a spearman, but no match for Musashi who defeated him 
twice with his short wooden sword. Musashi stayed at the temple for some time studying 
fighting techniques and enjoying talks with the priests. There is still today a traditional 
spear fighting form practised by the monks of Hozoin. It is interesting that in ancient times 
the word "Osho", which now means priest, used to mean "spear teacher". Hoin Inei was 
pupil to Izumi Musashi no Kami, a master of Shinto Kendo. The priest used spears with 
cross-shaped blades kept outside the temple under the eaves and used in fire fighting. 

When Musashi was in Iga province he met a skilled chain and sickle fighter named 
Shishido Baikin. As Shishido twirled his chain Musashi drew a dagger and pierced his 
breast, advancing to finish him off. The watching pupils attacked Musashi but he 
frightened them away in four directions. 

In Edo, a fighter named Muso Gonosuke visited Musashi requesting a duel. 
Musashi was cutting wood to make a bow, and granting Gonosuke's request stood up 
intending to use the slender wand he was cutting as a sword. Gonosuke made a fierce 
attack, but Musashi stepped straight in and banged him on the head. Gonosuke went 
away. 

Passing through Izumo province, Musashi visited lord Matsudaira and asked 



permission to fight with his strongest expert. There were many good strategists in Izumo. 
Permission was granted against a man who used an eight foot long hexagonal wooden 
pole. The contest was held in the lord's library garden. Musashi used two wooden swords. 
He chased the samurai up the two wooden steps of the library veranda, thrust at his face 
on the second step, and hit him on both his arms as he flinched away. To the surprise of 
the assembled retainers, lord Matsudaira asked Musashi to fight him. Musashi drove the 
lord up the library steps as before, and when he tried to make a resolute fencing attitude 
Musashi hit his sword with the "Fire and Stones Cut", breaking it in two. The lord bowed in 
defeat, and Musashi stayed for some time as his teacher. 

Musashi's most well-known duel was in the seventeenth year of Keicho, 1612, 
when he was in Ogura in Bunzen province. His opponent was Sasaki Kojiro, a young man 
who had developed a strong fencing technique known as Tsubame-gaeshi or "swallow 
counter", inspired by the motion of a swallow's tail in flight. Kojiro was retained by the lord 
of the province, Hosokawa Tadaoki. Musashi applied to Tadaoki for permission to fight 
Kojiro through the offices of one of the Hosokawa retainers who had been a pupil of 
Musashi's father, one Nagaoka Sato Okinaga. Permission was granted for the contest to 
be held at eight o'clock the next morning, and the place was to be an island some few 
miles from Ogura. That night Musashi left his lodging and moved to the house of 
Kobayashi Taro Zaemon. This inspired a rumour that awe of Kojiro's subtle technique had 
made Musashi run away afraid for his life. The next day at eight o'clock Musashi could not 
be woken until a prompter came from the officials assembled on the island. He got up, 
drank the water they brought to him to wash with, and went straight down to the shore. As 
Sato rowed across to the island Musashi fashioned a paper string to tie back the sleeves 
of his kimono, and cut a wooden sword from the spare oar. When he had done this he lay 
down to rest. 

The boat neared the place of combat and Kojiro and the waiting officials were 
astounded to see the strange figure of Musashi, with his unkempt hair tied up in a towel, 
leap from the boat brandishing the long wooden oar and rush through the waves up the 
beach towards his enemy. Kojiro drew his long sword, a fine blade by Nagamitsu of Bizen, 
and threw away his scabbard. "You have no more need of that" said Musashi as he 
rushed forward with his sword held to one side. Kojiro was provoked into making the first 
cut and Musashi dashed upward at his blade, bringing the oar down on Kojiro's head. As 
Kojiro fell, his sword, which had cut the towel from Musashi's head, cut across the hem of 
his divided skirt. Musashi noted Kojiro's condition and bowed to the astounded officials 
before running back to his boat. Some sources have it that after he killed Kojiro, Musashi 
threw down the oar and, nimbly leaping back several paces, drew both his swords and 
flourished them with a shout at his fallen enemy. 

It was about this time that Musashi stopped ever using real swords in duels. He 
was invincible, and from now on he devoted himself to the search for perfect 
understanding by way of Kendo. 

In 1614 and again in 1615 he took the opportunity of once more experiencing 
warfare and siege, leyasu laid siege to Osaka castle where the supporters of the 
Ashikaga family were gathered in insurrection. Musashi joined the Tokugawa forces in 
both winter and summer campaigns, now fighting against those he had fought for as a 
youth at Seki ga Hara. 

According to his own writing, he came to understand strategy when he was fifty or 
fifty-one in 1634. He and his adopted son lori, the waif whom he had met in Dewa 
province on his travels, settled in Ogura in this year. Musashi was never again to leave 
Kyushu island. The Hosokawa house had been entrusted with the command of the hot 
seat of Higo province, Kumamoto castle, and the new lord of Bunzen was an Ogasawara. 
lori found employment under Ogasawara Tadazane, and as a captain in Tadazane's army 



fought against the Christians in the Shimawara uprising of 1638, when Musashi was about 
fifty-five. The lords of the southern provinces had always been antagonistic to the 
Tokugawas and were the instigators of intrigue with foreign powers and the Japanese 
Christians. Musashi was a member of the field staff at Shimawara where the Christians 
were massacred. After this, leyasu closed the ports of Japan to foreign intercourse, and 
they remained closed for over two hundred years. 

After six years in Ogura, Musashi was invited to stay with Churi, the Hosokawa 
lord of Kumamoto castle, as a guest. He stayed a few years with lord Churi and spent his 
time teaching and painting. In 1643, he retired to a life of seclusion in a cave called 
"Reigendo". Here he wrote Go Rin No Sho, addressed to his pupil Teruo Nobuyuki, a few 
weeks before his death on the nineteenth of May, 1645. 

Musashi is known to the Japanese as "Kensei", that is "Sword Saint". Go Rin No 
Sho heads every Kendo bibliography, being unique among books of martial art in that it 
deals with both the strategy of warfare and the methods of single combat in exactly the 
same way. The book is not a thesis on strategy, it is in Musashi's words "a guide for men 
who want to learn strategy" and, as a guide always leads, so the contents are always 
beyond the student's understanding. The more one reads the book the more one finds in 
its pages. It is Musashi's last will, the key to the path he trod. When, at twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine, he had become such a strong fighter, he did not settle down and build a 
school, replete with success, but became doubly engrossed with his study. In his last days 
even, he scorned the life of comfort with lord Hosokawa and lived two years alone in a 
mountain cave deep in contemplation. The behaviour of this cruel, headstrong man was 
evidently most humble and honest. 

Musashi wrote "When you have attained the Way of strategy there will be not one 
thing that you cannot understand" and "You will see the Way in everything". He did, in 
fact, become a master of arts and crafts. He produced masterpieces of ink painting, 
probably more highly valued by the Japanese than the ink paintings of any other. His 
works include cormorants, herons, Hotei the Shinto God, dragons, birds with flowers, bird 
in a dead tree, Daruma (Bodhidharma), and others. He was a fine calligrapher, evidenced 
by his piece "Senki" (Warspirit). There is a small wood sculpture of the Buddhist deity 
Fudo Myoo in private hands. A sculpture of Kwannon was lost recently. He made works in 
metal, and founded the school of sword guard makers who signed "Niten", after him (see 
below). He is said to have written poems and songs, but none of these survive. It is said 
also that he was commissioned by the Shogun lemitsu to paint the sunrise over Edo 
castle. 

His paintings are sometimes impressed with his seal, "Musashi", or his nom de 
plume "Niten". Niten means "Two Heavens", said by some to allude to his fighting attitude 
with a sword in each hand held above his head. In some places he established schools 
known as "Niten ryu", and in other places called it "Enmei ryu" (clear circle). 

He wrote "Study the Ways of all professions". It is evident that he did just that. He 
sought out not only great swordsmen but also priests, strategists, artists and craftsmen, 
eager to broaden his knowledge. 

Musashi writes about the various aspects of Kendo in such a way that it is possible 
for the beginner to study at beginner's level, and for Kendo masters to study the same 
words on a higher level. This applies not just to military strategy, but to any situation 
where plans and tactics are used. Japanese businessmen have used Go Rin No Sho as a 
guide for business practice, making sales campaigns like military operations, using the 
same energetic methods. In the same way that Musashi seems to have been a horribly 
cruel man, yet was following logically an honest ideal, so successful business seems to 
most people to be without conscience. 

Musashi's life study is thus as relevant in the twentieth century as it was on the 



medieval battleground, and applies not just to the Japanese race but to all nations. I 
suppose you could sum up his inspiration as "humility and hard work". 



Introduction 



I have been many years training in the Way 1 of strategy, 2 called Ni Ten Ichi Ryu, and now 
I think I will explain it in writing for the first time. It is now during the first ten days of the 
tenth month in the twentieth year of Kanei (1645). I have climbed mountain Iwato of Higo 
in Kyushu to pay homage to heaven, 3 pray to Kwannon, 4 and kneel before Buddha. I am a 
warrior of Harima province, Shinmen Musashi No Kami Fujiwara No Geshin, age sixty 
years. 

From youth my heart has been inclined toward the Way of strategy. My first duel 
was when I was thirteen, I struck down a strategist of the Shinto school, one Arima Kihei. 5 
When I was sixteen I struck down an able strategist, Tadashima Akiyama. When I was 
twenty-one I went up to the capital and met all manner of strategists, never once failing to 
win in many contests. 

After that I went from province to province duelling with strategists of various 
schools, and not once failed to win even though I had as many as sixty encounters. This 
was between the ages of thirteen and twenty-eight or twenty-nine. 

When I reached thirty I looked back on my past. The previous victories were not 
due to my having mastered strategy. Perhaps it was natural ability, or the order of heaven, 
or that other schools' strategy was inferior. After that I studied morning and evening 
searching for the principle, and came to realise the Way of strategy when I was fifty. 

Since then I have lived without following any particular Way. Thus with the virtue of 
strategy I practise many arts and abilities— all things with no teacher. 6 To write this book I 
did not use the law of Buddha or the teachings of Confucius, neither old war chronicles 
nor books on martial tactics. I take up my brush to explain the true spirit 7 of this Ichi school 



1 Way: The Character for Way is read "Michi" in Japanese or "Do" in Chinese-based reading. It is equivalent to the 
Chinese "Tao" and means the whole life of the warrior, his devotion to the sword, his place in the Confucius-coloured 
bureaucracy of the Tokugawa system. It is the road of the cosmos, not just a set of ethics for the artist or priest to live by, 
but the divine footprints of God pointing the Way. 

2 Strategy: "Heiho" is a word of Chinese derivation meaning military strategy. "Hei" means soldier and "Ho" means 
method or form. 

3 Homage to heaven: "Ten" or heaven means the Shinto religion, Shinto — a word compounding the two characters 
"Kami" (God) and "Michi" (Way"-is the old religion of Japan. In Shinto there are many Holies, gods of steel and 
fermentation, place and industry, and so-on, and the first gods, ancestors to the Imperial line. 

4 Kwannon: God(dess) of mercy in Buddhism. 

5 Arima Kihei: of the Shinto school. See note 15. 

6 All things with no teacher: There had been traditions instituted for the arts in the Muromachi period, system of grades 
and licenses and seniority, and these were perpetuated perhaps more rigidly under the Tokugawa bureaucracy. Musashi 
studied various arts in various schools, but when after his enlightenment he pursued his studies he had become separate 
from traditional guidance. He writes his final words in the book of the Void: "Then you will come to think of things in a 
wide sense, and taking the Void as the Way, you will see the Way as Void." 

7 Spirit: "Shin" or "Kokoro" has been translated "heart", "soul", or "spirit". It could be put as feeling, manner. It has always 
been said "The sword is the soul of the samurai." 



as it is mirrored in the Way of heaven and Kwannon. The time is the night of the tenth day 
of the tenth month, at the hour of the tiger 8 (3-5 a.m.) 



8 The hour of the tiger: Years, months and hours were named after the ancient Chinese Zodiacal time system. 



The Ground Book 



Stategy is the craft of the warrior. Commanders must enact the craft, and troopers should 
know this Way. There is no warrior in the world today who really understands the Way of 
strategy. 

There are various Ways. There is the Way of Salvation by the law of Buddha, the 
Way of Confucius governing the Way of learning, the Way of healing as a doctor, as a 
poet teaching the Way of Waka, 9 tea, 10 archery, 11 and many arts and skills. Each man 
practices as he feels inclined. 

It is said the warrior's is the twofold Way of pen and sword, 12 and he should have a 
taste for both Ways. Even if a man has no natural ability he can be a warrior by sticking 
assiduously to both divisions of the Way. Generally speaking, the Way of the warrior is 
resolute acceptance of death. 13 Although not only warriors but priests, women, peasants 



9 Waka: The thirty-one syllable poem. The word means "Song of Japan" or "Song in Harmony". 

10 Tea: Tea drinking is studied in schools, just like sword-fencing. It is basically a ritual, based on simple refined rules, 
between a few persons in a small room. 

11 Archery: The bow was the main weapon of the samurai of the Nara and Heian periods, and was later superseded by 
the sword. Archery is practised as a ritual like tea and sword. Hachiman, the God of War, is often depicted as an archer, 
and the bow is frequently illustrated as part of the paraphernalia of the gods. 

12 Pen and sword: "Bunbu Itchi" or "Pen and sword in accord" is often presented in brushed calligraphy. Young men 
during the Tokugawa period were educated solely in writing the Chinese classics and exercising in swordplay. Pen and 
sword, in fact, filled the life of the Japanese nobility. 

13 Resolute acceptance of death: This idea can be summed up as the philosophy expounded in Ha Gakure or "Hidden 
Leaves", a book written in the seventeenth century by Yamamoto Tsunenori and a few other samurai of the province 
Nabeshima Han, present-day Saga. Under the Tokugawas, the enforced logic of the Confucius-influenced system 
ensured stability among the samurai, but it also meant the passing of certain aspects of Bushido. Discipline for both 
samurai and commoners became lax. Yamamoto Tsunenori had been counsellor to Mitsushige, lord of Nabeshima Han, 
for many years, and upon his lord's death he wanted to commit suicide with his family in the traditional manner. This kind 
of suicide was strictly prohibited by the new legislation, and, full of remorse, Yamamoto retired in sadness to the 
boundary of Nabeshima Han. Here he met others who had faced the same predicament, and together they wrote a 
lament of what they saw as the decadence of Bushido. Their criticism is a revealing comment on the changing face of 
Japan during Musashi's lifetime: "There is no way to describe what a warrior should do other than he should adhere to 
the Way of the warrior (Bushido). I find that all men are negligent of this. There are a few men who can quickly reply to 
the question "What is the Way of the Warrior?" This is because they do not know in their hearts. From this we can say 
they do not follow the Way of the warrior. By the Way of the warrior is meant death. The Way of the warrior is death. This 
means choosing death whenever there is a choice between life and death. It means nothing more than this. It means to 
see things through, being resolved. Sayings like "To die with your intention unrealized is to die uselessly", and so on, are 
from the weak Kyoto, Osaka Bushido. They are unresolved as to whether to keep to their original plan when faced with 
the choice of life and death. Every man wants to live. They theorize with staying alive in mind. "The man who lives on 
when he had failed in his intention is a coward" is a heartless definition. That to die having failed is to die uselessly is a 
mad point of view. This is not a shameful thing. It is the most important thing in the Way of the warrior. If you keep your 
spirit correct from morning to night, accustomed to the idea of death and resolved on death, and consider yourself as a 
dead body, thus becoming one with the Way of the warrior, you can pass through life with no possibility of failure and 



and lowlier folk have been known to die readily in the cause of duty or out of shame, this 
is a different thing. The warrior is different in that studying the Way of strategy is based on 
overcoming men. By victory gained in crossing swords with individuals, or enjoining battle 
with large numbers, we can attain power and fame for ourselves or for our lord. 14 This is 
the virtue of strategy. 



The Way of Strategy 

In China and Japan practitioners of the Way have been known as "masters of strategy". 
Warriors must learn this Way. 

Recently there have been people getting on in the world as strategists, but they 
are usually just sword-fencers. The attendants of the Kashima Kantori shrines 15 of the 
province Hitachi received instruction from the gods, and made schools based on this 
teaching, travelling from country to country instructing men. This is the recent meaning of 
strategy. 

In olden times strategy was listed among the Ten Abilities and Seven Arts as a 
beneficial practice. It was certainly an art but as beneficial practice it was not limited to 
sword-fencing. The true value of sword-fencing cannot be seen within the confines of 
sword-fencing technique. 

If we look at the world we see arts for sale. Men use equipment to sell their own 
selves. As if with the nut and the flower, the nut has become less than the flower. In this 
kind of Way of strategy, both those teaching and those learning the way are concerned 
with colouring and showing off their technique, trying to hasten the bloom of the flower. 
They speak of "This Dojo" and "That Dojo". 16 They are looking for profit. Someone once 
said "Immature strategy is the cause of grief". That was a true saying. 



perform your office properly. 

"The servant must think earnestly of the business of his employer. Such a fellow is a spendid retainer. In this house there 
have been generations of splendid gentlemen and we are deeply impressed by their warm kindness ... all our ancestors. 
This was simply abondoning body and soul for the sake of their lord. 

"Moreover, our house excels in wisdom and technical skill. What a joyful thing if this can be used to advantage. 
"Even an unadaptable man who is completely useless is a most trusted retainer if he does nothing more than think 
earnestly of his lord's welfare. To think only of the practical benefit of wisdom and technology is vulgar. 
"Some men are prone to having sudden inspirations. Some men do not quickly have good ideas but arrive at the answer 
by slow consideration. Well, if we investigate the heart of the matter, even though people's natural abilities differ, bearing 
in mind the Four Oaths, when your thinking rises above concern for your own welfare, wisdom which is independent of 
thought appears. Whoever thinks deeply on things, even though he may carefully consider the future, will usually think 
around the basis of his own welfare. By the result of such evil thinking he will only perform evil acts. It is very difficult for 
most silly fellows to rise above thinking of their own welfare. 

"So when you embark upon something, before you start, fix your intention on the Four Oaths and put selfishness behind 
you. Then you cannot fail. 

"The Four Oaths: Never be late with respect to the Way of the warrior. Be useful to the lord. Be respectful to your 
parents. Get beyond love and grief: exist for the good of man." 

14 Our lord: This refers to the daimyo, who retained numbers of samurai to fight for them (see previous note). 

15 Kashima Kantori shrines: The original schools of Kendo can be found in the traditions preserved in Shinto shrines. 
Many of the school ancestors are entombed in the Kanto area, not far from Tokyo, where the Kashima and Kantori 
shrines still stand. Arima Kihei, the samurai whom Musashi killed at the age of thirteen, was a fencer of the Shinto school 
associated with the shrines. The Yagyu school was derived from the Kashima style. Shinto was a religion of industry in 
everyday life, and the War Gods enshrined at Kashima and Kantori are still invoked today as part of the everyday 
practice of the Shinto school. 

16 Dojo: "Dojo" means "Way place", the room where something is studied. 



There are four Ways 17 in which men pass through life: as gentlemen, farmers, artisans 
and merchants. 

The way of the farmer. Using agricultural instruments, he sees springs through to 
autumns with an eye on the changes of season. 

Second is the Way of the merchant. The wine maker obtains his ingredients and 
puts them to use to make his living. The Way of the merchant is always to live by taking 
profit. This is the Way of the merchant. 

Thirdly the gentleman warrior, carrying the weaponry of his Way. The Way of the 
warrior is to master the virtue of his weapons. If a gentleman dislikes strategy he will not 
appreciate the benefit of weaponry, so must he not have a little taste for this? 

Fourthly the Way of the artisan. The Way of the carpenter 18 is to become proficient 
in the use of his tools, first to lay his plans with a true measure and then perform his work 
according to plan. Thus he passes through life. These are the four Ways of the 
gentleman, the farmer, the artisan and the merchant. 



Comparing the Way of the Carpenter to Strategy 

The comparison with carpentry is through the connection with houses. Houses of the 
nobility, houses of warriors, the Four houses, 19 ruin of houses, thriving of houses, the style 
of the house, the tradition of the house, and the name of the house. The carpenter uses a 
master plan of the building, and the Way of strategy is similar in that there is a plan of 
campaign. If you want to learn the craft of war, ponder over this book. The teacher is as a 
needle, the disciple is as thread. You must practice constantly. 

Like the foreman carpenter, the commander must know natural rules, and the rules 
of the country, and the rules of houses. This is the Way of the foreman. 

The foreman carpenter must know the architectural theory of towers and temples, 
and the plans of palaces, and must employ men to raise up houses. The Way of the 
foreman carpenter is the same as the Way of the commander of a warrior house. 20 

In the contruction of houses, choice of woods is made. Straight un-knotted timber 
of good appearance is used for the revealed pillars, straight timber with small defects is 
used for the inner pillars. Timber of the finest appearance, even if a little weak, is used for 
the thresholds, lintels, doors, and sliding doors, 21 and so on. Good strong timber, though it 
be gnarled and knotted, can always be used discreetly in construction. Timber which is 
weak or knotted throughout should be used as scaffolding, and later for firewood. 

The foreman carpenter allots his men work according to their ability. Floor layers, 
makers of sliding doors, thresholds and lintels, ceilings and so on. Those of poor ability lay 
the floor joist, and those of lesser ability carve wedges and do such miscellaneous work. If 
the foreman knows and deploys his men well the finished work will be good. 

The foreman should take into account the abilities and limitations of his men, 
circulating among them and asking nothing unreasonable. He should know their morale 
and spirit, and encourage them when necessary. This is the same as the principle of 



17 Four Ways: See Translator's Introduction for an explanation of the four classes in Japanese society. 

18 Carpenter: All buildings in Japan, except for the walls of the great castles which appeared a few generations before 
Musashi's birth, were wooden. "Carpenter" means architect and builder. 

19 Four Houses: There were four branches of the Fujiwara family, who dominated Japan in the Heian period. There are 
also four different schools of tea. 

20 Warrior house: The warrior families who had been in control of Japan for most of her history kept private armies, each 
with its own commander. 

21 Sliding doors: Japanese buildings made liberal use of sliding doors, detachable walls, and shutters made of wood 
which were put over door openings at night and in bad weather. 



strategy. 



The Way of Strategy 

Like a trooper, the carpenter sharpens his own tools. 22 He carries his equipment in his tool 
box, and works under the direction of his foreman. He makes columns and girders with an 
axe, shapes floorboards and shelves with a plane, cuts fine openwork and carvings 
accurately, giving as excellent a finish as his skill will allow. This is the craft of carpenters. 
When the carpenter becomes skilled and understands measures he can become a 
foreman. 

The carpenter's attainment is, having tools which will cut well, to make small 
shrines, 23 writing shelves, tables, paper lanterns, chopping boards and pot-lids. These are 
the specialities of the carpenter. Things are similar for the trooper. You ought to think 
deeply about this. 

The attainment of the carpenter is that his work is not warped, that the joints are 
not misaligned, and that the work is truly planed so that it meets well and is not merely 
finished in sections. This is essential. 

If you want to learn this Way, deeply consider the things written in this book one at 
a time. You must do sufficient research. 



Outline of the Five Books of this Book of Strategy 

The Way is shown in five books 24 concerning different aspects. These are Ground, 
Water, Fire, Tradition (Wind), 25 and Void. 26 

The body of the Way of strategy from the viewpoint of my Ichi school is explained 
in the Ground book. It is difficult to realise the true Way just through sword-fencing. Know 
the smallest things and the biggest things, the shallowest things and the deepest things. 
As if it were a straight road mapped out on the ground, the first book is called the Ground 
book. 

Second is the Water book. With water as the basis, the spirit becomes like water. 
Water adopts the shape of its receptacle, it is sometimes a trickle and sometimes a wild 
sea. Water has a clear blue colour. By the clarity, things of Ichi school are shown in this 
book. 

If you master the principles of sword-fencing, when you freely beat one man, you 
beat any man in the world. The spirit of defeating a man is the same for ten million men. 
The strategist makes small things into big things, like building a great Buddha from a one 
foot model. I cannot write in detail how this is done. The principle of strategy is having one 
thing, to know ten thousand things. Things of Ichi school are written in this the Water 
book. 

Third is the Fire book. This book is about fighting. The spirit of fire is fierce, 



22 Like a trooper, the carpenter sharpens his own tools: Sharpening and polishing the Japanese sword is today a work 
undertaken only by a specialist, but perhaps the art was more widespread in the age of war. If a sword is imperfectly 
polished and the surface of the blade incorrectly shaped, even if it is a very sharp, fine weapon it will not cut at all well. 

23 Small shrines: Small shrines to the Shinto gods are found in every Japanese home. 

24 Five books: Go R in No S ho means a book of five rings. The "Go Dai" (Five Greats) of Buddhism are the five elements 
which make up the cosmos: ground, water, fire, wind, void. The "Go Rin" (Five Rings) of Buddhism are the five parts of 
the human body: head, left and right elbows, and left and right knees. 

25 Wind: The Japanese character for "wind" also means "style". 

26 Void: The void, or Nothingness, is a Buddhist term for the illusionary nature of worldly things. 



whether the fire be small or big; and so it is with battles. The Way of battles is the same 
for man to man fights and for ten thousand a side battles. You must appreciate that spirit 
can become big or small. What is big is easy to perceive: what is small is difficult to 
perceive. In short, it is difficult for large numbers of men to change position, so their 
movements can be easily predicted. An individual can easily change his mind, so his 
movements are difficult to predict. You must appreciate this. The essence of this book is 
that you must train day and night in order to make quick decisions. In strategy it is 
necessary to treat training as a part of normal life with your spirit unchanging. Thus 
combat in battle is described in the Fire book. 

Fourthly the Wind book. This book is not concerned with my Ichi school but with 
other schools of strategy. By Wind I mean old traditions, present-day traditions, and family 
traditions of strategy. Thus I clearly explain the strategies of the world. This is tradition. It 
is difficult to know yourself if you do not know others. To all Ways there are side-tracks. If 
you study a Way daily, and your spirit diverges, you may think you are obeying a good 
way, but objectively it is not the true Way. If you are following the true Way and diverge a 
little, this will later become a large divergence. You must realise this. Other strategies 
have come to be thought of as mere sword-fencing, and it is not unreasonable that this 
should be so. The benefit of my strategy, although it includes sword-fencing, lies in a 
separate principle. I have explained what is commonly meant by strategy in other schools 
in the Tradition (Wind) book. 

Fifthly, the book of the Void. By Void I mean that which has no beginning and no 
end. Attaining this principle means not attaining the principle. The Way of strategy is the 
Way of nature. When you appreciate the power of nature, knowing the rhythm of any 
situation, you will be able to hit the enemy naturally and strike naturally. All this is the Way 
of the Void. I intend to show how to follow the true Way according to nature in the book of 
the Void. 



The Name Ichi Ryu Ni To (One school-Two swords) 

Warriors, both commanders and troopers, carry two swords 27 at their belt. In olden times 
these were called the long sword and the sword; nowadays they are known as the sword 
and the companion sword. Let it suffice to say that in our land, whatever the reason, a 
warrior carries two swords at his belt. It is the Way of the warrior. 

"Nito Ichi Ryu" shows the advantage of using both swords. 

The spear and halberd 28 are weapons that are carried out of doors. 

Students of the Ichi school Way of strategy should train from the start with the 
sword and long sword in either hand. This is the truth: when you sacrifice your life, you 
must make fullest use of your weaponry. It is false not to do so, and to die with a weapon 
yet undrawn. 



27 Two swords: The samurai wore two swords thrust through the belt with the cutting edges upward on the left side. The 
shorter, or companion, sword was carried at all times, and the longer sword worn only out of doors. From time to time 
there were rules governing the style and length of swords. Samurai carried two swords but other classes were allowed 
only one sword for protection against brigands on the roads between towns (see Translator's Introduction). The samurai 
kept their swords at their bedsides, and there were racks for long swords inside the vestibule of every samurai home. 

28 Spear and halberd: The techniques for spear and halberd fighting are the same as those of sword fighting. Spears 
were first popular in the Muromachi period, primarily as arms for the vast armies of common infantry, and later became 
objects of decoration for the processions of the daimyo to and from the capital in the Tokugawa period. The spear is 
used to cut and thrust, and is not thrown. 

The halberd and similar weapons with long curved blades were especially effective against cavalry, and came to be used 
by women who might have to defend their homes in the absence of menfolk. The art is widely studied by women today. 



If you hold a sword with both hands, it is difficult to wield it freely to left and right, 
so my method is to carry the sword in one hand. This does not apply to large weapons 
such as the spear or halberd, but swords and companion swords can be carried in one 
hand. It is encumbering to hold a sword in both hands when you are on horseback, when 
running on uneven roads, on swampy ground, muddy rice fields, stony ground, or in a 
crowd of people. To hold the long sword in both hands is not the true Way, for if you carry 
a bow or spear or other arms in your left hand you have only one hand free for the long 
sword. However, when it is difficult to cut an enemy down with one hand, you must use 
both hands. It is not difficult to wield a sword in one hand; the Way to learn this is to train 
with two long swords, one in each hand. It will seem difficult at first, but everything is 
difficult at first. Bows are difficult to draw, halberds are difficult to wield; as you become 
accustomed to the bow so your pull will become stronger. When you become used to 
wielding the long sword, you will gain the power of the Way and wield the sword well. 

As I will explain in the second book, the Water Book, there is no fast way of 
wielding the long sword. The long sword should be wielded broadly, and the companion 
sword closely. This is the first thing to realise. 

According to this Ichi school, you can win with a long weapon, and yet you can 
also win with a short weapon. In short, the Way of the Ichi school is the spirit of winning, 
whatever the weapon and whatever its size. 

It is better to use two swords rather than one when you are fighting a crowd and 
especially if you want to take a prisoner. 

These things cannot be explained in detail. From one thing, know ten thousand 
things. When you attain the Way of strategy there will not be one thing you cannot see. 
You must study hard. 



The Benefit of the Two Characters Reading "Strategy" 

Masters of the long sword are called strategists. As for the other military arts, those who 
master the bow are called archers, those who master the spear are called spearmen, 
those who master the gun 29 are called marksmen, those who master the halberd are 
called halberdiers. But we do not call masters of the Way of the long sword 
"longswordsmen", nor do we speak of "companionswordsmen". Because bows, guns, 
spears and halberds are all warriors' equipment they are certainly part of strategy. To 
master the virtue of the long sword is to govern the world and oneself, thus the long sword 
is the basis of strategy. The principle is "strategy by means of the long sword". If he 
attains the virtue of the long sword, one man can beat ten men. Just as one man can beat 
ten, so a hundred men can beat a thousand, and a thousand men can beat ten thousand. 
In my strategy, one man is the same as ten thousand, so this strategy is the complete 
warrior's craft. 

The Way of the warrior does not include other Ways, such as Confucianism, 
Buddhism, certain traditions, artistic accomplishments and dancing. 30 But even though 
these are not part of the Way, if you know the Way broadly you will see it in everything. 
Men must polish their particular Way. 



29 The gun: The Japanese gun was matchlock, the form in which it was first introduced into the country by missionaries. 
The matchlock remained until the nineteenth century. 

30 Dancing: There are various kinds of dancing. There are festival dances, such as the harvest dance, which incorporate 
local characteristics and are very colorful, sometimes involving many people. There is Noh theatre, which is enacted by a 
few performers using stylized dance-movements. There are also dances of fan and dances of sword. 



The Benefit of Weapons in Strategy 



There is a time and a place for use of weapons. 

The best use of the companion sword is in a confined space, or when you are 
engaged closely with an opponent. The long sword can be used effectively in all 
situations. 

The halberd is inferior to the spear on the battlefield. With the spear you can take 
the initiative; the halberd is defensive. In the hands of one of two men of equal ability, the 
spear gives a little extra strength. Spear and halberd both have their uses, but neither is 
very beneficial in confined spaces. They cannot be used for taking a prisoner. They are 
essentially weapons for the field. 

Anyway, if you learn "indoor" techniques, 31 you will think narrowly and forget the 
true Way. Thus you will have difficulty in actual encounters. 

The bow is tactically strong at the commencement of battle, especially battles on a 
moor, as it is possible to shoot quickly from among the spearmen. However, it is 
unsatisfactory in sieges, or when the enemy is more than forty yards away. For this 
reason there are nowadays few traditional schools of archery. There is little use nowadays 
for this kind of skill. 

From inside fortifications, the gun has no equal among weapons. It is the supreme 
weapon on the field before the ranks clash, but once swords are crossed the gun 
becomes useless. 

One of the virtues of the bow is that you can see the arrows in flight and correct 
your aim accordingly, whereas gunshot cannot be seen. You must appreciate the 
importance of this. 

Just as a horse must have endurance and no defects, so it is with weapons. 
Horses should walk strongly, and swords and companion swords should cut strongly. 
Spears and halberds must stand up to heavy use: bows and guns must be sturdy. 
Weapons should be hardy rather than decorative. 

You should not have a favourite weapon. To become over-familiar with one 
weapon is as much a fault as not knowing it sufficiently well. You should not copy others, 
but use weapons which you can handle properly. It is bad for commanders and troops to 
have likes and dislikes. These are things you must learn thoroughly. 



Timing in Strategy 

There is timing in everything. Timing in strategy cannot be mastered without a great deal 
of practice. 

Timing is important in dancing and pipe or string music, for they are in rhythm only 
if timing is good. Timing and rhythm are also involved in the military arts, shooting bows 
and guns, and riding horses. In all skills and abilities there is timing. 

There is also timing in the Void. 

There is timing in the whole life of the warrior, in his thriving and declining, in his 
harmony and discord. Similarly, there is timing in the Way of the merchant, in the rise and 
fall of capital. All things entail rising and falling timing. You must be able to discern this. In 
strategy there are various timing considerations. From the outset you must know the 
applicable timing and the inapplicable timing, and from among the large and small things 
and the fast and slow timings find the relevant timing, first seeing the distance timing and 



31 Indoor techniques: Dojos were mostly where a great deal of formality and ritual was observed, safe from the prying 
eyes of rival schools. 



the background timing. This is the main thing in strategy. It is especially important to know 
the background timing, otherwise your strategy will become uncertain. 

You win in battles with the timing in the Void born of the timing of cunning by 
knowing the enemies' timing, and this using a timing which the enemy does not expect. 

All the five books are chiefly concerned with timing. You must train sufficiently to 
appreciate all this. 

If you practise day and night in the above Ichi school strategy, your spirit will 
naturally broaden. Thus is large scale strategy and the strategy of hand to hand combat 
propagated in the world. This is recorded for the first time in the five books of Ground, 
Water, Fire, Tradition (Wind), and Void. This is the Way for men who want to learn my 
strategy: 

• Do not think dishonestly. 

• The Way is in training. 

• Become aquainted with every art. 

• Know the Ways of all professions. 

• Distinguish between gain and loss in worldly matters. 

• Develop intuitive judgement and understanding for everything. 

• Perceive those things which cannot be seen. 

• Pay attention even to trifles. 

• Do nothing which is of no use. 

It is important to start by setting these broad principles in your heart, and train in the Way 
of strategy. If you do not look at things on a large scale it will be difficult for you to master 
strategy. If you learn and attain this strategy you will never lose even to twenty or thirty 
enemies. More than anything to start with you must set your heart on strategy and 
earnestly stick to the Way. You will come to be able to actually beat men in fights, and to 
be able to win with your eye. Also by training you will be able to freely control your own 
body, conquer men with your body, and with sufficient training you will be able to beat ten 
men with your spirit. When you have reached this point, will it not mean that you are 
invincible? 

Moreover, in large scale strategy the superior man will manage many subordinates 
dextrously, bear himself correctly, govern the country and foster the people, thus 
preserving the ruler's discipline. If there is a Way involving the spirit of not being defeated, 
to help oneself and gain honour, it is the Way of strategy. 



The second year of Shoho (1645), the fifth month, the twelfth day. 

Teruo Magonojo 32 SHINMEN MUSASHI 



32 Teruo Magonojo: The pupil, sometimes called Teruo Nobuyuki, to whom Musashi addressed Go R in No Sho. 



The Water Book 



The spirit of the Ni Ten Ichi school of strategy is based on water, and this Water Book 
explains methods of victory as the long-sword form of the Ichi school. Language does not 
extend to explaining the Way in detail, but it can be grasped intuitively. Study this book; 
read a word then ponder on it. If you interpret the meaning loosely you will mistake the 
Way. 

The principles of strategy are written down here in terms of single combat, but you 
must think broadly so that you attain an understanding for ten-thousand-a-side battles. 

Strategy is different from other things in that if you mistake the Way even a little 
you will become bewildered and fall into bad ways. 

If you merely read this book you will not reach the Way of strategy. Absorb the 
things written in this book. Do not just read, memorise or imitate, but so that you realise 
the principle from within your own heart study hard to absorb these things into your body. 



Spiritual Bearing in Strategy 

In strategy your spiritual bearing must not be any different from normal. Both in fighting 
and in everyday life you should be determined though calm. Meet the situation without 
tenseness yet not recklessly, your spirit settled yet unbiased. Even when your spirit is 
calm do not let your body relax, and when your body is relaxed do not let your spirit 
slacken. Do not let your spirit be influenced by your body, or your body influenced by your 
spirit. Be neither insufficiently spirited nor over spirited. An elevated spirit is weak and a 
low spirit is weak. Do not let the enemy see your spirit. 

Small people must be completely familiar with the spirit of large people, and large 
people must be familiar with the spirit of small people. Whatever your size, do not be 
misled by the reactions of your own body. With your spirit open and unconstricted, look at 
things from a high point of view. You must cultivate your wisdom and spirit. Polish your 
wisdom: learn public justice, distinguish between good and evil, study the Ways of 
different arts one by one. When you cannot be deceived by men you will have realised the 
wisdom of strategy. 

The wisdom of strategy is different from other things. On the battlefield, even when 
you are hard-pressed, you should ceaselessly research the principles of strategy so that 
you can develop a steady spirit. 



Stance in Strategy 

Adopt a stance with the head erect, neither hanging down, nor looking up, nor twisted. 
Your forehead and the space between your eyes should not be wrinkled. Do not roll your 



eyes nor allow them to blink, but slightly narrow them. With your features composed, keep 
the line of your nose straight with a feeling of slightly flaring your nostrils. Hold the line of 
the rear of the neck straight: instil vigour into your hairline, and in the same way from the 
shoulders down through your entire body. Lower both shoulders and, without the buttocks 
jutting out, put strength into your legs from the knees to the tops of your toes. Brace your 
abdomen so that you do not bend at the hips. Wedge your companion sword in your belt 
against your abdomen, so that your belt is not slack — this is called "wedging in". 

In all forms of strategy, it is necessary to maintain the combat stance in everyday 
life and to make your everyday stance your combat stance. You must research this well. 



The Gaze in Strategy 

The gaze should be large and broad. This is the twofold gaze "Perception and Sight". 
Perception is strong and sight weak. 

In strategy it is important to see distant things as if they were close and to take a 
distanced view of close things. It is important in strategy to know the enemy's sword and 
not to be distracted by insignificant movements of his sword. You must study this. The 
gaze is the same for single combat and for large-scale combat. 

It is necessary in strategy to be able to look to both sides without moving the 
eyeballs. You cannot master this ability quickly. Learn what is written here: use this gaze 
in everyday life and do not vary it whatever happens. 



Holding the Long Sword 

Grip the long sword with a rather floating feeling in your thumb and forefinger, with the 
middle finger neither tight nor slack, and with the last two fingers tight. It is bad to have 
play in your hands. 

When you take up a sword, you must feel intent on cutting the enemy. As you cut 
an enemy you must not change your grip, and your hands must not "cower". When you 
dash the enemy's sword aside, or ward it off, or force it down, you must slightly change 
the feeling in your thumb and forefinger. Above all, you must be intent on cutting the 
enemy in the way you grip the sword. 

The grip for combat and for sword-testing 33 is the same. There is no such thing as 
a "man-cutting grip". 

Generally, I dislike fixedness in both long swords and hands. Fixedness means a 
dead hand. Pliability is a living hand. You must bear this in mind. 



Footwork 

With the tips of your toes somewhat floating, tread firmly with your heels. Whether you 
move fast or slow, with large or small steps, your feet must always move as in normal 



33 Sword Testing: Swords were tested by highly specialised professional testers. The sword would be fitted into a special 
mounting and test cuts made on bodies, bundles of straw, armour, sheets of metal, etc. Sometimes, appraisal marks of a 
sword testing inscribed on the tangs of old blades are found. 

34 Footwork: Different methods of moving are used in different schools. Yin-Yang, or "In-Yo" in Japanese, is female-male, 
dark-light, right-left. Musashi advocates this "level mind" kind of walking, although he is emphatic about the significance 
of these parameters -issues of right and left foot arise in the Wind book of Go R in No S ho. Old Jujitsu schools advocate 
making the first attack with the left side forward. 



walking. I dislike the three walking methods known as "jumping-foot", "floating-foot" and 
"fixed-steps". 

So-called "Yin-Yang foot" is important to the Way. Yin-Yang foot means not 
moving only one foot. It means moving your feet left-right and right-left when cutting, 
withdrawing, or warding off a cut. You should not move one foot preferentially. 



The Five Attitudes 

The five attitudes are: Upper, Middle, Lower, Right Side, and Left Side. These are the five. 
Although attitude has these five dimensions, the one purpose of all of them is to cut the 
enemy. There are none but these five attitudes. 

Whatever attitude you are in, do not be conscious of making the attitude; think only 
of cutting. 

Your attitude should be large or small according to the situation. Upper, Lower and 
Middle attitudes are decisive. Left Side and Right Side attitudes are fluid. Left and Right 
attitudes should be used if there is an obstruction overhead or to one side. The decision to 
use Left or Right depends on the place. 

The essence of the Way is this. To understand attitude you must thoroughly 
understand the Middle attitude. The Middle attitude is the heart of the attitudes. If we look 
at strategy on a broad scale, the Middle attitude is the seat of the commander, with the 
other four attitudes following the commander. You must appreciate this. 



The Way of the Long Sword 

Knowing the Way of the long sword 35 means we can wield with two fingers the sword that 
we usually carry. If we know the path of the sword well, we can wield it easily. 

If you try to wield the long sword quickly you will mistake the Way. To wield the 
long sword well you must wield it calmly. If you try to wield it quickly, like a folding fan 36 or 
a short sword, you will err by using "short sword chopping". You cannot cut a man with a 
long sword using this method. 

When you have cut downwards with the long sword, lift it straight upwards, when 
you cut sideways, return the sword along a sideways path. Return the sword in a 
reasonable way, always stretching the elbows broadly. Wield the sword strongly. This is 
the Way of the long sword. 

If you learn to use the five approaches of my strategy, you will be able to wield a 
sword well. You must train constantly. 



The Five Approaches 

• The first approach is the Middle attitude. Confront the enemy with the point of your 
sword against his face. When he attacks, dash his sword to the right and "ride" it. 



35 The Way of the Long Sword: The Way as a way of life, and as the natural path of a sword blade. There is a natural 
movement of the sword associated with a natural behavior according to Kendo ethics. 

36 Folding fan: An item carried by men and women in the hot summer months. Armoured officers sometimes carried an 
iron war fan. 

37 The Five Approaches: Who can understand Musashi's methods? It is necessary to study traditional schools and basic 
cutting practice. Bear in mind that fighting technique may start from a greater distance than it seems to at a first glance. It 
is said that the man who has faced death at the point of a sword has an elevated understanding. 



Or, when the enemy attacks, deflect the point of his sword by hitting downwards, 
keep your long sword where it is, and as the enemy renews the attack cut his arms 
from below. This is the first method. 

The five approaches are this kind of thing. You must train repeatedly using a 
long sword in order to learn them. When you master my Way of the long sword, you 
will be able to control any attack the enemy makes. I assure you, there are no 
attitudes other than the five attitudes of the long sword of NiTo. 

• In the second approach with the long sword, from the Upper attitude cut the enemy 
just as he attacks. If the enemy evades the cut, keep your sword where it is and, 
scooping from below, cut him as he renews the attack. It is possible to repeat the 
cut from here. 

In this method there are various changes in timing and spirit. You will be able 
to understand this by training in the Ichi school. You will always win with the five 
long sword methods. You must train repeatedly. 

• In the third approach, adopt the Lower attitude, anticipating scooping up. When the 
enemy attackes, hit his hands from below. As you do so, he may try to hit your 
sword down. If this is the case, cut his upper arm(s) horizontally with a feeling of 
"crossing". This means that from the Lower attitudes you hit the enemy at the instant 
that he attacks. 

You will encounter this method often, both as a beginner and in later 
strategy. You must train holding a long sword. 

• In this fourth approach, adopt the Left Side attitude. As the enemy attacks, hit his 
hands from below. If as you hit his hands he attempts to dash down your sword, 
with the feeling of hitting his hands, parry the path of his long sword and cut across 
from above your shoulder. 

This is the Way of the long sword. Through this method you win by parrying 
the line of the enemy's attack. You must study this. 

• In the fifth approach, the sword is in the Right Side attitude. In accordance with the 
enemy's attack, cross your sword from below at the side to the Upper attitude. Then 
cut straight from above. 

This method is essential for knowing the Way of the long sword well. If you 
can use this method, you can freely wield a heavy long sword. 

I cannot describe in detail how to use these five approaches. You must become well 
acquainted with my "in harmony with the long sword" Way, learn large-scale timing, 
understand the enemy's long sword, and become used to the five approaches from the 
outset. You will always win by using these five methods, with various timing 
considerations discerning the enemy's spirit. You must consider all this carefully. 



The "Attitude-No-Attitude" Teaching 

"Attitude No-Attitude" means that there is no need for what are known as long sword 
attitudes. 

Even so, attitudes exist as the five ways of holding the long sword. However you 
hold the sword it must be in such a way that it is easy to cut the enemy well, in 
accordance with the situation, the place, and your relation to the enemy. From the Upper 
attitude as your spirit lessens you can adopt the Middle attitude, and from the Middle 
attitude you can raise the sword a little in your technique and adopt the Upper attitude. 



From the Lower attitude you can raise the sword a little and adopt the Middle attitudes as 
the occasion demands. According to the situation, if you turn your sword from either the 
Left Side or Right Side attitude towards the centre, the Middle or the Lower attitude 
results. 

The principle of this is called "Existing Attitude — Non-existing Attitude". 

The primary thing when you take a sword in your hands is your intention to cut the 
enemy, whatever the means. Whenever you parry, hit, spring, strike or touch the enemy's 
cutting sword, you must cut the enemy in the same movement. It is essential to attain this. 
If you think only of hitting, springing, striking or touching the enemy, you will not be able 
actually to cut him. More than anything, you must be thinking of carrying your movement 
through to cutting him. You must thoroughly research this. 

Attitude in strategy on a larger scale is called "Battle Array". Such attitudes are all 
for winning battles. Fixed formation is bad. Study this well. 



To Hit the Enemy "In One Timing" 

"In One Timing" means, when you have closed with the enemy, to hit him as quickly and 
directly as possible, without moving your body or settling your spirit, while you see that he 
is still undecided. The timing of hitting before the enemy decides to withdraw, break or hit, 
is this "In One Timing". 

You must train to achieve this timing, to be able to hit in the timing of an instant. 



The "Abdomen Timing of Two" 

When you attack and the enemy quickly retreats, as you see him tense you must feint a 
cut. Then, as he relaxes, follow up and hit him. This is the "Abdomen Timing of Two". 

It is very difficult to attain this merely by reading this book, but you will soon 
understand with a little instruction. 



No Design, No Conception 

In this method, when the enemy attacks and you decide to attack, hit with your body, and 
hit with your spirit, and hit from the Void with your hands, accelerating strongly. This is the 
"No Design, No Conception" cut. 

This is the most important method of hitting. It is often used. You must train hard to 
understand it. 



The Flowing Water Cut 

The "Flowing Water Cut" is used when you are struggling blade to blade with the enemy. 
When he breaks and quickly withdraws trying to spring with his long sword, expand your 
body and spirit and cut him as slowly as possible with your long sword, following your 
body like stagnant water. You can cut with certainty if you learn this. You must discern the 
enemy's grade. 



38 No Design, No Conception: "Munen Muso"-this means the ability to act calmly and naturally even in the face of 
danger. It is the highest accord with existance, when a man's word and his actions are spontaneously the same. 



Continuous Cut 



When you attack and the enemy also attacks, and your swords spring together, in one 
action cut his head, hands and legs. When you cut several places with one sweep of the 
long sword, it is the "Continuous Cut". You must practise this cut; it is often used. With 
detailed practice you should be able to understand it. 



The Fire and Stones Cut 

The Fires and Stones Cut means that when the enemy's long sword and your long sword 
clash together you cut as strongly as possible without raising the sword even a little. This 
means cutting quickly with the hands, body and legs — all three cutting strongly. If you train 
well enough you will be able to strike strongly. 



The Red Leaves Cut 

The Red Leaves Cut 39 means knocking down the enemy's long sword. The spirit should 
be getting control of his sword. When the enemy is in a long sword attitude in front of you 
and intent on cutting, hitting and parrying, you strongly hit the enemy's sword with the Fire 
and Stones Cut, perhaps in the design of the "No Design, No Conception" Cut. If you then 
beat down the point of his sword with a sticky feeling, he will necessarily drop the sword. If 
you practise this cut it becomes easy to make the enemy drop his sword. You must train 
repetitively. 



The Body in Place of the Long Sword 

Also "the long sword in place of the body". Usually we move the body and the sword at 
the same time to cut the enemy. However, according to the enemy's cutting method, you 
can dash against him with your body first, and afterwards cut with the sword. If his body is 
immoveable, you can cut first with the long sword, but generally you hit first with the body 
and then cut with the long sword. You must research this well and practise hitting. 



Cut and Slash 

To cut and slash are two different things. Cutting, whatever form of cutting it is, is decisive, 
with a resolute spirit. Slashing is nothing more than touching the enemy. Even if you slash 
strongly, and even if the enemy dies instantly, it is slashing. When you cut, your spirit is 
resolved. You must appreciate this. If you first slash the enemy's hands or legs, you must 
then cut strongly. Slashing is in spirit the same as touching. When you realise this, they 
become indistinguishable. Learn this well. 



Chinese Monkey's Body 



Red Leaves Cut: Presumably Musashi is alluding here to falling, dying leaves. 



The Chinese Monkey's Body is the spirit of not stretching out your arms. The spirit is to 
get in quickly, without in the least extending your arms, before the enemy cuts. If you are 
intent upon not stretching out your arms you are effectively far away, the spirit is to go in 
with your whole body. When you come to within arm's reach it becomes easy to move 
your body in. You must research this well. 



Glue and Lacquer Emulsion Body 

The spirit of "Glue and Lacquer Emulsion Body" 41 is to stick to the enemy and not separate from 
him. When you approach the enemy, stick firmly with your head, body and legs. People tend to 
advance their head and legs quickly, but their body lags behind. You should stick firmly so that 
there is not the slightest gap between the enemy's body and your body. You must consider this 
carefully. 



To Strive for Height 

By "to strive for height" is meant, when you close with the enemy, to strive with him for 
superior height without cringing. Stretch your legs, stretch your hips, and stretch your neck 
face to face with him. When you think you have won, and you are the higher, thrust in 
strongly. You must learn this. 



To Apply Stickiness 

When the enemy attacks and you also attack with the long sword, you should go in with a 
sticky feeling and fix your long sword against the enemy's as you receive his cut. The 
spirit of stickiness is not hitting very strongly, but hitting so that the long swords do not 
separate easily. It is best to approach as calmly as possible when hitting the enemy's long 
sword with stickiness. The difference between "Stickiness" and "Entanglement" is that 
stickiness is firm and entanglement is weak. You must appreciate this. 



The Body Strike 

The Body Strike means to approach the enemy through a gap in his guard. The spirit is to 
strike him with your body. Turn your face a little aside and strike the enemy's breast with 
your left shoulder thrust out. Approach with a spirit of bouncing the enemy away, striking 
as strongly as possible in time with your breathing. If you achieve this method of closing 
with the enemy, you will be able to knock him ten or twenty feet away. It is possible to 
strike the enemy until he is dead. Train well. 



Three Ways to Parry His Attack 

There are three methods to parry a cut: 

First, by dashing the enemy's long sword to your right, as if thrusting at his eyes, 



40 Chinese Monkey"s Body: A Chinese monkey here means a short-armed monkey. 

41 Glue and lacquer emulsion: The lacquer work which takes its name from Japan, used to coat furniture and home 
utensils, architecture, weapons and armour. 



when he makes an attack. 

Or, to parry by thrusting the enemy's long sword towards his right eye with the 
feeling of snipping his neck. 

Or, when you have a short "long sword", without worrying about parrying the 
enemy's long sword, to close with him quickly, thrusting at his face with your left hand. 

These are the three ways of parrying. You must bear in mind that you can always 
clench your left hand and thrust at the enemy's face with your fist. For this it is necessary 
to train well. 



To Stab at the Face 

To stab at the face means, when you are in confrontation with the enemy, that your spirit 
is intent on stabbing at his face, following the line of the blades with the point of your long 
sword. If you are intent on stabbling at his face, his face and body will become rideable. 
When the enemy becomes rideable, there are various opportunities for winning. You must 
concentrate on this. When fighting and the enemy's body becomes as if rideable, you can 
win quickly, so you ought not to forget to stab at the face. You must persue the value of 
this technique through training. 



To Stab at the Heart 

To stab at the heart means, when fighting and there are obstructions above or to the 
sides, and whenever it is difficult to cut, to thrust at the enemy. You must stab the enemy's 
breast without letting the point of your long sword waver, showing the enemy the ridge of 
the blade square-on, and with the spirit of deflecting his long sword. The spirit of this 
principle is often useful when we become tired or for some reason our long sword will not 
cut. You must understand the application of this method. 



To Scold "Tut-TUT!" 

"Scold" means that, when the enemy tries to counter-cut as you attack, you counter-cut 
again from below as if thrusting at him, trying to hold him down. With very quick timing you 
cut, scolding the enemy. Thrust up, "Tut!", and cut "TUT!" This timing is encountered time 
and time again in exchanges of blows. The way to scold Tut-TUT is to time the cut 
simultaneously with raising your long sword as if to thrust the enemy. You must learn this 
through repetitive practice. 



The Smacking Parry 

By "smacking parry" is meant that when you clash swords with the enemy, you meet his 
attacking cut on your long sword with a tee-dum, tee-dum rhythm, smacking his sword 
and cutting him. The spirit of the smacking parry is not parrying, or smacking strongly, but 
smacking the enemy's long sword in accordance with his attacking cut, primarily intent on 
quickly cutting him. If you understand the timing of smacking, however hard your long 
swords clash together, your swordpoint will not be knocked back even a little. You must 
research sufficiently to realise this. 



There are Many Enemies 



"There are many enemies applies when you are fighting one against many. Draw both 
sword and companion sword and assume a wide-stretched left and right attitude. The 
spirit is to chase the enemies around from side to side, even though they come from all 
four directions. Observe their attacking order, and go to meet first those who attack first. 
Sweep your eyes around broadly, carefully examining the attacking order, and cut left and 
right alternately with your swords. Waiting is bad. Always quickly reassume your attitudes 
to both sides, cut the enemies down as they advance, crushing them in the direction from 
which they attack. Whatever you do, you must drive the enemy together, as if tying a line 
of fishes, and when they are seen to be piled up, cut them down strongly without giving 
them room to move. 



The Advantage When Coming to Blows 

You can know how to win through strategy with the long sword, but it cannot be clearly 
explained in writing. You must practise diligently in order to understand how to win. 
Oral tradition : 43, The true Way of strategy is revealed in the long sword." 



One Cut 

You can win with certainty with the spirit of "one cut". 44 It is difficult to attain this if you do 
not learn strategy well. If you train well in this Way, strategy will come from your heart and 
you will be able to win at will. You must train diligently. 



Direct Communication 

The spirit of "Direct Communication" is how the true Way of the NiTo Ichi school is 
received and handed down. 

Oral tradition: "Teach your body strategy." 

Recorded in the above book is an outline of Ichi school sword fighting. 

To learn how to win with the long sword in strategy, first learn the five approaches 
and the five attitudes, and absorb the Way of the long sword naturally in your body. You 
must understand spirit and timing, handle the long sword naturally, and move body and 
legs in harmony with your spirit. Whether beating one man or two, you will then know 
values in strategy. 

Study the contents of this book, taking one item at a time, and through fighting with 
enemies you will gradually come to know the principle of the Way. 



42 There are many enemies: Musashi is held to be the inventor of the Two Sword style. His school is sometimes called 
"Nito Ryu" (two sword school) and sometimes "Niten Ryu" (two heavens school). He writes that the use of two swords is 
for when there are many enemies, but people practise a style of fencing with a sword in each hand to give practical 
advantage in fencing. Musashi used the words "two swords" when meaning to use all one's resources in combat. He 
never used two swords when up against a skilled swordsman. 

43 Oral tradition: Other Kendo schools also have oral traditions as opposed to teachings passed on in formal technique. 

44 One cut: Whatever this means, it is wothwhile to note the "Hitotsu Gachi" (One Victory), the Kiri Otoshi technique of the 
Itto Ryu school, where one cut provides attack and defence, cutting down the enemy's sword and spirit, and the related 
"Itchi no Tachi" (Long Sword of One) of the Shinto style. 



Deliberately, with a patient spirit, absorb the virtue of all this, from time to time 
raising your hand in combat. Maintain this spirit whenever you cross swords with an 
enemy. 

Step by step walk the thousand-mile road. 

Study strategy over the years and achieve the spirit of the warrior. Today is victory 
over yourself of yesterday; tomorrow is your victory over lesser men. Next, in order to beat 
more skilful men, train according to this book, not allowing your heart to be swayed along 
a side-track. Even if you kill an enemy, if it is not based on what you have learned it is not 
the true Way. 

If you attain this Way of victory, then you will be able to beat several tens of men. 
What remains is sword-fighting ability, which you can attain in battles and duels. 



The Second Year of Shoho, the twelfth day of the fifth month (1645) 



Teruo Magonojo 



SHINMEN MUSASHI 



The Fire Book 



In this the Fire Book of the NiTo Ichi school of strategy I describe fighting as fire. 

In the first place, people think narrowly about the benefit of strategy. By using only 
their fingertips, they only know the benefit of three of the five inches of the wrist. They let a 
contest be decided, as with the folding fan, merely by the span of their forearms. They 
specialise in the small matter of dexterity, learning such trifles as hand and leg 
movements with the bamboo practise sword. 45 

In my strategy, the training for killing enemies is by way of many contests, fighting 
for survival, discovering the meaning of life and death, learning the Way of the sword, 
judging the strength of attacks and understanding the Way of the "edge and ridge" of the 
sword. 

You cannot profit from small techniques particularly when full armor is worn. 46 My 
Way of strategy is the sure method to win when fighting for your life one man against five 
or ten. There is nothing wrong with the principle "one man can beat ten, so a thousand 
men can beat ten thousand". You must research this. Of course you cannot assemble a 
thousand or ten thousand men for everyday training. But you can become a master of 
strategy by training alone with a sword, so that you can understand the enemy's 
strategies, his strength and resources, and come to appreciate how to apply strategy to 
beat ten thousand enemies. 

Any man who wants to master the essence of my strategy must research 
diligently, training morning and evening. Thus can he polish his skill, become free from 
self, and realise extrordinary ability. He will come to posess miraculous power. 

This is the practical result of strategy. 



Depending on the Place 

Examine your environment 

Stand in the sun; that is, take up an attitude with the sun behind you. If the 
situation does not allow this, you must try to keep the sun on your right side. In buildings, 
you must stand with the entrance behind you or to your right. Make sure that your rear is 
unobstructed, and that there is free space on your left, your right side being occupied with 
your sword attitude. At night, if the enemy can be seen, keep the fire behind you and the 
entrance to your right, and otherwise take up your attitude as above. You must look down 
on the enemy, and take up your attitude on slightly higher places. For example, the 



45 Bamboo practice sword: There have been practise swords of various kinds throughout the history of Kendo: some are 
made of spliced bamboo covered with cloth or hide. 

46 Full armour: The words "Roku Gu" (six pieces) are used. This is a set of armour consisting of Cuiras, gauntlets, 
sleeves, apron and thigh pieces, or, according to another convention, body armour, helmet, mask, thigh pieces, gauntlets 
and leg pieces. 



Kamiza in a house is thought of as a high place. 

When the fight comes, always endeavour to chase the enemy around to your left 
side. Chase him towards awkward places, and try to keep him with his back to awkward 
places. When the enemy gets into an inconvenient position, do not let him look around, 
but conscientiously chase him around and pin him down. In houses, chase the enemy into 
the thresholds, lintels, doors, verandas, pillars, and so on, again not letting him see his 
situation. 

Always chase the enemy into bad footholds, obstacles at the side, and so on, 
using the virtues of the place to establish predominant positions from which to fight. You 
must research and train diligently in this. 



The Three Methods to Forestall the Enemy 

The first is to forestall him by attacking. This is called Ken No Sen (to set him up). 

Another method is to forestall him as he attacks. This is called Tai No Sen (to wait 
for the initiative). 

The other method is when you and the enemy attack together. This is called Tai 
Tai No Sen (to accompany him and forestall him). 

There are no methods of taking the lead other than these three. Because you can 
win quickly by taking the lead, it is one of the most important things in strategy. There are 
several things involved in taking the lead. You must make the best of the situation, see 
through the enemy's spirit so that you grasp his strategy and defeat him. It is impossible to 
write about this in detail. 



The First-Ken No Sen 

When you decide to attack, keep calm and dash in quickly, forestalling the enemy. Or you 
can advance seemingly strongly but with a reserved spirit, forestalling him with the 
reserve. 

Alternately, advance with as strong a spirit as possible, and when you reach the 
enemy move with your feet a little quicker than normal, unsettling him and overwhelming 
him sharply. 

Or, with your spirit calm, attack with a feeling of constantly crushing the enemy, 
from first to last. The spirit is to win in the depths of the enemy. 
These are all Ken No Sen. 



The Second-Tai No Sen 

When the enemy attacks, remain undisturbed but feign weakness. As the enemy reaches 
you, suddenly move away indicating that you intend to jump aside, then dash in attacking 
strongly as soon as you see the enemy relax. This is one way. 



47 Kazima: This is the residence of the ancestral spirit of a house; the head of the house sits nearest this place. It is often 
a slightly raised recess in a wall, sometimes containing a hanging scroll, armour, or other religious property. 

48 The three methods to forestall an enemy: A great swordsman or other artist will have mastered the ability to forestall 
the enemy. The great swordsman is always "before" his environment. This does not mean speed. You cannot beat a 
good swordsman, because he subconsciously sees the origin of every real action. One can still see in Kendo practice 
wonderful old gentlemen slowly hitting young champoins on the head almost casually. It is the practiced ability to sum up 
a changing situation instantly. 



Or, as the enemy attacks, attack more strongly, taking advantage of the resulting 
disorder in his timing to win. 

This is the Tai No Sen principle. 



The Third-Tai Tai No Sen 

When the enemy makes a quick attack, you must attack strongly and calmly, aim for his 
weak point as he draws near, and strongly defeat him. 

Or, if the enemy attacks calmly, you must observe his movement and, with your 
body rather floating, join in with his movements as he draws near. Move quickly and cut 
him strongly. 

This is Tai Tai No Sen 

These things cannot be clearly explained in words. You must research what is written 
here. In these three ways of forestalling, you must judge the situation. This does not mean 
that you always attack first; but if the enemy attacks first you can lead him around. In 
strategy, you have effectively won when you forestall the enemy, so you must train well to 
attain this. 



To Hold Down a Pillow 

"To Hold Down a Pillow" 49 means not allowing the enemy's head to rise. 

In contests of stategy it is bad to be led about by the enemy. You must always be 
able to lead the enemy about. Obviously the enemy will also be thinking of doing this, but 
he cannot forestall you if you do not allow him to come out. In strategy, you must stop the 
enemy as he attempts to cut; you must push down his thrust, and throw off his hold when 
he tries to grapple. This is the meaning of "to hold down a pillow". When you have 
grasped this principle, whatever the enemy tries to bring about in the fight you will see in 
advance and suppress it. The spirit is to check his attack at the syllable "at . . .", when he 
jumps check his advance at the syllable "ju . . .", and check his cut at "cu . . .". 

The important thing in strategy is to suppress the enemy's useful actions but allow 
his useless actions. However, doing this alone is defensive. First, you must act according 
to the Way, suppress the enemy's techniques, foiling his plans, and thence command him 
directly. When you can do this you will be a master of strategy. You must train well and 
research "holding down a pillow". 



Crossing at a Ford 

"Crossing at a ford" means, for example, crossing the sea at a strait, or crossing over a 
hundred miles of broad sea at a crossing place. I believe this "crossing at a ford" occurs 
often in a man's lifetime. It means setting sail even though your friends stay in harbour, 
knowing the route, knowing the soundness of your ship and the favour of the day. When 
all the conditions are met, and there is perhaps a favourable wind, or a tailwind, then set 
sail. If the wind changes within a few miles of your destination, you must row across the 
remaining distance without sail. 



49 To hold down a pillow: Note that samurai and Japanese ladies slept with heads on a small wooden pillow shaped to 
accommodate their hairstyle. 



If you attain this spirit, it applies to everyday life. You must always think of crossing 
at a ford. 

In strategy also it is important to "cross at a ford". Discern the enemy's capability 
and, knowing your own strong points, "cross the ford" at the advantageous place, as a 
good captain crosses a sea route. If you succeed in crossing at the best place, you may 
take your ease. To cross at a ford means to attack the enemy's weak point, and to put 
yourself in an advantageous position. This is how to win in large-scale strategy. The spirit 
of crossing at a ford is necessary in both large — and small-scale strategy. 

You must research this well. 



To Know the Times 

"To know the times" means to know the enemy's disposition in battle. Is it flourishing or 
waning? By observing the spirit of the enemy's men and getting the best position, you can 
work out the enemy's disposition and move your men accordingly. You can win through 
this principle of strategy, fighting from a position of advantage. 

When in a duel, you must forestall the enemy and attack when you have first 
recognised his school of strategy, perceived his quality and his strong and weak points. 
Attack in an unsuspected manner, knowing his metre and modulation and the appropriate 
timing. 

Knowing the times means, if your ability is high, seeing right into things. If you are 
thoroughly conversant with strategy, you will recognise the enemy's intentions and thus 
have many opportunities to win. You must sufficiently study this. 

To Tread Down the Sword 

"To tread down the sword" is a principle often used in strategy. First, in large-scale 
strategy, when the enemy first discharges bows and guns and then attacks, it is difficult 
for us to attack if we are busy loading powder into our guns or notching our arrows. The 
spirit is to attack quickly while the enemy is still shooting with bows or guns. The spirit is to 
win by "treading down" as we receive the enemy's attack. 

In single combat, we cannot get a decisive victory by cutting, with a "tee-dum tee- 
dum" feeling, in the wake of the enemy's attacking long sword. We must defeat him at the 
start of his attack, in the spirit of treading him down with the feet, so that he cannot rise 
again to the attack. 

"Treading" does not simply mean treading with the feet. Tread with the body, tread 
with the spirit, and, of course, tread and cut with the long sword. You must achieve the 
spirit of not allowing the enemy to attack a second time. This is the spirit of forestalling in 
every sense. Once at the enemy, you should not aspire just to strike him, but to cling after 
the attack. You must study this deeply. 



To Know "Collapse" 

Everything can collapse. Houses, bodies, and enemies collapse when their rhythm 
becomes deranged. 

In large-scale strategy, when the enemy starts to collapse you must persue him 
without letting the chance go. If you fail to take advantage of your enemies' collapse, they 
may recover. 



In single combat, the enemy sometimes loses timing and collapses. If you let this 
opportunity pass, he may recover and not be so negligent thereafter. Fix your eye on the 
enemy's collapse, and chase him, attacking so that you do not let him recover. You must 
do this. The chasing attack is with a strong spirit. You must utterly cut the enemy down so 
that he does not recover his position. You must understand utterly how to cut down the 
enemy. 



To Become the Enemy 

"To become the enemy" means to think yourself into the enemy's position. In the world 
people tend to think of a robber trapped in a house as a fortified enemy. However, if we 
think of "becoming the enemy", we feel that the whole world is against us and that there is 
no escape. He who is shut inside is a pheasant. He who enters to arrest is a hawk. You 
must appreciate this. 

In large-scale strategy, people are always under the impression that the enemy is 
strong, and so tend to become cautious. But if you have good soldiers, and if you 
understand the principles of strategy, and if you know how to beat the enemy, there is 
nothing to worry about. 

In single combat also you must put yourself in the enemy's position. If you think, 
"Here is a master of the Way, who knows the principles of strategy", then you will surely 
lose. You must consider this deeply. 



To Release Four Hands 

"To release four hands" 50 is used when you and the enemy are contending with the same 
spirit, and the issue cannot be decided. Abandon this spirit and win through an alternative 
resource. 

In large-scale strategy, when there is a "four hands" spirit, do not give up — it is 
man's existence. Immediately throw away this spirit and win with a technique the enemy 
does not expect. 

In single combat also, when we think we have fallen into the "four hands" situation, 
we must defeat the enemy by changing our mind and applying a suitable technique 
according to his condition. You must be able to judge this. 



To Move the Shade 

"To move the shade" is used when you cannot see the enemy's spirit. 

In large-scale strategy, when you cannot see the enemy's position, indicate that 
you are about to attack strongly, to discover his resources. It is easy then to defeat him 
with a different method once you see his resources. 

In single combat, if the enemy takes up a rear or side attitude of the long sword so 
that you cannot see his intention, make a feint attack, and the enemy will show his long 
sword, thinking he sees your spirit. Benefiting from what you are shown, you can win with 



50 To release four hands: "Yotsu te o hanasu"-the expression "Yotsu te" means the condition of grappling with both 
arms engaged with the opponent's arms, or "deadlock". It is also the name used to describe various articles with four 
corners joined, such as a fishing net, and was given to an article of ladies' clothing which consisted of a square of cloth 
tied from the back over each shoulder and under each arm, with a knot on the breast. 



certainty. If you are negligent you will miss the timing. Research this well. 



To Hold Down a Shadow 

"Holding down a shadow" is used when you can see the enemy's attacking spirit. 

In large-scale strategy, when the enemy embarks on an attack, if you make a 
show of strongly suppressing his technique, he will change his mind. Then, altering your 
spirit, defeat him by forestalling him with a Void spirit. 

Or, in single combat, hold down the enemy's strong intention with a suitable timing, 
and defeat him by forestalling him with this timing. You must study this well. 



To Pass On 

Many things are said to be passed on. Sleepiness can be passed on, and yawning can be 
passed on. Time can be passed on also. 

In large-scale strategy, when the enemy is agitated and shows an inclination to 
rush, do not mind in the least. Make a show of complete calmness, and the enemy will be 
taken by this and will become relaxed. When you see that this spirit has been passed on, 
you can bring about the enemy's defeat by attacking strongly with a Void spirit. 

In single combat, you can win by relaxing your body and spirit and then, catching 
on the moment the enemy relaxes, attack strongly and quickly, forestalling him. 

What is known as "getting someone drunk" is similar to this. You can also infect 
the enemy with a bored, careless, or weak spirit. You must study this well. 



To Cause Loss of Balance 

Many things can cause a loss of balance. One cause is danger, another is hardship, and 
another is surprise. You must research this. 

In large-scale strategy it is important to cause loss of balance. Attack without 
warning where the enemy is not expecting it, and while his spirit is undecided follow up 
your advantage and, having the lead, defeat him. 

Or, in single combat, start by making a show of being slow, then suddenly attack 
strongly. Without allowing him space for breath to recover from the fluctuation of spirit, you 
must grasp the opportunity to win. Get the feel of this. 



To Frighten 

Fright often occurs, caused by the unexpected. 

In large-scale strategy you can frighten the enemy not by what you present to their 
eyes, but by shouting, making a small force seem large, or by threatening them from the 
flank without warning. These things all frighten. You can win by making best use of the 
enemy's frightened rhythm. 

In single combat, also, you must use the advantage of taking the enemy unawares 
by frightening him with your body, long sword, or voice, to defeat him. You should 
research this well. 



To Soak In 



When you have come to grips and are striving together with the enemy, and you realise 
that you cannot advance, you "soak in" and become one with the enemy. You can win by 
applying a suitable technique while you are mutually entangled. 

In battles involving large numbers as well as in fights with small numbers, you can 
often win decisively with the advantage of knowing how to "soak" into the enemy, 
whereas, were you to draw apart, you would lose the chance to win. Research this well. 



To Injure the Corners 

It is difficult to move strong things by pushing directly, so you should "injure the corners". 

In large-scale strategy, it is beneficial to strike at the corners of the enemy's force. 
If the corners are overthrown, the spirit of the whole body will be overthrown. To defeat 
the enemy you must follow up the attack when the corners have fallen. 

In single combat, it is easy to win once the enemy collapses. This happens when 
you injure the "corners" of his body, and this weaken him. It is important to know how to 
do this, so you must research this deeply. 



To Throw into Confusion 

This means making the enemy lose resolve. 

In large-scale strategy we can use your troops to confuse the enemy on the field. 
Observing the enemy's spirit, we can make him think, "Here? There? Like that? Like this? 
Slow? Fast?" Victory is certain when the enemy is caught up in a rhythm that confuses his 
spirit. 

In single combat, we can confuse the enemy by attacking with varied techniques 
when the chance arises. Feint a thrust or cut, or make the enemy think you are going 
close to him, and when he is confused you can easily win. 

This is the essence of fighting, and you must research it deeply. 



The Three Shouts 

The three shouts are divided thus: before, during and after. Shout according to the 
situation. The voice is a thing of life. We shout against fires and so on, against the wind 
and the waves. The voice shows energy. 

In large-scale strategy, at the start of battle we shout as loudly as possible. During 
the fight, the voice is low-pitched, shouting out as we attack. After the contest, we shout in 
the wake of our victory. These are the three shouts. 

In single combat, we make as if to cut and shout "Ei!" at the same time to disturb 
the enemy, then in the wake of our shout we cut with the long sword. We shout after we 
have cut down the enemy — this is to announce victory. This is called "sen go no koe" 
(before and after voice). We do not shout simultaneously with flourishing the long sword. 
We shout during the fight to get into rhythm. Research this deeply. 



To Mingle 



In battles, when the armies are in confrontation, attack the enemy's strong points and, 
when you see that they are beaten back, quickly separate and attack yet another strong 
point on the periphery of his force. The spirit of this is like a winding mountain path. 

This is an important fighting method for one man against many. Strike down the 
enemies in one quarter, or drive them back, then grasp the timing and attack further 
strong points to right and left, as if on a winding mountain path, weighing up the enemies' 
disposition. When you know the enemies' level, attack strongly with no trace of retreating 
spirit. 

In single combat, too, use this spirit with the enemy's strong points. 
What is meant by 'mingling' is the spirit of advancing and becoming engaged with 
the enemy, and not withdrawing even one step. You must understand this. 

To Crush 

This means to crush the enemy regarding him as being weak. 

In large-scale strategy, when we see that the enemy has few men, or if he has 
many men but his spirit is weak and disordered, we knock the hat over his eyes, crushing 
him utterly. If we crush lightly, he may recover. You must learn the spirit of crushing as if 
with a hand-grip. 

In single combat, if the enemy is less skilful than yourself, if his rhythm is 
disorganized, or if he has fallen into evasive or retreating attitudes, we must crush him 
straightaway, with no concern for his presence and without allowing him space for breath. 
It is essential to crush him all at once. The primary thing is not to let him recover his 
position even a little. You must research this deeply. 



The Mountain-Sea Change 

The "mountain-sea" spirit means that it is bad to repeat the same thing several times 
when fighting the enemy. There may be no help but to do something twice, but do not try it 
a third time. If you once make an attack and fail, there is little chance of success if you use 
the same approach again. If you attempt a technique which you have previously tried 
unsucessfully and fail yet again, then you must change your attacking method. 

If the enemy thinks of the mountains, attack like the sea; and if he thinks of the 
sea, attack like the mountains. You must research this deeply. 



To Penetrate the Depths 

When we are fighting with the enemy, even when it can be seen that we can win on the 
surface with the benefit of the Way, if his spirit is not extinguished, he may be beaten 
superficially yet undefeated in spirit deep inside. With this principle of "penetrating the 
depths" we can destroy the enemy's spirit in its depths, demoralising him by quickly 
changing our spirit. This often occurs. 

Penetrating the depths means penetrating with the long sword, penetrating with 
the body, and penetrating with the spirit. This cannot be understood in a generalisation. 

Once we have crushed the enemy in the depths, there is no need to remain 
spirited. But otherwise we must remain spirited. If the enemy remains spirited it is difficult 
to crush him. You must train in penetrating the depths for large-scale strategy and also 
single combat. 



To Renew 



"To renew" applies when we are fighting with the enemy, and an entangled spirit arises 
where there is no possible resolution. We must abandon our efforts, think of the situation 
in a fresh spirit then win in the new rhythm. To renew, when we are deadlocked with the 
enemy, means that without changing our circumstance we change our spirit and win 
through a different technique. 

It is necessary to consider how "to renew" also applies in large-scale strategy. 
Research this diligently. 



Rat's Head, Ox's Neck 

"Rat's head and ox's neck" means that, when we are fighting with the enemy and both he 
and we have become occupied with small points in an entangled spirit, we must always 
think of the Way of strategy as being both a rat's head and an ox's neck. Whenever we 
have become preoccupied with small details, we must suddenly change into a large spirit, 
interchanging large with small. 

This is one of the essences of strategy. It is necessary that the warrior think in this 
spirit in everyday life. You must not depart from this spirit in large-scale strategy nor in 
single combat. 



The Commander Knows the Troops 

"The commander knows the troops" applies everywhere in fights in my Way of strategy. 

Using the wisdom of strategy, think of the enemy as your own troops. When you 
think in this way you can move him at will and be able to chase him around. You become 
the general and the enemy becomes your troops. You must master this. 



To Let Go the Hilt 

There are various kinds of spirit involved in letting go the hilt. 

There is the spirit of winning without a sword. There is also the spirit of holding the 
long sword but not winning. The various methods cannot be expressed in writing. You 
must train well. 



The Body of a Rock 01 

When you have mastered the Way of strategy you can suddenly make your body like a 
rock, and ten thousand things cannot touch you. This is the body of a rock. 
You will not be moved. Oral tradition. 

What is recorded above is what has been constantly on my mind about Ichi school 
sword fencing, written down as it came to me. This is the first time I have written about my 



51 The body of the rock: This is recorded in the Terao Ka Ki, the chronicle of the house of Terao. Once, a lord asked 
Musashi "What is this 'Body of a rock'?" Musashi replied, "Please summon my pupil Terao Ryuma Suke". When Terao 
appeared, Musashi ordered him to kill himself by cutting his abdomen. Just as Terao was about to make the cut, Musashi 
restrained him and said to the lord, "This is the 'Body of the Rock'". 



technique, and the order of things is a bit confused. It is difficult to express it clearly. 

This book is a spiritual guide for the man who wishes to learn the Way. 

My heart has been inclined to the Way of strategy from my youth onwards. I have 
devoted myself to training my hand, tempering my body, and attaining the many spiritual 
attitudes of sword fencing. If we watch men of other schools discussing theory, and 
concentrating on techniques with the hands, even though they seem skilful to watch, they 
have not the slightest true spirit. 

Of course, men who study in this way think they are training the body and spirit, 
but it is an obstacle to the true Way, and its bad influence remains for ever. Thus the true 
Way of strategy is becoming decadent and dying out. 

The true Way of sword fencing is the craft of defeating the enemy in a fight, and 
nothing other than this. If you attain and adhere to the wisdom of my strategy, you need 
never doubt that you will win. 



The second year of Shoho, the fifth month, the twelfth day (1645) 



Teruo Magonojo 



SHINMEN MUSASHI 



The Wind Book 



In strategy you must know the Ways of other schools, so I have written about various 
other traditions of strategy in this the Wind Book. 

Without knowledge of the Ways of other schools, it is difficult to understand the 
essence of my Ichi school. Looking at other schools we find some that specialise in 
techniques of strength using extra-long swords. Some schools study the Way of the short 
sword, known as kodachi. Some schools teach dexterity in large numbers of sword 
techniques, teaching attitudes of the sword as the "surface" and the Way as the "interior". 

That none of these are the true Way I show clearly in the interior of this book — all 
the vices and virtues and rights and wrongs. My Ichi school is different. Other schools 
make accomplishments their means of livelihood, growing flowers and decoratively 
colouring articles in order to sell them. This is definately not the Way of strategy. 

Some of the world's strategists are concerned only with sword fencing, and limit 
their training to flourishing the long sword and carriage of the body. But is dexterity alone 
sufficient to win? This is not the essence of the Way. 

I have recorded the unsatisfactory points of other schools one by one in this book. 
You must study these matters deeply to appreciate the benefit of my Ni To Ichi school. 



Other Schools Using Extra-Long Swords 

Some other schools have a liking for extra-long swords. From the point of view of my 
strategy these must be seen as weak schools. This is because they do not appreciate the 
principle of cutting the enemy by any means. Their preference is for the extra-long sword 
and, relying on the virtue of its length, they think to defeat the enemy from a distance. 

In this world it is said, "One inch gives the hand advantage", but these are the idle 
words of one who does not know strategy. It shows the inferior strategy of a weak sprit 
that men should be dependant on the length of their sword, fighting from a distance 
without the benefit of strategy. 

I expect there is a case for the school in question liking extra-long swords as part 
of it's doctrine, but if we compare this with real life it is unreasonable. Surely we need not 
necessarily be defeated if we are using a short sword, and have no long sword? 

It is difficult for these people to cut the enemy when at close quarters because of 
the length of the long sword. The blade path is large so the long sword is an 
encumbrance, and they are at a disadvantage compared to the man armed with a short 
companion sword. 

From olden times it has been said: "Great and small go together." So do not 
unconditionally dislike extra-long swords. What I dislike is the inclination towards the long 
sword. If we consider large-scale strategy, we can think of large forces in terms of long 
swords, and small forces as short swords. Cannot few men give battle against many? 



There are many instances of few men overcoming many. 

Your strategy is of no account if when called on to fight in a confined space your 
heart is inclined to the long sword, or if you are in a house armed only with your 
companion sword. Besides, some men have not the strength of others. 

In my doctrine, I dislike preconceived, narrow spirit. You must study this well. 



The Strong Long Sword Spirit in Other Schools 

You should not speak of strong and weak long swords. If you just wield the long sword in 
a strong spirit your cutting will become coarse, and if you use the sword coarsely you will 
have difficulty in winning. 

If you are concerned with the strength of your sword, you will try to cut 
unreasonably strongly, and will not be able to cut at all. It is also bad to try to cut strongly 
when testing the sword. Whenever you cross swords with an enemy you must not think of 
cutting him either strongly or weakly; just think of cutting and killing him. Be intent solely 
on killing the enemy. Do not try to cut strongly and, of course, do not think of cutting 
weakly. You should only be concerned with killing the enemy. 

If you rely on strength, when you hit the enemy's sword you will inevitably hit too 
hard. If you do this, your own sword will be carried along as a result. Thus the saying, 
"The strongest hand wins", has no meaning. 

In large-scale strategy, if you have a strong army and are relying on strength to 
win, but the enemy also has a strong army, the battle will be fierce. This is the same for 
both sides. 

Without the correct principle the fight cannot be won. 

The spirit of my school is to win through the wisdom of strategy, paying no 
attention to trifles. Study this well. 



Use of the Shorter Long Sword in Other Schools 

Using a shorter long sword is not the true Way to win. 

In ancient times, tachi and katana meant long and short swords. Men of superior 
strength in the world can wield even a long sword lightly, so there is no case for their liking 
the short sword. They also make use of the length of spears and halberds. Some men use 
a shorter long sword with the intention of jumping in and stabbing the enemy at the 
unguarded moment when he flourishes his sword. This inclination is bad. 

To aim for the enemy's unguarded moment is completely defensive, and 
undesirable at close quarters with the enemy. Furthermore, you cannot use the method of 
jumping inside his defense with a short sword if there are many enemies. Some men think 
that if they go against many enemies with a shorter long sword they can unrestrictedly 
frisk around cutting in sweeps, but they have to parry cuts continuously, and eventually 
become entangled with the enemy. This is inconsistant with the true Way of strategy. 

The sure Way to win thus is to chase the enemy around in a confusing manner, 
causing him to jump aside, with your body held strongly and straight. The same principle 
applies to large-scale strategy. The essence of strategy is to fall upon the enemy in large 
numbers and to bring about his speedy downfall. By their study of strategy, people of the 
world get used to countering, evading and retreating as the normal thing. They become 
set in this habit, so can easily be paraded around by the enemy. The Way of strategy is 
straight and true. You must chase the enemy around and make him obey your spirit. 



Other Schools with many Methods of using the Long Sword 



I think it is held in other schools that there are many methods of using the long sword in 
order to gain the admiration of beginners. This is selling the Way. It is a vile spirit in 
strategy. 

The reason for this is that to deliberate over many ways of cutting down a man is 
an error. To start with, killing is not the Way of mankind. Killing is the same for people who 
know about fighting and for those who do not. It is the same for women or children, and 
there are not many different methods. We can speak of different tactics such as stabbing 
and mowing down, but none other than these. 

Anyway, cutting down the enemy is the Way of strategy, and there is no need for 
many refinements of it. 

Even so, according to the place, your long sword may be obstructed above or to 
the sides, so you will need to hold your sword in such manner that it can be used. There 
are five methods in five directions. 

Methods apart from these five — hand twisting, body bending, jumping out, and so 
on, to cut the enemy — are not the true Way of strategy. In order to cut the enemy you 
must not make twisting or bending cuts. This is completely useless. In my strategy, I bear 
my spirit and body straight, and cause the enemy to twist and bend. The necessary spirit 
is to win by attacking the enemy when his spirit is warped. You must study this well. 



Use of Attitudes of the Long Sword in Other Schools 

Placing a great deal of importance on the attitudes of the long sword is a mistaken way of 
thinking. What is known in the world as "attitude" applies when there is no enemy. The 
reason is that this has been a precedent since ancient times, that there should be no such 
thing as "This is the modern way to do it" duelling. You must force the enemy into 
inconvenient situations. 

Attitudes are for situations in which you are not to be moved. That is, for 
garrisoning castles, battle array, and so on, showing the spirit of not being moved even by 
a strong assault. In the Way of duelling, however, you must always be intent upon taking 
the lead and attacking. Attitude is the spirit of awaiting an attack. You must appreciate 
this. 

In duels of strategy you must move the opponent's attitude. Attack where his spirit 
is lax, throw him into confusion, irritate and terrify him. Take advantage of the enemy's 
rhythm when he is unsettled and you can win. 

I dislike the defensive spirit known as "attitude". Therefore, in my Way, there is 
something called "Attitude-No Attitude". 

In large-scale strategy we deploy our troops for battle bearing in mind our strength, 
observing the enemy's numbers, and noting the details of the battlefield. This is at the 
start of the battle. 

The spirit of attacking is completely different from the spirit of being attacked. 
Bearing an attack well, with a strong attitude, and parrying the enemy's attack well, is like 
making a wall of spears and halberds. When you attack the enemy, your spirit must go to 
the extent of pulling the stakes out of a wall and using them as spears and halberds. You 
must examine this well. 



Fixing the Eyes in Other Schools 



Some schools maintain that the eyes should be fixed on the enemy's long sword. Some 
schools fix the eye on the hands. Some fix the eyes on the face, and some fix the eyes on 
the feet, and so on. If you fix the eyes on these places your spirit can become confused, 
and your strategy thwarted. 

I will explain this in detail. Footballers 52 do not fix their eyes on the ball, but by 
good play on the field they can perform well. When you become accustomed to 
something, you are not limited to the use of your eyes. People such as master musicians 
have the music score in front of their nose, or flourish the sword in several ways when 
they have mastered the Way, but this does not mean that they fix their eyes on these 
things specifically, or that they make pointless movements of the sword. It means that 
they can see naturally. 

In the Way of strategy, when you have fought many times you will easily be able to 
appraise the speed and position of the enemy's sword, and having mastery of the Way 
you will see the weight of his spirit. In strategy, fixing the eyes means gazing at the man's 
heart. 

In large-scale strategy the area to watch is the enemy's strength. "Perception" and 
"sight" are the two methods of seeing. Perception consists of concentrating strongly on 
the enemy's spirit, observing the condition of the battle field, fixing the gaze strongly, 
seeing the progress of the fight and the changes of advantage. This is the sure way to 
win. 

In single combat you must not fix the eyes on details. As I said before, if you fix 
your eyes on details and neglect important things, your spirit will become bewildered, and 
victory will escape you. Research this principle well and train diligently. 



Use of the Feet in Other Schools 

There are various methods of using the feet: floating foot, jumping foot, springing foot, 
treading foot, crow's foot, and such nible walking methods. From the point of view of my 
strategy, these are all unsatisfactory. 

I dislike floating foot because the feet always tend to float during the fight. The 
Way must be trod firmly. 

Neither do I like jumping foot, because it encourages the habit of jumping, and a 
jumpy spirit. However much you jump, there is no real justification for it, so jumping is bad. 

Springing foot causes a springing spirit which is indecisive. 

Treading foot is a "waiting" method, and I especially dislike it. 

Apart from these, there are various fast walking methods, such as crow's foot, and 

so on. 

Sometimes, however, you may encounter the enemy on marshland, swampy 
ground, river valleys, stony ground, or narrow roads, in which situations you cannot jump 
or move the feet quickly. 

In my strategy, the footwork does not change. I always walk as I usually do in the 
street. You must never lose control of your feet. According to the enemy's rhythm, move 
fast or slowly, adjusting your body not too much and not too little. 

Carrying the feet is important also in large-scale strategy. This is because, if you 
attack quickly and thoughtlessly without knowing the enemy's spirit, your rhythm will 
become deranged and you will not be able to win. Or, if you advance too slowly, you will 
not be able to take advantage of the enemy's disorder, the opportunity to win will escape, 
and you will not be able to finish the fight quickly. You must win by seizing upon the 



52 Footballers: Football was a court game in ancient Japan. There is a reference to it in Genji Monogatari. 



enemy's disorder and derangement, and by not according him even a little hope of 
recovery. Practise this well. 



Speed in Other Schools 

Speed is not part of the true Way of strategy. Speed implies that things seem fast or slow, 
according to whether or not they are in rhythm. Whatever the Way, the master of strategy 
does not appear fast. 

Some people can walk as fast as a hundred or a hundred and twenty miles in a 
day, but this does not mean that they run continuously from morning till night. Unpractised 
runners may seem to have been running all day, but their performance is poor. 

In the Way of dance, accomplished performers can sing while dancing, but when 
beginners try this they slow down and their spirit becomes busy. The "old pine tree" 53 
melody beaten on a leather drum is tranquil, but when beginners try this they slow down 
and their spirit becomes busy. Very skilful people can manage a fast rhythm, but it is bad 
to beat hurredly. If you try to beat too quickly you will get out of time. Of course, slowness 
is bad. Really skilful people never get out of time, and are always deliberate, and never 
appear busy. From this example, the principle can be seen. 

What is known as speed is especially bad in the Way of strategy. The reason for 
this is that depending on the place, marsh or swamp and so on, it may not be possible to 
move the body and legs together quickly. Still less will you be able to cut quickly if you 
have a long sword in this situation. If you try to cut quickly, as if using a fan or short sword, 
you will not actually cut even a little. You must appreciate this. 

In large-scale strategy also, a fast busy spirit is undesirable. The spirit must be that 
of holding down a pillow, then you will not be even a little late. 

When you opponent is hurrying recklessly, you must act contrarily, and keep calm. 
You must not be influenced by the opponent. Train diligently to attain this spirit. 



"Interior" and "Surface" in Other Schools 

There is no "interior" nor "surface" in strategy. 

The artistic accomplishments usually claim inner meaning and secret tradition, and 
"interior" and "gate", 54 but in combat there is no such thing as fighting on the surface, or 
cutting with the interior. When I teach my Way, I first teach by training in techniques which 
are easy for the pupil to understand, a doctrine which is easy to understand. I gradually 
endeavour to explain the deep principle, points which it is hardly possible to comprehend, 
according to the pupil's progress. In any event, because the way to understanding is 
through experience, I do not speak of "interior" and "gate". 

In this world, if you go into the mountains, and decide to go deeper and yet 
deeper, instead you will emerge at the gate. Whatever is the Way, it has an interior, and it 
is sometimes a good thing to point out the gate. In strategy, we cannot say what is 
concealed and what is revealed. 

Accordingly I dislike passing on my Way through written pledges and regulations. 
Perceiving the ability of my pupils, I teach the direct Way, remove the bad influence of 
other schools, and gradually introduce them to the true Way of the warrior. 



53 Old pine tree: "KoMatsu Bushi", an old tune for flute or lyre. 

54 Gate: A student enrolling in a school would pass through the gate of the Dojo. To enter a teacher's gate means to take 
up a course of study. 



The method of teaching my strategy is with a trustworthy spirit. You must train 
diligently. 

I have tried to record an outline of the strategy of other schools in the above nine sections. 
I could now continue by giving a specific account of these schools one by one, from the 
"gate" to the "interior", but I have intentionally not named the schools or their main points. 
The reason for this is that different branches of schools give different interpretations of the 
doctrines. In as much as men's opinions differ, so there must be differing ideas on the 
same matter. Thus no one man's conception is valid for any school. 

I have shown the general tendencies of other schools on nine points. If we look at 
them from an honest viewpoint, we see that people always tend to like long swords or 
short swords, and become concerned with strength in both large and small matters. You 
can see why I do not deal with the "gates" of other schools. 

In my Ichi school of the long sword there is neither gate nor interior. There is no 
inner meaning in sword attitudes. You must simply keep your spirit true to realise the 
virtue of strategy. 



Twelfth day of the fifth month, the second year of Shoho (1645) 



Teruo Magonojo 



SHINMEN MUSASHI 



The Book of the Void 



The Ni To Ichi Way of strategy is recorded in this the Book of the Void. 

What is called the spirit of the void is where there is nothing. It is not included in 
man's knowledge. Of course the void is nothingness. By knowing things that exist, you 
can know that which does not exist. That is the void. 

People in this world look at things mistakenly, and think that what they do not 
understand must be the void. This is not the true void. It is bewilderment. 

In the Way of strategy, also, those who study as warriors think that whatever they 
cannot understand in their craft is the void. This is not the true void. 

To attain the Way of strategy as a warrior you must study fully other martial arts 
and not deviate even a little from the Way of the warrior. With your spirit settled, 
accumulate practice day by day, and hour by hour. Polish the twofold spirit heart and 
mind, and sharpen the twofold gaze perception and sight. When your spirit is not in the 
least clouded, when the clouds of bewilderment clear away, there is the true void. 

Until you realise the true Way, whether in Buddhism or in common sense, you may 
think that things are correct and in order. However, if we look at things objectively, from 
the viewpoint of laws of the world, we see various doctrines departing from the true Way. 
Know well this spirit, and with forthrightness as the foundation and the true spirit as the 
Way. Enact strategy broadly, correctly and openly. 

Then you will come to think of things in a wide sense and, taking the void as the 
Way, you will see the Way as void. 

In the void is virtue, and no evil. Wisdom has existence, principle has existence, 
the Way has existence, spirit is nothingness. 



Twelfth day of the fifth month, second year of Shoho (1645) 
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Sun Wu and his Book 



Ssu-ma Gf ien gives the following biography of Sun Tzu: Sun Tzu Wu 
was a native of the Ctfi State. His ART OF WAR brought him to the notice 
of Ho Lu, [2] King of Wu. Ho Lu said to him: "I have carefully perused 
your 13 chapters. 

May I submit your theory of managing soldiers to a slight test?" 

Sun Tzu replied: "You may." 

Ho Lu asked: "May the test be applied to women?" 

The answer was again in the affirmative, so arrangements were made to 
bring 180 ladies out of the Palace. Sun Tzu divided them into two 
companies, and placed one of the King's favorite concubines at the head of 
each. He then bade them all take spears in their hands, and addressed them 
thus: "I presume you know the difference between front and back, right 
hand and left hand?" 

The girls replied: Yes. 

Sun Tzu went on: "When I say "Eyes front," you must look straight 
ahead. When I say "Left turn," you must face towards your left hand. When 
I say "Right turn," you must face towards your right hand. When I say 
"About turn," you must face right round towards your back." 

Again the girls assented. The words of command having been thus 
explained, he set up the halberds and battle-axes in order to begin the drill. 
Then, to the sound of drums, he gave the order "Right turn." But the girls 



only burst out laughing. Sun Tzu said: "If words of command are not clear 
and distinct, if orders are not thoroughly understood, then the general is to 
blame." 

So he started drilling them again, and this time gave the order "Left turn," 
whereupon the girls once more burst into fits of laughter. Sun Tzu: "If 
words of command are not clear and distinct, if orders are not thoroughly 
understood, the general is to blame. But if his orders ARE clear, and the 
soldiers nevertheless disobey, then it is the fault of their officers." 

So saying, he ordered the leaders of the two companies to be beheaded. 
Now the king of Wu was watching the scene from the top of a raised 
pavilion; and when he saw that his favorite concubines were about to be 
executed, he was greatly alarmed and hurriedly sent down the following 
message: "We are now quite satisfied as to our general's ability to handle 
troops. If We are bereft of these two concubines, our meat and drink will 
lose their savor. It is our wish that they shall not be beheaded." 

Sun Tzu replied: "Having once received His Majesty's commission to 
be the general of his forces, there are certain commands of His Majesty 
which, acting in that capacity, I am unable to accept." 

Accordingly, he had the two leaders beheaded, and straightway installed 
the pair next in order as leaders in their place. When this had been done, the 
drum was sounded for the drill once more; and the girls went through all the 
evolutions, turning to the right or to the left, marching ahead or wheeling 
back, kneeling or standing, with perfect accuracy and precision, not 
venturing to utter a sound. Then Sun Tzu sent a messenger to the King 
saying: "Your soldiers, Sire, are now properly drilled and disciplined, and 
ready for your majesty's inspection. They can be put to any use that their 
sovereign may desire; bid them go through fire and water, and they will not 
disobey." 

But the King replied: "Let our general cease drilling and return to camp. 
As for us, We have no wish to come down and inspect the troops." 

Thereupon Sun Tzu said: "The King is only fond of words, and cannot 
translate them into deeds." 
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After that, Ho Lu saw that Sun Tzu was one who knew how to handle 
an army, and finally appointed him general. In the west, he defeated the 
Ctf u State and forced his way into Ying, the capital; to the north he put fear 
into the States of Ctf i and Chin, and spread his fame abroad amongst the 
feudal princes. And Sun Tzu shared in the might of the King. 

About Sun Tzu himself this is all that Ssu-ma Ch'ien has to tell us in this 
chapter. But he proceeds to give a biography of his descendant, Sun Pin, 
born about a hundred years after his famous ancestor's death, and also the 
outstanding military genius of his time. The historian speaks of him too as 
Sun Tzu, and in his preface we read: "Sun Tzu had his feet cut off and yet 
continued to discuss the art of war." It seems likely, then, that "Pin" was a 
nickname bestowed on him after his mutilation, unless the story was 
invented in order to account for the name. 

The crowning incident of his career, the crushing defeat of his treacherous 
rival P'ang Chuan, will be found briefly related in Chapter V. ss. 19, note. 

To return to the elder Sun Tzu. He is mentioned in two other passages of 
the SHIH CHI: -- 



In the third year of his reign [512 B.C.] Ho Lu, king of Wu, took the 
field with Tzu-hsu [i.e. Wu Yuan] and Po P'ei, and attacked Gf u. He 
captured the town of Shu and slew the two prince's sons who had formerly 
been generals of Wu. He was then meditating a descent on Ying [the 
capital]; but the general Sun Wu said: "The army is exhausted. It is not yet 
possible. We must wait".... [After further successful fighting,] "in the ninth 
year [506 B.C.], King Ho Lu addressed Wu Tzu-hsu and Sun Wu, saying: 
"Formerly, you declared that it was not yet possible for us to enter Ying. Is 
the time ripe now?" The two men replied: "ChVs general Tzu-ch'ang, [4] 
is grasping and covetous, and the princes of Tang and Ts'ai both have a 
grudge against him. If Your Majesty has resolved to make a grand attack, 
you must win over Tang and Ts'ai, and then you may succeed." Ho Lu 
followed this advice, [beat Ctf u in five pitched battles and marched into 
Ying.] 



This is the latest date at which anything is recorded of Sun Wu. He does 
not appear to have survived his patron, who died from the effects of a wound 
in 496.romantic details. 

The following passage occurs in the Huai-nan Tzu: "When sovereign 
and ministers show perversity of mind, it is impossible even for a Sun Tzu 
to encounter the foe." Assuming that this work is genuine (and hitherto no 
doubt has been cast upon it), we have here the earliest direct reference for 
Sun Tzu, for Huai-nan Tzu died in 122 B.C., many years before the SHIH 
CHI was given to the world. 

Liu Hsiang (80-9 B.C.) says: "The reason why Sun Tzu at the head of 
30,000 men beat Ctf u with 200,000 is that the latter were undisciplined." 

I have heard that the ancients used bows and arrows to their advantage. 
The SHU CHU mentions "the army" among the "eight objects of 
government." The I CHING says: "'army' indicates firmness and justice; 
the experienced leader will have good fortune." The SHIH CHING says: 
"The King rose majestic in his wrath, and he marshaled his troops." The 
Yellow Emperor, Tang the Completer and Wu Wang all used spears and 
battle-axes in order to succor their generation. The SSU-MA FA says: "If 
one man slay another of set purpose, he himself may rightfully be slain." He 
who relies solely on warlike measures shall be exterminated; he who relies 
solely on peaceful measures shall perish. Instances of this are Fu Ch'ai on 
the one hand and Yen Wang on the other. In military matters, the Sage's rule 
is normally to keep the peace, and to move his forces only when occasion 
requires. He will not use armed force unless driven to it by necessity. 
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LAYING PLANS 



1 . Sun Tzu said: The art of war is of vital importance to the State. 

2. It is a matter of life and death, a road either to safety or to ruin. Hence 
it is a subject of inquiry which can on no account be neglected. 

3. The art of war, then, is governed by five constant factors, to be taken 
into account in one's deliberations, when seeking to determine the 
conditions obtaining in the field. 

4. These are: (1) The Moral Law; (2) Heaven; (3) Earth; (4) The 
Commander; (5) Method and discipline. 

[It appears from what follows that Sun Tzu means by "Moral Law" a 
principle of harmony, not unlike the Tao of Lao Tzu in its moral aspect. One 
might be tempted to render it by "morale," were it not considered as an 
attribute of the ruler.] 

5, 6. The MORAL LAW causes the people to be in complete accord with 
their ruler, so that they will follow him regardless of their lives, undismayed 
by any danger. 

[Tu Yu quotes Wang Tzu as saying: "Without constant practice, the 
officers will be nervous and undecided when mustering for battle; without 
constant practice, the general will be wavering and irresolute when the crisis 
is at hand."] 



7. HEAVEN signifies night and day, cold and heat, times and seasons. 



[The commentators, I think, make an unnecessary mystery of two words 
here. Meng Shih refers to "the hard and the soft, waxing and waning" of 
Heaven. Wang Hsi, however, may be right in saying that what is meant is 
"the general economy of Heaven," including the five elements, the four 
seasons, wind and clouds, and other phenomena.] 

8. EARTH comprises distances, great and small; danger and security; 
open ground and narrow passes; the chances of life and death. 

9. The COMMANDER stands for the virtues of wisdom, sincerely, 
benevolence, courage and strictness. 

[The five cardinal virtues of the Chinese are (1) humanity or 
benevolence; (2) uprightness of mind; (3) self-respect, self-control, or 
"proper feeling;" (4) wisdom; (5) sincerity or good faith. Here "wisdom" 
and "sincerity" are put before "humanity or benevolence," and the two 
military virtues of "courage" and "strictness" substituted for "uprightness 
of mind" and "self-respect, self-control, or 'proper feeling.'"] 

10. By METHOD AND DISCIPLINE are to be understood the 
marshaling of the army in its proper subdivisions, the graduations of rank 
among the officers, the maintenance of roads by which supplies may reach 
the army, and the control of military expenditure. 

11. These five heads should be familiar to every general: he who knows 
them will be victorious; he who knows them not will fail. 

12. Therefore, in your deliberations, when seeking to determine the 
military conditions, let them be made the basis of a comparison, in this wise: 

13. (1) Which of the two sovereigns is imbued with the Moral law? 
[I.e., "is in harmony with his subjects.".] 

(2) Which of the two generals has most ability? 
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(3) With whom lie the advantages derived from Heaven and Earth? 



(4) On which side is discipline most rigorously enforced? 

[Tu Mu alludes to the remarkable story of Ts'ao Ts'ao (A.D. 155-220), 
who was such a strict disciplinarian that once, in accordance with his own 
severe regulations against injury to standing crops, he condemned himself 
to death for having allowed him horse to shy into a field of corn! However, 
in lieu of losing his head, he was persuaded to satisfy his sense of justice by 
cutting off his hair. Ts'ao Ts'ao's own comment on the present passage is 
characteristically curt: "when you lay down a law, see that it is not 
disobeyed; if it is disobeyed the offender must be put to death."] 

(5) Which army is stronger? 

[Morally as well as physically. As Mei Yao-ch'en puts it, freely rendered, 
"ESPIRIT DE CORPS and 'big battalions.'"] 

(6) On which side are officers and men more highly trained? 

[Tu Yu quotes Wang Tzu as saying: "Without constant practice, the 
officers will be nervous and undecided when mustering for battle; without 
constant practice, the general will be wavering and irresolute when the crisis 
is at hand."] 

(7) In which army is there the greater constancy both in reward and 
punishment? 

[On which side is there the most absolute certainty that 
merit will be properly rewarded and misdeeds summarily punished?] 



14. By means of these seven considerations I can forecast victory or defeat. 

15. The general that hearkens to my counsel and acts upon it, will 
conquer: -let such a one be retained in command! The general that 
hearkens not to my counsel nor acts upon it, will suffer defeat: -let such a 
one be dismissed! 



[The form of this paragraph reminds us that Sun Tzu's treatise was 
composed expressly for the benefit of his patron Ho Lu, king of the Wu 
State.] 

16. While heading the profit of my counsel, avail yourself also of any 
helpful circumstances over and beyond the ordinary rules. 

17. According as circumstances are favorable, one should modify one's 
plans. 

[Sun Tzu, as a practical soldier, will have none of the "bookish theoric." 
He cautions us here not to pin our faith to abstract principles; "for," as Chang 
Yu puts it, "while the main laws of strategy can be stated clearly enough for 
the benefit of all and sundry, you must be guided by the actions of the enemy 
in attempting to secure a favorable position in actual warfare." On the eve 
of the battle of Waterloo, Lord Uxbridge, commanding the cavalry, went to 
the Duke of Wellington in order to learn what his plans and calculations 
were for the morrow, because, as he explained, he might suddenly find 
himself Commander-in-chief and would be unable to frame new plans in a 
critical moment. The Duke listened quietly and then said: "Who will attack 
the first tomorrow — I or Bonaparte?" "Bonaparte," replied Lord Uxbridge. 
"Well," continued the Duke, "Bonaparte has not given me any idea of his 
projects; and as my plans will depend upon his, how can you expect me to 
tell you what mine are?" ] 

18. All warfare is based on deception. 
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[The truth of this pithy and profound saying will be admitted by every 
soldier. Col. Henderson tells us that Wellington, great in so many military 
qualities, was especially distinguished by "the extraordinary skill with 
which he concealed his movements and deceived both friend and foe."] 

19. Hence, when able to attack, we must seem unable; when using our 
forces, we must seem inactive; when we are near, we must make the enemy 
believe we are far away; when far away, we must make him believe we are 
near. 

20. Hold out baits to entice the enemy. Feign disorder, and crush him. 

[All commentators, except Chang Yu, say, "When he is in disorder, crush 
him." It is more natural to suppose that Sun Tzu is still illustrating the uses 
of deception in war.] 

21. If he is secure at all points, be prepared for him. If he is in superior 
strength, evade him. 

22. If your opponent is of choleric temper, seek to irritate him. Pretend to 
be weak, that he may grow arrogant. 

[Wang Tzu, quoted by Tu Yu, says that the good tactician plays with his 
adversary as a cat plays with a mouse, first feigning weakness and 
immobility, and then suddenly pouncing upon him.] 

23. If he is taking his ease, give him no rest. 

[This is probably the meaning though Mei Yao-ch'en has the note: "while 
we are taking our ease, wait for the enemy to tire himself out." The YU 
LAN has "Lure him on and tire him out."] 



If his forces are united, separate them. 

[Less plausible is the interpretation favored by most of the commentators: 
"If sovereign and subject are in accord, put division between them."] 

24. Attack him where he is unprepared, appear where you are not 
expected. 

25. These military devices, leading to victory, must not be divulged 
beforehand. 

26. Now the general who wins a battle makes many calculations in his 
temple ere the battle is fought. 

[Chang Yu tells us that in ancient times it was customary for a temple to 
be set apart for the use of a general who was about to take the field, in order 
that he might there elaborate his plan of campaign.] 

The general who loses a battle makes but few calculations beforehand. Thus 
do many calculations lead to victory, and few calculations to defeat: how 
much more no calculation at all! It is by attention to this point that I can 
foresee who is likely to win or lose. 
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WAGING WAR 



[Ts'ao Kung has the note: "He who wishes to fight must first count the 
cost," which prepares us for the discovery that the subject of the chapter is 
not what we might expect from the title, but is primarily a consideration of 
ways and means.] 

1 . Sun Tzu said: In the operations of war, where there are in the field a 
thousand swift chariots, as many heavy chariots, and a hundred thousand 
mail-clad soldiers, 

[The "swift chariots" were lightly built and, according to Chang Yu, used 
for the attack; the "heavy chariots" were heavier, and designed for purposes 
of defense. Li Gf uan, it is true, says that the latter were light, but this seems 
hardly probable. It is interesting to note the analogies between early Chinese 
warfare and that of the Homeric Greeks. In each case, the war-chariot was 
the important factor, forming as it did the nucleus round which was grouped 
a certain number of foot-soldiers. With regard to the numbers given here, 
we are informed that each swift chariot was accompanied by 75 footmen, 
and each heavy chariot by 25 footmen, so that the whole army would be 
divided up into a thousand battalions, each consisting of two chariots and a 
hundred men.] 

with provisions enough to carry them a thousand LI, 

[2.78 modern LI go to a mile. The length may have varied slightly since 
Sun Tzu's time.] 



the expenditure at home and at the front, including entertainment of guests, 
small items such as glue and paint, and sums spent on chariots and armor, 
will reach the total of a thousand ounces of silver per day. Such is the cost 
of raising an army of 100,000 men. 

2. When you engage in actual fighting, if victory is long in coming, then 
men's weapons will grow dull and their ardor will be damped. If you lay 
siege to a town, you will exhaust your strength. 

3. Again, if the campaign is protracted, the resources of the State will not 
be equal to the strain. 

4. Now, when your weapons are dulled, your ardor damped, your strength 
exhausted and your treasure spent, other chieftains will spring up to take 
advantage of your extremity. Then no man, however wise, will be able to 
avert the consequences that must ensue. 

5. Thus, though we have heard of stupid haste in war, cleverness has 
never been seen associated with long delays. 

[This concise and difficult sentence is not well explained by any of the 
commentators. Ts'aoKung, LiCh'uan, MengShih, Tu Yu, Tu Mu and Mei 
Yao-ctf en have notes to the effect that a general, though naturally stupid, 
may nevertheless conquer through sheer force of rapidity. Ho Shih says: 
"Haste may be stupid, but at any rate it saves expenditure of energy and 
treasure; protracted operations may be very clever, but they bring calamity 
in their train." Wang Hsi evades the difficulty by remarking: "Lengthy 
operations mean an army growing old, wealth being expended, an empty 
exchequer and distress among the people; true cleverness insures against 
the occurrence of such calamities." Chang Yu says: "So long as victory 
can be attained, stupid haste is preferable to clever dilatoriness." Now Sun 
Tzu says nothing whatever, except possibly by implication, about ill- 
considered haste being better than ingenious but lengthy operations. What 
he does say is something much more guarded, namely that, while speed may 
sometimes be injudicious, tardiness can never be anything but foolish - if 
only because it means impoverishment to the nation. In considering the 
point raised here by Sun Tzu, the classic example of Fabius Cunctator will 
inevitably occur to the mind. That general deliberately measured the 
endurance of Rome against that of Hannibals's isolated army, because it 
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seemed to him that the latter was more likely to suffer from a long campaign 
in a strange country. But it is quite a moot question whether his tactics 
would have proved successful in the long run. Their reversal it is true, led 
to Cannae; but this only establishes a negative presumption in their favor.] 

6. There is no instance of a country having benefited from prolonged 
warfare. 

7. It is only one who is thoroughly acquainted with the evils of war that 
can thoroughly understand the profitable way of carrying it on. 

[That is, with rapidity. Only one who knows the disastrous effects of a 
long war can realize the supreme importance of rapidity in bringing it to a 
close. Only two commentators seem to favor this interpretation, but it fits 
well into the logic of the context, whereas the rendering, "He who does not 
know the evils of war cannot appreciate its benefits," is distinctly pointless.] 

8. The skillful soldier does not raise a second levy, neither are his supply- 
wagons loaded more than twice. 

[Once war is declared, he will not waste precious time in waiting for 
reinforcements, nor will he return his army back for fresh supplies, but 
crosses the enemy's frontier without delay. This may seem an audacious 
policy to recommend, but with all great strategists, from Julius Caesar to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the value of time ~ that is, being a little ahead of your 
opponent —has counted for more than either numerical superiority or the 
nicest calculations with regard to commissariat.] 

9. Bring war material with you from home, but forage on the enemy. 
Thus the army will have food enough for its needs. 



[The Chinese word translated here as "war material" literally means 
"things to be used", and is meant in the widest sense. It includes all the 
impedimenta of an army, apart from provisions.] 

10. Poverty of the State exchequer causes an army to be maintained by 
contributions from a distance. Contributing to maintain an army at a 
distance causes the people to be impoverished. 

[The beginning of this sentence does not balance properly with the next, 
though obviously intended to do so. The arrangement, moreover, is so 
awkward that I cannot help suspecting some corruption in the text. It never 
seems to occur to Chinese commentators that an emendation may be 
necessary for the sense, and we get no help from them there. The Chinese 
words Sun Tzu used to indicate the cause of the people's impoverishment 
clearly have reference to some system by which the husbandmen sent their 
contributions of corn to the army direct. But why should it fall on them to 
maintain an army in this way, except because the State or Government is 
too poor to do so?] 

1 1 . On the other hand, the proximity of an army causes prices to go up; 
and high prices cause the people's substance to be drained away. 

[Wang Hsi says high prices occur before the army has left its own 
territory. Ts'ao Kung understands it of an army that has already crossed the 
frontier.] 

12. When their substance is drained away, the peasantry will be afflicted 
by heavy exactions. 

13. 14. With this loss of substance and exhaustion of strength, the homes 
of the people will be stripped bare, and three-tenths of their income will be 
dissipated; 
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[Tu Mu and Wang Hsi agree that the people are not mulcted not of 3/10, 
but of 7/1 0, of their income. But this is hardly to be extracted from our text. 
Ho Shih has a characteristic tag: "The PEOPLE being regarded as the 
essential part of the State, and FOOD as the people's heaven, is it not right 
that those in authority should value and be careful of both?"] 

while government expenses for broken chariots, worn-out horses, breast- 
plates and helmets, bows and arrows, spears and shields, protective mantles, 
draught-oxen and heavy wagons, will amount to four-tenths of its total 
revenue. 

15. Hence a wise general makes a point of foraging on the enemy. One 
cartload of the enemy's provisions is equivalent to twenty of one's own, and 
likewise a single PICUL of his provender is equivalent to twenty from one's 
own store. 



[Because twenty cartloads will be consumed in the process of transporting 
one cartload to the front. A PICUL is a unit of measure equal to 133.3 
pounds (65.5 kilograms).] 

16. Now in order to kill the enemy, our men must be roused to anger; that 
there may be advantage from defeating the enemy, they must have their 
rewards. 



[Tu Mu says: "Rewards are necessary in order to make the soldiers see 
the advantage of beating the enemy; thus, when you capture spoils from the 
enemy, they must be used as rewards, so that all your men may have a keen 
desire to fight, each on his own account."] 

17. Therefore in chariot fighting, when ten or more chariots have been 
taken, those should be rewarded who took the first. Our own flags should 
be substituted for those of the enemy, and the chariots mingled and used in 
conjunction with ours. The captured soldiers should be kindly treated and 
kept. 



18. This is called, using the conquered foe to augment one's own strength. 

19. In war, then, let your great object be victory, not lengthy campaigns. 

[As Ho Shih remarks: "War is not a thing to be trifled with." Sun Tzu 
here reiterates the main lesson which this chapter is intended to enforce."] 

20. Thus it may be known that the leader of armies is the arbiter of the 
people's fate, the man on whom it depends whether the nation shall be in 
peace or in peril. 
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ATTACK BY STRATAGEM 



1 . Sun Tzu said: In the practical art of war, the best thing of all is to take 
the enemy's country whole and intact; to shatter and destroy it is not so 
good. So, too, it is better to recapture an army entire than to destroy it, to 
capture a regiment, a detachment or a company entire than to destroy them. 

[The equivalent to an army corps, according to Ssu-ma Fa, consisted 
nominally of 12500 men; according to Ts'ao Kung, the equivalent of a 
regiment contained 500 men, the equivalent to a detachment consists from 
any number between 1 00 and 500, and the equivalent of a company contains 
from 5 to 100 men. For the last two, however, Chang Yu gives the exact 
figures of 100 and 5 respectively.] 

2. Hence to fight and conquer in all your battles is not supreme 
excellence; supreme excellence consists in breaking the enemy's resistance 
without fighting. 

[Here again, no modern strategist but will approve the words of the old 
Chinese general. Moltke's greatest triumph, the capitulation of the huge 
French army at Sedan, was won practically without bloodshed.] 

3. Thus the highest form of generalship is to balk the enemy's plans; 

[Perhaps the word "balk" falls short of expressing the full force of the 
Chinese word, which implies not an attitude of defense, whereby one might 
be content to foil the enemy's stratagems one after another, but an active 



policy of counter-attack. Ho Shih puts this very clearly in his note: "When 
the enemy has made a plan of attack against us, we must anticipate him by 
delivering our own attack first."] 

the next best is to prevent the junction of the enemy's forces; 

[Isolating him from his allies. We must not forget that Sun Tzu, in 
speaking of hostilities, always has in mind the numerous states or 
principalities into which the China of his day was split up.] 

the next in order is to attack the enemy's army in the field; 

[When he is already at full strength.] 
and the worst policy of all is to besiege walled cities. 

4. The rule is, not to besiege walled cities if it can possibly be avoided. 

[Another sound piece of military theory. Had the Boers acted upon it in 
1899, and refrained from dissipating their strength before Kimberley, 
Mafeking, or even Ladysmith, it is more than probable that they would have 
been masters of the situation before the British were ready seriously to 
oppose them.] 

The preparation of mantlets, movable shelters, and various implements 
of war, will take up three whole months; 
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[It is not quite clear what the Chinese word, here translated as "mantlets", 
described. Ts'ao Kung simply defines them as "large shields," but we get a 
better idea of them from Li Ctfuan, who says they were to protect the heads 
of those who were assaulting the city walls at close quarters. This seems to 
suggest a sort of Roman TESTUDO, ready made. Tu Mu says they were 
wheeled vehicles used in repelling attacks, but this is denied by Ctf en Hao. 
The name is also applied to turrets on city walls. Of the "movable shelters" 
we get a fairly clear description from several commentators. They were 
wooden missile-proof structures on four wheels, propelled from within, 
covered over with raw hides, and used in sieges to convey parties of men to 
and from the walls, for the purpose of filling up the encircling moat with 
earth. Tu Mu adds that they are now called "wooden donkeys."] 

and the piling up of mounds over against the walls will take three months 
more. 

[These were great mounds or ramparts of earth heaped up to the level of 
the enemy's walls in order to discover the weak points in the defense, and 
also to destroy the fortified turrets mentioned in the preceding note.] 

5. The general, unable to control his irritation, will launch his men to 
the assault like swarming ants, 

[This vivid simile of Ts'ao Kung is taken from the spectacle of an army 
of ants climbing a wall. The meaning is that the general, losing patience at 
the long delay, may make a premature attempt to storm the place before his 
engines of war are ready.] 

with the result that one-third of his men are slain, while the town still 
remains untaken. Such are the disastrous effects of a siege. 



[We are reminded of the terrible losses of the Japanese before Port Arthur, 
in the most recent siege which history has to record.] 

6. Therefore the skillful leader subdues the enemy's troops without any 
fighting; he captures their cities without laying siege to them; he overthrows 
their kingdom without lengthy operations in the field. 

[Chia Lin notes that he only overthrows the Government, but does no 
harm to individuals. The classical instance is Wu Wang, who after having 
put an end to the Yin dynasty was acclaimed "Father and mother of the 
people."] 

7. With his forces intact he will dispute the mastery of the Empire, and 
thus, without losing a man, his triumph will be complete. 

[Owing to the double meanings in the Chinese text, the latter part of the 
sentence is susceptible of quite a different meaning: "And thus, the weapon 
not being blunted by use, its keenness remains perfect."] 

This is the method of attacking by stratagem. 

8. It is the rule in war, if our forces are ten to the enemy's one, to surround 
him; if five to one, to attack him; 

[Straightway, without waiting for any further advantage.] 

if twice as numerous, to divide our army into two. 

[Tu Mu takes exception to the saying; and at first sight, indeed, it appears 
to violate a fundamental principle of war. Ts'ao Kung, however, gives a clue 
to Sun Tzu's meaning: "Being two to the enemy's one, we may use one part 
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of our army in the regular way, and the other for some special diversion." 
Chang Yu thus further elucidates the point: "If our force is twice as 
numerous as that of the enemy, it should be split up into two divisions, one 
to meet the enemy in front, and one to fall upon his rear; if he replies to the 
frontal attack, he may be crushed from behind; if to the rearward attack, he 
may be crushed in front. " This is what is meant by saying that 'one part may 
be used in the regular way, and the other for some special diversion.' Tu 
Mu does not understand that dividing one's army is simply an irregular, just 
as concentrating it is the regular, strategical method, and he is too hasty in 
calling this a mistake."] 

9. If equally matched, we can offer battle; 

[Li Ctf uan, followed by Ho Shih, gives the following paraphrase: "If 
attackers and attacked are equally matched in strength, only the able general 
will fight."] 

if slightly inferior in numbers, we can avoid the enemy; 

[The meaning, "we can WATCH the enemy," is certainly a great 
improvement on the above; but unfortunately there appears to be no very 
good authority for the variant. Chang Yu reminds us that the saying only 
applies if the other factors are equal; a small difference in numbers is often 
more than counterbalanced by superior energy and discipline.] 

if quite unequal in every way, we can flee from him. 

10. Hence, though an obstinate fight may be made by a small force, in 
the end it must be captured by the larger force. 

1 1 . Now the general is the bulwark of the State; if the bulwark is 
complete at all points; the State will be strong; if the bulwark is defective, 
the State will be weak. 



[As Li Ch'uan tersely puts it: "Gap indicates deficiency; if the general's 
ability is not perfect (i.e. if he is not thoroughly versed in his profession), 
his army will lack strength."] 

12. There are three ways in which a ruler can bring misfortune upon his 
army:— 

13. (1) By commanding the army to advance or to retreat, being ignorant 
of the fact that it cannot obey. This is called hobbling the army. 

[Li Ch'uan adds the comment: "It is like tying together the legs of a 
thoroughbred, so that it is unable to gallop." One would naturally think of 
"the ruler" in this passage as being at home, and trying to direct the 
movements of his army from a distance. But the commentators understand 
just the reverse, and quote the saying of Tai Kung: "A kingdom should 
not be governed from without, and army should not be directed from 
within." Of course it is true that, during an engagement, or when in close 
touch with the enemy, the general should not be in the thick of his own 
troops, but a little distance apart. Otherwise, he will be liable to misjudge the 
position as a whole, and give wrong orders.] 

14. (2) By attempting to govern an army in the same way as he 
administers a kingdom, being ignorant of the conditions which obtain in an 
army. This causes restlessness in the soldier's minds. 

[Ts'ao Kung's note is, freely translated: "The military sphere and the 
civil sphere are wholly distinct; you can't handle an army in kid gloves." 
And Chang Yu says: "Humanity and justice are the principles on which to 
govern a state, but not an army; opportunism and flexibility, on the other 
hand, are military rather than civil virtues to assimilate the governing of an 
army"-to that of a State, understood.] 

15. (3) By employing the officers of his army without discrimination, 
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[That is, he is not careful to use the right man in the right place.] 

through ignorance of the military principle of adaptation to circumstances. 
This shakes the confidence of the soldiers. 



[I follow Mei Yao-ch'en here. The other commentators refer not to the 
ruler, but to the officers he employs. Thus Tu Yu says: "If a general is 
ignorant of the principle of adaptability, he must not be entrusted with a 
position of authority." Tu Mu quotes: "The skillful employer of men will 
employ the wise man, the brave man, the covetous man, and the stupid man. 
For the wise man delights in establishing his merit, the brave man likes to 
show his courage in action, the covetous man is quick at seizing advantages, 
and the stupid man has no fear of death."] 

16. But when the army is restless and distrustful, trouble is sure to come 
from the other feudal princes. This is simply bringing anarchy into the army, 
and flinging victory away. 

17. Thus we may know that there are five essentials for victory: (l)He 
will win who knows when to fight and when not to fight. 

[Chang Yu says: If he can fight, he advances and takes the offensive; if 
he cannot fight, he retreats and remains on the defensive. He will invariably 
conquer who knows whether it is right to take the offensive or the 
defensive.] 

(2) He will win who knows how to handle both superior and inferior 
forces. 



[This is not merely the general's ability to estimate numbers correctly, as 
Li Ctf uan and others make out. Chang Yu expounds the saying more 
satisfactorily: "By applying the art of war, it is possible with a lesser force 
to defeat a greater, and vice versa. The secret lies in an eye for locality, and 



in not letting the right moment slip. Thus Wu Tzu says: 'With a superior 
force, make for easy ground; with an inferior one, make for difficult 
ground.'"] 

(3) He will win whose army is animated by the same spirit throughout 
all its ranks. 

(4) He will win who, prepared himself, waits to take the enemy 
unprepared. 

(5) He will win who has military capacity and is not interfered with by 
the sovereign. 

[Tu Yu quotes Wang Tzu as saying: "It is the sovereign's function to give 
broad instructions, but to decide on battle it is the function of the general." 
It is needless to dilate on the military disasters which have been caused by 
undue interference with operations in the field on the part of the home 
government. Napoleon undoubtedly owed much of his extraordinary 
success to the fact that he was not hampered by central authority.] 

18. Hence the saying: If you know the enemy and know yourself, you 
need not fear the result of a hundred battles. If you know yourself but not 
the enemy, for every victory gained you will also suffer a defeat. 

[Li Ch'uan cites the case of Fu Chien, prince of Gf in, who in 383 A.D. 
marched with a vast army against the Chin Emperor. When warned not to 
despise an enemy who could command the services of such men as Hsieh 
An and Huan Ch'ung, he boastfully replied: "I have the population of eight 
provinces at my back, infantry and horsemen to the number of one million; 
why, they could dam up the Yangtsze River itself by merely throwing their 
whips into the stream. What danger have I to fear?" Nevertheless, his 
forces were soon after disastrously routed at the Fei River, and he was 
obliged to beat a hasty retreat.] 
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If you know neither the enemy nor yourself, you will succumb in every 
battle. 



[Chang Yu said: "Knowing the enemy enables you to take the offensive, 
knowing yourself enables you to stand on the defensive." He adds: "Attack 
is the secret of defense; defense is the planning of an attack." It would be 
hard to find a better epitome of the root-principle of war.] 



TACTICAL DISPOSITIONS 



[Ts'ao Kung explains the Chinese meaning of the words for the title of this 
chapter: "marching and countermarching on the part of the two armies with 
a view to discovering each other's condition." Tu Mu says: "It is through 
the dispositions of an army that its condition may be discovered. Conceal 
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5. Security against defeat implies defensive tactics; ability to defeat the 
enemy means taking the offensive. 

[I retain the sense found in a similar passage, in spite of the fact that the 
commentators are all against me. The meaning they give, "He who cannot 
conquer takes the defensive," is plausible enough.] 

6. Standing on the defensive indicates insufficient strength; attacking, a 
superabundance of strength. 

7. The general who is skilled in defense hides in the most secret recesses 
of the earth; 

[Literally, "hides under the ninth earth," which is a metaphor indicating 
the utmost secrecy and concealment, so that the enemy may not know his 
whereabouts."] 

he who is skilled in attack flashes forth from the topmost heights of heaven. 

[Another metaphor, implying that he falls on his adversary like a 
thunderbolt, against which there is no time to prepare. This is the opinion of 
most of the commentators.] 

Thus on the one hand we have ability to protect ourselves; on the other, a 
victory that is complete. 

8. To see victory only when it is within the ken of the common herd is 
not the acme of excellence. 

[As Ts'ao Kung remarks, "the thing is to see the plant before it has 
germinated," to foresee the event before the action has begun. Li Ctf uan 
alludes to the story of Han Hsin who, when about to attack the vastly 



superior army of Chao, which was strongly entrenched in the city of 
Ctfeng-an, said to his officers: "Gentlemen, we are going to annihilate the 
enemy, and shall meet again at dinner." The officers hardly took his words 
seriously, and gave a very dubious assent. But Han Hsin had already 
worked out in his mind the details of a clever stratagem, whereby, as he 
foresaw, he was able to capture the city and inflict a crushing defeat on his 
adversary."] 

9. Neither is it the acme of excellence if you fight and conquer and the 
whole Empire says, "Well done!" 

[True excellence being, as Tu Mu says: "To plan secretly, to move 
surreptitiously, to foil the enemy's intentions and balk his schemes, so that 
at last the day may be won without shedding a drop of blood." Sun Tzu 
reserves his approbation for things that 

"the world's coarse thumb And finger fail to plumb."] 

10. To lift an autumn hair is no sign of great strength; 

["Autumn" hair" is explained as the fur of a hare, which is finest in 
autumn, when it begins to grow afresh. The phrase is a very common one 
in Chinese writers.] 

to see the sun and moon is no sign of sharp sight; to hear the noise of thunder 
is no sign of a quick ear. 

[Ho Shih gives as real instances of strength, sharp sight and quick 
hearing: WuHuo, who could lift a tripod weighing 250 stone; LiChu, who 
at a distance of a hundred paces could see objects no bigger than a mustard 
seed; and Shih ICuang, a blind musician who could hear the footsteps of a 
mosquito.] 
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11. What the ancients called a clever fighter is one who not only wins, but 
excels in winning with ease. 

[The last half is literally "one who, conquering, excels in easy 
conquering." Mei Yao-ctfen says: "He who only sees the obvious, wins 
his battles with difficulty; he who looks below the surface of things, wins 
with ease."] 

12. Hence his victories bring him neither reputation for wisdom nor credit 
for courage. 

[Tu Mu explains this very well: "Inasmuch as his victories are gained 
over circumstances that have not come to light, the world as large knows 
nothing of them, and he wins no reputation for wisdom; inasmuch as the 
hostile state submits before there has been any bloodshed, he receives no 
credit for courage."] 

13. He wins his battles by making no mistakes. 

[Ctfen Hao says: "He plans no superfluous marches, he devises no futile 
attacks." The connection of ideas is thus explained by Chang Yu: "One who 
seeks to conquer by sheer strength, clever though he may be at winning 
pitched battles, is also liable on occasion to be vanquished; whereas he who 
can look into the future and discern conditions that are not yet manifest, will 
never make a blunder and therefore invariably win."] 

Making no mistakes is what establishes the certainty of victory, for it means 
conquering an enemy that is already defeated. 

14. Hence the skillful fighter puts himself into a position which makes 
defeat impossible, and does not miss the moment for defeating the enemy. 



[A "counsel of perfection" as Tu Mu truly observes. "Position" need not 
be confined to the actual ground occupied by the troops. It includes all the 
arrangements and preparations which a wise general will make to increase 
the safety of his army.] 

15. Thus it is that in war the victorious strategist only seeks battle after 
the victory has been won, whereas he who is destined to defeat first fights 
and afterwards looks for victory. 

[Ho Shih thus expounds the paradox: "In warfare, first lay plans which 
will ensure victory, and then lead your army to battle; if you will not begin 
with stratagem but rely on brute strength alone, victory will no longer be 
assured."] 

16. The consummate leader cultivates the moral law, and strictly adheres 
to method and discipline; thus it is in his power to control success. 

17. In respect of military method, we have, firstly, Measurement; 
secondly, Estimation of quantity; thirdly, Calculation; fourthly, 
Balancing of chances; fifthly, Victory. 

18. Measurement owes its existence to Earth; Estimation of quantity to 
Measurement; Calculation to Estimation of quantity; Balancing of chances 
to Calculation; and Victory to Balancing of chances. 

[It is not easy to distinguish the four terms very clearly in the Chinese. 
The first seems to be surveying and measurement of the ground, which 
enable us to form an estimate of the enemy's strength, and to make 
calculations based on the data thus obtained; we are thus led to a general 
weighing-up, or comparison of the enemy's chances with our own; if the 
latter turn the scale, then victory ensues. The chief difficulty lies in third 
term, which in the Chinese some commentators take as a calculation of 
NUMBERS, thereby making it nearly synonymous with the second term. 
Perhaps the second term should be thought of as a consideration of the 
enemy's general position or condition, while the third term is the estimate of 
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his numerical strength. On the other hand, Tu Mu says: "The question of 
relative strength having been settled, we can bring the varied resources of 
cunning into play." Ho Shih seconds this interpretation, but weakens it. 
However, it points to the third term as being a calculation of numbers.] 

19. A victorious army opposed to a routed one, is as a pound's weight 
placed in the scale against a single grain. 

[Literally, "a victorious army is like an I (20 oz.) weighed against a SHU 
(1/24 oz.); a routed army is a SHU weighed against an I." The point is 
simply the enormous advantage which a disciplined force, flushed with 
victory, has over one demoralized by defeat." Legge, in his note on 
Mencius, I. 2. ix. 2, makes the I to be 24 Chinese ounces, and corrects Chu 
Hsi's statement that it equaled 20 oz. only. But Li Ctf uan of the Tang 
dynasty here gives the same figure as Chu Hsi.] 

20. The onrush of a conquering force is like the bursting of pent-up 
waters into a chasm a thousand fathoms deep. 



ENERGY 



1 . Sun Tzu said: The control of a large force is the same principle as the 
control of a few men: it is merely a question of dividing up their numbers. 

[That is, cutting up the army into regiments, companies, etc., with 
subordinate officers in command of each. Tu Mu reminds us of Han Hsin's 
famous reply to the first Han Emperor, who once said to him: "How large 
an army do you think I could lead?" "Not more than 100,000 men, your 
Majesty." "And you?" asked the Emperor. "Oh!" he answered, "the more 
the better."] 

2. Fighting with a large army under your command is nowise different 
from fighting with a small one: it is merely a question of instituting signs 
and signals. 

3 . To ensure that your whole host may withstand the brunt of the enemy's 
attack and remain unshaken - this is effected by maneuvers direct and 
indirect. 



[We now come to one of the most interesting parts of Sun Tzu's treatise, 
the discussion of the CHENG and the CHI." As it is by no means easy to 
grasp the full significance of these two terms, or to render them consistently 
by good English equivalents; it may be as well to tabulate some of the 
commentators' remarks on the subject before proceeding further. Li Ch'uan: 
"Facing the enemy is CHENG, making lateral diversion is CH'I. Chia Lin: 
"In presence of the enemy, your troops should be arrayed in normal fashion, 
but in order to secure victory abnormal maneuvers must be employed. " Mei 
Yao-ctf en: "CHI is active, CHENG is passive; passivity means waiting for 
an opportunity, activity beings the victory itself. " Ho Shih: "We must cause 
the enemy to regard our straightforward attack as one that is secretly 
designed, and vice versa; thus CHENG may also be CHI, and CHI may 
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also be CHENG." He instances the famous exploit of Han Hsin, who when 
marching ostensibly against Lin-chin (now Chao-i in Shensi), suddenly 
threw a large force across the Yellow River in wooden tubs, utterly 
disconcerting his opponent. Here, we are told, the march on Lin-chin was 
CHENG, and the surprise maneuver was CH'I." Chang Yu gives the 
following summary of opinions on the words: "Military writers do not agree 
with regard to the meaning of QTI and CHENG. Wei Liao Tzu [4th cent. 
B.C.] says: 'Direct warfare favors frontal attacks, indirect warfare attacks 
from the rear.' Ts'ao Kung says: 'Going straight out to join battle is a direct 
operation; appearing on the enemy's rear is an indirect maneuver.' LiWei- 
kung [6th and 7th cent. A.D.] says: 'In war, to march straight ahead is 
CHENG; turning movements, on the other hand, are CH'L' These writers 
simply regard CHENG as CHENG, and CHI as CHI; they do not note that 
the two are mutually interchangeable and run into each other like the two 
sides of a circle . A comment on the Tang Emperor Tai Tsung goes to the 
root of the matter: 'A QTI maneuver may be CHENG, if we make the 
enemy look upon it as CHENG; then our real attack will be QTI, and vice 
versa. The whole secret lies in confusing the enemy, so that he cannot 
fathom our real intent.'" To put it perhaps a little more clearly: any attack or 
other operation is CHENG, on which the enemy has had his attention fixed; 
whereas that is QTI," which takes him by surprise or comes from an 
unexpected quarter. If the enemy perceives a movement which is meant to 
be CHI," it immediately becomes CHENG."] 

4. That the impact of your army may be like a grindstone dashed against 
an egg - this is effected by the science of weak points and strong. 

5. In all fighting, the direct method may be used for joining battle, but 
indirect methods will be needed in order to secure victory. 

[Chang Yu says: "Steadily develop indirect tactics, either by pounding 
the enemy's flanks or falling on his rear." A brilliant example of "indirect 
tactics" which decided the fortunes of a campaign was Lord Roberts' night 
march round the Peiwar Kotal in the second Afghan war. 



6. Indirect tactics, efficiently applied, are inexhausible as Heaven and 
Earth, unending as the flow of rivers and streams; like the sun and moon, 
they end but to begin anew; like the four seasons, they pass away to return 
once more. 



[Tu Yu and Chang Yu understand this of the permutations of CETI and 
CHENG." But at present Sun Tzu is not speaking of CHENG at all, unless, 
indeed, we suppose with Cheng Yu-hsien that a clause relating to it has 
fallen out of the text. Of course, as has already been pointed out, the two 
are so inextricably interwoven in all military operations, that they cannot 
really be considered apart. Here we simply have an expression, in 
figurative language, of the almost infinite resource of a great leader.] 

7. There are not more than five musical notes, yet the combinations of 
these five give rise to more melodies than can ever be heard. 

8. There are not more than five primary colors (blue, yellow, red, white, 
and black), yet in combination they produce more hues than can ever been 
seen. 

9 There are not more than five cardinal tastes (sour, acrid, salt, sweet, 
bitter), yet combinations of them yield more flavors than can ever be tasted. 

10. In battle, there are not more than two methods of attack - the direct 
and the indirect; yet these two in combination give rise to an endless series 
of maneuvers. 

1 1 . The direct and the indirect lead on to each other in turn. It is like 
moving in a circle - you never come to an end. Who can exhaust the 
possibilities of their combination? 

12. The onset of troops is like the rush of a torrent which will even roll 
stones along in its course. 

13. The quality of decision is like the well-timed swoop of a falcon which 
enables it to strike and destroy its victim. 
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[The Chinese here is tricky and a certain key word in the context it is used 
defies the best efforts of the translator. Tu Mu defines this word as "the 
measurement or estimation of distance." ] 

15. Applying this definition to the falcon, it seems to me to denote that 
instinct of SELF RESTRAINT which keeps the bird from swooping on its 
quarry until the right moment, together with the power of judging when the 
right moment has arrived. The analogous quality in soldiers is the highly 
important one of being able to reserve their fire until the very instant at 
which it will be most effective. When the "Victory" went into action at 
Trafalgar at hardly more than drifting pace, she was for several minutes 
exposed to a storm of shot and shell before replying with a single gun. 
Nelson coolly waited until he was within close range, when the broadside he 
brought to bear worked fearful havoc on the enemy's nearest ships.] 

14. Therefore the good fighter will be terrible in his onset, and prompt 
in his decision. 

[The word "decision" would have reference to the measurement of 
distance mentioned above, letting the enemy get near before striking. But I 
cannot help thinking that Sun Tzu meant to use the word in a figurative 
sense comparable to our own idiom "short and sharp." Cf. Wang Hsi's note, 
which after describing the falcon's mode of attack, proceeds: "This is just 
how the 'psychological moment' should be seized in war."] 

15. Energy may be likened to the bending of a crossbow; decision, to the 
releasing of a trigger. 

[None of the commentators seem to grasp the real point of the simile of 
energy and the force stored up in the bent cross-bow until released by the 
finger on the trigger.] 



16. Amid the turmoil and tumult of battle, there may be seeming disorder 
and yet no real disorder at all; amid confusion and chaos, your array may be 
without head or tail, yet it will be proof against defeat. 

[Mei Yao-ctf en says: "The subdivisions of the army having been 
previously fixed, and the various signals agreed upon, the separating and 
joining, the dispersing and collecting which will take place in the course of 
a battle, may give the appearance of disorder when no real disorder is 
possible. Your formation may be without head or tail, your dispositions all 
topsy-turvy, and yet a rout of your forces quite out of the question."] 

17. Simulated disorder postulates perfect discipline, simulated fear 
postulates courage; simulated weakness postulates strength. 

[In order to make the translation intelligible, it is necessary to tone down 
the sharply paradoxical form of the original. Ts'ao Kung throws out a hint 
of the meaning in his brief note: "These things all serve to destroy 
formation and conceal one's condition." But Tu Mu is the first to put it quite 
plainly: "If you wish to feign confusion in order to lure the enemy on, you 
must first have perfect discipline; if you wish to display timidity in order to 
entrap the enemy, you must have extreme courage; if you wish to parade 
your weakness in order to make the enemy over-confident, you must 
have exceeding strength."] 

18. Hiding order beneath the cloak of disorder is simply a question of 
subdivision; concealing courage under a show of timidity presupposes a 
fund of latent energy; 

[The commentators strongly understand a certain Chinese word here 
differently than anywhere else in this chapter. Thus Tu Mu says: "seeing 
that we are favorably circumstanced and yet make no move, the enemy will 
believe that we are really afraid."] 
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masking strength with weakness is to be effected by tactical dispositions. 

[Chang Yu relates the following anecdote of Kao Tsu, the first Han 
Emperor: "Wishing to crush the Hsiung-nu, he sent out spies to report on 
their condition. But the Hsiung-nu, forewarned, carefully concealed all 
their able-bodied men and well-fed horses, and only allowed infirm soldiers 
and emaciated cattle to be seen. The result was that spies one and all 
recommended the Emperor to deliver his attack. Lou Ching alone opposed 
them, saying: "When two countries go to war, they are naturally inclined 
to make an ostentatious display of their strength. Yet our spies have seen 
nothing but old age and infirmity. This is surely some ruse on the part of the 
enemy, and it would be unwise for us to attack." The Emperor, however, 
disregarding this advice, fell into the trap and found himself surrounded at 
Po-teng."] 

19. Thus one who is skillful at keeping the enemy on the move maintains 
deceitful appearances, according to which the enemy will act. 

[Ts'ao Kung's note is "Make a display of weakness and want." Tu Mu 
says: "If our force happens to be superior to the enemy's, weakness may be 
simulated in order to lure him on; but if inferior, he must be led to believe 
that we are strong, in order that he may keep off. In fact, all the enemy's 
movements should be determined by the signs that we choose to give him." 
Note the following anecdote of Sun Pin, a descendent of Sun Wu: In 341 
B.C., the Ch'i State being at war with Wei, sent Tien Chi and Sun Pin 
against the general P'ang Chuan, who happened to be a deadly personal 
enemy of the later. Sun Pin said: "The Ctf i State has a reputation for 
cowardice, and therefore our adversary despises us. Let us turn this 
circumstance to account." Accordingly, when the army had crossed the 
border into Wei territory, he gave orders to show 100,000 fires on the first 
night, 50,000 on the next, and the night after only 20,000. P'ang Chuan 
pursued them hotly, saying to himself: "I knew these men of Ctf i were 
cowards: their numbers have already fallen away by more than half." In his 
retreat, Sun Pin came to a narrow defile, with he calculated that his pursuers 
would reach after dark. Here he had a tree stripped of its bark, and inscribed 



upon it the words: "Under this tree shall P'ang Chuan die." Then, as night 
began to fall, he placed a strong body of archers in ambush near by, with 
orders to shoot directly they saw a light. Later on, P'ang Chuan arrived at 
the spot, and noticing the tree, struck a light in order to read what was 
written on it. His body was immediately riddled by a volley of arrows, and 
his whole army thrown into confusion. [The above is Tu Mu's version of the 
story; the SHIH CHI, less dramatically but probably with more historical 
truth, makes P'ang Chuan cut his own throat with an exclamation of despair, 
after the rout of his army.] ] 

He sacrifices something, that the enemy may snatch at it. 

20. By holding out baits, he keeps him on the march; then with a body 
of picked men he lies in wait for him. 

[With an emendation suggested by Li Ching, this then reads, "He lies in 
wait with the main body of his troops."] 

21. The clever combatant looks to the effect of combined energy, and 
does not require too much from individuals. 

[Tu Mu says: "He first of all considers the power of his army in the bulk; 
afterwards he takes individual talent into account, and uses each men 
according to his capabilities. He does not demand perfection from the 
untalented."] 

Hence his ability to pick out the right men and utilize combined energy. 

22. When he utilizes combined energy, his fighting men become as it 
were like unto rolling logs or stones. For it is the nature of a log or stone to 
remain motionless on level ground, and to move when on a slope; if four- 
cornered, to come to a standstill, but if round-shaped, to go rolling down. 
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[Ts'au Kung calls this "the use of natural or inherent power."] 

23. Thus the energy developed by good fighting men is as the momentum 
of a round stone rolled down a mountain thousands of feet in height. So 
much on the subject of energy. 

[The chief lesson of this chapter, in Tu Mu's opinion, is the paramount 
importance in war of rapid evolutions and sudden rushes. "Great results," 
he adds, "can thus be achieved with small forces."] 



WEAK POINTS AND STRONG 



[Chang Yu attempts to explain the sequence of chapters as follows: 
"Chapter IV, on Tactical Dispositions, treated of the offensive and the 
defensive; chapter V, on Energy, dealt with direct and indirect methods. 
The good general acquaints himself first with the theory of attack and 
defense, and then turns his attention to direct and indirect methods. He 
studies the art of varying and combining these two methods before 
proceeding to the subject of weak and strong points. For the use of direct or 
indirect methods arises out of attack and defense, and the perception of 
weak and strong points depends again on the above methods. Hence the 
present chapter comes immediately after the chapter on Energy."] 

1 . Sun Tzu said: Whoever is first in the field and awaits the coming of 
the enemy, will be fresh for the fight; whoever is second in the field and has 
to hasten to battle will arrive exhausted. 

2. Therefore the clever combatant imposes his will on the enemy, but 
does not allow the enemy's will to be imposed on him. 

[One mark of a great soldier is that he fight on his own terms or fights not 
at all. ] 

3. By holding out advantages to him, he can cause the enemy to approach 
of his own accord; or, by inflicting damage, he can make it impossible for 
the enemy to draw near. 

[In the first case, he will entice him with a bait; in the second, he will 
strike at some important point which the enemy will have to defend.] 
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4. If the enemy is taking his ease, he can harass him; if well supplied with 
food, he can starve him out; if quietly encamped, he can force him to move. 

5. Appear at points which the enemy must hasten to defend; march 
swiftly to places where you are not expected. 

6. An army may march great distances without distress, if it marches 
through country where the enemy is not. 

[Ts'ao Kung sums up very well: "Emerge from the void [q.d. like "a 
bolt from the blue"], strike at vulnerable points, shun places that are 
defended, attack in unexpected quarters."] 

7. You can be sure of succeeding in your attacks if you only attack places 
which are undefended. 

[Wang Hsi explains "undefended places" as "weak points; that is to say, 
where the general is lacking in capacity, or the soldiers in spirit; where the 
walls are not strong enough, or the precautions not strict enough; where 
relief comes too late, or provisions are too scanty, or the defenders are 
variance amongst themselves."] 

You can ensure the safety of your defense if you only hold positions that 
cannot be attacked. 



[I.e., where there are none of the weak points mentioned above. There 
is rather a nice point involved in the interpretation of this later clause. Tu 
Mu, Ch'en Hao, and Mei Yao-ctf en assume the meaning to be: "In order to 
make your defense quite safe, you must defend EVEN those places that are 
not likely to be attacked;" and Tu Mu adds: "How much more, then, those 
that will be attacked." Taken thus, however, the clause balances less well 
with the preceding-always a consideration in the highly antithetical style 
which is natural to the Chinese. Chang Yu, therefore, seems to come nearer 
the mark in saying: "He who is skilled in attack flashes forth from the 



topmost heights of heaven, making it impossible for the enemy to guard 
against him. This being so, the places that I shall attack are precisely those 
that the enemy cannot defend.... He who is skilled in defense hides in the 
most secret recesses of the earth, making it impossible for the enemy to 
estimate his whereabouts. This being so, the places that I shall hold are 
precisely those that the enemy cannot attack."] 

8. Hence that general is skillful in attack whose opponent does not know 
what to defend; and he is skillful in defense whose opponent does not know 
what to attack. 



[An aphorism which puts the whole art of war in a nutshell] 

9. O divine art of subtlety and secrecy! Through you we learn to be 
invisible, through you inaudible; 

[Literally, "without form or sound," but it is said of course with reference 
to the enemy.] 

and hence we can hold the enemy's fate in our hands. 

10. You may advance and be absolutely irresistible, if you make for the 
enemy's weak points; you may retire and be safe from pursuit if your 
movements are more rapid than those of the enemy. 

11. If we wish to fight, the enemy can be forced to an engagement even 
though he be sheltered behind a high rampart and a deep ditch. All we need 
do is attack some other place that he will be obliged to relieve. 

[Tu Mu says: "If the enemy is the invading party, we can cut his line of 
communications and occupy the roads by which he will have to return; if we 
are the invaders, we may direct our attack against the sovereign himself." It 
is clear that Sun Tzu, unlike certain generals in the late Boer war, was no 
believer in frontal attacks.] 
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12. If we do not wish to fight, we can prevent the enemy from engaging us 
even though the lines of our encampment be merely traced out on the 
ground. All we need do is to throw something odd and unaccountable in his 
way. 

[This extremely concise expression is intelligibly paraphrased by 
Chia Lin: "even though we have constructed neither wall nor ditch." Li 
Ctfuan says: "we puzzle him by strange and unusual dispositions;" and Tu 
Mu finally clinches the meaning by three illustrative anecdotes— one of Chu- 
ko Liang, who when occupying Yang-p'ing and about to be attacked by Ssu- 
ma I, suddenly struck his colors, stopped the beating of the drums, and flung 
open the city gates, showing only a few men engaged in sweeping and 
sprinkling the ground. This unexpected proceeding had the intended effect; 
for Ssu-ma I, suspecting an ambush, actually drew off his army and 
retreated. What Sun Tzu is advocating here, therefore, is nothing more nor 
less than the timely use of "bluff."] 

13. By discovering the enemy's dispositions and remaining invisible 
ourselves, we can keep our forces concentrated, while the enemy's must be 
divided. 



[The conclusion is perhaps not very obvious, but Chang Yu (after Mei 
Yao-ctf en) rightly explains it thus: "If the enemy's dispositions are visible, 
we can make for him in one body; whereas, our own dispositions being kept 
secret, the enemy will be obliged to divide his forces in order to guard 
against attack from every quarter."] 

14. We can form a single united body, while the enemy must split up into 
fractions. Hence there will be a whole pitted against separate parts of a 
whole, which means that we shall be many to the enemy's few. 

15. And if we are able thus to attack an inferior force with a superior one, 
our opponents will be in dire straits. 



1 6. The spot where we intend to fight must not be made known; for then 
the enemy will have to prepare against a possible attack at several different 
points; 

[Sheridan once explained the reason of General Grant's victories by 
saying that "while his opponents were kept fully employed wondering what 
he was going to do, HE was thinking most of what he was going to do 
himself."] 

and his forces being thus distributed in many directions, the numbers we 
shall have to face at any given point will be proportionately few. 

17. For should the enemy strengthen his van, he will weaken his rear; 
should he strengthen his rear, he will weaken his van; should he strengthen 
his left, he will weaken his right; should he strengthen his right, he will 
weaken his left. If he sends reinforcements everywhere, he will everywhere 
be weak. 



[In Frederick the Great's INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS GENERALS we 
read: "A defensive war is apt to betray us into too frequent detachment. 
Those generals who have had but little experience attempt to protect every 
point, while those who are better acquainted with their profession, having 
only the capital object in view, guard against a decisive blow, and acquiesce 
in small misfortunes to avoid greater."] 

18. Numerical weakness comes from having to prepare against possible 
attacks; numerical strength, from compelling our adversary to make these 
preparations against us. 

[The highest generalship, in Col. Henderson's words, is "to 
compel the enemy to disperse his army, and then to concentrate 
superior force against each fraction in turn."] 
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19. Knowing the place and the time of the coming battle, we may 
concentrate from the greatest distances in order to fight. 

[What Sun Tzu evidently has in mind is that nice calculation of distances 
and that masterly employment of strategy which enable a general to divide 
his army for the purpose of a long and rapid march, and afterwards to effect 
a junction at precisely the right spot and the right hour in order to confront 
the enemy in overwhelming strength. Among many such successful 
junctions which military history records, one of the most dramatic and 
decisive was the appearance of Blucher just at the critical moment on the 
field of Waterloo.] 

20. But if neither time nor place be known, then the left wing will be 
impotent to succor the right, the right equally impotent to succor the left, 
the van unable to relieve the rear, or the rear to support the van. How much 
more so if the furthest portions of the army are anything under a hundred LI 
apart, and even the nearest are separated by several LI! 

[The Chinese of this last sentence is a little lacking in precision, but the 
mental picture we are required to draw is probably that of an army 
advancing towards a given rendezvous in separate columns, each of which 
has orders to be there on a fixed date. If the general allows the various 
detachments to proceed at haphazard, without precise instructions as to the 
time and place of meeting, the enemy will be able to annihilate the army in 
detail. Chang Yu's note may be worth quoting here: "If we do not know the 
place where our opponents mean to concentrate or the day on which they 
will join battle, our unity will be forfeited through our preparations for 
defense, and the positions we hold will be insecure. Suddenly happening 
upon a powerful foe, we shall be brought to battle in a flurried condition, 
and no mutual support will be possible between wings, vanguard or rear, 
especially if there is any great distance between the foremost and hindmost 
divisions of the army."] 



21. Though according to my estimate the soldiers of Yueh exceed our 
own in number, that shall advantage them nothing in the matter of victory. 
I say then that victory can be achieved. 

[Alas for these brave words! The long feud between the two states ended 
in 473 B.C. with the total defeat of Wu by Kou Chien and its incorporation 
in Yueh. This was doubtless long after Sun Tzu's death. Chang Yu is the 
only one to point out the seeming discrepancy, which he thus goes on to 
explain: "In the chapter on Tactical Dispositions it is said, 'One may KNOW 
how to conquer without being able to DO it, f whereas here we have the 
statement that 'victory' can be achieved.' The explanation is, that in the 
former chapter, where the offensive and defensive are under discussion, it 
is said that if the enemy is fully prepared, one cannot make certain of 
beating him. But the present passage refers particularly to the soldiers of 
Yueh who, according to Sun Tzu's calculations, will be kept in ignorance of 
the time and place of the impending struggle. That is why he says here that 
victory can be achieved."] 

22. Though the enemy be stronger in numbers, we may prevent him from 
fighting. Scheme so as to discover his plans and the likelihood of their 
success. 

[An alternative reading offered by Chia Lin is: "Know beforehand all 
plans conducive to our success and to the enemy's failure." 

23. Rouse him, and learn the principle of his activity or inactivity. 

[Chang Yu tells us that by noting the joy or anger shown by the enemy 
on being thus disturbed, we shall be able to conclude whether his policy is 
to lie low or the reverse. He instances the action of Cho-ku Liang, who sent 
the scornful present of a woman's head-dress to Ssu-ma I, in order to goad 
him out of his Fabian tactics.] 
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Force him to reveal himself, so as to find out his vulnerable spots. 

24. Carefully compare the opposing army with your own, so that you 
may know where strength is superabundant and where it is deficient. 

25. In making tactical dispositions, the highest pitch you can attain is to 
conceal them; 

[The piquancy of the paradox evaporates in translation. Concealment is 
perhaps not so much actual invisibility as "showing no sign" of what you 
mean to do, of the plans that are formed in your brain.] 

conceal your dispositions, and you will be safe from the prying of the 
subtlest spies, from the machinations of the wisest brains. 

[Tu Mu explains: "Though the enemy may have clever and capable 
officers, they will not be able to lay any plans against us."] 

26. How victory may be produced for them out of the enemy's own 
tactics—that is what the multitude cannot comprehend. 

27. All men can see the tactics whereby I conquer, but what none can see 
is the strategy out of which victory is evolved. 

[I.e., everybody can see superficially how a battle is won; what they 
cannot see is the long series of plans and combinations which has preceded 
the battle.] 

28. Do not repeat the tactics which have gained you one victory, but let 
your methods be regulated by the infinite variety of circumstances. 



[As Wang Hsi sagely remarks: "There is but one root-principle underlying 
victory, but the tactics which lead up to it are infinite in number." With this 
compare Col. Henderson: "The rules of strategy are few and simple. They 
may be learned in a week. They may be taught by familiar illustrations or a 
dozen diagrams. But such knowledge will no more teach a man to lead an 
army like Napoleon than a knowledge of grammar will teach him to write 
like Gibbon."] 

29. Military tactics are like unto water; for water in its natural course 
runs away from high places and hastens downwards. 

30. So in war, the way is to avoid what is strong and to strike at what is 
weak. 

[Like water, taking the line of least resistance.] 

31. Water shapes its course according to the nature of the ground over 
which it flows; the soldier works out his victory in relation to the foe whom 
he is facing. 

32. Therefore, just as water retains no constant shape, so in warfare there 
are no constant conditions. 

33. He who can modify his tactics in relation to his opponent and thereby 
succeed in winning, may be called a heaven-born captain. 

34. The five elements (water, fire, wood, metal, earth) are not always 
equally predominant; 

[That is, as Wang Hsi says: "they predominate alternately."] 

the four seasons make way for each other in turn. 

[Literally, "have no invariable seat."] 
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There are short days and long; the moon has its periods of waning and 
waxing. 

[The purport of the passage is simply to illustrate the want of fixity in war 
by the changes constantly taking place in Nature. The comparison is not 
very happy, however, because the regularity of the phenomena which Sun 
Tzu mentions is by no means paralleled in war.] 



MANEUVERING 



1 . Sun Tzu said: In war, the general receives his commands from the 
sovereign. 

2. Having collected an army and concentrated his forces, he must blend 
and harmonize the different elements thereof before pitching his camp. 

["Chang Yu says: "the establishment of harmony and confidence 
between the higher and lower ranks before venturing into the field;" and he 
quotes a saying of Wu Tzu : "Without harmony in the State, no military 
expedition can be undertaken; without harmony in the army, no battle array 
can be formed." In an historical romance Sun Tzu is represented as saying 
to Wu Yuan: "As a general rule, those who are waging war should get rid of 
all the domestic troubles before proceeding to attack the external foe."] 

3. After that, comes tactical maneuvering, than which there is nothing 
more difficult. 



[I have departed slightly from the traditional interpretation of Ts'ao 
Kung, who says: "From the time of receiving the sovereign's instructions 
until our encampment over against the enemy, the tactics to be pursued are 
most difficult." It seems to me that the tactics or maneuvers can hardly be 
said to begin until the army has sallied forth and encamped, and Ch'ien 
Hao's note gives color to this view: "For levying, concentrating, 
harmonizing and entrenching an army, there are plenty of old rules which 
will serve. The real difficulty comes when we engage in tactical 
operations." Tu Yu also observes that "the great difficulty is to be 
beforehand with the enemy in seizing favorable position."] 
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The difficulty of tactical maneuvering consists in turning the devious into 
the direct, and misfortune into gain. 

[This sentence contains one of those highly condensed and somewhat 
enigmatical expressions of which Sun Tzu is so fond. This is how it is 
explained by Ts'ao Kung: "Make it appear that you are a long way off, then 
cover the distance rapidly and arrive on the scene before your opponent." 
Tu Mu says: "Hoodwink the enemy, so that he may be remiss and leisurely 
while you are dashing along with utmost speed." Ho Shih gives a slightly 
different turn: "Although you may have difficult ground to traverse and 
natural obstacles to encounter this is a drawback which can be turned into 
actual advantage by celerity of movement." Signal examples of this saying 
are afforded by the two famous passages across the Alps— that of Hannibal, 
which laid Italy at his mercy, and that of Napoleon two thousand years later, 
which resulted in the great victory of Marengo.] 

4. Thus, to take a long and circuitous route, after enticing the enemy 
out of the way, and though starting after him, to contrive to reach the goal 
before him, shows knowledge of the artifice of DEVIATION. 

[Tu Mu cites the famous march of Chao She in 270 B.C. to relieve the 
town of O-yu, which was closely invested by a Ch'in army. The King of 
Chao first consulted Lien P'o on the advisability of attempting a relief, but 
the latter thought the distance too great, and the intervening country too 
rugged and difficult. His Majesty then turned to Chao She, who fully 
admitted the hazardous nature of the march, but finally said: "We shall be 
like two rats fighting in a whole~and the pluckier one will win!" So he left 
the capital with his army, but had only gone a distance of 30 LI when he 
stopped and began throwing up entrenchments. For 28 days he 
continued strengthening his fortifications, and took care that spies should 
carry the intelligence to the enemy. The Qf in general was overjoyed, and 
attributed his adversary's tardiness to the fact that the beleaguered city was 
in the Han State, and thus not actually part of Chao territory. But the spies 
had no sooner departed than Chao She began a forced march lasting for two 
days and one night, and arrive on the scene of action with such astonishing 



rapidity that he was able to occupy a commanding position on the "North 
hill" before the enemy had got wind of his movements. A crushing defeat 
followed for the Ctf in forces, who were obliged to raise the siege of O-yu 
in all haste and retreat across the border.] 

5. Maneuvering with an army is advantageous; with an undisciplined 
multitude, most dangerous. 

[I adopt the reading of the TUNG TIEN, Cheng Yu-hsien and the TU 
SHU, since they appear to apply the exact nuance required in order to make 
sense. The commentators using the standard text take this line to mean that 
maneuvers may be profitable, or they may be dangerous: it all depends on 
the ability of the general] 

6. If you set a fully equipped army in march in order to snatch an 
advantage, the chances are that you will be too late. On the other hand, to 
detach a flying column for the purpose involves the sacrifice of its baggage 
and stores. 

7. Thus, if you order your men to roll up their buff-coats, and make forced 
marches without halting day or night, covering double the usual distance at 
a stretch, 

[The ordinary day's march, according to Tu Mu, was 30 LI; but on one 
occasion, when pursuing Liu Pei, Ts'ao Ts'ao is said to have covered the 
incredible distance of 300 _li_ within twenty-four hours.] 

doing a hundred LI in order to wrest an advantage, the leaders of all your 
three divisions will fall into the hands of the enemy. 

8. The stronger men will be in front, the jaded ones will fall behind, and 
on this plan only one-tenth of your army will reach its destination. 
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[The moral is, as Ts'ao Kung and others point out: Don't march a 
hundred LI to gain a tactical advantage, either with or without impedimenta. 
Maneuvers of this description should be confined to short distances. 
Stonewall Jackson said: "The hardships of forced marches are often more 
painful than the dangers of battle." He did not often call upon his troops for 
extraordinary exertions. It was only when he intended a surprise, or when 
a rapid retreat was imperative, that he sacrificed everything for speed.] 

9. If you march fifty LI in order to outmaneuver the enemy, you will lose 
the leader of your first division, and only half your force will reach the goal. 

[Literally, "the leader of the first division will be TORN AWAY."] 

10. If you march thirty LI with the same object, two-thirds of your army 
will arrive. 



[In the TUNG TIEN is added: "From this we may know the difficulty 
of maneuvering."] 

1 1 . We may take it then that an army without its baggage-train is lost; 
without provisions it is lost; without bases of supply it is lost. 

[I think Sun Tzu meant "stores accumulated in depots." But Tu Yu says 
"fodder and the like," Chang Yu says "Goods in general," and Wang Hsi 
says "fuel, salt, foodstuffs, etc."] 

12. We cannot enter into alliances until we are acquainted with the 
designs of our neighbors. 

13. We are not fit to lead an army on the march unless we are familiar 
with the face of the country-its mountains and forests, its pitfalls and 
precipices, its marshes and swamps. 



14. We shall be unable to turn natural advantage to account unless we 
make use of local guides. 

15. In war, practice dissimulation, and you will succeed. 

[In the tactics of Turenne, deception of the enemy, especially as to the 
numerical strength of his troops, took a very prominent position.] 

16. Whether to concentrate or to divide your troops, must be decided by 
circumstances. 

17. Let your rapidity be that of the wind, 

[The simile is doubly appropriate, because the wind is not only swift but, 
as Mei Yao-ctf en points out, "invisible and leaves no tracks."] 

your compactness that of the forest. 

[Meng Shih comes nearer to the mark in his note: "When slowly 
marching, order and ranks must be preserved"— so as to guard against 
surprise attacks. But natural forest do not grow in rows, whereas they do 
generally possess the quality of density or compactness.] 

18. In raiding and plundering be like fire, 
["Fierce as a blazing fire which no man can check."] 

is immovability like a mountain. 
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[That is, when holding a position from which the enemy is trying to 
dislodge you, or perhaps, as Tu Yu says, when he is trying to entice you into 
a trap.] 

19. Let your plans be dark and impenetrable as night, and when you 
move, fall like a thunderbolt. 

[Tu Yu quotes a saying of Tai Kung which has passed into a proverb: 
"You cannot shut your ears to the thunder or your eyes to the lighting— so 
rapid are they." Likewise, an attack should be made so quickly that it cannot 
be parried.] 

20. When you plunder a countryside, let the spoil be divided amongst 
your men; 

[Sun Tzu wishes to lessen the abuses of indiscriminate plundering by 
insisting that all booty shall be thrown into a common stock, which may 
afterwards be fairly divided amongst all.] 

when you capture new territory, cut it up into allotments for the benefit of 
the soldiery. 

[Ch'en Hao says "quarter your soldiers on the land, and let them sow and 
plant it." It is by acting on this principle, and harvesting the lands they 
invaded, that the Chinese have succeeded in carrying out some of their most 
memorable and triumphant expeditions, such as that of Pan Ctfao who 
penetrated to the Caspian, and in more recent years, those of Fu-k'ang-an 
and Tso Tsung-f ang.] 

21. Ponder and deliberate before you make a move. 



[Chang Yu quotes Wei Liao Tzu as saying that we must not break camp 
until we have gained the resisting power of the enemy and the cleverness of 
the opposing general] 

22. He will conquer who has learnt the artifice of deviation. Such is the 
art of maneuvering. 

[With these words, the chapter would naturally come to an end. But there 
now follows a long appendix in the shape of an extract from an earlier book 
on War, now lost, but apparently extant at the time when Sun Tzu wrote. 
The style of this fragment is not noticeable different from that of Sun Tzu 
himself, but no commentator raises a doubt as to its genuineness.] 

23. The Book of Army Management says: 

[It is perhaps significant that none of the earlier commentators give us 
any information about this work. Mei Yao-Gf en calls it "an ancient 
military classic," and Wang Hsi, "an old book on war." Considering the 
enormous amount of fighting that had gone on for centuries before Sun 
Tzu's time between the various kingdoms and principalities of China, it is 
not in itself improbable that a collection of military maxims should have 
been made and written down at some earlier period.] 

On the field of battle, 

[Implied, though not actually in the Chinese.] 

the spoken word does not carry far enough: hence the institution of gongs 
and drums. Nor can ordinary objects be seen clearly enough: hence the 
institution of banners and flags. 
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24. Gongs and drums, banners and flags, are means whereby the ears and 
eyes of the host may be focused on one particular point. 

[Chang Yu says: "If sight and hearing converge simultaneously on 
the same object, the evolutions of as many as a million soldiers will be like 
those of a single man."!] 

25. The host thus forming a single united body, is it impossible either 
for the brave to advance alone, or for the cowardly to retreat alone. 

[Chuang Yu quotes a saying: "Equally guilty are those who advance 
against orders and those who retreat against orders." Tu Mu tells a story in 
this connection of Wu Ctf i, when he was fighting against the Ctf in State. 
Before the battle had begun, one of his soldiers, a man of matchless daring, 
sallied forth by himself, captured two heads from the enemy, and returned 
to camp. Wu Ctf i had the man instantly executed, whereupon an officer 
ventured to remonstrate, saying: "This man was a good soldier, and ought 
not to have been beheaded. " Wu Ch" i replied: "I fully believe he was a good 
soldier, but I had him beheaded because he acted without orders."] 

This is the art of handling large masses of men. 

26. In night-fighting, then, make much use of signal-fires and drums, 
and in fighting by day, of flags and banners, as a means of influencing the 
ears and eyes of your army. 

[Ch'en Hao alludes to Li Kuang-pi's night ride to Ho-yang at the head of 
500 mounted men; they made such an imposing display with torches, that 
though the rebel leader Shih Ssu-ming had a large army, he did not dare to 
dispute their passage.] 

27. A whole army may be robbed of its spirit; 



["In war," says Chang Yu, "if a spirit of anger can be made to pervade all 
ranks of an army at one and the same time, its onset will be irresistible. 
Now the spirit of the enemy's soldiers will be keenest when they have newly 
arrived on the scene, and it is therefore our cue not to fight at once, but to 
wait until their ardor and enthusiasm have worn off, and then strike. It is in 
this way that they may be robbed of their keen spirit." Li Ch'uan and others 
tell an anecdote (to be found in the TSO CHUAN, year 10, ss. 1) of Ts'ao 
Kuei, a protege of Duke Chuang of Lu. The latter State was attacked by 
Ctfi, and the duke was about to join battle at Ch'ang-cho, after the first roll 
of the enemy's drums, when Ts'ao said: "Not just yet." Only after their 
drums had beaten for the third time, did he give the word for attack. Then 
they fought, and the men of Ch'i were utterly defeated. Questioned 
afterwards by the Duke as to the meaning of his delay, Ts'ao Kuei replied: 
"In battle, a courageous spirit is everything. Now the first roll of the drum 
tends to create this spirit, but with the second it is already on the wane, and 
after the third it is gone altogether. I attacked when their spirit was gone and 
ours was at its height. Hence our victory." Wu Tzu puts "spirit" first among 
the "four important influences" in war, and continues: "The value of a 
whole army— a mighty host of a million men—is dependent on one man 
alone: such is the influence of spirit!"] 

a commander-in-chief may be robbed of his presence of mind. 

[Chang Yu says: "Presence of mind is the general's most important asset. 
It is the quality which enables him to discipline disorder and to inspire 
courage into the panic-stricken." The great general Li Ching (A.D. 571- 
649) has a saying: "Attacking does not merely consist in assaulting walled 
cities or striking at an army in battle array; it must include the art of assailing 
the enemy's mental equilibrium."] 

28. Now a solider's spirit is keenest in the morning; 
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[Always provided, I suppose, that he has had breakfast. At the battle of 
the Trebia, the Romans were foolishly allowed to fight fasting, whereas 
Hannibal's men had breakfasted at their leisure.] 

by noonday it has begun to flag; and in the evening, his mind is bent only on 
returning to camp. 

29. A clever general, therefore, avoids an army when its spirit is keen, 
but attacks it when it is sluggish and inclined to return. This is the art of 
studying moods. 

30. Disciplined and calm, to await the appearance of disorder and hubbub 
amongst the enemy :~this is the art of retaining self-possession. 

31. To be near the goal while the enemy is still far from it, to wait at ease 
while the enemy is toiling and struggling, to be well-fed while the enemy is 
famished:~this is the art of husbanding one's strength. 

32. To refrain from intercepting an enemy whose banners are in perfect 
order, to refrain from attacking an army drawn up in calm and confident 
array:— this is the art of studying circumstances. 

33. It is a military axiom not to advance uphill against the enemy, nor to 
oppose him when he comes downhill. 

34. Do not pursue an enemy who simulates flight; do not attack soldiers 
whose temper is keen. 

35. Do not swallow bait offered by the enemy. 

[Li Ch'uan and Tu Mu, with extraordinary inability to see a metaphor, 
take these words quite literally of food and drink that have been poisoned by 
the enemy. Gf en Hao and Chang Yu carefully point out that the saying has 
a wider application.] 

Do not interfere with an army that is returning home. 



[The commentators explain this rather singular piece of advice by saying 
that a man whose heart is set on returning home will fight to the death 
against any attempt to bar his way, and is therefore too dangerous an 
opponent to be tackled. Chang Yu quotes the words of Han Hsin: 
"Invincible is the soldier who hath his desire and returneth homewards." A 
marvelous tale is told of Ts'ao Ts'ao's courage and resource in ch. 1 of the 
SAN KUO CHI: In 198 A.D., he was besieging Chang Hsiu in Jang, when 
Liu Piao sent reinforcements with a view to cutting off Ts'ao's retreat. The 
latter was obligbed to draw off his troops, only to find himself hemmed in 
between two enemies, who were guarding each outlet of a narrow pass in 
which he had engaged himself. In this desperate plight Ts'ao waited until 
nightfall, when he bored a tunnel into the mountain side and laid an ambush 
in it. As soon as the whole army had passed by, the hidden troops fell on his 
rear, while Ts'ao himself turned and met his pursuers in front, so that they 
were thrown into confusion and annihilated. Ts'ao Ts'ao said afterwards: 
"The brigands tried to check my army in its retreat and brought me to battle 
in a desperate position: hence I knew how to overcome them."] 

36. When you surround an army, leave an outlet free. 

[This does not mean that the enemy is to be allowed to escape. The object, 
as Tu Mu puts it, is "to make him believe that there is a road to safety, and 
thus prevent his fighting with the courage of despair." Tu Mu adds 
pleasantly: "After that, you may crush him."] 

Do not press a desperate foe too hard. 

[Ch'en Hao quotes the saying: "Birds and beasts when brought to bay 
will use their claws and teeth." Chang Yu says: "If your adversary has 
burned his boats and destroyed his cooking-pots, and is ready to stake all on 
the issue of a battle, he must not be pushed to extremities." Ho Shih 
illustrates the meaning by a story taken from the life of Yen-ctf ing. That 
general, together with his colleague Tu Chung-wei was surrounded by a 
vastly superior army of Khitans in the year 945 A.D. The country was bare 
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and desert-like, and the little Chinese force was soon in dire straits for want 
of water. The wells they bored ran dry, and the men were reduced to 
squeezing lumps of mud and sucking out the moisture. Their ranks thinned 
rapidly, until at last Fu Yen-ctf ing exclaimed: "We are desperate men. Far 
better to die for our country than to go with fettered hands into captivity!" 
A strong gale happened to be blowing from the northeast and darkening the 
air with dense clouds of sandy dust. To Chung-wei was for waiting until this 
had abated before deciding on a final attack; but luckily another officer, Li 
Shou-cheng by name, was quicker to see an opportunity, and said: "They 
are many and we are few, but in the midst of this sandstorm our numbers will 
not be discernible; victory will go to the strenuous fighter, and the wind will 
be our best ally." Accordingly, Fu Yen-ctf ing made a sudden and wholly 
unexpected onslaught with his cavalry, routed the barbarians and succeeded 
in breaking through to safety.] 

37. Such is the art of warfare. 



VARIATION IN TACTICS 



[The heading means literally "The Nine Variations," but as Sun Tzu does 
not appear to enumerate these, and as, indeed, he has already told us (V SS. 
6-11) that such deflections from the ordinary course are practically 
innumerable, we have little option but to follow Wang Hsi, who says that 
"Nine" stands for an indefinitely large number. "All it means is that in 
warfare we ought to very our tactics to the utmost degree.... I do not know 
what Ts'ao Kung makes these Nine Variations out to be, but it has been 
suggested that they are connected with the Nine Situations". This is the view 
adopted by Chang Yu. The only other alternative is to suppose that 
something has been lost—a supposition to which the unusual shortness of the 
chapter lends some weight.] 

1. Sun Tzu said: In war, the general receives his commands from the 
sovereign, collects his army and concentrates his forces. 

2. When in difficult country, do not encamp. In country where high roads 
intersect, join hands with your allies. Do not linger in dangerously isolated 
positions. 

[Chang Yu defines this situation as being situated across the frontier, in 
hostile territory. Li Ch'uan says it is "country in which there are no springs 
or wells, flocks or herds, vegetables or firewood;" Chia Lin, "one of gorges, 
chasms and precipices, without a road by which to advance."] 

In hemmed-in situations, you must resort to stratagem. In desperate 
position, you must fight. 

3. There are roads which must not be followed, 

["Especially those leading through narrow defiles," says Li Ctf uan, 
"where an ambush is to be feared."] 
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armies which must be not attacked, 

[More correctly, perhaps, "there are times when an army must not be 
attacked." Ch'en Hao says: "When you see your way to obtain a rival 
advantage, but are powerless to inflict a real defeat, refrain from attacking, 
for fear of overtaxing your men's strength."] 

towns which must be besieged, 

[Ts'ao Kung gives an interesting illustration from his own experience. 
When invading the territory of Hsu-chou, he ignored the city of Hua-pi, 
which lay directly in his path, and pressed on into the heart of the country. 
This excellent strategy was rewarded by the subsequent capture of no fewer 
than fourteen important district cities. Chang Yu says: "No town should be 
attacked which, if taken, cannot be held, or if left alone, will not cause any 
trouble." Hsun Ying, when urged to attack Pi-yang, replied: "The city is 
small and well-fortified; even if I succeed intaking it, it will be no great feat 
of arms; whereas if I fail, I shall make myself a laughing-stock." In the 
seventeenth century, sieges still formed a large proportion of war. It was 
Turenne who directed attention to the importance of marches, 
countermarches and maneuvers. He said: "It is a great mistake to waste 
men in taking a town when the same expenditure of soldiers will gain a 
province."] 

positions which must not be contested, commands of the sovereign which 
must not be obeyed. 

[This is a hard saying for the Chinese, with their reverence for authority, 
and Wei Liao Tzu (quoted by Tu Mu) is moved to exclaim: "Weapons are 
baleful instruments, strife is antagonistic to virtue, a military commander 
is the negation of civil order!" The unpalatable fact remains, however, that 
even Imperial wishes must be subordinated to military necessity.] 



4. The general who thoroughly understands the advantages that 
accompany variation of tactics knows how to handle his troops. 

5. The general who does not understand these, may be well acquainted 
with the configuration of the country, yet he will not be able to turn his 
knowledge to practical account. 

[Literally, "get the advantage of the ground," which means not only 
securing good positions, but availing oneself of natural advantages in every 
possible way. Chang Yu says: "Every kind of ground is characterized by 
certain natural features, and also gives scope for a certain variability of plan. 
How it is possible to turn these natural features to account unless 
topographical knowledge is supplemented by versatility of mind?"] 

6. So, the student of war who is unversed in the art of war of varying his 
plans, even though he be acquainted with the Five Advantages, will fail to 
make the best use of his men. 



[Chia Lin tells us that these imply five obvious and generally 
advantageous lines of action, namely: "if a certain road is short, it must be 
followed; if an army is isolated, it must be attacked; if a town is in a parlous 
condition, it must be besieged; if a position can be stormed, it must be 
attempted; and if consistent with military operations, the ruler's commands 
must be obeyed." But there are circumstances which sometimes forbid a 
general to use these advantages. For instance, "a certain road may be the 
shortest way for him, but if he knows that it abounds in natural obstacles, or 
that the enemy has laid an ambush on it, he will not follow that road. A 
hostile force may be open to attack, but if he knows that it is hard-pressed 
and likely to fight with desperation, he will refrain from striking," and so 
on.] 

7. Hence in the wise leader's plans, considerations of advantage and of 
disadvantage will be blended together. 
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["Whether in an advantageous position or a disadvantageous one," says 
Ts'ao Kung, "the opposite state should be always present to your mind."] 

8. If our expectation of advantage be tempered in this way, we may 
succeed in accomplishing the essential part of our schemes. 

[Tu Mu says: "If we wish to wrest an advantage from the enemy, we must 
not fix our minds on that alone, but allow for the possibility of the enemy 
also doing some harm to us, and let this enter as a factor into our 
calculations."] 

9. If, on the other hand, in the midst of difficulties we are always ready 
to seize an advantage, we may extricate ourselves from misfortune. 

[Tu Mu says: "If I wish to extricate myself from a dangerous position, 
I must consider not only the enemy's ability to injure me, but also my own 
ability to gain an advantage over the enemy. If in my counsels these two 
considerations are properly blended, I shall succeed in liberating myself... 
For instance; if I am surrounded by the enemy and only think of effecting 
an escape, the nervelessness of my policy will incite my adversary to pursue 
and crush me; it would be far better to encourage my men to deliver a bold 
counter-attack, and use the advantage thus gained to free myself from the 
enemy's toils."] 

10. Reduce the hostile chiefs by inflicting damage on them; 

[Chia Lin enumerates several ways of inflicting this injury, some of which 
would only occur to the Oriental mind:~"Entice away the enemy's best and 
wisest men, so that he may be left without counselors. Introduce traitors 
into his country, that the government policy may be rendered futile. Foment 
intrigue and deceit, and thus sow dissension between the ruler and his 
ministers. By means of every artful contrivance, cause deterioration 



amongst his men and waste of his treasure. Corrupt his morals by insidious 
gifts leading him into excess. Disturb and unsettle his mind by presenting 
him with lovely women." Chang Yu (after Wang Hsi) makes a different 
interpretation of Sun Tzu here: "Get the enemy into a position where he 
must suffer injury, and he will submit of his own accord."] 

and make trouble for them, 

[Tu Mu, in this phrase, in his interpretation indicates that trouble should 
be make for the enemy affecting their "possessions," or, as we might say, 
"assets," which he considers to be "a large army, a rich exchequer, harmony 
amongst the soldiers, punctual fulfillment of commands." These give us a 
whip-hand over the enemy.] 

and keep them constantly engaged; 

[Literally, "make servants of them." Tu Yu says "prevent the from 
having any rest."] 

hold out specious allurements, and make them rush to any given point. 

[Meng Shih's note contains an excellent example of the idiomatic use of: 
"cause them to forget PIEN (the reasons for acting otherwise than on their 
first impulse), and hasten in our direction."] 

1 1 . The art of war teaches us to rely not on the likelihood of the enemy's 
not coming, but on our own readiness to receive him; not on the chance of 
his not attacking, but rather on the fact that we have made our position 
unassailable. 

12. There are five dangerous faults which may affect a general: 
Recklessness, which leads to destruction; 
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["Bravery without forethought," as Ts'ao Kung analyzes it, which causes 
a man to fight blindly and desperately like a mad bull. Such an opponent, 
says Chang Yu, "must not be encountered with brute force, but may be lured 
into an ambush and slain. In estimating the character of a general, men are 
wont to pay exclusive attention to his courage, forgetting that courage is 
only one out of many qualities which a general should possess. The merely 
brave man is prone to fight recklessly; and he who fights recklessly, without 
any perception of what is expedient, must be condemned." Ssu-ma Fa, too, 
make the incisive remark: "Simply going to one's death does not bring about 
victory."] 

(2) cowardice, which leads to capture; 

[Ts'ao Kung defines the Chinese word translated here as "cowardice" as 
being of the man "whom timidity prevents from advancing to seize an 
advantage," and Wang Hsi adds "who is quick to flee at the sight of danger." 
Meng Shih gives the closer paraphrase "he who is bent on returning alive," 
this is, the man who will never take a risk. But, as Sun Tzu knew, nothing 
is to be achieved in war unless you are willing to take risks. Tai Kung said: 
"He who lets an advantage slip will subsequently bring upon himself real 
disaster." In 404 A.D., Liu Yu pursued the rebel Huan Hsuan up the 
Yangtsze and fought a naval battle with him at the island of Ctf eng-hung. 
The loyal troops numbered only a few thousands, while their opponents 
were in great force. But Huan Hsuan, fearing the fate which was in store for 
him should be be overcome, had a light boat made fast to the side of his war- 
junk, so that he might escape, if necessary, at a moment's notice. The 
natural result was that the fighting spirit of his soldiers was utterly 
quenched, and when the loyalists made an attack from windward with 
fireships, all striving with the utmost ardor to be first in the fray, Huan 
Hsuan's forces were routed, had to burn all their baggage and fled for two 
days and nights without stopping. Chang Yu tells a somewhat similar story 
of Chao Ying-ctf i, a general of the Chin State who during a battle with the 
army of Ctf u in 597 B.C. had a boat kept in readiness for him on the river, 
wishing in case of defeat to be the first to get across.] 



(3) a hasty temper, which can be provoked by insults; 

[Tu Mu tells us that Yao Hsing, when opposed in 357 A.D. by Huang 
Mei, Teng Ch'iang and others shut himself up behind his walls and refused 
to fight. Teng Ch'iang said: "Our adversary is of a choleric temper and 
easily provoked; let us make constant sallies and break down his walls, then 
he will grow angry and come out. Once we can bring his force to battle, it 
is doomed to be our prey." This plan was acted upon, Yao Hsiang came out 
to fight, was lured as far as San-yuan by the enemy's pretended flight, and 
finally attacked and slain.] 

(4) a delicacy of honor which is sensitive to shame; 

[This need not be taken to mean that a sense of honor is really a defect in 
a general. What Sun Tzu condemns is rather an exaggerated sensitiveness 
to slanderous reports, the thin-skinned man who is stung by opprobrium, 
however undeserved. Mei Yao-ch'en truly observes, though somewhat 
paradoxically: "The seek after glory should be careless of public opinion."] 

(5) over-solicitude for his men, which exposes him to worry and trouble. 

[Here again, Sun Tzu does not mean that the general is to be careless of 
the welfare of his troops. All he wishes to emphasize is the danger of 
sacrificing any important military advantage to the immediate comfort of his 
men. This is a shortsighted policy, because in the long run the troops will 
suffer more from the defeat, or, at best, the prolongation of the war, which 
will be the consequence. A mistaken feeling of pity will often induce a 
general to relieve a beleaguered city, or to reinforce a hard-pressed 
detachment, contrary to his military instincts. It is now generally admitted 
that our repeated efforts to relieve Ladysmith in the South African War were 
so many strategical blunders which defeated their own purpose. And in the 
end, relief came through the very man who started out with the distinct 
resolve no longer to subordinate the interests of the whole to sentiment in 
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favor of a part. An old soldier of one of our generals who failed most 
conspicuously in this war, tried once, I remember, to defend him to me on 
the ground that he was always "so good to his men." By this plea, had he 
but known it, he was only condemning him out of Sun Tzu's mouth.] 

13. These are the five besetting sins of a general, ruinous to the conduct 
of war. 

14. When an army is overthrown and its leader slain, the cause will 
surely be found among these five dangerous faults. Let them be a subject of 
meditation. 
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1 . Sun Tzu said: We come now to the question of encamping the army, 
and observing signs of the enemy. Pass quickly over mountains, and keep 
in the neighborhood of valleys. 

[The idea is, not to linger among barren uplands, but to keep close to 
supplies of water and grass. "Abide not in natural ovens," i.e. "the openings 
of valleys." Chang Yu tells the following anecdote: Wu-tu Ch'iang was a 
robber captain in the time of the Later Han, and Ma Yuan was sent to 
exterminate his gang. Ch'iang having found a refuge in the hills, Ma Yuan 
made no attempt to force a battle, but seized all the favorable positions 
commanding supplies of water and forage. Ch'iang was soon in such a 
desperate plight for want of provisions that he was forced to make a total 
surrender. He did not know the advantage of keeping in the neighborhood 
of valleys."] 

2. Camp in high places, 

[Not on high hills, but on knolls or hillocks elevated above the 
surrounding country.] 

facing the sun. 

[Tu Mu takes this to mean "facing south," and Gf en Hao "facing east." 
Do not climb heights in order to fight. So much for mountain warfare. 

3. After crossing a river, you should get far away from it. 
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["In order to tempt the enemy to cross after you," according to Ts'ao 
Kung, and also, says Chang Yu, "in order not to be impeded in your 
evolutions." The TUNG TIEN reads, "If THE ENEMY crosses a river," 
etc. But in view of the next sentence, this is almost certainly an 
interpolation.] 

4. When an invading force crosses a river in its onward march, do not 
advance to meet it in mid-stream. It will be best to let half the army get 
across, and then deliver your attack. 

[Li Ctfuan alludes to the great victory won by Han Hsin over Lung Chu 
at the Wei River. Turning to the CTTIEN HAN SHU, we find the battle 
described as follows: "The two armies were drawn up on opposite sides of 
the river. In the night, Han Hsin ordered his men to take some ten thousand 
sacks filled with sand and construct a dam higher up. Then, leading half his 
army across, he attacked Lung Chu; but after a time, pretending to have 
failed in his attempt, he hastily withdrew to the other bank. Lung Chu was 
much elated by this unlooked-for success, and exclaiming: "I felt sure that 
Han Hsin was really a coward! " he pursued him and began crossing the river 
in his turn. Han Hsin now sent a party to cut open the sandbags, thus 
releasing a great volume of water, which swept down and prevented the 
greater portion of Lung Chu's army from getting across. He then turned 
upon the force which had been cut off, and annihilated it, Lung Chu himself 
being amongst the slain. The rest of the army, on the further bank, also 
scattered and fled in all directions.] 

5. If you are anxious to fight, you should not go to meet the invader near 
a river which he has to cross. 

[For fear of preventing his crossing.] 

6. Moor your craft higher up than the enemy, and facing the sun. 



[The repetition of these words in connection with water is very awkward. 
Chang Yu has the note: "Said either of troops marshaled on the river-bank, 
or of boats anchored in the stream itself; in either case it is essential to be 
higher than the enemy and facing the sun." The other commentators are not 
at all explicit.] 

Do not move up-stream to meet the enemy. 

[Tu Mu says: "As water flows downwards, we must not pitch our camp 
on the lower reaches of a river, for fear the enemy should open the sluices 
and sweep us away in a flood. Chu-ko Wu-hou has remarked that 'in river 
warfare we must not advance against the stream,' which is as much as to say 
that our fleet must not be anchored below that of the enemy, for then they 
would be able to take advantage of the current and make short work of us." 
There is also the danger, noted by other commentators, that the enemy may 
throw poison on the water to be carried down to us.] 

So much for river warfare. 

7. In crossing salt-marshes, your sole concern should be to get over them 
quickly, without any delay. 

[Because of the lack of fresh water, the poor quality of the herbage, and 
last but not least, because they are low, flat, and exposed to attack.] 

8. If forced to fight in a salt-marsh, you should have water and grass near 
you, and get your back to a clump of trees. 

[Li Ch'uan remarks that the ground is less likely to be treacherous where 
there are trees, while Tu Mu says that they will serve to protect the rear.] 

So much for operations in salt-marches. 
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9. In dry, level country, take up an easily accessible position with rising 
ground to your right and on your rear, 

[Tu Mu quotes Tai Kung as saying: "An army should have a stream or 
a marsh on its left, and a hill or tumulus on its right."] 

so that the danger may be in front, and safety lie behind. So much for 
campaigning in flat country. 

10. These are the four useful branches of military knowledge 

[Those, namely, concerned with (1) mountains, (2) rivers, (3) marshes, 
and (4) plains. Compare Napoleon's "Military Maxims," no. L] 

which enabled the Yellow Emperor to vanquish four several sovereigns. 

[Regarding the "Yellow Emperor": Mei Yao-ctf en asks, with some 
plausibility, whether there is an error in the text as nothing is known of 
Huang Ti having conquered four other Emperors. The SHIH CHI (ch. 1 ad 
init.) speaks only of his victories over Yen Ti and Ctfih Yu. In the LIU 
TAO it is mentioned that he "fought seventy battles and pacified the 
Empire." Ts'ao Kung's explanation is, that the Yellow Emperor was the 
first to institute the feudal system of vassals princes, each of whom (to the 
number of four) originally bore the title of Emperor. Li Ch'uan tells us that 
the art of war originated under Huang Ti, who received it from his Minister 
Feng Hou.] 

11. All armies prefer high ground to low. 

["High Ground," says Mei Yao-ctfen, "is not only more agreement and 
salubrious, but more convenient from a military point of view; low ground 
is not only damp and unhealthy, but also disadvantageous for fighting."] 



and sunny places to dark. 

12. If you are careful of your men, 

[Ts'ao Kung says: "Make for fresh water and pasture, where you can 
turn out your animals to graze."] 

and camp on hard ground, the army will be free from disease of every kind, 

[Chang Yu says: "The dryness of the climate will prevent the outbreak 
of illness."] 

and this will spell victory. 

13. When you come to a hill or a bank, occupy the sunny side, with the 
slope on your right rear. Thus you will at once act for the benefit of your 
soldiers and utilize the natural advantages of the ground. 

14. When, in consequence of heavy rains up-country, a river which you 
wish to ford is swollen and flecked with foam, you must wait until it 
subsides. 

15. Country in which there are precipitous cliffs with torrents running 
between, deep natural hollows, 

[The latter defined as "places enclosed on every side by steep banks, with 
pools of water at the bottom.] 

confined places, 

[Defined as "natural pens or prisons" or "places surrounded by precipices 
on three sides-easy to get into, but hard to get out of."] 
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tangled thickets, 



[Defined as "places covered with such dense undergrowth that spears 
cannot be used."] 

quagmires 

[Defined as "low-lying places, so heavy with mud as to be impassable for 
chariots and horsemen."] 

and crevasses, 

[Defined by Mei Yao-ctf en as "a narrow difficult way between beetling 
cliffs." Tu Mu's note is "ground covered with trees and rocks, and 
intersected by numerous ravines and pitfalls." This is very vague, but Chia 
Lin explains it clearly enough as a defile or narrow pass, and Chang Yu takes 
much the same view. On the whole, the weight of the commentators 
certainly inclines to the rendering "defile." But the ordinary meaning of the 
Chinese in one place is "a crack or fissure" and the fact that the meaning of 
the Chinese elsewhere in the sentence indicates something in the nature of a 
defile, make me think that Sun Tzu is here speaking of crevasses.] 

should be left with all possible speed and not approached. 

16. While we keep away from such places, we should get the enemy to 
approach them; while we face them, we should let the enemy have them on 
his rear. 

17. If in the neighborhood of your camp there should be any hilly country, 
ponds surrounded by aquatic grass, hollow basins filled with reeds, or 
woods with thick undergrowth, they must be carefully routed out and 
searched; for these are places where men in ambush or insidious spies are 
likely to be lurking. 



[Chang Yu has the note: "We must also be on our guard against traitors 
who may lie in close covert, secretly spying out our weaknesses and 
overhearing our instructions."] 

18. When the enemy is close at hand and remains quiet, he is relying on 
the natural strength of his position. 

[Here begin Sun Tzu's remarks on the reading of signs, much of which 
is so good that it could almost be included in a modern manual like Gen. 
Baden-Powell's "Aids to Scouting."] 

19. When he keeps aloof and tries to provoke a battle, he is anxious for 
the other side to advance. 

[Probably because we are in a strong position from which he wishes to 
dislodge us. "If he came close up to us, says Tu Mu, "and tried to force a 
battle, he would seem to despise us, and there would be less probability of 
our responding to the challenge."] 

20. If his place of encampment is easy of access, he is tendering a bait. 

21. Movement amongst the trees of a forest shows that the enemy is 
advancing. 

[Ts'ao Kung explains this as "felling trees to clear a passage," and Chang 
Yu says: "Every man sends out scouts to climb high places and observe the 
enemy. If a scout sees that the trees of a forest are moving and shaking, he 
may know that they are being cut down to clear a passage for the enemy's 
march."] 

The appearance of a number of screens in the midst of thick grass means that 
the enemy wants to make us suspicious. 
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[Tu Yu's explanation, borrowed from Ts'ao Kung's, is as follows: "The 
presence of a number of screens or sheds in the midst of thick vegetation is 
a sure sign that the enemy has fled and, fearing pursuit, has constructed these 
hiding-places in order to make us suspect an ambush." It appears that these 
"screens" were hastily knotted together out of any long grass which the 
retreating enemy happened to come across.] 

22. The rising of birds in their flight is the sign of an ambuscade. 

[Chang Yu's explanation is doubtless right: "When birds that are flying 
along in a straight line suddenly shoot upwards, it means that soldiers are in 
ambush at the spot beneath."] 

Startled beasts indicate that a sudden attack is coming. 

23. When there is dust rising in a high column, it is the sign of chariots 
advancing; when the dust is low, but spread over a wide area, it betokens the 
approach of infantry. 

["High and sharp," or rising to a peak, is of course somewhat exaggerated 
as applied to dust. The commentators explain the phenomenon by saying 
that horses and chariots, being heavier than men, raise more dust, and also 
follow one another in the same wheel-track, whereas foot-soldiers would be 
marching in ranks, many abreast. According to Chang Yu, "every army on 
the march must have scouts some way in advance, who on sighting dust 
raised by the enemy, will gallop back and report it to the commander-in- 
chief." Cf. Gen. Baden-Powell: "As you move along, say, in a hostile 
country, your eyes should be looking afar for the enemy or any signs of him: 
figures, dust rising, birds getting up, glitter of arms, etc."] 

When it branches out in different directions, it shows that parties have been 
sent to collect firewood. A few clouds of dust moving to and fro signify that 
the army is encamping. 



[Chang Yu says: "In apportioning the defenses for a cantonment, light 
horse will be sent out to survey the position and ascertain the weak and 
strong points all along its circumference. Hence the small quantity of dust 
and its motion."] 

24. Humble words and increased preparations are signs that the enemy 
is about to advance. 



["As though they stood in great fear of us," says Tu Mu. "Their object is 
to make us contemptuous and careless, after which they will attack us." 
Chang Yu alludes to the story of Tien Tan of the Ctf i-mo against the Yen 
forces, led by ChM Chieh. In ch. 82 of the SHIH CHI we read: "Tien Tan 
openly said: 'My only fear is that the Yen army may cut off the noses of 
their Ch'i prisoners and place them in the front rank to fight against us; that 
would be the undoing of our city.' The other side being informed of this 
speech, at once acted on the suggestion; but those within the city were 
enraged at seeing their fellow-countrymen thus mutilated, and fearing only 
lest they should fall into the enemy's hands, were nerved to defend 
themselves more obstinately than ever. Once again Tien Tan sent back 
converted spies who reported these words to the enemy: "What I dread most 
is that the men of Yen may dig up the ancestral tombs outside the town, and 
by inflicting this indignity on our forefathers cause us to become faint- 
hearted.' Forthwith the besiegers dug up all the graves and burned the 
corpses lying in them. And the inhabitants of Chi-mo, witnessing the 
outrage from the city-walls, wept passionately and were all impatient to go 
out and fight, their fury being increased tenfold. Tien Tan knew then that 
his soldiers were ready for any enterprise. But instead of a sword, he 
himself too a mattock in his hands, and ordered others to be distributed 
amongst his best warriors, while the ranks were filled up with their wives 
and concubines. He then served out all the remaining rations and bade his 
men eat their fill. The regular soldiers were told to keep out of sight, and the 
walls were manned with the old and weaker men and with women. This 
done, envoys were dispatched to the enemy's camp to arrange terms of 
surrender, whereupon the Yen army began shouting for joy. Tien Tan also 
collected 20,000 ounces of silver from the people, and got the wealthy 
citizens of Chi-mo to send it to the Yen general with the prayer that, when 
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the town capitulated, he would allow their homes to be plundered or their 
women to be maltreated. Qf i Chieh, in high good humor, granted their 
prayer; but his army now became increasingly slack and careless. 
Meanwhile, Tien Tan got together a thousand oxen, decked them with 
pieces of red silk, painted their bodies, dragon-like, with colored stripes, 
and fastened sharp blades on their horns and well-greased rushes on their 
tails. When night came on, he lighted the ends of the rushes, and drove the 
oxen through a number of holes which he had pierced in the walls, backing 
them up with a force of 5000 picked warriors. The animals, maddened with 
pain, dashed furiously into the enemy's camp where they caused the utmost 
confusion and dismay; for their tails acted as torches, shoing up the hideous 
pattern on their bodies, and the weapons on their horns killed or wounded 
any with whom they came into contact. In the meantime, the band of 5000 
had crept up with gags in their mouths, and now threw themselves on the 
enemy. At the same moment a frightful din arose in the city itself, all those 
that remained behind making as much noise as possible by banging drums 
and hammering on bronze vessels, until heaven and earth were convulsed by 
the uproar. Terror-stricken, the Yen army fled in disorder, hotly pursued by 
the men of Clf i, who succeeded in slaying their general Ctfi Chien.... The 
result of the battle was the ultimate recovery of some seventy cities which 
had belonged to the Gfi State."] 

Violent language and driving forward as if to the attack are signs that he will 
retreat. 

25. When the light chariots come out first and take up a position on the 
wings, it is a sign that the enemy is forming for battle. 

26. Peace proposals unaccompanied by a sworn covenant indicate a plot. 

[The reading here is uncertain. Li Ch'uan indicates "a treaty confirmed 
by oaths and hostages." Wang Hsi and Chang Yu, on the other hand, simply 
say "without reason," "on a frivolous pretext."] 

27. When there is much running about 



[Every man hastening to his proper place under his own regimental 
banner.] 

and the soldiers fall into rank, it means that the critical moment has come. 

28. When some are seen advancing and some retreating, it is a lure. 

29. When the soldiers stand leaning on their spears, they are faint from 
want of food. 

30. If those who are sent to draw water begin by drinking themselves, 
the army is suffering from thirst. 

[As Tu Mu remarks: "One may know the condition of a whole army from 
the behavior of a single man."] 

3 1 . If the enemy sees an advantage to be gained and makes no effort to 
secure it, the soldiers are exhausted. 

32. If birds gather on any spot, it is unoccupied. 

[A useful fact to bear in mind when, for instance, as Gf en Hao says, the 
enemy has secretly abandoned his camp.] 

Clamor by night betokens nervousness. 

33. If there is disturbance in the camp, the general's authority is weak. 
If the banners and flags are shifted about, sedition is afoot. If the officers 
are angry, it means that the men are weary. 

[Tu Mu understands the sentence differently: "If all the officers of an 
army are angry with their general, it means that they are broken with 
fatigue" owing to the exertions which he has demanded from them.] 
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34. When an army feeds its horses with grain and kills its cattle for food, 

[In the ordinary course of things, the men would be fed on grain and the 
horses chiefly on grass.] 

and when the men do not hang their cooking-pots over the camp-fires, 
showing that they will not return to their tents, you may know that they are 
determined to fight to the death. 

[I may quote here the illustrative passage from the HOU HAN SHU, ch. 
71, given in abbreviated form by the P'EI WEN YUN FU: "The rebel Wang 
Kuo of Liang was besieging the town of Ch'en-ts'ang, and Huang-fu Sung, 
who was in supreme command, and Tung Cho were sent out against him. 
The latter pressed for hasty measures, but Sung turned a deaf ear to his 
counsel. At last the rebels were utterly worn out, and began to throw down 
their weapons of their own accord. Sung was not advancing to the attack, 
but Cho said: 'It is a principle of war not to pursue desperate men and not 
to press a retreating host.' Sung answered: 'That does not apply here. What 
I am about to attack is a jaded army, not a retreating host; with disciplined 
troops I am falling on a disorganized multitude, not a band of desperate 
men.' Thereupon he advances to the attack unsupported by his colleague, 
and routed the enemy, Wang Kuo being slain."] 

35. The sight of men whispering together in small knots or speaking in 
subdued tones points to disaffection amongst the rank and file. 

36. Too frequent rewards signify that the enemy is at the end of his 
resources; 

[Because, when an army is hard pressed, as Tu Mu says, there is always 
a fear of mutiny, and lavish rewards are given to keep the men in good 
temper.] 



too many punishments betray a condition of dire distress. 

[Because in such case discipline becomes relaxed, and unwonted severity 
is necessary to keep the men to their duty.] 

37. To begin by bluster, but afterwards to take fright at the enemy's 
numbers, shows a supreme lack of intelligence. 

[I follow the interpretation of Ts'ao Kung, also adopted by Li Ctfuan, 
Tu Mu, and Chang Yu. Another possible meaning set forth by Tu Yu, Chia 
Lin, Mei Tao-ctf en and Wang Hsi, is: "The general who is first tyrannical 
towards his men, and then in terror lest they should mutiny, etc." This 
would connect the sentence with what went before about rewards and 
punishments.] 

38. When envoys are sent with compliments in their mouths, it is a sign 
that the enemy wishes for a truce. 

[Tu Mu says: "If the enemy open friendly relations be sending hostages, 
it is a sign that they are anxious for an armistice, either because their strength 
is exhausted or for some other reason." But it hardly needs a Sun Tzu to 
draw such an obvious inference.] 

39. If the enemy's troops march up angrily and remain facing ours for a 
long time without either joining battle or taking themselves off again, the 
situation is one that demands great vigilance and circumspection. 

[Ts'ao Kung says a maneuver of this sort may be only a ruse to gain time 
for an unexpected flank attack or the laying of an ambush.] 
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40. If our troops are no more in number than the enemy, that is amply 
sufficient; it only means that no direct attack can be made. 

[Literally, "no martial advance." That is to say, CHENG tactics and 
frontal attacks must be eschewed, and stratagem resorted to instead.] 

What we can do is simply to concentrate all our available strength, keep a 
close watch on the enemy, and obtain reinforcements. 

[This is an obscure sentence, and none of the commentators succeed in 
squeezing very good sense out of it. I follow Li Ctfuan, who appears to 
offer the simplest explanation: "Only the side that gets more men will win." 
Fortunately we have Chang Yu to expound its meaning to us in language 
which is lucidity itself: "When the numbers are even, and no favorable 
opening presents itself, although we may not be strong enough to deliver a 
sustained attack, we can find additional recruits amongst our sutlers and 
camp-followers, and then, concentrating our forces and keeping a close 
watch on the enemy, contrive to snatch the victory. But we must avoid 
borrowing foreign soldiers to help us." He then quotes from Wei Liao Tzu, 
ch. 3: "The nominal strength of mercenary troops may be 100,000, but 
their real value will be not more than half that figure."] 

41. He who exercises no forethought but makes light of his opponents is 
sure to be captured by them. 

[Ctf en Hao, quoting from the TSO CHUAN, says: "If bees and scorpions 
carry poison, how much more will a hostile state! Even a puny opponent, 
then, should not be treated with contempt."] 



42. If soldiers are punished before they have grown attached to you, they 
will not prove submissive; and, unless submissive, then will be practically 
useless. If, when the soldiers have become attached to you, punishments 
are not enforced, they will still be unless. 

43. Therefore soldiers must be treated in the first instance with humanity, 
but kept under control by means of iron discipline. 

[Yen Tzu [B.C. 493] said of Ssu-ma Jang-chu: "His civil virtues 
endeared him to the people; his martial prowess kept his enemies in awe." 
Cf. Wu Tzu, ch. 4 init. : "The ideal commander unites culture with a warlike 
temper; the profession of arms requires a combination of hardness and 
tenderness."] 

This is a certain road to victory. 

44. If in training soldiers commands are habitually enforced, the army 
will be well-disciplined; if not, its discipline will be bad. 

45. If a general shows confidence in his men but always insists on his 
orders being obeyed, 

[Tu Mu says: "A general ought in time of peace to show kindly 
confidence in his men and also make his authority respected, so that when 
they come to face the enemy, orders may be executed and discipline 
maintained, because they all trust and look up to him." What Sun Tzu has 
said, however, would lead one rather to expect something like this: "If a 
general is always confident that his orders will be carried out," etc."] 

the gain will be mutual. 
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[Chang Yu says: "The general has confidence in the men under his 
command, and the men are docile, having confidence in him. Thus the gain 
is mutual" He quotes a pregnant sentence from Wei Liao: "The art of giving 
orders is not to try to rectify minor blunders and not to be swayed by petty 
doubts." Vacillation and fussiness are the surest means of sapping the 
confidence of an army] 



TERRAIN 



[Only about a third of the chapter deals with "terrain". The "six calamities" 
are discussed , and the rest of the chapter is again a mere string of desultory 
remarks, though not less interesting, perhaps, on that account.] 

1 . Sun Tzu said: We may distinguish six kinds of terrain, to wit: 

(1) Accessible ground; 

[Mei Yao-ctfen says: "plentifully provided with roads and means of 
communications. "] 

(2) entangling ground; 

[The same commentator says: "Net-like country, venturing into which 
you become entangled."] 

(3) temporizing ground; 

[Ground which allows you to "stave off or "delay."] 

(4) narrow passes; (5) precipitous heights; (6) positions at a great distance 
from the enemy. 
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[It is hardly necessary to point out the faultiness of this classification. A 
strange lack of logical perception is shown in the Chinaman's unquestioning 
acceptance of glaring cross-divisions such as the above.] 

2. Ground which can be freely traversed by both sides is called 
ACCESSIBLE. 

3 . With regard to ground of this nature, be before the enemy in occupying 
the raised and sunny spots, and carefully guard your line of supplies. 

[The general meaning of the last phrase is doubtlessly, as Tu Yu says, 
"not to allow the enemy to cut your communications." In view of Napoleon's 
dictum, "the secret of war lies in the communications," we could wish that 
Sun Tzu had done more than skirt the edge of this important subject here. 

Col. Henderson says: "The line of supply may be said to be as vital to the 
existence of an army as the heart to the life of a human being. Just as the 
duelist who finds his adversary's point menacing him with certain death, and 
his own guard astray, is compelled to conform to his adversary's 
movements, and to content himself with warding off his thrusts, so the 
commander whose communications are suddenly threatened finds himself 
in a false position, and he will be fortunate if he has not to change all his 
plans, to split up his force into more or less isolated detachments, and to 
fight with inferior numbers on ground which he has not had time to prepare, 
and where defeat will not be an ordinary failure, but will entail the ruin or 
surrender of his whole army." 

Then you will be able to fight with advantage. 

4. Ground which can be abandoned but is hard to re-occupy is called 
ENTANGLING. 

5. From a position of this sort, if the enemy is unprepared, you may sally 
forth and defeat him. But if the enemy is prepared for your coming, and you 
fail to defeat him, then, return being impossible, disaster will ensue. 

6. When the position is such that neither side will gain by making the 
first move, it is called TEMPORIZING ground. 



[Tu Mu says: "Each side finds it inconvenient to move, and the situation 
remains at a deadlock."] 

7. In a position of this sort, even though the enemy should offer us an 
attractive bait, 

[Tu Yu says, "turning their backs on us and pretending to flee." But this 
is only one of the lures which might induce us to quit our position.] 

it will be advisable not to stir forth, but rather to retreat, thus enticing the 
enemy in his turn; then, when part of his army has come out, we may deliver 
our attack with advantage. 

8. With regard to NARROW PASSES, if you can occupy them first, let 
them be strongly garrisoned and await the advent of the enemy. 

[Because then, as Tu Yu observes, "the initiative will lie with us, and by 
making sudden and unexpected attacks we shall have the enemy at our 
mercy."] 

9. Should the army forestall you in occupying a pass, do not go after him 
if the pass is fully garrisoned, but only if it is weakly garrisoned. 

10. With regard to PRECIPITOUS HEIGHTS, if you are beforehand 
with your adversary, you should occupy the raised and sunny spots, and 
there wait for him to come up. 

[Ts'ao Kung says: "The particular advantage of securing heights and 
defiles is that your actions cannot then be dictated by the enemy." Chang Yu 
tells the following anecdote of P'ei Hsing-chien (A.D. 619-682), who was 
sent on a punitive expedition against the Turkic tribes. "At night he pitched 
his camp as usual, and it had already been completely fortified by wall and 
ditch, when suddenly he gave orders that the army should shift its quarters 
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to a hill near by. This was highly displeasing to his officers, who protested 
loudly against the extra fatigue which it would entail on the men. P'ei 
Hsing-chien, however, paid no heed to their remonstrances and had the 
camp moved as quickly as possible. The same night, a terrific storm came 
on, which flooded their former place of encampment to the depth of over 
twelve feet. The recalcitrant officers were amazed at the sight, and owned 
that they had been in the wrong. 'How did you know what was going to 
happen?' they asked. P'ei Hsing-chien replied: 'From this time forward be 
content to obey orders without asking unnecessary questions.' From this it 
may be seen," Chang Yu continues, "that high and sunny places are 
advantageous not only for fighting, but also because they are immune from 
disastrous floods."] 

11. If the enemy has occupied them before you, do not follow him, but 
retreat and try to entice him away. 

[The turning point of Li Shih-min's campaign in 621 A.D. against the two 
rebels, Tou Chien-te, King of Hsia, and Wang Shih-ctf ung, Prince of 
Cheng, was his seizure of the heights of Wu-lao, in spike of which Tou 
Chien-te persisted in his attempt to relieve his ally in Lo-yang, was defeated 
and taken prisoner.] 

12. If you are situated at a great distance from the enemy, and the strength 
of the two armies is equal, it is not easy to provoke a battle, 

[The point is that we must not think of undertaking a long and wearisome 
march, at the end of which, as Tu Yu says, "we should be exhausted and our 
adversary fresh and keen."] 

and fighting will be to your disadvantage. 

13. These six are the principles connected with Earth. The general who 
has attained a responsible post must be careful to study them. 



14. Now an army is exposed to six several calamities, not arising from 
natural causes, but from faults for which the general is responsible. These 
are: (1) Flight; (2) insubordination; (3) collapse; (4) ruin; (5) 
disorganization; (6) rout. 

15. Other conditions being equal, if one force is hurled against another 
ten times its size, the result will be the FLIGHT of the former. 

16. When the common soldiers are too strong and their officers too weak, 
the result is INSUBORDINATION. 



[Tu Mu cites the unhappy case of Tien Pu [HSIN T ANG SHU, ch. 148], 
who was sent to Wei in 821 A.D. with orders to lead an army against Wang 
Ting-ts'ou. But the whole time he was in command, his soldiers treated 
him with the utmost contempt, and openly flouted his authority by riding 
about the camp on donkeys, several thousands at a time. Tien Pu was 
powerless to put a stop to this conduct, and when, after some months had 
passed, he made an attempt to engage the enemy, his troops turned tail and 
dispersed in every direction. After that, the unfortunate man committed 
suicide by cutting his throat.] 

When the officers are too strong and the common soldiers too weak, the 
result is COLLAPSE. 



[Ts'ao Kung says: "The officers are energetic and want to press on, the 
common soldiers are feeble and suddenly collapse."] 

17. When the higher officers are angry and insubordinate, and on meeting 
the enemy give battle on their own account from a feeling of resentment, 
before the commander-in-chief can tell whether or no he is in a position to 
fight, the result is RUIN. 
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[Wang Hsi's note is: "This means, the general is angry without cause, 
and at the same time does not appreciate the ability of his subordinate 
officers; thus he arouses fierce resentment and brings an avalanche of ruin 
upon his head."] 

18. When the general is weak and without authority; when his orders are 
not clear and distinct; 

[Wei Liao Tzu (ch. 4) says: "If the commander gives his orders with 
decision, the soldiers will not wait to hear them twice; if his moves are made 
without vacillation, the soldiers will not be in two minds about doing their 
duty." General Baden-Powell says, italicizing the words: "The secret of 
getting successful work out of your trained men lies in one nutshell— in the 
clearness of the instructions they receive." Wu Tzu ch. 3: "the most fatal 
defect in a military leader is difference; the worst calamities that befall an 
army arise from hesitation."] 

when there are no fixes duties assigned to officers and men, 

[Tu Mu says: "Neither officers nor men have any regular routine."] 

and the ranks are formed in a slovenly haphazard manner, the result is utter 
DISORGANIZATION. 

19. When a general, unable to estimate the enemy's strength, allows an 
inferior force to engage a larger one, or hurls a weak detachment against a 
powerful one, and neglects to place picked soldiers in the front rank, the 
result must be ROUT. 



[Chang Yu paraphrases the latter part of the sentence and continues: 
"Whenever there is fighting to be done, the keenest spirits should be 
appointed to serve in the front ranks, both in order to strengthen the 
resolution of our own men and to demoralize the enemy."] 



20. These are six ways of courting defeat, which must be carefully noted 
by the general who has attained a responsible post. 

21. The natural formation of the country is the soldier's best ally; 

[Ctf en Hao says: "The advantages of weather and season are not equal 
to those connected with ground."] 

but a power of estimating the adversary, of controlling the forces of victory, 
and of shrewdly calculating difficulties, dangers and distances, constitutes 
the test of a great general. 

22. He who knows these things, and in fighting puts his knowledge into 
practice, will win his battles. He who knows them not, nor practices them, 
will surely be defeated. 

23. If fighting is sure to result in victory, then you must fight, even 
though the ruler forbid it; if fighting will not result in victory, then you must 
not fight even at the ruler's bidding. 

[Huang Shih-kung of the Ctf in dynasty, who is said to have been the 
patron of Chang Liang and to have written the SAN LUEH, has these words 
attributed to him: "The responsibility of setting an army in motion must 
devolve on the general alone; if advance and retreat are controlled from the 
Palace, brilliant results will hardly be achieved. Hence the god-like ruler 
and the enlightened monarch are content to play a humble part in furthering 
their country's cause [lit., kneel down to push the chariot wheel]." This 
means that "in matters lying outside the zenana, the decision of the military 
commander must be absolute." Chang Yu also quote the saying: "Decrees 
from the Son of Heaven do not penetrate the walls of a camp."] 

24. The general who advances without coveting fame and retreats 
without fearing disgrace, 

[It was Wellington, I think, who said that the hardest thing of all for a 
soldier is to retreat.] 
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whose only thought is to protect his country and do good service for his 
sovereign, is the jewel of the kingdom. 

[A noble presentiment, in few words, of the Chinese "happy warrior." 
Such a man, says Ho Shih, "even if he had to suffer punishment, would not 
regret his conduct."] 

25. Regard your soldiers as your children, and they will follow you into 
the deepest valleys; look upon them as your own beloved sons, and they will 
stand by you even unto death. 

[In this connection, Tu Mu draws for us an engaging picture of the famous 
general Wu Ctf i, from whose treatise on war I have frequently had occasion 
to quote: "He wore the same clothes and ate the same food as the meanest 
of his soldiers, refused to have either a horse to ride or a mat to sleep on, 
carried his own surplus rations wrapped in a parcel, and shared every 
hardship with his men. One of his soldiers was suffering from an abscess, 
and Wu Ch'i himself sucked out the virus. The soldier's mother, hearing 
this, began wailing and lamenting. Somebody asked her, saying: 'Why do 
you cry? Your son is only a common soldier, and yet the commander-in- 
chief himself has sucked the poison from his sore.' The woman replied, 
'Many years ago, Lord Wu performed a similar service for my husband, 
who never left him afterwards, and finally met his death at the hands of the 
enemy. And now that he has done the same for my son, he too will fall 
fighting I know not where.'" Li Ch'uan mentions the Viscount of Gf u, who 
invaded the small state of Hsiao during the winter. The Duke of Shen said 
to him: "Many of the soldiers are suffering severely from the cold." So he 
made a round of the whole army, comforting and encouraging the men; and 
straightway they felt as if they were clothed in garments lined with floss 
silk.] 



26. If, however, you are indulgent, but unable to make your authority 
felt; kind-hearted, but unable to enforce your commands; and incapable, 
moreover, of quelling disorder: then your soldiers must be likened to spoilt 
children; they are useless for any practical purpose. 

[Li Ching once said that if you could make your soldiers afraid of you, 
they would not be afraid of the enemy. Tu Mu recalls an instance of stern 
military discipline which occurred in 219 A.D., when Lu Meng was 
occupying the town of Chiang-ling. He had given stringent orders to his 
army not to molest the inhabitants nor take anything from them by force. 
Nevertheless, a certain officer serving under his banner, who happened to be 
a fellow-townsman, ventured to appropriate a bamboo hat belonging to one 
of the people, in order to wear it over his regulation helmet as a protection 
against the rain. Lu Meng considered that the fact of his being also a native 
of Ju-nan should not be allowed to palliate a clear breach of discipline, and 
accordingly he ordered his summary execution, the tears rolling down his 
face, however, as he did so. This act of severity filled the army with 
wholesome awe, and from that time forth even articles dropped in the 
highway were not picked up.] 

27. If we know that our own men are in a condition to attack, but are 
unaware that the enemy is not open to attack, we have gone only halfway 
towards victory. 

[That is, Ts'ao Kung says, "the issue in this case is uncertain."] 

28. If we know that the enemy is open to attack, but are unaware that 
our own men are not in a condition to attack, we have gone only halfway 
towards victory. 

29. If we know that the enemy is open to attack, and also know that our 
men are in a condition to attack, but are unaware that the nature of the 
ground makes fighting impracticable, we have still gone only halfway 
towards victory. 
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30. Hence the experienced soldier, once in motion, is never bewildered; 
once he has broken camp, he is never at a loss. 

[The reason being, according to Tu Mu, that he has taken his measures 
so thoroughly as to ensure victory beforehand. "He does not move 
recklessly," says Chang Yu, "so that when he does move, he makes no 
mistakes."] 

31. Hence the saying: If you know the enemy and know yourself, your 
victory will not stand in doubt; if you know Heaven and know Earth, you 
may make your victory complete. 

[Li Ctf uan sums up as follows: "Given a knowledge of three things— the 
affairs of men, the seasons of heaven and the natural advantages of earth--, 
victory will invariably crown your battles."] 



THE NINE SITUATIONS 



1. Sun Tzu said: The art of war recognizes nine varieties of ground: (1) 
Dispersive ground; (2) facile ground; (3) contentious ground; (4) open 
ground; (5) ground of intersecting highways; (6) serious ground; (7) 
difficult ground; (8) hemmed-in ground; (9) desperate ground. 

2. When a chieftain is fighting in his own territory, it is dispersive ground. 

[So called because the soldiers, being near to their homes and anxious to 
see their wives and children, are likely to seize the opportunity afforded by 
a battle and scatter in every direction. "In their advance," observes Tu Mu, 
"they will lack the valor of desperation, and when they retreat, they will find 
harbors of refuge."] 

3. When he has penetrated into hostile territory, but to no great distance, 
it is facile ground. 

[Li Ctf uan and Ho Shih say "because of the facility for retreating," and 
the other commentators give similar explanations. Tu Mu remarks: "When 
your army has crossed the border, you should burn your boats and bridges, 
in order to make it clear to everybody that you have no hankering after 
home."] 

4. Ground the possession of which imports great advantage to either side, 
is contentious ground. 

[Tu Mu defines the ground as ground "to be contended for." Ts'ao Kung 
says: "ground on which the few and the weak can defeat the many and the 
strong," such as "the neck of a pass," instanced by Li Ch'uan. Thus, 
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Thermopylae was of this classification because the possession of it, even 
for a few days only, meant holding the entire invading army in check and 
thus gaining invaluable time. Cf. Wu Tzu, ch. V. adinit: "For those who 
have to fight in the ratio of one to ten, there is nothing better than a narrow 
pass." When Lu Kuang was returning from his triumphant expedition to 
Turkestan in 385 A.D., and had got as far as I-ho, laden with spoils, Liang 
Hsi, administrator of Liang-chou, taking advantage of the death of Fu 
Chien, King of Ch'in, plotted against him and was for barring his way into 
the province. Yang Han, governor of Kao-ch'ang, counseled him, saying: 
"Lu Kuang is fresh from his victories in the west, and his soldiers are 
vigorous and mettlesome. If we oppose him in the shifting sands of the 
desert, we shall be no match for him, and we must therefore try a different 
plan. Let us hasten to occupy the defile at the mouth of the Kao-wu pass, 
thus cutting him off from supplies of water, and when his troops are 
prostrated with thirst, we can dictate our own terms without moving. Or if 
you think that the pass I mention is too far off, we could make a stand against 
him at the I-wu pass, which is nearer. The cunning and resource of Tzu- 
fang himself would be expended in vain against the enormous strength of 
these two positions." Liang Hsi, refusing to act on this advice, was 
overwhelmed and swept away by the invader.] 

5. Ground on which each side has liberty of movement is open ground. 

[There are various interpretations of the Chinese adjective for this type 
of ground. Ts'ao Kung says it means "ground covered with a network of 
roads," like a chessboard. Ho Shih suggested: "ground on which 
intercommunication is easy."] 

6. Ground which forms the key to three contiguous states, 

[Ts'au Kung defines this as: "Our country adjoining the enemy's and a 
third country conterminous with both." Meng Shih instances the small 
principality of Cheng, which was bounded on the north-east by Ctf i, on the 
west by Chin, and on the south by Gf u.] 



so that he who occupies it first has most of the Empire at his command, 

[The belligerent who holds this dominating position can constrain most 
of them to become his allies.] 

is a ground of intersecting highways. 

7. When an army has penetrated into the heart of a hostile country, 
leaving a number of fortified cities in its rear, it is serious ground. 

[Wang Hsi explains the name by saying that "when an army has reached 
such a point, its situation is serious."] 

8. Mountain forests, 

[Or simply "forests."] 

rugged steeps, marshes and fens-all country that is hard to traverse: this is 
difficult ground. 

9. Ground which is reached through narrow gorges, and from which we 
can only retire by tortuous paths, so that a small number of the enemy would 
suffice to crush a large body of our men: this is hemmed in ground. 

10. Ground on which we can only be saved from destruction by fighting 
without delay, is desperate ground. 

[The situation, as pictured by Ts'ao Kung, is very similar to the "hemmed- 
in ground" except that here escape is no longer possible: "A lofty mountain 
in front, a large river behind, advance impossible, retreat blocked." Gfen 
Hao says: "to be on 'desperate ground' is like sitting in a leaking boat or 
crouching in a burning house." Tu Mu quotes from Li Ching a vivid 
description of the plight of an army thus entrapped: "Suppose an army 
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invading hostile territory without the aid of local guides: ~ it falls into a 
fatal snare and is at the enemy's mercy. A ravine on the left, a mountain on 
the right, a pathway so perilous that the horses have to be roped together 
and the chariots carried in slings, no passage open in front, retreat cut off 
behind, no choice but to proceed in single file. Then, before there is time 
to range our soldiers in order of battle, the enemy is overwhelming strength 
suddenly appears on the scene. Advancing, we can nowhere take a 
breathing-space; retreating, we have no haven of refuge. We seek a pitched 
battle, but in vain; yet standing on the defensive, none of us has a moment's 
respite. If we simply maintain our ground, whole days and months will 
crawl by; the moment we make a move, we have to sustain the enemy's 
attacks on front and rear. The country is wild, destitute of water and plants; 
the army is lacking in the necessaries of life, the horses are jaded and the 
men worn-out, all the resources of strength and skill unavailing, the pass so 
narrow that a single man defending it can check the onset of ten thousand; 
all means of offense in the hands of the enemy, all points of vantage already 
forfeited by ourselves:— in this terrible plight, even though we had the most 
valiant soldiers and the keenest of weapons, how could they be employed 
with the slightest effect?" Students of Greek history may be reminded of the 
awful close to the Sicilian expedition, and the agony of the Athenians under 
Nicias and Demonsthenes.] 

1 1 . On dispersive ground, therefore, fight not. On facile ground, halt not. 
On contentious ground, attack not. 

[But rather let all your energies be bent on occupying the advantageous 
position first. SoTs'aoKung. Li Gfuan and others, however, suppose the 
meaning to be that the enemy has already forestalled us, sot that it would be 
sheer madness to attack. In the SUN TZU HSU LU, when the King of Wu 
inquires what should be done in this case, Sun Tzu replies: "The rule with 
regard to contentious ground is that those in possession have the advantage 
over the other side. If a position of this kind is secured first by the enemy, 
beware of attacking him. Lure him away by pretending to flee—show your 
banners and sound your drums-make a dash for other places that he cannot 



afford to lose— trail brushwood and raise a dust— confound his ears and eyes- 
-detach a body of your best troops, and place it secretly in ambuscade. Then 
your opponent will sally forth to the rescue."] 

12. On open ground, do not try to block the enemy's way. 

[Because the attempt would be futile, and would expose the blocking 
force itself to serious risks. There are two interpretations available here. I 
follow that of Chang Yu. The other is indicated in Ts'ao Kung's brief note: 
"Draw closer together"-i.e., see that a portion of your own army is not cut 
off] 

On the ground of intersecting highways, join hands with your allies. 
[Or perhaps, "form alliances with neighboring states."] 

13. On serious ground, gather in plunder. 

[On this, Li Ctfuan has the following delicious note: "When an army 
penetrates far into the enemy's country, care must be taken not to alienate the 
people by unjust treatment. Follow the example of the Han Emperor Kao 
Tsu, whose march into Gf in territory was marked by no violation of 
women or looting of valuables. [Notabene: this was in 207 B.C., and may 
well cause us to blush for the Christian armies that entered Peking in 1900 
A.D.] Thus he won the hearts of all. In the present passage, then, I think 
that the true reading must be, not 'plunder,' but 'do not plunder.'" Alas, I fear 
that in this instance the worthy commentator's feelings outran his judgment. 
Tu Mu, at least, has no such illusions. He says: "When encamped on 
'serious ground,' there being no inducement as yet to advance further, and 
no possibility of retreat, one ought to take measures for a protracted 
resistance by bringing in provisions from all sides, and keep a close watch 
on the enemy."] 
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In difficult ground, keep steadily on the march. 

14. On hemmed-in ground, resort to stratagem. 

[Ts'au Kung says: "Try the effect of some unusual artifice;" and Tu Yu 
amplifies this by saying: "In such a position, some scheme must be devised 
which will suit the circumstances, and if we can succeed in deluding the 
enemy, the peril may be escaped." This is exactly what happened on the 
famous occasion when Hannibal was hemmed in among the mountains on 
the road to Casilinum, and to all appearances entrapped by the dictator 
Fabius. The stratagem which Hannibal devised to baffle his foes was 
remarkably like that which Tien Tan had also employed with success 
exactly 62 years before. When night came on, bundles of twigs were 
fastened to the horns of some 2000 oxen and set on fire, the terrified animals 
being then quickly driven along the mountain side towards the passes which 
were beset by the enemy. The strange spectacle of these rapidly moving 
lights so alarmed and discomfited the Romans that they withdrew from their 
position, and Hannibal's army passed safely through the defile.] 

On desperate ground, fight. 

[For, as Chia Lin remarks: "if you fight with all your might, there is a 
chance of life; where as death is certain if you cling to your corner."] 

15. Those who were called skillful leaders of old knew how to drive a 
wedge between the enemy's front and rear; 

[More literally, "cause the front and rear to lose touch with each other."] 

to prevent co-operation between his large and small divisions; to hinder the 
good troops from rescuing the bad, the officers from rallying their men. 



16. When the enemy's men were united, they managed to keep them in 
disorder. 

17. When it was to their advantage, they made a forward move; when 
otherwise, they stopped still. 

[Mei Yao-ctf en connects this with the foregoing: "Having succeeded in 
thus dislocating the enemy, they would push forward in order to secure any 
advantage to be gained; if there was no advantage to be gained, they would 
remain where they were."] 

18. If asked how to cope with a great host of the enemy in orderly array 
and on the point of marching to the attack, I should say: "Begin by seizing 
something which your opponent holds dear; then he will be amenable to 
your will." 

[Opinions differ as to what Sun Tzu had in mind. Ts'ao Kung thinks it is 
"some strategical advantage on which the enemy is depending." Tu Mu 
says: "The three things which an enemy is anxious to do, and on the 
accomplishment of which his success depends, are: (1) to capture our 
favorable positions; (2) to ravage our cultivated land; (3) to guard his own 
communications." Our object then must be to thwart his plans in these three 
directions and thus render him helpless. By boldly seizing the initiative in 
this way, you at once throw the other side on the defensive.] 

19. Rapidity is the essence of war: 

[According to Tu Mu, "this is a summary of leading principles in 
warfare," and he adds: "These are the profoundest truths of military science, 
and the chief business of the general." The following anecdotes, told by Ho 
Shih, shows the importance attached to speed by two of China's greatest 
generals. In 227 A.D., Meng Ta, governor of Hsin-ctf eng under the Wei 
Emperor Wen Ti, was meditating defection to the House of Shu, and had 
entered into correspondence with Chu-ko Liang, Prime Minister of that 
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State. The Wei general Ssu-ma I was then military governor of Wan, and 
getting wind of Meng Ta's treachery, he at once set off with an army to 
anticipate his revolt, having previously cajoled him by a specious message 
of friendly import. Ssu-ma's officers came to him and said: "If Meng Ta has 
leagued himself with Wu and Shu, the matter should be thoroughly 
investigated before we make a move." Ssu-ma I replied: "Meng Ta is an 
unprincipled man, and we ought to go and punish him at once, while he is 
still wavering and before he has thrown off the mask." Then, by a series of 
forced marches, be brought his army under the walls of Hsin-ch'eng with in 
a space of eight days. Now Meng Ta had previously said in a letter to Chu- 
ko Liang: "Wan is 1200 LI from here. When the news of my revolt reaches 
Ssu-ma I, he will at once inform his imperial master, but it will be a whole 
month before any steps can be taken, and by that time my city will be well 
fortified. Besides, Ssu-ma I is sure not to come himself, and the generals 
that will be sent against us are not worth troubling about." The next letter, 
however, was filled with consternation: "Though only eight days have 
passed since I threw off my allegiance, an army is already at the city-gates. 
What miraculous rapidity is this!" A fortnight later, Hsin-ctf eng had fallen 
and Meng Ta had lost his head. In 621 A.D., Li Ching was sent from ICuei- 
chou in Ssu-ch'uan to reduce the successful rebel Hsiao Hsien, who had set 
up as Emperor at the modern Ching-chou Fu in Hupeh. It was autumn, and 
the Yangtsze being then in flood, Hsiao Hsien never dreamt that his 
adversary would venture to come down through the gorges, and 
consequently made no preparations. But Li Ching embarked his army 
without loss of time, and was just about to start when the other generals 
implored him to postpone his departure until the river was in a less 
dangerous state for navigation. Li Ching replied: "To the soldier, 
overwhelming speed is of paramount importance, and he must never miss 
opportunities. Now is the time to strike, before Hsiao Hsien even knows 
that we have got an army together. If we seize the present moment when the 
river is in flood, we shall appear before his capital with startling suddenness, 
like the thunder which is heard before you have time to stop your ears 
against it. [See VII. ss. 19, note.] This is the great principle in war. Even 
if he gets to know of our approach, he will have to levy his soldiers in such 
a hurry that they will not be fit to oppose us. Thus the full fruits of victory 
will be ours." All came about as he predicted, and Hsiao Hsien was obliged 
to surrender, nobly stipulating that his people should be spared and he alone 
suffer the penalty of death.] 



take advantage of the enemy's unreadiness, make your way by unexpected 
routes, and attack unguarded spots. 

20. The following are the principles to be observed by an invading force: 
The further you penetrate into a country, the greater will be the solidarity of 
your troops, and thus the defenders will not prevail against you. 

2 1 . Make forays in fertile country in order to supply your army with food. 

22. Carefully study the well-being of your men, 

[For "well-being", Wang Hsi means, "Pet them, humor them, give them 
plenty of food and drink, and look after them generally."] 

and do not overtax them. Concentrate your energy and hoard your strength. 

[Ch'en recalls the line of action adopted in 224 B.C. by the famous 
general Wang Chien, whose military genius largely contributed to the 
success of the First Emperor. He had invaded the Gf u State, where a 
universal levy was made to oppose him. But, being doubtful of the temper 
of his troops, he declined all invitations to fight and remained strictly on the 
defensive. In vain did the Ch'u general try to force a battle: day after day 
Wang Chien kept inside his walls and would not come out, but devoted his 
whole time and energy to winning the affection and confidence of his men. 
He took care that they should be well fed, sharing his own meals with them, 
provided facilities for bathing, and employed every method of judicious 
indulgence to weld them into a loyal and homogenous body. After some 
time had elapsed, he told off certain persons to find out how the men were 
amusing themselves. The answer was, that they were contending with one 
another in putting the weight and long-jumping. When Wang Chien heard 
that they were engaged in these athletic pursuits, he knew that their spirits 
had been strung up to the required pitch and that they were now ready for 
fighting. By this time the Ch'u army, after repeating their challenge again 
and again, had marched away eastwards in disgust. The Ctfin general 
immediately broke up his camp and followed them, and in the battle that 
ensued they were routed with great slaughter. Shortly afterwards, the whole 
of Ctf u was conquered by Ctf in, and the king Fu-ctf u led into captivity.] 
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Keep your army continually on the move, 

[In order that the enemy may never know exactly where you are. It has 
struck me, however, that the true reading might be "link your army 
together."] 

and devise unfathomable plans. 

23. Throw your soldiers into positions whence there is no escape, and 
they will prefer death to flight. If they will face death, there is nothing they 
may not achieve. 

["If one man were to run amok with a sword in the market-place, and 
everybody else tried to get our of his way, I should not allow that this man 
alone had courage and that all the rest were contemptible cowards. The truth 
is, that a desperado and a man who sets some value on his life do not meet 
on even terms."] 

Officers and men alike will put forth their uttermost strength. 

[Chang Yu says: "If they are in an awkward place together, they will 
surely exert their united strength to get out of it."] 

24. Soldiers when in desperate straits lose the sense of fear. If there is 
no place of refuge, they will stand firm. If they are in hostile country, they 
will show a stubborn front. If there is no help for it, they will fight hard. 

25. Thus, without waiting to be marshaled, the soldiers will be 
constantly on the qui vive; without waiting to be asked, they will do your 
will; 

[Literally, "without asking, you will get."] 



without restrictions, they will be faithful; without giving orders, they can 
be trusted. 

26. Prohibit the taking of omens, and do away with superstitious doubts. 
Then, until death itself comes, no calamity need be feared. 

[The superstitious, "bound in to saucy doubts and fears," degenerate into 
cowards and "die many times before their deaths." Tu Mu quotes Huang 
Shih-kung: "'Spells and incantations should be strictly forbidden, and no 
officer allowed to inquire by divination into the fortunes of an army, for fear 
the soldiers' minds should be seriously perturbed.' The meaning is," he 
continues, "that if all doubts and scruples are discarded, your men will 
never falter in their resolution until they die."] 

27. If our soldiers are not overburdened with money, it is not because 
they have a distaste for riches; if their lives are not unduly long, it is not 
because they are disinclined to longevity. 

[Chang Yu has the best note on this passage: "Wealth and long life are 
things for which all men have a natural inclination. Hence, if they burn or 
fling away valuables, and sacrifice their own lives, it is not that they dislike 
them, but simply that they have no choice." Sun Tzu is slyly insinuating 
that, as soldiers are but human, it is for the general to see that temptations 
to shirk fighting and grow rich are not thrown in their way.] 

28. On the day they are ordered out to battle, your soldiers may weep, 

[The word in the Chinese is "snivel." This is taken to indicate more 
genuine grief than tears alone.] 

those sitting up bedewing their garments, and those lying down letting the 
tears run down their cheeks. 
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[Not because they are afraid, but because, as Ts'ao Kung says, "all have 
embraced the firm resolution to do or die." We may remember that the 
heroes of the Iliad were equally childlike in showing their emotion. Chang 
Yu alludes to the mournful parting at the I River between Ching K'o and his 
friends, when the former was sent to attempt the life of the King of Gf in 
(afterwards First Emperor) in 227 B.C. The tears of all flowed down like 
rain as he bade them farewell and uttered the following lines: "The shrill 
blast is blowing, Chilly the burn; Your champion is going—Not to return."] 

But let them once be brought to bay, and they will display the courage of a 
Chu or a Kuei. 



[Chu was the personal name of Chuan Chu, a native of the Wu State and 
contemporary with Sun Tzu himself, who was employed by Kung-tzu 
Kuang, better known as Ho Lu Wang, to assassinate his sovereign Wang 
Liao with a dagger which he secreted in the belly of a fish served up at a 
banquet. He succeeded in his attempt, but was immediately hacked to 
pieced by the king's bodyguard. This was in 515 B.C. The other hero 
referred to, Ts'ao Kuei (or Ts'ao Mo), performed the exploit which has 
made his name famous 166 years earlier, in 681 B.C. Lu had been thrice 
defeated by Ctf i, and was just about to conclude a treaty surrendering a 
large slice of territory, when Ts'ao Kuei suddenly seized Huan Kung, the 
Duke of Ctfi, as he stood on the altar steps and held a dagger against his 
chest. None of the duke's retainers dared to move a muscle, and Ts'ao Kuei 
proceeded to demand full restitution, declaring the Lu was being unjustly 
treated because she was a smaller and a weaker state. Huan Kung, in peril 
of his life, was obliged to consent, whereupon Ts'ao Kuei flung away his 
dagger and quietly resumed his place amid the terrified assemblage without 
having so much as changed color. As was to be expected, the Duke wanted 
afterwards to repudiate the bargain, but his wise old counselor Kuan Chung 
pointed out to him the impolicy of breaking his word, and the upshot was 
that this bold stroke regained for Lu the whole of what she had lost in three 
pitched battles.] 



[These quaint devices to prevent one's army from running away recall the 
Athenian hero Sophanes, who carried the anchor with him at the battle of 
Plataea, by means of which he fastened himself firmly to one spot. [See 
Herodotus, IX. 74.] It is not enough, says Sun Tzu, to render flight 
impossible by such mechanical means. You will not succeed unless your 
men have tenacity and unity of purpose, and, above all, a spirit of 
sympathetic cooperation. This is the lesson which can be learned from the 
SHUAI-JAN.] 

32. The principle on which to manage an army is to set up one standard 
of courage which all must reach. 

[Literally, "level the courage [of all] as though [it were that of] one." If 
the ideal army is to form a single organic whole, then it follows that the 
resolution and spirit of its component parts must be of the same quality, or 
at any rate must not fall below a certain standard. Wellington's seemingly 
ungrateful description of his army at Waterloo as "the worst he had ever 
commanded" meant no more than that it was deficient in this important 
particular— unity of spirit and courage. Had he not foreseen the Belgian 
defections and carefully kept those troops in the background, he would 
almost certainly have lost the day.] 

33. How to make the best of both strong and weak— that is a question 
involving the proper use of ground. 

[Mei Yao-ctf en's paraphrase is: "The way to eliminate the differences of 
strong and weak and to make both serviceable is to utilize accidental 
features of the ground." Less reliable troops, if posted in strong positions, 
will hold out as long as better troops on more exposed terrain. The 
advantage of position neutralizes the inferiority in stamina and courage. 
Col. Henderson says: "With all respect to the text books, and to the ordinary 
tactical teaching, I am inclined to think that the study of ground is often 
overlooked, and that by no means sufficient importance is attached to the 



selection of positions... and to the immense advantages that are to be 
derived, whether you are defending or attacking, from the proper utilization 
of natural features."] 

34. Thus the skillful general conducts his army just as though he were 
leading a single man, willy-nilly, by the hand. 

[Tu Mu says: "The simile has reference to the ease with which he does 
it."] 

35. It is the business of a general to be quiet and thus ensure secrecy; 
upright and just, and thus maintain order. 

36. He must be able to mystify his officers and men by false reports and 
appearances, 

[Literally, "to deceive their eyes and ears."] 

and thus keep them in total ignorance. 

[Ts'ao Kung gives us one of his excellent apophthegms: "The troops must 
not be allowed to share your schemes in the beginning; they may only 
rejoice with you over their happy outcome." "To mystify, mislead, and 
surprise the enemy," is one of the first principles in war, as had been 
frequently pointed out. But how about the other process-the mystification 
of one's own men? Those who may think that Sun Tzu is over-emphatic on 
this point would do well to read Col. Henderson's remarks on Stonewall 
Jackson's Valley campaign: "The infinite pains," he says, "with which 
Jackson sought to conceal, even from his most trusted staff officers, his 
movements, his intentions, and his thoughts, a commander less thorough 
would have pronounced useless"~etc. etc. In the year 88 A.D., as we read 
in ch. 47 of the HOU HAN SHU, "Pan Of ao took the field with 25,000 men 
from Khotan and other Central Asian states with the object of crushing 
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Yarkand. The King of Kutcha replied by dispatching his chief commander 
to succor the place with an army drawn from the kingdoms of Wen-su, Ku- 
mo, and Wei-f ou, totaling 50,000 men. Pan Ctfao summoned his officers 
and also the King of Khotan to a council of war, and said: 'Our forces are 
now outnumbered and unable to make head against the enemy. The best 
plan, then, is for us to separate and disperse, each in a different 
direction.The King of Khotan will march away by the easterly route, and I 
will then return myself towards the west. Let us wait until the evening drum 
has sounded and then start.' Pan Ch'ao now secretly released the prisoners 
whom he had taken alive, and the King of Kutcha was thus informed of his 
plans. Much elated by the news, the latter set off at once at the head of 
10,000 horsemen to bar Pan Gf ao's retreat in the west, while the King of 
Wen-su rode eastward with 8000 horse in order to intercept the King of 
Khotan. As soon as Pan Ctfao knew that the two chieftains had gone, he 
called his divisions together, got them well in hand, and at cock-crow hurled 
them against the army of Yarkand, as it lay encamped. The barbarians, 
panic-stricken, fled in confusion, and were closely pursued by Pan Ch'ao. 
Over 5000 heads were brought back as trophies, besides immense spoils in 
the shape of horses and cattle and valuables of every description. Yarkand 
then capitulating, Kutcha and the other kingdoms drew off their respective 
forces. From that time forward, Pan Ch'ao's prestige completely overawed 
the countries of the west." In this case, we see that the Chinese general not 
only kept his own officers in ignorance of his real plans, but actually took 
the bold step of dividing his army in order to deceive the enemy.] 

37. By altering his arrangements and changing his plans, 

[Wang Hsi thinks that this means not using the same stratagem twice.] 



he keeps the enemy without definite knowledge. 



[Chang Yu, in a quotation from another work, says: "The axiom, that 
war is based on deception, does not apply only to deception of the enemy. 
You must deceive even your own soldiers. Make them follow you, but 
without letting them know why."] 

By shifting his camp and taking circuitous routes, he prevents the enemy 
from anticipating his purpose. 

38. At the critical moment, the leader of an army acts like one who has 
climbed up a height and then kicks away the ladder behind him. He carries 
his men deep into hostile territory before he shows his hand. 

[Literally, "releases the spring", that is, takes some decisive step which 
makes it impossible for the army to return-like Hsiang Yu, who sunk his 
ships after crossing a river. Ctfen Hao, followed by Chia Lin, understands 
the words less well as "puts forth every artifice at his command."] 

39. He burns his boats and breaks his cooking-pots; like a shepherd 
driving a flock of sheep, he drives his men this way and that, and nothing 
knows whither he is going. 

[Tu Mu says: "The army is only cognizant of orders to advance or retreat; 
it is ignorant of the ulterior ends of attacking and conquering."] 

40. To muster his host and bring it into danger:-this may be termed the 
business of the general. 

[Sun Tzu means that after mobilization there should be no delay in aiming 
a blow at the enemy's heart. Note how he returns again and again to this 
point. Among the warring states of ancient China, desertion was no doubt 
a much more present fear and serious evil than it is in the armies of today.] 
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41. The different measures suited to the nine varieties of ground; 

[Chang Yu says: "One must not be hide-bound in interpreting the rules 
for the nine varieties of ground.] 

the expediency of aggressive or defensive tactics; and the fundamental laws 
of human nature: these are things that must most certainly be studied. 

42. When invading hostile territory, the general principle is, that 
penetrating deeply brings cohesion; penetrating but a short way means 
dispersion. 

43 . When you leave your own country behind, and take your army across 
neighborhood territory, you find yourself on critical ground. 

[This "ground" is curiously mentioned, but it does not figure among the 
Nine Situations or the Six Calamities. One's first impulse would be to 
translate it distant ground," but this, if we can trust the commentators, is 
precisely what is not meant here. Mei Yao-ctfen says it is "a position not 
far enough advanced to be called 'facile,' and not near enough to home to be 
'dispersive,' but something between the two." Wang Hsi says: "It is ground 
separated from home by an interjacent state, whose territory we have had to 
cross in order to reach it. Hence, it is incumbent on us to settle our business 
there quickly." He adds that this position is of rare occurrence, which is the 
reason why it is not included among the Nine Situations.] 

When there are means of communication on all four sides, the ground is one 
of intersecting highways. 

44. When you penetrate deeply into a country, it is serious ground. When 
you penetrate but a little way, it is facile ground. 

45. When you have the enemy's strongholds on your rear, and narrow 
passes in front, it is hemmed-in ground. When there is no place of refuge at 
all, it is desperate ground. 



46. Therefore, on dispersive ground, I would inspire my men with unity 
of purpose. 

[This end, according to Tu Mu, is best attained by remaining on the 
defensive, and avoiding battle.] 

On facile ground, I would see that there is close connection between all parts 
of my army. 

[As Tu Mu says, the object is to guard against two possible contingencies: 
"(1) the desertion of our own troops; (2) a sudden attack on the part of the 
enemy." Mei Yao-ctf en says: "On the march, the regiments should be in 
close touch; in an encampment, there should be continuity between the 
fortifications."] 

47. On contentious ground, I would hurry up my rear. 

[This is Ts'ao Kung's interpretation. Chang Yu adopts it, saying: "We 
must quickly bring up our rear, so that head and tail may both reach the 
goal." That is, they must not be allowed to straggle up a long way apart. 
Mei Yao-ctfen offers another equally plausible explanation: "Supposing 
the enemy has not yet reached the coveted position, and we are behind him, 
we should advance with all speed in order to dispute its possession." Gf en 
Hao, on the other hand, assuming that the enemy has had time to select his 
own ground, quotes VI. ss. 1, where Sun Tzu warns us against coming 
exhausted to the attack. His own idea of the situation is rather vaguely 
expressed: "If there is a favorable position lying in front of you, detach a 
picked body of troops to occupy it, then if the enemy, relying on their 
numbers, come up to make a fight for it, you may fall quickly on their rear 
with your main body, and victory will be assured." It was thus, he adds, that 
Chao She beat the army of Gf in.] 
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48. On open ground, I would keep a vigilant eye on my defenses. On 
ground of intersecting highways, I would consolidate my alliances. 

49. On serious ground, I would try to ensure a continuous stream of 
supplies. 

[The commentators take this as referring to forage and plunder, not, as 
one might expect, to an unbroken communication with a home base.] 

On difficult ground, I would keep pushing on along the road. 
50. On hemmed-in ground, I would block any way of retreat. 

[Meng Shih says: "To make it seem that I meant to defend the position, 
whereas my real intention is to burst suddenly through the enemy's lines." 
Mei Yao-ctf en says: "in order to make my soldiers fight with desperation." 
Wang Hsi says, "fearing lest my men be tempted to run away." Tu Mu points 
out that this is the converse of VII. ss. 36, where it is the enemy who is 
surrounded. In 532 A.D., Kao Huan, afterwards Emperor and canonized as 
Shen-wu, was surrounded by a great army under Erh-chu Chao and others. 
His own force was comparatively small, consisting only of 2000 horse and 
something under 30,000 foot. The lines of investment had not been drawn 
very closely together, gaps being left at certain points. But Kao Huan, 
instead of trying to escape, actually made a shift to block all the remaining 
outlets himself by driving into them a number of oxen and donkeys roped 
together. As soon as his officers and men saw that there was nothing for it 
but to conquer or die, their spirits rose to an extraordinary pitch of 
exaltation, and they charged with such desperate ferocity that the opposing 
ranks broke and crumbled under their onslaught.] 

On desperate ground, I would proclaim to my soldiers the hopelessness of 
saving their lives. 



Tu Yu says: "Burn your baggage and impedimenta, throw away your 
stores and provisions, choke up the wells, destroy your cooking-stoves, and 
make it plain to your men that they cannot survive, but must fight to the 
death." Mei Yao-ctf en says: "The only chance of life lies in giving up all 
hope of it." This concludes what Sun Tzu has to say about "grounds" and 
the "variations" corresponding to them.] 

5 1 . For it is the soldier's disposition to offer an obstinate resistance when 
surrounded, to fight hard when he cannot help himself, and to obey promptly 
when he has fallen into danger. 

[Chang Yu alludes to the conduct of Pan Ch'ao's devoted followers in 73 
A.D. The story runs thus in the HOU HAN SHU, ch. 47: "When Pan Ch^ao 
arrived at Shan-shan, Kuang, the King of the country, received him at first 
with great politeness and respect; but shortly afterwards his behavior 
underwent a sudden change, and he became remiss and negligent. Pan 
Ctfao spoke about this to the officers of his suite: 'Have you noticed,' he 
said, 'that Kuang's polite intentions are on the wane? This must signify that 
envoys have come from the Northern barbarians, and that consequently he 
is in a state of indecision, not knowing with which side to throw in his lot. 
That surely is the reason. The truly wise man, we are told, can perceive 
things before they have come to pass; how much more, then, those that are 
already manifest!' Thereupon he called one of the natives who had been 
assigned to his service, and set a trap for him, saying: 'Where are those 
envoys from the Hsiung-nu who arrived some day ago?' The man was so 
taken aback that between surprise and fear he presently blurted out the 
whole truth. Pan Ctfao, keeping his informant carefully under lock and 
key, then summoned a general gathering of his officers, thirty-six in all, and 
began drinking with them. When the wine had mounted into their heads a 
little, he tried to rouse their spirit still further by addressing them thus: 
'Gentlemen, here we are in the heart of an isolated region, anxious to 
achieve riches and honor by some great exploit. Now it happens that an 
ambassador from the Hsiung-no arrived in this kingdom only a few days 
ago, and the result is that the respectful courtesy extended towards us by our 
royal host has disappeared. Should this envoy prevail upon him to seize our 
party and hand us over to the Hsiung-no, our bones will become food for the 
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wolves of the desert. What are we to do? f With one accord, the officers 
replied: 'Standing as we do in peril of our lives, we will follow our 
commander through life and death.'] 

52. We cannot enter into alliance with neighboring princes until we are 
acquainted with their designs. We are not fit to lead an army on the march 
unless we are familiar with the face of the country— its mountains and 
forests, its pitfalls and precipices, its marshes and swamps. We shall be 
unable to turn natural advantages to account unless we make use of local 
guides. 

[Hannibal, we are told, ordered a guide to lead him into the neighborhood 
of Casinum, where there was an important pass to be occupied; but his 
Carthaginian accent, unsuited to the pronunciation of Latin names, caused 
the guide to understand Casilinum instead of Casinum, and turning from his 
proper route, he took the army in that direction, the mistake not being 
discovered until they had almost arrived.] 

53. To be ignored of any one of the following four or five principles does 
not befit a warlike prince. 

54. When a warlike prince attacks a powerful state, his generalship shows 
itself in preventing the concentration of the enemy's forces. He overawes his 
opponents, and their allies are prevented from joining against him. 

[Mei Tao-ctf en constructs one of the chains of reasoning that are so much 
affected by the Chinese: "In attacking a powerful state, if you can divide 
her forces, you will have a superiority in strength; if you have a superiority 
in strength, you will overawe the enemy; if you overawe the enemy, the 
neighboring states will be frightened; and if the neighboring states are 
frightened, the enemy's allies will be prevented from joining her." The 
following gives a stronger meaning: "If the great state has once been 
defeated (before she has had time to summon her allies), then the lesser 
states will hold aloof and refrain from massing their forces." Gf en Hao and 
Chang Yu take the sentence in quite another way. The former says: 



"Powerful though a prince may be, if he attacks a large state, he will be 
unable to raise enough troops, and must rely to some extent on external aid; 
if he dispenses with this, and with overweening confidence in his own 
strength, simply tries to intimidate the enemy, he will surely be defeated." 
Chang Yu puts his view thus: "If we recklessly attack a large state, our own 
people will be discontented and hang back. But if (as will then be the case) 
our display of military force is inferior by half to that of the enemy, the other 
chieftains will take fright and refuse to join us."] 

55. Hence he does not strive to ally himself with all and sundry, nor does 
he foster the power of other states. He carries out his own secret designs, 
keeping his antagonists in awe. 

[The train of thought, as said by Li Ctf uan, appears to be this: Secure 
against a combination of his enemies, "he can afford to reject entangling 
alliances and simply pursue his own secret designs, his prestige enable him 
to dispense with external friendships."] 

Thus he is able to capture their cities and overthrow their kingdoms. 

[This paragraph, though written many years before the Gf in State 
became a serious menace, is not a bad summary of the policy by which the 
famous Six Chancellors gradually paved the way for her final triumph under 
Shih Huang Ti. Chang Yu, following up his previous note, thinks that Sun 
Tzu is condemning this attitude of cold-blooded selfishness and haughty 
isolation.] 

56. Bestow rewards without regard to rule, 

[Wu Tzu (ch. 3) less wisely says: "Let advance be richly rewarded and 
retreat be heavily punished."] 
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issue orders 



[Literally, "hang" or post up."] 

without regard to previous arrangements; 

["In order to prevent treachery," says Wang Hsi. The general meaning 
is made clear by Ts'ao Kung's quotation from the SSU-MA FA: "Give 
instructions only on sighting the enemy; give rewards when you see 
deserving deeds." Ts'ao Kung's paraphrase: "The final instructions you give 
to your army should not correspond with those that have been previously 
posted up." Chang Yu simplifies this into "your arrangements should not be 
divulged beforehand." And Chia Lin says: "there should be no fixity in 
your rules and arrangements." Not only is there danger in letting your plans 
be known, but war often necessitates the entire reversal of them at the last 
moment.] 

and you will be able to handle a whole army as though you had to do with 
but a single man. 

57. Confront your soldiers with the deed itself; never let them know your 
design. 

[Literally, "do not tell them words;" i.e. do not give your reasons for any 
order. Lord Mansfield once told a junior colleague to "give no reasons" for 
his decisions, and the maxim is even more applicable to a general than to a 
judge.] 

When the outlook is bright, bring it before their eyes; but tell them nothing 
when the situation is gloomy. 

58. Place your army in deadly peril, and it will survive; plunge it into 
desperate straits, and it will come off in safety. 



[These words of Sun Tzu were once quoted by Han Hsin in explanation 
of the tactics he employed in one of his most brilliant battles, already alluded 
to on p. 28. In 204 B.C., he was sent against the army of Chao, and halted 
ten miles from the mouth of the Ching-hsing pass, where the enemy had 
mustered in full force. Here, at midnight, he detached a body of 2000 light 
cavalry, every man of which was furnished with a red flag. Their 
instructions were to make their way through narrow defiles and keep a secret 
watch on the enemy. "When the men of Chao see me in full flight," Han 
Hsin said, "they will abandon their fortifications and give chase. This must 
be the sign for you to rush in, pluck down the Chao standards and set up the 
red banners of Han in their stead." Turning then to his other officers, he 
remarked: "Our adversary holds a strong position, and is not likely to come 
out and attack us until he sees the standard and drums of the commander-in- 
chief, for fear I should turn back and escape through the mountains." So 
saying, he first of all sent out a division consisting of 10,000 men, and 
ordered them to form in line of battle with their backs to the River Ti. 
Seeing this maneuver, the whole army of Chao broke into loud laughter. By 
this time it was broad daylight, and Han Hsin, displaying the 
generalissimo's flag, marched out of the pass with drums beating, and was 
immediately engaged by the enemy. A great battle followed, lasting for 
some time; until at length Han Hsin and his colleague Chang Ni, leaving 
drums and banner on the field, fled to the division on the river bank, where 
another fierce battle was raging. The enemy rushed out to pursue them and 
to secure the trophies, thus denuding their ramparts of men; but the two 
generals succeeded in joining the other army, which was fighting with the 
utmost desperation. The time had now come for the 2000 horsemen to play 
their part. As soon as they saw the men of Chao following up their 
advantage, they galloped behind the deserted walls, tore up the enemy's 
flags and replaced them by those of Han. When the Chao army looked back 
from the pursuit, the sight of these red flags struck them with terror. 
Convinced that the Hans had got in and overpowered their king, they broke 
up in wild disorder, every effort of their leader to stay the panic being in 
vain. Then the Han army fell on them from both sides and completed the 
rout, killing a number and capturing the rest, amongst whom was King Ya 
himself... After the battle, some of Han Hsin's officers came to him and 
said: "In the ART OF WAR we are told to have a hill or tumulus on the right 
rear, and a river or marsh on the left front. [This appears to be a blend of Sun 
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Tzu and T ai Kung.] You, on the contrary, ordered us to draw up our troops 
with the river at our back. Under these conditions, how did you manage to 
gain the victory?" The general replied: "I fear you gentlemen have not 
studied the Art of War with sufficient care. Is it not written there: 'Plunge 
your army into desperate straits and it will come off in safety; place it in 
deadly peril and it will survive'? Had I taken the usual course, I should never 
have been able to bring my colleague round. What says the Military 
Classic-' Swoop down on the market-place and drive the men off to fight.' 
[This passage does not occur in the present text of Sun Tzu.] If I had not 
placed my troops in a position where they were obliged to fight for their 
lives, but had allowed each man to follow his own discretion, there would 
have been a general debandade, and it would have been impossible to do 
anything with them." The officers admitted the force of his argument, and 
said: "These are higher tactics than we should have been capable of."] 

59. For it is precisely when a force has fallen into harm's way that is 
capable of striking a blow for victory. 

[Danger has a bracing effect.] 

60. Success in warfare is gained by carefully accommodating ourselves 
to the enemy's purpose. 

[Ts'ao Kung says: "Feign stupidity"— by an appearance of yielding and 
falling in with the enemy's wishes. Chang Yu's note makes the meaning 
clear: "If the enemy shows an inclination to advance, lure him on to do so; 
if he is anxious to retreat, delay on purpose that he may carry out his 
intention." The object is to make him remiss and contemptuous before we 
deliver our attack.] 

61. By persistently hanging on the enemy's flank, 



[I understand the first four words to mean "accompanying the enemy in 
one direction." Ts'ao Kung says: "unite the soldiers and make for the 
enemy." But such a violent displacement of characters is quite 
indefensible.] 

we shall succeed in the long run 

[Literally, "after a thousand LI."] 
in killing the commander-in-chief. 

[Always a great point with the Chinese.] 

62. This is called ability to accomplish a thing by sheer cunning. 

63 . On the day that you take up your command, block the frontier passes, 
destroy the official tallies, 

[These were tablets of bamboo or wood, one half of which was issued as 
a permit or passport by the official in charge of a gate. When this half was 
returned to him, within a fixed period, he was authorized to open the gate 
and let the traveler through.] 

and stop the passage of all emissaries. 

[Either to or from the enemy's country.] 

64. Be stern in the council-chamber, 
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[Show no weakness, and insist on your plans being ratified by the 
sovereign.] 

so that you may control the situation. 

[Mei Yao-clf en understands the whole sentence to mean: Take the 
strictest precautions to ensure secrecy in your deliberations.] 

65. If the enemy leaves a door open, you must rush in. 

66. Forestall your opponent by seizing what he holds dear, and subtly 
contrive to time his arrival on the ground. 

[Ctfen Hao's explanation: "If I manage to seize a favorable position, but 
the enemy does not appear on the scene, the advantage thus obtained cannot 
be turned to any practical account. He who intends therefore, to occupy a 
position of importance to the enemy, must begin by making an artful 
appointment, so to speak, with his antagonist, and cajole him into going 
there as well." Mei Yao-ctf en explains that this "artful appointment" is to 
be made through the medium of the enemy's own spies, who will carry back 
just the amount of information that we choose to give them. Then, having 
cunningly disclosed our intentions, "we must manage, though starting after 
the enemy, to arrive before him. We must start after him in order to ensure 
his marching thither; we must arrive before him in order to capture the place 
without trouble.] 

67. Walk in the path defined by rule, 

[Chia Lin says: "Victory is the only thing that matters, and this cannot 
be achieved by adhering to conventional canons." It is unfortunate that this 
variant rests on very slight authority, for the sense yielded is certainly much 



more satisfactory. Napoleon, as we know, according to the veterans of the 
old school whom he defeated, won his battles by violating every accepted 
canon of warfare.] 

and accommodate yourself to the enemy until you can fight a decisive battle. 

[Tu Mu says: "Conform to the enemy's tactics until a favorable 
opportunity offers; then come forth and engage in a battle that shall prove 
decisive."] 

68. At first, then, exhibit the coyness of a maiden, until the enemy gives 
you an opening; afterwards emulate the rapidity of a running hare, and it will 
be too late for the enemy to oppose you. 

[As the hare is noted for its extreme timidity, the comparison hardly 
appears felicitous. But of course Sun Tzu was thinking only of its speed. 
The words have been taken to mean: You must flee from the enemy as 
quickly as an escaping hare; but this is rightly rejected by Tu Mu.] 



THE NINE SITUATIONS 



THE ATTACK BY FIRE 



[Rather more than half the chapter is devoted to the subject of fire, after 
which the author branches off into other topics.] 

1. Sun Tzu said: There are five ways of attacking with fire. The first is 
to burn soldiers in their camp; 

[SoTuMu. Li Ctfuan says: "Set fire to the camp, and kill the soldiers" 
(when they try to escape from the flames). Pan Ch'ao, sent on a diplomatic 
mission to the King of Shan-shan, found himself placed in extreme peril by 
the unexpected arrival of an envoy from the Hsiung-nu [the mortal enemies 
of the Chinese]. In consultation with his officers, he exclaimed: "Never 
venture, never win! The only course open to us now is to make an assault by 
fire on the barbarians under cover of night, when they will not be able to 
discern our numbers. Profiting by their panic, we shall exterminate them 
completely; this will cool the King's courage and cover us with glory, 
besides ensuring the success of our mission.' the officers all replied that it 
would be necessary to discuss the matter first with the Intendant. Pan Ch'ao 
then fell into a passion: 'It is today,' he cried, 'that our fortunes must be 
decided! The Intendant is only a humdrum civilian, who on hearing of our 
project will certainly be afraid, and everything will be brought to light. An 
inglorious death is no worthy fate for valiant warriors.' All then agreed to 
do as he wished. Accordingly, as soon as night came on, he and his little 
band quickly made their way to the barbarian camp. A strong gale was 
blowing at the time. Pan Ch'ao ordered ten of the party to take drums and 
hide behind the enemy's barracks, it being arranged that when they saw 
flames shoot up, they should begin drumming and yelling with all their 
might. The rest of his men, armed with bows and crossbows, he posted in 
ambuscade at the gate of the camp. He then set fire to the place from the 
windward side, whereupon a deafening noise of drums and shouting arose 
on the front and rear of the Hsiung-nu, who rushed out pell-mell in frantic 
disorder. Pan Ch'ao slew three of them with his own hand, while his 



companions cut off the heads of the envoy and thirty of his suite. The 
remainder, more than a hundred in all, perished in the flames. On the 
following day, Pan Ctfao, divining his thoughts, said with uplifted hand: 
'Although you did not go with us last night, I should not think, Sir, of taking 
sole credit for our exploit.' This satisfied Kuo Hsun, and Pan Ch'ao, having 
sent for Kuang, King of Shan-shan, showed him the head of the barbarian 
envoy. The whole kingdom was seized with fear and trembling, which Pan 
Ctfao took steps to allay by issuing a public proclamation. Then, taking the 
king's sons as hostage, he returned to make his report to Tou Ku."] 

the second is to burn stores; 

[Tu Mu says: "Provisions, fuel and fodder." In order to subdue the 
rebellious population of Kiangnan, Kao Keng recommended Wen Ti of 
the Sui dynasty to make periodical raids and burn their stores of grain, a 
policy which in the long run proved entirely successful.] 

the third is to burn baggage trains; 

[An example given is the destruction of Yuan Shao's wagons and 
impedimenta by Ts'ao Ts'ao in 200 A.D.] 

the fourth is to burn arsenals and magazines; 

[Tu Mu says that the things contained in "arsenals" and "magazines" are 
the same, e specifies weapons and other implements, bullion and clothing. ] 

the fifth is to hurl dropping fire amongst the enemy. 



THE ATTACK BY FIRE 



[Tu Yu says in the TUNG TIEN: "To drop fire into the enemy's camp. 
The method by which this may be done is to set the tips of arrows alight by 
dipping them into a brazier, and then shoot them from powerful crossbows 
into the enemy's lines."] 

2. In order to carry out an attack, we must have means available. 

[Tsao Kung thinks that "traitors in the enemy's camp" are referred to. 
But Gf en Hao is more likely to be right in saying: "We must have favorable 
circumstances in general, not merely traitors to help us." Chia Lin says: 
"We must avail ourselves of wind and dry weather."] 

the material for raising fire should always be kept in readiness. 

[Tu Mu suggests as material for making fire: "dry vegetable matter, reeds, 
brushwood, straw, grease, oil, etc." Here we have the material cause. Chang 
Yu says: "vessels for hoarding fire, stuff for lighting fires."] 

3. There is a proper season for making attacks with fire, and special days 
for starting a conflagration. 4. The proper season is when the weather is 
very dry; the special days are those when the moon is in the constellations 
of the Sieve, the Wall, the Wing or the Cross-bar; 

[These are, respectively, the 7th, 14th, 27th, and 28th of the Twenty-eight 
Stellar Mansions, corresponding roughly to Sagittarius, Pegasus, Crater and 
Corvus.] 

for these four are all days of rising wind. 

5. In attacking with fire, one should be prepared to meet five possible 
developments: 



6. (1) When fire breaks out inside to enemy's camp, respond at once with 
an attack from without. 

7. (2) If there is an outbreak of fire, but the enemy's soldiers remain quiet, 
bide your time and do not attack. 

[The prime object of attacking with fire is to throw the enemy into 
confusion. If this effect is not produced, it means that the enemy is ready to 
receive us. Hence the necessity for caution.] 

8. (3) When the force of the flames has reached its height, follow it up 
with an attack, if that is practicable; if not, stay here you are. 

[Ts'ao Kung says: "If you see a possible way, advance; but if you find 
the difficulties too great, retire."] 

9. (4) If it is possible to make an assault with fire from without, do not 
wait for it to break out within, but deliver your attack at a favorable moment. 

[Tu Mu says that the previous paragraphs had reference to the fire 
breaking out (either accidentally, we may suppose, or by the agency of 
incendiaries) inside the enemy's camp. "But," he continues, "if the enemy 
is settled in a waste place littered with quantities of grass, or if he has pitched 
his camp in a position which can be burnt out, we must carry our fire against 
him at any seasonable opportunity, and not await on in hopes of an outbreak 
occurring within, for fear our opponents should themselves burn up the 
surrounding vegetation, and thus render our own attempts fruitless." The 
famous Li Ling once baffled the leader of the Hsiung-nu in this way. The 
latter, taking advantage of a favorable wind, tried to set fire to the Chinese 
general's camp, but found that every scrap of combustible vegetation in the 
neighborhood had already been burnt down. On the other hand, Po-ts"ai, a 
general of the Yellow Turban rebels, was badly defeated in 184 A.D. 
through his neglect of this simple precaution. "At the head of a large army 
he was besieging Ch'ang-she, which was held by Huang-fu Sung. The 
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garrison was very small, and a general feeling of nervousness pervaded the 
ranks; so Huang- fu Sung called his officers together and said: "In war, there 
are various indirect methods of attack, and numbers do not count for 
everything.] Now the rebels have pitched their camp in the midst of thick 
grass which will easily burn when the wind blows. If we set fire to it at 
night, they will be thrown into a panic, and we can make a sortie and attack 
them on all sides at once, thus emulating the achievement of Tien Tan.'] 
That same evening, a strong breeze sprang up; so Huang-fii Sung instructed 
his soldiers to bind reeds together into torches and mount guard on the city 
walls, after which he sent out a band of daring men, who stealthily made 
their way through the lines and started the fire with loud shouts and yells. 
Simultaneously, a glare of light shot up from the city walls, and Huang- fu 
Sung, sounding his drums, led a rapid charge, which threw the rebels into 
confusion and put them to headlong flight."] 

10. (5) When you start a fire, be to windward of it. Do not attack from 
the leeward. 



[Chang Yu, following Tu Yu, says: "When you make a fire, the enemy 
will retreat away from it; if you oppose his retreat and attack him then, he 
will fight desperately, which will not conduce to your success." A rather 
more obvious explanation is given by Tu Mu: "If the wind is in the east, 
begin burning to the east of the enemy, and follow up the attack yourself 
from that side. If you start the fire on the east side, and then attack from the 
west, you will suffer in the same way as your enemy."] 

1 1 . A wind that rises in the daytime lasts long, but a night breeze soon 
falls. 



["A violent wind does not last the space of a morning." Mei Yao-ctf en 
and Wang Hsi say: "A day breeze dies down at nightfall, and a night breeze 
at daybreak. This is what happens as a general rule." The phenomenon 
observed may be correct enough, but how this sense is to be obtained is not 
apparent.] 



12. In every army, the five developments connected with fire must be 
known, the movements of the stars calculated, and a watch kept for the 
proper days. 

[Tu Mu says: "We must make calculations as to the paths of the stars, 
and watch for the days on which wind will rise, before making our attack 
with fire." Chang Yu seems to interpret the text differently: "We must not 
only know how to assail our opponents with fire, but also be on our guard 
against similar attacks from them."] 

13. Hence those who use fire as an aid to the attack show intelligence; 
those who use water as an aid to the attack gain an accession of strength. 

14. By means of water, an enemy may be intercepted, but not robbed of 
all his belongings. 

[Ts' ao Kung's note is: "We can merely obstruct the enemy's road or divide 
his army, but not sweep away all his accumulated stores." Water can do 
useful service, but it lacks the terrible destructive power of fire. This is the 
reason, Chang Yu concludes, why the former is dismissed in a couple of 
sentences, whereas the attack by fire is discussed in detail. Wu Tzu speaks 
thus of the two elements: "If an army is encamped on low-lying marshy 
ground, from which the water cannot run off, and where the rainfall is heavy, 
it may be submerged by a flood. If an army is encamped in wild marsh lands 
thickly overgrown with weeds and brambles, and visited by frequent gales, 
it may be exterminated by fire."] 

15. Unhappy is the fate of one who tries to win his battles and succeed 
in his attacks without cultivating the spirit of enterprise; for the result is 
waste of time and general stagnation. 

[This is one of the most perplexing passages in Sun Tzu. Ts'ao Kung says: 
"Rewards for good service should not be deferred a single day." And Tu 
Mu: "If you do not take opportunity to advance and reward the 
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deserving, your subordinates will not carry out your commands, and 
disaster will ensue." For several reasons, however, and in spite of the 
formidable array of scholars on the other side, I prefer the interpretation 
suggested by Mei Yao-ch'en alone, whose words I will quote: "Those who 
want to make sure of succeeding in their battles and assaults must seize the 
favorable moments when they come and not shrink on occasion from heroic 
measures: that is to say, they must resort to such means of attack of fire, 
water and the like. What they must not do, and what will prove fatal, is to 
sit still and simply hold to the advantages they have got."] 

16. Hence the saying: The enlightened ruler lays his plans well ahead; 
the good general cultivates his resources. 

["The warlike prince controls his soldiers by his authority, kits them 
together by good faith, and by rewards makes them serviceable. If faith 
decays, there will be disruption; if rewards are deficient, commands will 
not be respected."] 

17. Move not unless you see an advantage; use not your troops unless 
there is something to be gained; fight not unless the position is critical. 

[Sun Tzu may at times appear to be over-cautious, but he never goes so 
far in that direction as the remarkable passage in the TAO TE CHING. "I 
dare not take the initiative, but prefer to act on the defensive; I dare not 
advance an inch, but prefer to retreat a foot."] 

18. No ruler should put troops into the field merely to gratify his own 
spleen; no general should fight a battle simply out of pique. 

19. If it is to your advantage, make a forward move; if not, stay where 
you are. 



20. Anger may in time change to gladness; vexation may be succeeded 
by content. 

21. But a kingdom that has once been destroyed can never come again 
into being; 

[The Wu State was destined to be a melancholy example of this saying.] 

nor can the dead ever be brought back to life. 

22. Hence the enlightened ruler is heedful, and the good general full of 
caution. This is the way to keep a country at peace and an army intact. 
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THE USE OF SPIES 



1 . Sun Tzu said: Raising a host of a hundred thousand men and marching 
them great distances entails heavy loss on the people and a drain on the 
resources of the State. The daily expenditure will amount to a thousand 
ounces of silver. There will be commotion at home and abroad, and men will 
drop down exhausted on the highways. 

["Where troops have been quartered, brambles and thorns spring up. 
Chang Yu has the note: "We may be reminded of the saying: 'On serious 
ground, gather in plunder.' Why then should carriage and transportation 
cause exhaustion on the highways?~The answer is, that not victuals alone, 
but all sorts of munitions of war have to be conveyed to the army. Besides, 
the injunction to 'forage on the enemy' only means that when an army is 
deeply engaged in hostile territory, scarcity of food must be provided 
against. Hence, without being solely dependent on the enemy for corn, we 
must forage in order that there may be an uninterrupted flow of supplies. 
Then, again, there are places like salt deserts where provisions being 
unobtainable, supplies from home cannot be dispensed with."] 

As many as seven hundred thousand families will be impeded in their labor. 

[Mei Yao-ch'en says: "Men will be lacking at the plough-tail." The 
allusion is to the system of dividing land into nine parts, each consisting of 
about 1 5 acres, the plot in the center being cultivated on behalf of the State 
by the tenants of the other eight. It was here also, so Tu Mu tells us, that 
their cottages were built and a well sunk, to be used by all in common. [See 
II. ss. 12, note.] In time of war, one of the families had to serve in the army, 
while the other seven contributed to its support. Thus, by a levy of 100,000 
men (reckoning one able-bodied soldier to each family) the husbandry of 
700,000 families would be affected.] 



2. Hostile armies may face each other for years, striving for the victory 
which is decided in a single day. This being so, to remain in ignorance of 
the enemy's condition simply because one grudges the outlay of a hundred 
ounces of silver in honors and emoluments, 

["For spies" is of course the meaning, though it would spoil the effect of 
this curiously elaborate exordium if spies were actually mentioned at this 
point.] 

is the height of inhumanity. 

[Sun Tzu's agreement is certainly ingenious. He begins by adverting to 
the frightful misery and vast expenditure of blood and treasure which war 
always brings in its train. Now, unless you are kept informed of the enemy's 
condition, and are ready to strike at the right moment, a war may drag on for 
years. The only way to get this information is to employ spies, and it is 
impossible to obtain trustworthy spies unless they are properly paid for their 
services. But it is surely false economy to grudge a comparatively trifling 
amount for this purpose, when every day that the war lasts eats up an 
incalculably greater sum. This grievous burden falls on the shoulders of the 
poor, and hence Sun Tzu concludes that to neglect the use of spies is nothing 
less than a crime against humanity.] 

3. One who acts thus is no leader of men, no present help to his sovereign, 
no master of victory. 

[This idea, that the true object of war is peace, has its root in the national 
temperament of the Chinese. Even so far back as 597 B.C., these 
memorable words were uttered by Prince Chuang of the Ctf u State: "The 
[Chinese] character for 'prowess' is made up of [the characters for] 'to stay' 
and 'a spear' (cessation of hostilities). Military prowess is seen in the 
repression of cruelty, the calling in of weapons, the preservation of the 
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appointment of Heaven, the firm establishment of merit, the bestowal of 
happiness on the people, putting harmony between the princes, the diffusion 
ofwealth."] 

4. Thus, what enables the wise sovereign and the good general to strike 
and conquer, and achieve things beyond the reach of ordinary men, is 
FOREKNOWLEDGE. 



[That is, knowledge of the enemy's dispositions, and what he means to 

do.] 

5. Now this foreknowledge cannot be elicited from spirits; it cannot be 
obtained inductively from experience, 

[Tu Mu's note is: "[knowledge of the enemy] cannot be gained by 
reasoning from other analogous cases."] 

nor by any deductive calculation. 

[Li Ch'uan says: "Quantities like length, breadth, distance and 
magnitude, are susceptible of exact mathematical determination; human 
actions cannot be so calculated."] 

6. Knowledge of the enemy's dispositions can only be obtained from 
other men. 



[Mei Yao-ctf en has rather an interesting note: "Knowledge of the spirit- 
world is to be obtained by divination; information in natural science may be 
sought by inductive reasoning; the laws of the universe can be verified by 
mathematical calculation: but the dispositions of an enemy are 
ascertainable through spies and spies alone."] 

7. Hence the use of spies, of whom there are five classes: (1) Local spies; 
(2) inward spies; (3) converted spies; (4) doomed spies; (5) surviving spies. 

8. When these five kinds of spy are all at work, none can discover the 
secret system. This is called "divine manipulation of the threads." It is the 
sovereign's most precious faculty. 

[Cromwell, one of the greatest and most practical of all cavalry leaders, 
had officers styled 'scout masters,' whose business it was to collect all 
possible information regarding the enemy, through scouts and spies, etc., 
and much of his success in war was traceable to the previous knowledge of 
the enemy's moves thus gained."] 

9. Having LOCAL SPIES means employing the services of the 
inhabitants of a district. 



[Tu Mu says: "In the enemy's country, win people over by kind treatment, 
and use them as spies."] 

10. Having INWARD SPIES, making use of officials of the enemy. 

[Tu Mu enumerates the following classes as likely to do good service in 
this respect: "Worthy men who have been degraded from office, criminals 
who have undergone punishment; also, favorite concubines who are greedy 
for gold, men who are aggrieved at being in subordinate positions, or who 
have been passed over in the distribution of posts, others who are anxious 
that their side should be defeated in order that they may have a chance of 
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displaying their ability and talents, fickle turncoats who always want to have 
a foot in each boat. Officials of these several kinds," he continues, "should 
be secretly approached and bound to one's interests by means of rich 
presents. In this way you will be able to find out the state of affairs in the 
enemy's country, ascertain the plans that are being formed against you, and 
moreover disturb the harmony and create a breach between the sovereign 
and his ministers." The necessity for extreme caution, however, in dealing 
with "inward spies," appears from an historical incident related by Ho 
Shih: "Lo Shang, Governor of I-Chou, sent his general Wei Po to attack the 
rebel Li Hsiung of Shu in his stronghold at P'i. After each side had 
experienced a number of victories and defeats, Li Hsiung had recourse to the 
services of a certain P'o-fai, a native of Wu-tu. He began to have him 
whipped until the blood came, and then sent him off to Lo Shang, whom he 
was to delude by offering to cooperate with him from inside the city, and to 
give a fire signal at the right moment for making a general assault. Lo 
Shang, confiding in these promises, march out all his best troops, and 
placed Wei Po and others at their head with orders to attack at P'o-f ai's 
bidding. Meanwhile, Li Hsiung's general, Li Hsiang, had prepared an 
ambuscade on their line of march; and P'o-f ai, having reared long scaling- 
ladders against the city walls, now lighted the beacon-fire. Wei Po's men 
raced up on seeing the signal and began climbing the ladders as fast as they 
could, while others were drawn up by ropes lowered from above. More 
than a hundred of Lo Shang's soldiers entered the city in this way, every one 
of whom was forthwith beheaded. Li Hsiung then charged with all his 
forces, both inside and outside the city, and routed the enemy completely." 
[This happened in 303 A.D. I do not know where Ho Shih got the story 
from. It is not given in the biography of Li Hsiung or that of his father Li 
Te.] 

1 1 . Having CONVERTED SPIES, getting hold of the enemy's spies and 
using them for our own purposes. 

[By means of heavy bribes and liberal promises detaching them from the 
enemy's service, and inducing them to carry back false information as well 
as to spy in turn on their own countrymen. On the other hand, Hsiao Shih- 
hsien says that we pretend not to have detected him, but contrive to let him 



carry away a false impression of what is going on. The King of Chao 
strongly disapproved of Lien P'o's cautious and dilatory methods, which 
had been unable to avert a series of minor disasters, and therefore lent a 
ready ear to the reports of his spies, who had secretly gone over to the 
enemy and were already in Fan Chu's pay. They said: "The only thing 
which causes Gf in anxiety is lest Chao Kua should be made general. Lien 
P'o they consider an easy opponent, who is sure to be vanquished in the long 
run." Now this Chao Kua was a sun of the famous Chao She. From his 
boyhood, he had been wholly engrossed in the study of war and military 
matters, until at last he came to believe that there was no commander in the 
whole Empire who could stand against him. His father was much disquieted 
by this overweening conceit, and the flippancy with which he spoke of such 
a serious thing as war, and solemnly declared that if ever Kua was appointed 
general, he would bring ruin on the armies of Chao. This was the man who, 
in spite of earnest protests from his own mother and the veteran statesman 
Lin Hsiang-ju, was now sent to succeed Lien P'o. Needless to say, he 
proved no match for the redoubtable Po Ctf i and the great military power of 
Ch'in. He fell into a trap by which his army was divided into two and his 
communications cut; and after a desperate resistance lasting 46 days, during 
which the famished soldiers devoured one another, he was himself killed by 
an arrow, and his whole force, amounting, it is said, to 400,000 men, 
ruthlessly put to the sword.] 

12. Having DOOMED SPIES, doing certain things openly for purposes 
of deception, and allowing our spies to know of them and report them to the 
enemy. 

[Tu Yu gives the best exposition of the meaning: "We ostentatiously do 
thing calculated to deceive our own spies, who must be led to believe that 
they have been unwittingly disclosed. Then, when these spies are captured 
in the enemy's lines, they will make an entirely false report, and the enemy 
will take measures accordingly, only to find that we do something quite 
different. The spies will thereupon be put to death." As an example of 
doomed spies, Ho Shih mentions the prisoners released by Pan Ctfao in his 
campaign against Yarkand. He also refers to Tang Chien, who in 630 A.D. 
was sent by Tai Tsung to lull the Turkish Kahn Chieh-li into fancied 
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security, until Li Ching was able to deliver a crushing blow against him. 
Chang Yu says that the Turks revenged themselves by killing Tang Chien, 
but this is a mistake, for we read in both the old and the New T ang History 
that he escaped and lived on until 656. Li I-chi played a somewhat similar 
part in 203 B.C., when sent by the King of Han to open peaceful negotiations 
with Ctf i. He has certainly more claim to be described a "doomed spy", for 
the king of Ch'i, being subsequently attacked without warning by Han Hsin, 
and infuriated by what he considered the treachery of Li I-chi, ordered the 
unfortunate envoy to be boiled alive.] 

13. SURVIVING SPIES, finally, are those who bring back news from 
the enemy's camp. 

[This is the ordinary class of spies, properly so called, forming a regular 
part of the army. TuMusays: "Your surviving spy must be a man of keen 
intellect, though in outward appearance a fool; of shabby exterior, but with 
a will of iron. He must be active, robust, endowed with physical strength 
and courage; thoroughly accustomed to all sorts of dirty work, able to 
endure hunger and cold, and to put up with shame and ignominy." Ho Shih 
tells the following story of Ta'hsi Wu of the Sui dynasty: "When he was 
governor of Eastern Ch'in, Shen-wu of Ch'i made a hostile movement upon 
Sha-yuan. The Emperor Tai Tsu [? Kao Tsu] sent Ta-hsi Wu to spy upon 
the enemy. He was accompanied by two other men. All three were on 
horseback and wore the enemy's uniform. When it was dark, they 
dismounted a few hundred feet away from the enemy's camp and stealthily 
crept up to listen, until they succeeded in catching the passwords used in the 
army. Then they got on their horses again and boldly passed through the 
camp under the guise of night-watchmen; and more than once, happening 
to come across a soldier who was committing some breach of discipline, 
they actually stopped to give the culprit a sound cudgeling! Thus they 
managed to return with the fullest possible information about the enemy's 
dispositions, and received warm commendation from the Emperor, who in 
consequence of their report was able to inflict a severe defeat on his 
adversary."] 



14. Hence it is that which none in the whole army are more intimate 
relations to be maintained than with spies. 

[Tu Mu and Mei Yao-ctf en point out that the spy is privileged to enter 
even the general's private sleeping-tent.] 

None should be more liberally rewarded. In no other business should 
greater secrecy be preserved. 

[Tu Mu gives a graphic touch: all communication with spies should be 
carried "mouth-to-ear." The following remarks on spies may be quoted 
from Turenne, who made perhaps larger use of them than any previous 
commander: "Spies are attached to those who give them most, he who pays 
them ill is never served. They should never be known to anybody; nor 
should they know one another. When they propose anything very material, 
secure their persons, or have in your possession their wives and children as 
hostages for their fidelity. Never communicate anything to them but what 
is absolutely necessary that they should know.] 

15. Spies cannot be usefully employed without a certain intuitive 
sagacity. 

[Mei Yao-ctf en says: "In order to use them, one must know fact from 
falsehood, and be able to discriminate between honesty and double- 
dealing." Wang Hsi in a different interpretation thinks more along the lines 
of "intuitive perception" and "practical intelligence." Tu Mu strangely 
refers these attributes to the spies themselves: "Before using spies we must 
assure ourselves as to their integrity of character and the extent of their 
experience and skill." But he continues: "A brazen face and a crafty 
disposition are more dangerous than mountains or rivers; it takes a man of 
genius to penetrate such." So that we are left in some doubt as to his real 
opinion on the passage."] 
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16. They cannot be properly managed without benevolence and 
straightforwardness . 

[Chang Yusays: "When you have attracted them by substantial offers, 
you must treat them with absolute sincerity; then they will work for you with 
all their might."] 

17. Without subtle ingenuity of mind, one cannot make certain of the 
truth of their reports. 

[Mei Yao-ctf en says: "Be on your guard against the possibility of spies 
going over to the service of the enemy."] 

18. Be subtle! be subtle! and use your spies for every kind of business. 

19. If a secret piece of news is divulged by a spy before the time is ripe, 
he must be put to death together with the man to whom the secret was told. 

[Word for word, the translation here is: "If spy matters are heard before 
[our plans] are carried out," etc. Sun Tzu's main point in this passage is: 
Whereas you kill the spy himself "as a punishment for letting out the secret," 
the object of killing the other man is only, as Ctf en Hao puts it, "to stop his 
mouth" and prevent news leaking any further. If it had already been 
repeated to others, this object would not be gained. Either way, Sun Tzu 
lays himself open to the charge of inhumanity, though Tu Mu tries to defend 
him by saying that the man deserves to be put to death, for the spy would 
certainly not have told the secret unless the other had been at pains to worm 
it out of him."] 

20. Whether the object be to crush an army, to storm a city, or to 
assassinate an individual, it is always necessary to begin by finding out the 
names of the attendants, the aides-de-camp, 



[Literally "visitors", is equivalent, as Tu Yu says, to "those whose duty 
it is to keep the general supplied with information," which naturally 
necessitates frequent interviews with him.] 

and door-keepers and sentries of the general in command. Our spies must 
be commissioned to ascertain these. 

[As the first step, no doubt towards finding out if any of these important 
functionaries can be won over by bribery] 

21. The enemy's spies who have come to spy on us must be sought out, 
tempted with bribes, led away and comfortably housed. Thus they will 
become converted spies and available for our service. 

22. It is through the information brought by the converted spy that we 
are able to acquire and employ local and inward spies. 

[Tu Yu says: "through conversion of the enemy's spies we learn the 
enemy's condition." And Chang Yu says: "We must tempt the converted 
spy into our service, because it is he that knows which of the local 
inhabitants are greedy of gain, and which of the officials are open to 
corruption."] 

23. It is owing to his information, again, that we can cause the doomed 
spy to carry false tidings to the enemy. 

[Chang Yu says, "because the converted spy knows how the enemy can 
best be deceived."] 

24. Lastly, it is by his information that the surviving spy can be used on 
appointed occasions. 
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25. The end and aim of spying in all its five varieties is knowledge of the 
enemy; and this knowledge can only be derived, in the first instance, from 
the converted spy. 

[He not only brings information himself, but makes it possible to use the 
other kinds of spy to advantage.] 

Hence it is essential that the converted spy be treated with the utmost 
liberality. 

26. Of old, the rise of the Yin dynasty 

[Sun Tzu means the Shang dynasty, founded in 1766 B.C. Its name was 
changed to Yin by P'an Keng in 1401 . 

was due to I Chih 



[Better known as I Yin, the famous general and statesman who took part 
in Ch'eng Tang's campaign against Chieh Kuei.] 

who had served under the Hsia. Likewise, the rise of the Chou dynasty was 
due to Lu Ya 



[Lu Shang rose to high office under the tyrant Chou Hsin, whom he 
afterwards helped to overthrow. Popularly known as Tai Kung, a title 
bestowed on him by Wen Wang, he is said to have composed a treatise on 
war, erroneously identified with the LIU T AO.] 



who had served under the Yin. 



[There is less precision in the Chinese than I have thought it well to 
introduce into my translation, and the commentaries on the passage are by 
no means explicit. But, having regard to the context, we can hardly doubt 
that Sun Tzu is holding up I Chih and Lu Ya as illustrious examples of the 
converted spy, or something closely analogous. His suggestion is, that the 
Hsia and Yin dynasties were upset owing to the intimate knowledge of their 
weaknesses and shortcoming which these former ministers were able to 
impart to the other side. Mei Yao-ch'en appears to resent any such aspersion 
on these historic names: "I Yin and Lu Ya," he says, "were not rebels 
against the Government. Hsia could not employ the former, hence Yin 
employed him. Yin could not employ the latter, hence Hou employed him. 
Their great achievements were all for the good of the people." Ho Shih is 
also indignant: "How should two divinely inspired men such as I and Lu 
have acted as common spies? Sun Tzu's mention of them simply means that 
the proper use of the five classes of spies is a matter which requires men of 
the highest mental caliber like I and Lu, whose wisdom and capacity 
qualified them for the task. The above words only emphasize this point." Ho 
Shih believes then that the two heroes are mentioned on account of their 
supposed skill in the use of spies. But this is very weak.] 

27. Hence it is only the enlightened ruler and the wise general who will 
use the highest intelligence of the army for purposes of spying and thereby 
they achieve great results. 

[Tu Mu closes with a note of warning: "Just as water, which carries a 
boat from bank to bank, may also be the means of sinking it, so reliance on 
spies, while production of great results, is oft-times the cause of utter 
destruction."] 

Spies are a most important element in water, because on them depends an 
army's ability to move. 

[Chia Lin says that an army without spies is like a man with ears or eyes.] 
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upon it, will conquer: — let such a one be retained in 
command! The general that hearkens not to my counsel 
nor acts upon it, will suffer defeat: — let such a one be 
dismissed ! 

The form of this paragraph reminds us that Sun TzU's treatise was 
composed expressly for the benefit of his patron [j§| ^ Ho Lti, king 
of the Wu State. It is not necessary, however, to understand ^ before 
^ ( as some commentators do), or to take jj^ as "generals under 
my command." 

1 6. While heeding the profit of my counsel, avail your- 
self also of any helpful circumstances over and beyond 
the ordinary rules. 

Capt. Calthrop blunders amazingly over this sentence: "Wherefore, 
with regard to the foregoing, considering that with us lies the advantage, 
and the generals agreeing, we create a situation which promises victory." 
Mere logic should have kept him from penning such frothy balderdash. 

17. According as circumstances are favourable, one 

should modify one's plans. 

Sun Tzu, as a practical soldier, will have none of the "bookish theoric." 
He cautions us here not to pin our faith to* abstract principles; "for," as 
Chang Yii puts it, "while the main laws of strategy can be stated clearly 
enough for the benefit of all and sundry, you must be guided by the 
actions of the enemy in attempting to secure a favourable position in 
actual warfare." On the eve of the battle of Waterloo, Lord Uxbridge, 
commanding the cavalry, went to the Duke of Wellington in order to 
learn what his plans and calculations were for the morrow, because, as 
he explained, he might suddenly find himself Commander-in-chief and 
would be unable to frame new plans in a critical moment. The Duke 
listened quietly and then said: "Who will attack the first to-morrow — I 
or Bonaparte?" "Bonaparte," replied Lord Uxbridge. "Well," continued 
the Duke, "Bonaparte has not given me any idea of his projects; and as 
my plans will depend upon his, how can you expect me to tell you what 
mine are ?" * 




* "Words on Wellington," by Sir W. Fraser. 
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1 8. All warfare is based on deception. 

The truth of this pithy and profound saying will be admitted by every 
soldier. Col. Henderson tells us that Wellington, great in so many mili- 
tary qualities, was especially distinguished by "the extraordinary skill with 
which he concealed his movements and deceived both friend and foe." 

✓ 19. Hence, when able to attack, we must seem unable; 
when using our forces, we must seem inactive; when we 
are near, we must make the enemy believe we are far 
away; when far away, we must make him believe we 
are near. 

20. Hold out baits to entice the enemy. Feign dis- 
order, and crush him. 

as often in Sun Tzu, is used in the sense of Ipc. It is rather 

remarkable that all the commentators, with the exception of Chang Yii, 

refer to the enemy: "when he is in disorder, crush him." It is 

more natural to suppose that Sun Tzu is still illustrating the uses of 
deception in war. 

21. If he is secure at all points, be prepared for him. 
If he is in superior strength, evade him. 

The meaning of is made clear from chap. VI, where it is opposed 
to |H "weak or vulnerable spots." ijtjj , according to Tu Yu and other 
commentators, has reference to the keenness of the men as well as to 
numerical superiority. Capt. Calthrop evolves an extraordinarily far-fetched 
translation: "If there are defects, give an appearance of perfection, and 
awe the enemy. Pretend to be strong, and so cause the enemy to 
avoid you" ! 

22. If your opponent is of choleric temper, seek to ir- 
ritate him. Pretend to be weak, that he may grow arrogant. 

I follow Chang Yu in my interpretation of pZ . j|l is expanded by 



Mei Yao-ch'en into tjv J£( j|i 




Wang Tzu, quoted by Tu Yu, 
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says that the good tactician plays with his adversary as a cat plays with 
a mouse, first feigning weakness and immobility, and then suddenly 
pouncing upon him. 



23. If he is taking his ease, give him no rest. 

This is probably the meaning, though Mei Yao-ch'en has the note: 

lit ^ ^ fyfc t^f "white we are taking our ease, wait for 

the enemy to tire himself out." The Yii Lan has j|| fjj} ^ ^ 
"Lure him on and tire him out." This would seem also to have been 
Ts'ao Kung's text, judging by his comment ^ ^ . 

If his forces are united, separate them. 

Less plausible is the interpretation favoured by most of the commen- 
tators : "If sovereign and subject are in accord, put division between them." 

24. Attack him where he is unprepared, appear where 
you are not expected. 

25. These military devices, leading to victory, must not 
be divulged beforehand. 

This seems to be the way in which Ts'ao Kung understood the 
passage, and is perhaps the best sense to be got out of the text as 
it stands. Most of the commentators give the following explanation : 
4 Tt is impossible to lay down rules for warfare before you come into 
touch with the enemy." This would be very plausible if it did not 
ignore jjj^, which unmistakably refers to the maxims which Sun Tzii 
has been laying down. It is possible, of course, that jj^ may be a later 
interpolation, in which case the sentence would practically mean : "Suc- 
cess in warfare cannot be taught." As an alternative, however, I would 
venture to suggest that a second yf\ may have fallen out after ^fj*, so 
that we get : "These maxims for succeeding in war are the first that ought 
to be imparted." 

26. Now the general who wins a battle makes many 
calculations in his temple ere the battle is fought. 
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Chang Ytt tells us that in ancient times it was customary for a temple 
to be set apart for the use of a general who was about to take the field, 
in order that he might there elaborate his plan of campaign. Capt. Calthrop 
misunderstands it as "the shrine of the ancestors," and gives a loose and 
inaccurate rendering of the whole passage. 

The general who loses a battle makes but few cal- 
culations beforehand. Thus do many calculations lead to 
victory, and few calculations to defeat: how much more 
no calculation at all! It is by attention to this point that 
I can foresee who is likely to win or lose. 
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II. WAGING WAR. 

* 

Ts'ao Kung has the note: 'ffi $ "He who 

wishes to fight must first count the cost," which prepares us for the dis- 
covery that the subject of the chapter is not what we might expect from 
the title, but is primarily a consideration of ways and means. 

i. Sun Tzii said: In the operations of war, where there 
are in the field a thousand swift chariots, as many heavy 
chariots, and a hundred thousand mail-clad soldiers, 

The Jp[ were lightly built and, according to Chang Yu, used for 
the attack ; the ^ were heavier, and designed for purposes of defence. 
Li Ch'uan, it is true, says that the latter were light, but this seems hardly 
probable. Capt. Calthrop translates "chariots" and "supply wagons" 
respectively, but is not supported by any commentator. It is interesting 
to note the analogies between early Chinese warfare and that of the 
Homeric Greeks. In each case, the war-chariot was the important factor, 
forming as it did the nucleus round which was grouped a certain number 
of foot-soldiers. With regard to the numbers given here, we are informed 
that each swift chariot was accompanied by 75 footmen, and each heavy 
chariot by 25 footmen, so that the whole army would be divided up into 
a thousand battalions, each consisting of two chariots and a hundred men. 

with provisions enough to carry them a thousand It, 

2.78 modern li go to a mile. The length may have varied slightly 
since Sun Tzu's time. 

the expenditure at home and at the front, including enter- 
tainment of guests, small items such as glue and paint, 
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and sums spent on chariots and armour, will reach the 
total of a thousand ounces of silver per day. 

HlJ , which follows ^ in the textus receptus, is important as indicating 
the apodosis. In the text adopted by Capt. Calthrop it is omitted, so 
that he is led to give this meaningless translation of the opening sentence : 
"Now the requirements of War are such that we need 1,000 chariots," 
etc. The second J^, which is redundant, is omitted in the Yil Lan. 

^ ^ , like J|I above, is meant to suggest a large but indefinite 
number. As the Chinese have never possessed gold coins, it is incorrect 
to translate it "iooo pieces of gold." 

Such is the cost of raising an army of 100,000 men. 

Capt. Calthrop adds: "You have the instruments of victory," which he 
seems to get from the first five characters of the next sentence. 

2. When you engage in actual fighting, if victory is 
long in coming, the men's weapons will grow dull and 
their ardour will be damped. 

The YU Lan omits Jj^p ; but though Jj^f ft is certainly a bold phrase, 
it is more likely to be right than not. Both in this place and in § 4, 
the T^ung Tien and Yu Lan read (in the sense of "to injure") in- 
stead of 



If you lay siege to a town, you will exhaust your strength. 
As synonyms to ^jl are given ||£ , $fp , t|pj and 



3. Again, if the campaign is protracted, the resources 
of the State will not be equal to the strain. 

>K ^ mean s literally, "If there is long exposure of the army." 
Of ."^ * n tn * s se °se K'ang Hsi cites an instance from the biography of 
Hf ^4 T° u J un g i n tne H° u Han Snu, where the commentary defines 
it by H . Cf. also the following from the |r| g : jj^ j|f ft 
^ II- "General, you have long been exposed to all weathers." 
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4. Now, when your weapons are dulled, your ardour 
damped, your strength exhausted and your treasure spent, 
other chieftains will spring up to take advantage of your 
extremity. Then no man, however wise, will be able to 
avert the consequences that must ensue. 

Following Tu Yu, I understand s!j in the sense of "to make good," 
i.e. to mend. But Tu Mu and Ho Shih explain it as "to make good 
plans" — for the future. 

5. Thus, though we have heard of stupid haste in war, 
cleverness has never been seen associated with long delays. 

This concise and difficult sentence is not well explained by any of the 
commentators. Ts'ao Kung, Li Ch'iian, Meng Shih, Tu Yu, Tu Mu and 
Mei Yao-ch'en have notes to the effect that a general, though naturally 
stupid, may nevertheless conquer through sheer force of rapidity. Ho 
Shih says: "Haste may be stupid, but at any rate it saves expenditure of 
energy and treasure; protracted operations may be very clever, but they 
bring calamity in their train." Wang Hsi evades the difficulty by remarking : 
"Lengthy operations mean an army growing old, wealth being expended, 
an empty exchequer and distress among the people; true cleverness in- 
sures against the occurrence of such calamities." Chang Yu says: "So 
long as victory can be attained, stupid haste is preferable to clever dila- 
toriness." Now Sun Tzu* says nothing whatever, except possibly by im- 
plication, about ill-considered haste being better than ingenious but lengthy 
operations. What he does say is something much more guarded, namely 
that, while speed may sometimes be injudicious, tardiness can never be 
anything but foolish — if only because it means impoverishment to the 
nation. Capt. Calthrop indulges his imagination with the following: 
"Therefore it is acknowledged that war cannot be too short in duration. 
But though conducted with the utmost art, if long continuing, misfortunes 
do always appear." It is hardly worth while to note the total disappearance 

of ^[Jj in this precious concoction. In considering the point raised 
here by Sun Tzii, the classic example of Fabius Cunctator will inevitably 
occur to the mind. That general deliberately measured the endurance of 
Rome against that of Hannibal's isolated army, because it seemed to him 
that the latter was more likely to suffer from -a long campaign in a strange 
country. But it is quite a moot question whether his tactics would have 
proved successful in the long run. Their reversal, it is true, led to Can- 
nae; but this only establishes a negative presumption in their favour. 
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6. There is no instance of a country having benefited 
from prolonged warfare. 

The Yu Lan has |||| instead of J|J| — evidently the mistake of 
a scribe. 

7. It is only one who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
evils of war that can thoroughly understand the profitable 
way of carrying it on. 

That is, with rapidity. Only one who knows the disastrous effects of a 
long war can realise the supreme importance of rapidity in bringing it to 
a close. Only two commentators seem to favour this interpretation, but 
it fits well into the logic of the context, whereas the rendering, "He who 
does not know the evils of war cannot appreciate its benefits," is distinctly 
pointless. 

8. The skilful soldier does not raise a second levy, 
neither are his supply-waggons loaded more than twice. 

Once war is declared, he will not waste precious time in waiting for 
reinforcements, nor will he turn his army back for fresh supplies, but 
crosses the enemy's frontier without delay. This may seem an audacious 
policy to recommend, but with all great strategists, from Julius Caesar to 
Napoleon Buonaparte, the value of time — that is, being a little ahead 
of your opponent — has counted for more than either numerical superiority 
or the nicest calculations with regard to commissariat. is used in 

the sense of JJjJj . The T'ung Tien and Yu Lan have the inferior reading 
. The commentators explain jf> "—^ f||j by saying that the wag- 
gons are loaded once before passing the frontier, and that the army is 
met by a further consignment of supplies on the homeward march. The 
Yu Lan, however, reads ^ here as well. 

9. Bring war material with you from home, but forage 
on the enemy. Thus the army will have food enough 
for its needs. 

f$ , "things to be used," in the widest sense. It includes all the im- 
pedimenta of an army, apart from provisions. 
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10. Poverty of the State exchequer causes an army to 
be maintained by contributions from a distance. Con- 
tributing to maintain an army at a distance causes the, 
people to be impoverished. 

The beginning of this sentence does not balance properly with the next, 
though obviously intended to do so. The arrangement, moreover, is so 
awkward that I cannot help suspecting some corruption in the text. It 
never seems to occur to Chinese commentators that an emendation may 
be necessary for the sense, and we get no help from them here. Sun 
Tzii says that the cause of the people's impoverishment is jjijjjj; it is 
clear, therefore, that the words have reference to some system by which 
the husbandmen sent their contributions of corn to the army direct. 
But why should it fall on them to maintain an army in this way, except 
because the State or Government is too poor to do so? Assuming then 
that ought to stand first in the sentence in order to balance j|£ 
(the fact that the two words rhyme is significant), and thus getting rid of 
(HI ^ > we are st iM feft w i tn i which latter word seems to me 

an obvious mistake for |||| . "Poverty in the army" is an unlikely ex- 
pression, especially as the general has just been warned not to encumber 
his army with a large quantity of supplies. If we suppose that fjfjj 
somehow got written here instead of [||| (a very simple supposition, as 
we have jjj ^ in the next sentence), and that later on somebody, 
scenting a mistake, prefixed the gloss jUJ ^ to without however 

erasing [Jjjj, the whole muddle may be explained. My emended 
text then would be ^ ^ |H etc - 

11. On the other hand, the proximity of an army causes 
prices to go up; and high prices cause the people's sub- 
stance to be drained away. 

that is, as Wang Hsi says, before the army has left its own ter- 
ritory. Ts'ao Kung understands it of an army that has already crossed 
the frontier. Capt. Calthrop drops the ^ , reading j|£ fjjjj ^ , but 
even so it is impossible to justify his translation "Repeated wars cause 
high prices." 

12. When their substance is drained away, the peasantry 
will be afflicted by heavy exactions. 



Cf. Mencius VII. 2. xiv. 2, where j£ Jj* has the same meaning as 
j£ ^ • Ji was an ancient measure of land. The full table, as given 
by 13) H| , may not be out of place here : 6 ^ = 1 ^J? ; 100 -^r = 

4 ^_ I j^. 4 Jx == 1 'fSj . According to the Cfotf Zz, there were nine 

husbandmen to a ^j:, which would assign to each man the goodly al- 
lowance of 100 jjj^ (of which 6.6 now go to an acre). What the values 
of these measures were in Sun Tztfs time is not known with any certainty. 
The lineal however, is supposed to have been about 20 cm. ^=jr 

may include levies of men, as well as other exactions. 

^13, 14. With this loss of substance and exhaustion of 
strength, the homes of the people will be stripped bare, 
and three-tenths of their incomes will be dissipated; 

The Yii Lan omits $fp . I would propose the emended reading 

Jpi H'J ^ * etc * * n v * ew °f tne f act tnat we nave ^§ * n ^ e 

two preceding paragraphs, it seems probable that j|J is a scribe's mistake 
for |||J , having been added afterwards to make sense, pp jjj* j^J 

^ literally: "Within the middle plains there is emptiness in 
the homes." For p|j J§J cf. Shih Ching II. 3. vi. 3 and II. 5. 11. 3. With 

regard to ^ £ ^ ^ , Tu Mu says: ^ || -f- |g ^ ^ ^ , 

and Wang Hsi : |jj ^ ^ ^ ^ ; that is, the people are mulcted not 
of T \, but of j 7 ^, of their income. But this is hardly to be extracted 
from our text. Ho Shih has a characteristic tag: ^ J£j[ Jj£ ^jj 

RM&^%Jg At^&^-M')® " The ^ bein s 

regarded as the essential part of the State, and food as the people's heaven, 
is it not right that those in authority should value and be careful of 
both?" 

while Government expenses for broken chariots, worn-out 
.horses, breast-plates and helmets, bows and arrows, spears 
and shields, protective mantlets, draught-oxen and heavy 
waggons, will amount to four-tenths of its total revenue. 
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The Yil Lan has several various readings here, the more important of 
which are ^ for the less common ^ (read p <, i % \ ""J 1 for jj^, and 

j£ ^ for j£ <^., which latter, if right, must mean "oxen from the 
country districts" (cf. suflra, § 12). For the meaning of , see note 
on III, § 4. Capt. Calthrop omits to translate ^ l|t. . 

15. Hence a wise general makes a point of foraging 
on the enemy. One cartload of the enemy's provisions is 
equivalent to twenty of one's own, and likewise a single 
picul of his provender is equivalent to twenty from one's 
own store. • 

Because twenty cartloads will be consumed in the process of transporting 
one cartload to the front. According to Ts'ao Kung, a $|§= 6^ 4 , 

or 64 g J |, but according to Meng Shih, 10 jjjij* make a |||. The 

picul consisted of 70 Jj* catties (Tu Mu and others say 120). tjl jJS^, 
literally, "beanstalks and straw." 

16. Now in order to kill the enemy, our men must be 
roused to anger ; that there may be advantage from defeating 
the enemy, they must have their rewards. 

These are two difficult sentences, which I have translated in accordance 
with Mei Yao-ch'en's paraphrase. We may incontinently reject Capt. 
Calthrop's extraordinary translation of the first: "Wantonly to kill and 
destroy the enemy must be forbidden." Ts'ao Kung quotes a jingle cur- 
rent in his day : ^ $E $ ± ^ ^ ^ £g ^ ^ Q . T u 
Mu says: "Rewards are necessary in order to make the soldiers see the 
advantage of beating the enemy; thus, when you capture spoils from the 
enemy, they must be used as rewards, so that all your men may have a 
keen desire to fight, each on his own account. Chang Yii takes ^)| as 
the direct object of J|5( , which is not so good. 

17. Therefore in chariot fighting, when ten or more 
chariots have been taken, those should be rewarded who 
took the first. 
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Capt. Calthrop's rendering is: "They who are the first to lay their hands 
on more than ten of the enemy's chariots, should be encouraged." We 
should have expected the gallant captain to see that such Samson-like 
prowess deserved something more substantial than mere encouragement. 
T. omits jj^, and has J£j[ in place of the more archaic K ♦ 

Our own flags should be substituted for those of the 
enemy, and the chariots mingled and used in conjunction 
with ours. The captured soldiers should be kindly treated 

and kept.^^ 

i8./This is called, using the conquered foe to augment 
A>ne^own strength. ^ ^ ^Z^z^<^ 
/Vfc). In war,ithen, let your great object be victory, not 
; Iengthy campaigns. / %^ / ^t<$ 

As Ho Shih remarks : ^t^Jfpf^ "War is not a 

thing to be trifled with." Sun Tzu" here reiterates the main lesson which 
this chapter is intended to enforce. 

20. Thus it may be known that the leader of armies 
is the arbiter of the people's fate, the man on whom it 
depends w r hether the nation shall be in peace or in peril. 

In the original text, there is a ij£ before the Jj£ . 



III. ATTACK BY STRATAGEM. 

1. Sun Tzu said: In the practical art of war, the best 
thing of all is to take the enemy's country whole and 
intact-, to shatter and destroy it is not so good. So, too, 
it is better to capture an army entire than to destroy it, 
to capture a regiment, a detachment or a company entire 
than to destroy them. 

A J|[ "army corps," according to Ssti-ma Fa, consisted nominally of 
12500 men; according to Ts'ao Kung, a jjfe contained 500 men, a 3j£ 
any number between 100 and 500, and a any number between 5 
and 100. For the last two, however, Chang Yu gives the exact figures 
of too and 5 respectively. 

2. Hence to fight and conquer in all your battles is 
not supreme excellence; supreme excellence consists in 
breaking the enemy's resistance without fighting. 

Here again, no modern strategist but will approve the words of the old 
Chinese general. Moltke's greatest triumph, the capitulation of the huge 
French army at Sedan, was won practically without bloodshed. 

3. Thus the highest form of generalship is to baull£I< 
the enemy's plans; 
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I.e., as Li Ch'iian says ( >fjg it ^ ^ ^ ), in their very inception. 
Perhaps the word "baulk" falls short of expressing the full force of , 
which implies not an attitude of defence, whereby one might be content 
to foil the enemy's stratagems one after another, but an active policy of 
counter-attack. Ho Shih puts this very clearly in his note: "When the 
enemy has made a plan of attack against us, we must anticipate him by 
delivering our own attack first." 

the next best is to prevent the junction of the enemy's 
forces ; 

Isolating him from his allies. We must not forget that Sun Tzu,in 
speaking of hostilities, always has in mind the numerous states or princi- 
palities into which the China of his day was split up. 

the next in order is to attack the enemy's army in the field • 

When he is already in full strength, 

and the worst policy of all is to besiege walled cities. 

The use of the word jjcfc is somewhat unusual, which may account for 
the reading of the modern text : jit ~J\ Jjjjjj . 

4. The rule is, not to besiege walled cities if it can 
possibly be avoided. 

Another sound piece of military theory. Had the Boers acted upon it 
in 1899, an( * refrained from dissipating their strength before Kimberley, 
Mafeking, or even Ladysmith, it is more than probable that they would 
have been masters of the situation before the British were ready seriously 
to oppose them. 

The preparation of mantlets, movable shelters, and various 
implements of war, will take up three whole months; 

It is not quite clear what jj^ were. Ts'ao Kung simply defines them 
as "large shields," but we get a better idea of them from Li Ch'iian, 

who says they were to protect the heads of those who were assaulting 
the city walls at close quarters. This seems to suggest a sort of Roman 
testudo, ready made. Tu Mu says they were "what are now termed 
3|2 $P " (wheeled vehicles used in repelling attacks, according to K £ ang 
Hsi), but . this is denied by Ch'en Hao. See supra> II. 14. The name 
is also applied to turrets on city walls. Of 4^ (fen yiin) we get 
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a fairly clear description from several commentators. They were wooden 
missile-proof structures on four wheels, propelled from within, cove- 
red over with raw hides, and used in sieges to convey parties of men 
to and from the walls, for the purpose of filling up the encircling moat 
with earth. Tu Mu adds that they are now called ^ "wooden 
donkeys." Capt. Calthrop wrongly translates the term, "battering-rams." 
I follow Ts'ao Kung in taking JL as a verb, co-ordinate and synonymous ' 
with- -jj^ . Those commentators who regard ^ as an adjective equiva- 
lent to "long," make _J^. presumably into a noun. 

and the piling up of mounds over against the walls will 
take three months more. 

The JJjJ [Hj (or , in the modern text) were great mounds or ram- 
parts of earth heaped up to the level of the enemy's walls in order to 
discover the weak points in the defence, and also to destroy the ||| 
fortified turrets mentioned in the preceding note. Tu Yu quotes the Tso 
Chuan : J| ^ % 

5. The general, unable to control his irritation, will 

launch his men to the assault like swarming ants, 

Capt. Calthrop unaccountably omits this vivid simile, which, as Ts'ao 
Kung says, is taken from the spectacle of an army of ants climbing a 
wall. The meaning is that the general, losing patience at the long delay, 
may make a premature attempt to storm the place before his engines of 
war are ready. 

with the result that one-third of his men are slain, while 

the town still remains untaken. Such are the disastrous 

effects of a siege. 

We are reminded of the terrible losses of the Japanese before Port 
Arthur, in the most recent siege which history has to record. The T l ung 

Threads ^ ffi ft £ ^ . . . g|J $ ± # . . . jfe $ £ % . 
For lj£ the Yil Lan has j& . Capt. Calthrop does not translate 
ffij ffl ^ $C % f and mistranslates ^ £ % . 

6. Therefore the skilful leader subdues the enemy's 
troops without any fighting; he captures their cities with- 
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7. 

out laying siege to them; he overthrows their kingdom 
without lengthy operations in the field. 

Chia Lin notes that he only overthrows the [|| , that is, the Govern- 
ment, but does no harm to individuals. The classical instance is Wu 
Wang, who after having put an end to the Yin dynasty was acclaimed 
"Father and mother of the people." 

7. With his forces intact he will dispute the mastery 
of the Empire, and thus, without losing a man, his triumph 
will be complete. 

Owing to the double meanings of _E£ , ^ [= ^ ] and , the 
latter part of the sentence is susceptible of quite a different meaning: 
"And thus, the weapon not being blunted by use, its keenness remains 
perfect." Chang Yii says that ^)| is "the advantage of a prosperous 
kingdom and a strong army." 

^ This is the method of attacking by stratagem. 

8. It is the rule in war, if our forces are ten to the enemy's 
one, to surround him; if five to one, to attack him; 

Straightaway, without waiting for any further advantage. ) 
if twice as numerous, to divide our army into Wo. 

Note that ^ does not refer to the enemy, as in the two .preceding 
clauses. This sudden change of object is quite common in\ Chinese. 
Tu Mu takes exception to the saying; and at first sight, indeed, ^appears 
to violate a fundamental principle of war. Ts'ao Kung, however, gives 
a clue to Sun Tzti's meaning: J# - £jjr — $J — ffi ^ j£ — 
^$jf "pj* "Being two to the enemy's one, we may use one parV. of our 
army in the regular way, and the other for some special diversion." [For 
explanation of j£ and ^ , see V. 3, note.] Chang Yii thus further 
elucidates the point : "If our force is twice as numerous as that of the 
enemy, it should be split up into two divisions, one to meet the enemy 
in front, and one to fall upon his rear ; if he replies to the frontal attack, 
he may be crushed from behind; if to the rearward attack, he may be 
crushed in front. This is what is meant by saying that "one part may 
be used in the regular way, and the other for some special diversion." 
Tu Mu does not understand that dividing one's army is simply an irre- 
gular, just as concentrating it is the regular, strategical method, and he 
is too hasty in calling this a mistake." 
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10. tt /h * ^ ffi ^ «: ^ 

!i.*#*Bi»tilIIIB* 9 it K W H 

# m 

12. tt#2J9f£lEM?#2 

9. If equally matched, we can offer battle;. 

Li Ch'iian, followed by Ho Shih, gives the following paraphrase: 
t$? jl ffifc ffl ^ ffi life " If attackers and attacked are equally 
matched in strength, only the able general will fight." He thus takes 
j|£ as though it were which is awkward. 

if slightly inferior in numbers, we can avoid the enemy ; 

The T*u Shu has ^ instead of , which is hardly distinguishable in sense 
from }§| in the next clause. The meaning, "we can watch the enemy," is 
certainly a great improvement • on the above; but unfortunately there ap- 
pears to be no very good authority for the variant. Chang Yu reminds 
us that the saying only applies if the other factors are equal; a small 
difference in numbers is often more than counterbalanced by superior 
energy and discipline. 

if quite unequal in every way, we can flee from him. 

10. Hence, though an obstinate fight may be made 
by a small force, in the end it must be captured by the 
larger force. 

In other words: "Cest magnifique; mais ce n'est pas la guerre." 

1 1 . Now the general is the bulwark of the State : if 
the bulwark is complete at all points, the State will be 
strong; if the bulwark is defective, the State will be weak. 

|Jjfji cannot be restricted to anything so particular as in Capt. Calthrop's 
translation, "divided in his allegiance." It is simply keeping up the 
metaphor suggested by . As Li Ch'iian tersely puts it: ^Jj. ^ 

>5 1)B -Pk Ufa M "CA'*t & a P> indicates deficiency; if the 
general's ability is not perfect (i. e. if he is not thoroughly versed in his 
profession), his army will lack strength." 

12. There are three ways in which a ruler can bring 
misfortune upon his army: — „ * 
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is. % ft % z ^ w b m m ii z *i ^ ft % z ^ 
# & m n £ s & fi $f 

14. ^H^2^ffiMH^£#^aijm±?§ 



13. (1) By commanding the army to advance or to 
retreat, being ignorant of the fact that it cannot obey. 
This is called hobbling the army. jJiffa/v 

Ts'ao Kung weakly defines ^ as "control," "direct." Cf. § 17 
ad fin. But in reality it is one of those graphic metaphors which from 
time to time illuminate Sun Tzti's work, and is rightly explained by Li 
€h < uanas=^. He adds the comment: #p Ig| Jg. J§jj || jfa . 
"It is like tying together the legs of a thoroughbred, so that it is unable 
to gallop." One would naturally think of "the ruler" in this passage as 
being at home, and trying to direct the movements of his army from a 
distance. But the commentators understand just the reverse, and quote 
the saying of T'ai Kung: H^^J^^^&^^pTJ^^ 
p|-l flip "A kingdom should not be governed from without, an army 
should not be directed from within." Of course it is true that, during 
an engagement, "or when in close touch with the enemy, the general 
should not be in the thick of his own troops, but a little distance apart. 
Otherwise, he will be liable to misjudge the position as a whole, and 
give wrong orders. 

14. (2) By attempting to govern an army in the same 
way as he administers a kingdom, being ignorant of the 
conditions which obtain in an army. This causes restless- 
ness in the . soldier's minds. 

" Ts'ao Kung's note «: ^ # ^ A 8 8 § 7 A Si ^ 
W J^l J^P >^ "tfc ' wn i cn mav De freely translated: "The military sphere 
and the civil sphere are wholly distinct; you can't handle an army in kid 
gloves." And Chang Yu says: "Humanity and justice J|| ) are the 
principles on which to govern a state, but not an army; opportunism 
and flexibility (||| on the other hand, are military rather than 

civic virtues." ||[ £ j^r f "to assimilate the governing of 

army" — to that of a State, understood. The Fung Tien has ffi 
inserted before JgJ , here and in § 15. 
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15. ^9$-B%zmmm~%ztiim%±$fc£: 

16. hiii £.&fnift££££££igfl,$ 

mm 

17. ^tW0^5e^ prjaa®^ pfMmmmm 
-& 

15. (3) By employing the officers of his army without 
discrimination, 

That is, he is not careful to use the right man in the right place, 
through ignorance of the military principle of adaptation to 
circumstances. This shakes the confidence of the soldiers. 

I follow Mei Yao-ch'en here. The other commentators make 
etc. refer, not to the ruler, as in §§ 13, 14, but to the officers he employs. 
Thus Tu Yu says: $ ^ % ftf fg ^ ^ pf ft 0 ^ ft "If 
a general is ignorant of the principle of adaptability, he must not be en- 
trusted with a position of authority." Tu Mu quotes ^ ^ $± : "The 
skilful employer of men will employ the wise man, the brave man, the 
covetous man, and the stupid man. For the wise man delights in 
establishing his merit, the brave man likes to show his courage in action, 
the covetous man is quick at seizing advantages, and the stupid man has 
no fear of death." The T l ung Tien reads j|f ||| , which Tu Yu 
explains as ||| J|j£ "is utterly defeated." Capt. Calthrop gives a very 
inaccurate rendering : "Ignorant of the situation of the army, to interfere 
in its dispositions." 

1 6. But when the army is restless and distrustful, trouble 
is sure to come from the other feudal princes. This is 
simply bringing anarchy into the army, and flinging vic- 
tory away. 

Most of the commentators take jj| in the sense of which it 

seems to bear also in the Li Chi, I. 18. [^jfj is there given 

as its equivalent, but Legge tries notwithstanding to retain the more 
usual sense, translating "draw . . . back," which is hardly defensible.] 
Tu Mu and Wang Hsi, however, think j^J Jj^ means "leading up to the 
enemf s victory." 

17. Thus we may know that there are five essentials 
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for victory: (i) He will win who knows when to fight 
and when not to fight. 

Chang Yii says: "If he can fight, he advances and takes the offensive; 
if he cannot fight, he retreats and remains on the defensive. He will 
invariably conquer who knows whether it is right to take the offensive 
or the defensive." 

(2) He will win who knows how to handle both superior 
and inferior forces. 

This is not merely the general's ability to estimate numbers correctly, 
as Li Ch'uan and others make out. Chang Yii expounds the saying more 
satisfactorily: "By applying the art of war, it is possible with a lesser 
force to defeat a greater, and vice versa. The secret lies in an eye for 
locality, and in not letting the right moment slip. Thus Wu Tzu" says: 
* With a superior force, make for easy ground; with an inferior one, make 
for difficult ground."' 

(3) He will win whose army is animated by the same 
spirit throughout all its ranks. 

Ts'ao Kung refers ~j\ less well to sovereign and subjects. 

(4) He will win who, prepared himself, waits to take 
the enemy unprepared. 

(5) He will win who has military capacity and is not 
interfered with by the sovereign. 

Tu Yu quotes £ ^ as saying: =f§ ^ # # & |$| # jfe 

"It is the sovereign's function to give broad instructions, but to decide 
on battle is the function of the general." It is needless to dilate on the 
military disasters which have been caused by undue interference with 
operations in the field on the part of the home government. Napoleon 
undoubtedly owed much of his extraordinary success to the fact that he 
was not hampered by any central authority, — - that he was, in fact, 0. 
and jj£ in one. 

Victory lies in the knowledge of these five points. 

Literally, "These five things are knowledge of the principle of victory." 
18. Hence the saying: If you know the enemy and 
know yourself, you need not fear the result of a hundred 
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battles. If you know yourself but not the enemy, for 
every victory gained you will also suffer a defeat. , 

Ch'iian cites the case of jjfa Fu Chi en, prince of ^ Ch'in, 
who in 383 A.D. marched with a vast army against the Chin Emperor. 
When warned not to despise an enemy who could command the services 
of such men as Hsieh An and )ty Huan Ch'ung, he boast- 

fully replied : "I have the population of eight provinces at my back, in- 
fantry and horsemen to the number of one million; why, they could dam 
up the Yangtsze River itself by merely throwing their whips into the 
stream. What danger have I to fear?" Nevertheless, his forces were 
soon after disastrously routed at the yjjj^ Fei River, and he was obliged 
to beat a hasty retreat. 

If you know neither the enemy nor yourself, you will 
succumb in every battle. 

The modern text, represented by the ^ ^ ^ ^ and T l u Shu, has Jj£\ 
, which I should be inclined to adopt in preference to ^ here, though 
the T'ung Tien and Yii Lan both have the latter. Chang Yii offers the 
best commentary on ffi ^ -^fj cJt . He says that these words "have 
reference to attack and defence: knowing the enemy enables you to take 
the offensive, knowing yourself enables you to stand on the defensive." 
He adds: ^^^^t^^ft?^^^ "Attack is the secret 
of defence; defence is the planning of an attack." It would be hard to 
find a better epitome of the root-principle of war. 
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IV. TACTICAL DISPOSITIONS. 

is a very comprehensive and somewhat vague term. Literally, 
"form," "body," it comes to mean "appearance," "attitude" or "disposition;" 
and here it is best taken as something between, or perhaps combining, 
"tactics" and "disposition of troops." Ts'ao Kung explains it as j|f ^ 

: &%^W}®tBM1&MM S $& "marching and counter- 
marching on the part of the two armies with a view to discovering each 
other's condition." Tu Mu says: "It is through the ^ dispositions of 
an army that its condition may be discovered. Conceal your dispositions 
and your condition will remain secret, which leads to victory; 
show your dispositions, and your condition will become patent, which 
leads to defeat." Wang Hsi remarks that the good general can ^ 
it ;Jf£ @ lii "secure success by modifying his tactics to 

meet those of the enemy." In the modern text, the title of the chapter 
appears as j|f ^ , which Capt. Calthrop incorrectly translates "the order 
of battle." 

1. Sun Tzii said: The good fighters of old first put 
themselves beyond the possibility of defeat, and then 
waited for an opportunity of defeating the enemy. 

2. To secure ourselves against defeat lies in our own 
hands, but the opportunity of defeating the enemy is 
provided by the enemy himself. 

That is, of course, by a mistake on his part. Capt. Calthrop has: 
"The causes of defeat come from within; victory is born in the enemy's 
camp," which, though certainly an improvement on his previous attempt, 
is still incorrect. 
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3- tt.*R*nfi7 pf&x-mmmM^B 

e. ^ ffl ^ J£ ^ ^ 

3. Thus the good fighter is able to secure himself 
against defeat, 

"By concealing the disposition of his troops, covering up his tracks, 
and taking unremitting precautions" (Chang Yii). 

but cannot make certain of defeating the enemy. 

The original text reads ||£ ^ "pj* JJ^ , which the modern text has 

further modified into ^ j|£ ^ "p]* Capt. Calthrop makes out the 

impossible meaning, "and further render the enemy incapable of victory." 

4. Hence the saying: One may know how to conquer 
without being able to do it. 

Capt. Calthrop translates: "The conditions necessary for victory may 
be present, but they cannot always be obtained," which is more or less 
unintelligible. 

5 . Security against defeat implies defensive tactics ; ability 
to defeat the enemy means taking the offensive. 

For ^jj* I retain the sense which it undoubtedly bears in 
§§ 1 — 3, in spite of the fact that the commentators are all against me. 
The meaning they give, "He who cannot conquer takes the defensive," 
is plausible enough, but it is highly improbable that Jj|p should suddenly 
become active in this way. An incorrect variant in the Yii Lan is 

6. Standing on the defensive indicates insufficient strength ; 
attacking, a superabundance of strength. 

7. The general who is skilled in defence hides in the 
most secret recesses of the earth; 

Literally, "hides under the ninth earth," which is a metaphor indicating 
the utmost secrecy and concealment, so that the enemy may not know 
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his whereabouts. The JtJj of this passage have of course no connection 
with the jfj ^{j "Nine situations" of chap. XL 

he who is skilled in attack flashes forth from the topmost 
heights of heaven. 

Another metaphor, implying that he falls on his adversary like a thun- 
derbolt, against which there is no time to prepare. This is the opinion* 
of most of the commentators, though Ts'ao Kung, followed by Tu Yu, 
explains J^Jj as the hills, rivers, and other natural features which will 
afford shelter or protection to the attacked, and ^ as the phases of 
weather which may be turned to account by the attacking party. Capt. 
Calthrop's "The skilful in attack push to the topmost heaven" conveys 
no meaning at all. 

Thus on the one hand we have ability to protect our- 
selves; on the other, a victory that is complete. 

Capt. Calthrop draws on a fertile imagination for the following: "If 
these precepts be observed, victory is certain." 

8. To see victory only when it is within the ken of 
the common herd is not the acme of excellence. 

As Ts'ao Kung remarks, ^ ^ "jpj "the thing is to see the plant 
before it has germinated," to foresee the event before the action has begun. 
Li Ch'iian alludes to the story of Han Hsin who, when about to attack 
the vastly superior army of ^ Chao, which was strongly entrenched in 
the city of jfc ^ Ch< eng-an, said to his officers: "Gentlemen, we are 
going to annihilate the enemy, and shall meet again at dinner." The 
officers hardly took his words seriously, and gave a very dubious assent. 
But Han Hsin had already worked out in his mind the details of a clever 
stratagem, whereby, as he foresaw, he was able to capture the city and 
inflict a crushing defeat on his adversary. For the full story, see |jj ^ 
§ , chap. 34, ^ . Capt. Calthrop again blunders badly with : 

"A victory, even if popularly proclaimed as such by the common folk, 
may not be a true success." 

9. Neither is it the, acme of excellence if you fight and 
conquer and the whole Empire says, "Well doner 

True excellence being, as Tu Mu says: gg: j|| j|g yfe j§ ^ 
^ H ^ IQL " To P ian secretly, to" move sur- 
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reptitiously, to foil the enemy's intentions and baulk his schemes, so 
that at last the day may be won without shedding a drop of blood." 
Sun Tztt reserves his approbation for things that 

"the world's coarse thumb 
And finger fail to plumb." 

10. To lift an autumn hair is no sign of great strength; 

^£ l|b i s explained as the fur of a hare, which is finest in autumn, 
when it begins to grow afresh. The phrase is a very common one in Chinese 
writers. Cf. Mencius, I. i. vii. io, and Chuang Tzti, ^ et aL 

to see sun and moon is no sign of sharp sight; to hear 
the noise of thunder is no sign of a quick ear. 

Ho Shih gives as real instances of strength, sharp sight and quick 
hearing: ||| Wu Huo, who could lift a tripod weighing 250 stone; 

Li Chu, who at a distance of a hundred paces could see objects 
no bigger than a mustard seed ; and ^jjj BJjlf Shih K'uang, a blind musician 
who could hear the footsteps of a mosquito. 

1 1 . What the ancients called a clever fighter is one 
who not only wins, but excels in winning with ease. 

The original text, followed by the T<u Shu^zs ffi jfe ^ ffi ^ . 
But this is an alteration evidently intended to smooth the awkwardness of 
^ ^ ^=1 "til ' wn * cn means literally : "one who, conquering, 

excels in easy conquering." Mei Yao-ch'en says: "He who only sees the 
obvious, wins his battles with difficulty; he who looks below the surface 
of things, wins with ease." 

12. Hence his victories bring him neither reputation for 
wisdom nor credit for courage. 

Tu Mu explains this very well: "Inasmuch as his victories are gained 
over circumstances that have not come to light, the world at large knows 
nothing of them, and he wins no reputation for wisdom; inasmuch as 
the hostile state submits before there has been any bloodshed, he receives 
no credit for courage." 

\ 
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13. He wins his battles by making no mistakes. 

Ch'en Hao says: "He plans no superfluous marches, he devises no. 
futile attacks." The connection of ideas is thus explained by Chang Yu : 
"One who seeks to conquer by sheer strength, clever though he may be 
at * winning pitched battles, is also liable on occasion to be vanquished ; 
whereas he who can look into the future and discern conditions that are 
not yet manifest, will never make a blunder and therefore invariably win." 
Li Ch'uan thinks that the character ^ should be ^ "to have doubts." 
But it is better not to tamper with the text, especially. when no improve- 
ment in sense is the result. 

Making no mistakes is what establishes the certainty of 
victory, for it means conquering an enemy that is already 
defeated. 

The T l u Shu omits . ^ is here = . Chia Lin says it is put for ^ 

in the sense of but this is far-fetched. Capt. Calthrop altogether 
ignores the important word . 

14. Hence the skilful fighter puts himself into a position 
which makes defeat impossible, and does not miss the 
moment for defeating the enemy. 

^ W lH* " counse l °f perfection," as Tu Mu truly observes. 

jfy need not be confined strictly to the actual ground occupied by the 
troops. It includes all the arrangements and preparations which a wise 
general will make to increase the safety of his army. 

15. Thus it is that in war the victorious strategist only 
seeks battle after the victory has been won, whereas he 
who is destined to defeat first fights and afterwards looks 
for victory. 

Ho Shih thus expounds the paradox: "In warfare, first lay plans which 
win ensure victory, and then lead your army to battle: if you will not 
begin with stratagem but rely on brute strength alone, victory will no 
longer be assured." ; 
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1 6. The consummate leader cultivates the moral law, 
and strictly adheres to method and discipline; 



For j|f and see supra, I. 4 sqq. I think that Chang Yii is 

wrong in altering their signification here, and taking them as 
£ Mi and M WC *L & respectively. 

thus it is in his power to control success. 

17. In respect of military method, we have, firstly, 
Measurement; secondly, Estimation of quantity; thirdly, 
Calculation; fourthly, Balancing of chances; fifthly, Victory. 

18. Measurement owes its existence to Earth; Estimation 
of quantity to Measurement; Calculation to Estimation of 
quantity ; Balancing of chances to Calculation ; and Victory 
to Balancing of chances. 



It is not easy to distinguish the four terms J|£ j|* ^ ;|p| very 
clearly. The first seems to be surveying and measurement of the ground, 
which enable us to -|J form an estimate of the enemy's strength, and 
'to i|£ make calculations based on the data thus obtained; we are thus 
led to ;|p| a general weighing-up, or comparison of the enemy's chances 
with our own ; if the latter turn the scale, then Jj|^ victory ensues. The 
chief difficulty lies in sg£ , which some commentators take as a calculation 
of numbers 1 thereby making it nearly synonymous with -JJ. Perhaps 
is rather a consideration of the enemy's general position or con- 
dition or J|£ wnu " e is the estimate of his numerical strength. 
On the other hand, Tu Mu defines ^ as ^ ||£ , and adds : ijjji 

B^M#tiffi^^liifc " the q uestion of relative strength 
having been settled, we can bring the varied resources of cunning into 
play." Ho Shih seconds this interpretation, which is weakened, however, 
by the fact that ;|jf| is given as logically consequent on this cer- 

tainly points to the latter being a calculation of numbers. Of Capt. 
Calthrop's version the less said the better. 
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20. B%zm&&%-tikm&ift^wzm%m 

19. A victorious army opposed to a routed one, is as a 
pound's weight placed in the scale against a single grain. 

Literally, "a victorious army is like an * (20 oz.) weighed against 
a ^ shu oz.); a routed army as a shu weighed against an The 
point is simply the enormous advantage which a disciplined force, flushed 
with victory, has over one demoralised by defeat. Legge, in his note on 
Mencius, I. 2. ix. 2, makes the to be 24 Chinese ounces, and cor- 
rects Chu Hsi's statement that it equalled 20 oz. only. But Li Ch'uan 
of the T'ang dynasty here gives the same figure as Chu Hsi. 

20. The onrush of a conquering force is like the bursting 
of pent-up waters into a chasm a thousand fathoms deep. 
So much for tactical dispositions. 

The construction here is slightly awkward and elliptical, but the general 
sense is plain. The Tu Shu omits |j£ iji • A $J = 8 ^ or Chinese feet. 
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V. ENERGY. 

here is said to be an older form of Sun Tzii, however, would 
seem to have used the former in the sense of "power," and the latter 
only in the sense of "circumstances." The fuller title & ^ is found 
in the 7*w Shu and the modern text. Wang Hsi expands it into ^if| 
^ "the application, in various ways, of accumulated power;" and 
Chang Yu says: ^ ^ j# $ ^ ^ ft ffr 0 "When the 

soldiers' energy has reached its height, it may be used to secure victory." 

1. Sun Tzu said: The control of a large force is the 
same in principle as the control of a few men : it is merely 
a question of dividing up their numbers. 

That is, cutting up the army into regiments, companies, etc., with 
subordinate officers in command of each. Tu Mu reminds us of Han 
Hsin's famous reply to the first Han Emperor, who once said to him: 
"How large an army do you think I could lead?" "Not more than 100,000 
men, your Majesty." "And you?" asked the Emperor. "Oh!" he an- 
swered, "the more the better" ( ^ $| Chang Yo gives 
the following curious table of the subdivisions of an army: — 5 men 
make a ^?|] ; 2 make a ^ ; 5 *fo make a ; 2 |^ make a ^ ; 

2 If make a ^ ; 2 ^ make a ^ • 2 ^ make a ; 2 5^ make a 

^L; 2 make a jpf . A jp* or army corps thus works out at 3200 
men. But cf. III. § 1, note. For , seel. § 10. It is possible that ^ 
in that paragraph may also be used in the above technical sense. 

2. Fighting with a large army under your command is 
nowise different from fighting with a small one : it is merely 
a question of instituting signs and signals. 

3 
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3. = &2M^ft&9tkffite#%ftJ£m& 

One must be careful to avoid translating pj J^J "fighting against a 
large number," no reference to the enemy being intended. ^ is ex- 
plained by Ts'ao Kung as denoting flags and banners, by means of which 
every soldier may recognise his own particular regiment or company, and 
thus confusion may be prevented, he explains as drums and gongs, 

which from the earliest times were used to sound the advance and the 
retreat respectively. Tu Mu defines ^ as ^ "marshalling the 
troops in order," and takes as the flags and banners. Wang Hsi also 
dissents from Ts 4 ao Kung, referring ^ to the ordering of the troops by 
means of banners, drums and gongs, and ^ to the various names by 
which the regiments might be distinguished. There is much to be said 
for this view. 

3. To ensure that your whole host may withstand the 
brunt of the enemy's attack and remain unshaken — this 
is effected by manoeuvres direct and indirect. 

For , there is another reading Jp. , "all together," adopted by Wang 
Ksi and Chang Yu. We now come to one of the most interesting parts 
of Sun Tzti's treatise, the discussion of the jQP and the ^J. As it is 
by no means easy to grasp the full significance of these two terms, or to 
render them at all consistently by good English equivalents, it may be 
as well to tabulate some of the commentators' remarks on the subject 

before proceeding further. Li Ch'flan: ^^^jE^tUj^^- 
"Facing the enemy is cheng, making lateral diversions is chH" Chia Lin : 

H Wi VX IE W. JJJt W VX ^ J* ' In P resence of the enemy, your 
troops should be arrayed in normal fashion, but in order to secure victory 
abnormal manoeuvres must be employed." Mei Yao-ch'en : If^J ^J* 

HP % IE W B # Z W} M B Z " Ch ' i]s a <*ve, f«V is 
passive; passivity means waiting for an opportunity, activity brings the 

victory itself." Ho Shih: ft Z IE & %C J& Z % % & Z 

s %&tikMZ1&J£jEJt% : % : %4fi%JE " We ™ st 

cause the enemy to regard our straightforward attack as one that is secretly 
designed, and vice versa; thus cheng may also be ch% and chH may also be 
cheng' 1 He instances the famous exploit of Han Hsin, who when marching 
ostensibly against [jgj 33. Lin-chin (now tg)J ^ Chao-i in Shensi), sud- 
denly threw a large force across the Yellow River in wooden tubs, utterly 
disconcerting his opponent. [ChHen Han Shu, ch. 34.] Here, we are told, the 
march on Lin-chin was j£ , and the surprise manoeuvre was ^ . Chang 
Yu gives the following summary of opinions on the words: "Military writers 
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do not all agree with regard to the meaning of chH and cheng, ^J* ||=? 

Wei Liao Tzu [4^ cent B.C.] says: jE^f^fa^-jfef^^ 
'Direct warfare favours frontal attacks, indirect warfare attacks from the 
rear.' Ts'ao Kung says: 'Going straight out to join battle is a direct 
operation; appearing on the enemy's rear is an indirect manoeuvre.' 
3j5 Li Wei-kung [6 th and 7 th cent. A.D.] says: 'In war, to march 

straight ahead x^cneng; turning movements, on the other hand, are chH' 
These writers simply, regard cheng as cheng, and chH as chH; they do nqt 
note that the two are mutually interchangeable and run into each other 
like the two sides of a circle? [see infra, %n\ A comment of the T'ang 
Emperor T'ai Tsung goes to the root of the matter: 'A chH manoeuvre 
may be cheng, if we make the enemy look upon it as cheng; then our 
real attack will be ch% and vice versa. The whole secret lies in confusing 
the enemy, so that he cannot fathom our real intent.'" To put it per- 
haps a little more clearly : any attack or other operation is j£ , on which 
the enemy has had his attention fixed; whereas that is , which takes him 
by surprise or comes from an unexpected quarter. If the enemy perceives 
a movement which is meant to be it immediately becomes "|P. . 

t^4. Inat tne impact of your army may be like a grind- 
stone dashed against an egg — this is effected by the 
science of weak points and strong. 



BP, literally "the hollow and the solid/' is the title of chap. VI. 
tuan is the T'u Shu reading, Ji^ hsia that of the standard text. It ap- 
pears from K'ang Hsi that there has been much confusion between the 
two characters, and indeed, it is probable that one of them has really 
crept into the language as a mistake for the other. 

5. In all fighting, the direct method may be used for 
joining battle, but indirect methods will be needed in order 
to secure victory. 

Chang YU says: ffi $ ^ ^^L%%^ % # 

"Steadily develop indirect tactics, either by pounding the enemy's flanks 
or falling on his rear." A brilliant example of "indirect tactics" which 
decided the fortunes of a campaign was Lord Roberts' night march round 
the Peiwar Kotal in the second Afghan war.* 



* "Forty-one Years in India," chap. 46. 
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6. Indirect tactics, efficiently applied, are inexhaustible as 
Heaven and Earth, unending as the flow of rivers and 
streams; ^ 

is the universally accepted emendation for •& , the reading of the 

like the sun and moon, they end but to begin anew; like 
the four seasons, they pass away but to return once more. 

Tu Yu and Chang Yu understand this of the permutations of ^jj* and 
7F* . But at present Sun Tzfci is not speaking of jj* at all, unless, in- 
deed, we suppose with J|JJ ^ Cheng Yu-hsien that a clause relating 

to it has fallen out of the text. Of course, as has already been pointed 
put, the two are so inextricably interwoven in all military operations, 
that they cannot really be considered apart. Here we simply have an 
expression, in figurative language, of the almost infinite resource of a 
great leader. 

7. There are not more than five musical notes, 

yet the combinations of these five give rise to more 
melodies than can ever be heard. 

8. There are not more than five primary colours, 

7*f Jj^f ^ fr} ^ blue, yellow, red, white and black. 

yet in combination they produce more hues than can ever 
be seen. 

9. There are not more than five cardinal tastes, 
ill ^ !$( ~W ^ sour > acr *d, salt > sweet, bitter. 

yet combinations of them yield more flavours than can 
ever be tasted. 
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io. In battle, there are not more than two methods of 
attack — the direct and the indirect-, yet these two in 
combination give rise to an endless series of manoeuvres. 

j/ 1 1 . The direct and the indirect lead on to each other 
in turn. It is like moving in a circle — you never come 
to an end. Who can exhaust the possibilities of their 
combination ? 

The T^u Shu adds The final may refer either to the circle 

or, more probably, to the £ understood. Capt. Calthrop 

is wrong with: "They are a mystery that none can penetrate." 

12. The onset of troops is like the rush of a torrent 
which will even roll stones along in its course. 

13. The quality of decision is like the well-timed swoop 
of a falcon which enables it to strike and destroy its victim. 



For the Yu Lan reads Ip; , which is also supported by a quotation 

in the g 5§ ffi [3 rd cent. B.C.]. Jfjf in this context is a word 
which really defies the best efforts of the translator. Tu Mu says that 
it is equivalent to Jfjf j^jf "the measurement or estimation of 
distance." But this meaning does not quite fit the illustrative simile in 
§15. As applied to the falcon, it seems to me to denote that instinct 
of self-restraint which keeps the bird from swooping on its quarry until 
the right moment, together with the power of judging when the right 
moment has arrived. The analogous quality in soldiers is the highly im- 
portant one of being able to reserve their fire until the very instant at 
which it will be most effective. When the "Victory" went into action 
at Trafalgar at hardly more than drifting pace, she was for several minutes 
exposed to a storm of shot and shell before replying with a single gun. 
Nelson coolly waited until he was within close range, when the broadside 
he brought to bear worked fearful havoc on the enemy's nearest ships. 
That was a case of J?jj . 
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14. Therefore the good fighter will be terrible in his 
onset, and prompt in his decision. 

' Tu Yu defines ||jf here by the word Jgljf , which is very like "decision" 
in English, is certainly used in a very unusual sense, even if, as the 
commentators say, it = jj£ . This would have reference to the measurement 
of distance mentioned above, letting the enemy get near before striking. 
But I cannot help thinking that Sun Tzli meant to use the word in a 
figurative sense comparable to our own idiom "short and sharp." Cf. Wang 
Hsi's note, which after describing the falcon's mode of attack, proceeds : 
^ ~£ U| ^ ^ $p ^ If "This is just how the 'psychological 
moment' should be seized in war." I do not care for Capt. Calthrop's 
. rendering : "The spirit of the good fighter is terrifying, his occasions sudden." 

15. Energy may be likened to the bending of a cross- 
bow ; decision, to the releasing of the trigger. 

"Energy" seems to be the best equivalent here for , because the 
' comparison implies that the force is potential, being stored up in the bent 
cross-bow until released by the finger on the trigger. None of the com- 
mentators seem to grasp the real point of the simile. 

^""^ 16. Amid the turmoil and tumult of battle, there may 
be seeming disorder and yet no real disorder at all; amid 
confusion jind chaos, your array may be without head or 
tail, yet it will be proof agamsTHefeat. 

|y , literally "formation circular", is~explained by Li Ch'tian as 

1*0 W ifc "without back or front." Mei Yao-ch'en says : "The sub- 
divisions of the army having been previously fixed, and the various signals 
agreed upon, the separating and joining, the dispersing and collecting 
which will take place in the course of a battle, may give the appearance 
of disorder when no real disorder is possible. Your formation may be 
without head or tail, your dispositions all topsy-turvy, and yet a rout of 
your forces quite out of the question." It is a little difficult to decide 
whether pj gj[ and 3gJ |gj should not be taken as imperatives: "fight 
in disorder (for the purpose of deceiving the enemy), and you will be 
secure against real disorder." Cf. I. § 20: g[ ffjj JJ£ . 
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^rr^Simulated disorder postulates perfect discipline ; 
simulated fear postulates courage; simulated weakness 
postulates strength. 

In order to make the translation intelligible, it is necessary to tone 
down the sharply paradoxical form of the original. Ts'ao Kung throws 
out a hint of the meaniug in his brief note : ^ ^ -fy 
"These things all serve to destroy formation and conceal one's condition." 
But Tu Mu is the first to put it quite plainly : "If you wish to feign con- 
fusion in order to lure the enemy on, you must first have perfect discipline; 
if you wish to display timidity in order to entrap the enemy, you must 
have extreme courage; if you wish to parade your weakness in order to 
make the enemy over-confident, you must have exceeding strength." 

1 8. Hiding order beneath the cloak of disorder is simply 
a question of subdivision-, 
See supra, § i. 

concealing courage under a show of timidity presupposes 
a fund of latent energy; -"^u^^ ^^ZA^u^ 

It is passing strange that the commentators should unaeistand' 
as "circumstances" — a totally different sense from that which it has 
previously borne in this chapter. Thus Tu Mu says: /^j ^|| ^ 

#rffi^li$£A$3$^Wt£i!i " seein s that we are 

favourably circumstanced and yet make no move, the enemy will believe 
that we are really afraid." 

masking strength with weakness is to be effected by tactical 
dispositions. ■ ^l^tt^^t^ O^t^^^ 

Chang Yii relates the following anecdote of Kao TsuV the first Han 
Emperor : "Wishing to crush the Hsiung-nu, he sent out spies to report on 
their condition. But the Hsiung-nu, forewarned, carefully concealed all their 
able-bodied men and well-fed horses, and only allowed infirm soldiers and 
emaciated cattle to be seen. The result was that the spies one and all 
recommended the Emperor to deliver his attack. Lou Ching alone 

opposed them, saying: "When two countries go to war, they are naturally 
inclined to make an ostentatious display of their strength. Yet our spies 
have seen nothing but old age and infirmity. This is surely some ruse 
on the part of the enemy, and it would be unwise for us to attack." 
The Emperor, however, disregarding this advice, fell into the trap and 

found himself surrounded at j^J Po-teng." 
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19. Thus one who is skilful at keeping the enemy on 
the move maintains deceitful appearances, according to 
which the enemy will act. 

Ts'ao Kung's note is ^ J|| Jf£ ^ "Make a display of weakness 
and want," but Tu Mu rightly points out that ^ does not refer only to 
weakness: "If our force happens to be superior to the enemy's, weakness 
may be simulated in order to lure him on; but if inferior, he must be 
led to believe that we are strong, in order that he may keep off. In fact, 
all the enemy's movements should be determined by the signs that we 
choose to give him." The following anecdote of ^ ^ Sun Pin, a 

descendant of Sun Wu, is related at length in the jf* gg, chap. 65: In 
341 B.C., the 7f$£ Ch'i State being at war with |^J| Wei, sent J|J ^ T'ien 
Chi and Sun Pin against the general P'ang Chuan, who happened 

to be a deadly personal enemy of the latter. Sun Pin said : "The Ch'i 
State has a reputation for cowardice, and therefore our adversary despises 
us. Let us turn this circumstance to account." Accordingly, when the 
army had crossed the border into Wei territory, he gave orders to show 
100,000 fires on the first night, 50,000 on the next, and the night after 
only 20,000. P'ang Chiian pursued them hotly, saying to himself: "I 
knew these men of Ch'i were cowards: their numbers have already fallen 
away by more than half." In his retreat, Sun Pin came to a narrow 
defile, which he calculated that his pursuers would reach after dark. 
Here he had a tree stripped of its bark, and inscribed upon it the words : 
"Under this tree shall P'ang Chuan die." Then, as night began to fall, 
he placed a strong body of archers in ambush near by, with orders to 
shoot directly they saw a light. Later on, P'ang Chuan arrived at the 
spot, and noticing the tree, struck a light in order to read what was 
written on it. His body was immediately riddled by a volley of arrows, 
and his whole army thrown into confusion. [The above is Tu Mu's 
version of the story; the Shih Chi> less dramatically but probably with 
more historical truth, makes P'ang Chiian cut his own throat with an 
exclamation of despair, after the rout of his army.] 

He sacrifices something, that the enemy may snatch at it. 
^P* here = S3L . 

20. By holding out baits, he keeps him on the march; 
then with a body of picked men he lies in wait for him. 

This would appear to be the meaning if we retain which Mei 
Yao-ch'en explains as jf^ 3{£ "men of spirit." The Tu Shu reads ^jj , 
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an emendation suggested by $|| Li Ching. The meaning then 
would be, "He lies in wait with the main body of his troops.". 

2 1 . The clever combatant looks to the effect of combined 
energy, and does not require too much from individuals. 

Tu Mu says : "He first of all considers the power of his army in the 
bulk; afterwards he takes individual talent into account, and uses each 
man according to his capabilities. He does not demand perfection from 
the untalented." 

Hence his ability to pick out the right men and to utilise 
combined energy. 

Another reading has ^ instead of ^/fc. It would be interesting if 
Capt. Calthrop could tell us where the following occurs in the Chinese: 
"yet, when an opening or advantage shows, he pushes it to its limits." 

22. When he utilises combined energy, his fighting men 
become as it were like unto rolling logs or stones. For 
it is the nature of a log or stone to remain motionless 
on level ground, and to move when on a slope; if four- 
cornered, to come to a standstill, but if round-shaped, to 
go rolling down. 

Ts'ao Kung calls this Q ^ ^ "the use of natural or inherent 
power." Capt. Calthrop ignores the last part of the sentence entirely. 
In its stead he has: "So await the opportunity, and so act when the 
opportunity arrives" * — another absolutely gratuitous interpolation. The 
Tung Tien omits . 

23. Thus the energy developed by good fighting men 
is as the momentum of a round stone rolled down a 
mountain thousands of feet in height. So much on the 
subject of energy. 

The T'ung Tien omits s!| . The chief lesson of this chapter, in Tu 
Mu's opinion, is the paramount importance in war of rapid evolutions 
and sudden rushes. "Great results," he adds, "can thus be achieved with 
small forces." 
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VI. WEAK POINTS AND STRONG. 

Chang Yu attempts to explain the sequence of chapters as follows: 
"Chapter IV, on Tactical Dispositions, treated of the offensive and the 
defensive; chapter V, on Energy, dealt with direct and indirect methods. 
The good general acquaints himself first with the theory of attack and 
defence, and then turns his attention to direct and indirect methods. He 
studies the art of varying and combining these two methods before pro- 
ceeding to the subject of weak and strong points. For the use of direct 
or indirect methods arises out of attack and defence, and the perception 
of weak and strong points depends again on the above methods. Hence 
the present chapter comes immediately after the chapter on Energy." 

1 . Sun Tzii said : Whoever is first in the field and awaits 
the coming of the enemy, will be fresh for the fight-, 
whoever is second in the field and has to hasten to battle, 
will arrive exhausted. 

Instead of j|| , the Yu Lan has in both clauses the stronger word |||| . 

For the antithesis between ^ and ^ , cf. I. § 23, where however ^ 
is used as a verb. 

2. Therefore the clever combatant imposes his will on 
the enemy, but does not allow the enemy's will to be 
imposed on him. 

The next paragraph makes it clear that ^ does not merely mean, 
as Tu Mu says, ^ j|£ ^ g£ ^ "to make the enemy approach me," 
but rather to make him go in any direction I please. It is thus practically 
synonymous with . Cf. Tu Mu's own note on V. § 19. One mark 
of a great soldier is that he fights on his own terms or fights not at all. * 



* See Col. Henderson's biography of Stonewall Jackson, 1902 ed., vol. II, p. 490- 
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3. By holding out advantages to him, he can cause the 

enemy to approach of his own accord; or, by inflicting 

damage, he can make it, impossible <for the epemy to 

draw near. J^A^tU L^^£^u OlOX^Uf Cfaf^tifc* 

In the first caser-Ae will critice him with a bait; in the second, he will 
strike at some important point which the enemy will have to defend. 

4. If the enemy is taking his ease, he can harass him ; 

This passage may be cited as evidence against Mei Yao-Ch'en's inter- 
pretation of I. §23. 

if well supplied with food, he can starve him out; 

^ is probably an older form than , the reading of the original text. 
Both are given in the 

if quietly encamped, he can force him to move. 

The subject to j|Ji is still ^ |jr^ ^ ; but these clauses would read 
better as direct admonitions, and in the next sentence we find Sun Tzu 
dropping insensibly into the imperative. 

5. Appear at points which the enemy must hasten to 
defend ; march swiftly to places where you are not expected. 

The original text, adopted by the T'u Shu, has jjj j£ ffi jj^; 
it has been altered to suit the context and the commentaries of Ts'ao 
Kung and Ho Shih, who evidently read ^ . The other reading 
would mean: "Appear at points to which the enemy cannot hasten;" but 
in this case there is something awkward in the use of . Capt. Calthrop 
is wrong of course with "appearing where the enemy is not." 

6. An army may march great distances without distress, 
if it marches through country where the enemy is not. 

We must beware of understanding ^ jfy as "uninhabited 

country." Sun Tzu" habitually uses ^ in the sense of e.g. supra, §2. 



1. 
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Ts'ao Kung sums up very well: ft £ J* ^ ^ ^ ^ $ 2£ 
^ "Emerge from the void [q. d. like "a bolt from the blue"], strike 
at vulnerable points, shun places that are defended, attack in unexpected 
quarters." The difference of meaning between jg£ and ^ is worth noting. 

• » 

7. You can be sure of succeding in your attacks if you 
only attack places which are undefended. 



$f >F ^f* is of course hyP er bolical; Wang Hsi rightly explains it as 
"weak points; that is to say, where the general is lacking in capacity, or 
the soldiers in spirit; where the walls are not strong enough, or the pre- 
cautions not strict enough; where relief comes too late, or provisions are 
too scanty, or the defenders are variance amongst themselves." 

You can ensure the safety of your defence if you only 
hold positions that cannot be attacked. 

I.e., where there are none of the weak points mentioned above. . There 
is rather a nice point involved in the interpretation of this latter clause. 
Tu Mu, Ch'en Hao, and Mei Yao-ch'en assume the meaning to be: "In 
order to make your defence quite safe, you must defend even those places 
that are not likely to be attacked;" and Tu Mu adds: "How much more, 
then, those that will be attacked." Taken thus, however, the clause balances 
less well with the preceding — always a consideration in the highly anti- 
thetical style which is natural to the Chinese. Chang Yii, therefore, seems 
to come nearer the mark in saying: "He who is skilled in attack flashes 
forth from the topmost heights of heaven [see IV. § 7], making it impos- 
sible for the enemy to guard against him. This being so, the places that 
I shall attack are precisely those that the enemy cannot defend ... He 
who is skilled in defence hides in the most secret recesses of the earth, 
making it impossible for the enemy to estimate his whereabouts. This 
being so, the places that I shall hold are precisely those that the enemy 
cannot attack." 

8. Hence that general is skilful in attack whose opponent 
does not know what to defend 5 and he is skilful in defence 
whose opponent does not know what to attack. 

An aphorism which puts the whole art of war into a nutshell. 
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9. O divine art of sublety and secrecy! Through you 
we learn to be invisible, through you inaudible; 

Literally, "without form or sound," but it is said of course with reference 
to the enemy. Chang Yu, whom I follow, draws no sharp distinction 
between ^ and jpjj) , but Tu Mu and others think that ijjjj indicates the 
secrecy to be observed on the defensive, and the rapidity to be dis- 
played in attack. The Yu Lan text differs considerably from ours, reading : 

and hence we can hold the enemy's fate in our hands. 

The Tung Tien has jj£ |£ ^ || ^ . Capt. Calthrop's 

version of this paragraph is so remarkable that I cannot refrain from 
quoting it in full : "Now the secrets of the art of offence are not to be 
easily apprehended, as a certain shape or noise can be understood, of 
the senses; but when these secrets are once learnt, the enemy is mastered." 

10. You may advance and be absolutely irresistible, if 
you make for the enemy's weak points; you may retire 
and be safe from pursuit if your movements are more 
rapid than those of the enemy. 

The second member of the sentence is weak, because "pf ^ is 

nearly tautologous with ^ pff ^ • The Yu Lan reads j|| for . 

11. If we wish to fight, the enemy can be forced to 

an engagement even though he be sheltered behind a 

high rampart and a deep ditch. All we need do is to 

attack some other place that he will be obliged to relieve. 

Tu Mu says: "If the enemy is the invading party, we can cut his line 
of communications and occupy the roads by which he will have to return ; 
if we are the invaders, we may direct our attack against the sovereign 
himself." It is clear that Sun Tzti, unlike certain generals in the late 
Boer war, was no believer in frontal attacks. 
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12. If we do not wish to fight, we can prevent the 
enemy from engaging us even though the lines of our 
encampment be merely traced out on the ground. All we 
need do is to throw something odd and unaccountable in 
his way. 

In order to preserve the parallelism with § n, I should prefer to follow 
the T l u Shu text, which inserts ^ before jj| jfy . This extremely con- 
cise expression is intelligibly paraphrased by Chia Lin : §5|| gj2 y fffi 
"even though we have constructed neither wall nor ditch." The real 
crux of the passage lies in S ffi £ ife • ^ °f course = 5y? . 
Ts'ao Kung defines 3Jg by the word ^p£, which is perhaps a case of 
obscurum per obscurius. Li Ch'iian, however, says : IpjJ* J=|- TffJ ^ 
"we puzzle him by strange and unusual dispositions;" and Tu Mu finally 
clinches the meaning by three illustrative anecdotes — one of ^ ^ J*^* 
Chu-ko Liang, who when occupying |^ 2p Yang-p'ing and about to be 
attacked by j$} JJ| ^ Sstt-ma I, suddenly struck his colours, stopped 
the beating of the drums, and flung open the city gates, showing only a 
few men engaged in sweeping and sprinkling the ground. This unex- 
pected proceeding had the intended effect; for Ssti-ma I, suspecting an 
ambush, actually drew off his army and retreated. What Sun Tzti is 
advocating here, therefore, is nothing more nor less than the timely use 
of "bluff." Capt. Calthrop translates: "and prevent the enemy from 
attacking by keeping him in suspense," which shows that he has not fully 
grasped the meaning of 9|E , 

13. By discovering the enemy's dispositions and remaining 
invisible ourselves, we can keep our forcgp concentrated, 
while the enemy's must be divided. 




The conclusion is perhaps not very obvious, but Chang Yu (after Mei 
Yao-ch'en) rightly explains it thus: "If the enemy's dispositions are visible, 
we can make for him in one body; whereas, our own dispositions being 
kept secret, the enemy will be obliged to divide his forces in order to 
guard against attack from every quarter." is here used as an active 

verb: "to make to appear." See IV, note on heading. Capt. Calthrop's 
"making feints" is quite wrong. 
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14. We ca/i form a single united body, while the enemy 
must split up into fractions. Hence there will be a whole 
pitted against separate parts of a whole, 

The original text has J£J ~J^£ ll£ — ■ , which in accordance 
with the T'ung Tien and Yu Lan has been altered as above. I adopt 
the more plausible reading of the T*u Shu : J^j[ -J- jsjjf l|£ — « , 
in spite of having to refer -J- to ourselves and not to the enemy. Thus 
Tu Yu and Mei Yao-ch'en both regard -j-* as the undivided force, con- 
sisting of so many parts, and — ■ as each of the isolated fractions of the 
enemy. The alteration of 3^ into can hardly be right, though the 
true text might conceivably have been ^ JJJ -j- it ]^ lit — • -fy . 

which means that we shall be many to the enemy's few. 

15. And if we are able thus to attack an inferior force 
with a superior one, our opponents will be in dire straits. 

For f|g , the Tung Tien and Yu Lan have j|£ . Tu Yu, followed by 

the other commentators, arbitrarily defines as jfjj ^ ^ "few 
and easy to conquer," but only succeeds thereby in making the sentence 
absolutely pointless. As for Capt. Calthrop's translation: "In superiority 
of numbers there is economy of strength," its meaning is probably known 
to himself alone. In justification of my own rendering of ffij , I would 
refer to Lun Yu IV. 2 and VII. 25 (3). 

16. The spot where we intend to fight must not be 
made known; for then the enemy will have to prepare 
against a possible attack at several different points; 

Sheridan once explained the reason of General Grant's victories by 
saying that "while his opponents were kept fully employed wondering 
what he was going to do, he was thinking most of what he was going to 
do himself." 

and his forces being thus distributed in many directions, 
the numbers we shall have to face at any given point 
will be proportionately few. 
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17. For should the enemy strengthen his van, he will 
weaken his rear; should he strengthen his rear, he will 
weaken his van; should he strengthen his left, he will 
weaken his right; should he strengthen his right, he will 
weaken his left. If he sends reinforcements everywhere, 
he will everywhere be weak. 

In Frederick the Great's Instructions to his Generals we read: "A 
defensive war is apt to betray us into too frequent detachment. Those 
generals who have had but little experience attempt to protect every point, 
while those who are better acquainted with their profession, having only 
the capital object in view, guard against a decisive blow, and acquiesce 
in smaller misfortunes to avoid greater." 

18. Numerical weakness comes from having to prepare 
against possible attacks; numerical strength, from compelling 
our adversary to make these preparations against us. 

The highest generalship, in Col. Henderson's words, is "to compel the 
enemy to disperse his army, and then to concentrate superior force against 
each fraction in turn." 

19. Knowing the place and the time of the coming 
battle, we may concentrate from the greatest distances in 
order to fight. 

There is nothing about "defeating" anybody in this sentence, as Capt. 
Calthrop translates. What Sun Tzu evidently has in mind is that nice 
calculation of distances and that masterly employment of strategy which 
enable a general to divide his army for the purpose of a long and rapid 
march, and afterwards to effect a junction at precisely the right spot and 
the right hour in order to confront the enemy in overwhelming strength. 
Among many such successful junctions which military history records, 
one of the most dramatic and decisive was the appearance of Blucher 
just at the critical moment on the field of Waterloo. 
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2i. wi^B.zmAZ^m^^^tk^m&^ 

20. But if neither time nor place be known, then the 
left wing will be impotent to succour the right, the right 
equally impotent to succour the left, the van unable to 
relieve the rear, or the rear to support the van. How 
much more so if the furthest portions of the army are anything 
under a hundred li apart, and even the nearest are separated 
by several li\ 

The Chinese of this last sentence is a little lacking in precision, but 
the mental picture we are required to draw is probably that of an army 
advancing towards a given rendez-vous in separate columns, each of which 
has orders to be there on a fixed date. If the general allows the various 
detachments to proceed at haphazard, without precise instructions as to 
the time and place of meeting, the enemy will be able to annihilate the 
army in detail. Chang Yii's note may be worth quoting here : "If we do 
not know the place where our opponents mean to concentrate or the day 
on which they will join battle, our unity will be forfeited through our 
preparations for defence, and the positions we hold will be insecure. 
Suddenly happening upon a powerful foe, we shall be brought to battle 
in a flurried condition, and no mutual support will be possible between 
wings, vanguard or rear, especially if there is any great distance between 
the foremost and hindmost divisions of the army." 

21. Though according to my estimate the soldiers of 
Yiieh exceed our own in number, that shall advantage 
them nothing in the matter of victory. 

Capt. Calthrop omits 3^ J|£ ^ , and his translation of the remainder 
is flabby and inaccurate. As Sun Tzti was in the service of the Wu 
State, it has been proposed to read instead of — a wholly un- 
necessary tampering with the text. Yueh coincided roughly with the present 
province of Chehkiang. Li Ch'iian very strangely takes ^ not as the 
proper name, but in the sense of "to surpass." No other commentator 
follows him. JJ^ j|£ belongs to the class of expressions like J|| j)£ 

"distance," /J\ "magnitude," etc., to which the Chinese have to resort 

4 
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in order to express abstract ideas of degree. The Tu Sku, however, 
omits . 

I say then that victory can be achieved. 

Alas for these brave words ! The long feud between the two states ended 
in 473 B. C. with the total defeat of Wu by ^ Kou Chien and its 
incorporation in Yiieh. This was doubtless long after Sun Tzii's death. 
With his present assertion compare IV. § 4: )^ "pj* ffjj ^pC "pj* 
(which is the obviously mistaken reading of the Yii Lan here). Chang Yii 
is the only one to point out the seeming discrepancy, which he thus goes 
on to explain: "In the chapter on Tactical Dispositions it is said, 'One 
may know how to conquer without being able to do it,' whereas here we 
have the statement that 'victory can be achieved.' The explanation is, 
that in the former chapter, where the offensive and defensive are under 
discussion, it is said that if the enemy is fully prepared, one cannot make 
certain of beating him. But the present passage refers particularly to the 
soldiers of Yiieh who, according to Sun Tzii's calculations, will be kept 
in ignorance of the time and place of the impending struggle. That is 
why he says here that victory can be achieved." 

22. Though the enemy be stronger in numbers, we may 
prevent him from fighting. 

Capt. Calthrop quite unwarrantably translates : 11 If the enemy be many 
in number, prevent him," etc. 

Scheme so as to discover his plans and the likelihood of 
their success. 

This is the first of four similarly constructed sentences, all of which 
present decided difficulties. Chang Yii explains f|| ^ ^ ffj* as 
y$ lt£ g-J- £ |H . This is perhaps the best way of taking the 
words, though Chia Lin, referring g-j* to ourselves and not the enemy, 

offers the alternative of^^^^^ff^^^J^ "Know 
beforehand all plans conducive to our success and to the enemy's failure." 

Rouse him, and learn the principle of his activity 
or inactivity. 

Instead of \^ , the Tung Tien, Yii Lan, and also Li Ch'iian's text 
have ^ , which the latter explains as "the observation of omens," and 
Chia Lin simply as "watching and waiting." \^ is defined by Tu Mu 
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25. & : &£zm&iftm : &mmM , %M'*mm 

as , and Chang Yii tells us that by noting the joy or anger shown 

by the enemy on being thus disturbed, <we shall be able to conclude 
whether his policy is to lie low or the reverse. He instances the action 
of Chu-ko Liang, who sent the scornful present of a woman's head-dress 
to Ssti-ma I, in order to goad him out of his Fabian tactics. 

Force him to reveal himself, so as to find out his vulnerable 
spots. 

Two commentators, Li Ch'iian and Chang Yii, take ^ in the 
sense of yfi ^ "P u * on specious appearances." The former says : "You 
may either deceive the enemy by a show of weakness — striking your 
colours and silencing your drums; or by a show of strength — making a 
hollow display of camp-fires and regimental banners." And the latter 
quotes V. 19, where ^ ^ certainly seems to bear this sense. On the 
other hand, I would point to § 13 of this chapter, where must with 
equal certainty be active. It is hard to choose between the two inter- 
pretations, but the context here agrees better, I think, with the one that 
I have adopted. Another difficulty arises over ^jfj £jr ^ which 

most of the commentators, thinking no doubt of the J|Jj in XI. § 1, 

refer to the actual ground on which the enemy is encamped. The notes 
of Chia Lin and Mei Yao-ch'en, however, seem to favour my view. The 
same phrase has a somewhat different meaning in I. § 2. 

24. Carefully compare the opposing army with your own, 

Tu Yu is right, I think, in attributing this force to ; Ts'ao Kung 
defines it simply as -jj. Capt. Calthrop surpasses himself with the stag- 
gering translation "Flap the wings" ! Can the Latin cornu (in its figurative 
sense) have been at the back of his mind? 

so that you may know where strength is superabundant 
and where it is deficient. 
Cf. IV. § 6. 

25. In making tactical dispositions, the highest pitch 
you can attain is to conceal them; 

The piquancy of the paradox evaporates in translation. ^ is 

perhaps not so much actual invisibility (see supra, § 9) as "showing no 
sign" of what you mean to do, of the plans that are formed in your brain. 
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27. AWPftfflUiBZl&WMft&ffiMffl 

conceal your dispositions, and you will be safe from the 
prying of the subtlest spies, from the machinations of the 
wisest brains. 

ffl is expanded by Tu Mu into g§ % ^ ^ ^ $ U It 
[For ^|] , see XIII, note on heading.] He explains 5$ ^ in like fashion; 

m^^n^Z±^f^ntU^^L " thou s h the enera y ma y 

have clever and capable officers, they will not be able to lay any plans 
against us." 

26. How victory may be produced for them out of the 
enemy's own tactics — that is what the multitude cannot 
comprehend. 

All the commentators except Li Ch'uan make ^ refer to the enemy. 
So Ts'ao Kung: 0 |£ ^ M ILL $0^ defined as jf . The 

Vu Shu has with the same meaning. -jSee IV. § 13. The Yu Lan 
reads ^ , evidently a gloss. 

27. All men can see the tactics whereby I conquer, 
but what none can see is the strategy out of which victory 
is evolved. ^C^nyfy 

I. c. } everybody can see superficially how a battle is won; what they 
cannot see is the long series of plans and combinations which has preceded 
the batde. It seems justifiable, then, to render the first by "tactics" 
and the second by "strategy." 

28. Do not repeat the tactics which have gained you 
one victory, but let your methods be regulated by the 
infinite variety of circumstances. /^-^cM^w^ 

As Wang Hsi sagely remarks: "There is bwt on^ ro^-prittciple 
underlying victory, but the tactics (J^) which lead up to it are infinite 
in number." With this compare Col. Henderson; "The rules of strategy 
are few and simple. They may be learned in a week. They may be 
taught by familiar illustrations or a dozen diagrams. But such knowledge 
will no more teach a man to lead an army like Napoleon than a knowledge 
of grammar will teach him to write like Gibbon." 
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32. ^c^mn^^Mnm . 

33. mmm^ttifiimffi^mz 

29. Military tactics are like unto water; for water in 
its natural course runs away from high places and hastens 
downwards. 

* s 1§^J ft ~F* ^ u Chou-tzii's riding for ^ in the original text. 

30. So in war, the way is to avoid what is strong and 
to strike at what is weak. 

Like water, taking the line of least resistance. 

31. Water shapes its course according to the nature of 
the ground over which it flows; 

The T l ung Tien and Yii Lan read , — the latter also $j|J . 

The present text is derived from Cheng Yu-hsien. 

the soldier works out his victory in relation to the foe 
whom he is facing. 

32. Therefore, just as water retains no constant shape, 
so in warfare there are no constant conditions. 

33. He who can modify his tactics in relation to his 
opponent and thereby succeed ifi winning, nmy be called 
a heaven-born captain. jj; Jit^j fi^. 

34. The five elements 
Water, fire, wood, metal, earth. 

are not always equally predominant; 

That is, as x Wang Hsi says : y||} ^ "til "they predominate 
alternately." 
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the four seasons make ^ay for each other in turn. 
Literally, "have no invariably seat „ 

There are short days long; the moon has its periods 
of waning and waxing. 

Cf. V. § 6. The purport of the passage j s s i mp i y to illustrate the want 
of fixity in war by the change constant iy taking place in Nature. The 
comparison is not very happ.^ however, because the regularity of the 
phenomena which Sun Tzii m n ti 0 ns is by no means paralleled in war. 
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2- £ M M & # Ha m & 

VII. MANCEUVRING. 

The commentators, as well as the subsequent text, make it clear that 
this is the real meaning of f|f ^ . Thus, Li Ch'iian says that ^f- 
means "marching rapidly to seize an advantage"; Wang Hsisays: 

^ ^ ^ 5$) % %\) MlJ 0 "'Striving' means striving for an advan- 
tage; this being obtained, victory will follow;" and Chang Yu: pp| j|r 

ffij ^ ifc " ^ e two arnues f ace t0 f ace > an< I eacn striving 
to obtain a tactical advantage over the other." According to the latter 
commentator, then, the situation is analogous to that of two wrestlers 
manoeuvring for a "hold," before coming to actual grips. In any case, 
we must beware of translating i^f- by the word "fighting" or "battle," as 
if it were equivalent to . Capt. Calthrop falls into this mistake. 

1. Sun Tzii said: In war, the general receives his com- 
mands from the sovereign. 

For j^jf there is another reading ^ , which Li Ch'uan explains as 
$t ^TS ^ §5J "being the reverent instrument of Heaven's chastisement." 

2. Having collected an army and concentrated his forces, 
he must blend and harmonise the different elements thereof 
before pitching his camp. 

Ts'ao Kung takes as referring to the p^ or main gate of the 
military camp. This, Tu Mu tells us, was formed with a couple of flags 
hung across. [Cf. Chou Li, ch. xxvii. fol. 3 r of the Imperial edition : 

UlE ] -^C 5Rl woul d then mean "setting up his p^ opposite 

that of the enemy." But Chia Lin's explanation, which has been adopted 
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above, is on the whole simpler and better. Chang Yii, while following 
Ts'ao Kung, adds that the words may also be taken to mean "the 
establishment of harmony and confidence between the higher and lower 
ranks before venturing into the field;" and he quotes a saying of Wu 
Tztt (chap, i ad init.) : "Without harmony in the State, no military ex- 
pedition can be undertaken; without harmony in the army, no battle 
array can be formed." In the historical romance J|f Jj|J ||| , chap. 

75, Sun Tzu" himself is represented as saying to 'jjj^ J| WuYuan: 

Hsfs&Z&it^ ftll % if W »\ U a 

general rule, those who are waging war should get rid of all domestic 
troubles before proceeding to attack the external foe." ^ is defined 
as jj^ • ^ nere conveys the notion of encamping after having taken 
the field. 

3. After that, comes tactical manoeuvring, than which 
there is nothing more difficult. 

I have departed slightly from the traditional interpretation of Ts'ao 
Kung, who says: ^ «g ^ 3g ft 5ft % 'f- H & "From 
the time of receiving the sovereign's instructions until our encampment 
over against the enemy, the tactics to be pursued are most difficult." It 
seems to me that the j|f ^ tactics or manoeuvres can hardly be said 
to begin until the army has sallied forth and encamped, and Ch'en Hao's 
note gives colour to this view: "For levying, concentrating, harmonising 
and intrenching an army, there are plenty of old rules which will serve. 
The real difficulty comes when we engage in tactical operations." Tu Yu 
also observes that "the great difficulty is to be beforehand with the enemy 
in seizing favourable positions." 

The difficulty of tactical manoeuvring consists in turning 
the devious into the direct, and misfortune into gain. 

x£ ® Hi! * s one °f tnose highly condensed and somewhat enig- 
matical expressions of which Sun Tzii is so fond. This is how it is ex- 
plained by Ts'ao Kung: ifi )% $g & ^ 3t M & 
"Make it appear that you are a long way off, then cover the distance 
rapidly and arrive on the scene before your opponent." Tu Mu says: 
"Hoodwink the enemy, so that he may be remiss and leisurely while you 
are dashing along with the utmost speed." Ho Shih gives a slightly 
different turn to the sentence : "Although you may have difficult ground 
to traverse and natural obstacles to encounter, this is a drawback which 
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can be turned into actual advantage by celerity of movement." Signal 
examples of this saying are afforded by the two famous passages across 
the Alps — that of Hannibal, which laid Italy at his mercy, and that of 
Napoleon two thousand years later, which resulted in the great victory 
of Marengo. 

4. Thus, to take a long and circuitous route, after 
enticing the enemy out of the way, and though . starting 
after him, to contrive to reach the goal before him, shows 
knowledge of the artifice of deviation. 

Chia Lin understands ^ as the enemy 1 s line of march, thus: "If our 
adversary's course is really a short one, and we can manage to divert 
him from it ( j^p ^ ) either by simulating weakness or by holding out 
some small advantage, we shall be able to beat him in the race for good 
positions." This is quite a defensible view, though not adopted by any 
other commentator. of course = ||£ , and ^ and are to be 

taken as verbs. Tu Mu cites the famous march of Chao She 

in 270 B.C. to relieve the town of [||| Jfil O-yii, which was closely in- 
vested by a ^ps; Ch'in army. [It should be noted that the above is the 
correct pronunciation of j^j S3. , as given in the commentary on the 
ChHen Han Shu, ch. 34. Giles' dictionary gives " Yii-yii," and Chavannes, 
I know not on what authority, prefers to write "Yen-yii." The name 
is omitted altogether from Playfair's "Cities and Towns."] The King of 
Chao first consulted jj^J Lien P ( o on the advisability of attempting 
a relief, but the latter thought the distance too great, and the intervening 
country too rugged and difficult. His Majesty then turned to Chao She, 
who fully admitted the hazardous nature of the march, but finally said: 
"We shall be like two rats fighting in a hole — and the pluckier one 
will win !" So he left the capital with his army, but had only gone a 
distance of 30 // when he stopped and began throwing up intrenchments. 
For 28 days he continued strengthening his fortifications, and took care 
that spies should carry 'the intelligence to the enemy. The Ch'in general 
was overjoyed, and attributed his adversary's tardiness to the fact that 
the beleaguered city was in the Han State, and thus not actually part of 
Chao territory. But the spies had no sooner departed than Chao She 
began a forced march lasting for two days and one night, and arrived on 
the scene of action with such astonishing rapidity that he was able to 

occupy a commanding position on the J(J [Jj "North hill" before the enemy 
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had got wind of his movements. A crushing defeat followed for the Ch'in 
forces, who were obliged to raise the siege of O-yii in all haste and retreat 
across the border. [See jj* j§j}, chap. 81.] 

5. Manoeuvring with an army is advantageous; with an 
undisciplined multitude, most dangerous. 

I here adopt the reading of the Vung Tien, Cheng Yu-hsien and the 
Tu Shu, where J^jJ appears to supply the exact nuance required in order 
to make sense. The standard text, on the other hand, in which j|f is 
repeated, seems somewhat pointless. The commentators take it to mean 
that manoeuvres may be profitable, or they may be dangerous: it all 
depends on the ability of the general. Capt. Calthrop translates ^p 1 
"the wrangles of a multitude" ! 

6. If you set a fully equipped army in march in order 
to snatch an advantage, the chances are that you will be 
too late. 

The original text has ^ instead of j^; but a verb is needed to 
balance 2§ . 



On the other hand, to detach a flying column for the 
purpose involves the sacrifice of its baggage and stores. 

||[ is evidently unintelligible to the Chinese commentators, who 
paraphrase the sentence as though it began with ||| ^ . Absolute 
tautology in the apodosis can then only be avoided by drawing an im- 
possibly fine distinction between 3j| and ^ . I submit my own rendering 
without much enthusiasm, being convinced that there is some deep-seated 
corruption in the text. On the whole, it is clear that Sun Tzft does not 
approve of a lengthy march being undertaken without supplies. Cf. in- 
fra, % IX. 

7. Thus, if you order your men to roll up their buff-coats, 

^ {=[} does not mean "to discard one's armour," as Capt. Calthrop 
translates, but implies on the contrary that it is to be carried with you. 
Chang Yii says: |gj ^ ^ jjfo "This means, in full panoply." 
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and make forced marches without halting day or night, 
covering double the usual distance at a stretch, 

The ordinary day's march, according to Tu Mu, was 30 //; but on one 
occasion, when pursuing ^j*|J ^ Liu Pei, Ts'ao Ts'ao is said to have 
covered the incredible distance of 300 li within twenty-four hours. 

doing a hundred li in order to wrest an advantage, the 
leaders of all your three divisions will fall into the hands 
of the enemy. 

8. The stronger men will be in front, the jaded ones 
will fall behind, and on this plan only one-tenth of your 
army will reach its destination. 

For f se e n. §14. The moral is, as Ts'ao Kung and others point 
out: Don't march a hundred // to gain a tactical advantage, either with 
or without impedimenta. Manoeuvres of this description should be con- 
fined to short distances. Stonewall Jackson said: "The hardships of 
forced marches are often more painful than the dangers of battle." He 
did not often call upon his troops for extraordinary exertions. It was 
only when he intended a surprise, or when a rapid retreat was impera- 
tive, that he sacrificed everything to speed.* 

9. If you march fifty li in order to outmanoeuvre the 
enemy, you will lose the leader of your first division, and 
only half your force will reach the goal. 

^ is explained as similar in meaning to ^: literally, "the leader 
of the first division will be torn away." Cf. Tso Chuan, ]|J 19th year: 
>S §fl 3t $ "This is a case of [the falling tree] tearing up 
its roots." 

10. If you march thirty It with the same object, two- 
thirds of your army will arrive. 

In the rung Tien is added: J# || $tf j|[ ^ £ || "From this 
we may know the difficulty of manoeuvring. " 



* See Col. Henderson, op. cit. vol. I. p. 426. 
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12. i&x-9vm&zm%^mwi : £- 

13. x^iu^mmn-mzm^xmnM 

1.1. We may take it then that an army without its 
baggage-train is lost; without provisions it is lost; without 
bases of supply it is lost. 

§ ^ft i s explained by Tu Yu as jji=3[ ^ J|f| "fodder and the 

like;" by Tu Mu and Chang Yu as ^ ^ "goods in general;" and by 
Wang Hsi as f||i jf^ ^ J|!| "fuel, salt, foodstuffs, etc." But I think 
what Sun Tzti meant was "stores accumulated in depots," as distinguished 
from iSm Wt and , the various impedimenta accompanying an 



. , army on its march. Cf. Chou Li, ch. xvi. fol. 10: . 

1 2. We cannot enter into alliances until we are acquainted 
with the designs of our neighbours. 

^ = -^. Li Ch'uan understands it as "guard against," which 
is hardly so good. An original interpretation of is given by Tu Mu, 



who says it stands for ^ Jai or JSt/ "join in battle." 



13. We are not fit to lead an army on the march un- 
less we are familiar with the face of the country — its 
mountains and forests, its pitfalls 

H^, defined as jfc Ifg (Ts'ao Kung) or ^ ^ (Chang Yu). 
and precipices, 

|5§[ , defined as — ■ ^ — ■ . 
its marshes 

Jfl , defined as ^ ^ jff jgR . 
and swamps. 

£g, defined as ^ JJJf ^ [ft ^ ^ ^ . 

14. We shall be unable to turn natural advantages to 
account unless we make use of local guides. 

§§ 12—14 are repeated in chap. XI. § 52. 
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15. In war, practise dissimulation, and you will succeed. 

According to Tu Mu, jfc stands for jjl Cf. I. § 18. In the 

tactics of Turenne, deception of the enemy, especially as to the numerical 
strength of his troops, took a very prominent position. * 

Move only if there is a real advantage to be gained. 

This is the interpretation of all the commentators except Wang Hsi, ^ 
who has the brief note fj^ ^ -{jj "Entice out the enemy" (by offering 
him some apparent advantage). / 

16. Whether to concentrate or to divide your troops*? 
must be decided by circumstances. 

17. Let your rapidity be that of the wind, 

The simile is doubly appropriate, because the wind is not only swift J 
but, as Mei Yao-th'en points out, $B£ ^ jfcfo "invisible and leaves 
no tracks." 

your compactness that of the forest. 

It is hardly possible to take here in its ordinary sense of "sedate," 
as Tu Yu tries to do. Meng Shih comes nearer the mark in his note 

"When slowly marching, order and ranks must 
be preserved" — so as to guard against surprise attacks. But natural 
forests do not grow in rows, whereas they do generally possess the quality 
of density or compactness. I think then that Mei Yao-ch'en uses the 
right adjective in saying #p ffi £ ^ . 

18. In raiding and plundering be like fire, 

Cf. Shih Ching, IV. 3. iv. 6: fa ^ M M 9ft M 1$ tfc 
"Fierce as a blazing fire which no man can check." 

in immovability like a mountain. 

That is, when holding a position from which the enemy is trying to 
dislodge you, or perhaps, as Tu Yu says, when he is trying to entice you 
into a trap. 

* For a number of maxims on this head, see "Marshal Turenne" (Longmans, 
1907), p. 29. 
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20. ^HJ^^Ii^^^J 

19. Let your; plans be dark and impenetrable as night, 
and when you move, fall like a thunderbolt. 

The original text has Jj!| instead of Cf. IV. § 7. Tu Yu quotes 

a saying of T £ ai Kung which has passed into a proverb : ||| yj** ^ 

§ "You cannot shut your ears to the 
thunder or your eyes to the lightning — so rapid are they." Likewise, 
an attack should be made so quickly that it cannot be parried. 

20. When you plunder a countryside, let the spoil be 
divided amongst your men; 

The reading of Tu Yu, Chia Lin, and apparently Ts'ao Kung, is 
|Sj > which is explained as referring to the subdivision of the 

army, mentioned in V. §§ 1, 2, by means of banners and flags, serving 
to point out ( ^jg ) to each man the way he should go ( [h] ). But this 
is very forced, and the ellipsis is too great, even for Sun Tzti. Luckily, 
the T'ung lien and Yu Lan have the variant j^WK ? which not only sug- 
gests the true reading ^jf|J , but affords some clue to the way in which 
the corruption arose. Some early commentator having inserted as 
the sound of , the two may afterwards have been read as one character; 
and this being interchangeable with |hJ , |||J must finally have disap- 
peared altogether. Meanwhile, ^ would have been altered to in 
order to make sense. As regards Jfr J^J , I believe that Ho Shih 
alone has grasped the real meaning, the other commentators understanding 
it as "dividing the men into parties'' to search for plunder. Sun Tzti 
wishes to lessen the abuses of indiscriminate plundering by insisting that 
all booty shall be thrown into a common stock, which may afterwards 
be fairly divided amongst all. 

when you capture new territory, cut it up into allotments 
for the benefit of the soldiery. 



That this is the meaning, may be gathered from Tu Mu's note : 

The — [§gL gives the same 
advice: ||| ^ ^ J|j$ mea ns "to enlarge" or "extend" — at the 

expense of the enemy, understood. Cf. Shih Ching, III. 1. vii. 1: 

S 5^ JfE " ha ting all the great States." Ch<en Hao also says -jg J£ 
@ 3$ "quarter your soldiers on the land, and let them sow and plant 
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it." It is by acting on this principle, and harvesting the lands they in- 
vaded, that the Chinese have succeeded in carrying out some of their 

most memorable and triumphant expeditions, such as that of ^3 
Pan Ch'ao who penetrated to the Caspian, and in more recent years, 
those of jjfg 7^ Fu-k'ang-an and ^ ^ Tso Tsung-t'ang. 

2 1. Ponder and deliberate 

Note that both these words, like the Chinese , are really meta- 

phors derived from the use of scales. 

before you make a move. 

Chang Yu quotes Jpij* -^p as saying that we must not break camp 
until we have gauged the resisting power of the enemy and the clever- 
ness of the opposing general. Cf. the "seven comparisons" in I. § 13. 
Capt. Calthrop omits this sentence. 

22. He will conquer who has learnt the artifice of 
deviation. 

See supra, §§ 3» 4- 

Such is the art of manoeuvring. 

With these words, the chapter would naturally come to an end. But 
there now follows a long appendix in the shape of an extract from an 
earlier book on War, now lost, but apparently extant at the time when 
Sun Tzii wrote. The style of this fragment is not noticeably different 
from that of Sun Tzu" himself, but no commentator raises a doubt as to 
its genuineness. 

23. The Book of Army Management says: 

It is perhaps significant that none of the earlier commentators give us 
any information about this work. Mei Yao-Ch'en calls it j|f ^ ^ JltL 
"an ancient military classic," and Wang Hsi, "j^ t|f ^£ "an old book on 
war." Considering the enormous amount of fighting that had gone on 
for centuries before Sun Tztt's time between the various kingdoms and 
principalities of China, it is not in itself improbable that a cdfle'ction of 
military maxims should have been made and written downraf somee^r- 
lier period. Y 
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On the field of battle, 
Implied, though not actually in the Chinese. 

the spoken word does not carry far enough: hence the 
institution of gongs and drums. 

I have retained the words ^jS- |p£ of the original text, which recur in 
the next paragraph, in preference to the other reading gj? §^ "drums 
and bells," which is found in the T l ung Tien, Pei T l ang Shu Ch>ao and 
Yu Lan. §^ is a bell with a clapper. See Lun Yu III. 24, Chou Li 
XXIX. 15, 29. ^ of course would include both gongs and bells of 
every kind. The T'u Shu inserts a ^ after each ^ . 

Nor can ordinary objects be seen clearly enough: hence 
the institution of banners and flags. 

24. Gongs and drums, banners and flags, are means 
whereby the ears and eyes of the host 

The original text, followed by the T l u Shu, has for JjJ here and 
in the next two paragraphs. But, as we have seen, J{ is generally used in Sun 
Tzu" for the enemy. 

may be focussed on one particular point. 

Note the use of — ■ as a verb. Chang Yu says: jjj^ jfe j^J J||j 

S§ l=f Z ^ *fl *H $ H — ' i^c " If s *S nt and bearing converge 
simultaneously on the same object, the evolutions of as many as a million 
soldiers will be like those of a single man"! 

25. The host thus forming a single united body, it is 
impossible either for the brave to advance alone, or for 
the cowardly to retreat alone. 

Chang Yu quotes a saying: 
*t M P tU^I "Equally guilty are those who advance against orders 
and those who retreat against orders." Tu Mu tells a story in this con- 
nection of ^ Wu Ch'i, when he was fighting against the Ch'in State. 
Before the battle had begun, one of his soldiers, a man of matchless 
daring, sallied forth by himself, captured two heads from the enemy, and 
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returned to camp. Wu Ch'i had the man instantly executed, whereupon 
an officer ventured to remonstrate, saying : "This man was a good soldier, 
and ought not to have been beheaded.'* Wu Ch'i replied: "I fully be- 
lieve he was a good soldier, but I had him beheaded because he acted 
without orders." 

This is the art of handling large masses of men. 

26. In night-fighting, then, make much use of signal- 
fires and drums, and in fighting by day, of flags and 
banners, as a means of influencing the ears and eyes of 
your army. 

The Tung Tien has the bad. variant -gj for J^. With regard to the 
latter word, I believe I have hit off .the right meaning, the whole phrase 
being slightly elliptical for "influencing the movements of the army through 
their senses of sight and hearing." Li Ch'iian, Tu Mu and Chia Lin 
certainly seem to understand it thus. The other commentators, however, 
take JjJ (or ) as the enemy, and as equivalent to ^ ^ or ^ 
1^ "to perplex" or "confound." This does not agree so well with what 
has gone before, though on the other hand it renders the transition to 
§27 less abrupt. The whole question, I think, hinges on the alternative 
readings ^ and The latter would almost certainly denote the 

enemy. Ch'en Hao alludes to ^ ijB5 L * Kuang-pi's night ride to 
IP? Ho-yang at the head of 500 mounted men; they made such an 
imposing display with torches, that though the rebel leader j|l jjjj 0JJ 
Shih Ssti-ming had a large army, he did not dare to dispute their pas- 
sage. [Ch'en Hao gives the date as ^ ^ ^ A.D. 756; but according 

to the ^/j j|> ^ New T'ang History, ^?|J ^ 61, it must have been 
later than this, probably 760.] 

27. A whole army may be robbed of its spirit \ 

"In war," says Chang Yu, "if a spirit of anger can be made to pervade 
all ranks of an army at one and the same time, its onset will be irresistible. 
Now the spirit of the enemy's soldiers will be keenest when they have 
newly arrived on "the scene, and it is therefore our cue not to fight at 
once, but to wait until their ardour and enthusiasm have worn off, and 
then strike. It is in this way that they may be robbed of their keen spirit." 
Li Ch'uan and others tell an anecdote (to be found in the Tso Chuan, 
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4^ year 10, § i) of ^ Ts'ao Kuei, a protdge of Duke Chuang 
of Lu. The latter State was attacked by Ch'i, and the Duke was about 
to join battle at ^ Ch'ang-cho, after the first roll of the enemy's 
drums, when Ts'ao said: "Not just yet." Only after their drums had 
beaten for the third time, did he give the word for attack. . Then they 
fought, and the men of Ch'i were utterly defeated. Questioned after- 
wards by the Duke as to the meaning of his delay, Ts'ao Kuei replied : 
"In battle, a courageous spirit is everything. Now the first roll of the 
drum tends to create this spirit, but with the second it is already on the 
wane, and after the third it is gone altogether. I attacked when their 
spirit was gone and ours was at its height. Hence our victory." J^. -^r 
(chap. 4) puts "spirit" first among the "four important influences" in war, 
and continues: = ^ £ & ^ |$ £ ffi ^ g£ $g Jf # ^ 

— ' yK. & §H t^tl "The value of a whole army — a mighty host 
of a million men — is dependent on one man alone : such is the influence 
of spirit!" 

a commander-in-chief may be robbed of his presence of mirid. 
Capt. Calthrop goes woefully astray with "defeat his general's ambition." 

Chang Yu says : % ft Zfft ±& & % & % ± 

jjfe fljjfc "Presence of mind is the general's most important asset. It is 
the quality which enables him to discipline disorder and to inspire cour- 
age into the panic-stricken." The great general #j| Li Ching (A.D. 

571-649) has a saying: $ * |$ R5 

B ^} jit S A^ 1 ^ $lj i§| "Attacking does not merely consist in 
assaulting walled cities or striking at an army in battle array; it must in- 
clude the art of assailing the enemy's mental equilibrium." [ ^J*, pt. 3.] 

28. Now a soldier's spirit is keenest In the morning; 

Always provided, I suppose, that he has had breakfast. At the battle 
of the Trebia, the Romans were foolishly allowed to fight fasting, whereas 
Hannibal's men had breakfasted at their leisure. See Livy, XXI, liv. 8, 
lv. 1 and 8. 

by noonday it has begun to flag; and in the evening, 
his mind is bent only on returning to camp. 

29. A clever general, therefore, 
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The which certainly seems to be wanted here, is omitted in the 

Tu Shu. 

avoids an army when its spirit is keen, but attacks it 
when it is sluggish and inclined to return. This is the 
art of studying moods. 

The Tung Tien, for reasons of ^ "avoidance of personal names 

of the reigning dynasty," reads for in this and the two next 
paragraphs. 

30. Disciplined and calm, to await the appearance of 
disorder and hubbub amongst the enemy: — this is the 
art of retaining self-possession. 

31. To be near the goal while the enemy is still far 
from it, to wait at ease 

The T l ung Tien has for ^ . The two characters are practically 
synonymous, but according to the commentary, the latter is the form 
always used in Sun Tzii. 

while the enemy is toiling and struggling, to be well-fed 
while the enemy is famished: — this is the art of hus- 
banding one's strength. 

32. To refrain from intercepting 

j|£ is the reading of the original text. But the -fi ^ =^fe 
quotes the passage with yao 1 (also meaning "to intercept"), and this 
is supported by the Pei T'ang Shu Ch l ao, the Yil Lan, and Wang Hsi's text. 

an enemy whose banners are in perfect order, to refrain 
from attacking an army drawn up in calm and confident array: 

For this translation of ^ ^ , I can appeal to the authority of Tu 
Mu , who defines the phrase as fllE ||]| . The other commentators 

mostly follow Ts'ao Kung, who says -fc , probably meaning "grand and 

imposing". Li Ch'ttan, however, has ^ ft "in subdivisions," which is 
somewhat strange. 
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— this is the art of studying circumstances. 

I have not attempted a uniform rendering of the four phrases yj^ , 
Vp i Vp an( * Vp >H » though ^ really bears the same meaning 
in each case. It is to be taken, I think, not in the sense of "to govern" 
or "control/' but rather, as K'ang Hsi defines it, = f||j ^ "to examine 
and practise," hence "look after," "keep a watchful eye upon." We may 
find an example of this use in the Chou Li, XVIII. fol. 46 : ffi ^ -fc /||| . 
Sun Tzti has not told us to control or restrain the quality which he calls 
, but only to observe the time at which it is strongest. As for fljji , 
it is important to remember that in the present context it can only mean 
"presence of mind." To speak of "controlling presence of mind" is ab- 
surd, and Capt. Calthrop's "to have the heart under control" is hardly 
less so. The whole process recommended here is that of VI. § 2i 

33. It is a military axiom not to advance uphill against 
the enemy, nor to oppose him when he comes downhill. 

The Yu Lan reads ^fj§ for ^ . 

34. Do not pursue an enemy who simulates flight; do 
not attack soldiers whose temper is keen. 

35. Do not swallow a bait offered by the enemy. 

Li Ch'tian and Tu Mu, with extraordinary inability to see a metaphor, 
take these words quite literally of food and drink that have been poisoned 
by the enemy. Ch'en Hao and Chang Yu carefully point out that the 
saying has a wider application. The T l ung Tien reads ^ ft to covet" 
instead of j=£ . The similarity of the two characters sufficiently accounts 
for the mistake. 

Do not interfere with an army that is returning home. 

The commentators explain this rather singular piece of advice by saying 
that a man whose heart is set on returning home will fight to the death 
against any attempt to bar his way, and is therefore too dangerous an 
opponent to be tackled. Chang Yii quotes the words of Han Hsin: 
^'S^^^i^)9f^^ "Invincible is the soldier who 
hath his desire and returneth homewards." A marvellous tale is told of 
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Ts'ao Ts'ao's courage and resource in ch. i of the San Kuo Chih y 
*lfj* $E : * n l 9% A.D., he was besieging ||| Chang Hsiu in i^J| Jang, 
when ^ Liu Piao sent reinforcements with a view to cutting off 

Ts'ao's retreat. The latter was obliged to draw off his troops, only to 
find himself hemmed in between two enemies, who were guarding each 
outlet of a narrow pass in which he had engaged himself. In this des- 
perate plight Ts'ao waited until nightfall, when he bored a tunnel into 
the mountain side and laid an ambush, in it. Then he marched on with 
his baggage-train, and when it grew light; Chang Hsiu, finding that the 
bird had flown, pressed after him in hot pursuit. As soon as the whole 
army had passed by, the hidden troops fell on its rear, while Ts'ao him- 
self turned and met his pursuers in front, so that they were thrown into 
confusion and annihilated. Ts'ao Ts'ao said afterwards: j^j- j|j 3£* ^ 

lftfl5#SW^*ft$fc^£4H#»l#£ " The bri § ands tried 

to check my army in its retreat and brought me to battle in a desperate 
position: hence I knew how to overcome them." 

36. When you surround an army, leave an outlet free. 

This does not mean that the enemy is to be allowed to escape. The 
object, as Tu Mu puts it, is ^ $ £j£ ^ $E jjfc £ fl£ "to 
make him believe that there is a road to safety, and thus prevent his 
fighting with the courage of despair." Tu Mu adds pleasantly: pjj 
§|c ^ "After that, you may crush him." 

Do not press a desperate foe too hard. 

For j|f , the T l u Shu reads "pursue." Ch'en Hao quotes the 

saying: >% H Wl W Wi H M li* " Birds and beasts when brou s ht 

to bay will use their claws and teeth." Chang Yii says : j^r ^ ^ ^fj- 

9fc % \k .— ifc MiJ ^ W *I & M " If y° ur adversar y has 

burned his boats and destroyed his cooking-pots, and is ready to stake 
all on the issue of a battle, he must not be pushed to extremities." The 
phrase e^j ^ doubtless originated with Sun Tzu. The P'ei W in Yun Fu 

gives four examples of its use, the earliest being from the Cfvien Han Shu, 
and I have found another in chap. 34 of the same work. Ho Shih il- 
lustrates the meaning by a story taken from the life of J|* Fu 
Yen-ch'ing in ch. 251 of the ^ j|j . That general, together with his 
colleague ^ ||| Jg£ Tu Chung-wei, was surrounded by a vastly superior 
army of Khitans in the year 945 A.D. The country was bare and. desert- 
like, and the little Chinese force was soon in dire straits for want of 
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water. The wells they bored ran dry, and the men were reduced to 
squeezing lumps of mud and sucking out the moisture. Their ranks 
thinned rapidly, until at last Fu Yen-ch'ing exclained : "We are desperate 
men. Far better to die for our country than to go with fettered hands 
into captivity!" A strong gale happened to be blowing from the north- 
east and darkening the air with dense clouds of sandy dust. Tu Chung- 
wei was for waiting until this had abated before deciding on a final at- 
tack; but luckily another officer, ^Jp Li Shou-cheng by name, 
was quicker to see an opportunity, and said : "They are many and we are 
few, but in the midst of this sandstorm our numbers will not be discernible; 
victory will go to the strenuous fighter, and the wind will be our best 
ally." Accordingly, Fu Yen-ch'ing made a sudden and wholly unexpected 
onslaught with his cavalry, routed the barbarians and succeeded in breaking 
through to safety. [Certain details in the above account have been added 
from the |£ ^ 4f ^, ch. 78.J 

37. Such is the art of warfare. : 

Cheng Yu-hsien in his ^ gj£ inserts after I take it that 

these words conclude the extract from the j|[ which began at § 23. 
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VIII. VARIATION OF TACTICS. 

The heading means literally "The Nine Variations," but as Sun Tzu" 
does not appear to enumerate these, and as, indeed, he has already told 
us (V. §§ 6 — n) that such deflections from the ordinary course are prac- 
tically innumerable, we have little option but to follow Wang Hsi, who 
says that "Nine" stands for an indefinitely large number. "All it means 
is that in. warfare ^ ^ lit ^ we ought to vary our tactics to the 
utmost degree ... I do not know what Ts'ao Kung makes these Nine 
Variations out to be [the latter's note is ZMj ^ J£ fj\ M 
-fy ], but it has been suggested that they are connected with the Nine 
Situations" — of chap. XI. This is the view adopted by Chang Yii: 
see note on ^ Jjjj, § 2. The only other alternative is to suppose that 
something has been lost — a supposition to which the unusual shortness 
of the chapter lends some weight. 

1. Sun Tzu said: In war, the general receives his com- 
mands from the sovereign, collects his army and concentrates 
his forces. 

Repeated from VII. § 1, where it is certainly more in place. It may 
have been interpolated here merely in order to supply a beginning to 
the chapter. 

2. When in difficult country, do not encamp. 

For explanation of ^ > see XI. §8. 

In country where high roads intersect, join hands with 
your allies. 

See XI, §§6, 12. Capt. Calthrop omits 
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Do not linger in dangerously isolated positions. 



Jjjj is not one of the Nine Situations as given in the beginning of 
chap7xi, but occurs later on (ibid. % 43, q. v.). We may compare it with 
g ^ (XL §7). Chang Yu calls it a ^ $g £ situated across 
the frontier, in hostile territory. Li Ch'iian says it is "country in which 
there are no springs or wells, flocks or herds, vegetables or firewood;" 
Chia Lin, "one of gorges, chasms and precipices, without a road by which 
to advance." 

In hemmed-in situations, you must resort to stratagem. 

See XL §§ 9, 14. Capt. Calthrop has "mountainous and wooded 
country," which is a quite inadequate translation of [Hj . 

In a desperate position, you must fight. 

See XL §§ 10, 14. Chang Yii has an important note here, which 
must be given in full. "From jfy ffl ^ ," he says, "down to this 
point, the Nine Variations are presented to us. The reason why only five 
are given is that the subject is treated en pricis ( l|£ ill )• 

So in chap. XI, where he discusses the variations of tactics corresponding 
to the Nine Grounds, Sun Tzii mentions only six variations; there again 
we have an abridgment. [I cannot understand what Chang Yu means 
by this statement. He can only be referring to §§ 11-^-14 or §§ 46 — 50 
of chap. XI ; but in both places all the nine grounds are discussed. Per- 
haps he is confusing these with the Six J-jjj of chap. X.] All kinds 
of ground have corresponding military positions, and also a variation of 
tactics suitable to each ( fa J-jjj 7^ ^£ '||| ). In chap. XI, what 
we find enumerated first [§§ 2 — 10] are the situations ; afterwards [§§ 1 1 — 14] 
the corresponding tactics. Now, how can we tell that the j^L ^ "Nine 
Variations" are simply the ^ jfy ^ "variations of tactics corres- 
ponding to the Nine Grounds"? It is said further on [§ 5] that 'the 
general who does not understand the nine variations of tactics may be 
well acquainted with the features of the country, yet he will not be able 
to turn his knowledge to practical account.' Again, in chap. XI [§ 41] 
we read : 'The different measures adapted to the nine varieties of ground 
( J^ii ^ /J |j| ) and the expediency of aggressive or defensive tactics 
must be carefully examined.* From a consideration of these passages the 
meaning is made clear. When later on the nine grounds are enumerated, 
Sun Tzti recurs to these nine variations. He wishes here to speak of the 
Five Advantages [see infra, § 6], so he begins by setting forth the Nine 
Variations. These are inseparably connected in practice, and therefore 
they are dealt with together." The weak point of this argument is the 
suggestion that "five things" can stand as a J|| , that is, an 
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abstract or abridgment, of nine, when those that are omitted are not less 
important than those that appear, and when one of the latter is not in- 
cluded amongst the nine at all. 

3. There are roads which must not be followed, 

"Especially those leading through narrow defiles," says Li Ch'uan, 
"where an ambush is to be feared." 

armies which must not be attacked, 

More correctly, perhaps, "there are times when an army must not be 
attacked." Ch'en Hao says: "When you see your way to obtain a trivial 
advantage, but are powerless to inflict a real defeat, refrain from attacking, 
for fear of overtaxing your men's strength." 

towns 

Capt. Calthrop says "castles" — an unfortunate attempt to introduce 
local colour. 

which must not be besieged, 

Cf. III. § 4. Ts'ao Kung gives an interesting illustration from his own 
experience. When invading the territory of Hsii-chou, he ignored 

the city of 3pi Jj^g Hua-pi, which lay directly in his path, and pressed 

on into the heart of the country. This excellent strategy was rewarded 
by the subsequent capture of no fewer than fourteen important district 
cities. Chang Yii says: "No town should be attacked which, if taken, 
cannot be held, or if left alone, will not cause any trouble " >§j* ^ 
Hsiin Ying, when urged to attack Pi-yang, replied: "The city is 

small and well-fortified; even if I succeed in taking it, 't will be no great 
feat of arms ; whereas if I fail, I shall make myself a laughing-stock." 
In the seventeenth century, sieges still formed a large proportion of war. 
It was Turenne who directed attention to the importance of marches, 
countermarches and manoeuvres. He said: "It is a great mistake to 
waste men in taking a town when the same expenditure of soldiers will 
gain a province." * 

positions which must not be contested, commands of the 
sovereign which must not be obeyed. 

This is a bard saying for the Chinese, with their reverence for au- 
thority, and Wei Liao Tzti (quoted by Tu Mu) is moved to exclaim: 



* "Marshal Turenne," p. 50. 
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are baleful instruments, strife is antagonistic to virtue, a military com- 
mander is the negation of civil order !" The unpalatable fact remains, 
however, that even Imperial wishes must be subordinated, to military 
necessity. Cf. III. § 17. (5), X. § 23. The Tung Tien has iff ^£ j|l 
before ^ fjjj , etc. This is a gloss on the. words by Chu-ko Liang, which 
being repeated by Tu Yu became incorporated with the text. Chang Yii 
thinks that these five precepts are the referred to in § 6. Another 

theory is that the mysterious ^ are here enumerated, starting with 

ifl itii M ^ and endin g at ff( ^ ^ > while the ^ nal P lause 

^* /^j* J^)y ^ ^ embraces and as it were sums up all the nine. Thus 
Ho Shih says: "Even if it be your sovereign's command to encamp in diffi- 
cult country, linger in isolated positions, etc., you must not do so." The 
theory is perhaps a little too ingenious to be accepted with confidence. 

4. The general who thoroughly understands the advan- 
tages that accompany variation of tactics knows how to 
handle his troops. ; 

Before ^|] in the original text there is a jfy which is obviously not 
required. 

5. The general who does not understand these, may be 

well acquainted with the configuration of the country, yet he 

will not be able to turn his knowledge to practical account. 

Literally, "get the advantage of the ground," which means not only 
securing good positions, but availing oneself of natural advantages in 
every possible way. Chang Yu says : "Every kind of ground is characterised 
by certain natural features, and also gives scope for a certain variability 
of plan. How is it possible to turn these natural features to account 
unless topographical knowledge is supplemented by versatility of mind?" 

6. So, the student of war who is unversed in the art 
of varying his plans, even though he be acquainted with 
the Five Advantages, will fail to make the best use of 
his men. 
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Ts'ao Kung says that the ^ 5f*lJ are jjjl iff* ill " tne ^ ve trun g s 
that follow ;" but. this cannot be right. We must rather look back to the 
five "variations" contained in § 3. Chia Lin (who reads 3l here to 
balance the ^£ JjijJ ) tells us that these imply five obvious and generally 
advantageous lines of action, namely: "if a certain road is short, it must 
be followed; if an army is isolated', it must be attacked; if a town is in 
a parlous condition, it must be besieged ; if a position can be stormed, it 
must be attempted; and if consistent with military operations, the ruler's 
commands must be obeyed." But there are circumstances which some- 
times forbid a general to use these advantages. For instance, "a certain 
road may be the shortest way for him, but if he knows that it abounds 
in natural obstacles, or that the enemy has laid an ambush on it, he 
will not follow that road. A hostile force may be open to attack, but if 
he knows that it is hard-pressed and likely to fight with desperation, he 
will refrain from striking," and so on. Here the comes in to modify 
the ^Ij , and hence we see the uselessness of knowing the one without 
the other — of having an eye for weaknesses in the enemy s armour 
without being clever enough to recast one's plans on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Capt. Calthrop offers this slovenly translation : "In the manage- 
ment of armies, if the art of the Nine Changes be understood [sic], a 
knowledge of the Five Advantages is of no avail." 

7. Hence in the wise leader's plans, considerations of 
advantage and of disadvantage will be blended together. 

"Whether in x an advantageous position or a disadvantageous one,"- says 
Ts'ao Kung, "the opposite state should be always present to your mind."' 

8. If our expectation of advantage be tempered in this 
way, we may succeed in accomplishing the essential part 
of our schemes. 

, according to Tu Mu, is equivalent to ^ , and ^ >f=f 

is paraphrased by Chang Yu as Iff ^ ^ ^ • T11 ^u £ oes 
on to say: "If we wish to wrest an advantage from the enemy, we must 
not fix our minds on that alone, but allow for the possibility of the enemy 
also doing some harm to us, and let this enter as a factor into our cal- 
culations." 



9. If, on the other hand, in the midst of difficulties we 
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are always ready to seize an advantage, we may extricate 
ourselves from misfortune. 



A translator cannot emulate the conciseness of ^ ffi ^ "to blend 
[thoughts of advantage] with disadvantage/' but the meaning is as given. 
Tu Mu says: "If I wish to extricate myself from a dangerous position, I 
must consider not only the enemy's ability to injure me, but also my 
own ability to gain an advantage over the enemy. If in my counsels 
these two considerations are properly blended, I shall succeed in liberating 
myself. .. For instance, if I am surrounded by the enemy and only think 
of effecting an escape, the nervelessness of my policy will incite my ad- 
versary to pursue and crush me; it would be far better to encourage my 
men to deliver a bold counter-attack, and use the advantage thus gained 
to free myself from the enemy's toils." See the story of Ts'ao Ts'ao, VII. 
§ 35, note. In his first edition, Capt. Calthrop translated §§ 7 — 9 as 
follows: "The wise man perceives clearly wherein lies advantage and 
disadvantage. While recognising an opportunity, he does not overlook 
the risks, and saves future anxiety." This has now been altered into: 
"The wise man considers well both advantage and disadvantage. He 
sees a way out of adversity, and on the day of victory to danger is not blind." 
Owing to a needless inversion of the Chinese, the words which I have 
italicised are evidently intended to represent § 8 ! 

10. Reduce the hostile chiefs by inflicting damage on 
them ; 

Chia Lin enumerates several ways of inflicting this injury, some of 
which would only occur to the Oriental mind: — "Entice away the 
enemy's best and wisest men, so that he may be left without counsellors. 
Introduce traitors into his country, that the government policy may be 
rendered futile. Foment intrigue and deceit, and thus sow dissension 
between the ruler and his ministers. By means of every artful contri- 
vance, cause deterioration amongst his men and waste of his treasure. 
Corrupt his morals by insidious gifts leading him into excess. Disturb 
and unsettle his mind by presenting him with lovely women." Chang Yu 
(after Wang Hsi) considers the ^ to be military chastisement: "Get the 
enemy," he says, "into a position where he must suffer injury, and he 
will submit of his own accord." Capt. Calthrop twists Sun Tzu's words 
into an absurdly barbarous precept: "In reducing an enemy to submis- 
sion, inflict all possible damage upon him." 

make trouble for them, 

^ is defined by Ts'ao Kung as , and his definition is generally 
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adopted by the commentators. Tu Mu, however, seems to take it in the 
sense of "possessions," or, as we might say, "assets," which he considers 
to be -|£ |H ^|| ^fj ^ "a large army, a rich exchequer, 
harmony amongst the soldiers, punctual fulfilment of commands." These 
give us a whip-hand over the enemy. 

and keep them constantly engaged; 

literally, "make servants of them." Tu Yusays ^ Jf> ^ ^ 
"prevent them from having any rest." 

hold out specious allurements, and make them rush to 
any given point. 

Meng Shih's note contains an excellent example of the idiomatic use 
of : ^ f^jj r|? "cause them to forget pien (the reasons 

for acting otherwise than on their first impulse), and hasten in our 
direction." 

1 1 . The art of war teaches us to rely not on the like- 
lihood of the enemy's not coming, but on our own readi- 
ness to receive him; 

The Tung Tien and Yu Lan read ^ || ^ ^ , but the 

conciser form is more likely to be right. 

not on the chance of his not attacking, but rather on the 
fact that we have made our position unassailable. 

The Tung lien and Yu Lan insert ^ ^ after the first jfe , and 
omit j£ Jijp 

12. There are five dangerous faults which may affect 
a general: (i) Recklessness, which leads to destruction; 

_p| fjj] |BE Jg^ "Bravery without forethought," as Ts'ao Kung analyses 
it, which causes a man to fight blindly and desperately like a mad bull. 
Such an opponent, says Chang Yu, "must not be encountered with brute 
force, but may be lured into an ambush and slain." Cf. Wu Tzti, chap. I V 

admit, AA9firffft£ftHH-2ttJi*;»&#' 
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"In' estimating the character of a general, men are wont to pay exclusive 
attention to his courage, forgetting that courage is only one out of many 
qualities which a general should possess. The merely brave man is prone 
to fight recklessly ; and he who fights recklessly, without any perception 
of what is expedient, must be condemned." Ssu-ma Fa, too, makes the 
incisive remark _fc. >P "Simply going to one's death does not 
bring about victory." 

(2) cowardice, which leads to capture; 

' jjfy ^ is explained by Ts'ao Kung of the man "whom timidity pre- 
vents from advancing to seize an advantage," and Wang Hsi adds, "who 
is quick to flee at the sight of danger." Meng Shih gives the closer 
paraphrase ^ Zjr Jjj^ "he who is bent on returning alive," that is, 
the man who will never take a risk. But, as Sun Tzii knew, nothing is 
to be achieved in war unless you are willing to take risks. T'ai Kung 
said: ^ % ij ^ B^f jjt S ^ "He who lets an advantage slip 
will subsequently bring upon himself real disaster." In 404 A.D., |j||J ^ 
Liu Yii pursued the rebel |g ]£r Huan Hsuan up the Yangtsze and 
fought a naval battle with him at ^ fjj^ the island of Ch*eng- 
hung. The loyal troops numbered only a few thousands, while their op- 
ponents were in great force. But Huan Hsiian, fearing the fate which 
was in store for him should he be overcome, had a light boat made fast 
to the side of his war-junk, so that he might escape, if necessary, at a 
moment's notice. The natural result was that the righting spirit of his 
soldiers was utterly quenched, and when the loyalists made an attack 
from windward with fireships, all striving with the utmost ardour to "be 
first in the fray, Huan Hsuan's* forces were routed, had to burn all their 

baggage and fled for two days and nights without stopping. [See ^ , 
chap. 99, fol. 13.] Chang Yu tells a somewhat similar story of ^ ^ 
Chao Ying-ch'i, a general of the Chin State who during a battle with the 
army of Ch'u in 597 B.C. had a boat kept in readiness for him on the 
river, wishing in case of defeat to be the first to get across. 

(3) a hasty temper, which can be provoked by insults ; 

I fail to see the meaning of Capt. Calthrop's "which brings insult." 
Tu Mu tells us that j|| Yao Hsiang, when opposed in 357 A.D. by 

If 1 M Huan g Mei, ||J5 ^ Teng Ch'iang and others, shut himself up 
behind his walls and refused to fight. Teng Ch'iang said: "Our adver- 
sary is of a choleric temper and easily provoked; let us make constant 
sallies and break down his walls, then he will grow angry and come out. 
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Once we can bring his force to battle, it is doomed to be our prey." 
This plan was acted upon, Yao Hsiang came out to fight, was lured on 
as far as San-yuan by the enemy's pretended flight, and finally 

attacked and slain. [ } \ t 

(4) a delicacy of honour which is sensitive to shame ; 

This need not be taken to mean that a sense of honour is really a 
defect in a general. What Sun Tzu condemns is rather an exaggerated 
sensitiveness to slanderous reports, the thin-skinned man who is stung by 
opprobrium, however undeserved. Mei Yao-ch'en truly observes, though 
somewhat paradoxically: ^jj ^ |j| "The seeker after glory should 
be careless of public opinion." 

(5) over- solicitude for his men," which ^exposes him to 
worry and trouble. 

Here again, Sun Tzu does not mean that the general is to be careless 
of the welfare of his troops. All he wishes to emphasise is the danger 
of sacrificing any important military advantage to the immediate comfort 
of his men. This is a shortsighted policy, because in the long run the 
troops will suffer more from the defeat, or, at best, the prolongation of 
the war, which will be the consequence. A mistaken feeling of pity will 
often induce a general to relieve a beleaguered city, or to reinforce a 
hard-pressed detachment, contrary to his military instincts. It is now 
generally admitted that our repeated efforts: to relieve Ladysmith in the 
South African War were so many strategical blunders which defeated 
their own purpose. And in the end, relief came through the very man 
who started out with the distinct resolve no longer, to subordinate the 
interests of the whole to sentiment in favour of a part. An old soldier 
of one of our generals who failed most conspicuously in this war, tried 
once, I remember, to defend him to me on the ground that he was 
always "so good to his men." By this plea, had he but known it, he" 
was only condemning him out of Sun Tzii's mouth. : . . ' ) 

13. These are the five besetting sins of a general, 
ruinous to the conduct of war. 4 

14. When an army is overthrown and its leader slain, 
the cause will surely be found among these five dangerous 
faults. Let them be a subject of meditation. 



IX. THE ARMY ON THE MARCH. 

The contents of this interesting chapter are better indicated in § i than 
by this heading. 

i . Sun Tzti said : We come now to the question of 
encamping the army, and observing signs of the enemy. 

The discussion of j|t j|f , as Chang Yii points out, extends from here 

down to ^ ^ £ #f $k ifc «s ^ and >K ftfc from that 

point down to ijfc g|| ^ ^ (§§ 18 — 39). The rest of the chapter 
consists of a few desultory remarks, chiefly on the subject of discipline. 

Pass quickly over mountains, 

For this use of , cf. infra, § 3. See also , ch. 1. fol. 2 

(standard edition of 1876): jffih > Shik Chi y ch. 27 ad init.: 

It 

and keep in the neighbourhood of valleys. 

Tu Mu says that here = j|£ . The idea is, not to linger among 
barren uplands, but to keep close to supplies of water and grass. Capt. 
Calthrop translates "camp in valleys," heedless of the very next sentence. 
Cf. Wu Tzti, ch. 3: $H H ^ |g "Abide not in natural ovens," i.e. 
^ Jj£ Q "the openings of large valleys." Chang Yii tells the fol- 
lowing anecdote: " j£ ^ ^ Wu-tu Ch'iang was a robber captain in 
the time of the Later Han, and ,|| ||| Ma Yuan was sent to exterminate 
his gang. Ch'iang having found a refuge in the hills, Ma Yuan made no 
attempt to force a battle, but seized all the favourable positions com- 
manding supplies of water and forage. Ch'iang was soon in such a 
desperate plight for want of provisions that he was forced to make a total 
surrender. He did not know the advantage of keeping in the neighbour- 
hood of valleys." * 
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3. m ft & H ft 

m 

2. Camp in high places, 

Not on high hills, but on knolls or hillocks elevated above the sur- 
rounding country. 

facing the sun. 

IfiE ^fe = P& W? ' ^ u ^ u ta ^ es ^ s t0 mean "^ ac i n © south/' and 
Ch'en Hao "facing east." Cf. infra, %% n, 13. 

Do not climb heights in order to fight. 

[JJ^ is here simply equivalent to j^j . The T l ung Tien and F« Lan 
read |^ . 

So much for mountain warfare. 

After [Xj , the Tung Tien and Yu Lan insert . 

3. After crossing a river, you should get far away from it. 

"In order to tempt the enemy to cross after you," according to Ts'ao 
Kung, and also, says Chang Yu, "in order not to be impeded in your 
evolutions." The Tung Tien reads ^ ^ yfc "If the enemy crosses 
a river," etc. But in view of the next sentence, this is almost certainly 
an interpolation. 

4. When an invading force crosses a river in its on- 
ward march, do not advance to meet it in mid-stream. 
It will be best to let half the army get across, and then 
deliver your attack. 

The T l ung Tien and Yii Lan read for without change of 

meaning. Wu Tztt plagiarises this passage twice over: — ch. II ad fin,, 

wft^m i*rs?;ch.v ) m^mft^mtfam- u 

Ch'uan alludes to the great victory won by Han Hsin over ^ jj^ Lung 
Chu at the Wei River. Turning to the ChHen Han Shu, ch. 34, fol. 6 
verso, we find the battle described as folldws: "The two armies were 
drawn up on opposite sides of the river. In the night, Han Hsin ordered 
his men to take some ten thousand sacks filled with sand and construct 
a dam a little higher up. Then, leading half his army across, he atr 

6 
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tacked Lung Chu; but after ;a Jtime,. pretending- to have failed in his 
attempt, he hastily withdrew to the other bank. Lung Chu was much 
elated by this unlooked-for success, and exclaiming: "I felt sure that Han 
Hsin was really a coward !" he pursued him and began crossing the. river 
in his turn. Han Hsin now sent a party to cut open the sandbags, thus 
releasing a great volume of water, which swept down and prevented the 
greater portion of Lung Chu's army from getting across. ' He then turned 
upon the force which had been cut off, and annihilated it, Lung . Chu 
himself being amongst the slain. The rest of the army, on the further 
bank, also scattered and fled in all directions." k 

5. If you are anxious to fight,, you should not go to 
meet the invader hear a river which he has to cross. 

For fear of preventing his crossing. Capt. Calthrop makes the injunction 
ridiculous by omitting ^ |^ ^ . 

6. Moor your craft higher up than the enemy, and 
facing the sun. 

See supra, § 2. The repetition of these words in connection with water 
is very awkward. Chang Yu has the note : |j£ ^ g£ jfc> 

-fc Wi ffi W %M 55 tfij Jit ^ " Said eitner of troops marshalled 
on the river-bank, or of boats anchored in the stream itself; in either 
case it is essential to be higher than the enemy and facing the sun." 
The other commentators are not at all explicit. One is much tempted 
to reject their explanation of jjfj^ altogether, and understand it simply 

as "seeking safety." [Cf. ^ in VIII. § 12, and infra, §9.] It is true 

that this involves taking jjjf^ in an unusual, though not, I think, an im- 
possible sense. Of course the earlier passage would then have to be 
translated in like manner. 

Do not move up-stream, to meet the enemy. 

Tu Mu says : "As water flows downwards, we must not pitch our camp 
on the lower reaches of a river, for fear the enemy should open the 
sluices and sweep us away in a flood. This is implied above in the words* 

Jjjj^ £j£ j|| 0j . Chu-ko Wu-hou has remarked thai .'in river warfare 
we must not advance against the stream,' which is as much as to say 
that our fleet must not be anchored below that of the enemy, for then 
they would be able to take advantage of the current and make short 
work of us." There is also the danger, noted by other commentators, 
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that, the enemy may throw poison on the water to be carried down 
to us. Capt. Calthrop's first version was: "Do not cross rivers in the 
face of the stream" — a sapient piece of advice, which made one curious 
to know what the correct way of crossing rivers might be. He has now 
improved this into: "Do not fight when the enemy is between the army 
and the source of the river." . t . 

So much for river warfare. 

T 

7. In crossing salt-marshes, your sole concern should 
be to get over them quickly, without any delay. 

Because of the lack of fresh water, the poor quality of the herbage, 
and last but not least, because they are low, flat, and exposed to attack. 

8. If forced to fight in a salt-marsh, you should have 
water and grass near you, and get your back to a clump 
of trees. 

Li Ch'fian remarks that the ground is less likely to be treacherous 
where there are trees, while Tu Yu says that they will serve to protect 
the rear. Capt. Calthrop, with a perfect genius for going wrong, says "in 
the neighbourhood of a marsh." For the T l ung Tien and Yu Lan 
wrongly read and the latter also has -fg instead of 

So much for operations in salt-marshes. 

9. In dry, level country, take up an easily accessible 
position 

This is doubtless the force of Mj , its opposite being . Thus, Tu 

Mu. explains it as ^ 2p ^ £ ||£ "ground that is smooth and 
firm," and therefore adapted for cavalry; Chang Yu as JJJ ^fy |[IE 
l?3 )M. "l eve * ground, free from depressions and hollows." He adds 
later on that although Sun Tzu" is discussing flat country, there will never- 
theless be slight elevations and hillocks. 

with rising ground to your right and on your rear, 
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The Yii Lan again reads -fg for Tu Mu quotes T'ai Kung as 

saying : "An army should have a stream or a marsh on its left, and a hill 
or tumulus on its right." 

so that the danger may be in front, and safety lie behind. 

Wang Hsi thinks that ^ tij^ contradicts the saying ^ in § 2, 
and therefore suspects a mistake in the text. 

So much for campaigning in flat country. 

10. These are the four useful branches of military 
knowledge 

Those, namely, concerned with (1) mountains, (2) rivers, (3) marshes, 
and (4) plains. Compare Napoleon's "Military Maxims," no. 1. 

which enabled the Yellow Emperor to vanquish four several 
sovereigns. 

Mei Yao-ch'en asks, with some plausibility, whether is not a mistake 
for j|f "armies," as nothing is known of Huang Ti having conquered 
four other Emperors. The Shih Chi (ch. I ad init.) speaks only of his 
victories over jfe tffc Yen Ti and ^ Ch'ih Yu. In the -fc |?g 
it is mentioned that he "fought seventy battles and pacified the Empire." 
Ts'ao Kung's explanation is, that the Yellow Emperor was the first to 
institute the feudal system of vassal princes, each of whom (to the number 
of four) originally bore the title of Emperor. Li Chfcian tells us that the 
art of war originated under Huang Ti, who received it from his Minister 

1 1 . All armies prefer high ground to low, 

"High ground," says Mei Yao-ch'en, "is not only more agreeable and 
salubrious, but more convenient from a military point of view; low 
ground is not only damp and unhealthy, but also disadvantageous for 
fighting." The original text and the T l u Shu have j^- instead of Jal . 

and sunny places to dark. 

12. If you are careful of your men, 

Ts'ao Kung says: [a] yfc tpS; "^J* Jfc /j£ ^ 3fc « Make for f resn 
water and pasture, where you can turn out your animals to graze." And 
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the other commentators follow him, apparently taking Zj? as = . 
Cf. Mencius, V. i. ix. i, where ^ means a cattle-keeper. But 

here A surely has reference to the health of the troops. It is the 
title of Chuang Tzii's third chapter, where it denotes moral rather than 
physical well-being. 

and camp on hard ground, 

U must mean dry and solid, as opposed to damp and marshy, ground. 
This is to be found as a rule in high places, so the commentators explain 
as practically equivalent to "jjg^. 

the army will be free from disease of every kind, 

Chang Yii says: "The dryness of the climate will prevent the outbreak 
of illness." 

and this will spell victory. 

13. When you come to a hill or a bank, occupy the 
sunny side, with the slope on your right rear. Thus you 
will at once act for the benefit of your, soldiers and utilise 
the natural advantages of the ground. 

14. When, in consequence of heavy rains up-country, 
a river which you wish 4 to ford is swollen and flecked 
with foam, you must wait until it subsides. 

The Fung Tien and Yil Lan have a superfluous before -fa . 

15. Country in which there are precipitous cliffs with 
torrents running between, 

^ , explained by Mei Yao-ch'en ™ ^ 1$ ^ J^ )& t$ . 

deep natural hollows, 

^ ^ , explained as [JtJ jg] ^ j% ${j J5jf "places enclosed 
on every side by steep banks, with pools of water at the bottom." 

confined places, 
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^ ^ "natural pens or prisons," explained as Ei (lj ||| ^ 

,A H£ tt| "P* aces surrounded by precipices on three sides — easy to 
get into, but hard to get out of." 

tangled thickets, 

=fc H , explained as % % || ^ ^ |j§ ^ $g "places covered 
with such dense undergrowth that spears cannot be used." 

quagmires 

^ explained as ^ fjf |i $f ^ j! "low-lying places, 
so heavy with mud as to be impassible for chariots and horsemen," - 

and crevasses, 

% is explained by Mei Yao-ch^n as ^ [Jj j$ fg) gf; $J S& 

"a narrow difficult way between beetling cliffs," but Ts'ao Kung says 

Uj ffl ii $fe ^ ^ * ifc >R. ^ Wl 5t ^> which seems to 

denote something on a much smaller scale. Tu Mu's note is ^jj ^> 
^ T^C "ground covered with trees and rocks, and inter- 

sected by numerous ravines and pitfalls." This is very vague, but Chia 
Lin explains it clearly enough as a defile or narrow pass : ppj [|^ ^ 
"M AS £' anc * Chang Yu takes much the same view. 
On the whole, the weight of the commentators certainly inclines to the 
rendering "defile". But the ordinary meaning of |^ (a crack or fissure) 
and the fact that Jjj above must be something in the nature of a 
defile, make me think that Sun Tzti is here speaking of crevasses. The 
Tung Tien and YU Lan read for with the same meaning; the 

latter also has =g after ^ f [J — a palpable gloss. 

should be left with all possible speed and not approached 

1 6. While we keep away from such places, we should 
get the enemy to approach them; while we face them, 
we should let the enemy have them on his rear. 

17. If in .the neighbourhood of your camp 

The original text has jp: , but ^ has been generally adopted as 
yielding much better sense. 
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there should be any hilly country, 

|J& [31 is £|3 ^ according to Cha'ng Yu. 
ponds surrounded by aquatic grass, hollow basins filled 
with reeds, 

The original text omits ^ and iji., so that and ^ join to make 
a pair: "ponds and basins." This is plausible enough at first sight, but 
there are several objections to the reading: (r) is unlikely to have 
got into the text as a gloss on J®; (2) it is easy to suppose, on the other 

hand, that and afterwards tij^ (to restore the balance of the sentence) 
were omitted by a copyist who jumped to the conclusion that and 
must go together; (3) the sense, when one comes to consider it, actually 
requires for it. is absurd to talk of pools and ponds as in themsel\*es 
suitable places for an ambush; (4) Li Ching (571 — 649 A. D.) in his 
"Art of War" has the words: ^ ^ §| ^ f|)J jjfc iff ffi . 
This is .evidently a reminiscence of Sun Tzti, 50 there can be little doubt 
that jj^p stood in the text at this early date. It may be added that the 
T^ang Tien and" Yu Lan both have ^p, and the latter also reads 

for #- ' # . . ,. 

or woods with thick undergrowth, 

I read /\\ ^ with the Yu Lan in preference to jjj ;j>fc, given in the 
original text, which is accepted by the commentators without question. 
The text of the TV Shu up to this point runs as follows: ^ ^ J^- 

they must be carefully routed out and searched; for these 
are places where men in ambush or insidious spies are likely 
to be lurking. • 

The original text omits |f||> which has been restored from the Tung 
Tien and Yil Lan. The T*u Shu omits j|| as well, making ffi a sub- 
stantive. On ^ Chang Yu has the note: % ^ ^ f§$ §§ ^ 

^ ^nm^M^ik^n^m^- - we ™* ^ be 

on our guard against traitors who may lie in close covert, secretly spying 
out our weaknesses and overhearing our instructions. Fu and chien are 
to be taken separately." 

18. When the enemy is close at hand and remains 

quiet, he is relying on the natural strength of his position. 
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19. aiistta*#A2J£i& 

20. %ffiM%3m& 

Here begin Sun Tzu's remarks on the reading of signs, much of which 
is so good that it could almost be included in a modern manual like 
Gen. Baden-Powell's "Aids to Scouting." 

19. When he keeps aloof and tries to provoke a battle, 
he is anxious for the other side to advance. 

Probably because we are in a strong position from which he wishes to 
dislodge us. "If he came close up to us," says Tu Mu, "and tried to 
force a battle, he would seem to despise us, and there would be less 
probability of our responding to the challenge." 

20. If his place of encampment is easy of access, he 
is tendering a bait. 

J^j is here the opposite of [J^ in § 18. The reading of the Fung 

Tien and Yil Lan , ffi j|| 5jg $ $ %\\ , is pretty obviously 

corrupt. The original text, which transposes ^ and ^ , may very pos- 
sibly be right. Tu Mu tells us that there is yet another reading: ^ ^ 

2 1 . Movement amongst the trees of a forest shows that 
the enemy is advancing. 

Ts'ao Kung explains this as "felling trees to clear a passage," and 
Chang Yu says: "Every army sends out scouts to climb high places and 
observe the enemy. If a scout sees that the trees of a forest are moving 
and shaking, he may know that they are being cut down to clear a pas- 
sage for the enemy's march." 

The appearance of a number of screens in the midst of 
thick grass means that the enemy wants to make us 
suspicious. 

Whenever the meaning of a passage happens to be somewhat elusive, 
Capt. Calthrop seems to consider himself justified in giving free rein to 
the imagination. Thus, though his text is here identical with ours, he 
renders the above : "Broken branches and trodden grass, as of the passing 
of a large host, must be regarded with suspicion." Tu Yu's explanation, 
borrowed from Ts'ao Kung, is as follows : "The presence of a number of 
screens or sheds in the midst of thick vegetation is a sure sign that the 
enemy has fled and, fearing pursuit, has constructed these hiding-places 
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in order to make u*s suspect an ambush." It appears that these "screens" 
were hastily knotted together out of any long grass which the retreating 
enemy happened to come across. 

22. The rising of birds in their flight is the sign of an 
ambuscade. 

Chang Yii's explanation is doubtless right: "When birds that are flying 
along in a straight line suddenly shoot upwards, it means that soldiers 
are in ambush at the spot beneath." 

Startled beasts indicate that a sudden attack is coming. 

An example of ||| fou * in the meaning of "ambuscade" may be found 
in the Tso Chuan, || 9 th year: ff* % =2 f| $ ffi £ . In the 

present passage, however, it is to be distinguished from just above, in 
that it implies onward motion on the part of the attacking force. Thus, 
Li Ch'uan defines it as ^ ^ , and Tu Mu as ^Jj ||§ ^ iji • 

23. When there is dust rising in a high column, it is 
the sign of chariots advancing; when the dust is low, but 
spread over a wide area, it betokens the approach of 
infantry. 

jflj f^jj "high and sharp," or rising to a peak, is of course some- 
what exaggerated as applied to dust. The commentators explain the 
phenomenon by saying that horses and chariots, being heavier than men, 
raise more dust, and also follow one another in the same wheel-track, 
whereas foot-soldiers would be marching in ranks, many abreast. According 
to Chang Yu, "every army on the march must have scouts ( ^ ^ ^ ) 
some way in advance, who on sighting dust raised by the enemy, will 
gallop back and report it to the commander-in-chief." Cf. Gen. Baden- 
Powell: "As you move along, say, in a hostile country, your eyes should 
be looking afar for the enemy or any signs of him : figures, dust rising, 
birds getting up, glitter of arms, etc." * 

When it branches out in different directions, it shows that 
parties have been sent to collect firewood. 

There is some doubt about the reading ^ . The T'ung Tien and 
Yu Lan have ^ ^ , and Li Ch'ttan proposes ^ Jfe . 

* "Aids to Scouting," p. 26. 
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24. mmm^^^m%m ? Mmmm^m% 

A few clouds of dust moving' to and fro signify that the 
army is encamping. % \ " : 

Chang Yii says: "In apportioning the defences for a cantonment, light 
horse will be sent out to survey the position and ascertain the weak and 
strong points all along its circumference. Hence the small quantity of 
dust" and its mofiom;' ; 

24. Humble words and increased preparations are signs 
that the enemy is about to advance. .' >"^" n 

"As though they stood in great fear of us, 0 says Tu Mu. "Their ob- 
ject is- to make us contemptuous and careless, after which they will attack 
us." Chang Yu alludes to the story of (}} jg. T'ien Tan of the Ch'i 
State, who in 279 B.C. was hard-pressed in his defence of (§|1 ||| Chi- 
mo against the Yen forces, led by 0^ ^fj Ch'i Chieh. In ch. 82 of the 
Shih Chi we read: "T'ien Tan openly said: 'My only fear is that the 
Yen army may cut off the noses of their Ch'i prisoners and place them 
in the v front rank to fight against us; that would be the undoing of our 
city.' The other side being informed of this speech, at once acted on 
the suggestion; but those within the city were enraged at seeing their 
fellow-countrymen thus ' mutilated, and fearing only, lest they should fall 
into the enemy's hands, were nerved to defend themselves more obstinately 
than ever. Once again T'ien Tan sent back converted spies who reported, 
these words to the enemy : 'What I dread most is that the men of Yen 
may dig up the ancestral tombs outside the town, and by inflicting this 
indignity on our forefathers cause us to become faint-hearted.' Forthwith 
the besiegers dug up all the graves and burned the corpses lying in them. 
And the inhabitants of Chi-mo, witnessing the outrage from the city-walls, 
wept passionately and were all impatient to go out and fight, their fury 
being increased tenfold. T'ien Tan knew then that his soldiers were 
ready for any enterprise. But instead of a sword, he himself took a mat- 
tock in his hands, and ordered others to be distributed amongst his best 
warriors, while the ranks were filled up with their wives and concubines. 
He then served out all the remaining rations and bade his men eat their 
fill. The regular soldiers were told to keep out of sight, and the walls 
were manned with the old and weaker men and with women. This 
done, envoys were despatched to the enemy's camp to arrange terms of 
surrender, whereupon the Yen army began shouting for joy. T'ien Tan 
also collected 20,000 ounces of silver from the people, and got the wealthy 
citizens of Chi-mo to send it to the Yen general with the prayer that, 
when the town capitulated, he would not allow their horned to be plundered 
or their women to be maltreated. Ch'i Chieh, in high good humour, 
granted their prayer; but his army now became increasingly slack and 
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careless. Meanwhile, T'ien Tan got together a thousand oxen, decked 
them with pieces of red silk, painted their bodies, dragon-like, with coloured 
stripes, and fastened sharp blades on their horns and well-greased rushes 
on their tails. When night came on, he lighted the ends of the rushes, 
and drove the oxen through a number of holes which he had pierced in 
the walls, backing them up with a force of 5000 picked, warriors. The 
animals, maddened with pain, dashed furiously into the enemy's camp 
where they caused the utmost confusion and dismay; for their tails acted 
as torches, showing up the hideous pattern on their bodies, and the weapons 
on their horns killed or wounded any with whom they came into contact. 
In the meantime, the band of 5000 had crept up with gags in their 
mouths, and now threw themselves on the enemy. At the same moment 
a frightful din arose in the city itself, all those that remained behind 
making as much noise as possible by banging drums and hammering on 
bronze vessels, until heaven and earth were convulsed by the uproar. 
Terror-stricken, the' Yen army fled in disorder,; hotly pursued by the men 
of Ch'i, who succeeded in slaying their general Ch'i Chieh . . . The result 
of the battle was the ultimate recovery of some seventy cities which had 
belonged to the Ch'i State." 

Violent language and driving forward as if to the attack 
are signs that he will retreat. 

I follow the original text here, also adopted by the TUi Shu. The 
standard text reads ^ jfjj jJrjS £££ ]0jj|j| ^ on the strength 

of Ts'ao Kung's commentary , which shows that his text in- 

cluded the word . Strong as this ground is, I do not think it can 
counterbalance the obvious superiority of the other reading in point of 
sense. =^ not only provides no antithesis to J|l , but makes the whole 
passage absurd; for if the language of the enemy is calculated to deceive, 
it cannot be known as deceitful at the time, and can therefore afford no 
"sign." Moreover, the extra word in ijfj* 3H ||| ^f" (an awkward locu- 
tion, by the. way) spoils the parallelism with ^ ^ . 

25. When the light chariots 

The same, according to Tu Yu, as the ^ |p[ of II. § 1. 
come out first and take up a position on the wings, it 
is a sign that the enemy is forming for battle. 

The T l ung Tien omits Jjj . 

26. Peace proposals unaccompanied by a sworn covenant 
indicate a plot. 
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28. 

29. f» ft ffi £ * fL & 

30. 

Tu Yu defines ffy as ^ jjKj, and Li Ch'uan as J| jj£ ;£ j$j "j 
treaty confirmed by oaths and hostages." Wang Hsi and Chang Yu, oi 
the other hand, simply say f$L ^ "without reason," "on a frivolou 
pretext," as though ^fj bore the rather unusual sense of "important. 5 
Capt. Calthrop has "without consultation," which is too loose. 

27. When there is much running about 

Every man hastening to his proper place under his own regimental banner 
and the soldiers fall into rank, 

I follow the T l u Shu in omitting j|f, after Jot . Tu Mu quotes th< 
Chou Li, ch. xxix. fol. 31 : jjl ^ ^| ^ ^ ^ J§ . 
it means that the critical moment has come. 

What Chia Lin calls |1 £ fi)] , as opposed to || ^ £ fiQ . 

28. When some are seen advancing and some retreating 
it is a lure. 

Capt. Calthrop is hardly right in translating: "An advance, followed b) 
sudden retirement." It is rather a case of feigned confusion. As Tu Mi 

29. When the soldiers stand leaning on their spears 
they are faint from want of food. 

ft is here probably not a synonym for ^ , but = -l£ "a weapon. 5 
The original text has ^ jfjj j£ 5^ > which has been corrected fron 
the T'ung Tien and Yu Lan. 

30. If those who are sent to draw water begin bj 
drinking themselves, the army is suffering from thirst. 

As Tu Mu remarks: |g — ' A H 5 tff 2$ t{i " 0ne 

may kno\ 

the condition of a whole army from the behaviour of a single man." Th< 
ma y mean e i tn er that they drink before drawing water for the army 
or before they return to camp. Chang Yu takes the latter view. Th< 
THtng Tien has the faulty reading jgjfc ^ ^ |fc and the Yu Lan 
. worse still, gfcff&tfcjg'. 
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31. If the enemy sees an advantage to be gained 

Not necessarily "booty," as Capt. Calthrop translates it. The Fung 
Tien and Yu Lan read fpj] ^c|J , etc. 

and makes no effort to secure it, the soldiers are exhausted. 

32. If birds gather on any spot, it is unoccupied. 

A useful fact to bear in mind when, for instance, as Ch'en Hao says, 
the enemy has secretly abandoned his camp. 

Clamour by night betokens nervousness. 

Owing to false alarms; or, as Tu Mu explains it: |^ -Sjr j££ 
^ Vfy J# f| Jjt iii "Fear makes men restless ; so they fall to shouting 
at night in order to keep up their courage." The T l ung Tien inserts 
Pj| before . 

33. If there is disturbance in the camp, the general's 
authority is weak. If the banners and flags are shifted 
about, sedition is afoot. 



The TUmg Tien and Yu Lan omit 

If the officers are angry, it means that the men are weary. 

And therefore, as Capt. Calthrop says, slow to obey. Tu Yu under- 
stands the sentence differently : "If all the officers of an army are angry 
with their general, it means that they are broken with fatigue" [owing 
to the exertions which he has demanded from them]. 

34. When an army feeds its horses with grain and 
kills its cattle for food, 

7^ *B| f^] $c ls ex P an ^ed by Mei Yao-ch'en (following Tu Mu) into 

In #§ JSi # ¥ ^ m M ¥ ±' which is the sense 1 

have given above. In the ordinary course of things, the men would be 
fed on grain and the horses chiefly on grass. 

and when the men do not hang their cooking-pots 
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The Tung Tien reads which is much the same as fejj , and th 
3j| , which is manifestly wrong. 

over the camp-fires, showing that they will not return t< 
their tents, 

For ^ y the Tung Tien and Yu Lan both read 2£ . 
you may know that they are determined to fight to the death 

For |H ^ , see VII. § 36. I may quote here the illustrative passag 
from the Hou Han Shu, ch. 71, given in abbreviated form by the P\ 
Wen Yiin Fu: "The rebel ^ Wang Kuo of ^ Liang was besiegin 
the town of ^ Ch'en-ts'ang, and ]=| "jjj ^ Huang-fu Sung,, who wa 
in supreme command, and ^ Tung Cho were sent out against hin 
The latter pressed for hasty measures, but Sung turned a deaf ear to h: 
counsel. At last the rebels were utterly worn out, and began to thrc 
down their weapons of their own accord. Sung was now for advancin 
to. Jhe attack, but Cho said: 'It is a principle of war not to pursue" de: 
perate-men and not to press a retreating host.' Sung answered: 'The 
does not apply here. What I am about to attack is a jaded army," not 
retreating host; with disciplined troops I am falling on a disorganise 
multitude, not a band of desperate men.' Thereupon he advanced t 
the attack unsupported by his colleague, and routed the enemy, Wan 
Kuo being slain." The inferior reading of the Tu Shu for § 34 is z 
follows: $ $ ft J£ 5g- ^ 3f f§ fig ^ jg £ £ =g 

|pj ^ . The first clause strikes me as rather shallow for Sun Tzi 
and it is hard to make anything of ^ in the second without th 
negative. Capt. Calthrop, nothing daunted, set down in his first edition 
"When they cast away their cooking-pots." He now has: "When th 
cooking-pots are hung up on the wall." 

35. The sight of men whispering together 

fj^ |Sp i s wel1 explained by Tu Mu as ^ ^ ^ ^ "speaking wit 
bated breath." 

in small knots 

The Shuo Wen rather strangely defines ^ by the word ^g, but th 
Erh Ya says ^ "to join" or "contract," which is undoubtedly its pr 
mary meaning. Chang Yu is right, then, in explaining it here by th 
word Jp?. The other commentators are very much at sea: Ts'ao Kun 

sa y* ^^^ToYu^g, Tu Mu Chia Li 

^ ^ Mei Y ao-di'en 1$ ft $ , Wang Hsi Jjg j£ ± . 
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38. temWi^WttoMfa 

or speaking in subdued tones < - 

y\ 1S sa id to be the same as $p . 
points to disaffection amongst the rank and file. 

-y^ is equivalent to ji j^l the subject of course being 
"the general," understood. In the original text, which seems to be. fol- 
lowed by several commentators, the whole passage stands thus: =f|[ |f|* 

^t^IAf t^^t- Here St W0l,ld be the general 
who is talking to his men, not the men amongst themselves. For , 

which is the chief stumbling-block in the way of this reading, the T*u Shu 

gives the very plausible emendation (also read hsi, and defined by 

K'ang Hsi as =^ "to speak fast"). But this is unnecessary if we 

keep to the standard text. 

36. Too frequent rewards signify that the enemy is 
at the end of his resources; 

Because, when an army is hard pressed, as Tu Mu says, theie is al- 
ways a fear of mutiny, and lavish rewards are given to keep the men in 
good temper. 

too many punishments betray a condition of dire distress. 

Because in such case discipline becomes relaxed, and unwonted severity 
is necessary to keep the men to their duty. 

37. To begin by bluster, but afterwards to take fright 
at the enemy's numbers, shows a supreme lack of in- 
telligence. . 

I follow the interpretation of Ts<ao Kung: ^ l|g J|£ ^ W 
g|J j§ gB ^ , also adopted by Li Ch'Qan, Tu Mu and Chang Yti. 
Another possible meaning, set forth by Tu Yu, Chia Lin, Mei Yao^ch'en' 
and Wang Hsi, is: "The general who is first tyrannical towards his men, 
and then in terror lest they should mutiny, etc." This would connect 
the sentence with what went before about rewards and punishments. The ' 
T l ung Tien and Yu La?i read ^ "affection" instead of ^ . .* 

38. When envoys are sent with compliments in their 
mouths, it is a sign that the enemy wishes for a truce. 
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Tu Mu says: jftJ^t^fM^^Bll^^t. 
ilk. Ufa ifc M> iji ^ e enem y °P en friendly relations by sending 
hostages, it is a sign that they are anxious for an armistice, either because 
their strength is exhausted or for some other reason." But it hardly 
needs a Sun Tzu to draw such an obvious inference; and although Tu 
Mu is supported by Mei Yao-ch'en and Chang Yu, I cannot think that 

hostages are indicated by the word ^ . 

39. If the enemy's troops march up angrily and remain 
facing ours for a long time without either joining battle 
or taking themselves off again > the situation is one that 
demands great vigilance and circumspection. 

Capt. Calthrop falls into a trap which often lurks in the word jjjQ . 
He translates: "When both sides, eager for a fight, face each other for a 
considerable time, neither advancing nor retiring," etc. Had he reflected 
a little, he would have seen that this is meaningless as addressed to a 
commander who has control over the movements of his own troops, 
ffi iSl » tnen > does not mean tnat tne two armies go to meet each other, 
but simply that the other side comes up to us. Likewise with jjjQ . 
If this were not perfectly clear of itself, Mei Yao-ch'en's paraphrase would 
make it so: j^jj ^ etc. As Ts'ao Kung points out, a 

manoeuvre of this sort may be only a ruse to gain time for an unexpected 
flank attack or the laying of an ambush. 

40. If our troops are no more in number than the 
enemy, that is amply sufficient; 

Wang Hsi's paraphrase, partly borrowed from Ts'ao Kung, is ||| 
jjl ^ . Another reading, adopted by Chia Lin and the Tu Shu, 

is _J£ ^ jf| ^ , which Capt. Calthrop renders, much too loosely : 
"Numbers are no certain mark of strength." 

it only means that no direct attack can be made. 

Literally, "no martial advance." That is to say, ]£ "cheng" tactics 
and frontal attacks must be eschewed, and stratagem resorted to instead. 
What we can do is simply to concentrate all our available 
strength, keep a close watch on the enemy, and obtain 
reinforcements. 
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42. 2£ 5fe % |# "rfli M Z Mil ^ m ^ 1 HU li ffi ifc ^ 

b m m m ^ n m n m -& 

This is an obscure sentence, and none of the commentators succeed in 
squeezing very good sense out of it. The difficulty lies chiefly in the 
words Jp( y^, which have been taken in every possible way. I follow 
Li Ch'iian, who appears to offer the simplest explanation: ^ ^ ^ 
^fk "tfc "Only the side that gets more men will win." Ts'ao Kung's 
note, concise as usual to the verge of incomprehensibility, is JSft 
j^jjL -jfjj . Fortunately we have Chang Yu to expound its meaning to us 
in language which is lucidity itself: Jcc ^» ^fc ^ ^ S§ 

^Mffi ®) U, "When the numbers 

are even, and no favourable opening presents itself, although we may not 
be strong enough to deliver a sustained attack, we can find additional 
recruits amongst our sutlers and camp-followers, and then, concentrating 
our forces and keeping a close watch on the enemy, contrive to snatch 
the victory. But we must avoid borrowing foreign soldiers to help us." 
He then quotes from Wei Liao Tzti, ch. 3: ffj] 7j£ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Si Jfi $1 Wt t^I -^F "The nominal strength of mercenary troops may 
be 100,000, but their real value will be not more than half that figure." 
According to this interpretation, Jjjl means "to get recruits," not 
from outside, but from the tag-rag and bobtail which follows in the wake 
of a large army. This does not sound a very soldierly suggestion, and I 
feel convinced that it is not what Sun Tzu" meant. Chia Lin, on the other 
hand, takes the words in a different sense altogether, namely "to conquer 
the enemy" [cf. I. § 20]. But in that case they could hardly be followed 
by fjfjj 2t • Better than this would be the rendering "to make isolated 
captures," as opposed to ^ ^ "a general attack." 

41. He who exercises no forethought but makes light 
of his opponents is sure to be captured by them. 

The force of is not easy to appreciate. Ch'en Hao says Jj^ 

*H >!S @ lf& ' thus referrin § 'ff£ t0 the second verb - He 
continues, quoting from the Tso Chum: ^ 3|| 7p| ^ fj]] fib |||| ^ 

K'J ~$$C -^P W ^ ees anc * scor pi° ns carry poison, how 

much more will a hostile state ! [ ^ , XXII. 3.] Even a puny opponent, 
then, should not be treated with contempt." 

42. If soldiers are punished before they have grown 

7 
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44. 4 % ft m wl £ & w ^ s 4 ^ *7 ft m it £ 
k in e ^ ji 

45- -#>*^jg#H&#*Hfc 

attached to you, they will not prove submissive; and, 
unless submissive, they will be practically useless. If, when 
the soldiers have become attached to you, punishments 
are not enforced, they will still be useless. 

This is wrongly translated by Capt. Calthrop: c If the troops know the 
general, but are not affected by his punishments, they are useless." 

43. Therefore soldiers must be treated in the first in- 
stance with humanity, but kept under control by means 
of iron discipline. 

and according to Ts'ao Kung, are here equivalent to £^ and 
respectively. Compare our two uses of the word "civil." ^ ^ 
Yen Tzti [f B. C. 493] said of $| J£ Ssu-ma Jang-chii : ^ j|£ 
l^f $8. ifc " H * s °i y ti virtues endeared him to the people; 

his martial prowess kept his enemies in awe." Cf. Wu Tzti, ch. 4 init.i 

"The ideal commander unites culture with a warlike temper; the profes- 
sion of arms requires a combination of hardness and tenderness." Again 
I must find fault with Capt. Calthrop's translation: "By humane treatment 
we obtain obedience; authority brings uniformity." 

This is a certain road to victory. 

44. If in training soldiers commands are habitually en- 
forced, the army will be well-disciplined; if not, its discipline 
will be bad. 

The rung Tien and Yu Lan read: ^^ffJtfflf^itA^f" 

ife 4 * ft M A B £ * ^ ft m A 7 

45- If a general shows confidence in his men but always 
insists on his orders being obeyed, 

The original text has ^ ^ ff # • ^ ^ is certainly awkward 
without , but on the other hand it is clear that Tu Mu accepted the 
Tung Tien text, which is identical with ours. He says : "A general ought 
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in time of peace to show kindly confidence in his men and also make 
his authority respected, so that when they" come to face the enemy, orders 
may be executed and discipline maintained, because they all trust and 
look up to him." What Sun Tzti has said in § 44, however, would lead 
one rather to expect something like this : "If a general is always confident 
that his orders will be carried out," etc. Hence I am tempted to think 
that he may have written 'fjg "^J 5f£ . But this is perhaps too 

conjectural. 

the gain will be mutual. 

Chang Yfl says: _fc )% $ R ^ ^ Jg ± g ± ^ 

jfQ ^ -Q^ "The general has confidence in the men under his command, 

and the men are docile, having confidence in him. Thus the gain is 
mutual." He quotes a pregnant sentence from Wei Liao Tzti, ch. 4: 

4 Z Z & U M 'b%kM " The art of giving 

orders is not to try to rectify minor blunders and not to be swayed by 
petty doubts." Vacillation and fussiness are the surest means of sapping 
the confidence of an army. Capt. Calthrop winds up the chapter with a 
final mistranslation of a more than usually heinous description: "Orders 
are always obeyed, if general and soldiers are in sympathy." Besides 
inventing the latter half of the sentence, he has managed to invert pro- 
tasis and apodosis. 



X. TERRAIN. 

Only about a third of the chapter, comprising §§ i — 13, deals with 
^Jj ^ , the subject being more fully treated in ch. XI. The "six cala- 
mities" are discussed in §§ 14 — 20, and the rest of the chapter is again 
a mere string of desultory remarks, though not less interesting, perhaps, 
on that account. 

i. Sun Tzu said: We may distinguish six kinds of ter- 
rain, to wit: (1) Accessible ground; 

Mei Yao-ch'en says: j|£ ^ ||| "plentifully provided with roads 
and means of communication." 

(2) entangling ground; 

The same commentator says: |^ J|§ j^Jj ^ jjfc ffi ||g "Net-like 
country, venturing into which you become entangled." 

(3) temporising ground; 

Tu Yu explains jjr as ^ . This meaning is still retained in modern 

phrases such as ^=Jr jj£ ^ "stave off," "delay." I do not know 

why Capt. Calthrop calls jjr ]fy "suspended ground," unless he is con- 
fusing it with ^ ^Jj . 

(4) narrow passes; (5) precipitous heights; 
The root idea in is narrowness; in (J^, steepness. 

(6) positions at a great distance from the enemy. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the faultiness of this classification. 
A strange lack of logical perception is shown in the Chinaman's unques- 
tioning acceptance of glaring cross-divisions such as the above. 
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2. Ground which can be freely traversed by both sides 
is called accessible. 

Generally speaking, 2p "level country" is meant. Cf. IX. § 9: 

3. With regard to ground of this nature, 
The Tung Tien reads Jg }|| ^Jj . 

be before the enemy in occupying the raised and sunny spots, 

See IX. § 2. The Tung Tien reads ^fc |ff| J& • 

and carefully guard your line of supplies. 

A curious use of a s a. verb, if our text is right. The general 
meaning is doubtless, as Tu Yu says, fiffi ^ ^ & ^fl ^ " not 
to allow the enemy to cut your communications." Tu Mu, who was not 
a soldier and can hardly have had any practical experience of fighting, 
goes more into detail and speaks of protecting the line of communications 
by a wall ( ^ ), or enclosing it by embankments on each side ( -yf: 
^)! In view of Napoleon's dictum, "the secret of war lies in the com- 
munications," * we could wish that Sun Tzti had done more than skirt the 
edge of this important subject here and in I. § 10, VII. §11. Col. Hen- 
derson says : "The line of supply may be said to be as vital to the existence 
of an army as the heart to the life of a human being. Just as the duel- 
list who finds his adversary's point menacing him with certain death, and 
his own guard astray, is compelled to conform to his adversary's move- 
ments, and to content himself with warding off his thrusts, so the com- 
mander whose communications are suddenly threatened finds himself in a 
false position, and he will be fortunate if he has not to change all his 
plans, to split up his force into more or less isolated detachments, and 
to fight with inferior numbers on ground which he has not had time to 
prepare, and where defeat will not be an ordinary failure, but will entail 
the ruin or the surrender of his whole army." ** 

Then you will be able to fight with advantage. 

Omitted by Capt. Calthrop. 



* See tt Pens£es de Napoleon I er ," no. 47. 
** "The Science of War," chap. 2. 
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-4. Ground which can be abandoned but is hard to 
re-occupy is called entangling. 

Capt. Calthrop is wrong in translating ^ "retreat from it." 

5. From a position of this sort, if the enemy is unprepared, 
you may sally forth and defeat him. But if the enemy 
is prepared for your coming, and you fail to defeat him, 
then, return being impossible, disaster will ensue. 

Jj\ 7^1) (an example of litotes) is paraphrased by Mei Yao-ch'en as 
^ ^j|J "you will receive a check." 

6. When the position is such that neither side will gain 
by making the first move, it is called temporising ground. 

^ 7 IP! jK ifc "Each side finds it inconvenient to move, 

and the situation remains at a deadlock" (Tu Yu). 

7. In a position of this sort, even though the enemy 
should offer us an attractive bait, 

Tu Yu says ^ "turning their backs on us and pretending 

to flee." But this is only one of the lures which might induce us to 
quit our position. Here again is used as a verb, but this time in a 
different sense: "to hold out an advantage to." 

it will be advisable not to stir forth, but rather to retreat, 
thus enticing the enemy in his turn-, then, when part of 
his army has come out, we may deliver our attack with 
advantage. 

Mei Yao-ch'en paraphrases the passage in a curious jingle, the scheme 
of rhymes being abcbdd: # Jg #f |fc , % ffi $ $ , MM 
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8. With regard to narrow passes, if you can occupy 
them first, 

Capt. Calthrop says: "Defiles, make haste to occupy." But this is a 
conditional clause, answering to ^ ||£ -^q £ in the next paragraph. 

let them be strongly garrisoned and await the advent of 
the enemy. 

Because then, as Tu Yu observes, ^ f,I] # ^ ^ # $ W $ 
"the initiative will lie with us, and by making sudden and unex- 
pected attacks we shall have the enemy at our mercy.' , The commen- 
tators make a great pother about the precise meaning of which to 
the foreign reader seems to present no difficulty whatever. 

9. Should the enemy forestall you in occupying a pass, 
do not. go after him if the pass is fully garrisoned, but 
only if it is weakly garrisoned. 

10. With regard to precipitous heights, if you are be- 
forehand with your adversary, you should occupy the raised 
and sunny spots, and there wait for him to come up. 

. Ts'ao Kung says: J£ % % pf |g ft \ "The par- 

ticular advantage of securing heights and defiles is that your actions can- 
not then be dictated by the enemy." [For the enunciation of the grand 
principle alluded to, see VI. § 2]. Chang Yu tells the following anec- 
dote of ^ jgt P'ei Hsing-chien (A.D. 619 — 682), who was sent on 
a punitive expedition against the Turkic tribes. "At nightfall he pitched 
his camp as usual, and it had already been completely fortified by wall 
and ditch, when suddenly he gave orders that the army should shift its 
quarters to a hill near by. This was highly displeasing to his officers, 
who protested loudly against the extra fatigue which it would entail on 
the men. P'ei Hsing-chien, however, paid no heed to their remonstrances 
and had the camp moved as quickly as possible. The same night, a 
terrific storm came on, which flooded their former place of encampment 
to the depth of over twelve feet. The recalcitrant officers were amazed 
at the sight, and owned that they had been in the wrong. 'How did 
you know what was going to happen?' they asked. P'ei Hsing-chien 
replied : 'From this time forward be content to obey orders without asking 
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unnecessary questions.' [See Vang Shu, ch. 84, fol. 12 r 0 ., and 

Hsin Vang Shu ch. 108, fol. 5^°.] From this it may be seen," Chang 
Yii continues, "that high and sunny places are advantageous not only 
for fighting, but also because they are immune from disastrous floods." 

11. If the enemy has occupied them before you, do 
not follow him, but retreat and try to entice him away. 

The turning-point of 2j5 Li Shih-min's campaign in 621 A.D. 

against the two rebels, |J ||| |£ Tou Chien-te, King of Hsia, and 
3E tt£ Wang Shih-ch'ung, Prince of J||J Cheng, was his seizure of 
the heights of jj£ £p Wu-Iao, in spite of which Tou Chien-te persisted 
in his attempt to relieve his ally in Lo-yang, was defeated and taken 
prisoner. [See Chiu Vang Shu, ch. 2, fol. 5 v°., and also ch. 54.] 

12. If you are situated at a great distance from the 
enemy, and the strength of the two armies is equal, 

The T'ung Tien reads £|| J^J H^j* . 

it is not easy to provoke a battle, 

Ts'ao Kung says that ^fc |jS£ means ^ "challenging the enemy." 
But the enemy being far away, that plainly involves, as Tu Yu says, 
ifil Iilfc "& om g t0 meet him." The point of course is, that we must not 
think of undertaking a long and wearisome march, at the end of which 

^5 ES 1i$C &t " we snou ^- b e exhausted and our adversary fresh 
and keen." 

and fighting will be to your disadvantage. 

13. These six are the principles connected with Earth. 
Or perhaps, "the principles relating to ground." See, however, I. § 8. 

The general who has attained a responsible post must 
be careful to study them. 

Capt. Calthrop omits Jg ^ . Out of the foregoing six ^ , it 
will be noticed that nos. 3 and 6 have really no reference to the config- 
uration of the country, and that only 4 and 5 can be said to convey 
any definite geographical idea. 
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14. Now an army is exposed to six several calamities, 
not arising from natural causes, 

The T l u Shu reads 

but from faults for which the general is responsible. These 
are: (1) Flight; (2) insubordination; (3) collapse; (4) ruin; 
(5) disorganisation; (6) rout. 



I take exception to Capt. Calthrop's rendering of [5g and jjjjj as 
"distress" and "disorganisation," respectively. 

15. Other conditions being equal, if one force is hurled 
against another ten times its size, the result will be the 
flight of the former. 

Cf. III. § 10. The general's fault here is that of J£> ffi "not 

^calculating the enemy's strength." It is obvious that cannot have 

the same force as in §12, where it was equivalent to -|£ . I should 

not be inclined, however, to limit it, with Chang Yii, to ij^- ^ -p§ 
^ 5p|J "the wisdom and valour of the general and the sharpness 
of the weapons." As Li Ch'uan very justly remarks, ^ ^ ^ f|? 

Z J$ W ik Z It M W ^ " Given a decided Vantage in 
position, or the help of some stratagem such as a flank attack or an am- 
buscade, it would be quite possible [to fight in the ratio of one to ten]." 

16. When the common soldiers are too strong and their 
officers too weak, the result is insubordination. 

5tfl "laxity" — the metaphor being taken from an unstrung bow. Capt. 
Calthrop's "relaxation" is not good, on account of its ambiguity. Tu Mu 
cites the unhappy case of [JJ T'ien Pu \Hsin T l ang Shu, ch. 148], 
who was sent to |^J| Wei in 821 A.D. with orders to lead an army against 
3E 'S Wang T'ing-ts'ou. But the whole time he was in command, 
his soldiers treated him with the utmost contempt, and openly flouted 
his authority by riding about the camp on donkeys, several thousands at 
a time. T'ien Pu was powerless to put a stop to this conduct, and when, 
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after some months had passed, he made an attempt to engage the enemy, 
his troops turned tail and dispersed in every direction. After that, the 
unfortunate man committed suicide by cutting his throat. 

When the officers are too strong and the common soldiers 
too weak, the result is collapse. 

Ts'ao Kung says: ]Jt *§} ffi Jfi J$ |g u The officers are 
energetic and want to press on, the common soldiers are feeble and sud- 
denly collapse.'' Note that is to be taken literally of physical weak- 
ness, whereas in the former clause it is figurative. Li Ch'uan makes |^ 
equivalent to j£ , and Tu Mu explains it as |Jg ^ ^ ^ " stumb - 
ling into a death-trap." 

17. When the higher officers 

||» , according to Ts'ao Kung, are the jj^J. "generals of in- 
ferior rank." But Li Ch'iian, Ch'en Hao and Wang Hsi take the term 
as simply convertible with or ^ jj^. 

are angry and insubordinate, and on meeting the enemy 
give battle on their own account from a feeling of resent- 
ment, before the commander-in-chief can tell whether or 
no he is in a position to fight, the result is ruin, 

Ts'ao Kung makes ij^., understood, the subject of , which 
seems rather far-fetched. Wang Hsi's note is: gg ^ i^, J£( J|I 

& % ft n z m m % yt m #r iu z m m % 

"This means, the general is angry without just cause, and at the same 
time does not appreciate the ability of his subordinate officers; thus he 
arouses fierce resentment and brings an avalanche of ruin upon his head." 
He takes ^ , therefore, in the sense of ; but I think that Ch'en Hao 

is right in his paraphrase Jfi ||| ^ "they don't care if it be pos- 
sible or no." My interpretation of the whole passage is that of Mei Yao- 
ch'en and Chang Yu. Tu Mu gives a long extract from the Tso Chua?i> 
Ht 4V> XII. 3, showing how the great battle of J^|J Pi [597 B.C.] was 
lost for the ^ Chin State through the contumacy of -^q | \ Hsien Hu 
and the resentful spite of Wei I and ^ Jgl Chao Chan. Chang 

Yii also alludes to the mutinous conduct of ^ ^ Luan Yen [ibid. 
H & , XIV. 3]. 
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1 8. When the general is weak and without authority; 
when his orders are not clear and distinct; 

Wei Liao Tzti (ch. 4 ) says: ± M $t ^ % f||J fa % % 

fiff ^ ^ > Klj ^ Zl ^ "If the commander gives his orders 
with decision, the soldiers will not wait to hear them twice; if his moves 
are made without vacillation, the soldiers will not be in two minds about 
doing their duty." General Baden-Powell says, italicising the words: 
"The secret of getting successful work out of your trained men lies in 
one nutshell — in the clearness of the instructions they receive." * As- 
suming that clear instructions beget confidence, this is very much what 
Wei Liao Tzu (he. elt.) goes on to say : ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ jflj ffe 

# 3£ j) =g Cf. also Wu Tzti ch. 3 : Jf| J* Z W H II 

lfc^Eij^Z^^i§$&^ " the most fatal defect in a mili " 

tary leader is diffidence; the worst calamities that befall an army arise 
from hesitation." 

when there are no fixed duties assigned to officers and men, 

|£ 2£ if ^ ^ Jg "Neither officers nor men have any regular 
routine" [Tu Mu]. 

and the ranks are formed in a slovenly haphazard manner, 
the result is utter disorganisation, 

19. When a general, unable to estimate the enemy's 
strength, allows an inferior force to engage a larger one, 
or hurls a weak detachment against a powerful one, and 
neglects to place picked soldiers in the front rank, the 
result must be a rout. 

Chang Yu paraphrases the latter part of the sentence j|| J|| 

Z ± ® % % m n >& %L At %> and continues: ft B> 4& 

mmmn^m^- m at w & - m m & $ 

"Whenever there is fighting to be done, the keenest spirits should be 



* a Aids to Scouting, 1 ' p. xii. 
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appointed to serve in the front ranks, both in order to strengthen the 
resolution of our own men and to demoralise the enemy." Cf. the primi 
ordines of Caesar ("De Bello Gallico," V. 28, 44 et a/.). There seems 

little to distinguish ;J£j from j^jr in § 15, except that ^(J is a more 

forcible word. 

20. These are six ways of courting defeat, 

Ch'en Hao makes them out to be: (1) ^ ^ "neglect to 

estimate the enemy's strength;" (2) ^ ^ Jf|J "want of authority;" 

(3) 3$ M "defective training;" (4) ^ $g JgL jjg "unjustifiable 

anger;" (5) ^ -^v ^ "non-observance of discipline;" (6) ^ ^ 
"failure to use picked men." 

which must be carefully noted by the general who has 
attained a responsible post. 
See supra, §13. 

21. The natural formation of the country is the soldier's 
best ally; 

Chia Lin's text has the reading for . Ch'en Hao says : ^ 
$B ^fa "The advantages of weather and season are not equal to 
those connected with ground." 

but a power of estimating the adversary, 

The insertion of a "but" is necessary to show the connection of thought 
here. A general should always utilise, but never rely wholly on natural 
advantages of terrain. 

of controlling the forces of victory, 

^ is one of those condensed expressions which mean so much in 
Chinese, and so little in an English translation. What it seems to imply 
is complete mastery of the situation from the beginning. 

and of shrewdly calculating difficulties, dangers and distances, 

The Tung Tien and Yu Lan read f f % |J$r % % |J ^ ^ ^ . 

I am decidedly puzzled by Capt. Calthrop's translation : "an eye for steep- 
ness, command and distances." Where did he find the word which I have 
put in italics? 
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constitutes the test of a great general. 

A somewhat free translation of ^ . As Chang Yu remarks, these are 
£ 2{£ "the essentials of soldiering," ground being only a helpful 
accessory. 

22. He who knows these things, and in fighting puts 
his knowledge into practice, will win his battles. He 
who knows them not, nor practises them, will surely be 
defeated. 

23. If fighting is sure to result in victory, then you 
must fight, even though the ruler forbid it; if fighting 
will not result in victory, then you must not fight even 
at the ruler's bidding. 

Cf. VIII. § 3 fin. Huang Shih-kung of the Ch'in dynasty, who is said 
to have been the patron of Chang Liang and to have written the 

"~ 0g , has these words attributed to him : Jf{ jp[ JfJ gjjj ^ 

jj^ "The responsibility of setting an army in motion must devolve on 

the general alone; if advance and retreat are controlled from the Palace, 
brilliant results will hardly be achieved. Hence the god-like ruler and 
the enlightened monarch are content to play a humble part in furthering 
their country's cause [///., kneel down to push the chariot wheel]." This 

means that ^ ^ jj^. 1|f ^ ^ "in matters lying outside the 
zenana, the decision of the military commander must be absolute." Chang 
Yu also quotes the saying: jp[ p|=f Jf\ ^ ^ ^ ^ "Decrees of 
the Son of Heaven do not penetrate the walls of a camp." Napoleon, 
who has been accused of allowing his generals too little independence 
of action, speaks in the same sense: "Un general en chef n'est pas a 
couvert de ses fautes a la guerre par un ordre de son souverain ou du 
ministre, quand celui qui le donne est eloigne du champ d'operation, et 
qu'il connait mal, ou ne connait pas du tout le dernier etat des choses." * 



* "Maximes de Guerre," no. 72. 
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24. ^cm^^^M.z-m^pn^^u^m^n 

24. The general who advances without coveting fame 
and retreats without fearing disgrace, 

It was Wellington, I think, who said that the hardest thing of all for 
a soldier is to retreat. 

whose only thought is to protect his country and do good 
service for his sovereign, 

^ , which is omitted by the T l u Shu, is said by Ch'en Hao to be 
equivalent to . If it had to be separately translated, it would be 
something like our word "accrue." 

is the jewel of the kingdom. 

A noble presentment, in few words, of the Chinese "happy warrior." 

Such a man, says Ho Shih, f|i 2& ^ ||f ^M^$ "til " even if he 
had to suffer punishment, would not regret his conduct." 

25. Regard your soldiers as your children, and they 
will follow you into the deepest valleys; look on them as 
your own beloved sons, and they will stand by you even 
unto death. 

Cf. I. § 6. In this connection, Tu Mu draws for us an engaging pic- 
ture of the famous general Wu Ch'i, from whose treatise on war I have 
frequently had occasion to quote: "He wore the same clothes and ate 
the same food as the meanest of his soldiers, refused to have either a 
horse to ride or a mat to sleep on, carried his own surplus rations 
wrapped in a parcel, and shared every hardship with his men. One of his 
soldiers was suffering from an abscess, and Wu Ch'i himself sucked out 
the virus. The soldier's mother, hearing this, began wailing and lamenting. 
Somebody asked her, saying: 'Why do you cry? Your son is only a com- 
mon soldier, and yet the commander-in-chief himself has sucked the poison 
from his sore.' The woman replied : 'Many years ago, Lord Wu performed a 
similar service for my husband, who never left him afterwards, and finally 
met his death at the hands of the enemy. And now that he has done the 
same for my son, he too will fall fighting I know not where'." Li Ch'iian 
mentions ^ the Viscount of Ch'u, who invaded the small state of |j| 
Hsiao during the winter. ^ The Duke of Shen said to him : "Many of 
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the soldiers are suffering severely from the cold." So he made a round 
of the whole army, comforting and encouraging the men; and straight- 
way they felt as if they were clothed in garments lined with floss silk. 
[Tso C/iuau 9 j|£ XII. 5]. Chang Yu alludes to the same passage, 

sa y in g: ^ H — J§ ± If #C §f. 

26. If, however, you are indulgent, but unable to make 
your authority felt; kind-hearted, but unable to enforce 
your commands ; and incapable, moreover, of quelling 
disorder : 

Capt. Calthrop has got these three clauses quite wrong. The last he 
translates: "overindulgence may produce disorder." 

then your soldiers must be likened to spoilt children; they 
are useless for any practical purpose. 

Cf. IX. § 42. We read in the ffi $g , pt. 2 : =g ^ 
"Injury comes out of kindness." Li Ching once said that if you could 
make your soldiers afraid of you, they would not be afraid of the enemy. 
Tu Mu recalls an instance of stern military discipline which occurred in 
219 A.D., when Q Lu Meng was occupying the town of J^T 
Chiang-ling. He had given stringent orders to his army not to molest 
the inhabitants nor take anything from them by force. Nevertheless, a 
certain officer serving under his banner, who happened to be a fellow- 
townsman, ventured to appropriate a bamboo hat ( ) belonging to one 
of the people, in order to wear it over his regulation helmet as a pro- 
tection against the rain. Lu Meng considered that the fact of his being 
also a native of pj| Ju-nan should not be allowed to palliate a clear 
breach of discipline, and accordingly he ordered his summary execution, 
the tears rolling down his face, however, as he did so. This act of 
severity filled the army with wholesome awe, and from that time forth 
even articles dropped in the highway were not picked up. [San Kuo C/iih, 
ch. 54, f. i 3 r°.&^.]. 

27. If we know that our own men are in a. condition 
to attack, but are unaware that the enemy is not open to 
attack, we have gone only halfway towards victory. 

That is, as TVao Kung says, "the issue in this case is uncertain." 
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28. If we know that the enemy is open to attack, but 
are unaware that our own men are not in a condition to 
attack, we have gone only halfway towards victory. 

Cf. III. § 13 (1). 

29. If we know that the enemy is open to attack, and 
also know that our men are in a condition to attack, but 
are unaware that the nature of the ground makes fighting 
impracticable, we have still gone only halfway towards 
victory. 

I may take this opportunity of pointing out the rather nice distinction 
in meaning between f||? and J^£. The latter is simply "to attack" 
without any further implication, whereas |pc is a stronger word which in 
nine cases out of ten means "to attack with expectation of victory," "to 
fall upon," as we should say, or even "to crush." On the other hand, 
is not quite synonymous with , which is mostly used of operations 
on a larger scale, as of one State making war on another, often with the 
added idea of invasion. ^jj , finally, has special reference to the subjugation 
of rebels. See Mencius, VII. 2. ii. 2. 

30. Hence the experienced soldier, once in motion, is 
never bewildered; once he has broken camp, he is never 
at a loss. 

The reason being, according to Tu Mu, that he has taken his measures 
so thoroughly as to ensure victory beforehand. "He does not move 
recklessly," says Chang Yu, "so that when he does move, he makes no 
mistakes." Another reading substitutes g for jjjt and ^ for || . 
The latter variant only is adopted by the T'ung Tien and Yu Lan. Note 
that tp| here means "at the end of his mental resources." 

31. Hence the saying: If you know the enemy and know 
yourself, your victory will not stand in doubt; 
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Capt. Calthrop makes the saying end here, which cannot be justified, 
if you know Heaven and know Earth, 

^ and jfy are transposed for the sake of the jingle between ^ 

and ^ . The original text, however, has ^Jfl ^ jfy , and the cor- 
rection has been made from the Tung Tien. 

you may make your victory complete. 

As opposed to jj^p ^ ^ji, above. The original text , has ^ 

, the corruption being perhaps due to the occurrence of "jf% tp| in 
the preceding sentence. Here, however Jf\ would not be synonymous 

with Jf% £Q , but equivalent to p]~ J/j[ |p| "inexhaustible," "beyond 
computation." Cf. V. § n. The T'ung Tien has again supplied the true 
reading. Li Ch'iian sums up as follows: ^ jfy ^ 

% H 9$ M If Ifc If Wr " Given a knowledge of three things — 
the affairs of man, the seasons of heaven and the natural advantages of 
earth — , victory will invariably crown your battles." 
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XL THE NINE SITUATIONS. 

Li Ch'uan is not quite right in calling these ^ ^ ^jj. As we 
shall see, some of them are highly disadvantageous from the military 
point of view. Wang Hsi more correctly says : J^j & ~£ jfy 

^ ife "There are nine military situations, good and bad." One 
would like to distinguish the ^ ^Jj from the six ^ of chap. X by 
saying that the latter refer to the natural formation or geographical features 
of the country, while the ^ Jjjj have more to do with the condition of 
the army, being ^|Jj "situations" as opposed to "grounds." But it is 
soon found impossible to carry out the distinction. Both are cross-divisions, 
for- among the ^jj ^ we have "temporising ground" side by side with 
"narrow passes," while in the present chapter there is even greater confusion. 

1 . Sun Tzu said : The art of war recognises nine varieties 
of ground: (i) Dispersive ground; (2) facile ground; (3) 
contentious ground; (4) open ground; (5) ground of inter- 
secting highways; (6) serious ground; (7) difficult ground; 
(8) hemmed-in ground; (9) desperate ground. 

2. When a chieftain is fighting in his own territory, it 
is dispersive ground. 

So called because the soldiers, being near to their homes and auxious 
to see their wives and children, are likely to seize the opportunity afforded 
by a battle and scatter in every direction. "In their advance," observes 
Tu Mu, "they will lack the valour of desperation, and when they retreat, 
they will find harbours of refuge." The ^ , which appears in the T'u 
Shu, seems to have been accidentally omitted in my edition of the 
standard text. 
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3. When he has penetrated into hostile territory, but 
to no great distance, it is facile ground. 

Li Ch'uan and Ho Shih say {j^ ^ .J|| ^ "because of the facility 
for retreating/' and the other commentators give similar explanations. 

Tu Mu remarks: g$ ft M ^ >& M ft ^ ^ R M 

^ f(Q "When your army has crossed the border, you should burn your 
boats and bridges, in order to make it clear to everybody that you have 
no hankering after home." I do not think that "disturbing ground," 
Capt. Calthrop's rendering of has anything to justify it. If an 

idiomatic translation is out of the question, one should at least attempt 
to be literal. 

4. Ground the possession of which imports great ad- 
vantage to either side, is contentious ground. 

I must apologise for using this word in a sense not known to the dic- 
tionary, i.e. "to be contended for" — Tu Mu's ijfc 4J£ ~£ ijjj . Ts ( ao 
Kung says: $ A? ffi ^ J|J ^ gjjjS "ground on which, the few 
and the weak can defeat the many and the strong," such as [5^ 
"the neck of a pass," instanced by Li Ch'uan. Thus, Thermopylae was 
a ^ jfy , because the- possession of it, even for a few days only, meant 
holding the entire invading army in check and thus gaining invaluable 
time. Cf. Wu Tzti, ch. V. ad initr. 0-^§||f-pJ|^^|^ 
"For those who have to fight in the ratio of one to ten, there is nothing 
better than a narrow pass. " When g ^ Lu Kuang was returning 
from his triumphant expedition to Turkestan in 385 A.D., and had got 
as far as ^ I-ho, laden with spoils, i|£ EE Liang Hsi, administrator of 
yjR Liang-chou, taking advantage of the death of Fu Chien, King of 
Ch'in, plotted against him and was for barring his way into the province. 

^ Yang Han, governor of "j^ ^ Kao-ch'ang, counselled him, 
saying : "Lu Kuang is fresh from his victories in the west, and his soldiers 
are vigorous and mettlesome. If we oppose him in the shifting sands of 
the desert, we shall be no match for him, and we must therefore try a 
different plan. Let us hasten to occupy the defile at the mouth of the 
P^J 1^ Kao-wu pass, thus cutting him off from supplies of water, and 
when his troops are prostrated with thirst, we can dictate our own terms 
without moving. Or if you think that the pass I mention is too far off, 
we could make a stand against him at the ffi ^ I-wu pass, which is 
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nearer. The cunning and resource 

of ¥ ffl Tzli-fang himself [i.e. g|§ ^] 
would be expended in vain against the enormous strength of these two 
positions." Liang Hsi, refusing to act on this advice, was overwhelmed 
and swept away by the invader. [See ^ |f£, ch. 122, fol. 3 r° 9 and 

Mft!E#-#St> ch - 43, foi. 26.] 

5. Ground on which each side has liberty of movement 
is open ground. 

This is only a makeshift translation of ^ , which according to Ts ao 
Kung stands for ^ ^3 "ground covered with a network of roads," like 
a chess-board. Another interpretation, suggested by Ho Shih, is ^? 
"ground on which intercommunication is easy." In either case, it must 
evidently be 2p Jgf «fl a t country," and therefore jf\ "jjj* jjpfc ^fjj "can- 
not be blocked." Cf. jg| , X. § 2. 



6. Ground which forms the key to three contiguous states, 

^H^^Il&flB^^fifcHifc " 0ur countl 7 adjoining 
the enemy's and a third country conterminous with both." [Ts'ao Kung.] 
Meng Shih instances the small principality of |||$ Cheng, which was 
bounded on the north-east by ^ Ch'i, on the west by Chin, and on 
the south by ^| Ch'u. 

so that he who occupies it first has most of the Empire 
at his command, 

course stands for the loose confederacy of states into which 
China was divided under the Chou dynasty. The belligerent who holds 
this dominating position can constrain most of them to become his allies. 
See infra, % 48. ^ appears at first sight to be "the masses" or "population" 
of the Empire, but it is more probably, as Tu Yu says, ^ ^ ^ J*JJ . 

is ground of intersecting highways. 

Capt. Calthrop's "path-ridden ground" might stand well enough for 
J^jj above, but it does not bring out the force of ^ ^jj , which 
clearly denotes the central position where important highways meet. 
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7. When an army has penetrated into the heart of a 
hostile country, leaving a number of fortified cities in 
its rear, 

After ^ , the T l nng Tien intercalates the gloss J|j| • 

it is serious ground. 

Wang Hsi explains the name by saying that 5[| jj^ ^* ^ 
f|J "when an army has reached such a point, its situation is serious." 
Li Ch'iian instances (1) the victorious march of Yo I into the 

capital of Ch'i in 284 B.C., and (2) the attack on Ch'u, six years later, 
by the Ch'in general £j x^E Po Ch'i. 

8. Mountain forests, 

Or simply, "forests." I follow the T^u Shu in omitting the before 
[ 1 [ ^ , given in the standard text, which is not only otiose but spoils 
the rhythm of the sentence. 

rugged steeps, marshes and fens — all country that is 
hard to traverse : this is difficult ground. 

p l i 3 (to be distinguished from JfJ i 4 ) is defined by K'ang Hsi 
(after the Shuo Wdri) as ^ "to destroy." Hence Chia Lin explains 

JjJ ijJl as ground ^JC jSJy ^ "that has been ruined by water pas- 
sing over it," and Tu Yu simply as Jf^ y^fl ^ j^jj "swampy ground." 
But Ch'en Hao says that the word is specially applied to deep hollows — 
what Chu-ko Liang, he tells us, used to designate by the expressive term 
itil " earth - h eUs." Compare the ^ of IX. § 15. 

9. Ground which is reached through narrow gorges, 
and from which we can only retire by tortuous paths, so 
that a small number of the enemy would suffice to crush 
a large body of our men: this is hemmed-in ground. 

10. Ground on which we can only be saved from destruc- 
tion by fighting without delay, is desperate ground. 
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" The situation, as pictured by Ts'ao Kung, is very similar to the |||| ^Jj, 
except that here escape is no longer possible: ^ y^j |gj |_[| ^ ^ 

^: i§ M 1 ! >5 # ^1 M M ^ " A lofty mountain in front > a 

large river behind, advance impossible, retreat blocked." Ch'en Haosays: 

A # ?E I® ^ H 4 l ft #1 M " t0 be on 'Asperate ground' 
is like sitting in a leaking boat or crouching in a burning house." Tu 
Mu quotes from Li Ching a vivid description of the plight of an army 
thus entrapped: "Suppose an army invading hostile territory without the 
aid of local guides: — it falls into a fatal snare and is at the enemy's 
mercy. A ravine on the left, a mountain on the right, a pathway so 
perilous that the horses have to be roped together and the chariots car- 
ried in slings, no passage open in front, retreat cut off behind, no choice 
but to proceed in single file (J^ ^ jf" ^ J||). Then, before 
there is time to range our soldiers in order of battle, the enemy in over- 
whelming strength suddenly appears on the scene. Advancing, we can 
nowhere take a breathing-space; retreating, we have no haven of refuge. 
We seek a pitched battle, but in vain; yet standing on the defen- 
sive, none of us has a moment's respite. If we simply maintain our 
ground, whole days and months will crawl by; the moment we make a 
move, we have to sustain the enemy's attacks on front and rear. The 
country is wild, destitute of water and plants; the army is lacking in the 
necessaries of life, the horses are jaded and the men worn-out, all the 
resources of strength and skill unavailing, the pass so narrow that a single 
man defending it can check the onset of ten thousand; all means of 
offence in the hands of the enemy, all points of vantage already forfeited 
by ourselves: — in this terrible plight, even though we had the most 
valiant soldiers and the keenest of weapons, how could they be employed 
with the slightest effect?" Students of Greek history may be reminded 
of the awful close to the Sicilian expedition, and the agony of the Athenians 
under Nicias and Demosthenes. [See Thucydides, VII. 78 sqq.]. 

11. On dispersive ground, therefore, fight not. On facile 
ground, halt not. On contentious ground, attack not. 

But rather let all your energies be bent on occupying the advantageous 
position first. So Ts'ao Kung. Li Ch'ttan and others, however, suppose 
the meaning to be that the enemy has already forestalled us, so that it 
would be sheer madness to attack. In the ^ ^ when the 
King of Wu inquires what should be done in this case, Sun Tzii replies: 
"The rule with regard to contentious ground is that those in possession 
have the advantage over the other side. If a position of this kind is 
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secured first by the enemy, beware of attacking him. Lure him away 
by pretending to flee — show your banners and sound your drums — 
make a dash for other places that he cannot afford to lose — trail brush- 
wood and raise a dust — confound his ears and eyes — detach a body 
of your best troops, and place it secretly in ambuscade. Then your op- 
ponent will sally forth to the rescue." 

12. On open ground, do not try to block the enemy's way. 

Because the attempt would be futile, and would expose the blocking 
force itself to serious risks. There are two interpretations of ^SE j^jft . 
1 follow that of Chang Yu ( ^ J# -& |5j[ $h The other 

is indicated in Ts'ao Kung's brief note : ft 2$£ J|§ jjk "Draw closer 
together" — see that a portion of your own army is not cut off. 
Wang Hsi points out that ^ j-Jjj is only another name for the ;^Jj 
"accessible ground" of X. § 2, and says that the advice here given is 
simply a variation of ^)J ^|| "keep a sharp eye on the line of sup- 
plies," be careful that your communications are not cut. The T'ung Tien 
reads M ft ^ . 

On ground of intersecting highways, join hands with your 
allies. 

Or perhaps, "form alliances with neighbouring states." Thus Ts'ao 
Kung has: j^jjk g|| 0^ jjf^. Capt. Calthrop's "cultivate intercourse" is 
much too timid and vague. The original text reads ^ . 

13. On serious ground, gather in plunder. 

On this, Li Ch'iian has the following delicious note: ^\ 

an army penetrates far into the enemy's country, care must be taken not 
to alienate the people by unjust treatment. Follow the example of the 
Han Emperor Kao Tsu, whose march into Ch'in territory was marked 
by no violation of women or looting of valuables. \Nota bene: this was 
in 207 B.C., and may well cause us to blush for the Christian armies 
that entered Peking in 1900 A.D.] Thus he won the hearts of all. In 
the present passage, then, I think that the true reading must be, not 
^ 'plunder,' but ffiE 'do not plunder'." Alas, I fear that in this 
instance the worthy commentator's feelings outran his judgment. Tu Mu, 
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at least, has no such illusions. He says: "When encamped on Serious 
ground,' there being no inducement as yet to advance further, and no 
possibility of retreat, one ought to take measures for a protracted resis- 
tance by bringing in provisions from all sides, and keep a close watch 

on the enemy." Cf. also II. § 9: g| |§ . 
In difficult ground, keep steadily on the march. 
Or, in the words of VIII. § 2, ^ "do not encamp." 

14. On hemmed-in ground, resort to stratagem. 

Ts'ao Kung says: ^ ^ "Try the effect of some unusual artifice;" 
and Tu Yu amplifies this by saying: $ j|£ |||J ^ |g |Jj| fgj 
J5t Jffi ' ^ n sucn a position, some scheme must be devised which 
will suit the circumstances, and if we can succeed in deluding the enemy, 
the peril may be escaped." This is exactly what happened on the famous 
occasion when Hannibal was hemmed in among the mountains on. the 
road to Casilinum, and to all appearances entrapped by the Dictator 
Fabius. The stratagem which Hannibal devised to baffle his foes was 
remarkably like that which T'ien Tan had also employed with success 
exactly 62 years before. [See IX. § 24, note.] When night came on, 
bundles of twigs were fastened to the horns of some 2000 oxen and set 
on fire, the terrified animals being then quickly driven along the mountain 
side towards the passes which were beset by the enemy. The strange 
spectacle of these rapidly moving lights so alarmed and discomfited the 
Romans that they withdrew from their position, and Hannibal's army 
passed safely through the defile. [See Polybius, III. 93, 94; Livy, XXII. 
16, 17.] 

On desperate ground, fight. 

For, as Chia Lin remarks: ^ ^ ^ ^ 1% "if you 

fight with all your might, there is a chance of life; whereas death is cer- 
tain if you cling to your corner." 

15. Those who were called skilful leaders of old 
J^f g|| is omitted in the T l u Shu text. 

knew how to drive a wedge between the enemy's front 
and rear; 

More literally, "cause the front and rear to lose touch with each other." 
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to prevent co-operation between his large and small divi- 
sions; to hinder the good troops from rescuing the bad, 

I doubt if "flf* can mean "officers and men," as Capt. Calthrop 
translates. This is wanted for . 

the officers from rallying their men. 

The reading derived from the Yil Lan, must be considered very 
doubtful. The original text has and the T l u Shu 

1 6. When the enemy's men were scattered, they prevented 
them from concentrating; 

Capt. Calthrop translates >*j£ "they scattered the enemy," which 
cannot be right. 

even when their forces were united, they managed to keep 
them in disorder. 

Mei Yao-ch'en's note makes the sense plain : ffij 
"n" IS Sf£ 'rf' ffij >P h£ ^ • ^ these clauses, of course, down to 
^\ are dependent on ^ in § 15. 

17. When it was to their advantage, they made a for- 
ward move; when otherwise, they stopped still. 

Mei Yao-ch'en connects this with the foregoing: fffi 'Qj ^ 
lit ^ ^ ^ fl] f|lj ®f flj MM it "Having 'succeeded in thus 
dislocating the enemy, they would push forward in order to secure any 
advantage to be gained; if there was no advantage to be gained, they 
would remain where they were." 

18. If asked how to cope with a great host of the 
enemy in orderly array and on the point of marching to 
the attack, 

[|{] is like g£ , introducing a supposed question. 

I should say: u Begin by seizing something which your op- 
ponent holds dear; then he will be amenable to your will." 
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Opinions differ as to what Sun Tzti had in mind. Ts'ao Kung thinks 
it is lt£ ^ff £ 5^lJ "some strategical advantage on which the enemy 
is depending." Tu Mu says: ;Jg| ^ $1 j& || ^ |JJ l£ 

things which an enemy is anxious to do, and on the accomplishment of 
which his success depends, are: (i) to capture our favourable positions; 
(2) to ravage our cultivated land; (3) to guard his own communications." 
Our object then must be to thwart his plans in these three directions 
and thus render him helpless. [Cf. III. § 3.] But this exegesis unduly 
strains the meaning of j§p and and 1 agree with Ch'en Hao, who 
says that Ji/j* ^ does not refer only to strategical advantages, but is 
any person or thing that may happen to be of importance to the enemy. 
By boldly seizing the initiative in this way, you at once throw the other 
side on the defensive. 

19. Rapidity is the essence of war: 

means "the conditions of war," not, as Capt. Calthrop 
says, "the spirit of the troops." According to Tu Mu, |J£ =f -J£ 
fpf ^lic " tn * s * s a summar y of leading principles in warfare," and 

he adds: jjfc J*j & £ <|* % % " These are the 

profoundest truths of military science, and the chief business of the general." 
The following anecdotes, told by Ho Shih, show the importance attached 
to speed by two of China's greatest generals. In 227 A.D., 
Meng Ta, governor of ^ jjjjjj Hsin-ch'eng under the Wei Emperor Wen 
Ti, was meditating defection to the House of Shu, and had entered into 
correspondence with Chu-ko Liang, Prime Minister of that State. The 
Wei general Ssti-ma I was then military governor of Wan, and get- 
ting wind of Meng Ta's treachery, he at once set off with an army to 
anticipate his revolt, having previously cajoled him by a specious message 
of friendly import. Ssii-ma's officers came to him and said: "If Meng 
Ta has leagued himself with Wu and Shu, the matter should be thor- 
oughly investigated before we make a move." Ssu-ma I replied: "Meng 
Ta is an unprincipled man, and we ought to go and punish him at once, 
while he is still wavering and before he has thrown off the mask." Then, by 
a series of forced marches, he brought his army under the walls of Hsin- 
ch'eng within the space of eight days. Now Meng Ta had previously said in 
a letter to Chu-ko Liang: "Wan is 1200 li from here. When the news 
of my revolt reaches Ssti-ma I, he will at once inform his Imperial Master, 
but it will be a whole month before any steps can be taken, and by that 
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time my city will be well fortified. Besides, Ssti-ma I is sure not to 
come himself, and the generals that will be sent against us are not 
worth troubling about." The next letter, however, was filled with con- 
sternation: "Though only eight days have passed since I threw off my 
allegiance, an army is already at the city-gates. What miraculous rapidity 
is this!" A fortnight later, Hsin-ch'eng had fallen and Meng Ta had 
lost his head. [See Chin Shu, ch. i, f. 3.] In 621 A.D., Li Ching was 
sent from jS|jp >J»J>| K'uei-chou in Ssii-ch'uan to reduce the successful 

rebel Hsiao Hsien, who had set up as Emperor at the modern 

^| Ching-chou Fu in Hupeh. It was autumn, and the Yangtsze 
being then in flood, Hsiao Hsien never dreamt that his adversary would 
venture to come down through the gorges, and consequently made no 
preparations. But Li Ching embarked his army without loss of time, and 
was just about to start when the other generals implored him to postpone 
his departure until the river was in a less dangerous state for navigation. 
Li Ching replied: "To the soldier, overwhelming speed is of paramount 
importance, and he must never miss opportunities. Now is the time to 
strike, before Hsiao Hsien even knows that we have got an army together. 
If we seize the present moment when the river is in flood, we shall ap- 
pear before his capital with startling suddenness, like the thunder which 
is heard before you have time to stop your ears against it. [See VII, 
§ 19, note.] This is the great principle in war. Even if he gets to know 
of our approach, he will have to levy his soldiers in such a hurry that 
they will not be fit to oppose us. Thus the full fruits of victory will be 
ours." All came about as he predicted, and Hsiao Hsien was obliged to 
surrender, nobly stipulating that his people should be spared and he alone 
suffer the penalty of death. [See Hsin T l ang Shu, ch. 93, f . 1 v 0 .] 

take advantage of the enemy's unreadiness, make your 
way by unexpected routes, and attack unguarded spots. 

20. The following are the principles to be observed by 
an invading force : The further you penetrate into a country, 
the greater will be the solidarity of your troops, and thus 
the defenders will not prevail against you. 

21. Make forays in fertile country in order to supply 
your army with food. 

Cf. supra, § 13. Li Ch'iian does not venture on a note here. 

22. Carefully study the well-being of your men, 
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, according to Wang Hsi } means: ^ || ffc ^ /g] fg £ 



"Pet them, humour them, give them plenty of food and drink, and look 
after them generally." 

and do not overtax them. Concentrate your energy and 
hoard your strength. 

Tu Mu explains these words in a rhyming couplet: J|J ^ ^ 
— ' Wt Jf^J an( ^ Ch'en recalls the line of action adopted in 224 B.C. 
by the famous general ^ Wang Chien, whose military genius largely 
contributed to the success of the First Emperor. He had invaded the 
Ch'u State, where a universal levy was made to oppose him. But, being 
doubtful of the temper of his troops, he declined all invitations to fight 
and remained strictly on the defensive. In vain did the Ch'u general try 
to force a battle: day after day Wang Chien kept inside his walls and 
would not come out, but devoted his whole time and energy to winning 
the affection and confidence of his men. He took care that they should 
be well fed, sharing his own meals with them, provided facilities for 
bathing, and employed every method of judicious indulgence to weld 
them into a loyal and homogeneous body. After some time had elapsed, 
he told off certain persons to find out how the men were amusing them- 
selves. The answer was, that they were contending with one another in 
putting the weight and long-jumping ^ Jj^J). When Wang 

Chien heard that they were engaged in these athletic pursuits, he knew 
that their spirits had been strung up to the required pitch and that they 
were now ready for fighting. By this time the Ch'u army, after repeating 
their challenge again and again, had marched away eastwards in disgust. 
The Ch'in general immediately broke up his camp and followed them, 
and in the battle that ensued they were routed with great slaughter. 
Shortly afterwards, the whole of Ch'u was conquered by Ch'in, and the 
kin S ^ Fu-ch'u led into captivity. [See Shih Chi, ch. 73, f. 5 r°. 
It should be noted that, being a taboo character under the Ch'in 
dynasty, the name figures as throughout.] 

Keep your army continually on the move, 

In order that the enemy may never know exactly where you are. It has 
struck me, however, that the true reading might be, not ^Jg J£, but 

J§| -ft "link your army together'' [cf. supra % 46, 3£ ^ ^ ^ || ] } 

which would be more in keeping with ^ ||f j/j . Capt. Calthrop 
cuts the Gordian knot by omitting the words altogether. 

and devise unfathomable plans. 

Ch'ang Yu's paraphrase is: ^ % ^ £ |f . 
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# b iuj n 

23. Throw your soldiers into positions whence there is 
no escape , and they will prefer death to flight. 

Cf. Nicias' speech to the Athenians: ,T6 re t-vpTrav yvure, <5 £v3p£$| 
(ft par tiar at, avayxciiov rs ov £/a7v avSpccvtv ctyahoiq ytyvcirbcci, fxvi 'ovroq 
%upiov eyyv$ otfci &v fxccXaxKrbhrsq truteTrs, etc. [Thuc. VII. 77- v ii-] 

If they will face death, there is nothing they may not achieve. 

^ by itself constitutes the protasis, and ^ is the interrogative = ^ . 
Capt. Calthrop makes the protasis end with ^ : "If there be no alter- 
native but death." But I do not see how this is to be got out of the 
Chinese. Chang Yii gives a clear paraphrase: TjS ^£ 'jf\ 

^ and quotes his favourite Wei Liao Tzft (ch. 3): — ■ ^ 

m j§ n a m % t & a m & n n & £ m % m 

"If one man were to run amok with a sword in the market-place, 
and everybody else tried to get out of his way, I should not allow that 
this man alone had courage and that all the rest were contemptible 
cowards. The truth is, that a desperado and a man who sets some value 
on his life do not meet on even terms." 

Officers and men alike will put forth their uttermost strength. 

-|- ^ appears to stand for the more usual -j^ Chang Yii says: 

^lffi|||itii^#^^^^^J " lf the y are in an awkward 
place together, they will surely exert their united strength to get out of it." 

24. Soldiers when in desperate straits lose the sense 

of fe ar. If there is no place of refuge, they will stand 

firm. If they are in the heart of a hostile country, they 

will show n stubb orn front. 

Capt. Calthrop weakly says: "there is unity," as though the text were 
J||J Jj^ as in § 20. But jfy introduces quite a new idea — that of 
tenacity — which Ts'ao Kung tries to explain by the word "to 
bind fast." 

If there is no help for it, they will fight hard. 
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25. Thus, without waiting to be marshalled, the soldiers 
will be constantly on the qui vive; 

Tu Mu says: Jf> ffi j $ I§| fffl § ^ f|| • Capt. Calthrop wrongly 
translates ^> "without warnings." 

without waiting to be asked, they will do your will; 

Literally, "without asking, you will get." Chang Yii's paraphrase is: 

without restrictions, they will be faithful; 

Chang Yu says: ^ ^ fRl H ± . 
without giving orders, they can be trusted. - 

This last clause is very similar in sense to the one preceding, except 
that indicates the soldiers' attachment to their leader, and 'fpj the 
leader's attitude towards them. I rather doubt if >f=| can mean "they 
will have confidence in their leader," as the commentary seems to indi- 
cate. That way, the sense is not nearly so good. On the other hand, it 
is just possible that here, as in VIII. § 8 and infra, § 55, 'fpj may = f^l ; 
"without orders, they will carry out [their leader's plans]." The whole 
of this paragraph, of course, has reference to "desperate ground." 

26. Prohibit the taking of omens, and do away with 
superst itious d oubts. ~~, ^pi^C^Ct^^L^ 

jj^ is amplified by Ts'ao Kung into 

^ M Z ft*- Cf - the Ssil ~ ma Fa > ch - 3: jg£ M j 

Then, until death itself comes, no calamity need be feared. 

The superstitious, "bound in to saucy doubts and fears," degenerate 
into cowards and "die many times before their deaths." Tu Mu quotes 



Huang Shih-kung: # M f# ^ # ^ |£ ± l> 1*9 $ £ 

1^1 HL 5 i Z f& "'Spells and incantations should be strictly 
forbidden, and no officer allowed to inquire by divination into the fortunes 
of an army, for fear the soldier's minds should be seriously perturbed.' 
The meaning is," he continues, "that if all doubts and scruples are dis- 
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28. it^H ±&&%Bmm^%K%m% 

carded, your men will never falter in their resolution until they die." 
The reading of the standard text is )SJj* "there will be no refuge," 
which does not fit in well here. I therefore prefer to adopt the variant 
^ , which evidently stood in Li Ch'iian's text. 

27. If our soldiers are not overburdened with money, 
it is not because they have a distaste for riches; if their 
lives are not unduly long, it is not because they are dis- 
inclined to longevity. 

Chang Yu has the best note on this passage : ^ $3. ||| £ J^j* 

^> ^ ti ili "Wecdth and long life are things for which all men have 
a natural inclination. Hence, if they burn or fling away valuables, and 
sacrifice their own lives, it is not that they dislike them, but simply that 
they have no choice." Sun Tzil is slyly insinuating that, as soldiers are 
but human, it is for the general to see that temptations to shirk fighting 
and grow rich are not thrown in their way. Capt. Calthrop, mistaking 
3& for the adjective, has: "not because money is a bad thing ... not 
because long life is evil." 

28. On the day they are ordered out to battle, your 
soldiers may weep, 



The word in the Chinese is g|j "snivel." This is taken to indicate 
more genuine grief than tears alone. 

those sitting up bedewing their garments, and those lying 
down letting the tears run down their cheeks. 

Not because they are afraid, but because, as Ts'ao Kung says, ^ jffi 
^ ft - }* ^ ave em fr racec * tne A™ resolution to do or die." We 
may remember that the heroes of the Iliad were equally childlike in 
showing their emotion. Chang Yu alludes to the mournful parting at the 
I River between fjipj Ching K'o and his friends, when the former 
was sent to attempt the life of the KingofCh'in (afterwards First Emperor) 
in 227 B.C. The tears of all flowed down like rain as he bade them 

farewell and uttered the following lines: ^ ^ ^ % ^ -fa ^ ^ 
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^--J- — ^./^^^^^ "The shrill blast is blowing, Chilly the 
burn ; Your champion is going — Not to return." * 
But let them once be brought to bay, and they will display 
the courage of a Chu or a Kuei. 

^ was the personal name of ^ Chuan Chu, a native of the Wu 
State and contemporary with Sun Tzu" himself, who was employed by 
4V 3fe Kung-tzd Kuang, better known as Ho Lii Wang, to assas- 
sinate his sovereign ^ ^ Wang Liao with a dagger which he secreted 
in the belly of a fish served up at a banquet. He succeeded in his at- 
tempt, but was immediately hacked to pieces by the king's bodyguard. 
This was in 515 B.C. The other hero referred to, ^ J^|j Ts'ao Kuei 
(or Ts'ao ^ Mo), performed the exploit which has made his nanie 
famous 166 years earlier, in 681 B.C. Lu had been thrice defeated by 
Ch'i, and was just about to conclude a treaty surrendering a large slice 
of territory, when Ts'ao Kuei suddenly seized ^ Huan Kung, the 
Duke of Ch'i, as he stood on the altar steps and held a dagger against 
his chest. None of the Duke's retainers dared to move a muscle, and 
Ts'ao Kuei proceeded to demand full restitution, declaring that Lu was 
being unjustly treated because she was a smaller and weaker state. Huan 
Kung, in peril of his life, was obliged to consent, whereupon Ts'ao Kuei 
flung away his dagger and quietly resumed his place amid the terrified 
assemblage without having so much as changed colour. As was to be 
expected, the Duke wanted afterwards to lepudiate the bargain, but his 
wise old counsellor -^ijj Kuan Chung pointed out to him the impolicy 
of breaking his word, and the upshot was that this bold stroke regained 
for Lu the whole of what she had lost in three pitched battles. [For 
another anecdote of Ts'ao Kuei see VII. § 27, note; and for the biogra- 
phies of these three bravos, Ts'ao, Chuan and Ching, see Shih Chi, ch. 86.] 

29. The skilful tactician may be likened to the shtiai-jan. 
Now the shuai-jan is a snake that is found in the Ch'ang 
mountains. ^^j&^f* 

means "suddenly" or "rapidly," and the snake in question was 
doubtless so called owing to the rapidity of its movements. Through 
this passage, the term has now come to be used in the sense of "military 
manoeuvres." The [Jj have apparently not been identified. 

* Giles' Biographical Dictionary, no. 399. 
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Strike at its head, and you will be attacked by its tail; 
strike at its tail, and you will be attacked by its head; 
strike at its middle, 

Another reading in the Yii Lan for pjj is fjj^ "belly." 

and you will be attacked by head and tail both. 

30. Asked if an army can be made to imitate the 
shuai-jan, 

That is, as Mei Yao-ch'en says, ^ffi&^^^i$$ij$Jj^ 
$0 — ' ffff "I s ^ possible to make the front and rear of an army 
each swiftly responsive to attack on the other, just as though they were 
parts of a single living body ?" 

I should answer, Yes. For the men of Wu and the men 
of Yiieh are enemies; 
Cf. VI. § 21. 

yet if they are crossing a river in the same boat and 
are caught by a storm, they will come to each other's 
assistance just as the left hand helps the right. 

The meaning is: If two enemies will help each other in a time of com- 
mon peril, how much more should two parts of the same army, bound 
together as they are by every tie of interest and fellow-feeling. Yet it is 
notorious that many a campaign has been ruined through lack of co- 
operation, especially in the case of allied armies. 

31. Hence it is not enough to put one's trust in the 
tethering of horses, 

is said here to be equivalent to . 

and the burying of chariot wheels in the ground. 

These quaint devices to prevent one's army from running away recall 
the Athenian hero Sophanes, who carried an anchor with him at the 
battle of Plataea, by means of which he fastened himself firmly to one 
spot. [See Herodotus, IX. 74.] It is not enough, says Sun Tzu, to render 
flight impossible by such mechanical means. You will not succeed unless 

9 
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your men have tenacity and unity of purpose, and, above all, a spirit of 
sympathetic co-operation. This is the lesson which can be learned from 
the shuai-jan. 

32. The principle on which to manage an army is to 
set up one standard of courage which all must reach. 

Literally, "level the courage [of all] as though [it were that of] one." 
If the ideal army is to form a single organic whole, then it follows that 
the resolution and spirit of its component parts must be of the same 
quality, or at any rate must not fall below a certain standard. Wellington's 
seemingly ungrateful description of his army at Waterloo as "the worst 
he had ever commanded" meant no more than that it was deficient in 
this important particular — unity of spirit and courage. Had he not 
foreseen the Belgian defections and carefully kept those troops in the 
background, he would almost certainly have lost the day. 

33. How to make the best of both strong and weak 
— that is a question involving the proper use of ground. 

This is rather a hard sentence on the first reading, but the key to it 
will be found, firstly, in the pause after ^B, and next, in the meaning 
of itself. The best equivalent for this that I can think of is the 
German "zur Geltung kommen." Mei Yao-ch'en's paraphrase is: -|£ ffiE 

3fi M W # ffl % 1= 0 Z W> & " The w ^ t0 eliminate 
the differences of strong and weak and to make both serviceable is to 
utilise accidental features of the ground." Less reliable troops, if posted 
in strong positions, will hold out as long as better troops on more exposed 
terrain. The advantage of position neutralises the inferiority in stamina 
and courage. Col. Henderson says: "With all respect to the text books, 
and to ordinary tactical teaching, I am inclined to think that the study 
of ground is often overlooked, and that by no means sufficient importance 
is attached to the selection of positions . . . and to the immense advantages 
that are to be derived, whether you are defending or attacking, from the 
proper utilisation of natural features."* 

34. Thus the skilful general conducts his army just as 
though he were leading a single man, willy-nilly, by 
the hand. 



* "The Science of War," p. 333. 
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Tu Mu says: ^ ^ "The simile has reference to the ease with 

which he does it." ^ means that he makes it impossible for 

his troops to do otherwise than obey. Chang Yii quotes a jingle, to be 
found in Wu TzU, ch. 4: ft Z ffi M , ftZ 

35. It is the business of a general to be quiet and thus 
ensure secrecy ; upright and just, and thus maintain order. 

seems to combine the meanings "noiseless" and "imperturbable," 
both of which attributes would of course conduce to secrecy. Tu Mu 
explains J£|£| as |^| j^jlj "deep and inscrutable," and J£> as 2p 

jE 1|5 "^ a * r anc * unbiassed." Mei Yao-ch'en alone among the com- 
mentators takes yp in the sense 

of frf $3 "self-controlled." |^[ and 
jjp are causally connected with and j£* respectively. This is not 

brought out at all in Capt. Calthrop's rendering: "The general should be 
calm, inscrutable, just and prudent." The last adjective, moreover, can 

in no sense be said to represent jj^J . 

36. He must be able to mystify his officers and men 
by false reports and appearances, 

Literally, "to deceive their eyes and ears" — being here used as 
a verb in the sense of . 

and thus keep them in total ignorance. 

Ts'ao Kung gives us one of his excellent apophthegms: Jj£ "pj" |ltl 

~jf> flE JH "The troops must not be allowed to share 

your schemes in the beginning; they may only rejoice with you over 
their happy outcome." "To mystify, mislead, and surprise the enemy," 
is one of the first principles in war, as has been frequently pointed out. 
But how about the other process — the mystification of one's own men? 
Those who may think that Sun Tzti is over-emphatic on this point would 
do well to read Col. Henderson's remarks on Stonewall Jackson's Valley 
campaign: "The infinite pains," he says, "with which Jackson sought to 
conceal, even from his most trusted staff officers, his movements, his in- 
tentions, and his thoughts, a commander less thorough would have pro- 
nounced useless" — etc. etc. * In the year 88 A.D., as we read in ch. 47 




* "Stonewall Jackson," vol. I, p. 421. 
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37. £g$$£tti$A&ift£g@ft£&i$ 

of the Hou Han Shu, "Pan Ch'ao took the field with 25,000 men from 
Khotan and other Central Asian states with the object of crushing Yarkand. 
The King of Kutcha replied by dispatching his chief commander to suc- 
cour the place with an army drawn from the kingdoms of Wen-su, Ku- 
rao and Wei-t'ou, totalling 50,000 men. Pan Ch'ao summoned his officers 
and also the King of Khotan to a council of war, and said: 'Our forces 
are now outnumbered and unable to make head against the enemy. The 
best plan, then, is for us to separate and disperse, each in a different 
direction. The King of Khotan will march away by the easterly route, 
and I will then return myself towards the west. Let us wait until the 
evening drum has sounded and then start.' Pan Ch'ao now secretly 
released the prisoners whom he had taken alive, and the King of Kutcha 
was thus informed of his plans. Much elated by the news, the latter set 
off at once at the head of 10,000 horsemen to bar Pan Ch'ao's retreat 
in the west, while the King of Wen-su rode eastwards with 8000 horse 
in order to intercept the King of Khotan. As soon as Pan Ch'ao knew 
that the two chieftains had gone, he called his divisions together, got 
them well in hand, and at cock-crow hurled them against the army of 
Yarkand, as it lay encamped. The barbarians, panic-stricken, fled in 
confusion, and were closely pursued by Pan Ch'ao. Over 5000 heads were 
brought back as trophies, besides immense spoils in the shape of horses 
and cattle and valuables of every description. Yarkand then capitulating, 
Kutcha and the other kingdoms drew off their respective forces. From 
that time forward, Pan Ch'ao's prestige completely overawed the countries 
of the west." In this case, we see that the Chinese general not only 
kept his own officers in ignorance of his real plans, but actually took the 
bold step of dividing his army in order to deceive the enemy. 

37. By altering his arrangements and changing his plans, 

Wang Hsi thinks that this means, not using the same stratagem twice. He 

says: & fiz^&Mzmn^Mzz^ftz. 

he keeps the enemy without definite knowledge. 

Note that ^ denotes the enemy, as opposed to the ^ of § 36. 
Capt. Calthrop, not perceiving this, joins the two paragraphs into one. 
Chang Yii quotes % £j ^ as saying: ^ ^ H ^ # # it 

axiom, that war is based on deception, does not apply only to deception 
of the enemy. You must deceive even your own soldiers. Make them 
follow you, but without letting them know why." 
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38. MUZ&ftigff 9ff*g#ft|iJt2ttA* 

mzmm 

By shifting his camp and taking circuitous routes, he 
prevents the enemy from anticipating his purpose. 

Wang Hsi paraphrases ^ lt£ as j|| J^j ^ "camp on easy 

ground," and Chang Yu follows him, saying: S Jj§ ^ fffl 

Wt ' "^ ut * s an utter ty untenable view. For lit ^ , 
cf. VII. 4. Chia Lin, retaining his old interpretation of those words, is 
now obliged to explain ^ l|£ as "cause the enemy to shift his camp," 
which is awkward in the extreme. 

38. At the critical moment, the leader of an army acts 
like one who has climbed up a height and then kicks 
away the ladder behind him. ' 

I must candidly confess that I do not understand the syntax of ^||) Jtjl 
^ Jljj , though the meaning is fairly plain. The difficulty has evidently 
been felt, for Tu Mu tells us that one text omits llfj . It is more 
likely, however, that a couple of characters have dropped out. 

He carries his men deep into hostile territory before he 
shows his hand. \ 

^jf j£ $!|, literally, "releases the spring" (see V. § 15), that is, takes 
some decisive step which makes it impossible for the army to return — 
like Jp| ^Jjj Hsiang Yu, who sunk his ships after crossing a river. Ch'en 
Hao, followed by Chia Lin, understands the words less well as lt£ 
j^H "puts forth every artifice at his command." But ^ in this derived 
sense occurs nowhere else in Sun Tzu. 

39. jHe burns his boats and breaks his cooking-pots ; 

Omitted in the Tu Shu. 

like a shepherd driving a flock of sheep, he drives his 
men this way and that, and none knows whither he is going. 

The Tu Shu inserts another )0j|| after . Tu Mu says: = |Jf ^0 

cognisant of orders to advance or retreat; it is ignorant of the ulterior 
ends of attacking and conquering." 
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40. M=.MZMnZMmitmm %Z^% 

41. jimz^m^zm aih zm-* w^^ifc 

42. z^nm^mmik 

40. To muster his host and bring it into danger: — 
this may be termed the business of the general 

Sun Tzu* means that after mobilisation there should be no delay in 
aiming a blow at the enemy's heart. With ^ ^ ^ |Jj^ cf. supra, 
§ 23 : ^ ^ fflE fifr . Note how he returns again and again to this 
point. Among the warring states of ancient China, desertion was no 
doubt a much more present fear and serious evil than it is in the armies 
of to-day. 

41. The different measures suited to the nine varieties 
of ground; 

Chang Yii says: % ^ £ Jfi tff $g "One must not be 
hide-bound in interpreting the rules for the nine varieties of ground. 

the expediency of aggressive or defensive tactics; 

The use of jjfjj ^ "contraction and expansion" may be illustrated by 

the saying "jfjj , which almost exactly corresponds to the French 

"il faut reculer pour mieux sauter." * Capt. Calthrop, more suo, avoids 
a real translation and has: "the suiting of the means to the occasion." 

and the fundamental laws of human nature : these are 
things that must most certainly be studied. 

42. When invading hostile territory, the general prin- 
ciple is, that penetrating deeply brings cohesion ; penetrating 
but a short way means dispersion. 

Cf. supra, § 20. 

43. When you leave your own country behind, and 
take your army across neighbouring territory, 

Chang Ytt's paraphrase is jpj) ^ =^ . 
you find yourself on critical ground. 



See Giles 1 Dictionary, no. 9817. 
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44. A # S Mb A 8! * © «n& 

This "ground" is cursorily mentioned in VIII. § 2, but it does not 
figure among the Nine ^jj of this chapter or the Six in chap. X. 

One's first impulse would be to translate it "distant ground" 
is commonly used in the sense of "distant lands"), but this, if we can 
trust the commentators, is precisely what is not meant here. Mei Yao- 
ch'en says it is Jf> % gg & % % $r # - Z & 
"a position not far enough advanced to be called 'facile,' and not near 
enough to home to be called 'dispersive,' but something between the 
two." That, of course, does not explain the name ^ , which seems to 
imply that the general has severed his communications and temporarily 
cut himself off from his base. Thus, Wang Hsi says: "It is ground sepa- 
rated from home by an interjacent state, whose territory we have had to 
cross in order to reach it. Hence it is incumbent on us to settle our 
business there quickly." He adds that this position is of rare occurrence, 
which is the reason why it is not included among the jfy. Capt. 
Calthrop gives but a poor rendering of this sentence: "To leave home 
and cross the borders is to be free from interference." 

When there are means of communication 

The T l u Shu reads j|| for ^ . 

on all four sides, the ground is one of intersecting highways. 

From JJtJ down to the end of § 45, we have some of the definitions 
of the early part of the chapter repeated in slightly different language. 
Capt. Calthrop omits these altogether. 

44. When you penetrate deeply into a country, it is 
serious ground. When you penetrate but a little way, it 
is facile ground. 

45. When you have the enemy 's strongholds on your rear, 

and narrow passes in front, it is hemmed-in ground. When 
there is no place of refuge at all, it is desperate ground. 

46. Therefore, on dispersive ground, I would inspire 
my men with unity of purpose. 
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47. 

This end, according to Tu Mu, is best attained by remaining on the 
defensive, and avoiding battle. Cf. supra, § 11. 

On facile ground, I would see that there is close con- 
nection between all parts of my army. 

The Toting Tien has 3fc instead of ^ . The present reading is sup- 
ported by the ^ |J£ of Cheng Yu-hsien. As Tu Mu says, the object 
is to guard against two possible contingencies: — • ^ jj^ ;j£ 
— \ pg- ^ j£ ||£ "(1) the desertion of our own troops; (2) a 
sudden attack on the part of the enemy." Cf. VII. § 17 : lit ^ ffi . 

Mei Yao-ch'en says: fj fty ^ ^ # |g lfc glj # ]i 0fl 

"On the march, the regiments should be in close touch; in an encamp- 
ment, there should be continuity between the fortifications." He seems 
to have forgotten, by the way, what Sun Tzti says above: ^Jj |||J 

M jH . 

m\ Al. m 

47. On contentious ground, I would hurry up my rear. 

This is Ts'ao Kung's interpretation. Chang Yii adopts its, saying: 
'g* j|t S ^ ^ "||* J|| ^ 3g "We must quickly bring up our 
rear, so that head and tail may both reach the goal." That is, they must 
not be allowed to straggle up a long way apart. Mei Yao-ch'en offers 
another equally plausible explanation: l|£ ^Jj ^jff 

^ M'J lij ^ Jt^l ^ ^ "Supposing the enemy has not yet reached 
the coveted position, and we are behind him, we should advance with 
all speed in order to dispute its possession." llfc would thus denote the 
enemy, ^ being the preposition, and ^Sl would retain its usual intrans- 



itive sense. Cf. VII. §4: ^ A § A Ch ^ n Hao > on 

the other hand, assuming that the enemy has had time select his own 
ground, quotes VI. § i, where Sun Tzu* warns us against coming exhausted 
to the attack. His own idea of the situation is rather vaguely expressed : 

f^^ik^M^^M^M^ " If there is a fav ° urable 

position lying in front of you, detach a picked body of troops to occupy 
it; then if the enemy, relying on their numbers, come up to make a fight 
for it, you may fall quickly on their rear with your main body, and 
victory will be assured." It was thus, he adds, that Chao She beat 
the army of Ch'in. [See p. 57.] Li Ch'uan would read ^ for , it 
is not easy to see why. 
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48. On open ground, I would keep a vigilant eye on 
my defences. 

As Wang Hsi says, ||J| ||| ^ ^ "fearing a surprise attack." The 
Vang Tien reads here [jJJ i£ j^jjjj (see next sentence). 

On ground of intersecting highways, I would consolidate 
my alliances. 

The T'ung Tien reads g|| ^ jfj , which Tu Yu explains as "watching 

the market towns," ^ ^ ^ "the hotbeds of revolution." Capt. 

Calthrop translates jjj] Zt£ jjijjjj by the same words as ^ ^ in § 12: 
"cultivate intercourse." 

49. On serious ground, I would try to ensure a con- 
tinuous stream of supplies. 

The commentators take this as referring to forage and plunder, not, as 
one might expect, to an unbroken communication with a home base. 
One text, indeed, gives the reading j£ ^ . Cf. §13. Capt. Calthrop's 
"be careful of supplies" fails to render the force of ||| . 

On difficult ground, I would keep pushing on along the road. 

Capt. Calthrop's "do not linger" cannot be called a translation, but 
only a paraphrase of the paraphrase offered by Ts'ao Kung : ^ jj^ ^ 
"Pass away from it in all haste." 

50. On hemmed-in ground, I would block any way 
of retreat. 



^^^[||;^J^^[gj "To make it seem that I mean to 
defend the position, whereas my real intention is to burst suddenly through 
the enemy's lines" [Meng Shin]; 'gj ^fc 7j£ jjfc §jf| "in order 
to make my soldiers fight with desperation" [Mei Yao-ch'en]; ^ 
^ff ^ "fearing lest my men be tempted to run away" [Wang Hsi], 
Tu Mu points out that this is the converse of VII. § 36, where it is the 
enemy who is surrounded. In 532 A.D., Kao Huan, afterwards 

Emperor and canonised as jjjjjj jj£ Shen-wu, was surrounded by a great 
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army under ||| ^ Sfc Erh-chu Chao and others. His own force was 
comparatively small, consisting only of 2000 horse and something under 
30,000 foot. The lines of investment had not been drawn very, closely 
together, gaps being left at certain points. But Kao Huan, instead of 
trying to escape, actually made a shift to block all the remaining outlets 
himself by driving into them a number of oxen and donkeys roped to- 
gether. As soon as his officers and men saw that there was nothing for 
it but to conquer or die, their spirits rose to an extraordinary pitch of 
exaltation, and they charged with such desperate ferocity that the opposing 
ranks broke and crumbled under their onslaught. [See Tu Mu's com- 
mentary, and ^ ^ |j£ ch. 1, fol. 6.] 

On desperate ground, I would proclaim to my soldiers 
the hopelessness of saving their lives. 

Tu Yusays: WL%k& 2 %& Wl 

tJ& 5^ ifc "Burn your baggage and impedimenta, throw away 

your stores and provisions, choke up the wells, destroy your cooking- 
stoves, and make it plain to your men that they cannot survive, but 
must fight to the death." Mei Yao-ch'en says epigrammatically : 7j>fc 
"PJ* /jl "The only chance of life lies in giving up all hope of it." This 

concludes what Sun Tzti has to say about "grounds" and the "variations" 
corresponding to them. Reviewing the passages which bear on this im- 
portant subject, we cannot fail to be struck by the desultory and unme- 
thodical fashion in which it is treated. Sun Tzii begins abruptly in VIII. 
§ 2 to enumerate "variations" before touching on "grounds" at all, but 
only mentions five, namely nos. 7, 5, 8 and 9 of the subsequent list, and 
one that is not included in it. A few varieties of ground are dealt with 
in the earlier portion of chap. IX, and then chap. X sets forth six new 
grounds, with six variations of plan to match. None of these is mentioned 
again, though the first is hardly to be distinguished from ground no. 4 
in the next chapter. At last, in chap. XI, we come to the Nine Grounds 
par excellence, immediately followed by the variations. This takes us 
down to § 14. In §§ 43 — 45, fresh definitions are provided for nos. 5,6, 
2, 8 and 9 (in the order given), as well as for the tenth ground noticed 
in chap VIII; and finally, the nine variations are enumerated once more 
from beginning to end, all, with the exception of 5, 6 and 7, being dif- 
ferent from those previously given. Though it is impossible to account 
for the present state of Sun Tzii's text, a few suggestive facts may be 
brought into prominence: (1) Chap. VIII, according to the title, should 
deal with nine variations, whereas only five appear. (2) It is an abnorm- 
ally short chapter. (3) Chap. XI is entitled The Nine Grounds. Several 
of these are defined twice over, besides which there are two distinct lists 
of the corresponding variations. (4) The length of the chapter is dispro- 
portionate, being double that of any other except IX. I do not propose 
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to draw any inferences from these facts, beyond the general conclusion 
that Sun Tztt's work cannot have come down to us in the shape in which 
it left his hands: chap. VIII is obviously defective and probably out of 
place, while XI seems to contain matter that has either been added by a 
later hand or ought to appear elsewhere. 

51. For it is the soldier's disposition to offer an ob- 
sti nate resistance when surrounded, to fight hard when 
he cannot help himself, and to obey promptly when he 
h as fallen into danger. 

K'J ^3: * s ren dered by Capt. Calthrop : "to pursue the enemy if he 
retreat." But cannot mean "to retreat." Its primary sense is to 
pass over, hence to go too far, to exceed or to err. Here, however, the 
word has lost all implication of censure, and appears to mean "to pass 
the boundary line dividing safety from danger," or, as Chang Yu puts it, 
fi§ "J* j^j HI £ Mil " t0 k e deeply involved in a perilous position." 
The latter commentator alludes to the conduct of Pan Ch'ao's devoted 
followers in 73 A.D. The story runs thus in the Hou Han Shu y ch. 47, 
fol. iv°: "When Pan Ch'ao arrived at 5^ Shan-shan, J§| Kuang, 
the King of the country, received him at first with great politeness and 
respect; but shortly afterwards his behaviour underwent a sudden change, 
and he became remiss and negligent. Pan Ch'ao spoke about this to 
the officers of his suite: 'Have you not noticed/ he said, 'that Kuang's 
polite intentions are on the wane? This must signify that envoys have 
come from the Northern barbarians, and that consequently he is in a 
state of indecision, not knowing with which side to throw in his lot. 
That surely is the reason. The truly wise man, we are told, can perceive 
things before they have come to pass; how much more, then, those that 
are already manifest!' Thereupon he called one of the natives who had 
been assigned to his service, and set a trap for him, saying: 'Where are 
those envoys from the Hsiung-nu who arrived some days ago?' The man 
was so taken aback that between surprise and fear he presently blurted 
out the whole truth. Pan Ch'ao, keeping his informant carefully under 
lock and key, then summoned a general gathering of his officers, thirty- 
six in all, and began drinking with them. When the wine had mounted 
into their heads a little, he tried to rouse their spirit still further by ad- 
dressing them thus : 'Gentlemen, here we are in the heart of an isolated 
region, anxious to achieve riches and honour by some great exploit. Now 
it happens that an ambassador from the Hsiung-nu arrived in this kingdom 
only a few days ago, and the result is that the respectful courtesy ex- 
tended towards us by our royal host has disappeared. Should this envoy 
prevail upon him to seize our party and hand us over to the Hsiung-nu, 
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52. m^z^mnzu^^m^^^^iU^ 

53. mft%z-?w — wwi?EZ&& 

our bones will become food for the wolves of the desert. What are we 
to do?' With one accord, the officers replied: Standing as we do in peril 
of our lives, we will folloiv [our commander through life and death* 
(4^^tr^^M^#^l-i )•" For the sequel of this 
adventure, see chap. XII. § 1, note. 

52. We cannot enter into alliance with neighbouring 
princes until we are acquainted with their designs. We 
are not fit to lead an army on the march unless we are 
familiar with the face of the country — its mountains and 
forests, its pitfalls and precipices, its marshes and swamps. 
We shall be unable to turn natural advantages to account 
unless we make use of local guides. 

These three sentences are repeated from VII. §§ 12 — 14 — in order to 
emphasise their importance, the commentators seem to think. I prefer 
to regard them as interpolated here in order to form an antecedent to 
the following words. With regard to local guides, Sun Tzu* might have 
added that there is always the risk of going wrong, either through their 
treachery or some misunderstanding such as Livy records (XXII. 13): 
Hannibal, we are told, ordered a guide to lead him into the neighbourhood 
of Casinum, where there was an important pass to be occupied; but his 
Carthaginian accent, unsuited to the pronunciation of Latin names, caused 
the guide to understand Casilinum instead of Casinum, and turning from 
his proper route, he took the army in that direction, the mistake not 
being discovered until they had almost arrived. 

53. To be ignorant of any one of the following four 
or five principles 

Referring, I think, to what is contained in §§ 54, 55. Ts'ao Kung, 
thinking perhaps of the 3£ 5£|J in VIII. § 6, takes them to be j^jj 
^ ^ "the advantages and disadvantages attendant on the nine 
varieties of ground." The Tu Shu reads ftfc ^ . 

does not befit a warlike prince. 

SI 3E » " one wno ru ^ es by force," was a term specially used for those 
princes who established their hegemony over other feudal states. The 
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54. ^m^z^^mm^^nm^mn 

famous 3l ftf °f tne 7 th century B.C. were (i) ^ j^g ^ Duke Huan 

of Ch'i (*) $C Duke Wen of Chin, (3) ^ g| Duke Hsiang 

of Sung, (4) j}£ 3E Prince Chuang of Ch'u, (5) ^ ^ ^ Duke 
Mu of Ch'in. Their reigns covered the period 685 — 591 B.C. 

54. When a warlike prince attacks a powerful state, 
his generalship shows itself in preventing the concentration 
of the enemy's forces. He overawes his opponents, 



Here and in the next sentence, the Yu Lan inserts after 

and their allies are prevented from joining against him. 

Mei Yao-ch'en constructs one of the chains of reasoning that are so 
much affected by the Chinese: "In attacking a powerful state, if you can 
divide her forces, you will have a superiority in strength; if you have a 
superiority in strength, you will overawe the enemy; if you overawe the 
enemy, the neighbouring states will be frightened; and if the neighbouring 
states are frightened, the enemy's allies will be prevented from joining 
her." The following gives a stronger meaning to Jg£ '• ^ H 

— M *b HI Hfi ffil >f> l|l " If the S reat state has once been 
defeated (before she has had time to summon her allies), then the lesser 
states will hold aloof and refrain from massing their forces." Ch'en Hao 
and Chang Yu take the sentence in quite another way. The former 
says : "Powerful though a prince may be, if he attacks a large state, he 
will be unable to raise enough troops, and must rely to some extent on 
external aid; if he dispenses with this, and with overweening confidence 
in his own strength, simply tries to intimidate the enemy, he will surely 
be defeated." Chang Yu puts his view thus: "If we recklessly attack a 
large state, our own people will be discontented and hang back. But if 
(as will then be the case) our display of military force is inferior by half 
to that of the enemy, the other chieftains will take fright and refuse to 
join us." According to this interpretation, lit would refer, not to the 
-fc (H , but to the H| ^£ himself. 

55. Hence he does not strive 

For ^ the Yu Lan reads 
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to ally himself with all and sundry, 

^ , as in § 6, stands for ^ ^ "the feudal princes," or the 
states ruled by them. 

nor does he foster the power of other states. He carries 
out his own secret designs, 

For 'fpg (read sMn l ) in the meaning of ^ , cf. VIII. § 8. The com- 
mentators are unanimous on this point, and we must therefore beware 
of translating >f=f ^ ~£ ^ by "secretly self-confident" or the like. 

Capt. Calthrop (omitting ^ ^ ) has : "he has confidence in himself." 
keeping his antagonists in awe. 

The train of thought appears to be this: Secure against a combination 
of his enemies, jf| $g % ^ £ £ f£ f| # £ £ % jfc $ 

iff) fflE ft^ 3jg "he can afford to reject entangling alliances and 
simply pursue his own secret designs, his prestige enabling him to dispense 
with external friendships." (Li Ch'iian.) 

Thus he is able to capture their cities and overthrow 
their kingdoms. 

This paragraph, though written many years before the Ch'in State be- 
came a serious menace, is not a bad summary of the policy by which 
the famous Six Chancellors gradually paved the way for her final triumph 
under Shih Huang Ti. Chang Yii, following up his previous note, thinks 
that Sun Tzti is condemning this attitude of cold-blooded selfishness and 
haughty isolation. He again refers itfc to the warlike prince, thus making 
it appear that in the end he is bound to succumb. 

56. Bestow rewards without regard to rule, 

Wu Tzti (ch. 3) less wisely says: Jt^S^^I^SffiJ 
"Let advance be richly rewarded and retreat be heavily punished." 

issue orders 

jUj, literally, "hang" or "post up." 

without regard to previous arrangements-, 

^fc ^ "In order to prevent treachery," says Wang Hsi. The 
general meaning is made clear by Ts'ao Kung's quotation from the 
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Ssu-ma Fa: j|£ ft |g ^ ft J| "Give instructions only on 
sighting the enemy; give rewards only when you see deserving deeds." 
flffi jj^, however, presents some difficulty. Ts'ao Kung's paraphrase, 

S^^^HSiiiliiit' 1 take to mean: <<The final instruc- 
tions you give to your army should not correspond with those that have 
been previously posted up." Chang Yu simplifies this into jffc ^ g| ^ 
"your arrangements should not be divulged beforehand." And Chia Lin 
says: ^ ^ ^ ^ "there should be no fixity in your rules 
and arrangements." Not only is there danger in letting your plans be 
known, but war often necessitates the entire reversal of them at the last 
moment. 

and you will be able to handle a whole army 

^ , according to Ts'ao Kung, is here equal to . The exact meaning 
is brought out more clearly in the next paragraph. 

as though you had to do with but a single man. 

Cf. supra, § 34. 

57. Confront your soldiers with the deed itself; never 
let them know your design. 

Literally, "do not tell them words;" i.e, do not give your reasons for any 
order. Lord Mansfield once told a junior colleague to "give no reasons" 
for his decisions, and the maxim is even more applicable to a general 
than to a judge. Capt. Calthrop translates this sentence with beautiful 
simplicity: "Orders should direct the soldiers." That is all. 

When the outlook is bright, bring it before their eyes; 
but tell them nothing when the situation is gloomy. 

58. Place your army in deadly peril, and it will survive ; 
p lunge it into desperate straits, and it will come off in sa fety. 

Compare the paradoxical saying ^ ^ ^ S ^* ^fe. 2 
2[j . These words of Sun Tzti were once quoted by Han Hsin in ex- 
planation of the tactics he employed in one of his most brilliant battles, 
already alluded to on p. 28. In 204 B.C., he was sent against the army 
of Chao, and halted ten miles from the mouth of the ^ Ching- 
hsing pass, where the enemy had mustered in full force. Here, at midnight, 
he detached a body of 2000 light cavalry, every man of which was furnished 
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with a red flag. Their instructions were to make their way through nar- 
row defiles and keep a secret watch on the enemy. "When the men of 
Chao see me in full flight," Han Hsin said, "they will abandon their forti- 
fications and give chase. This must be the sign for you to rush in, pluck 
down the Chao standards and set up the red banners of ^ Han in their 
stead." Turning then to his other officers, he remarked: "Our adversary 
holds a strong position, and is not likely to come out and attack us until 
he sees the standard and drums of the commander-in-chief, for fear I 
should turn back and escape through the mountains." So saying, he first 
of all sent out a division consisting of 10,000 men, and ordered them to 
form in line of battle with their backs to the River yjjj Ti. Seeing this 
manoeuvre, the whole army of Chao broke into loud laughter. By this 
time it was broad daylight, and Han Hsin, displaying the generalissimo's 
flag, marched out of the pass with drums beating, and was immediately 
engaged by the enemy. A great battle followed, lasting for some time; 
until at length Han Hsin and his colleague Chang Ni, leaving 

drums and banner on the field, fled to the division on the river bank, 
where another fierce battle was raging. The enemy rushed out to pursue 
them and to secure the trophies, thus denuding their ramparts of men; 
but the two generals succeeded in joining the other army, which was 
fighting with the utmost desperation. The time had now come for the 
2000 horsemen to play their part. As soon as they saw the men of 
Chao following up their advantage, they galloped behind the deserted 
walls, tore up the enemy's flags and replaced them by those of Han. 
When the Chao army turned back from the pursuit, the sight of these 
red flags struck them with terror. Convinced that the Hans had got in 
and overpowered their king, they broke up in wild disorder, every effort 
of their leader to stay the panic being in vain. Then the Han army fell 
on them from both sides and completed the rout, killing a great number 
and capturing the rest, amongst whom was King Ya himself .... 
After the battle, some of Han Hsin's officers came to him and said: "In 
the Art of War we are told to have a hill or tumulus on the right rear, 
and a river or marsh on the left front. [This appears to be a blend of 
Sun Tzu and T'ai Kung. See IX. § 9, and note.] You, on the con- 
trary, ordered us to draw up our troops with the river at our back. Under 
these conditions, how did you manage to gain the victory?" The general 
replied: "I fear you gentlemen have not studied the Art of War with 
sufficient care. Is it not written there: 'Plunge your army i?ito desperate 
straits and it will come off in safety; place it in deadly peril and it will 
survive 1 } Had I taken the usual course, I should never have been able 
to bring my colleagues round. What says the Military Classic 
— 'Swoop down on the market-place and drive the men off to fight' 
(icrfc Affi&Z)- [This passage does not occur in the present 
text of Sun TztL] If I had not placed my troops in a position where 
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they were obliged to fight for their lives, but had allowed each man to 
follow his own discretion, there would have been a general debandade, 
and it would have been impossible to do anything with them," ^The 
officers admitted the force, of his^ argument, and said: ^Tbese are higher 
tactics than we should ' have been capable of. 1 ' (See ChHen Hah Shu, 
ch. 34, if. 4, 5-] * ' \ J, 

59. For it is precisely when a force has fallen into 
harm's way that it is, capable of striking a blow for victory. 

Danger has a bracing effect. 

60. Success in warfare is gained by ' carefully accom- 
modating ourselves to the enemy's purpose. \ • 

Ts'ao Kung says : ^ ^ -fy "Feign stupidity'* — by an appearance 
of yielding and falling in with the^ enemy's wishes. Chang Yu's note 
makes the meaning clear : "If the en&my shows an inclination to advance, 
lure him on to do so; if he is anxious to retreat, delay on purpose that 
he may carry out his intention." The object is to make him, remiss and 
contemptuous before we deliver our attack. 

61. By persistently hanging on the enemy's flank, 

I understand the first four words to mean "accompanying the enemy 
in one direction." Ts'ao Kung says : (h) ||£ "unite the soldiers 

and make for the enemy." But such a violent displacement of characters 
is quite indefensible. Mei Yao-ch'en is the only commentator who seems 
to have grasped the meaning: |sg — [fi] M # f $ 1^ & ' 
The T l u Shu reads ^ j) . 

we shall succeed in the long run 
Literally, "after a thousand //'." 

in killing the commander-in-chief. 
Always a great point with the Chinese. 

62; This is called ability to accomplish a thing by 
sheer cunning. 

The Tu Shu has ^ g j| &j ^ fjfc i|* , and yet another reading, 

10 
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mentioned by Ts'ao Kung, is %lj Tpfe ^ . Capt. Calthrop omits 
this sentence, after having thus translated the two preceding: "Discover 
the enemy's intentions by conforming to his movements. When these 
are discovered, then, with one stroke, the general may be killed, even 
though he be one hundred leagues distant." 

63. On the day that you take up your command, 

j$[ does not mean "when war is declared," as Capt. Calthrop 
says, nor yet exactly, as Ts'ao Kung paraphrases it, ^ "when your 

plans are fixed," when you have mapped out your campaign. The phrase 
is not given in the P'ei Wen Yun Fu* There being no causal con- 
nection discoverable between this and the preceding sentence, ^ jj^r 
must perforce be left untranslated. 

block the frontier passes, 

is explained by Mei Yao-ch'en as 

destroy the official tallies, 

The locus classicus for these tallies is Chou Li, XIV. fol. 40 (Imperial 
edition) :nMffl<fttfHJeffiSffgJ»ffll!ff- 
The generic term thus appears to be Jfjf , being the special kind 

used at city-gates and on the frontier. They were tablets of bamboo or 
wood, one half of which was issued as a permit or passport by the official 
in charge of a gate ( f|J ^ or fjj . Cf. the ^ ^ "border- warden" 
of Lun Yii III. 24, who may have had similar duties.) When this half 
was returned to him, within a fixed period, he was authorised to open 
the gate and let the traveller through. 

and stop the passage of all emissaries. 
Either to or from the enemy's country. 

64. Be stern in the council-chamber, 

Show no weakness, and insist on your plans being ratified by the sovereign. 
fM HI mdicates a fta11 or temple in the Palace. Cf. I. § 26. It is not 
clear if other officers would be present. Hardly anything can be made 
of HJj , the reading of the standard text, so I have adopted Tu Mu's 
conjecture Jj|j , which appears in the T'u Shu. 

so that you may control the situation. 
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Ts'ao Kung explains by yj^ , and Ho Shih by ^ . Another 
reading is gj|| , and Mei Yao-ch'en, adopting this, understands the whole 
sentence to mean : Take the strictest precautions to ensure secrecy in 
your deliberations. Capt. Calthrop glides rather too smoothly over the 
rough places. His translation is: "conduct the business of the govern- 
ment with vigilance." 

65. If the enemy leaves a door open, you must rush in. 

This looks a very simple sentence, yet Ts'ao Kung is the only com- 
mentator who takes it as I have done. Meng Shih, followed by Mei Yao- 
ch'en and Chang Yii, defines ^ |§§] as Jffi ^ "spies," and makes ^ 
an active verb: "If spies come from the enemy, we must quickly let 
them in." But I cannot find that the words ^ [K| have this meaning 
anywhere else. On the other hand, they may be taken as two verbs, 

1$ Dfl Si) ' ex P ress ^ n g the enemy's indecision whether to advance 
or retreat, that being the best moment to attack him. [Cf. Tao Te Ching, 
chap. X : ^pEJ^^^|^il^^; also Li Chi, ^ ,|§ , I.ii.a S .] 
It is not easy to choose between this and Ts'ao Kung's explanation; the 
fact that occurs shortly afterwards, in § 68, might be 

adduced in support of either. Jj£\ must be understood in the sense of 

5eE or ^ • The only way to avoid this is to put [J|j |§|j between 
commas and translate: "If we leave a door open, the enemy is sure to 
rush in." 

66. Forestall your opponent by seizing what he holds dear, 
Cf. supra, §18. 

and subtly contrive to time his arrival on the ground. 

Capt. Calthrop hardly attempts to translate this difficult paragraph, but 
invents the following instead: "Discover what he most values, and plan 
to seize it." Ch'en Hao's explanation, however, is clear enough: ^ ^ 

ijfc Eg "If I manage to seize a favourable position, but the enemy does 
not appear on the scene, the advantage thus obtained cannot be turned 
to any practical account. He who intends, therefore, to occupy a position 
of importance to the enemy, must begin by making an artful appointment, 
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so to speak, with his antagonist, and cajole him into going there as well.' 
Mei Yao-ch'en explains that this "artful appointment" is to be made 
through the medium of the enemy's own spies, who will carry back jusi 
the amount of information that we choose to give them. Then, having 
cunningly disclosed our intentions, ^ ^ -^q jg "we musi 

manage, though starting after the enemy, to arrive before him" (VII. § 4) 
We must start after him in order to ensure his marching thither; we 
must arrive before him in order to capture the place without trouble, 
Taken thus, the present passage lends some support to Mei Yao-ch'en^ 
interpretation of § 47. 

67. Walk in the path defined by rule, 

|j§ stands for U| "a marking-line," hence a rule of conduct. See 
Mencius VII. 1. xli. 2. Ts'ao Kung explains it by the similar metaphor 
ill "square and compasses." The baldness of the sentiment rather 
inclines me to favour the reading J||J adopted by Chia Lin in place of 
, which yields an exactly opposite sense, namely: "Discard hard and 
fast rules." Chia Lin says: f| 0 || ^ % $g g jfjj 

^ "Victory is the only thing that matters, and this cannot be achieved 
by adhering to conventional canons." It is unfortunate that this variant 
rests on very slight authority, for the sense yielded is certainly much 
more satisfactory. Napoleon, as we know, according to the veterans of 
the old school whom he defeated, won his battles by violating every ac- 
cepted canon of warfare. 

and accommodate yourself to the enemy until you can 
fight a decisive battle. 

The last four words of the Chinese are omitted by Capt. Calthrop. 

Tu Musays: MM A Z % *f Wl Z W> M ft 

ffc ^ "Conform to the enemy's tactics until a favourable opportunity 
offers; then come forth and engage in a battle that shall prove decisive." 

68. At first, then, exhibit the coyness of a maiden, 
until the enemy gives you an opening; afterwards emulate 
the rapidity of a running hare, and it will be too late 
for the enemy to oppose you. 
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As the hare is noted for its extreme timidity, the comparison hardly 
appears felicitous. But of course Sun Tzu" was thinking only of its speed. 
The words have been taken to mean : You must flee from the enemy as 
quickly as an escaping hare; but this is rightly rejected by Tu Mu. Capt. 

Calthrop is wrong in translating "rabbit." Rabbits are not indigenous 
to China, and were certainly not known there in the 6th century B.C. The 
last sixteen characters evidently form a sort of four-line jingle. Chap. X, 
it may be remembered, closed in similar fashion. 
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XII. THE ATTACK BY FIRE. 

Rather more than half the chapter (§§ i— 13) is devoted to the subject 
of fire, after which the author branches off into other topics. 

i. Sun Tzu said: There are five ways of attacking 
with fire. The first is to burn soldiers in their camp; 

So Tu Mu. Li Ch'uan says: J$ I& f| ^ 3t ± ^ j& "Set 
fire to the camp, and kill the soldiers" (when they try to escape from 
the flames). Pan Ch'ao, sent on a diplomatic mission to the King of 
Shan-shan [see XI. §51, note], found himself placed in extreme peril by 
the unexpected arrival of an envoy from the Hsiung-nu [the mortal enemies 
of the Chinese], In consultation with his officers, he exclaimed : "'Never 
venture, never win!* The only course open to us now is to make an 
assault by fire on the barbarians under cover of night, when they will 
not be able to discern our numbers. Profiting by their panic, we shall 
exterminate them completely; this will cool the King's courage and cover 
us with glory, besides ensuring the success of our mission.' The officers 
all replied that it would be necessary to discuss the matter first with the 
Intendant (^5 ^.). Pan Ch'ao then fell, into a passion: 'It is to-day,' 
he cried, 'that our fortunes must be decided! The Intendant is only a 
humdrum civilian, who on hearing of our project will certainly be afraid, 
and everything will be brought to light. An inglorious death is no worthy 
fate for valiant warriors.' All then agreed to do as he wished. Accordingly, 
as soon as night came on, he and his little band quickly made their way 
to the barbarian camp. A strong gale was blowing at the time. Pan 
Ch'ao ordered ten of the party to take drums and hide behind the enemy's 
barracks, it being arranged that when they saw flames shoot up, they 
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cannot get hold of the tiger's cubs." 
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should begin drumming and yelling with all their might. The rest of his 
men, armed with bows and crossbows, he posted in ambuscade at the 
gate of the camp. He then set fire to the place from the windward side, 
whereupon a deafening noise of drums and shouting arose on the front 
and rear of the Hsiung-nu, who rushed out pell-mell in frantic disorder. 
Pan Ch'ao slew three of them with his own hand, while his companions 
cut off the heads of the envoy and thirty of his suite. The remainder, 
more than a hundred in all, perished in the flames. On the following 
day, Pan Ch'ao went back and informed '|»fjj Kuo Hstin [the Intendant] 
of what he had done. The latter was greatly alarmed and turned pale. 
But Pan Ch'ao, divining his thoughts, said with uplifted hand: 'Although 
you did not go with us last night, I should not think, Sir, of taking sole 
credit for our exploit.' This satisfied Kuo Hsun, and Pan Ch'ao, having 
sent for Kuang, King of Shan-shan, showed him the head of the barbarian 
envoy. The whole kingdom was seized with fear and trembling, which 
Pan Ch'ao took steps to allay by issuing a public proclamation. Then, 
taking the king's son as hostage, he returned to make his report to 
U |g] Tou Ku." \Hou Han Shu, ch. 47, IT. 1, 2.] 

the second is to burn stores; 

Tu Mu says: ^ "Provisions, fuel and fodder." In order 

to subdue the rebellious population of Kiangnan, Kao Keng 

recommended Wen Ti of the Sui dynasty to make periodical raids and 
burn their stores of grain, a policy which in the long run proved entirely 
successful, [ , ch. 41, fol. 2.] 

the third is to burn baggage- trains; 

An example given is the destruction of ^ ^ Yuan Shao's waggons 
and impedimenta by Ts'ao Ts'ao in 200 A.D. 

the fourth is to burn arsenals and magazines; 

Tu Mu says that the things contained in ^ and Jtjf are the same. He 
specifies weapons and other implements, bullion and clothing. Cf. VII. §11. 

the fifth is to hurl dropping fire amongst the enemy. 

No fewer than four totally diverse explanations of this sentence are 
given by the commentators, not one of which is quite satisfactory. It is 
obvious, at any rate, that the ordinary meaning of |^ ("regiment" or 
"company") is here inadmissible. In spite of Tu Mu's note, ^ 3£ 
tfi- 6?j j§L tfi) S|£ » 1 must re g ard "company burning" (Capt. Cal- 
throp's rendering) as nonsense pure and simple. We may also, I think, 
reject the very forced explanation given by Li Ch'uan, Mei Yao-ch'en 



and Chang Yu, of whom the last-iiamed says: ^ ^ |^ ^ ^ 
^fi£ Ep^ J^. "burning a regiment's weapons, so that the soldiers may have 
nothing to fight with." That leaves only two solutions open : one, favoured 
by Chia Lin and Ho Shih, is to take in the somewhat uncommon 
sense of "a roatd," = The commentary on a passage in the ^ ^ 

-jr* quoted in Hsi } defines |^ (read as ^ p£l |^ 

IS St " a difficult r 9 a( * fading through a valley." Here it would stand 
for the tJH ^ "line of supplies," which might be effectually interrupted 
if the country roundabout was laid waste with fire. Finally, the inter- 
pretation which I have adopted is that given by Tu Yu in the T l ung 

Tien. He reads ||| (which is not absolutely necessary, chut being 
sometimes used in the same sense), with the following note: *fc 

^ $S ^ ^ ro ^ fire " int0 the enemv ' s camp.* The method 

by which this may be done is to set the tips of arrows alight by dipping 
them into a brazier, and then shoot them from powerful crossbows into 
the enemy's lines." 

2. In order to carry out an attack with fire, we must 
have means available. 

Ts'ao Kung thinks that ^ "traitors in the enemy's camp" are referred 
to. He thus takes as the efficient cause only. But Ch'en Hao is 
more likely to be right in saying: M.^^M^^^k>K " We 
must have favourable circumstances in general, not merely traitors to 
help us." Chia Lin says: |JJ J|j^ "We must avail ourselves of wind 
and dry weather." 

the material for raising fire should always be kept in 
readiness. 



^ is explained by Ts'ao Kung as 'J^| JL "appliances for making 

fire." Tu Mu suggests £ ]f $ ^ |£ ^ ^ yft £ JQ "dry 
vegetable matter, reeds, brushwood, straw, grease, oil, etc." Here we 
have the material cause. Chang Yu says :$^3JC^|^Mj/C^$3 
"vessels for hoarding fire, stuff for lighting fires." 

•1 * ; * 

3. There is a proper season for making attacks with 
fire, and special days for starting a conflagration. 
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A fire must riot be began ^ "recklessly" or fjJJ ^ "at haphazard." 

4. The proper season is when the weather is very dry- 
the special days are those when the moon is in the constel- 
lations of the Sieve, the Wall, the Wing or the Cross-bar; 

These are, respectively, the 7th, 14th, 27th, and 28th of the r *"^L -J-* 
/\ ^J* Twenty-eight Stellar Mansions, corresponding roughly to Sagit- 
tarius, Pegasus, Crater and Corvus. The original text, followed by the 
T*u Shu, has J=j in place of ^ ; the present reading rests on the au- 
thority of the T l ung Tien and Y& Lan: Tu Mu says: t Jj^ ^ J=J £ 
fijT & ifei * ^ or ^ HI ' k° tn T l tmg Tien and Yu Lan give the more 
precise location 3iE jf| Ijj^ . Mei Yao-ch'en tells us that by :££ 
is meant the tail of the ||^| Dragon; by , the eastern part of that 
constellation ; by Jg? and jj^ , the tail of the ^ Quail. 

for these four are all days of rising wind. 

ft # » eHiptieai «x nftticnffiZKMn 

Hsiao I (afterwards fourth Emperor of the Liang dynasty, A.D. 552 — 555) 
is quoted by Tu Yu as saying that the days j^J "J - of spring, ffi Q 
of summer, ^ of autumn, and f|3 £L of winter bring fierce gales 
of wind and rain. 

5. In attacking with fire, one should be prepared to 
meet five possible developments: 

I take 3l as qualifying not jj^, and therefore think that Chang 

Yu is wrong in referring 3£ >fo to the five methods of attack set forth 
in § 1. What follows has certainly nothing to do with these. 

6. (1) When fire breaks out inside the enemy's camp, 
respond at once 

The Yu Lan incorrectly reads jjf for Jp. . 
with an attack from without. 
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7. rog^ntstftf ffi&g 

7. (2) If there is an outbreak of fire, but the enemy's 
soldiers remain quiet, bide your time and do not attack. 

The original text omits Jjyj l|£ . The prime object of attacking with 
fire is to throw the enemy into confusion. If this effect is not produced, 
it means that the enemy is ready to receive us. Hence the necessity 
for caution. 

8. (3) When the force of the flames has reached its 
height, follow it up with an attack, if that is practicable-, 
if not, stay where you are. 

1 

Ts'ao Kung says : ^^fffij^^l^rRjiM. " If >" ou see a P os " 
sible way, advance; but if you find the difficulties too great, retire." 

9. (4) If it is possible to make an assault with fire 
from without, do not wait for it to break out within, but 
deliver your attack at a favourable moment. 

Tu Mu says that the previous paragraphs had reference to the fire 
breaking out (either accidentally, we may suppose, or by the agency of 
incendiaries) inside the enemy's camp. "But," he continues, ^ j^jjr 

?&£ftftffttffift A£»ttA Stiff* 

^ 4&£ "if the enemy is settled in a waste place littered 

with quantities of grass, or if he has pitched his camp in a position which 
can be burnt out, we must carry oiir fire against him at any seasonable 
opportunity, and not wait on in hopes of an outbreak occurring within, 
for fear our opponents should themselves burn up the surrounding vege- 
tation, and thus render our own attempts fruitless." The famous 215 
Li ling once baffled the jp[ ^ leader of the Hsiung-nu in this way. 
The latter, taking advantage of a favourable wind, tried to set fire to the 
Chinese general's camp, but found that every scrap of combustible vege- 
tation in the neighbourhood had already been burnt down. On the other 
hand, ^ Po-ts'ai, a general of the jj^ [jj jj$ Yellow Turban rebels, 
was badly defeated in 184 A.D. through his neglect of this simple pre- 
caution. "At the head of a large army he was besieging Ch'ang-she, 
which was held by J|| ^ ^ Huang-fu Sung. The garrison was very 
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small, and a general feeling of nervousness pervaded the ranks; so Huang-fu 
Sung called his officers together and said: 'In war, there are various in- 
direct methods of attack, and numbers do not count for everything. [The 
commentator here quotes Sun Tzii, V. §§ 5, 6 and ro.] Now the rebels 
have pitched their camp in the midst of thick grass 
which will easily burn when the wind blows. If we set fire to it at night, 
they will be thrown into a panic, and we can make a sortie and attack 
them on all sides at once, thus emulating the achievement of T'ien Tan.' 
[See p. 90.] That same evening, a strong breeze sprang up; so Huang-fu 
Sung instructed his soldiers to bind reeds together into torches and mount 
guard on the city walls, after which he sent out a band of daring men, 
who stealthily made their way through the lines and started the fire with 
loud shouts and yells. Simultaneously, a glare of light shot up from the 
city-walls, and Huang-fu Sung, sounding his drums, led a rapid charge, 
which threw the rebels into confusion and put them to headlong flight." 
[IIou Han Shu, ch. 71, f. 2 r°.] 

10. (5) When you start a fire, be to windward of it. 
Do not attack from the leeward. 

Chang Yu, following Tu Yu, says: 
^ i& ffl Wl >5 13! ife "When you make a fire, the enemy will 
retreat away from it; if you oppose his retreat and attack him then, he 
will fight desperately, which will not conduce to your success," A rather 
more obvious explanation is given by Tu Mu: "If the wind is in the 
east, begin burning to the east of the enemy, and follow up the attack 
yourself from that side. If you start the fire on the east side, and then 
attack from the west, you will suffer in the same way as your enemy." 

11. A wind that rises in the daytime lasts long, but a 
night breeze soon falls. 

Cf. Lao Tzu's saying: ||| Jjj^ Jf> ^ "A violent wind does not 
last the space of a morning." (Tao Td Ching, chap. 23.) Mei Yao-ch'en 
and Wang Hsi say: "A day breeze dies down at nightfall, and a night 
breeze at daybreak. This is what happens as a general rule." The 
phenomenon observed may be correct enough, but how this sense is to 
be obtained is not apparent. 

12. In every army, the five developments connected 
with fire must be known, the movements of the stars 
calculated, and a watch kept for the proper days. 
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Tu Mu's commentary shows what has ,to be supplied in order to make 
sense out of % ffc ^ £ . He says: g£ |££ Bj £.j$r ^ Jg, 

^ 0 7^ T5J* feJ^'yJC mus * make calculations as to the paths 
of the stars, and watch for the days on which wind will rise, before 
making our attack with fire." Chang Yii seems to take t}* in the sense 
of JJjjjjf: "We must not only know how to assail our opponents with fire, 
but also be on our guard against similar attacks from them." 

13. Hence those who use fire as an aid to the attack 
show intelligence; 

I have not the least hesitation in rejecting the commentators' explanation 
of IJfl i as= ti% £j. Thus Chang Yu says: $J ffi pf $ Jfc ffi 
". . . will clearly [i.e. obviously] be able to gain the victory." This is not 
only clumsy in itself, but does not balance ijrji in the next clause. For 
fjjj "intelligent," cf. infra, § 16, and Lun Yii XII. 6. 

those who use water as an aid to the attack gain an 
accession of strength. 

Capt. Calthrop gives an extraordinary rendering of the paragraph: 
"... if the attack is to be assisted, the fire must be unquenchable. If 
water is to assist the attack, the flood must be overwhelming." 

14. By means of water, an enemy may be intercepted, 
but not robbed of all his belongings. 

Ts'ao Kung's note ^. U Mi ^ tA W- ^ ^ B 

^ j§£ ^Jt can mer ely obstruct the enemy's road or divide his 
army, but not sweep away all his accumulated stores." Water can do 
useful service, but it lacks the terrible destructive power of fire. This is 
the reason, Chang Yu concludes, why the former is dismissed in a couple 
of sentences, whereas the attack by fire is discussed in detail. Wu Tzu* 
(ch. 4) speaks thus of the two elements : ||f ^ ^ ^ jSJj" j|| 

31 Tff ^ \f\) "If an army is encamped on low-lying marshy 
ground, from which the water cannot run off, and where the rainfall is 
heavy, it may be submerged by a flood. If an army is encamped in 
wild marsh lands thickly overgrown with weeds and brambles, and visited 
by frequent gales, it may be exterminated by fire." 
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15. Unhappy is ,the fate of one who tries to. win hi§ 
battles and succeed in his attacks without* cultivating the 
spirit of enterprise; for the result is waste of time and 
general stagnation. 

This is one of the most perplexing passages in Sun Tzd. The diffi- 
culty lies mainly in ^ jf£ j£ ^Jfj , of which two interpretations appear 
possible. Most of the commentators understand ^ in the sense (not 
known to K'ang Hsi) of ^ "reward" or "promote," and ]3£ ^] 
as referring to the merit of officers and men. Thus Ts'ao Kung says: 
*W ^ ^f* Kn3 0 "Rewards for good service should not be deferred a 
single day." And Tu Mu : "If you do not take opportunity to advance 
and reward the deserving, your subordinates will not carry out your com- 
mands, and disaster will ensue." ^ ^ would then probably mean 
^ Jjjjjji Jj^j> "stoppage of expenditure," or as Chia Lin puts it, ^ 

"the grudging of expenditure." For several reasons, however, and in 
spite of the formidable array of scholars on the other side, I prefer the 
interpretation suggested by Mei Yao-ch'en alone, whose words I will quote: 

^ tJ 4 it % |J ^f* "Those who want to make sure of suc- 

ceeding in their battles and assaults must seize the favourable moments 
when they come and not shrink on occasion from heroic measures: that 
is to say, they must resort to such means of attack as fire, water and the 
like. What they must not do, and what will prove fatal, is to sit still 
and simply hold on to the advantages they have got." This retains the 
more usual meaning of f^, and also brings out a clear connection of 
thought with the previous part of the chapter. With regard to ^ ^ , 
Wang Hsi paraphrases it as ^ ft expending treasure and 

tiring out [#/., ageing] the army." of course is expenditure or waste 
in general, either of time, money or strength. But the soldier is less 
concerned with the saving of money than of time. For the metaphor 
expressed in "stagnation" I am indebted to Ts'ao Kung, who says: ^> 
>jC <T @ ^fi tl! ill • ^apt. Calthrop gives a rendering- which 
bears but little relation to the Chinese text: "unless victory or possession 
be obtained, the enemy quickly recovers, and misfortunes arise. The 
war drags on, and money is spent." 

16. Hence the saying: The enli gh t en ed ruler lays his 
plans well ahead; the good general cultivates his resonrr.es . 
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is. & ^ w ^ £ ^ m Jfc 

As Sun Tzu" quotes this jingle in support of his assertion in § 15, we 
must suppose ^ to stand for it ^(f or something analogous. 
The meaning seems to be that the ruler lays plans which the general 
must show resourcefulness in carrying out. It is now plainer than ever 
that cannot mean "to reward." Nevertheless, Tu Mu quotes the 
following from the = @£ , ch. 2 : f| % $) ± fg|* ± 

& m ± m t & ^ m ± ffi t m m ± x m ^ 

"The warlike prince controls his soldiers by his authority, knits them 
together by good faith, and by rewards makes them serviceable. If faith 
decays, there will be disruption; if rewards are deficient, commands will 
not be respected." 

17. Move not unless you see an advantage; 

^|E, the Yu Lan's variant for ^jj , is adopted by Li Ch'iian and 
Tu Mu. 

use not your troops unless there is something to be gained ; 
fight not unless the position is critical. 

Sun Tzu may at times appear to be over-cautious, but he never goes 
so far in that direction as the remarkable passage in the Tao T£ Ching. 

«*• 6 r ^ x n ^ ± m % x m m ^ m m r 

"I dare not take the initiative, but prefer to act on the defensive; I dare 
not advance an inch, but prefer to retreat a foot." 

18. No ruler should put troops into the field merely 
to gratify his own spleen; no general should fight a battle 
simply out of pique. 

Again compare Lao Tzu, ch. 68 : || yjfa =f£ Jf, Ifjl . Chang Yu says 
that 1 |j5J is a weaker word than ^fcC , and is therefore applied to the general 
as opposed to the sovereign. The T'ung Tien and Yu Lan read j|[ 
for £ifi > and the latter ^ for . 

19. If it is to your advantage, make a forward move; 
if not, stay where you are. 

This is repeated from XI. § 17. Here I feel convinced that it is an 
interpolation, for it is evident that § 20 ought to follow immediately on 
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§ 18. For !|jf , the 7V/^ 7?«i and F// Za// have ^ . Capt. Calthrop 
invents a sentence which he inserts before this one: "Do not make war 
unless victory may be gained thereby." While he was about it, he might 
have credited Sun Tzu with something slightly less inane. 

20. Anger may in time change to gladness; vexation 
may be succeeded by content. 

According to Chang Yii, J||l denotes joy outwardly manifested in the 
countenance, 4 |*& the inward sensation of happiness. 

21. But a kingdom that has once been destroyed can 
never come again into being; 

The Wu State was destined to be a melancholy example of this saying. 
See p. 50. 

nor can the dead ever be brought back to life. 

22. Hence the enlightened ruler is heedful, and the 
good general full of caution. 

8|p, which usually means "to warn," is^here equal to jfjj£. This is a 
good instance of how Chinese characters, which stand for ideas, refuse 
to be fettered by dictionary-made definitions. The 'Pit Shu reads ^ Q , 
as in § 16. 

This is the way to keep a country at peace and an 
army intact. 

It is odd that ^ jpf should not have the same meaning here as in 
III. § 1, q.v. This has led me to consider whether it might not be pos- 
sible to take the earlier passage thus: "to preserve your own army (country, 
regiment, etc.) intact is better than to destroy the enemy's." The two 
words do not appear in the THmg Tien or the Yii Lati. Capt. Calthrop 
misses the point by translating: "then is the state secure, and the army 
victorious in battle." 



xin. m mm ' ::t ' 

XIII. THE USE OF SPIES. f 



is really a vulgar form of [J]J ; and does nor appear in, the, Shuo 
Win. In practice, however, it has gradually become a distinct character 
with special meanings of its own, and I have therefore followed my 
edition of the standard text in retaining this form throughout the chapter. 
In VI. § 25, on the other hand, the correct form [||] will be found. 
The evolution of the meaning "spy" is worth considering for a moment, 
provided it be understood that this is very doubtful ground, and that any 
dogmatism is out of place. The Shuo Wen defines [Jj] as j$J| (the old 
form of [^) "a crack" or "chink," and on "the whole we may accept 
Hsu Ch'ieh's analysis as not unduly fanciful: ^ ^ ^ 

ifi} & M it H ^ B9 K§ ib " At a *«* is shwt ; if > 

when it is shut, the light of the moon is visible, it must come through a 
chink.' 1 From this it is an easy step to the meaning "space between," 
or simply "between," as for example in the phrase ^ ^f* "to 
act as a secret spy between enemies." Here ^ is the word which means 
"spy;" but we may suppose that constant association "so affected the 
original force of (^] , that ff!| could at last be dropped altogether, leaving 
fH] to stand alone with the same signification. Another possible theory' 
is that the word may first have come to mean pjj| "to peep" (see jffj[ |j| 1 
quoted in K'ang list), which would naturally be suggested by "crack" or 
"crevice," and afterwards the man who peeps, or spy. 

1. Sun Tzu said: Raising a host of a hundred thousand 
men and marching them great distances entails heavy loss 
on the people and a drain on the resources of the State. 
The daily expenditure will amount to a thousand ounces 
of silver. 
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Cf. II. §§ i, 13, 14. 
There will be commotion at home and abroad, and men 
will drop down exhausted on the highways. 

J§& it£ which is omitted b y the y# Lan, appears at first sight 
to be explained by the words immediately following, so that the obvious 
translation would be "(enforced) idleness along the line of march." [Cf. 
Too Te Ching, ch. 30: fff M M M " Where troo P s 

have been quartered, brambles and thorns spring up."] The commentators, 
however, say that Jgg is here equivalent to ^ — a meaning which is 
still retained in the phrase ^ Jt£ . Tu Mu refers Jg£ to those who are 
engaged in conveying provisions to the army. But this can hardly be 
said to emerge clearly from Sun Tzifs text. Chang Yu has the note: 
"We may be reminded of the saying : 'On serious ground, gather in plunder* 
[XI. § 13]. Why then should carriage and transportation cause exhaustion 
on the highways? — The answer is, that not victuals alone, but all sorts 
of munitions of war have to be conveyed to the army. Besides, the in- 
junction to 'forage on the enemy' only means that when an army is 
deeply engaged in hostile territory, scarcity of food must be provided 
against. Hence, without being solely dependent on the enemy for corn, 
we must forage in order that there may be an uninterrupted flow of sup- 
plies. Then, again, there are places like salt deserts ($J| ^ itfa) 5 
where provisions being unobtainable, supplies from home cannot be 
dispensed with." 

As many as seven hundred thousand families will be 
impeded in their labour. 

Mei Yao-ch'en says: j|| jfe ^ "Men will be lacking at the 

plough-tail." The allusion is to ^ \Q the system of dividing land into 
nine parts, as shown in the character ^ , each consisting of a ^ or 
t|[ (about 15 acres), the plot in the centre being cultivated on behalf 
of the State by the tenants of the other eight. It was here also, so Tu 
Mu tells us, that their cottages were built and a well sunk, to be used 
by all in common. [See II. §12, note.] These groups of eight peasant 
proprietors were called . In time of war, one of the families had to 
serve in the army, while the other seven contributed to its support 

( — '^t^blp! Tnus > b y a lev y °^ I00 > 000 men 

(reckoning one able-bodied soldier to each family) the husbandry of 
700,000 families would be affected. 

2. Hostile armies may face each other for years, striving 

11 
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for the victory which is decided in a single day. This 
being so, to remain in ignorance of the enemy's condition 
simply because one grudges the outlay of a hundred ounces 
of silver in honours knd emoluments, f^j ^ 

"For spies" is of course the meaning, though it would spoil the effect 
of this curiously elaborate exordium if spies were actually mentioned at 
this point. 

is the height of inhumanity. 

Sun Tzti's argument is certainly ingenious. He begins by adverting to 
the frightful misery and vast expenditure of blood and treasure which 
war always brings in its train. Now, unless you are kept informed of 
the enemy's condition, and are ready to strike at the right moment, a 
war may drag on for years. The only way to get this information is to 
employ spies, and it is impossible to obtain trustworthy spies unless they 
are properly paid for their services. But it is surely false economy to 
grudge a comparatively trifling amount for this purpose, when every day 
that the war lasts eats up an incalculably greater sum. This grievous 
burden falls on the shoulders of the poor, and hence Sun Tzu concludes 
that to neglect the use of spies is nothing less than a crime against 
humanity. 

3. One who acts thus is no leader of men, no present 
help to his sovereign, 

An inferior reading for rjb is -fc , thus explained by Mei Yao-ch'en: 

no master of victory. 

This idea, that the true object of war is peace, has its root in the na- 
tional temperament of the Chinese. Even so far back as 597 B.C., these 
memorable words were uttered by Prince j|J Chuang of the Ch'u State : 

K 3$ M H it ^ ifc " The character for 'prowess' ( is made 

up of it <t0 sta y' and ^0 ' a s P ear ' (cessation of hostilities). Military 
prowess is seen in the repression of cruelty, the calling in of weapons, 
the preservation of the appointment of Heaven, the firm establishment of 
merit, the bestowal of happiness on the people, putting harmony between 
the princes, the diffusion of wealth." [Tso Chuan, ^ ^ XII. 3 ad fin~\ 
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4. Thus, what enables the wise sovereign and the good 
general to strike and conquer, and achieve things beyond 
the reach of ordinary men, is fnveknnwfadgp.. ^"^^^j^^ 

That is, knowledge of the enemy's dispositions, and what he means to do. ( 

5. Now this foreknowledge cannot be elicited from spirits; 

J£j[ "by prayers or sacrifices," says Chang Yu. are the 

disembodied spirits of men, and flj|p supernatural beings or "gods." 

it cannot be obtained inductively from experience, 

i 

Tu Mu's note makes the meaning clear: he says, is the same as 

H reasoning by analogy; "[know- 
ledge of the enemy] cannot be gained by reasoning from other analog- 
ous cases." 

nor by any deductive calculation. 

Li Ch'uan says: ^ -g £g g| $J J§ }£ /J> ^ % # Z 

M B. ft A Z W % U ^ Hi 5W ifc "Quantities like length, 
breadth, distance and magnitude, are susceptible of exact mathematical 
determination; human actions cannot be so calculated." 

6. Knowledge of the enemy's dispositions can only be 
obtained from other men. 

Mei Yao-ch'en has rather an interesting note: jjjlji Z FT )£l 

ledge of the spirit- world is to be obtained by divination; information in 
natural science may be sought by inductive reasoning; the laws of the 
universe can be verified by mathematical calculation : but the dispositions 
of an enemy are ascertainable through spies and spies alone." 
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7. Hence the use of spies, of whom there are five 
classes : ( 1 ) Local spies-, (2) inward spies; (3) converted 
spies ; ( 4 ) doomed spies; ( 5) surviving s pies. 

8. When these five kinds of spy are all at work, none 
can discover the secret system. 

^ is explained by Tu Mu as ^ 'fj| ^ f| £ g|£ "the way 
in which facts leak out and dispositions are revealed." 

This is called 

is the reading of the standard text, but the T l ung Tien t Yu Lan 
and T k u Shu all have g||. 

"divine manipulation of the threads." 

Capt. Calthrop translates $E " tne Mysterious Thread," but Mei 

Yao-ch'en's paraphrase jfp ^ ^ ^ shows that what is meant is 
the control of a number of threads. 

It is the sovereign's most precious faculty. 

u : Cromwell, one of the greatest and most practical of all cavalry leaders, 
had officers styled 'scout masters,' whose business it was to collect all 
possible information regarding the enemy, through scouts and spies, etc., 
and much of his success in war was traceable to the previous knowledge 
of the enemy's moves thus gained." * 

9. Having local spies 

^||5 is the emended reading of Chia Lin and the T*u Shu for the 
unintelligible > here and in § 7, of the standard text, which never- 

theless reads ^p|J ^jj in § 22. 

means employing the services of the inhabitants of a district. 

Tu Mu says: "In the enemy's country, win people over by kind treat- 
ment, and use them as spies." 



* "Aids to Scouting," p. 2. 
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10. Having inward spies, making use of officials of 
the enemy. 

^ includes both civil and military officials. Tu Mu enumerates the 
following classes as likely to do good service in this respect: "Worthy 
men who have been degraded from office, criminals who have undergone 
punishment; also, favourite concubines who are greedy for gold, men 
who are aggrieved at being in subordinate positions, or who have been 
passed over in the distribution of posts, others who are anxious that their 
side should be defeated in order that they may have a chance of displaying 
their ability and talents, fickle turncoats who always want to have a foot 

in each boat % ff= & %f ffl C Z & 0ffi «als 

of these several kinds," he continues, "should be secretly approached and 
bound to one's interests by means of rich presents. In this way you will 
be able to find out the state of affairs in the enemy's country, ascertain 
the plans that are being formed against you, and moreover disturb the 
harmony and create a breach between the sovereign and his ministers." 
The necessity for extreme caution, however, in dealing with "inward 
spies," appears from an historical incident related by Ho Shih : " ^ fpj 
Lo Shang, Governor of W I-chou, sent his general |^ Wei Po 

to attack the rebel 5|$ Li Hsiung of J§| Shu in his stronghold at 
P'i. After each side had experienced a number of victories and 
defeats, Li Hsiung had recourse to the services of a certain P'o- 
t'ai, a native of jj£ ^ Wu-tu. He began by having him whipped until 
the blood came, and then sent him off to Lo Shang, whom he was to 
delude by offering to co-operate with him from inside the city, and to 
give a fire signal at the right moment for making a general assault. Lo 
Shang, confiding in these promises, marched out all his best troops, and 
placed Wei Po and others at their head with orders to attack at P'o-t'ai's 

bidding. Meanwhile, Li Hsiung's general, 5|5 1|| Li Hsiang, had prepared 

an ambuscade on their line of march; and P'o-t'ai, having reared long 
scaling-ladders against the city walls, now lighted the beacon-fire. Wei 
Po's men raced up on seeing the signal and [began climbing the ladders 
as fast as they could, while others were drawn up by ropes lowered from 
above. More than a hundred of Lo Shang's soldiers entered the city in 
this way, every one of whom was forthwith beheaded. Li Hsiung then 
charged with all his forces, both inside and outside the city, and routed 
the enemy completely." [This happened in 303 A.D. I do not know 
where Ho Shih got the story from. It is not given in the biography of 
Li Hsiung or that of his father 'Li 44 T'e, Chin Shu, ch. 120, 121.] 
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i r. Having converted spies, getting hold of the enemy's 
spies and using them for our own purposes. 

By means of heavy bribes and liberal promises detaching them from 
the enemy's service, and inducing them to carry back false information 
as well as to spy in turn on their own countrymen. Thus Tu Yu: 

m M- 0n the other hand > M 

ffr gjj^ Hsiao Shih-hsien in defining the Jj£ ^ says that we pretend 
not to have detected him, but contrive to let him carry away a false 
impression of what is going on ( $j£ 'jgl \ |Jj ^ ^ £|j 

tfij ^T* J^l ill Jf*)- Several of the commentators accept this as an 
alternative definition ; but that it is not what Sun Tzti meant is conclusively 
proved by his subsequent remarks about treating the converted spy generously 
(§21 sqq.). Ho Shih notes three occasions on which converted spies were 
used with conspicuous success : i) by T'ien Tan in his defence of Chi- 

mo (see supra^ p. 90); 2) by Chao She on his march to O-yti (see p. 57); 

and by the wily ^ JJ|| Fan Chii in 260 B.C., when Lien P'o was con- 
ducting a defensive campaign against Ch'in. The King of Chao strongly 
disapproved of Lien P'o's cautious and dilatory methods, which had been 
unable to avert a series of minor disasters, and therefore lent a ready 
ear to the reports of his spies, who had secretly gone over to the enemy 
and were already in Fan Chii's pay. They said: "The only thing which 

causes Ch'in anxiety is lest ^ Chao Kna should be made general. 

Lien P'o they consider an easy opponent, who is sure to be vanquished 
in the long run." Now this Chao Kua was a son of the famous Chao 
She. From his boyhood, he had been wholly engrossed in the study of 
war and military matters, until at last he came to believe that there was 
no commander in the whole Empire who could stand against him. His 
father was much disquieted by this overweening conceit, and the flippancy 
with which he spoke of such a serious thing as war, and solemnly declared 
that if ever Kua was appointed general, he would bring ruin on the armies 
of Chao, This was the man who, in spite of earnest protests from his 

own mother and the veteran statesman ^| Lin Hsiang-ju, was 

now sent to succeed Lien P'o. Needless to say, he proved no match for 
the redoubtable Po Ch'i and the great military power of Ch'in. He fell 
into a trap by which his army was divided into two and his communi- 
cations cut; and after a desperate resistance lasting 46 days, during which 
the famished soldiers devoured one another, he was himself killed by an 
arrow, and his whole force, amounting, it is said, to 400,000 men, ruthlessly 
put to the sword. [See g§ |g ^ ^ , c h. 19, ff. 48—50]. 
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12. Having doomed spies, doing certain things openly 
for purposes of deception, and allowing our own spies to 
know of them and report them to the enemy. 

is Li Ch'uan's conjecture for which is found in the 'PungTien 
and the Yu Lan. The 7*» Shu, unsupported by any good authority, 
adds ^|] jjj^ after j^. In that case, the doomed spies would be those 
of the enemy, to whom our own spies had conveyed false information. 
But this is unnecessarily complicated. Tu Yu gives the best exposition 
of the meaning: "We ostentatiously do things calculated to deceive our 
own spies, who must be led to believe that they have been unwittingly 
disclosed. Then, when these spies are captured in the enemy's lines, they 
will make an entirely false report, and the enemy will take measures ac- 
cordingly, only to find that we do something quite different. The spies 
will thereupon be put to death." Capt. Calthrop makes a hopeless muddle 
of the sentence. As an example of doomed spies, Ho Shih mentions the 
prisoners released by Pan Ch'ao in his campaign against Yarkand. (See 
p. 132.) He also refers to ^ T'ang Chien, who in 630 A.D. was 
sent by T'ai Tsung to lull the Turkish Khan jg| Chieh-li into fancied 
security, until Li Ching was able to deliver a crushing blow against him. 
Chang Yu says that the Turks revenged themselves by killing T'ang Chien, 
but this is a mistake, for we read in both the Old and the New T'ang 
History (ch. 58, fol. 2 and ch. 89, fol. 8 respectively) that he escaped and 
lived on until 656. J|5 lit Li I-chi* played a somewhat similar 
part in 203 B.C., when sent by the King of Han to open peaceful negoti- 
ations with Ch'i. He has certainly more claim to be described as a ^ RjJ ; 
for the King of Ch'i, being subsequently attacked without warning by 
Han Hsin, and infuriated by what he considered the treachery of Li I-chi, 
ordered the unfortunate envoy to be boiled alive. 

13. Surviving spies, finally, are those who bring back 
news from the enemy's camp. 

This is the ordinary class of spies, properly so called, forming a regular 
part of the army. Tu Mu says: \$ 5g* jjfr J£t ft f$ M 

m $ & # it At m m m n & * m s m u * mt 

^1* "Your surviving spy must be a man of keen intellect, though 




Yen Shih-ku in loc. says: ^£ 
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in outward appearance a fool ; of shabby exterior, but with a will of iron. 
He must be active, robust, endowed with physical strength and courage; 
thoroughly accustomed to all sorts of dirty work, able to endure hunger 
and cold, and to put up with shame and ignominy." Ho Shih tells the fol- 
lowing story of ^ je£ Ta-hsi Wu of the Sui dynasty : "When he was 
governor of Eastern Ch'in, jjjjjj jj£ Shen-wu of Ch'i made a hostile 
movement upon £J? ^£ Sha-yuan. The Emperor T'ai Tsu [? Kao Tsu] 
sent Ta-hsi Wu to spy upon the enemy. He was accompained by two 
other men. All three were on horseback and wore the enemy's uniform. 
When it was dark, they dismounted a few hundred feet away from the 
enemy's camp and stealthily crept up to listen, until they succeeded in 
catching the passwords used by the army. Then they got on their horses 
again and boldly passed through the camp under the guise of night- 
watchmen ( ^ ^ ) ; and more than once, happening to come across 
a soldier who was committing some breach of discipline, they actually 
stopped to give the culprit a sound cudgelling! Thus they managed to 
return with the fullest possible information about the enemy's dispositions, 
and received warm commendation from the Emperor, who inconsequence 
of their report was able to inflict a severe defeat on his adversary." With 
the above classification it is interesting to compare the remarks of Frederick 
the Great:* "Es giebt vielerley Sorten von Spions: i. Geringe Leute, 
welche sich von diesem Handwerk meliren. 2. Doppelte Spions. 3. Spions 
von Consequenz, und endlich 4. Diejenigen, welche man zu diesem 
unglucklichen Hankwerk zwinget." This of course is a bad cross-division. 
The first class ("Burgersleute, Bauern, Priesters, etc.") corresponds roughly 
to Sun Tzu's "local spies," and the third to "inward spies." Of "Doppelte 
Spions" it is broadly stated that they are employed "um dem Feinde 
falsche Nachrichten aufzubinden." Thus they would include both con- 
verted and doomed spies. Frederick's last class of spies does not appear 
in Sun Tzu's list, perhaps because the risk in using them is too great. 

14. Hence it is that with none in the whole army are 
more intimate relations to be maintained than with spies. 

The original text and the T l u Shu have ^ in place of the first ^ . 
Tu Mu and Mei Yao-ch'en point out that the spy is privileged to enter 
even the general's private sleeping-tent. Capt. Calthrop has an inaccurate 
translation: "In connection with the armies, spies should be treated with 
the greatest kindness." 



* "Unterricht des Konigs von Preussen an die Generate seiner Armeen," cap. 12 
(edition of 1794). 
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None should be more liberally rewarded. 

Frederick concludes his chapter on spies with the words: "Zu allem 
diesem fOge ich noch hinzu, dass man in Bezahlung der Spions freygebig, 
ja verschwenderisch seyn muss. Ein Mench, der um eures Dienstes halber 
den Strick waget, verdienet daftir belohnet zu werden." 

In no other business should greater secrecy be preserved. 

Tu Mu gives a graphic touch : {fj P tnat * s to sa y> al * 

communications with spies should be carried on "mouth-to-ear." Capt. 
Calthrop has : "All matters relating to spies are secret," which is distinctly 
feeble. An interior reading for ^» is ^gp . The following remarks on 
spies may be quoted from Turenne, who made perhaps larger use of them 
than any previous commander: "Spies are attached to those who give 
them most, he who pays them ill is never served. They should never be 
known to anybody; nor should they know one another. When they 
propose anything very material, secure their persons, or have in your 
possession their wives and children as hostages for their fidelity. Never 
communicate anything to them but what it is absolutely necessary that 
they should know." * 

15. Spies cannot be usefully employed 

This is the nuance of Tu Yu's paraphrase ^ f$ ^ Jff • 

without a certain intuitive sagacity. 

Mei Yao-ch'en says: £ff ^ '|f % ^ ^ M IE 9A it $ 

"In order to use them, one must know fact from falsehood, and be able 
to discriminate between honesty and double-dealing." Wang Hsi takes 
jflj and ;^HJ separately, defining the former as ffjj -^q ||| "intuitive 
perception" and the latter as IjfJ 3j£ "practical intelligence." Tu 
Mu strangely refers these attributes to the spies themselves : -^q -||* [J|J 

% Z&M'M ^^#&#pFIB£ " Before l,sin s s p^ s we 

must assure ourselves as to their integrity of character and the extent of 
their experience and skill." But he continues: J|[ ^ jgg ^ |J$r -Jfe 

Ul J' I W ie A H 11 ffl " A brazen face and a craft y dis P° siti on 
are more dangerous than mountains or rivers; it takes a man of genius 
to penetrate such." So that we are left in some doubt as to his real 
opinion on the passage. 



* "Marshal Turenne," p. 311. 
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19. ra#*»W*H*BIJI)»#*W5B 

16. They cannot be properly managed without bene- 
volence and straightforwardness. 

Chang Yu says that j^l means "not grudging them honours and pay;" 
, "showing no distrust of their honesty." "When you have attracted 
them by substantial offers, you must treat them with absolute sincerity; 
then they will work for you with all their might." 

17. Without subtle ingenuity of mind, one cannot make 
certain of the truth of their reports. 

Mei Yao-ch'en says: "Be on your guard against the possibility of spies 
going over to the service of the enemy." The T l ung Tien and Yu Lan 
read £g for %p , 

18. Be subtle! be subtle! 

Cf. VI. § 9: tfjfc SpffilfL. Capt. Calthrop translates: "Wonderful 
indeed is the power of spies." 

and use your spies for every kind of business. 

19. If a secret piece of news is divulged by a spy 
before the time is ripe, he must be put to death together 
with the man to whom the secret was told. 

The Chinese here is so concise and elliptical that some expansion is 
necessary for the proper understanding of it. ^ denotes important 
information about the enemy obtained from a surviving spy. The sub- 
ject of ^ however, is not this information itself, but the secret 
stratagem built up on the strength of it. ^ ^ means "is heard" — 
by anybody else. Thus, word for word, we get: "If spy matters are 
heard before [our plans] are carried out," etc. Capt. Calthrop, in trans- 
lating J||j fig. ffi ^ "the spy who told the matter, and the man 
who repeated the same," may appeal to the authority of the commen- 
tators; but he surely misses the main point of Sun Tzti's injunction. 
For, whereas you kill the spy himself jJS 3£ jfjjf "as a punishment for 
letting out the secret," the object of killing the other man is only, as 
Ch'en Hao puts it, J^J ^ p "to stop his mouth" and prevent the 
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news leaking any further. If it had already been repeated to others, this 
object would not be gained. Either way, Sun Tztt lays himself open to 
the charge of inhumanity, though Tu Mu tries to defend him by saying 
that the man deserves to be put to death, for the spy would certainly 
not have told the secret unless the other had been at pains to worm 
it out of him. The T l ung Tien and Yu Lan have the reading . . . 

^ it Jffl ^ IB , etc., which, while not affecting the sense, strikes 
me as being better than that of the standard text. The THi Shu has . . . 
^ A3, ffif Jj^f , which I suppose would mean : "the man who heard 
the secret and the man who told it to him." 

20. Whether the object be to crush an army, to storm 
a city, qr^ to assassinate an individual, it is always neces- 
sary to begin by finding out the names of the attendants, 

yfc vf} i s a comprehensive term for those who wait on others, ser- 
vants and retainers generally. Capt. Calthrop is hardly happy in rendering 
it "right-hand men." 

the aides-de-camp, 

^ , literally "visitors," is equivalent, as Tu Yu says, to rj£ ^ 

J§* ^ff" "those whose duty it is to keep the general supplied with infor- 
mation," which naturally necessitates frequent interviews with him. Chang 
Yii goes too far afield for an explanation in saying that they are JBL 

£ $i* " the leaciers of mercenar y troops.". 

the door-keepers and sentries 

and !$£Z A- 
of the general in command. 

nj* according to Chang Yu, is simply Hi H Ut ^ Jlf" 
* "a general on active service." Capt. Calthrop is wrong, I think, in making 
^ directly dependent on ^ (. . . "the names of the general 
in charge," etc.). 

Our spies must be commissioned to ascertain these. 

As the first step, no doubt, towards finding out if any of these important 
functionaries can be won over by bribery. Capt. Calthrop blunders badly 
with : "Then set the spies to watch them." 
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21. The enemy's spies who have come to spy on us 
must be sought out, 

is omitted by the T l ung Tien and Yu Zan, Its recurrence is 
certainly suspicions, though the sense may seem to gain by it. The T'u 
Shu has this variation: . . . ||£ 59 ^ 59 ^ etc ' 
tempted with bribes, led away and comfortably housed. 

^ is probably more than merely Ji| jj- 0 r ^ ^ "detain." Cf. §25 
ad Jin., where Sun Tzu insists that these converted spies shall be treated 
well. Chang Yu's paraphrase is ^ . 

Thus they will become converted spies and available for 
cur service. 

22. It is through the information brought by the con- 
verted spy that we are able to acquire and employ local 
and inward spies. 

Tu Yu expands @ i§ fflj ft Z int0 @ K M P«fl tflj ft 

"through conversion of the enemy's spies we learn the enemy's 
condition." And Chang Yu says: ffi & M M A Z 

# M % W A Z M B % W ffij W Z " We must tempt the 
converted spy into our service, because it is he that knows which of the 
local inhabitants are greedy of gain, and which of the officials are open 
to corruption." In the Tung Tien, |p|J has been altered to Q , doubtless 
for the sake of uniformity with § 9. 

23. It is owing to his information, again, that we can 
cause the doomed spy to carry false tidings to the enemy. 

"Because the converted spy knows how the enemy can best be deceived" 
(Chang Yu). The THmg Tien text, followed by the Yu Lan, has here 
the obviously interpolated sentence ^ ^ "Sf ^ ffij ^ . 

24. Lastly, it is by his information that the surviving 
spy can be used on appointed occasions. 

Capt. Calthrop omits this sentence. 
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25. The end and aim of spying in all its five varieties 
is knowledge of the enemy; 

I have ventured to differ in this place from those commentators — Tu 
Yu and Chang Yu — who understand dj£ as rjr, and make 3l 
^ If* the antecedent of ^ (the others ignoring the point altogether). 
It is plausible enough that Sun Tzu should require the ruler to be familiar 
with the methods of spying (though one would rather expect ^ "general" 
in place of £J£). But this involves taking ^JJ JJ^ here in quite a dif- 
ferent way from the ^ immediately following, as also from those 

in the previous sentences. ^ there refers vaguely to the enemy or the 
enemy's condition, and in order to retain the same meaning here, I make 
y a verb, governed by RIJ ^ ^* § *9> wnere 3El is 

used in exactly the same manner. The sole objection that I can see in 
the way of this interpretation is the fact that the ^ , or fourth 
variety of spy, does not add to our knowledge of the enemy, but only 
misinforms the enemy about us. This would be, however, but a trivial 
oversight on Sun Tzu's part, inasmuch as the "doomed spy" is in the 
strictest sense not to be reckoned as a spy at all. Capt. Calthrop, it is 
hardly necessary to remark, slurs over the whole difficulty. 

and this knowledge can only be derived, in the first in- 
stance, from the converted spy. 

As explained in §§ 22 — 24. He not only brings information himself, 
but makes it possible to use the other kinds of spy to advantage. 

Hence it is essential that the converted spy be treated 
with the utmost liberality. 

26. Of old, the rise of the Yin dynasty 



Sun Tzti means the j^j Shang dynasty, founded in 1766 B.C. Its 
•name was changed to Yin by ^ ^ P'an King in 1401. 

was due to I Chih 



Better known as I Yin, the famous general and statesman 

who took part in Ch'eng T'ang's campaign against fJfe 2fe Chieh Kuei. 
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who had served under the Hsia. Likewise, the rise of 
the Chou dynasty was due to Lii Ya 

Jz* -jjjj L(i Shang, whose "style" was , rose to high office 

under the tyrant ^4 Chou Hsin, whom he afterwards helped to over- 
throw. Popularly known as ^ ^ , a title bestowed on him by Wen 
Wang, he is said to have composed a treatise on war, erroneously identi- 
fied with the ^ f g . 

who had served under the Yin. 

There is less precision in the Chinese than I have thought it well to 
introduce into my translation, and the commentaries on the passage are 
by no means explicit. But, having regard to the context, we can hardly 
doubt that Sun Tzti is holding up I Chih and Lii Ya as illustrious examples 
of the converted spy, or something closely analogous. His suggestion is, 
that the Hsia and Yin dynasties were upset owing to the intimate know- 
ledge of their weaknesses and shortcomings which these former ministers 
were able to impart to the other side. Mei Yao-ch'en appears to resent 
any such aspersion on these historic names: "I Yin and Lii Ya," he 
says, "were not rebels against the Government ( ^ ^ "ffe ^ -fy ). 
Hsia could not employ the former, hence Yin employed him. Yin could 
not employ the latter, hence Chou employed him. Their great achieve- 
ments were all for the good of the people." Ho Shih is also indignant: 

# B ffiA2»£S AIBI#4**3I 

ffi B9 JIJ Wfc " How should two divinely inspired men 

such as I and Lii have acted as common spies? Sun Tzti's mention of 
them simply means that the proper use of the five classes of spies is a 
matter which requires men of the highest mental calibre like I and Lii, 
whose wisdom and capacity qualified them for the task. The above 
words only emphasise this point." Ho Shih believes then that the two 
heroes are mentioned on account of their supposed skill in the use of 
spies. But this is very weak, as it leaves totally unexplained the significant 
words ^ JJ and ^ ^ . Capt. Calthrop speaks, rather strangely, of 

"the province of Yin . . . the country of Hsia . . . the State of Chu . . * 
the people of Shang." 

27. Hence it is only the enlightened ruler and the wise 
general who will use the highest intelligence of the army 
for purposes of spying, 
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Ch'en Hao compares S'5:^Mg^>^^i^BH- He P oints 
out that ^^^H^g <<the god-like wisdom of Ch'eng 

T'ang and Wu Wang led them to employ I Yin and Lii Shang." The 
T'u Shu omits fgj . 

and thereby they achieve great results. 

Tu Mu closes with a note of warning: ^ yfc JSJj* fjfe ^ -fy 

fffl ^51 $L ^ik "J ust as water, which carries a boat from bank to bank, 
may also be the means of sinking it, so reliance on spies, while produc- 
tive of great results, is oft-times the cause of utter destruction." 

Spies are a most important element in war, because on 
them depends an army's ability to move. ^ £ 

The antecedent to jj^ must be either ^ ^ or ^ ^f* understood 
from the whole sentence. Chia Lin says that an army without spies is 
like a man without ears or eyes. 
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Athletics, 124. 
Attack, skill in, 28. 
Attack and defence, 25, 44. 
Autumn hair, 29. 

Baden-Powell, General. See "Aids to 

Scouting." 
Baggage, 58. 
Baggage-train, 60. 
Baggage-trains, burning of, 151. 
Bait, offered by the enemy, 68. 
Balancing of chances, 31. 
Banners. See Flags and banners. 
Bases of supply, 60. 



Beasts, startled, sign of surprise at- 
tack, 89. 
Belgians at Waterloo, 130. 
Benevolence to spies, 170. 
Biot's Chou Li y ix. 
Birds rising, sign of ambuscade, 89. 
Bliicher, 48. 
Bluster, 95. 
Boers, 18. 

"Book of Army Management," 63. 

Buff-coats, 58. 

Burning one's boats, 133. 

Calamities, six, 105. 

Calthrop, Capt. : his edition of Sun 
Tzii's text, xxxii; his translation 
of Sun Tzti, viii ; quoted, passim. 

Camp, shifting, 133. 

Camping, So sqq, 

Cannae, battle of, n. 

Casinum, 140. 

"Catalogue of Chinese Books," xxxiv. 
Chan Kuo Ts'e, quoted, 10; referred 
to, xxiv. 

Chan Ton Ta Chia Ping Pa, xviii. 
Chang Ao, a commentator, xlii. 
Chang Hsiu, 69. 
Chang Liang, li, 109, 116. 
Chang Ni, 144. 
Chang Shang-ying, lii. 
Chang Shou-chieh, xvi, xvii. 
Chang Tsai, li. 

Chang Tzii-shang, a commentator, xli. 
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Chang Yii's commentary on Sun Tzti, 
xl; quoted, 5, 8, 9, 11, 20, 21, 22, 
24, 25, 27, 30, 33, 34, 35, 39,42, 
44, 46, 49, 50, 51, 55, 56, 58, 60, 
63, 6 4, 65, 66, 68, 69, 72, 73, 74, 
75, 76, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 83, 85, 
87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 94,97,99, io 3, 

105, 107, 109, in, 112, 119, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 131, 132, 133, 134, 

i3 6 , x 39» H 1 , r 4 2 , *43, MS, I 5 2 , 
155, 156, 158, 159, 161, 163,167, 
170, 171, 172; referred to, 6, 15, 
17, 3 1 , 3 6 » 45, 7i, 86, 95,96, 106, 

H7, 153, J 73- 
Ch'ang mountains, 128. 

Ch'ang-cho, battle of, 66. 
Ch'ang-she, siege of, 154. 
Chao State, army of, 28, 143; defeated 

by Ch'in, 166; King of, 57. 
Chao Chan, 106. 
Chao Kua, xlviii, 166. 
Chao She, famous march of, 57, 136; 

his use of spies, 166. 
Chao Yeh, xiv. 
Chao Ying-ch'i, 78. 
Chao Yiian-hao's rebellion, xli. 
Ch'ao Kung-wu, quoted, xxxvi, 

xxxvii, xxxviii, xl, xli. 
Chariots, 9, 91. 
Chariot fighting, 15, 16. 
Chariot wheels, burying of, 129. 
Chavannes, M. : his "Memoires Histo- 

riques" referred to, xiii, xvi, xlvi, 

57. 

Ch'en Chen-sun, quoted, xxiii. 

Ch'en Hao's commentary on Sun 
Tzti, xxxvi, xxxviii; quoted, 30, 
44, 56, 62, 65, 69, 73, 81, 93, 97, 

106, 108, no, 117, 118, 122, 124, 
133, 136, 141, 147, 152, 170, 175; 
referred to, 18, 68. 

Ch'en-ts'ang, siege of, 94. 
Cheng, principality of, 104, 116. 
Cheng and chH, See Tactics, direct 

and indirect. 
Cheng Ch'iao, xl. 
Cheng Hou, quoted, xliii. 



Cheng Hsiian's commentary on the 

Chou Li, xviii. 
Cheng Tuan, xlii. 

Cheng Yu-hsien's / Shuo, xxxii, 
xxxiv; referred to, 36, 53, 58, 
70, 136. 

Ch'eng-an, city of, captured by Han 

Hsin, 28. 
Ch'eng-hung, battle of, 78. 
Ch'eng T'ang, xvi, 173, 175. 
Chi Hsieh, editor of commentaries 

on Sun Tzti, xxxviii, xli. 
Chi-mo, siege of, 90. 
Chi T'ien-pao's edition of Sun Tzti, 

xxxi, xxxii, xxxiii, xxxvi, xxxvii. 
Ch'i State, xii, xvi, 128. 
Ch'i Chieh, 90. 

Chia Hsu, a commentator, xli. 

Chia-ku, meeting at, xlvii. 

Chia Lin's commentary on Sun Tzti, 
xxxvi, xxxviii; quoted, 20, 30,34, 
46", 5°, 57, 72, 75, 76", 86, 92, 94, 
95, 97, 117, 120, 133, 143, 148, 
152, 157, i75; referred to, 51,55, 
62, 65, 96, 108, 164. 

Chia Yil, referred to, xlvii. 

Chiang-ling, town of, in. 

Chiang Yuan, a spurious work, Hi. 

Chieh Kuei, the tyrant, 173. 

Chieh-li, a Tiukish Khan, 167. 

ChHen ChHo Lei Shu, liii. 

ChHen Fu Lun, referred to, xxiv. 

ChHen Han Shu, quoted 81, 145, 
167; referred to, li, 28, 34,57,6*9; 
bibliographical section of, quoted, 
xvii, xix, li; referred to, xviii, xx, 
liii. 

Ch'ih Yu, 84. 

Chin State, xii, xvi, 106. 

Chin Shu, quoted, 78, 116; referred 
to, 123, 165. 

Ch'in State, 142. 

China's experience of war, xli v. 

Chinese characters, elasticity of, 159. 

Chinese sentiment opposed to mili- 
tarism, xliv. 

Ching, Duke of Ch'i, xv. 

14 
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Ching-chou Fu, 123. 
Ching-hsing pass, battle of, 143. 
Ching K'o, 127. 
Ching Wang, period of, xxiii. 
Chiu T l ang Shu, referred to, 104, 

167; bibliographical section of, 

referred to, liii. 
Chou ChHn Shih I Tzu, text of Sun 

Tzu" in, xxxi. 
Chou dynasty, 174. 
Chou Hsin, the tyrant, 1, 174. 
Chou Li quoted, 14, 55, 60, 68,92, 

146; referred to, xxxix, xlviii, 64; 

Biot's translation of, ix. 
Chu Chih-wu, xxi, 
Chu Fu's edition of Sun Tzti, xvii, 

xxxi. 

Chu Hsi, corrected by Legge, 32; 

quoted, xliii, xlvii. 
Chu-ko Liang, 46, 51, 74, 82, 117, 

122; supposititious works of, Hi. 
Chu-ko Wu-hou. See Chu-ko Liang. 
Ch'u State, xii, xiii, xvi, 124; the 

hereditary enemy of Wu, xxvii; 

Viscount of, no. 
Chuan Chu, xxi, 128. 
Chuan She-chu. See Chuan Chu. 
Chuang, Duke of Lu, 66. 
Chuang, Prince of Ch'u, 141, 162. 
Chuang Tzti, referred to, 29, 85. 
Chung Yung, xix. 

Circumstances, art of studying, 68. 
Classics, compared with Sun Tzu, xliii. 
Clearness of orders, 107. 
Clever fighter, the, 29, 41, 42. 
Cohesion, 134. 

Collapse, one of the six calamities, 

105, 106. 
Columns, marching in, 49. 
Commander, the, 2, 3. See also 

General. 

Commander-in-chief, killing the, 145; 

presence of mind of the, 66. 
Commentary, native, on Sun Tzti, 

ix, xxxiv sqq. 
Communications, line of, 10 1, 119. 
Compactness, 61. 



Confucius, and the art of war, xlvi, 
xlvii, xlviii; contemporary with 
Sun Tzti, xxx ; violates extorted 
oath, xlix. 

Constellations, 153. 

Contentious ground, 115, 118, 136. 

Contraction and expansion, 134. 

Conventional canons of warfare, 148. 

Co-operation, 129. 

Council-chamber, sternness in the, 
146. 

Country, natural features of, 60. . 
Courage, one standard of, 130. 
Courant's "Catalogue des Livres 

Chinois," Hi. 
Cowardice, 78. 
Critical ground, 134, 135. 
Cromwell's use of spies, 164. 
Cross-divisions, 100. 
Cunning, 145. 

Danger, bracing effect of, 139, 145. 
Dangerously isolated ground, 72. 
Deception, war based on, 6, 132. 
Decision, 37, 38. 
Deductive calculation, 163. 
Defence, skill in, 27. 
Deliberation, 63. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian general, 
118. 

Desertion, 134, 136. 
Desperado, running amok, 125. 
Desperate foe, not to be pressed, 
69, 94. 

Desperate ground, 72, 114, 117, 120, 
125, 126, 135, 138, 143. 

Deviation, artifice of, 57, 63. 

Difficult grond, 71, 117, 120, 137. 

Disaffection, signs of, 95. 

Discipline, 2, 3, 4, 98, in. 

Disorder, seeming, 38. 

Disorganisation, 105, 107. 

Dispersive ground, 114, ir8, 135. 

Disposition of troops, 26. 

Dispositions, concealment of, 51, 52 ; 
knowledge of the enemy's, 163. 

Dissimulation, 6r. 
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Dividing the enemy, 47. 
Divination, to be prohibited, 126. 
"Divine manipulation of the threads," 
164. 

Door, left open by the enemy, 147. 

Doorkeepers, 171. 

Drums, 34, 64, 65. 

Dust, sign of the enemy, 89. 

Earth, as opposed to Heaven, 2, 4, 
27, 28, 113; six principles con- 
nected with, 104. 

Economy, false, 162. 

Energy, 38, 39, 41; concentration 
of, 124. 

Entangling ground, 100, 102. 

Enterprise, the spirit of, 157. 

Enticing the enemy, 102. 

Erh-chu Chao, 138. 

Erh Ya, quoted, 94. 

Excellence, supreme, 17; the acme 
of, 28. 

Expenditure on war, 9, 10, 160. 

Fabius Cunctator, 11. 120. 

Facile ground, 115, 118, 135, 136. 

Fan Chii's use of spies, 166. 

Fei River, battle of the, 25. 

Feng Hou, Hi, 84. 

Feng I, a student of Sun Tzti, xlii. 

Fire, as an aid to the attack, 156; 
dropping, 151, 152; five ways of 
attacking with, 150; material for, 
152; proper seasons for attacking 
with, 152, 153; to be started on 
the windward side, 155. 

Five advantages, the, 72, 74, 75. 

Five cardinal tastes, 36. 

Five cardinal virtues, 3. 

Five classes of State ceremonial, xlviii. 

Five dangerous faults, 77. 

Five developments in attacking with 

fire, i$3m- 
Five elements, the, 53. 
Five essentials for victory, 23, 24. 
Five factors in war, 1. 
Five musical notes, 36. 



Five Pa Wang, xlix, 141. 

Five primary colours, 36. 

Flags and banners, 16, 34, 64, 65. 

Flat country, campaigning in, 83, 84. 

Flight, 105. 

Foraging, 12, 15, 123, 161. 
Foreknowledge, 163. 
Forestalling the enemy, 147. 
Forethought, want of, 97. 
"Forty-one Years in India," referred 

to, 35- 
Four seasons, the, 54. 

Frederick the Great, quoted, 48, 

168, 169. 

Frontier passes, 146. 

Frontal attacks, 45. 

Fu Ch'ai, xvi. 

Fu Chien, 25, 115. 

Fu-ch'u, King of Ch'u, 124. 

Fu Kai, xxiii, xxix. 

Fu-k'ang-an, 63. 

Fu Yen-ch'ing, 69, 70. 

General, the, 4, 5, 7, 8, 15, 16, 19, 
21, 44, 55, 66 > 77, 9 8 , io 7, 109, 
no, 130, 131, 134, 157, 159, J ^3, 

171, *74- 

Generals, professional, xxii. 

Generalship, degrees of, 17, 18; the 
highest, 48. 

Giles' Biographical Dictionary, quo- 
ted, 128. 

Giles* Chinese-English Dictionary, 
referred to, 57, 134. 

Gongs, 34, 64. 

Grant, General, 47. 

Great Wall of China, xliv. 

Greeks, Homeric, 9. 

Grindstone and egg, 35. 

Ground, high and low, 84; of inter- 
secting highways, 71, 116, 119, 
i35, X 37J proper use of, 130. 

Grounds, the nine, 114, 134, 138. 

Guides, local, 60, 140. 

II an, red banners of, 144. 
Han Chih. See ChHen Han Shu, 
bibliographical section of. 
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Han Kuan Chieh Ku, quoted, xx. 
Han Hsin, xliv, 28, 33, 34, 81, J43> 

167; a student of Sun Tzii, xlii; 

quoted, 68. 
Han Shu. See ChHen Han Shu. 
Hannibal, 11, 57, 66, 120, 140. 
Hasty temper, 78. 
Hearing, quick, 29. 
Heaven, 2, 4, 28, 113. 
Heights, precipitous, 100, 103. 
Heramed-in ground, 72, 117, 120, 

i35i x 37- 

Henderson, Col., quoted, 6, 42, 48, 

52, 59, 101, 130, 131. 
Herodotus, referred to, 129. 
Ho Ch'u-fei, xl. 

Ho Kuan Izti, referred to, xxiv. 
Ho Lu (or Ho Lii), King of Wu, xi, 

xiii, xvi, xvii, xviii, xxvi, 5, 128. 
Ho Shih. See Ho Yen-hsi. 
Ho-yang, night ride to, 65. 
Ho Yen-hsi's commentary on Sun 

Tzti, xl; quoted, n, 14, 16, 18, 

2I > 2 9> 3°, 34, 56, 69, 74, no, 
115, 116, 122, 147, 165, 166, 167, 
168, 174; referred to, xvii, 31,43, 
62, 152. 

Horses, tethering of, 129. 

Hou Han Shu, quoted, 10, 94, 132, 
139, 151, 155; referred to, xlii. 

Hsi, the graduate, xxxiii. 

Hsia dynasty, 174. 

Hsiang, Duke of Sung, xlix, 141. 

Hsiang Chi, xlix, 133. 

Hsiang Liang, xlix. 

Hsiang Yii. See Hsiang Chi. 

Hsiao State, no. 

Hsiao Chi, a commentator, xli. 

Hsiao Hsien, 123. 

Hsiao I, 153, 166. 

Hsiao Shih-hsien. See Hsiao I. 

Hsieh An, 25. 

Hsieh Yuan, a commentator, xlii. 
Hsien Hu, 106. 
Hsin-ch'eng, town of, 122. 
Hsin Hsu, xiv. 

Hsin Shu (by Ts'ao Kung), xix, xxxvi. 



Hsin Shu (a work attributed to Chu- 

ko Liang), lii. 
Hsin Tang Shu, referred to, 65, 

104, 105,123,167; bibliographical 

section of, referred to, xviii, liii. 
Hsing Li Hut Yao, quoted, xliii, 

xlviii. 

Hsing Shih Pien Ching Shu, xv. 

Hsiung-nu, 39, 139, 150. 

Hsu Ch'ieh, quoted, 160. 

Hsu-chou, invaded by Ts'aolYao, 73. 

Hsu Win Hsien Tung K*ao, liii. 

Hsuan Tsung, T'ang Emperor, xxxii. 

Hsiin Tzti, quoted, 80. 

Hsiin Ying, 73. 

Hu Yen, xiii. 

Hua-pi, city of, 73. 

Hua-yin temple, xxxii. 

Huai-nan Tzii, plagiary of Sun Tzu, 

xxiv; quoted, xiv. 
Huan, Duke of Ch'i, 128, 141. 
Huan Ch'ung, 25. 
Huan Hsiian, 78. 

Huang Ch'ao Ching Shih Win Pien, 
liii. 

Huang Chih-cheng, a commentator, 
xlii. 

Huang Jun-yu, a commentator, xli. 
Huang Mei, 78. 

Huang-shih Kung, li; quoted, 109, 
126. 

Huang Ti. See Yellow Emperor. 
Huang-fu Sung, 94, 154, 155. 
Human nature, to be studied, 134. 
Humanity, misplaced, xlix; soldiers 

to be treated with, 98. 
Husbanding one's strength, 67. 
Husbandry, impeded by war, 161. 

I river, 127. 

I Chih, 173, 174, 175. 

/ Ching, quoted, xv. 

I-chou, 165. 

I-ho, 115. 

/ Pu Che Chung, xliii. 

/ Shuo. See Cheng Yu-hsien. 

I-wu pass, 115. 
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I Yin. See I Chih. 

Iliad, heroes of the, 127. 

Impoverishment of the people, 13, 14. 

Induction from experience, 163. 

Inhumanity, the height of, 162. 

Insubordination, 105. 

Intuition necessary in dealing with 
spies, 169. 

Invading force, principles to be ob- 
served by an, 123. 

Jackson, Stonewall, 59, 131. 

Jan Yu, disciple of Confucius, xlvi, 

xlviii. 
Jang, siege of, 69. 
Jingles, 149, 158. 
Jn-nan, in. 

Julius Caesar, 12; his"De BelloGal- 

lico" referred to, 108. 
Junction of forces, 48. 

K'ang Hsi's dictionary, referred to, 
*°> 18, 35, 68, 95, 117, 152, 157, 
160. 

Kao-ch'ang, 115. 

Kao-fan. See Hu Yen. 

Kao Hu an, afterwards Emperor, 137. 

Kao Keng, 151. 

Kao Tsu, first Han Emperor, 33, 

39, rl 9- 
Kao Tsu, Sui Emperor, 168. 
Kao-wu pass, 115. 
Khitans, 69. 
Khotan, 132. 

Kiangnan rebels under Sui dynasty, 
151- 

Kindness to the soldiers, no, in. 

Kou Chien, King of Yueh, xvi, 50 

KuChin T^uShu ChiCh'/ng, quoted, 
xvi, xxxvii, xxxix ; referred to, xix, 
xli, li, liii. See also Sun Tzii, T l u 
Shu text of. 

Kuan Chung, 128. 

Kuan TzU, xxi. 

Kuang, King of Shan-shan, 139, 151. 
Kuang Po Wu Chih, liii. 
Kuang Wu, Han Emperor, li. 



Kuei-ku Tzii, li. 

K'uei-chou, 123. 

Kun Wai ChHm ChHu, xxxvi. 

Kung-sun Hung, Hi. 

Kuo Ch l ao Shih Jen Cheung Lueh, 

xxxii. 
Kuo Hsun, 151. 
Kutcha, King of, 132. 

Ladder, kicking away the, 133. 
Ladysmith, relief of, 79. 
Land-tenure, ancient system of, xxv, 
161. 

Lao Tzti, the Tao ot, 2 ; quoted, 155, 

158. See also Tao Te Ching. 
Legge's "Chinese Classics," referred 

to, ix, xxiv, 23, 32. 
Lengthy operations, 10, 11. 
Li y length of the, 9. 
Li Chi, referred to, 23, 147. 
Li Ching, the general, xliv, 41, 123, 

167; quoted, 35, 66, 87, m, 118; 

supposed author of a work on 

war. lii. 
Li Ching Ping Fa, lii. 
Li Chu, 29. 

Li Chilian's commentary on Sun Tzti, 
xxxvi; quoted, 9, 11, 18, 21, 22, 
24, 25, 28, 30, 32, 34, 38, 46, 49, 

5°> 5*> 55, 6o » 6 5> 6 7> 68, 72, 73, 
81, 83, 84, 89, 92, 97, 105, 106, 
no, 113, 114, 115, 117, n8, 119, 
136, 142, 150, 158, 163, 167; re- 

. ferred to, 52, 95, 123, 127, 151. 

Li Hsiang, 165. 

Li Hsiung, 165. 

Li I-chi, 167. 

Li Kuang-pi, 65. 

Li Ling, 154. 

Li Shih-min, afterwards the Emperor 
T'ai Tsung, xliv, lii, 35, 104, 167. 

Li Shou-cheng, 70. 

Li Tai Chi Shih Nien Piao, quoted, 
70, 116, 166. 

Li Te, 165. 

Li Ts'ai, a commentator, xlii. 
Li Wei-kung. See Li Ching. 
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Li Wei Kung Win Tui, lii. 

Liang, kingdom of, 94. 

Liang-chou, 115. 

Liang Hsi, 115. 

Lien P £ o, 57, 166. 

Lin-chin, in Shensi, 34. 

Lin Hsiang-ju, 166. 

Line of least resistance, 53. 

Liu Chou-tzu, 53. 

Liu Hsiang, quoted, xiv, xxiv. 

Liu Pei, 59. 

Liu Piao, 69. 

Liu T l ao (attributed to T*ai Kung), 
xxi, 1, li, 144, 174; quoted, 22, 
62, 78, 84. 

Liu Yii, 78. 

Livy, quoted, 66, 120, 140. 
Lo Shang, 165. 
Lo-yang, 104. 

Logs and stones, rolling, 41. 

Longevity, 127. 

Lou Ching, 39. 

Lu State, 128. 

^Lu Te-ming, quoted, li. 

Lii Kuang, 115. 

Lii Meng, a disciplinarian, 111; a 

student of Sun Tzti, xlii. 
Lii Pu, xxxv. 

Lii Shang, known as T'ai Kung, 1, 
174, 175. See also Liu T l ao. 

Lit* Shih Cfcun ChHu, referred to, 
xxiv, 37. 

Lii Wang (or Lu Ya). See Lii Shang. 
Luan Yen, 106. 

Lun Yii, quoted, xv, 146; referred 

to, xlvii, xlix, 47, 64, 156. 
Lung Chii, 81. 

Ma Lung, lii. 

Ma Tuan-lin, xl. See also Win Hsicn 

T l ung K l ao. 
Ma Yuan, 80. 
Maiden, coyness of a, 148. 
Mansfield, Lord, 143. 
Mantlets, 14, 18. 
Marches, forced, 59. 
Marengo, battle of, 57. 



"Marshal Turenne," quoted, 73, 169; 

referred to, 61. 
Marshes, 60. 

Measures, of land, 14; of length, 32; 

of weight, 15, 32. 
Mei Yao-ch'en's commentary on Sun 

Tzti, xxxviii; quoted, 4, 6, 7, 11, 

29* 34, 38, 40, 44, 47, 61, 63, 79, 
84, 85, 86, 93, 94, 95, 96, 100, 102, 
121, 129, 130, 131, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 141, 145, 147, 148, 153, 155, 
157, 161, 162, 163, 164, 168,169, 
170, 174; referred to, 15, 23, 43, 
46, 51, 106, 151. 

"Memoires concernant les Chinois," 
quoted, vii. 

"Memoires Historiques," referred to, 
xvi. See also Chavannes. 

Mencius, quoted, xxv, xliii, 14, 85; 
referred to, 29, 32, 112, 148. 

Meng K'ang, xxxvi. 

Meng Shih's commentary on Sun 
Tzii, xxxvi; quoted, 2, n, 15,61, 
77, 78, 116, 137, 147. 

Meng Ta, 122. 

Method, 2, 3, 31. 

"Military Classic," 144. 

Military tactics like water, 53. 
I Military virtues, 22. 
I Misfortune, three ways in which a 
ruler can cause, 21 sqq. 

Mistakes, making no, 30. 

Modern text of Sun Tzti. See Sun 
Tzti. 

Modification of plans, 5. 
Moltke, 17. 

Moods, art of studying, 67. 
Moral Law, the, 2, 4, 31. 
Mounds, used in sieges, 19. 
Mountains, 80. 
Movable shelters, 18. 
Mu, Duke of Ch'in, 141. 
Mu-so, an instrument of torture, xlvi. 
Mu Tien Tzti Chuan, 152. 
Mystification of one's men, 131. 

Xang Wa, xiii. 
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Napoleon Bonaparte, 5, 12, 148; his 
passage across Alps, 57; not ham - 
pered by central authority, 24; his 
"Maximes de Guerre," quoted, 84, 
109; his "Pensees," quoted, 101. 

Nelson, at Trafalgar, 37. 

Nervousness, a sign of, 93. 

Nicias, the Athenian general, 118; 
speech of, quoted, 125. 

Night-fighting, 65. 

Nine grounds (or situations), the, 72, 
114. 

Nine punitive measures, the, xxxix. 
Nine variations, the, 71, 72,74, 138. 
"North hill", battle of the, 57. 

O-yu, town of, 57. 
Omens, not to be regarded, 126. 
Onset of troops, 37, 38. 
Open ground, 116, 119, 137. 
Opportunism, xlix. 
Orders, not to be divulged, 142, 143. 
Original text of Sun Tzii. See Sun 
Tzu. 

Ou-yang Hsiu, quoted, xxxiv, xxxv, 

xxxviii. 
Overawing the enemy, 141. 
Over-caution, 158. 
Over-solicitude for one's men, 79. 

Pa Chdn Vu, xviii. 

Pa Wang, the five, 141. 

Pan Ch'ao, 63; at Shan-shan, 139, 

150; his attack on Yarkand, 132, 

167. 

P'an Keng, 173. 

P'ang Chuan, xii, 40. 

Passes, narrow, 100, 103. 

Peace, the true object of war, 162. 

Pet ChH Shu, referred to, 138. 

Pet Lun, xl. 

Pet T l ang Shu Cfcao, 25, 36, 64, 67. 
P'ei Hsing-chien, 103. 
P*et Wen Yun Fu, quoted, 94; re- 
ferred to, xlvi, 69, 146. 
Pelliot, M., xxxvi. 
Pi, battle of, 106. 



Pi I-hsiin, xviii, xxvi, xxxiv. See also 

Sun Tzu Hsu Lu. 
Pi Kua, xxxiii. 
Pi-yang, city of, 73. 
P'i, siege of, 165. 

Picked soldiers in front rank, 107, 
108. 

Ping Fa Tsa Chan, xviii. 
Ping Shu Yao Chfieh, 67. 
Pique, battles not to be fought out 

of, 158. 
Pitfalls, 60. 

Plagiaries of Sun Tzu, xxiii, xxiv. 

Plans, baulking the enemy's, 17; 
change of, 5, 132. 

Plataea, battle of, 129. 

Playfair's "Cities and Towns of 
China", referred to, 57. 

Plunder, 62. 

Po Ch'i, xliv, 117, 166. 

Po Chiang Chuan, xli. 

Po P'ei, xiii, xxiii, xxix. 

Po-teng, battle of, 39. 

Po-ts'ai, a leader of the Yellow Tur- 
ban rebels, 154. 

Po Ya, referred to, 160. 

P'o-t'ai, a spy, 165. 

Polybius, referred to, 120. 

Port Arthur, siege of, 19. 

Presence of mind, 66. 

Punishment, 95, 97, 98. 

■Rabbits, not indigenous to China, 
149. 

Rapidity, 12, 61; the essence of war, 
122. 

Rewards, 15, 95, 142. 
Reward and punishment, constancy 
in, 4. 

Riches, soldiers not to acquire, 127. 

River, crossing a, 129. 

River warfare, 81, 82. 

Roberts, Lord, night march of, 35; 

on Sun Tzii, xlii. 
Rout, 105, 107. 

Ruin, one of the six calamities, 10$, 
106. 
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Ruler, military commander indepen- 
dent of the, 109; the enlightened, 

i57> i59i J 74- 
Rules of warfare, conventional, 148. 

Salt-marshes, 83. 

San Kuo Chili, quoted, 69, in; re- 
ferred to, xxxv, xli, xlii. See also 
Wei Chih. 

San Lileh, li; quoted, 62, 158. 

San Skih Erh Lei Ching, xviii. 

San Ts l ai T l u Hui, liii. 

San-yuan, 79. 

"Science of War," quoted, 101, 130. 

Scouts, 88, 89. 

Screens, grass, 88. 

Secrecy, 45, 131. 

Secrets, divulged by a spy, 170. 

Sedan, capitulation of, 17. 

Self-possession, 67. 

Sensitiveness in a general, 79. 

Sentries, 171. 

Serious ground, 117, 119, 135, 137. 
Seven considerations, 1, 4. 
Sha-yiian, 168. 

Shan-shan, 139; King of, 150, 15 (. 

Shang dynasty, 173. 

Shen, Duke of, no. 

Shen-wu of Ch'i, 168. 

Shen Yu, a commentator, xli. 

Shepherd driving sheep, 133. 

Sheridan, General, 47. 

Shih Chi, objection to the chronology 
of, xxvi; quoted, xi, xiii, xv, xx, 
xlv, 40, 58, 80, 84, 90, 124, 128; 
referred to, xvi, xxii, xxiv, xxxiv, 
xlvi, xlvii, xlix, 1. See also Ssii-ma 
Ch'ien. 

Shih Ching, quoted, xvi, 61, 62; re- 
ferred to, 14. 

Shih Huang Ti, 127, 142. 

Shih K'uang, 29. 

Shih Liu Ts'e, Hi. 

Shih Ssu-ming, the rebel leader, 65. 

Shu Ching, quoted, xv; referred to, 
xlvii, xlviii. 

Shu Lu Chieh T% xxiii. 



Shuai-jan, the, xxvi, 128, 129. 
Shuo W£n, quoted, 94, 117, 160. 
Sicilian expedition, 118. 
Sieges, 10, 18, 19, 73. 
Sight, sharp, 29. 
Signal -fires, 65. 
Signals, 33. 

Signs, observation of, 88. 
Situations, the nine. See Nine grounds. 
Six Chancellors of the Ch'in State, 
142. 

"Six States" period, xxii. 

Skilful fighter, the, 30. 

Skilful leaders of old, 120. 

Solidarity of troops, 123. 

Sophanes at Plataea, 129. 

Sovereign, the, 55; the wise, 163. 

Spies, xlix, 52, 147, 148; converted, 
90, 166, 172, 173; doomed, 167, 
I 7 2 > 173 ; five classes of, 164; 
Fredericks classification of, 168; 
importance of, 175; intimate re- 
lations to be maintained with, 
168; inward, 165, 172; local, 164, 
172; surviving, 167, 172; to be 
properly paid, 162, 169. 

Spirit, an army's, 65, 66. 

Spirits, 163. 

"Spy," evolution of the character 
meaning, 160. 

Spying, end and aim of, 173. 

SsU K l u Ch^iian Shu Chien Ming 
Mu Lu, quoted, 1, li, lii. 

SsU KHi ChUian Shu Tsung Mu 
TH Yao, quoted, xx, xli, 1; referred 
to, xl, lii, liii. 

Ssii-ma Ch'ien, xiv, xx; quoted, xi, 
xii, xlv; credibility of his narrative, 
xxvi ; his letter to Jen An, referred 
to, xlvi; his mention of the 13 
chapters, xxx. See also Shih Chi. 

SsU-ma Fa, 1; quoted, xvi, 14, 17, 
78, 126, 143. 

Ssu-ma I, 46, 51, 122. 

Ssu-ma Jang-chii, xxii, 1, 98. 

Stagnation, 157. 

Standard text of Sun Tzu. See Sun Tzu. 
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Stellar Mansions, the twenty-eight, 1 53. 

Stonewall Jackson, biography of, 
quoted, 42, 59, 131. 

Strategy and tactics, 52. 

Strength, great, 29. 

Stupidity, to be feigned, 145. 

Su Hsun, quoted, xlii. 

Su Shu, an ethical treatise, li. 

Subdivisions of an army. 17, 33, 39. 

Sui Shu, quoted, 151; bibliographi- 
cal section of, quoted, xviii, xli; 
referred to, xxxvi, liii. 

Sun Hao, a commentator, xli. 

Sun Hsing-yen, xxxii; his edition of 
Sun Tzti, ix; his preface, xxxiv; 
quoted, xvi, xxix, xxx, xxxi, xxxii, 
xxxiii, xxxvi, xlviii. 

Sun Pin, xii, xv, xvi, 40. 

Sun TzU, archaic words in, xxiv; 
bibliographical description of edi- 
tion used, xxxiv; corruptions in the 
text of, xxxi; difficult passages in, 
xxxiv; state of the text, 138; pro- 
bable date of the work, xxviii. 

— Modern text, 25, 26, 27, 33. 

— Original text, xxxii, xxxiii, 2, 16, 

27> 29, 43. 47, 53, 5 8 > 62 , 6 4, 67, 
84, 86, 87, 88, 91, 92,95,98,113, 
119, i2i, 153, 154, 168. 

— Standard text, xxxiv, 10, 58, 91, 

95, IT 7, I2 7, 164. 

— Tai I Tun Chia text, xxxvi. 

— T l u Shu text, xxxi, 16, 21, 25, 
2 9, 30, 3 2 , 33, 35, 37, 4°, 43, 4<>, 
47, 5°, 5 2 , 5 8 , 6 4, 67, 69, 84, 87, 

91, 92, 94, 95, 96, 105, no, 114, 
117, 120, T21, 133, 135, 140, 145, 
146, 153, 159, 164, 167, 168, 171, 

17 2 , 175- 

— T l ung Tien text, xxxiii, 1, 10, 
12, 19, 22, 23, 25, 41, 45, 47, 5°, 
53, 5 8 > 59, 62 , 6 4, 65, 67, 68, 74, 
77, 81, 83, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 91, 

9 2 , 93, 94, 95, 9 8 » I0I > io 4, Io8 > 
112, 113, 117, 119, 136, 137, i5 2 , 
153, i5 8 , !59, l6 4, 167, 170,171, 
172. 



— Yii Lan text, xxxiii, 3, 7, 10, 
12, 14, 15, 19, 25, 27, 37, 42, 
45, 47, 50, 52, 53, 62, 64, 67, 68, 
77, 81, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 
92, 93, 94, 95, 9 8 , 108, 112, 121, 
129, 141, 153, 158, 159, 161, 164, 

^ 167, 170, 171, 172. 

Sun Tzu LfsU Lu, xviii, xxxiv; quoted, 
xxiii, xxiv, 118. 

Sun Tzu. Hut Ching, xlii. 

Sun Tzu Ts l an Tung, xlii. 

Sun Tzu Win Ta, xvii. 

Sun Wu, a practical soldier, xxv; 
conjectural outline of his life, xxix; 
not a man of eminent position, 
xxviii; probable origin of the legend 
connected with, xxix; Ssii-ma 
Ch'ien's biography of, xi; sup- 
posititious works of, xvii, xviii. 
See also Sun TzU, 

Sun Wu Sun Tzu, xvii. 

Sung Shih, referred to, xlii; biblio- 
graphical section of, xvii, xxxi, 
xxxvi, Hi, liii. 

Superstitious doubts, 126. 

Supplies, 137, 161: line of, 101. 

Ta-hsi Wu, 168. 

Ta Ming I Tung Chih, quoted, 
xxxii. 

Taboo character, 124. 

Tactical manoeuvring, 56. 

Tactician, the skilful, 128. 

Tactics, direct and indirect, 20, 34 
sqq,; modification of, 52, 53; not 
to be repeated, 52; variation of, 

26, 71, 74. 
Tai Kung. See Lu Shang. 
Tai Kung Ping Fa, li. 
Tai PHng Yii Lan, xvi, xxxiii, liii. 

See also Sun Tzd, Yii Lan text. 
T'ai-po Shan-jen, quoted, 132. 
Tai Po Yin Ching, xxxvi. 
r Pai Tsung, the Emperor. See Li 

Shih-min. 
T'ai Yuan Ching, referred to, xxiv. 
Tallies, official, 146. 
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Tang, prince of, xiii. 

Tang, the Completer. See Ch'eng 

T'ang. 
T'ang Chien, 167. 
T'ang Shu, bibliographical section 

of, referred to, xxxviii, xli. See also 

Hsin T'ang Shu and Chin T'ang 

Shu. 

Tao Td Ching, quoted, xlix, 147, 

i55> *5 8 > l6l « 
Temple, used for deliberations, 7,8. 

Temporising ground, 100, 102. 

Tenacity, 125. 

Teng Ch'iang, 78. 

Teng Ming-shih, quoted, xv. 

Terrain, natural advantages of, 108; 
six kinds of, 100. 

Textual criticism and emendations, 
1, 7, 13, 14, 25, 29, 30, 36, 41, 
43, 46, 47, 49, Ih 74, 86, 87, 91, 
94, 99, Ir 3, "7, 121, 124, 127, 
133, i5 8 , l6 7- 

Thermopylae, 115. 

Three ancient dynasties, the, xxxix. 

Thucydides, quoted, 125; referred 
to, 118. 

Ti river, 144. 

Tien Chi, 40. 

THen-i-ko catalogue, quoted, xxxvi, 
xl. 

Tien Pao, xv. 
Tien Pu, 105. 

Tien Tan, defender of Chi-mo, 90, 
120, 155; his use of spies, 166. 

Time, value of, 12; waste of, 157. 

Tou Chien-te, King of Hsia, 104. 

Tou Ku, 151. 

Trafalgar, battle of, 37. 

Training of officers and men, 4. 

Trebia, battle of the, 66. 

Ts'ai, prince of, xiii. 

Ts'ao Kuei, mentioned in the Tso 
Chuan, xxi; on the advantage of 
spirit, 66; threatens Huan Kung, 
128. 

Ts'ao Kung or Ts'ao Ts'ao, xix, xxxi, 
xxxvi, xiii, xliv, 4, 59, 69, 76, 151 ; 



his commentary on Sun Tzii, xxxv, 
xxxvii, xxxviii, xl; quoted, 1, 7, 
9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 
26, 28, 34, 35, 39, 40, 41, 44, 46, 

5 1 , 52, 55, 5 6 , 59, 6o > 6 7, 7i, 73, 
75, 7^ 77, 78, 81, 84, 86, 88, 91, 
94, 95, 9 6 , 97, 9 s , 103, I0 4, 106. 
in, 115, 116, 118, 119, 120, 122, 
125, 126, 127, 131, 137, 140, 142, 

i43> i45> 146, 147, 148, 152, 154, 
156, 157; referred to, 19, 43, 62, 
136; his preface, xx, xxxiv; trans- 
lated, xv sqq. 

Tseng Shen, xxi v. 

Tso Chuan, delivered to Wu Ch'i, 
xxiv; has no mention of Sun Tzii, 
xx, xxvi, xxviii; quoted, xxvii, xxix, 
xlix, 19, 59, 65, 89, 97, 106,111, 
162; referred to, xxi, xlvii. 

Tso Tsung-t'ang, 63. 

Tsui-li, battle of, xxx. 

Tu Chung-wei, 69, 70. 

Tu Mu's commentary on Sun Tzu, 

xxxvi, xxxvii, xxxviii; quoted, 4, 
11, 14, 15, 18, 19, 23, 26, 28,29, 
30, 3i, 33, 34, 37, 39, 4°, 41, 42, 
44, 45, 46, 5°, 52, 55, 5 6 > 57, 59, 
60, 61, 62, 64, 67, 68, 69, 75, 76, 
77, 78, 80, 8r, 82, 83, 84, 86, 88, 
89, 90, 92, 93, 94, 95,9 6 >9 8 , 101, 
105, 106, 107, 110, in, 112, 114, 

115, 118, 119, 122, 124, 126,131, 
133, 136, 137. 138, 146, 148, 149, 
151, T 5 2 , *53, i54, 155, J 5 6 , *57i 
158, 161, 163, 164, 165, 167, 168, 
169, 171, 175; referred to, 20,65, 
73, 150; his preface, quoted, xix, 

xxxvii, xxxviii, xlv. 
Tu Shu Chih, Hi. 

Tu Yu, xxxiii; his notes on Sun Tzii 
in the T'ung Tien, xxxvii; quoted, 
4, 6, 11, 19, 23, 24, 36, 38, 47, 
56, 60, 61, 62, 77, 83, 88, 91, 92, 

93, 94, 95, IOO > I02 , io 3, IQ 4, 

116, 117, 120, 137, 138, 152, 153, 

166, 167, 169, 171, 172; referred 
to, 28, 51, 74, 155, 173. 
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TUi Shu encyclopaedia. See Ku 
Chin T L u Shu Chi Ch l eng. 

— Text of Sun Tzu in the. See 
Sun Tzu. 

Tung Cho, xxxv, 94. 

Tung Chou Lieh Kuo, quoted, 56. 

TUing Chili, referred to, xxxii, xxxvi, 

xl, xli, liii. 
T'ung Tien, xvii, xxxiii, xxxvii, Hi, 

liii. See also Tu Yu. 

— Text of Sun Tzu in the. See 
Sun Tzti. 

Turenne, Marshal, on deceiving the 
enemy, 61 ; on sieges, 73; on spies, 
169. 

Tzti-ch'an, saying of, xlix. 
Tzu-ch'ang. See Nang Wa. 

"Unterricht des Konigs von Preus- 

sen," quoted, 168, 169. 
Uxbridge, Lord, 5. 

Valleys, 80. 

Victory, halfway towards, 111, 112; 

without fighting, 17. 
Virtues, the five cardinal, 3. 

Wan, town of, 122. 
Wang Chien, 124. 
Wang Hsi's commentary on Sun Tzu, 
xl; quoted, 1, 2, 11, 13, 14, 23, 

26, 33, 34, 3 8 , 44, 5 2 , 53, 55, 60 • 
61, 63, 71, 78, 84, 92, 94, 95, 96, 
106, 114, 117, 119, 124, 132, 133, 

135, J 37, 142, 155, *57, l6 9; re- 
ferred to, 67, 76. 

Wang Kuo, the rebel, 94. 

Wang Liao, 128. 

Wang Ling, a commentator, xxxvii, 

xli. See also Wang Tzu. 
Wang Shih-ch'ung, 104. 
Wang T'ing-ts'ou, 105. 
Wang Tzu, quoted, 4, 6, 24. 
Wang-tzu Ch'eng-fu, xiii. 
War, want of fixity in, 54. 
Warlike prince, 141, 158. 
Water, an aid to the attack, 156. 



Waterloo, battle of, 5, 48, 130. 
Weapons, 14 
Weeping, 127. 

Wei, kingdom of, xxxv; province 

of, 105. 
Wei river, 81. 

Wei Chih (in the San Kuo Chili), 

xix, xxxvi. 
Wei I, 106. 

Wei Liao TzU, li; quoted, 35, 73, 
97, 99, 107, 125; referred to, xxiv. 
Wei Po, 165. 

Wei Wu Ti. See Ts'ao Kung. 
Well-being of one's men, to be stu- 
died, 123. 
Wellington, his description of his 

army at Waterloo, 130; on the 

eve of Waterloo, 5 ; saying, of, 1 10; 

skilful in dissimulation, 6. 
Wen, Duke of Chin, 141. 
W/n Hsien T'ung K l ao, quoted, 

xxxvii, xxxviii, xl, xli; referred to, 

xxi, xxiii, xxxvi, liii. 
Wen-su, King of, 132. 
Wen Ti, Emperor of Sui dynasty, 151. 
Wen Wang, 1, 174. 
Western Sacred Mountain, xxxii. 
Wind, days of, 153; duration of, 155. 
"Words on Wellington," quoted, 5. 
Wu, city of, xiv; king of, 118. See 

also Ho Lu. 
Wu State, xxv, 49, 50, 129, 159; 

dates in the history of, xxvii, xxviii; 

first mentioned in history, xxvii. 
Wu Ch'i, 1, 64, 65, no; compared 

with Sun Wu, xliii; plagiary of 

Sun Tzti, xxiv. See also Wu TzU. 
Wu ChH Ching, Hi. 
Wu Huo, 29. 
Wu Jen-chi, xxxiii. 
Wu-lao, heights of, 104. 
Wu Nien-hu, xxxiii. 
Wu-tu, town of, 165. 
Wu-tu Ch'iang, 80. 
Wu TzU, xix, I; quoted, 24, 56,66, 

77, 80, 81, 98, 107, 115, 131, M2, 

156; referred to, xxiv. 
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Wu Tzti-hsu, xxix, xlviii. See also 

Wu Yiian. 
Wu Wang, xvi, 20, 175. 
Wu Yiian, xiii, xxiii, 56; a spurious 

treatise fathered on, xxix. 
Wu Yiieh Ch l un ChHu, quoted, xiv, 

xviii. 

Wylie's "Notes," referred to, xli, Hi. 

Ya, King of Chao, 144. 

Yang Han, 115. 

Yang-p'ing, city of, 46. 

Yangtsze river, 123. 

Yao Hsiang, 78. 

Yarkand, battle of, 132. 

Yeh Shin or Yeh Shui-hsin, his theory 

about Sun Tzu, xxi, xxiii, xxv; 

on Sun Tzti's style, xxiv. 
Yellow Emperor, the, xvi, 84. 
Yellow Turban rebels, 154. 
Yen, King of Hsu, xvi, xlix. 
Yen Shih-ku, 167. 
Yen Ti, 84. 
Yen Tzu, quoted, 98. 



Yin and Yang, 2. 
Yin dynasty, 173, 174. 
Yin Fu Ching, xxxvi, in. 
Ying, capital of Ch'u, xii, xiii, xvi, 
xxix. 

Ying K'ao-shu, xxi. 

Yo Fei, a student of Sun Tzti, xiii. 

Yo I, 117. 

Yu Hai, quoted, xiii; referred to, 

xxxvi, xl, Hi, liii. 
Yii Lan encyclopaedia. See T*ai 

PHng Yii Lan. 
— Text of Sun Tzti in the. See Sun 

Tzti. 

Yiian, the two, opponents of Ts'ao 

Ts'ao, xxxv. 
Yuan Chien Lei Han, liii. 
Yiian Shao, 151. 

Yiieh State, 129; compared with Wu, 
xxvi, 49, 50; first mentioned in 
history, xxvii. 

Yiieh Chileh Shu, quoted, xiv. 

Yiieh Yii, xxi. 

Yung Lo Ta Tien, Hi. 



CORRIGENDA 



, ix, note: For "edition" read "translation." 
14, line 3: For "by" read "in the." 

16, line 5: For "T." read u T'u Shu." 

„ § 19, note: Before "War" insert "Soldiers are not to be used as 
playthings." 

17, § 1: ^ j|f , etc. The more I think about it, the more I prefer 

the rendering suggested on p. 159, §22, note. 
„ §1 note, and p. 78, line 6: Insert "the" before "Ssti-ma Fa." 

33, note on heading: Cf. X. § 12, where is translated "strength," 
though it might also be "conditions." The three words ^Jj , ^ 
and have been much confused. It appears from the Shuo 
Wdn that the last character is post-classical, so that Sun Tzu 
must have used either ^ or ^ in all senses. 

45, line 1: For "sublety" read "subtlety." 

63, line 4: M. Chavannes writes in the T l oung Pao, 1906, p. 210: 
"Le general Pan Tch'ao n'a jamais porte les armes chinoises 
jusque sur les bords de la mer Caspienne." I hasten to correct 
my statement on this authority. 

8o, 9 th line from the bottom: For Q read P . 

l0 9> § 2 3> an( * P- I2 6> 5 lh nne fr° m bottom: For "Huang Shih- 

kung" read "Huang-shin Kung." 
124, line 7: For "Ch'en" read "Ch'en Hao." 
136, 11 th line from bottom: Insert "to" before "select." 
152, § 2: Substitute semi-colon for full stop after "available." 



Polyaenus: Stratagems 



Polyaenus was a Macedonian, who dedicated his collection of Stratagems (Strategemata) to 
the Roman emperors Lucius Verus and Marcus Aurelius, when they set out on a war against 
the Parthians, in 163 A.D. His intention was to provide the emperors with brief examples of 
the exploits of earlier generals, which they could imitate in their Parthian war. Some of the 
material, especially in book 8, seems to added more for entertainment than because of any 
practical value; it includes hints on such topics as how to woo a tyrant's daughter and how to 
force your relatives to give you money . 

Polyaenus' Greek text was translated into English in 1793 by R. Shepherd, who hoped that the 
Stratagems would help the generals who were at that time establishing the British Empire in 
India. Shepherd's translation is antiquated and inaccurate in parts, and therefore many 
changes have been made in this version of it. 

The collection is arranged in 8 books, which contain descriptions of over 800 stratagems, 
even though parts of some of the books have been lost. The contents of the books are 
arranged as follows: 



Book 1 (Chapters 1-26) :from early times until the sixth century B.C. 

Book 1 (Chapters 27-49) : fifth century B.C. 

Book 2 : Spartans and Thebans 

Book 3 •* Athenians of the fourth century B.C. 

Book 4 (Chapters 1-3) : Philippus and Alexander 

Book 4 (Chapters 4-21) : other Macedonians 

Book 5 (Chapters 1-15) ; Sicilians 

Book 5 (Chapters 16-48) ; admirals, captains and others 

Book 6 ' other Greeks, and Carthaginians 

Book 7 : Persians, and other barbarians 

Book 8 (Chapters 1-25) : Romans 



Book 8 



(Chapters 26-71) : Women 



Polyaenus: Stratagems 

- BOOK 1, Chapters 1-26 

Adapted from the translation by R.Shepherd (1793). 



CONTENTS: 1 Dionysus ; 2 Pan ; 3 Heracles ; 4 Theseus ; 5 Demophon ; 6 Cresphontes ; 7 
Cypselus ; 8 Elnes ; 9 Temenus ; 10 Procles ; 11 Acues ; 12 Thessalus ; 13 Menelaus ; 14 
Cleomenes ; 15 Polydorus ; 16 Lycurgus ; 17 Tyrtaeus ; 18 Codrus ; 19 Melanthus ; 20 Solon 
; 21 Peisistratus ; 22 Aristogeiton ; 23 Polycrates ; 24 Histiaeus ; 25 Pittacus ; 26 Bias ; — > 
Following Chapters (27-49) 



[Preface] The gods, your own virtue, and the Roman bravery, that have always before 
crowned with victory the arms of your sacred majesties, Antoninus and Verus, will also now 
attend with success the expedition which you have undertaken against Persia and the 
Parthians . I, who am by birth a Macedonian , and have therefore, as it were, a national right to 
victory over the Persians, have determined not to be entirely useless to you in the present 
circumstances; and if my constitution were as robust and hale as it used to be, you should not 
lack in me convincing proof of the a Macedonian spirit. Nor, advanced as I am in years, can I 
bear to be left behind without some efforts of service. Accept therefore, illustrious chiefs, in a 
collection of stratagems employed by the most distinguished generals, this small aid to 
military science; which, by exhibiting as in a picture the bravery and experience of former 
commanders, their conduct and operations, and the various successes that they achieved, may 
in some instances possibly be of service to yourselves, your polemarchs , your generals, the 
commanders of troops of ten thousand, or one thousand, or six hundred men, and whoever 
you may think fit to invest with military command. 

Bravery conquers by means of the sword; but superior generalship prevails by skill and 
stratagem; and the highest level of generalship is displayed in those victories that are obtained 
with the least danger. It is the most infallible evidence of military ability, in the heat of 
conflict to hit upon an expedient that will decide the contest in your favour without waiting 
for the outcome of a regular battle. I have always conceived this to be a favourite sentiment 
of Homer ; for what else can he mean by those frequent expressions, "either by artifice or by 
valour" [ Od 9'406 ], except that we should first employ stratagems and devices against the 
enemy, and that if these fail, valour and the strongest arm must prevail. 

If we admit the authority of Homer, Sisyphus the son of Aeolus was the first of the Greeks 
who employed stratagems in war [ II 6'153 ] : 

With happy skill in war's devices blest, 

Those realms did Sisyphus possess. 

The second man who was famous for those tactics, according the same authority, was 
Autolycus the son of Hermes [ Od 19394 ]: 

Going to Parnassus , home of Autolycus and his sons - 

Autolycus who was his mother's excellent father; 



He outdid all men in stealing and in oaths, 
And the divine Hermes granted him . . . 



Nor do I believe that the fabulous account of Proteus [ Od 4'455-458 ], his transformation 
into animals and trees, signifies anything else than the variety of artifices he practised against 
the enemy. 

As to Odysseus , we know that he particularly valued himself upon his stratagems and devices 
r od 949-20 1: 

I am Odysseus, Laertes' son, and in skill to frame 
Deceptive wiles, as far as heaven, unrivalled is my fame. 

The Greek heroes attributed the final victory to him [ Od_22'230 ] : 
Your schemes, your plans effected Ilium 's fall, 
And hurled destruction on Priamus ' wall. 

And others confirmed that Troy was captured [ ? Od 3'130 ]: 
By Odysseus' advice and tales, 
And by his sagacious skill. 

Homer frequently records the various stratagems that he employed against the enemy. He 
represents him, "with self-inflicted wounds deformed" [ Od 4'244 ], deserting to the enemy. 
The wooden horse, "which Epeius built by the instruction of Athene " [ Od 8'493 ], was his 
device. Also nobody, the wine, the firebrand, and the ram, may properly be called stratagems, 
which he employed against the Cyclops . In the same class were the stopping of the ears of his 
crew with wax, and the lashing of himself to the mast, in order to prevent the baneful 
influence of the [Sirens'] music. And what will you say of the beggar's purse, and the 
deceptions imposed on Eumaeus and Penelope [ Od_19'203 ] : 

His was the art instruction to detail, 

And facts inculcate, under fiction's veil. 

To box with Irus, to remove from the smoke the arms of the drunken young men, and to fix 
the bow at the door - were they not all military stratagems? But enough of these, and other 
examples of a similar kind, provided by Homer. 

How do the tragedians represent the stratagem which Odysseus used against Palamedes? The 
Achaeans , in solemn judgement, decided in favour of Odysseus, who had secretly left the 
barbarian gold in the other's tent; and thus, overcome by artifice and manoeuvre, the 
accomplished general was falsely convicted of treason. This is what is portrayed in the plays 
of the tragedians. 

But in the following collection of stratagems I have followed the faithful records of history. I 
have related them succinctly, and arranged them under [the name of] each general. The whole 
is comprised in eight books, which contain nine hundred stratagems, beginning with 
Dionysus . 

[1] Dionysus . 

In order to gain admittance into the cities during his Indian expedition, Dionysus dressed his 
troops in white linen and deer skins, instead of gleaming armour. Their spears were adorned 



with ivy, and the points of the spears were hidden under a thyrsus . His orders were given by 
cymbals and drums, instead of trumpets; and intoxicating his enemies with wine, he engaged 
them in dancing and Bacchic orgies. Such were the stratagems which that general practised in 
his conquest of India, and the rest of Asia. 

2 Dionysus, finding his army unable to bear the excessive heat of the Indian climate, 
occupied a three-peaked mountain; one of peaks of which is called Corasibie, another 
Condasbe, and the third he called Merus ["thigh"] in commemoration of his birth. The 
mountain contains a variety of fountains, abounds in wild beasts, produces plenty of fruit, and 
the air is cooled by continual snow. His army, from their position here, used suddenly to 
show themselves to the barbarians in the plains; and showering down on them large flights of 
arrows from the those high and craggy precipices, obtained easy conquests. 

3 After Dionysus had subdued the Indians, he formed an alliance with them and the 
Amazons , and took them into his service. When he penetrated into Bactria , whose boundary 
is the river Saranges, he found that the Bactrians had possessed themselves of the mountains 
above the river, in order to dispute his passage. Encamping therefore on the river side, 
opposite the enemy, he ordered the Amazons and the Bacchants to ford it; expecting that the 
Bactrians, in contempt of the women, would quit their posts on the mountains, and attack 
them; which they accordingly did. The women retreated, and were pursued by the enemy to 
the opposite bank. Then Dionysus at the head of his troops furiously attacked the Bactrians, 
and as they were surprised and impeded by the water, defeated them with great slaughter, and 
crossed the river himself without any further danger. 

[2] Pan . 

Pan, a general of Dionysus, was the first who created a regular system for the marshalling of 
an army. He invented the phalanx , and arrranged it with a right and left wing; from which he 
is usually represented with horns. Victory always belonged to the strongest sword, until he 
pointed the way to conquest by artifice and manoeuvre. 

2 While he was in a wooded hollow, Dionysus was informed by his scouts that an immense 
army of the enemy was encamped a little above him. This was alarming news; but he was 
soon relieved of his worries by Pan, who ordered the whole army, in the silence of the night 
and on a given signal, to give out a loud shout. The surrounding rocks, and the hollows of the 
forest re-echoed the sound, and imposed on the enemy a fear that his forces were infinitely 
more numerous than they were; seized by anxiety, they abandoned their camp and fled. From 
the circumstances of this stratagem, the nymph Echo has been supposed by the poets to be the 
mistress of Pan; and hence also all pointless and imaginary fears are called panics. 

[3] Heracles . 

Heracles was determined to remove the race of Centaurs from Pelion, but he was inclined to 
act on the defensive, rather than commence hostilities. He resided for a short time with 
Pholus, and opened ajar of fragrant wine, which he and his companions secretly watched. 
The neighbouring Centaurs, allured by the smell, flocked together to the cave of Pholus, and 
seized the wine. Then Heracles, to punish the crimes of these thieves and robbers, attacked 
and slew them, [see also: Diodorus, 4.1231 



2 To avoid encountering the superior strength of the Erymanthian boar, Heracles had 
recourse to artifice. As the beast lay in a valley, which was full of snow, he annoyed him with 
stones from above. The boar at length roused himself in anger, and with great violence sprang 
forward, but sank into the snow. While he was thus entangled in the snow, and unable to 
exert himself, he became an easy prey for his assailant. 

3 In his expedition against Troy , Heracles advanced to give the enemy battle as soon as he 
landed; and at the same time he ordered the pilots to put back a little to sea. The Trojan 
infantry soon gave way, while their cavalry pushed to the sea, in order to possess themselves 
of the ships; but they were not able to capture the ships, because they were floating a little off 
from the land. Heracles came in pursuit if them, and thus hemmed in by the enemy on one 
side and the sea on the other, they fell an easy victim to the conquerors. 

4 In India Heracles adopted a daughter, whom he called Pandaee. To her he allotted the 
southern part of India which is situated by the sea, dividing it into three hundred and sixty- 
five cantons. He imposed on these cantons a daily tax; and he ordered each canton in turn, on 
their stated day, to pay the royal stipend. So that if any of them refused the tax, the queen 
might depend on the others, because they were obliged to make up the loss, to help her in 
enforcing the due payment of it. 

5 When Heracles went to war against the Minyans , whose cavalry were formidable within 
the Minyan plain, he did not think it safe to hazard a battle immediately, but diverted the 
course of the river Cephisus . This river flows by the two mountains Parnassus and Hedylium, 
and directs its course through the middle of Boeotia; but before it reaches the sea, it 
discharges its stream into a large subterranean chasm, and disappears. Heracles filled this 
chasm with great stones, and diverted the river into the plain where the Minyan cavalry was 
stationed. The plain soon became a lake, and the Minyan cavalry were rendered useless. After 
he had conquered the Minyans, Heracles opened the chasm again, and the Cephisus returned 
to its formal channel. 

[4] Theseus . 

Theseus, in his battles, always used to have the fore -part of his head shaved, so that the 
enemy should not have the opportunity of seizing him by the hair. His example was 
afterwards followed by all the Greeks; and from him, that sort of hair-cut was called theseis. 
But those who were particularly distinguished for this imitation of Theseus were the Abantes , 
whom Homer describes as follows [ II 2'542 ] : 
Their foreheads bare, 

Down their broad shoulders flowed a length of hair, [see also: Plutarch, Thes 5 1 
[5] Demophon . 

Diomedes committed the palladium into the care of Demophon. When Agamemnon 
demanded to take it, Demophon gave the real one to Buzyges, an Athenian, to carry to 
Athens; but kept a counterfeit one, made exactly like the original palladium, in his tent. When 
Agamemnon, at the head of a large body of troops, came to seize it by force, Demophon drew 
out his forces, and for some time sustained a sharp conflict with him; so that he might the 
more easily induce him to believe, that it could be no other than the original, for which he 
would have fought so resolutely. After many had been wounded on both sides, Demophon's 



men retreated, leaving the unsuspecting victor triumphantly to bear away the counterfeit 
palladium . 

[6] Cresphontes. 

Cresphontes, Temenus and the sons of Aristodemus agreed to share amongst themselves the 
government of the Peloponnese , and decided to divide the country into three parts: Argos, 
Sparta and Messene . While they were deliberating how to assign the property to each of 
themselves, Cresphontes, who had fixed his mind upon Messene, suggested that he whose lot 
was drawn first, should have Sparta; the second, Argos; and that Messene should be the 
portion of the third. His advice was followed, and they cast lots; which they did by each 
throwing a white stone into a pitcher of water. But instead of a stone, Cresphontes moulded a 
piece of clay, which he made into the resemblance of a stone. When he threw it into the 
water, it was immediately dissolved. After the other two stones coming out assigned Argos to 
Temenus, and Sparta to the sons of Aristodemus, Messene was assigned to Cresphontes, as if 
purely by fortune. 

[7] Cypselus . 

In the reign of Cypselus, the Heracleidae made an expedition against the Arcadians ; but an 
oracle warned them that, if they received presents of hospitality from the Arcadians, they 
should immediately conclude a peace with them. Cypselus therefore, in the harvest season, 
ordered the farmers, after they had reaped the corn, to leave it by the highway, as a grateful 
present to the soldiers of the Heracleidae, who readily availed themselves of it. Cypselus 
afterwards went out to meet them, and offered them gifts of hospitality; but they declined to 
accept the gifts, remembering the oracle. "Why do you refuse?" replied Cypselus. "Your 
army, in taking our corn, has already received our presents of hospitality." By this device of 
Cypselus, the Heracleidae were induced to make peace, and they entered into an alliance with 
the Arcadians. 

[8] Elnes. 

When the Lacedaemonians were ravaging Tegea, Elnes, the king of Arcadia, selected the 
most able and vigorous of his troops, and posted them on a height above the enemy, with 
orders to attack them from there in the middle of the night. He stationed the old men and boys 
as guards before the city; and commanded them, at the time he intended to attack, to kindle a 
large fire. While the enemy, distracted by the sight of the fire, were all looking in that 
direction, the men ran down from the height to attack them, and killed most of them; many of 
the survivors were taken as prisoners. Thus was accomplished the prediction of the oracle: 

I give you to Tegea to advance, 

And there in fatal steps to lead the dance. 

[9] Temenus . 

Temenus and the rest of the Heracleidae, who intended to make an expedition against Rhium, 
dispatched some Locrian rebels, with instructions to inform the Peloponnesians that the 
Heracleidae had a fleet at Naupactus ; and that although they were pretending to be sailing to 
Rhium, their real intention was to make a descent on the Isthmus . The Peloponnesians 



believed this message, and marched their forces to the Isthmus; and by this means, they gave 
Temenus an opportunity to capture Rheium without opposition. 

[10] Procles . 

While the Heracleidae , Procles and Temenus , were at war with the Eurystheidae, who were 
then in possession of Sparta , they were suddenly attacked by the enemy, as they were 
sacrificing to Athene for a safe passage over the mountains. Procles was not disconcerted, but 
ordered the flutes to lead the army forwards. The hoplites , who were inspired by the beat and 
the harmony of the music, preserved their ranks intact, and eventually defeated the enemy. 
From this experience of the influence of music, the Laconians were taught to keep flutes in 
their army; who, advancing before them into battle, would always sound the charge. And I 
know that the oracle had promised victory to the Laconians, so long as they continued to use 
flutes in their army, and did not fight against those who kept flutes. The battle of Leuctra 
confirmed this prediction; for there the Laconians, without the music of flutes, fought against 
the Thebans , who always used flutes in battle; so that the god seemed to have foretold 
directly that the Thebans would defeat the Laconians. 

[11] Acues. 

When the Spartans entered Tegea, which was betrayed to them in the night, Acues ordered 
his men to slay anyone who asked for a watchword. Therefore the Arcadians asked no 
questions; but the Lacedaemonians, not being able to discern their friends in the dark of 
night, were obliged to ask anyone whom they met, whether they were friend or foe. In this 
way they revealed their identity, and were instantly killed by the Arcadians. 

[12] Thessalus . 

When the Boeotians of Arne made war against the Thessalians , Thessalus used a clever 
stratagem to reduce them to terms of peace, without hazarding a battle. Waiting for a dark 
and moonless night, he dispersed his men throughout the fields. He ordered them to light 
torches and lamps, and post themselves in different places on the tops of hills, sometimes 
raising their lights above their heads, then lowering them again; so as to produce a confusing 
and strange spectacle. The Boeotians, when they saw the surrounding flames, supposed 
themselves to be involved in a blaze of lightning; they were thrown in consternation, and 
pleaded for peace with the Thessalians. 

[13] Menelaus . 

While Menelaus was returning with Helene from Egypt, he was forced to put in at Rhodes . 
When Polyxo, who was then mourning the death of her husband Tlepolemus at Troy, heard 
of their arrival, she resolved to avenge his death on Helene and Menelaus. At the head of as 
many Rhodians as she could muster, both men and women, armed with fire and stones, she 
advanced to the ships. Menelaus, because the wind did not permit him to put out to sea, 
concealed the queen under deck; and at the same time, he dressed one of the most beautiful of 
her attendants in her royal robes and diadem. The Rhodians, assuming that she was Helene, 
threw fire and stones at the unfortunate attendant. Then, satisfied that (as they thought) that 
they had gained revenge for Tlepolemus through the death of Helene, they returned home; 
leaving Menelaus and Helene at leisure to continue the rest of their journey. 



[14] Cleomenes . 



In a war between the Lacedaemonians and the Argives, the two armies were encamped facing 
each other. Cleomenes, the king of the Lacedaemonians, noticed that every command in his 
army was betrayed to the enemy, who acted accordingly. When he ordered his men to arms, 
the enemy armed also; if he marched out, they were ready to form up against him; when he 
ordered his men to rest, they did likewise. Therefore he gave out secret instructions that, 
whenever he next gave public orders to take a meal, his troops should arm for battle. His 
public orders were as usual transmitted to the unsuspecting Argives; and when Cleomenes 
advanced in arms to attack them, they were easily overwhelmed, being unarmed and 
unprepared to oppose him. [see also: Herodotus, 6.77-781 

[15] Polydorus. 

The Lacedaemonians had been at war with the Messenians for twenty years, when Polydorus 
pretended that there was a dispute between him and Theopompus , the king of the other house. 
He sent a deserter to the enemy's camp, with information that the kings were at variance, and 
had divided their forces. The Messenians, upon receiving this report, observed the 
movements of the enemy with particular attention. And Theopompus, in accordance with 
information they had received, decamped and concealed his army at a little distance from the 
spot; there he remained in readiness to act, whenever the occasion might require. The 
Messenians, seeing this movement, and despising the small size of Polydorus' army, sallied 
out of the city and gave him battle. Theopompus, upon a signal given by his scouts, advanced 
from his hiding place and made himself master of the empty abandoned town; then he fell 
upon the Messenians in the rear, while Polydorus attacked them in front, and gained a 
complete victory. 

[16] Lycurgus . 

The method Lycurgus used to impose his laws upon the Lacedaemonians was, on enacting 
any new law, to go to off to Delphi ; there he enquired of the oracle, whether it would be 
advantageous to the state to accept the law, or. The prophetess, persuaded by the eloquence of 
a bribe, always confirmed that it was right to accept it. Thus, through a fear of offending the 
god, the Lacedaemonians religiously observed those laws, as if they were divine oracles. 

2 One command of Lycurgus, sanctioned by the oracle, was this: "O Laconians , do not be 
too frequently engaged in war; lest by that means you also teach your enemies to be good 
soldiers." 

3 Another of his instructions was, always to give quarter to those who fled; lest otherwise 
the enemy should judge it safer to hazard their lives in a brave resistance, than to yield and 
run away, [see also: Plutarch, Lyc 22'5] 

[17] Tyrtaeus . 

Before a battle with the Messenians, the Lacedaemonians determined either to conquer or to 
die; and so that, if they died, they might easily be recognised amongst the bodies by their 
friends, they engraved their names on their shields, which were fastened to their left arms. In 
order to take advantage of this resolution, by making the Messenians aware of it, Tyrtaeus 



gave secret orders that the Helots should be offered frequent opportunities of deserting. As 
soon as the Helots realised that they were being less strictly guarded, many of them deserted 
to the enemy, whom they informed of the extent of the Laconians' desperation. The 
Messenians were intimidated by these reports, and after a weak resistance yielded a complete 
victory to the Lacedaemonians, [see also: Diodorus, 8.2771 

[18] Codrus . 

In a war between the Athenians and the Peloponnesians , the oracle declared that victory 
would go to the Athenians, if their king fell by the hands of a Peloponnesian. The enemy, 
informed of the oracle, gave a public order to every soldier in their army, to abstain from 
attacking the person of Codrus, who was at that time the king of the Athenians. But Codrus 
disguised himself in the clothes of a wood-cutter, and at evening time he went forward from 
the trenches to hew some wood; and there he happened to meet some Peloponnesians, who 
were out on a similar errand. Codrus deliberately quarrelled with them, and wounded some of 
them with his axe, until out of exasperation they fell upon him with their axes, and slew him. 
Then they returned to their camp, elated by the achievement of what they thought was a noble 
exploit. The Athenians, when they saw that the oracle had been fulfilled, delayed no further 
but advanced to battle with new courage and resolution. Beforehand they dispatched a herald 
into the enemy's camp, to request the body of their dead king. When the Peloponnesians 
realised what had happened, they immediately abandoned their camp and fled. The Athenians 
afterwards paid divine honours to Codrus, who had purchased so complete a victory by his 
voluntary death. 

[19] Melanthus . 

In a war between the Athenians and Boeotians , for the possession of Melaenae, which was a 
tract of land on the border between Attica and Boeotia, the oracle declared: 

Black [Melas] bringing death to yellow [Xanthus] 

Shall obtain Melaenae. 

Which came to pass as follows. Melanthus, general of the Athenians, and Xanthus, general of 
the Boeotians, agreed to decide the victory by single combat. As soon as they were engaged, 
Melanthus called out, "Thus to bring a second against a single man is unfair!", whereupon 
Xanthus turned round to see who this second person was. Melanthus seized his opportunity, 
and ran through his unguarded opponent with his spear. The victorious Athenians, in 
commemoration of this successful stratagem, instituted an annual festival, which they call 
Apaturia ["cheat" = d7iaxdco]. [see also: Frontinus, Str 2.5'41 ] 

[20] Solon . 

The Athenians, worn out by a long war in which they had been engaged against the 
Megarians for the island of Salamis , enacted a law, that imposed a penalty of death on anyone 
who asserted that the city ought to attempt to recover the island. Solon, undaunted by the 
severity of the punishment, devised a means to circumvent the law. He pretended madness, 
and, running into the assembly, repeated an elegy which he had composed for the occasion. 
This martial poem so aroused the Athenians to war that, inspired by Ares and the Muses , they 
advanced to battle, signing hymns and shouting. They entirely defeated the Megarians, and 
regained possession of Salamis. Solon was held in universal admiration, because he had 
repealed a law by madness, and won a battle by the power of music, [see also: Plutarch, 
Sol 81] 



2 In the course of the war between Athens and Megara for the possession of Salamis, Solon 
sailed to Colias, where he found the women performing a sacrifice to Demeter . He 
immediately dispatched someone to Megara who, pretending to be a deserter, advised them to 
sail with all speed to Colias, where they could easily seize the Athenian women. The 
Megarians instantly manned their ships, and put to sea. Meanwhile, Solon ordered the women 
to leave; and he sent some beardless youths, dressed in women's clothes with garlands on 
their heads, but secretly armed with daggers, to play and dance by the sea-shore. Deceived by 
the appearance of the youths in their women's clothes, the Megarians landed and attempted to 
seize them, as if they were defenceless women. But the youths drew their swords, and proved 
by the slaughter of their enemies that they were really men. Then they embarked on the ships, 
and took possession of Salamis. [see also: Plutarch, Sol 8'21 

[21] Peisistratus . 

Peisistratus, in an expedition from Euboea against Pallenis in Attica, fell in with a body of the 
enemy, whom he defeated and slew. When he advanced farther, he met the remaining part of 
their army. He ordered his men not to attack, but to crown themselves with garlands, so as to 
suggest to them that he had already made a truce with the first group that he had met. 
Convinced by this, the enemy formed an alliance with Peisistratus and admitted him into the 
city. Peisistratus mounted his chariot, with a tall beautiful woman called Phye by his side, 
who was clad in the armour of Pallas . When they saw them, the Athenians were convinced 
that Athene was his protectress and guide; and by this means he established himself as tyrant 
of Athens, [see also: Herodotus, 1.60-62 1 

2 When he intended to disarm the Athenians, Peisistratus commanded them all to appear at 
the Anaceium , in arms. When they were assembled, he stepped forth, as if to address them, 
but he began in so low a tone of voice, that, not being able to hear him, the people asked him 
to go to the Propylaeum, where they might all hear him more distinctly. And even then he did 
not raise his voice enough to be heard distinctly, so that the people were straining to listen to 
him. Meanwhile his associates went about and secretly carried off all the arms, putting them 
in the temple of Agraulus. The Athenians, when they found themselves left defenceless, 
realised too late that Peisistratus' weak voice was only a stratagem to deprive them of their 
arms. 

3 Megacles, who was magistrate on behalf of the rich, and Peisistratus, who was magistrate 
on behalf of the lower orders, were in dispute with each other. After insulting and menacing 
Megacles at a public assembly, Peisistratus suddenly went away; and after slightly wounding 
himself, went into the agora the next day, and revealed his wounds to the Athenians. The 
people were fired with anger and resentment on seeing what he had suffered in their defence, 
and assigned him a bodyguard of three hundred men. By means of these guards, who always 
used to appear armed with clubs, Peisistratus became tyrant of Athens, and left his sons as 
tyrants after his death, [see also: Plutarch, Sol 301 

[22] Aristogeiton . 

Aristogeiton, when he was put to torture to force him to name his associates, revealed none of 
them, but instead he named all the friends of Hippias . And when they had all been put to 
death by order of Hippias, Aristogeiton taunted him for being duped into punishing his own 
friends, [see also: Diodorus, 10.17'21 



[23] Polycrates . 



When Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, infested the Greek seas, he made no distinction in his 
depredations between the friends and foes. He observed that, if his friends demanded back 
whatever of their property he had seized, he would have the opportunity of obliging them by 
returning it to them; and thus bind them even more closely to his cause. But if he took 
nothing from them, then he would have nothing with which to oblige them, [see also: 
Diodorus, 10161] 

2 When the Samians offered a public sacrifice in the temple of Hera , they were attended by 
a procession of men in arms, and a great quantity of weapons was collected for the occasion. 
Polycrates gave the conduct of the procession to his brothers, Syloson and Pantognostus. As 
soon as the sacrifice started, most of the men deposited their weapons on the altar, and 
addressed themselves to prayer. But the companions of Syloson and Pantagnostus, who were 
still armed, upon a given signal attacked the others, and each killed those standing by them. 
Meanwhile Polycrates, at the head of his supporters, occupied the most advantageous places 
in the city, where he was joined by his brothers and their party, who had promptly forced 
their way to him from the temple. With these men he fortified and defended himself in the 
citadel called Astypalaea; until, after receiving reinforcements from Lygdamis , the tyrant of 
Naxos, he established himself as tyrant of the Samians. 

[24] Histiaeus . 

While Histiaeus of Miletus was residing at the court of King Dareius in Persia , he formed a 
plan to incite the Ionians to revolt; but he was at a loss as to how to transmit a letter safely, 
when all the roads were controlled by the king's guards. He shaved off the head of one of his 
servants, and inscribed on it the brief message: "Histiaeus to Aristagoras , call for the revolt of 
Ionia." As soon as the servant's hair had grown again, he sent him off to Aristagoras. By this 
means, he passed by the guards without suspicion; and when he reached the coast, he asked to 
be shaved, and then showed the marks on his head to Aristagoras, who acted as the message 
instructed, and caused the revolt of Ionia, [see also: Herodotus, 5.35 ] 

[25] Pittacus . 

Pittacus and Phrynon agreed to settle the dispute about the ownership of Sigeium by single 
combat. In appearance, they both went out to fight with equal weapons; but Pittacus had 
secretly concealed a net under his shield. He cast the net over Phrynon, and then he easily 
dragged down his entangled opponent and killed him. It was afterwards wittily remarked that 
he had captured Sigeium for the Lesbians with a linen net. This stratagem of Pittacus gave 
rise to the use of nets in duels between gladiators, [see also: Diogenes Laertius, 1.74] 

[26] Bias . 

Croesus , the king of Lydia , intended to attack the islands, but was deterred from this plan by 
Bias of Priene. Bias told the king that the islanders had bought up a great number of horses, 
so that they might be able to bring a formidable force of cavalry against him. "By Zeus ," said 
the king, "I wish that I could catch those islanders on the continent." "True," said Bias, "and 
what do you think they could wish for more, than to catch Croesus upon the seas?" This reply 



of Bias had the effect of dissuading the king from his intended expedition, [see also 
Diodorus, 9.25' 11 
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[27] Gelon . 

Gelon of Syracuse , the son of Deinomenes, was appointed commander in the war against 
Himilco the Carthaginian . When he had defeated the enemy by his gallant conduct, he went 
into the assembly and gave an account of his achievements as general: the expenses of the 
war, the times, arms, horses and ships. After great praise had been bestowed on him for all of 
this, he removed his armour, and advanced unarmed into the midst of them. "Thus unarmed," 
he said, "I present myself to you, so that, if I have ever injured or oppressed any individual 
amongst you, I may now feel the just resentment of your weapons." He was answered by the 
applause of all present, who acclaimed him as the most gallant, the best of all generals. To 
this he replied, "Then for the future, always take care to choose a similar leader." But they 
answered, "We do not have any other such leader." He was therefore elected general for a 
second time; which paved the way for him to become tyrant of the Syracusans. [see also: 
Diodorus, 11.26'51 

2 When Himilco, king of Carthage, invaded Sicily , Gelon, who was then the tyrant of the 
Sicilians, marched against him, but did not venture to risk a battle. Instead he put his own 
clothes on Pediarchus, who was commander of the archers, and very much resembled him in 
appearance, and ordered Pediarchus to march out of the camp in order to attend a sacrifice on 
the altars. The band of archers followed him, dressed in white clothes, and carrying myrtle 
branches in their hands, but with bows secretly concealed under them. They had been ordered 
to use the bows against Himilco, as soon as they saw him advancing to sacrifice in a similar 
manner. When Himilco, not suspecting any trickery, came forward to make a sacrifice, a 
shower of arrows suddenly cut him down, while he was performing the ceremonies and 
offering libations, [see also: Diodorus, 11. 22' 11 

3 In order to overthrow the state of Megara , Gelon invited over to Sicily any of the Dorians 
who were willing to emigrate. At the same time, he imposed an enormous fine on Diognetus, 
the ruler of Megara. When Diognetus attempted to raise the money for the fine from his 
citizens, they refused and joined the colonists at Syracuse, submitting to the power of Gelon. 

[28] Theron . 

Theron, in a battle against the Carthaginians, put the enemy to flight. But the Sicilians 
immediately fell to plundering the tents in the enemy's camp, and while they were thus 
distracted, they were overwhelmed by the Iberians, who had come to the assistance of the 



Carthaginians. Theron, perceiving the carnage that was likely to follow, dispatched a body of 
men to wheel behind the camp and set fire to the farthest tents. The enemy, who had lost their 
tents and now saw the camp on fire, hurried back to their ships; but the Sicilians pursued 
them closely, and killed most of them before they could board the ships. 

2 Theron, the son of Miltiades. 

The inhabitants of Selinus had been defeated by the Carthaginians, and the battlefield was 
covered with their dead. The enemy pursued them so closely, that they did not dare to return 
to bury the dead, but they were appalled to leave them neglected and unburied. In this 
emergency, Theron promised that, if they would provide him with three hundred servants 
who could cut wood, he would march out with them, burn the dead and erect a tomb for 
them. "If we fail in our attempt," he continued, "and fall victim to the enemy, the city will not 
suffer much from the death of one citizen, and three hundred slaves." The inhabitants of 
Selinus agreed to his proposal, and allowed him to choose the slaves whom he wanted. 
Accordingly, he chose those whom he judged to be to most active and sturdy, and led them 
forth, armed with bill-hooks, hatchets, and axes, under pretence of cutting wood for the 
funeral pyre. But after they had advanced a little distance from the city, Theron persuaded 
them to revolt against their masters, and late in the evening marched them back to the city. 
When they made themselves known to the guards, they were readily admitted, but as soon as 
they had entered, he cut down the guards. Then, having slain in their beds those citizens who 
were most likely to thwart his designs, he seized the city and made himself tyrant of Selinus. 

[29] Hieron . 

When the enemy prepared to dispute his passage over a river, Hieron posted his hoplites at 
the place where he intended to ford it; and ordered the cavalry and light infantry to advance 
further up, under pretence of crossing it at another point. When the enemy observed this, they 
similarly marched their troops further up, in order to thwart his supposed intention. 
Meanwhile Hieron effected a crossing with his hoplites , easily overwhelming the small force 
which the enemy had left to oppose them. As soon as he had crossed to the other side, he 
raised a signal to the cavalry and light infantry, who immediately returned and crossed the 
river at the first point, where Hieron and his hoplites were able to repel the enemy's attacks. 

2 Whenever Hieron, during his wars with the Italians, took any prisoners who were 
particularly eminent or wealthy, he would not permit them to be immediately ransomed, but 
always retained them for some time with him, treating them politely and with every mark of 
honour. Afterwards, when he had received a ransom, he would courteously dismiss them. As 
a result of these clear signs of favour, they were suspected from that time onwards of secretly 
supporting the cause of Hieron. 

[30] Themistocles . 

The Athenians were disheartened by receiving the following oracle: 
Salamis divine, you will cause the death of many women's children. 
But Themistocles cleverly interpreted it as referring to their enemies. "The oracle," he said, 
"could never refer to Salamis as divine, if it were to prove the cause of destruction to the 
youth of Greece." This explanation revived the courage and resolution of the Athenians, and 
their victory proved its veracity, [see also: Herodotus, 7.142-143] 



2 The people were convinced by Themistocles' explanation of another, equally obscure 
oracle: 

Zeus will give a wall of wood to Tritogeneia. 
When most of the Athenians thought they had been instructed to fortify their towers, 
Themistocles told them to man their triremes . "For these," he said, "O Athenians, are your 
wooden walls." His words had their effect. The Athenians embarked, engaged with the 
enemy, and overcame them, [see also: Herodotus, 7.141 1 

3 While the fleet was stationed near Salamis, the Greeks were almost unanimous in favour 
of retreating, but Themistocles urged them to stay and risk a battle in the narrow seas. As he 
was unable to convince them, he secretly sent Sicinnus, a eunuch who was tutor to his sons, 
by night to inform the king that the Greek intended to withdraw; "but", he added, "you should 
pre-empt them by forcing a battle." The king followed the eunuch's advice, and attacked the 
Greek fleet; but the narrowness of the strait rendered the vast number of his ships a 
hindrance, rather than a help to him. Thus by a clever stratagem of their commander, the 
Greeks obtained a victory, even against their own inclinations, [see also: Herodotus, 8.751 

4 The Greeks, after their victory at Salamis, decided to sail to the Hellespont , in order to 
destroy the bridge, and cut off the king's retreat. Themistocles opposed this plan, saying that 
if the king was prevented from retreating, he would be forced to renew the battle; and despair 
is often found to effect what courage has failed to achieve. Therefore he sent Arsaces, another 
eunuch, to inform the king that unless he retreated quickly, he would find that the bridge over 
the Hellespont had been demolished. Alarmed at this information, the king promptly marched 
to the Hellespont, and crossed the bridge before the Greeks could carry out their plan. In this 
way Themistocles allowed the Greeks to enjoy their victory, without risking a second battle. 
[see also: Herodotus, 8.1101 

5 When the Athenians first began to fortify their city with walls, the Laconians were greatly 
annoyed, but Themistocles found a means to deceive them by a clever stratagem. He was sent 
as an envoy to Sparta , and there he confidently denied that the walls were being constructed. 
"But," he added, "if you are not convinced by my words, send your best men to find out the 
truth, and in the meantime keep me here as your prisoner." The Spartans agreed to do this; 
but Themistocles secretly sent a messenger to the Athenians, with strict instructions to detain 
any investigators who came to Athens, while the walls were being constructed; and after that, 
not to allow them to depart until the Spartans had released him. Accordingly, the walls were 
completed; Themistocles then returned home, the investigators were released, and Athens 
was fortified, against the will of the Lacedaemonians, [see also: Plutarch, Them 191 

6 During the war against the Aeginetans , Themistocles opposed the plan of the Athenians to 
distribute amongst themselves a hundred talents , which was the produce of their silver mines; 
he proposed that they should give a talent to each of a hundred of the wealthiest citizens. If 
the people were satisfied with the way that the money was spent, then it should be reckoned 
as coming out of the public account; but if not, then the contributions should be returned to 
the city. This proposal was accepted; and the hundred citizens without delay each fitted out a 
splendid trireme . The Athenians found themselves suddenly furnished with a powerful fleet, 
which they employed not only against the Aeginetans, but also against the Persians , [see also: 
Aristotle , AthPol_22'7] 

7 When the Ionians fought under Xerxes in alliance with the Persians, Themistocles 
instructed the Greeks to have this inscription placed on the (?) sides of their ships: "O 



impious Ionians, thus to fight against your fathers!" This message caused the king to distrust 
the loyalty of the Ionians. [see also: Herodotus, 8.221 

8 Themistocles, when he was escaping from the resentment of the Athenians, embarked for 
Ionia, without making himself known to the master of the ship. But the vessel was forced by 
a storm to Naxos, which was at that time being attacked by the Athenians. Themistocles in 
alarm went to the master, and revealed who he was. At the same time, he threatened that, if 
the master allowed him to be captured, he would accuse him to the Athenians of having been 
bribed to transport him to Ionia. For the common safety of both of them, he therefore 
proposed that no-one should be permitted to set foot on shore. Terrified by these menaces, the 
master insisted that everyone remained on board; and put out again to sea as quickly as was 
possible, [see also: Thucydides, 1.1371 

[31] Aristeides . 

Aristeides and Themistocles, who were inveterate enemies, were at the head of opposing 
factions in the state; but when the Persians marched against the Athenians, they went out of 
the city together, and grasping each other's hand, announced, "Here we leave our former 
disputes, and lay aside our mutual animosity, until we have put an end to the war in which we 
are engaged against Persia." After this solemn declaration, loosing their hands, they filled up 
the ditch nearby, as if they had buried their enmity there; and they continued to co-operate 
throughout the whole course of the war. This harmony in the conduct of the generals did 
great damage to the enemy, and secured the victory for themselves. 

[32] Leonidas . 

Leonidas fought the Persian army at Thermopylae , where the narrowness of the pass made 
the great superiority of the enemy's forces of little use to them, [see also: Diodorus, 11.6'4 ] 

2 Shortly before a battle, Leonidas noticed that the clouds looked thick and lowering. He 
turned about to his officers, and told them not to be surprised at the thunder and lightning, 
which he observed from the appearance of the sky must be expected very soon. The army of 
Leonidas, thus forewarned of the phenomenon before it occurred, advanced confidently to 
battle. But the enemy, terrified and dispirited by the menaces of the elements, were easily 
defeated. 

3 Leonidas, who had made a raid into the enemy's territory, dispatched small groups in 
different directions, with orders, upon a given signal, to fell trees and set fire to the villages. 
At sight of this, those who were in the city imagined that the enemy's forces were much more 
numerous than they really were, and did not venture out to confront them, but allowed them 
to carry off the spoil unmolested. 

[33] Leoty chides . 

In a naval battle near Mycale, Leotychides observed that the Greeks were alarmed at the great 
superiority of the enemy's forces. He devised the following means of detaching the Ionians 
from their support of the Medes; which he knew they did more through fear, than inclination. 
He pretended that a dispatch had arrived, with information of a victory obtained by the 
Greeks over the Persians at Plataea . Encouraged by this news, the Ionians joined the Greeks; 



and fortune afterwards gave the sanction of truth to this stratagem, because the Greeks did 
indeed win a victory at Plataea. [see also: Diodorus, 1 1.3571 



[34] Cimon . 

After Cimon had defeated the king's satraps at the river Eurymedon, he manned the many 
ships, which he had captured, with Greeks who were dressed in the style of Medes, and sent 
them to Cyprus . The Cyprians, deceived by the barbarian clothes, readily received the fleet as 
friends and allies. But no sooner were they safe on shore, than they revealed very plainly that 
they were Greeks; and made themselves masters of the island, more by the sudden 
consternation into which the Cyprians were thrown, than by the force which was employed 
against them, [see also: Diodorus, 11.6171 

2 Cimon, having carried off many captives from Sestus and Byzantium , was, at the request 
of the allies, appointed to distribute them. He assigned the captives, stripped of their 
possessions, to be one part of the spoils; the other was made up of trousers, cloaks, bracelets 
and other such things. The allies then chose to take the ornaments, and the Athenians 
contented themselves with the naked captives. Cimon was ridiculed for having made, as was 
thought, so unequal a division, and allowing the allies to choose much the better portion. 
Shortly afterwards, the friends and relations of the captives arrived from Lydia and Phrygia , 
and redeemed them for very large ransoms. The foresight of Cimon, and the advantageous 
arrangement he had made, then became clear; and Athenians returned the ridicule upon the 
allies, [see also: Plutarch, Cim 9 1 

[35] Myronides . 

The Athenian and Theban armies confronted each other. Myronides, the Athenian general, 
ordered his men, as soon as the signal for battle was given, to begin the charge from the left. 
After he had led them for a short time in the charge, he suddenly advanced to the right wing, 
calling out, "We are victorious in the left." When they heard the word "victorious", the 
Athenian took fresh courage, and charged the enemy with redoubled fury. The Thebans, on 
the other hand, were dismayed by the news of their defeat, and abandoned the battlefield to 
the enemy, [see also: Frontinus, Str 2.4'11 1 

2 When Myronides was leading the Athenians against Thebes, and was about to advance to 
battle, he ordered them to ground their arms, and look at the country around them. When they 
had done so, he said, "Observe what a wide plain this is; and what a large number of cavalry 
the enemy have in it. If we run away, the cavalry will undoubtedly overtake us; but if we 
stand like men, there are the fairest hopes of victory." By these words, he convinced them of 
the necessity of holding their ground; and advanced as far as the territories of Phocis and 
Locris. [see also: Frontinus, Str 4.7'211 

[36] Pericles . 

The Lacedaemonians were ravaging Attica. In order to divert their operations, by carrying the 
war into their own country, Pericles fitted out some Athenian triremes with orders to lay 
waste the coast of Laconia; and thus he retaliated for the injuries the Athenians had sustained, 
by committing greater damage upon the enemy, [see also: Thucydides, 1.1431 



2 Archidamus , who had formerly been a friend and acquaintance of Pericles, invaded Attica. 
Pericles, who was very rich and had large estates, suspected that on account of their former 
friendship, Archidamus might not allow his property to be ravaged in the same way as the 
rest. In order to avoid the suspicion of the Athenians, before the devastation began, he went 
into the assembly and publicly donated all his possessions to the city, [see also: Thucydides, 
2.131 



[37] Cleon. 

By means of a lucky discovery, Cleon betrayed Sestus to the Abydenes without risking a 
battle. Theodorus, a friend of his, who was commander of the watch in the city, was having 
an affair with a woman in the suburbs. Theodorus observed that a narrow aqueduct passed 
through the walls. By removing a stone, he made a hole through which he went to visit his 
mistress; and on his return, he replaced the stone in its usual position, and continued his affair 
in secret. Once, when wine and mirth had loosed his tongue, he revealed his intrigue to his 
friend Cleon. Cleon immediately informed the Abydenes; and on a dark night, when 
Theodorus had removed the stone and was dallying with his mistress, he brought in some of 
the enemy through the aqueduct. These, after they had slain the watch, opened the gates to 
the rest of the enemy, who easily made themselves masters of Sestus. 

[38] Brasidas . 

When Amphipolis , which was under Athenian protection, had been betrayed to Brasidas, he 
ordered the gates to be shut. Then he threw the keys over the wall, so that, not being able to 
open the gates again to the enemy that besieged the place, they would be forced to rely on a 
vigorous defence. 

2 Brasidas was attacked near Amphipolis, and hemmed in on a rough craggy hill. To 
prevent his escape, the enemy raised a high wall of stone round the hill. The Laconians urged 
their general to lead them out to battle, and not to let them be cooped up until they perished 
from famine. But Brasidas ignored their protests, and told them that he knew best what was 
the proper time for battle. When the enemy had extended their wall round most of the hill, 
and only one place was left open, like a pass into a spacious lawn, he gave orders for battle, 
saying that this was the time for them to show their bravery. By a vigorous sally, they forced 
a passage through, with great slaughter of the enemy and little loss to themselves. The 
narrowness of the entrance was of no inconvenience to the small number of their forces, 
while the wall secured them from an attack on their rear. Thus the enemy's numbers were 
rendered useless, and the Laconians effected a safe retreat, [see also: Frontinus, Str 1.5'23 ] 

3 When Brasidas had advanced secretly to Amphipolis and found everything there in 
confusion, he judged it sensible not to risk a battle with enemy forces who would be inflamed 
by despair. He issued a proclamation, promising safety to the Athenians, if they would agree 
to a truce with him and then retreat with their own property. And to the citizens of 
Amphipolis he made another proposal, that they could retain their freedom, if they entered 
into a strict alliance with the Lacedaemonians. The terms of the proclamations were accepted 
by the Athenians, who withdrew their forces; the citizens of Amphipolis willingly became 
allies of the Lacedaemonians, and Brasidas gained control of their city, [see also: 
Thucydides, 4.105] 



4 When Brasidas intended to sail to Scione by night, he ordered a trireme to be manned, and 
sail before him, while he followed in a light vessel; so that if the trireme was attacked by a 
larger vessel, the light vessel could come to its assistance; but if it was attacked by another 
trireme, Brasidas could sail on and arrive safely at Scione. [see also: Thucydides, 4.120 1 

5 When the enemy were harassing on the Lacedaemonians' rear in a narrow defile, Brasidas 
ordered his men to cut down large quantities of wood as they marched, and to pile it in heaps. 
Then he set the wood on fire, so that the flames spread far around; thus he secured his rear, 
and effected a safe retreat. 

[39] Nicias . 

Nicias sailed by night to the mountain Solyges, which is in the territory of Corinth . There he 
landed his Athenian forces, and a thousand other troops, and posted them in ambush in 
different places. Then he returned to Athens, and the next morning as soon as it was light he 
set sail openly for Corinth. The Corinthians promptly advanced to oppose him, and to dispute 
his landing; but the Athenians suddenly arose from their ambush, and totally defeated the 
enemy, [see also: Thucydides, 4.42-44 1 

2 While the Athenians were encamped by the Olympieium, Nicias ordered his men to fix 
wooden spikes by night in the level ground, which extended in front of the camp. On the next 
day Ecphantus, the Syracusan commander, attacked with his cavalry, but he was entirely 
routed, as the spikes stuck into the horses' hooves with every step that they advanced. Many 
of them, who were unable to make good their retreat, were cut down by the peltasts , who had 
been provided with hard stiff shoes for that purpose. 

3 Nicias was left to defend a town with a few men, while the main body of the army was at 
Thapsus . The Syracusans seized possession of the outworks, where a great quantity of wood 
was deposited. Nicias, finding himself unable to defend the town any longer, set fire to the 
wood, which continued to burn fiercely and repelled the enemy, until the army returned from 
Thapsus and relieved him. [see also: Plutarch, Nic 181 

4 Nicias, when he was being closely pursued by Gylippus and very near to being captured, 
sent a herald to him with a proposal to surrender on whatever conditions he might offer; and 
at the time same he asked for someone to be sent to ratify the truce. Gylippus, who believed 
the herald, stopped the pursuit and encamped where he was, while he sent back the herald, 
and with him one who was assigned to conclude the treaty. But in the meantime Nicias seized 
a more advantageous position, and continued the war, after securing his retreat through the 
pretence of the herald, [see also: Thucydides, 7.831 

[40] Alcibiades . 

To test the loyalty of his friends, Alcibiades used the following stratagem. In a dark corner of 
his house he shut up a statue of a man, which he revealed separately to his friends, pretending 
that it was a person whom he had murdered, and begged their assistance in trying to conceal 
the fact. They all excused themselves from any involvement in an affair of that nature, except 
Callias, the son of Hipponicus, who readily offered to take the pretended corpse, and hide it 
so that it would not be discovered. Thus Alcibiades discovered that Callias was a faithful 
friend; and ever afterwards he held him in the first place in his affections. 



2 When Alcibiades sailed against a foreign city, he landed his forces in the enemy's territory 
by night, and awaited their attack on the next day; but he found that they were not inclined to 
venture out of the city and hazard a battle. Therefore he planted some men in ambush; and, 
after burning his tents, weighed anchor and sailed away. As soon as the inhabitants of the city 
saw him embark, they confidently opened their gates, and in little groups straggled up and 
down the countryside. But then the men in ambush, sallying out against them, took many 
prisoners and a considerable amount of booty. Alcibiades immediately appeared on the coast 
again, and taking on board both the spoil and the captors, sailed away from there, [see also: 
Frontinus, Str 3.1 13] 

3 While the Lacedaemonians were besieging Athens, Alcibiades wanted to encourage the 
guards of the Peiraeus and the long walls to be vigilant. He announced that three times every 
night he would hold out a torch from the acropolis, and that if any of the guards failed to 
respond by holding up their torch at the same time, they would be punished for neglect of 
duty. The stratagem had the desired effect; for all the guards took care to remain prepared, to 
respond to their general's signal, [see also: Frontinus, Str_3.12'11 

4 In the expedition against Sicily , Alcibiades landed at Corcyra , and because his army was 
numerous, he divided it into three parts, so that supplies could be provided more easily. He 
advanced to Catane, but found that the inhabitants were determined not to admit him. 
Therefore he sent an envoy to them, requesting that he should be permitted to enter their city 
alone, to communicate some proposals to them. After they agreed to this, he left orders with 
his officers, that they should vigorously attack the city's weakest gates, while the citizens 
were gathered in the assembly. Accordingly, the citizens of Catane found that the Athenians 
had gained possession of their city, while Alcibiades was still addressing them, [see also: 
Thucydides, 6.511 

5 After Alcibiades gained possession of Catane, he found a loyal assistant in one of the 
citizens, who was also well known at Syracuse. Alcibiades sent him to Syracuse, on pretence 
of coming from the Syracusans' allies at Catane, who were known to them by name. He 
brought information that the Athenians spent their time at Catane in pleasure, and used to 
leave their camp casually, without their weapons; therefore if the Syracusans could surprise 
the camp early in the morning, they would find it easy to capture the other Athenians, who 
were unarmed and indulging themselves in the city. The Syracusan generals were convinced 
by the message; they advanced with their whole army to Catane, and encamped by the river 
Symaethus. As soon as Alcibiades perceived that they were advancing, he manned his 
triremes as quickly as possible, and sailed directly to Syracuse; because the city had been left 
empty of defenders, he was able to demolish the fortifications alongside it. [see also: 
Thucydides, 6.641 

6 When Alcibiades was ordered to return from Sicily to stand trial, on charges of defacing 
the statues of Hermes and of profaning the mysteries , he hired a merchant- ship and sailed to 
Lacedaemon. There he advised the Spartans to send aid immediately to Syracuse, and to 
fortify Deceleia against the Athenians. If they followed this advice, the Athenians would 
receive produce neither from the soil nor from their silver mines; and also the islanders were 
likely to come out in revolt, when they saw them thus under siege. When it turned out as he 
predicted, the Athenians voted for him to be recalled from exile. 

7 While the Athenians were fighting against the Syracusans, Alcibiades noticed that there 
was a great quantity of dry fern between the two armies. When a brisk wind was blowing 



from behind the Athenians, and towards the enemy's faces, he ordered the fern to be set on 
fire. The wind drove the smoke into the enemy's eyes, and as a result they were completely 
routed. 

8 When Alcibiades was trying to escape from Tiribazus, there was only way by which he 
could secure his retreat, while the enemy hung upon his rear, but did not risk a general 
engagement. Alcibiades encamped in a place which was well covered with wood; he ordered 
a quantity of timber to be cut down, and piled in different heaps. In the middle of the night he 
set fire to the wood, and secretly left his camp. The barbarians, seeing the fire, never 
suspected that the Greeks had decamped; and when Tiribazus did discover the stratagem, he 
found that his progress was so impeded by the fire, that he had to desist from pursuing them. 

9 Alcibiades secretly sent Theramenes and Thrasybulus with a large squadron to Cyzicus , in 
order to cut off the enemy's retreat to the city, while he himself advanced with a few triremes 
to offer them battle. Mindarus , despising his little fleet, immediately prepared for battle. No 
sooner had they drawn close, than Alcibiades' ships pretended to turn to flight, and Mindarus' 
ships, as if they already had the victory, eagerly pursued them. But Alcibiades, as soon as he 
was approaching the squadron under the command of Theramenes and Thrasybulus, hoisted 
the signal and turned around to face the enemy. Mindarus then attempted to sail away 
towards the city; but he was prevented by the intervention of Theramenes. Cut off from that 
route of escape, Mindarus directed his course to Cleri, a point in the territory of Cyzicus; but 
there also he was prevented from landing by the army of Pharnabazus . Meanwhile Alcibiades 
closely pursued him, and broke his ships by ramming them with his beaks, or hauled them off 
with grappling-irons, while they were attempting to land. Any of the enemy who managed to 
reach land were cut to pieces by Pharnabazus. The death of Mindarus finally completed a 
brilliant and glorious victory for Alcibiades. [see also: Diodorus, 13.50 1 

[41] Archidamus . 

On the night before a battle, in which Archidamus was about to command the Spartan army 
against the Arcadians , in order to raise the spirits of the Spartans, he had an altar secretly 
erected, adorned with two suits of shining armour; and he ordered two horses to be led 
around it. In the morning, the captains and officers, seeing the new suits of armour and the 
marks of two horses' feet, and an altar raised as it were of its own accord, were convinced 
that the Dioscuri had come to fight alongside them. The soldiers, because they were thus 
filled with courage and inspired by their belief in assistance from the gods, fought bravely 
and defeated the Arcadians, [see also: Frontinus, Str 1.11 '91 

2 While Archidamus was besieging Corinth, disputes broke out between the rich and the 
poor within the city; one party wanted to deliver up the city to the enemy, while the other 
wanted to establish an oligarchy. When Archidamus heard of these divisions, he slackened 
the siege; he no longer brought his machines up to the walls, he no longer extended ditches 
around the city, and he ceased from levelling the ground. The rich men were convinced by 
this that the other party had already arranged to betray the city to him; therefore they decided 
to pre-empt them, and sent envoys who promised to surrender the city to Archidamus, on 
condition that he guaranteed their personal safety. 

3 There was a violent earthquake at Lacedaemon, after which only five houses were left 
standing. Archidamus saw that the men were wholly occupied in saving their possessions, 
and was afraid that they themselves would be trapped and buried in the buildings. Therefore 



he ordered the trumpet to sound an alarm; at this, the Laconians , imagining that an enemy 
was advancing against them, assembled around him. In this way, even when their houses 
collapsed, the men themselves were kept safe, [see also: Plutarch, Cim 16 1 

4 When he was about to be utterly defeated by the Arcadians, Archidamus , who was weak 
and disabled by his wounds, sent to ask for a truce, so that they could bury their dead, before 
the rest of his army was destroyed, [see also: Xenophon, Hell 7.4'25 ] 

5 Archidamus marched his army at night to Caryae, by a long difficult route, rough and 
craggy, and lacking in water. He tried, as much as possible, to keep up the spirits of his men, 
although they were harassed by a tiring and laborious march, and continually encouraged 
them to persevere. By this forced march, they surprised the enemy; and because they were 
unprepared for so sudden an attack, entirely defeated them, and plundered the city. 
Afterwards, when they were celebrating their victory in the captured town, Archidamus asked 
them, at what particular time the city appeared to them to be captured. Some answered, when 
they began the close attack; others, when they came within reach of their javelins. "Neither," 
replied Archidamus, "but when we continued our march along that tedious dry road; for 
perseverance and resolution eventually conquer everything." 

[42] Gylippus. 

Gylippus, wishing to be invested with the chief command of the Syracusan army, invited the 
other generals to a council of war. There he communicated to them a plan for gaining 
possession of a hill which lay between the city and the Athenian camp. After they had 
confirmed that they agreed with this plan, he dispatched a deserter to inform the Athenians of 
his intentions; they took advantage of this information, and themselves immediately took 
possession of the hill. Gylippus pretended great indignation at this, as if his plan had been 
revealed to the enemy by one of the other generals. To prevent any such unwanted 
disclosures in future, the Syracusan leaders entrusted to Gylippus the sole management of the 
war. 

2 In order to recover the hill, which the Athenians had occupied, Gylippus selected twenty 
out of a great number of triremes , which he manned and kept in readiness. As soon as he had 
a full complement for the rest of the fleet, he ordered these ships to put out to sea early the 
next morning. The enemy no sooner perceived them under sail, than they also embarked, and 
advanced to give them battle. But while they were edging off, and the Athenians were briskly 
pursuing them, Gylippus also, having manned the rest of the fleet, put out to sea. Because the 
Athenians were distracted by the naval action, the few troops that they had left behind were 
easily dislodged by Gylippus' infantry, who afterwards occupied the position, [see also: 
Thucydides, 7.221 

[43] Hermocrates . 

When an insurrection took place at Syracuse , and a great band of slaves was gathered 
together, Hermocrates sent an envoy to their leader Sosistratus. The envoy was Daimachus, a 
captain of cavalry and formerly a friend and particular acquaintance of Sosistratus. He told 
Sosistratus from the generals, that because of their great regard for the bravery which he had 
shown, they had agreed to give the men their freedom, furnish them with arms, and grant 
them military rations; and that they also admitted him to the rank of general, and requested 
that he would forthwith come and join them in their deliberations on public business. Relying 



on the friendship of Dai'machus, Sosistratus went to meet the generals, with twenty of his best 
and ablest men; but they were immediately seized, and thrown into chains. Meanwhile 
Hermocrates marched out with six thousand picked men, and having captured the rest of the 
slaves, he promised them on oath, that they should receive no ill treatment from him, 
provided that they would return to their respective masters; to which they all agreed, except 
three hundred, who deserted to the Athenians. 

2 The Athenians, having been defeated in a final naval battle off Sicily, resolved to 
withdraw their forces during the night, while the Syracusans were overcome by wine and 
sleep after celebrating their victories with a sacrifice. Hermocrates suspected their intentions, 
but did not want to hazard a battle with troops as drowsy and inebriated as his were. He 
dispatched a deserter, who told Nicias that his friends, who were always keen to pass him 
crucial information, informed him that if he attempted to make his retreat during the night, he 
would inevitably fall into the enemy's ambush. Nicias was convinced by the message, and 
remained in his camp until the next day. The next morning, Hermocrates ordered the 
Syracusans to arms; by that time they were well refreshed and had slept off the effects of the 
evening's wine. He occupied positions at the crossings and bridges over the rivers, and 
defeated the Athenians with great slaughter, [see also: Thucydides, 7.73 1 

[44] Eteonicus . 

While Conon the Athenian was besieging Eteonicus the Laconian at Mytilene , a light- 
horseman arrived with news that Callicratidas , the Spartan admiral, had been defeated at 
Arginusae . Eteonicus commanded the messenger to leave the city secretly by night, and to 
return the next day, crowned with a wreath and singing a paean . Eteonicus then offered a 
sacrifice for the news of the victory, while Conon and the Attic army, struck with 
consternation, raised the siege. Eteonicus, exerting himself with renewed vigour, sent the 
fleet away to Chios , and marched the army to Methymna , a city which was then in alliance 
with the Lacedaemonians, [see also: Xenophon, Hell 1.6'36 1 

[45] Lysander . 

Lysander, who had promised his Milesian friends that he would put the people under their 
control, went to Miletus for that purpose. In his public speeches, he severely reprimanded the 
plotters, but promised the citizens that he would strive to secure their liberty, and to protect 
them in it. The people, not doubting his sincerity, readily accepted his offers, and put 
themselves under his protection. Then, at a given signal, his friends fell upon the 
unsuspecting citizens, who were unprepared for such an attack; and after the leaders of the 
opposition had been slain, they established themselves as rulers of Miletus, [see also: 
Plutarch, Lys 8 ] 

2 At Aegospotami the Athenians several times put out to sea, and bearing down upon the 
enemy offered them battle, which Lysander the Laconian always declined; whereupon they 
returned to their camp, exulting in their success and singing paeans . Lysander at last sent two 
triremes to observe them; and their captains, as soon as they observed the enemy landing, 
hoisted a brazen shield as a signal to Lysander, who immediately advanced with the rest of 
the fleet. The Laconians rowed across as fast as possible, and reached the Athenians just after 
their forces had been landed. Some of the Athenians had gone to rest, while others were 
employed, some on one task and some on another. Then the Lacedaemonians suddenly 
attacked them, and as a regular force against a confused rabble, obtained an easy victory. 



They captured the whole fleet, both men and triremes , except only the Paralus , which escaped 
to carry the news of the defeat to Athens, [see also: Plutarch, Lys 111 

3 Lysander used to say, that boys were to be cheated with dice, but an enemy with oaths. 
[see also: Plutarch, Lys 8 1 

4 After Lysander had seized control of Thasos , knowing that many of the citizens, who 
supported the Athenians, had concealed themselves through fear of the Laconian, he 
assembled the Thasians in the temple of Heracles . There, in a gracious and conciliating 
speech, he indicated to them how readily he forgave all those who might have concealed 
themselves as a result of this revolution in the state; and hoped that they would dismiss all 
fear of his resentment. The Thasians trusted in the assurance he gave them, in so sacred a 
place as the temple, and that too in the city of his ancestor Heracles. Those, who had before 
concealed themselves, began to venture out and appear in public. But Lysander, after 
forbearing two or three days to take any notice of them, so that they might become less 
cautious, suddenly ordered them to be seized and executed, [see also: Nepos, 6'2 1 

5 When the Lacedaemonians and their allies were debating, whether they should entirely 
destroy the city of Athens, Lysander urged many arguments against doing so. He particularly 
emphasised that Thebes , which was a neighbouring state, would thereby be rendered more 
powerful, and a more formidable enemy to Sparta. Whereas, if they could preserve the 
loyalty of Athens, under the government of tyrants, they might watch over the actions of the 
Thebans from nearby, and keep them from growing too great. Lysander's advice was 
approved, and they were prevailed upon to give up the plan of destroying Athens. 

[46] Agis. 

In a war with the Peloponnesians , the Lacedaemonians suffered from great scarcity of 
provisions. Agis gave orders that the oxen should be kept from feeding for one whole day; 
and to conceal from the enemy their distress, he sent some deserters to inform them, that the 
next day large reinforcements were expected in the Laconian camp. Throughout the day the 
mouths of the cattle were kept muzzled; and they were loosed as soon as night came on. The 
hungry oxen, when they thus set free and turned loose into the pastures, leaped about and 
bellowed, raising a terrible noise, which the cavities between the hills increased yet more. 
Agis ordered the soldiers at the same time to spread around, and kindle several fires. The 
Peloponnesians, alarmed at the bellowing of the oxen and the shouting, as well as by the fires 
that they observed, assumed that the enemy had been strongly reinforced. They immediately 
struck camp, and fled away. 

[47] Thrasyllus . 

To conceal from the enemy the number of his ships, Thrasyllus ordered the pilots to link 
them together in pairs, unfurling the sails of only one of each pair. By this stratagem, his fleet 
appeared to the enemy to be only half of its real size. 

2 Thrasyllus, who was vigorously besieging Byzantium , struck Anaxilas and the other 
Byzantine generals with such terror, lest their city should be captured by storm, that they 
agreed to surrender the city within a fixed time, and gave hostages for the observance of these 
terms. Thrasyllus accordingly raised the siege, and sailed off with his army for Ionia ; but then 



he returned secretly by night, and seized control of the city of the Byzantines while they were 
off their guard, [see also: Diodorus, 13.66-671 

[48] Conon . 

Conon, who was in danger of being abandoned by his allies, dispatched a deserter to the 
enemy, with information of their intended retreat, of the time when they intended to depart, 
and of their route. The enemy took measures accordingly, and placed an ambush to intercept 
them. Conon then told the allied army that he had received intelligence, that an ambush had 
been planted to intercept them; but he was happy to be able to inform them, so that they 
might be on their guard, and thus make their retreat more safely. The allies took his advice, 
and discovered the ambush; then, won over by his generosity, they returned to the camp, and 
remained with him until he had put a successful end to the war. 

2 Conon was confronted by Callicratidas , with a fleet twice the size of his, and pursued 
almost to Mytilene ; but when Conon observed that the Lacedaemonian ships were widely 
separated in the pursuit, he hoisted the purple flag, which was a signal for battle to the other 
commanders. His ships immediately stood to, and forming a line, furiously attacked the 
Lacedaemonian fleet. The enemy were thrown into confusion by this sudden about-turn, and 
most of their ships were either damaged or sunk. Thus Conon obtained a complete victory. 
[see also: Diodorus, 13.77 1 

3 When Agesilaus was ravaging Asia , Conon, who had been sent to assist Pharnabazus , 
advised the Persian to distribute his gold amongst the demagogues of the Greek cities. "Once 
they have received this," he said, "they will at your request persuade their states, not only to 
make peace with you, but also to take up arms against the Lacedaemonians." Pharnabazus 
followed this advice, and as a result the Corinthian war soon broke out, which forced the 
Spartans to recall Agesilaus from Asia, [see also: Diodorus, 14.81-83 1 

4 Conon, when he was blocked up in Mytilene by the Lacedaemonians, wished to inform 
the Athenians of the situation, but realised that it was difficult to do so without being 
intercepted. Therefore he manned two of his swiftest sailing ships with able seamen, and after 
providing them with everything necessary, he ordered them to lie still until evening. As soon 
as day closed, he observed that the guards were straggling around the shore, and employed in 
various tasks: some dressing their wounds, some piling up wood, and others lighting fires. 
Then he ordered the ships to set sail, and to steer on different courses, so that if one was 
captured, the other might escape. The ships both arrived safely, because the enemy were too 
preoccupied to pursue them in time, [see also: Xenophon, Hell 1.6701 

5 Just before a naval battle, Conon, who had been informed by a deserter that a picked 
detachment of the enemy's fleet intended, as their principal aim, to capture the ship in which 
he sailed, fitted out a trireme exactly like his own, and dressed the captain in an admiral's 
uniform. He ordered the ship to take its position on the right wing, and also commanded that 
the whole fleet should receive their signals from it. When the enemy observed this, they 
formed a line of their best ships, and immediately advanced against the supposed flagship. 
But Conon, vigorously attacking them with the rest of his fleet, sank some of the ships, and 
put the rest to flight. 



[49] Xenophon . 



Xenophon, in the famous retreat of the ten thousand men from Persia, when he found that 
Tisaphernes ' cavalry were continually attacking his baggage, advised that their wagons, along 
with all that was not absolutely necessary either for war or for the transport of their supplies, 
should be left behind. Otherwise the Greek would lose all chance of retreating safely, by 
sacrificing their lives in defence of their property, [see also: Xenophon, Anab 3.2'271 

2 As the enemy kept on harassing his rear, Xenophon formed his little army into two lines, 
placing his baggage in a hollow square in the middle. In this formation, he proceeded on his 
march; and his rear was protected by the cavalry, slingers and peltasts , who repelled the 
frequent attacks of the barbarians, [see also: Xenophon, Anab 3.3' 16- 191 

3 Xenophon observed that the barbarians had occupied a narrow defile, through which he 
had to march. Looking around from a high mountain with a wide view of the countryside, he 
spotted a hill, that was accessible, but defended by a group of the enemy. He took a 
detachment, which he judged sufficient for the purpose, and led them towards the hill. After 
dislodging the forces who were posted there, he showed himself to the enemy below. When 
they saw the advantageous position of the Greeks, they took to flight; and thus provided a 
safe way through for the Greek army, [see also: Xenophon, Anab 3.4'37-49 1 

4 The barbarian cavalry were drawn up on the other side of a river, which Xenophon needed 
to cross, and were ready to resist his passage over it. Xenophon selected a thousand men, 
whom he sent to ford the river a little upstream, while he himself, to distract the attention of 
the enemy, made a feint as if to cross it directly opposite their forces. When the detachment 
reached the opposite side of the river, they attacked the enemy from above and inflicted many 
casualties, so that Xenophon was able to cross over safely with the remaining part of his 
army, [see also: Xenophon, Anab 4.370-211 
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[Preface] I beg leave to present your most sacred majesties, Antoninus and Verus, with this 
second book of Stratagems. You are yourselves well qualified to judge, how much labour and 
time I have employed to compile this collection; especially as the position, which I hold 
under you in the courts, allows me few leisure hours for other studies. 

[1] Agesilaus . 

Agesilaus marched out to fight against the Acarnanians at about the time of sowing. The 
Laconians wished to prevent the enemy from sowing, but Agesilaus told them that after the 
Acarnanians had sown their corn, they would want to preserve it, and thus would be more 
inclined to sue for peace. "For then," he said, "they must either have peace; or allow us to 
reap the fruits of their labour." [see also: Xenophon, Hell 4.6' 131 

2 When the Lacedaemonians were advancing to battle against the united forces of Thebes 
and Athens, although the light-armed troops and peltasts could be of no service to them, 
Agesilaus ordered the entire phalanx to the attack. Chabrias , general of the Athenians, and 
Gorgidas , general of the Thebans, ordered their men not to advance, but to await the enemy's 
charge, with their shields fixed on their knees, and their spears poised. Agesilaus, impressed 
by the firm disposition of their battle line, decided that it was wiser for a general to retreat, 
rather than risk fighting about such a resolute enemy, [see also: Diodorus, 15.32'4 1 

3 Not long after Agesilaus brought his army to Coroneia , a messenger arrived with news 
that Peisander , the Lacedaemonian admiral, had been defeated and killed by Pharnabazus . 
Lest the army should be discouraged by this bad news, Agesilaus ordered the heralds to 
proclaim the opposite: that the Lacedaemonians had won a victory at sea. To support the 
deceit, he himself appeared crowned, and offered sacrifices on account of the auspicious 
news, and sent portions of meat from the victims round to his friends. These signs of victory 
so inspired his troops, that they marched out to battle at Coroneia with confidence and 
alacrity, [see also: Plutarch, Ages_171 

4 Agesilaus always told his troops to leave the enemy a door open for flight. 

5 Agesilaus, after his victory at Coroneia, was told that the Athenians had fled for refuge to 
the temple of Athene . He replied, "Let them go wherever they are inclined; for nothing can be 



more dangerous than to risk a battle with an enemy who is aroused by despair." [see also: 
Xenophon, Hell 4.3701 



6 Agesilaus, during his campaign in Asia, in order to inspire his men with contempt for the 
barbarians, ordered some Persian captives to be stripped. He exposed them naked before the 
army, and told the Greeks to observe their delicate and puny bodies, caused by the luxurious 
lives in which they were brought up; but on the other hand, their clothes were rich and costly. 
He added laconically, "Those are our enemies, and these are the rewards of victory." [see 
also: Plutarch, Ages 91 

7 The allies complained, that the Lacedaemonians had brought fewer soldiers into battle 
than themselves. Agesilaus ordered the allies to sit down by themselves; and the Laconians to 
do the same; so that he could give them proof. A herald then made a proclamation, that all the 
potters should stand up; and a great many of the allies did so. Secondly, the smiths were 
ordered to rise; many more stood up. Then the carpenters, who were a numerous group, were 
ordered to stand up. In the same way, all the other craftsmen and artisans were ordered to 
stand up. After this, there were hardly any of the allies left seated. But of the 
Lacedaemonians, not a man was seen standing; for their laws forbade them from practising 
any such trade. Thus the allies were taught that, although they had contributed more men 
towards the conduct of the war, yet the Laconians had brought more soldiers for battle, [see 
also: Plutarch, Ages 261 

8 When Agesilaus marched his army into Asia and ravaged the king's territory in that 
region, Tisaphernes proposed a truce of three months; in that time, they might persuade the 
king to grant freedom to the Greek cities in Asia. Consequently, the Greeks avoided action 
and waited for the expiry of the truce; but the Persian was indefatigable in augmenting his 
forces, and contrary to what he had agreed, suddenly attacked the Greeks. Because they were 
not expecting an enemy, and were not prepared for resistance, there was confusion and 
consternation throughout the camp. But Agesilaus came forward with a tranquil expression, 
or rather looking full of joy, and said to the Greeks, "I thank Tisaphernes for his perjury, by 
which he has made the gods his enemies, and our allies. Let us therefore march out with 
confidence, because we have such powerful allies." Encouraged by this short speech, they 
followed their general into battle and completely defeated the barbarians, [see also: 
Xenophon, Hell 3.4'51 

9 When he marched to Sardis, Agesilaus sent men to spread a rumour, that his march was 
only a pretence to deceive Tisaphernes; for although his expedition seemed professedly 
against Lydia, in reality his target was Caria . Tisaphernes, informed of this, directed all his 
attention towards the defence of Caria; but the Lacedaemonian ravaged Lydia, and enriched 
himself with the spoil of the defenceless territory, [see also: Xenophon, Hell 4.3*20 1 

10 When Agesilaus invaded Acarnania, the inhabitants retreated into the mountains; he 
halted in the plains, and contented himself with destroying the wood in the neighbouring 
places, by uprooting the trees. Because he seemed preoccupied in destroying their trees, the 
Acarnanians despised his apparent indolence; they abandoned the positions they had taken in 
the mountains, and returned to the cities which were situated in the plains. This spurred 
Agesilaus into action; by a forced march of a hundred and sixty stades in one night, he 
surprised them the next morning. He captured many of the Acarnanians in the plain, and took 
away a great quantity of cattle and other booty, [see also: Xenophon, Hell_4.6'5 1 



1 1 When Agesilaus heard that the Thebans had secured the pass at Scolus, he ordered all the 
embassies from Greece to remain at Thespiae ; and commanded the supplies for the army to 
be stored there. The Thebans, informed of this, marched their forces from Scolus to Thespiae, 
in order to intercept the enemy there. Meanwhile Agesilaus, after a two days' march, found 
the post at Scolus deserted, and passed through without opposition, [see also: Xenophon, 
Hell 5.4*481 

12 When Agesilaus was ravaging their territory, the Thebans occupied a hill, called the Seat 
of Rhea , which was almost inaccessible by nature. He could not attack them there except at a 
great disadvantage, nor could he penetrate any further into the country, without dislodging 
them from there. Therefore he made a feint of drawing away his forces, and marching 
directly against Thebes, which was at that time quite undefended. The Thebans, afraid for 
their city, abandoned their advantageous position, and hastened to the defence of their homes. 
Then Agesilaus passed by the hill without opposition, [see also: Xenophon, Hell_5.4'491 

13 At the battle of Leuctra, many of the Lacedaemonians threw down their arms and 
deserted their ranks. In order that so large a number of men might not be branded with 
infamy, Agesilaus arranged to be appointed as a temporary legislator. In that capacity, he did 
not venture to weaken the constitution by establishing any new laws, but for a short time he 
prevented the execution of the old laws, and then allowed them to regain their full force after 
the battle of Leuctra. [see also: Plutarch, Ages 301 

14 A mutiny happened at Sparta, and many of the hoplites occupied the sacred mountain of 
Artemisa Issoria, near Pitane . At the same time the Thebans and Arcadians pressed hard upon 
them, and there was general consternation between the dangers of war and mutiny. Agesilaus, 
who always retained his resolution and promptness of thought even in the most widespread 
confusion, judged that it would be too dangerous at that moment to try to force the rebels to 
obedience; but to plead with them would demean his authority. Therefore he went to the 
mountain alone and unarmed, and with an intrepid and serene expression, he called out, 
"Men, you have mistaken my orders; go over to that mountain" (and he pointed to another 
place) "and remain on guard in your various posts." The Laconians assumed that he was 
unaware of their mutiny; they obeyed his orders, and marched off to their new positions. But 
as soon as night arrived, Agesilaus seized twelve of the ringleaders in different places, and 
thus quashed the mutiny, [see also: Plutarch, Ages 321 

15 The army was in great distress, and many soldiers were deserting every day. To conceal 
the number of deserters from the rest of the army, Agesilaus sent men throughout the 
different parts of the camp by night, with orders to gather up all the shields which had been 
cast away, and bring them to him; so that the discovery of a shield should not reveal the 
desertion of its owner. In this way, because no discarded shields were to be seen, the other 
soldiers remained unaware of the deserters, [see also: Plutarch, Ages 321 

16 Agesilaus besieged Phocaea for a long time, without being able to capture the city; nor 
could he afford to remain there for the further length of time, that the siege was likely to 
require. However the allies of the Phocaeans were no less weary of the siege than he was. 
Therefore he ordered his army to strike camp; and retreated. After he had retreated, the allies 
of the Phocaeans gladly left for their homes; but Agesilaus, learning of this, returned to the 
city and easily captured it, now that it had been abandoned by its allies, [see also: Frontinus, 
Str 3.1 171 



17 When he needed to march through Macedonia , Agesilaus sent envoys to king Aeropus , 
asking him for a free passage. But Aeropus, who had been informed that the Laconians were 
weak in cavalry, refused to enter into any treaty with him; instead, he replied that he would 
meet him in person, and ordered his own cavalry to take the field. Therefore Agesilaus, to 
give the impression of more cavalry than he really had, ordered the infantry to form the first 
line; and behind them placed all the horses that he could muster, forming them into a double 
phalanx , and augmenting them with asses, mules, and some horses which, though too old for 
service, were still used to pull the baggage. There were soldiers mounted on all of these, in 
complete cavalry armour, so that they gave the appearance of a large number of horsemen. 
When he saw such a formidable force, Aeropus agreed a treaty with the Lacedaemonians, 
which allowed them a free passage through his dominions. 

18 While his army was encamped in Boeotia, Agesilaus noticed that the allies were 
unwilling to fight, and were continually slipping away. He secretly sent orders to 
Orchomenus , an allied city which was the destination of many of the deserters, that they 
should receive none of the allies into their city, without his permission. Therefore the allies 
found that they had no place of refuge; and they were forced to place their hopes of safety in 
victory, rather than flight, [see also: Frontinus, Str_l.H'5 1 

19 When the Thebans were hard pressed in a battle with the Lacedaemonians, they 
attempted to cut their way out through the Lacedaemonian phalanx . This resulted in obstinate 
fighting, with many casualties on both sides. Then Agesilaus ordered his troops to act on the 
defensive, and to open up their ranks, so that the Thebans had an opportunity of breaking 
through. The Thebans immediately ran through and took to flight; but Agesilaus then fell on 
their rear, and without further loss to himself, obtained a complete victory over the fleeing 
enemy, [see also: Frontinus, Str 2.6'6 1 

20 In another battle with the Boeotians, when he noticed that his allies were on the point of 
yielding, Agesilaus ordered a retreat through a narrow defile in the mountains, with the 
Lacedaemonians leading the way. When the enemy fell upon his rear, the allies had no choice 
but to conquer, or die. 

21 When Agesilaus invaded Boeotia, he ordered the allies to destroy the timber, and to 
ravage the countryside; but when he saw how negligent and lax they were in executing his 
orders, he commanded them to desist from the devastation. At the same time, he moved his 
camp three or four times each day, and because of these manoeuvres, the allies were obliged 
to cut down wood for the purpose of erecting their tents. Thus they were compelled by 
necessity to do what they had failed to do earlier, and to inflict this damage on the enemy. 

22 When Agesilaus was sent as an ally to Nectanebus in Egypt, they were hemmed in on a 
narrow strip of land, and blockaded. The Egyptian, who could not bear to be encircled in this 
way, urged Agesilaus to risk a battle. But Agesilaus did not give in to his demands; instead he 
waited until his little army was almost surrounded by a wall and trench, with only one small 
gap remaining, which looked like an entrance into the enclosure. Then Agesilaus called out, 
"Now is the time for courage!" After sallying out through the entrance, he vigorously 
attacked and routed the enemy, while the wall served as a fortification to prevent his men 
from being surrounded by the superior numbers of the enemy, [see also: Plutarch, Ages 39 1 

23 A battle was fought between the Lacedaemonians and Thebans, which remained 
undecided when it was brought to an end by the approach of night. In the night, Agesilaus 



sent a group of trustworthy soldiers, with orders to carry away from the field or secretly bury 
all the Spartans that they could find. After accomplishing this, they returned to the camp 
before daybreak. When it became light, the enemy saw that almost all the dead were Thebans, 
and as a result they were dispirited, because they assumed that they had been completely 
defeated. 

24 When Agesilaus, on his return from his campaign in Asia , was marching through 
Boeotia, the Thebans tried to harass him and occupied the defiles through which he had to 
pass. But Agesilaus formed his army into a double phalanx , and ordered the soldiers to march 
towards Thebes in that formation. The Thebans were terrified that he would capture their city 
while it was undefended, and they immediately left their positions. While they rushed back to 
defend the city, Agesilaus continued his march without opposition, [see also: Frontinus, 

Str 1.431 

25 In order to halt the invasion of their territory by Agesilaus, the Thebans fortified a camp, 
on either side of which were narrow defiles. Agesilaus formed his army into a square, hollow 
column and advanced against the pass on the left. After he had drawn the enemy's whole 
attention in this direction, he secretly sent small groups of soldiers from his rear, who 
occupied the other pass without opposition. Then he entered the Theban territory through the 
other pass, and thoroughly devastated it before retreating safely. 

26 While Agesilaus was encamped near Lampsacus , there came to him some Greek 
deserters from the mines, who announced in the camp, that the inhabitants of Lampsacus had 
decided to send all the prisoners that they might capture to the mines. This so enraged the 
army, that they advanced right up to the walls of the city, determined to storm and plunder it. 
Agesilaus, who was unable to suppress their fury but wanted to save the city, pretended to 
join in the general resentment. He ordered his troops immediately to destroy the neighbouring 
vineyards, because they belonged to the leading citizens. While the troops were engaged in 
doing this, Agesilaus managed to inform the citizens of Lampsacus of their danger, and they 
took steps to guard themselves against the intended attack. 

27 The Lacedaemonians and Thebans were encamped against each other, on opposite sides 
of the river Eurotas . Agesilaus noticed that the Lacedaemonians were eager to cross the river, 
but he was afraid of the superior numbers of the enemy. He deliberately spread a rumour that 
the oracle had declared that the army, which first crossed the river, would be routed. After 
curbing the enthusiasm of the Lacedaemonians in this way, he left a few of the allies, under 
the command of their general Symmachus of Thasos , to guard the crossing of the Eurotas; he 
concealed some other troops in ambush within a hollow; and he himself took up a strong 
position with the Lacedaemonian veterans. The Thebans, when they observed the small force 
that was left under Symmachus to dispute their crossing, confidently advanced to cross the 
river; but while they pursued the troops, who deliberately fled away from them, they fell into 
the ambush and lost six hundred men. [see also: Frontinus, Str I.IQ'31 

28 After marching into Messenia , Agesilaus sent out a spy, who returned with information, 
not only that the Messenians had left their city in order to oppose him, but also that they had 
been joined by their wives and children, and even by their slaves, who had been manumitted 
for the purpose. He therefore abandoned his attack, observing that men who were so 
desperate would always fight with the most determined courage. 



29 When the Lacedaemonians were besieged in their city by the Thebans, they were 
indignant at being cooped up within their walls along with the women, and decided to sally 
out in a glorious attempt either to conquer or to die. Agesilaus dissuaded them from this rash 
intention, by reminding them, that they had once blocked up the Athenians in a similar way; 
but the Athenians, instead of throwing away their lives in such a wild attempt, had manned 
their walls and defended their city, until the Lacedaemonians, worn down by the opposition 
and delay, had been compelled to raise the siege and evacuate the country. 

30 While Agesilaus was bringing back a great quantity of spoils in Asia, he was harassed by 
the enemy, who attacked him with their arrows and javelins. Therefore he flanked his army 
with prisoners; the barbarians were unwilling to kill their own men, and desisted from further 
attacks, [see also: Frontinus, Str 1.4'21 

31 Agesilaus surprised by night the city of Menda, which supported the Athenians, and 
occupied the strongest part of it. The inhabitants were enraged, and immediately gathered 
together in their assembly. Agesilaus stood up and said to them all: "Why are you so angry 
and resentful? Half of you belong to the conspiracy, which betrayed the city to me." This 
made the citizens of Menda turn to suspecting each other, and they submitted to the victor's 
terms without further resistance. 

32 It was the practice of Agesilaus, to restore to their countries without ransom those 
captives, who had powerful connections in their respective states. In this way he reduced their 
influence and ability to incite rebellion, by creating suspicion of their loyalty in the minds of 
their fellow citizens. 

33 When Agesilaus negotiated with the enemy, he always insisted that they should send 
their most important men to discuss the terms with him. He then conversed with these men in 
a friendly fashion, and entertained them lavishly, so that he created suspicion of them among 
the common people, and caused dissension within their state. 

[2] Clearchus . 

Clearchus advanced with a numerous army to a river, which in one place was so easily 
fordable that the water would not reach higher than the knees, but in another place was deep 
enough to be breast-high. He tried first to force a passage where the water was shallowest. 
But when he found that the crossing was strongly contested by the enemy with slings and 
arrows, he marched his hoplites to the spot where the river was deepest. While they were 
crossing there, most of their bodies were concealed beneath the water, and the parts which 
were above the water were covered by their shields. Therefore they were able to cross the 
river without loss, and forced the enemy to retreat. Then the remaining part of the army 
crossed the shallow ford without opposition. 

2 During the retreat of the Greek forces after the death of Cyrus , Clearchus encamped in a 
region which abounded with provisions. Tisaphernes sent envoys there, and assured them that 
he would allow them to continue unmolested there, if they gave up their weapons. Clearchus 
showed so much attention to the envoys, that Tisaphernes, assuming that a treaty would be 
agreed, disbanded some of his troops and sent his army back to their quarters. Then the 
Greeks struck camp at night, and by marching continuously through the day and the night 
advanced so far ahead of the Persian , that before he could gather his scattered troops, they 
were completely out of his reach, [see also: Xenophon, Anab 2.11 



3 Clearchus asked Cyrus not to expose himself to danger, but to stay at a distance, as a 
spectator of the battle. He said to him that a single man, merely by his physical strength, 
could be of little consequence in determining the outcome of a battle; whereas if he fell in 
battle, they would all fall with him. He then advanced slowly with the Greeks in a close firm 
phalanx , and the well-ordered charge struck terror into the enemy. As soon as they 
approached within reach of their javelins, Clearchus ordered his men to close with the enemy, 
as fast as they could run. By this manoeuvre the Greeks completely defeated the Persians. 
[see also: Diodorus, 14.23 1 

4 After the death of Cyrus, the Greeks were left in possession of a large and fertile tract of 
country, which was surrounded by a river, so that it was almost an island, except for one 
narrow isthmus. Clearchus, in order to dissuade his troops from remaining encamped in this 
peninsula, dispatched to their camp a pretended deserter, who informed them that the king 
intended to build a wall across the isthmus, and hem them in. Alarmed by this news, the 
Greeks took the advice of Clearchus, and placed their camp outside the isthmus, [see also: 
Xenophon, Anab 2.4 , 141 

5 When he was returning from a raid with a large amount of booty, Clearchus was surprised 
by a superior force on a mountain, where he had halted. The enemy began to dig a trench 
around the mountain, and his officers strongly urged him to fight, before they were 
completely blocked in. Clearchus told them to be patient. As soon as the evening approached, 
he threw his baggage and booty into the most incomplete part of the trench, and there he 
attacked the enemy, as if on a narrow pass, and defeated them because they were unable to 
use the advantage of their superior numbers. 

6 When Clearchus was returning with the spoils which he had captured in Thrace, he was 
unable to complete his retreat to Byzantium , and encamped near the Thracian mountains. 
Because he expected that the Thracians would pour down from the mountains and attack him 
in the night, he ordered his men to keep on their armour, and to wake up at frequent intervals 
during the night. In order to test their readiness to meet a sudden attack, he chose a very dark 
night and in the middle of it, he appeared before his own camp at the head of a small 
detachment, who brandished and struck their weapons against each other in the Thracian 
manner. His troops, assuming that they were the enemy, immediately formed up to resist 
them. Meanwhile the Thracians really did advance in the hope of surprising them while they 
were asleep; but the Greeks, being already dressed and armed, confronted the assailants. The 
Thracians were unprepared for such a ready and vigorous resistance, and were defeated with 
great slaughter. 

7 After the revolt of Byzantium, Clearchus, although he had been condemned by the ephors , 
continued with a raid against the Thracians. He arrived with four ships at Lampsacus, where 
apparently he lived in a loose and dissipated manner. The Byzantines appealed to him for 
assistance against the Thracians, by whom were being hard pressed. He pretended a severe 
attack of gout, and waited for three days before he agreed to meet with the Byzantine envoys. 
Then he assured then, that he felt very sorry for their situation, and assured them that they 
would receive the assistance which they required. Accordingly, after manning two other ships 
besides the four which he had with him, he set sail for Byzantium. There he disembarked his 
own troops, and at an assembly of the people he urged them to put all their cavalry and their 
hoplites on board the ships, so that they could fall on the enemy's rear, and thereby divert 
their attention away from the city. At the same time, he ordered the captains of the ships to 
weigh anchor, as soon as they saw him give the signal for battle. The troops embarked, and at 



the given signal the ships immediately set sail. Then Clearchus, pretending to be thirsty, 
invited the Byzantine generals to step inside a nearby tavern with him. After posting a group 
of his men at the door, he massacred the generals, and ordered the landlord of the tavern, on 
pain of death, not to reveal what had happened. Meanwhile he took advantage of the absence 
of the citizens, who were on the ships, to send his own troops into the city, and gained control 
of it. [see also: Diodorus, 14.12 1 

8 The Thracians sent envoys to Clearchus to sue for peace, after he had spread terror and 
devastation throughout their country. Clearchus was opposed to peace on any terms, and to 
prove this, he ordered his cooks to cut into pieces two or three Thracian bodies, and hang 
them up. He told them, if any Thracians asked what this meant, to reply that they were being 
prepared for Clearchus's supper. Struck with horror at such acts, the Thracian envoys 
abandoned their mission and returned home, [see also: Frontinus, Str 3.5' 11 

9 When Clearchus's hoplites were being harassed by the enemy's cavalry, he formed his 
army eight deep, in a looser formation than the usual square. He ordered his men to lower 
their shields, and under cover of the shields to use their swords to dig ditches, as large as they 
could conveniently make them. As soon as this was finished, he advanced beyond the ditches 
into the plain which lay in front of them, and ordered his troops, as soon as they were pressed 
by the enemy, to retreat behind the ditches which they had recently made. The enemy's 
cavalry, charging eagerly after them, fell one over another into the ditches, and became easy 
victims to the troops of Clearchus. 

10 When Clearchus was in Thrace , his army was seized by a groundless fear of attacks at 
night. To restore order in his camp, he ordered that, if any tumult should arise, no-one should 
stir; and if anyone rose and left his tent, he should be killed as an enemy. This order 
effectively put an end to the fears of a night attack, and the camp became quiet and tranquil 
again. 

[3] Epaminondas . 

Phoebidas , the officer in charge of the Cadmeia, conceived a passion for the wife of 
Epaminondas, who informed her husband of the advances he had made to her. Epaminondas 
told her to feign acceptance of his advances, and to invite him to dinner; she asked him at the 
same time to bring along some friends with him, to whom she promised to introduce ladies 
who were as easy and compliant as herself. Accordingly, Phoebidas and his friends came to 
dinner, and found everything as they had hoped. After they had eaten, and drunk freely, the 
ladies asked for leave to retire, in order to go to an evening sacrifice; they promised that they 
would return later. The men agreed, and told the doormen to let them in when they returned. 
After leaving, the women exchanged their clothes with some beardless youths; the youths 
then accompanied one of the women, who led them back and after a short conversation 
persuaded the doormen to let them in. The young men, as they had been instructed, 
immediately killed both Phoebidas and his companions. 

2 In the battle at Leuctra, Epaminondas commanded the Thebans, and Cleombrotus 
commanded the Lacedaemonians. The battle remained finely balanced for a long time, until 
Epaminondas called on his troops to give him one step more, and he would ensure the 
victory. They did as he asked; and they gained the victory. The Spartan king Cleombrotus 
was killed in the fighting, and the Laconians left the enemy in possession of the battlefield. 



3 When Epaminondas advanced to Leuctra, the Thespians showed that they were reluctant 
to fight. Epaminondas plainly noticed this, but in order to avoid the confusion which would 
be caused in his army by their desertion, he announced just before he attacked, that whoever 
of the Boeotians wished to leave the battlefield, they were at liberty to do so. The Thespians, 
who were already armed, took advantage of his proclamation and withdrew. Meanwhile 
Epaminondas led the resolute troops, who remained with him, to a great and glorious victory. 
[see also: Pausanias, 9.13'81 

4 When Epaminondas invaded the Peloponnese , he found the enemy encamped at Mount 
Oneium. A violent storm of thunder happened at the same time, which greatly intimidated his 
army, and the soothsayer declared against fighting. But Epaminondas said that it was the right 
time for fighting; because the thunder was clearly directed against the enemy in their camp. 
His interpretation of the occurrence brought fresh courage to his soldiers; and they advanced 
eagerly to the attack, [see also: Plutarch, Mor_193'A l 

5 After a successful expedition against the Lacedaemonians, Epaminondas had it in his 
power to capture Lacedaemon; but he retreated from the vicinity of the city, without taking 
advantage of the opportunity. When his colleagues threatened to bring him to trial for his 
conduct, he showed them the Arcadians , Messenians, Argives and other Peloponnesians. "If 
we were to destroy the Lacedaemonians," he said, "all these would become our enemies. 
They are at present our allies, not for the sake of helping Thebes, but to keep the Spartan 
power in check." 

6 Epaminondas used to encourage the Thebans to try their strength with the 
Lacedaemonians, who lived amongst them, in wrestling and boxing. When the Thebans 
easily mastered them in these exercises, they conceived a contempt for the people; and so 
they learned to meet them on the battlefield with confidence in their own superiority. 

7 While he was in the Peloponnese, Epaminondas constantly drew up his army at sun-rise, 
as if ready to fight; and thereby he gave the impression to the enemy that he intended to 
confront them openly in battle. After the Lacedaemonians had been deceived by this feint, he 
attacked them during the night, while they were quite unprepared to resist him. 

8 At the famous battle between the Lacedaemonians and their allies, commanded by 
Cleombrotus, and the Thebans, under the command of Epaminondas, the Theban general 
used two stratagems to raise the spirits of his troops, when they were alarmed by the superior 
numbers of the enemy, whose army amounted to forty thousand men. When they marched out 
of the city, he arranged for them to be met by a stranger, who had a garland on his head, and 
was adorned with ribbons. The man said that he was sent by Trophonius to inform them, that 
the victory would belong to those, who began the attack. Then Epaminondas told the 
Thebans, who were moved with superstition by this pronouncement of the oracle, to pay their 
vows at the temple of Heracles . He had previously ordered the priests to open the temple 
during the night, take out the rusty weapons which were kept there, polish them up, and lay 
them before the statue of the god; after they had done this, he told them to leave the building 
and inform no-one of what had happened. When the soldiers and their officers entered the 
building, they found no-one in attendance, but the old rusty weapons were newly polished, 
bright and gleaming. The soldiers immediately shouted in acclamation, and advanced out to 
battle, confident that they were fighting under the protection of Heracles. As a result of their 
confidence, they were able to defeat the army of forty thousand men. [see also: Diodorus, 
15.531 



9 In order to prevent an expedition that Epaminondas planned to make against Lacedaemon, 
a body of Laconians were sent to secure the pass by Mount Oneium. Epaminondas halted by 
the mountain, and pretended that he would immediately attempt to take it by force. The 
Laconians remained in arms all through the night, in readiness to resist him. But on the 
contrary, Epaminondas ordered his men to relax and rest themselves, and waited until the 
next morning. Then he struck camp and attacked the enemy while they were exhausted and 
sleeping. He easily defeated them, and forced his way through the pass, [see also: Diodorus, 
15.681 

10 Epaminondas once attempted to gain control of Lacedaemon by a night attack, while the 
Lacedaemonian forces were absent. But Agesilaus, who had been informed of this plan by 
deserters, entered the city after a forced march with a body of troops; and after preparing to 
receive the enemy, he drove them back with great loss. Amidst the confusion, many of the 
Theban soldiers, who had been routed in the night and were being vigorously pursued by the 
Lacedaemonians, threw away their shields. When Epaminondas observed this, in order to 
conceal their disgrace, he ordered the troops to hand over their shields to the keepers of the 
baggage, and to follow their general with only their swords and their spears. This earned him 
the gratitude of those who had thrown away their shields; and in return for that act of favour, 
they were most alert from then on in executing his commands, [see also: Frontinus, 

Str 3.1T51 

11 In a battle between the Thebans and the Lacedaemonians, when night came on and the 
victory remained undecided, both armies returned to their respective camps. The 
Lacedaemonians, who encamped in regular formation, in their own regiments and morae, 
could see who was missing and were aware of their losses, which greatly discouraged and 
concerned them. But Epaminondas ordered the Thebans, without regard to their particular 
regiment or company, to eat as quickly as they could, in whatever tent they could find, 
sharing with each other whatever provisions they could find. The next morning they 
advanced to the attack, well refreshed and in full spirits; and they obtained an easy victory 
over the enemy, who were so disheartened by the loss of their friends that they were like an 
army that had already suffered a defeat. 

12 When Epaminondas advanced to fight against the Lacedaemonians and their allies, 
whose army amounted to forty thousand men, he observed that the Theban troops, as might 
be expected, were alarmed by the great superiority in numbers of the enemy. He employed 
various stratagems to keep up their spirits. There was in the temple of Athene at Thebes a 
statue of the goddess, holding a spear in her right hand and with a shield before her knees. 
During the night, he sent an artist into the temple, who altered the statue so that the goddess 
was holding the handle of the shield in her left hand. In the morning, before the troops 
marched out, he ordered the temples to be opened up, on pretence of performing some 
religious ceremonies before he went out to battle. The soldiers noticed with astonishment 
how the appearance of the goddess had changed; and they considered that they were assured 
of her direct protection. Then Epaminondas reassured them in a powerful speech, that Athene 
was taking up her shield against their foes. As a result, the Thebans fought with such 
confidence of success, that after charging against the enemy sword in hand, they obtained a 
complete and brilliant victory, despite their inferiority in numbers, [see also: Frontinus, 

Str 1.1T161 



13 The Thessalians were drawn up on the other side of the river Spercheius , ready to dispute 
the crossing of the Thebans over the bridge. In the morning, Epaminondas observed that a 



heavy cloud was rising up from the river. He ordered each of his men to carry two parcels of 
wood, one green and one dry; in the middle of the night they set fire to the dry one, and put 
the green one on top of it. In the night, the clouds and the smoke so obscured the view, that 
Epaminondas and his army were able to cross the bridge without being observed. It was not 
until the smoke and the clouds had dispersed, that the Thessalians realised that the Theban 
army had crossed the bridge; and meanwhile the Thebans drew up in order of battle on the 
open plain, [see also: Diodorus, 15,71*5 1 

14 To gain the advantage of ground over the Lacedaemonians near Tegea, Epaminondas 
ordered the commander of his cavalry, with sixteen hundred men, to ride up and down, a 
small distance in front of the army. By this means they raised a cloud of dust, which 
prevented the enemy from observing his movements. Then he moved away, and took 
possession of the higher ground. When the Spartans saw his new position, they realised the 
reason for the movements of his cavalry, which they had been unable to understand 
beforehand, [see also: Frontinus, Str 2.2' 12 1 

15 In order to encourage the Thebans to make a vigorous attack on the Lacedaemonians, 
Epaminondas produced a large snake, and crushed its head in front of the army. "If you crush 
the head," he said, "you see how impotent is the rest of the body. So let us crush the head of 
the confederacy, that is the Laconians , and the power of their allies will become 
insignificant.". The Thebans appreciated the force of his argument. They attacked and routed 
the Laconian phalanx ; after which, the whole army of the allies immediately gave way and 
fled. 

[4] Pelopidas . 

Pelopidas advanced against two fortified cities, which were about 120 stades distant from 
each other. Upon approaching one of them, he ordered some horsemen, with wreaths on their 
heads, to ride up to him at full speed, and announce that the other city had been captured. 
Upon receiving this news, he changed his plans, and marched to the city which was supposed 
to have been captured. As soon as he arrived before its walls, he ordered a large fire to be lit; 
and when the people in the other city saw the smoke rising from it, it confirmed their 
suspicion that the city had been captured and burnt. Therefore in order to avoid the same 
calamity, they opened their gates to Pelopidas when he returned, and surrendered their city to 
him. With the addition of the forces which he found in that town, he then advanced against 
the other city. The inhabitants, alarmed by the fate of the city which had already been 
captured, no longer tried to resist, and they also surrendered to Pelopidas. [see also: 
Frontinus, Str 3.8*21 

2 Pelopidas did not have time to cross a river in his retreat from Thessaly , because the 
enemy were pressing so closely on his rear. He encamped by the side of the river, and 
entrenched himself opposite the enemy, as strongly as time permitted. Then he ordered a 
great quantity of wood to be cut down, and after it had been laid in the trenches, he told his 
troops to rest. In the middle of the night, he set the wood on fire. The fierce blaze, which 
stopped the enemy from pursuing, allowed him to cross the river without hindrance, [see 
also: Frontinus, Str_1.5'2 1 

3 A Laconian garrison was placed in Thebes , and their commander took up residence in the 
Cadmeia. It happened to be the festival of Aphrodite , which the women celebrate with great 
jollity, while the men attend as spectators. To do honour to the goddess, the commander of 



the garrison ordered some prostitutes to be introduced. But Pelopidas entered among them, 
with a hidden dagger; he slew the commander of the garrison, and liberated Thebes, [see 
also: Plutarch, Pel 11 1 

[5] Gorgidas . 

Gorgidas was the man, who first established the sacred band in Thebes; it consisted of three 
hundred men, who were devoted to each other by mutual obligations of love. And such was 
the effect of the passion, which they had conceived for each other, that they scarcely ever 
turned to flight; but they either died for each other, or bravely conquered. 

2 Gorgidas, who commanded a detachment of cavalry, fell in with a body of peltasts , who 
were under the command of Phoebidas, on a narrow piece of ground. Gorgidas ordered a 
retreat, as if he was unable to withstand the attack of the peltasts . The enemy continue to 
pursue him closely, until he had at last drawn them into an open plain. Then Gorgidas, by 
hoisting a helmet on a spear, gave the signal to his troops to turn around. The peltasts were 
unable to withstand the attack of the cavalry, now that they had room in which to manoeuvre. 
The peltasts fled away to Thespiae , and (?) many of them were killed in the rout; Phoebidas 
along with a few others escaped with difficulty to Thebes, [see also: Xenophon, Hell 5.4'42 1 

[6] Percy llidas . 

Dercyllidas pledged with an oath to Meidias the tyrant of Scepsis , that if he came out to a 
conference, he would be at liberty to return to the city afterwards. The tyrant accordingly 
came out to meet him. At the conference, Dercyllidas instructed him, on pain of death, to 
order the gates of the city to be opened. The tyrant yielded to the threat, and the gates were 
thrown open. "Now," said Dercyllidas, "return into your city; for that is what I promised. But 
I and my army will enter too." [see also: Xenophon, Hell 3.T20 1 

[7] Alcetas. 

Alcetas the Lacedaemonian planned to sail out of Histiaea , but wanted to conceal the strength 
of his fleet. He embarked his forces in turn on one trireme , which he ordered to manoeuvre in 
sight of the enemy. In this way he was able to exercise the crews of all his ships, [see also: 
Frontinus, Str 4.7' 191 

[8] Arxilaidas. 

Arxilaidas the Laconian was marching through an inhospitable country, where he thought it 
very probable that ambushes might be formed against him. Although he had received no 
direct intelligence of any ambushes, he told his army that he had been informed of it as a fact, 
and he ordered them therefore to march in order of battle. His suspicions were justified; a 
large force had been placed in ambush to surprise him. He immediately attacked this force, 
who were unprepared for any resistance, because they did not expect the other army to be 
prepared for action; and he killed many of them. 



[9] Isidas. 



After their decisive victory at Leuctra , the Thebans installed a garrison in Gytheium , the port 
of Sparta. Isidas the Laconian formed a group of a hundred youths of his acquaintance, who 
oiled themselves and bound wreaths of olive around their heads. Then they concealed daggers 
under their arms, and ran naked across the plain, with Isidas in the lead and the others 
following. The Thebans, who were deceived by their appearance, supposed that they were 
just exercising themselves. But the Laconians took out their daggers and fell upon them. 
After killing some of the Thebans, and driving out the others, they regained possession of 
Gytheium. 

[10] Cleandridas . 

In an expedition against Terina, Cleandridas the Laconian marched his army through a 
concealed valley, in order to surprise the city. But the inhabitants of the city, who were 
informed of his plans by deserters, marched out and appeared on the hills above him. His 
troops were disheartened by the advantageous position which the enemy had taken, but 
Cleandridas told them to take courage. He then ordered a herald to proclaim, "Those men of 
Terina, who answer the agreed signal, will remain safe." The inhabitants of Terina, who were 
induced by this proclamation to suppose that they were being betrayed, went back as quickly 
as possible to defend their city. Meanwhile Cleandridas continued his march in safety; and, 
after ravaging the countryside, he retreated without opposition. 

2 Cleandridas, after the Thurians under his command had defeated the Lucanians , led his 
men back to the field of battle. He pointed out to them, on the spot where they had stood, the 
close and compact manner in which they had fought, and he told them that it was because of 
this that they had won the victory; but the enemy, who left their posts and loosened their 
ranks, had been unable to withstand their united attack. Meanwhile, the Lucanians rallied and 
advanced against him with a considerably larger force. Cleandridas retreated to a confined 
and narrow spot, where the enemy could not make use of their superiority in numbers, but his 
own men could extend their front to an equal length. By this manoeuvre he defeated the 
Lucanians a second time. 

3 The inhabitants of Tegea suspected that their leaders secretly supported the 
Lacedaemonians . In order to increase this suspicion, when Cleandridas ravaged their 
territory, he scrupulously avoided damaging the estates of their leaders. As a result of these 
signs of favour from the enemy, the leaders were immediately charged with treason. When 
they found that the resentment of the people against them was running high, they feared that 
they would be condemned on this charge. Therefore the leaders were forced by the false 
suspicion to become real traitors, and betrayed their city to Cleandridas. 

4 In the war against the Lucanians, Cleandridas, whose own army was one and a half times 
the size of the enemy, was afraid that he would be unable to bring them to battle, if they knew 
his true strength. Therefore he formed a deep phalanx , with a narrow front. The Lucanians, 
who were made over-confident by his supposedly small numbers, tried to block his retreat, by 
extending their ranks in order to surround him. After the Lucanians had (?) made their own 
retreat impossible by this manoeuvre, Cleandridas ordered his own officers to extend their 
formation as wide as they could. In this way he surrounded the enemy, who were all killed, 
except for a few who escaped with difficulty. 



5 Cleandridas always advised the Thurians against fighting a superior enemy in open battle; 
he said that, if the lion's skin was not sufficient, it was necessary to put on the fox's tail, [see 
also: Frontinus, Str 2.3'12 1 

[11] Pharacidas. 

After the Carthaginians declared war against Syracuse , Pharacidas attacked a Carthaginian 
squadron, and captured nine of their ships. In order to pass by the enemy's main fleet, which 
was much larger, he manned the ships with his own troops and sailors. The Carthaginians, 
recognising their own ships and supposing them to be friendly, allowed them to pass by 
without hindrance into the harbour of Syracuse, [see also: Frontinus, Str 1 .4' 1 2 1 

[12] Deiphantes. 

Deiphantes ordered the Dorians to bring the Argives out to battle, by ravaging their territory. 
He himself sailed off with a detachment, and landed near a mountain, where he lay 
concealed. A scout was sent to inform the Argives of the damage which the Dorians had 
committed; they immediately set off to confront the raiders. Meanwhile Deiphantes rushed 
forwards from his ships with his detachment, and captured the camp which had been left 
without defenders. In this way the parent, children and wives of the Argive fell into the hands 
of the enemy. The Argives were forced to surrender their country and cities to the Dorians, in 
order to recover their families. 

[13] Eurytion . 

Eurytion, king of the Lacedaemonians, found that the war which he had undertaken against 
the Arcadians was lasting longer than he had expected. In order to sow dissension amongst 
the Arcadians, he sent a herald, to inform them, that the Lacedaemonians would end the war, 
if they banished those who were guilty of killing Agis. Therefore those, who had been 
responsible for the death of Agis, banded together to avoid being punished by the people as 
the price of peace. They won the support of the slaves through the promise of their freedom, 
and put to death all of their opponents. After the people had been divided into two factions in 
this way, the party who were in favour of peace assembled in a particular quarter of the city 
of Mantineia , and threw open the gates to the enemy; and so by their help the 
Lacedaemonians obtained what they had been unable to achieve by force of arms. 

[14] The ephors . 

When the ephors learned of a conspiracy, which had been formed by Cinadon, they did not 
think it advisable to seize him in the city. Instead they secretly dispatched a group of cavalry 
to Aulon, not far from the borders of Laconia , and contrived that Cinadon, attended by two 
soldiers, should be sent there as if on a covert operation. As soon as he arrived on the spot, 
the cavalry seized him, and through torture forced him to reveal the identity of the other 
conspirators. When the ephors received his confession, they ordered the execution of the 
others conspirators while he was still absent, and in this way they suppressed the conspiracy 
without any resistance, [see also: Xenophon, Hell 3.3'5 ] 

2 When the ephors learned that the Partheniae were planning an uprising, and that the signal 
for it was to be a cap thrown up in the middle of the market-place, they ordered this 



proclamation to be made: "All who are waiting for the cap to be thrown up, must leave the 
market-place". Accordingly, all those, who were involved in the intended uprising, 
abandoned their attempt, because their plan had been discovered, [see also: Strabo, 6.2781 

[15] Hippodamas. 

Hippodamas was besieged at Prasiae by the Arcadians, and reduced to great distress by the 
lack of provisions. The Arcadians intercepted a courier, whom the Spartans had sent to 
Hippodamas; they led the courier to the walls, and gave him permission to deliver his 
message, but would not allow him to enter the city. Hippodamas immediately called out to 
him from the walls, "Tell the ephors to deliver us from the woman, who is bound in the 
temple of Chalcioecus." The Arcadians could make nothing of this instruction, but the 
Lacedaemonians understood that he was asking to be delivered from famine. For in the 
temple of Chalcioecus there was a picture of Famine, who was shown as a woman, pale and 
emaciated, with her hands tied behind her back. In this way Hippodamas contrived to send a 
message which was clear to his fellow-citizens, but kept it secret from the enemy. 

[16] Gastron. 

Gastron, the Lacedaemonian commander in the war against the Persians in Egypt, made the 
Greeks and Egyptians exchange their weapons and clothes before a battle. The Greeks 
appeared in Egyptian costume, and the Egyptians as Greeks. He drew up the Greeks in front, 
and the Egyptians in support behind them. The Greeks bravely withstood the danger; and 
when they forced open the way, the Egyptians, encouraged by their example, charged boldly 
forwards. The Persians, assuming that they also were Greeks, abandoned their ranks and fled 
away, [see also: Frontinus, Str 2.3' 13] 

[17] Megacleidas. 

Megacleidas, who was retreating from a superior force, took up position on a rough and 
woody mountain. When he was closely pressed by the enemy, he split up his army, and sent 
the most heavy-laden and useless part of it, to make their escape through the woods. When 
the enemy discovered this, they set off in pursuit of the fugitives; but Megacleidas with the 
best part of his troops took a different route, and retreated safely. 

[18] The harmost . 

A Lacedaemonian harmost , who was being closely besieged by the Athenians, had no more 
than two days' provisions left. The Athenians escorted a herald, whom the Spartans had sent 
to him, up to the walls, but would not allow him to go inside. The herald shouted from where 
he stood, "The Lacedaemonians command you to persist; for you will soon receive relief." To 
this the harmost replied, "Tell the Lacedaemonians to be in no hurry; for we still have six 
months' provisions left." The Athenians, because winter was now approaching and they did 
not care for a tedious winter campaign, raised the siege and disbanded their army. 

[19] Thibron . 

When Thibron was attacking a fort in Asia , he persuaded the governor to meet him, in order 
to try to negotiate a truce. And if they failed to reach agreement, he promised on oath to 



conduct him back to the fort. The governor accordingly went out to meet him, and while they 
were talking, the garrison became laxer in their duties because the expected a truce. The 
besiegers took advantage of this, and captured the fort by storm. Thibron, as he had promised, 
conducted the governor back to the fort; and there he ordered him to be executed. 

[20] Demaratus . 

Demaratus engraved a message to the Lacedaemonians, about the army of Xerxes , on a tablet 
which he then covered with wax, so that if the message was intercepted, no writing would be 
visible on the tablet, [see also: Herodotus, 7.239 1 

[21] Herippidas. 

As soon as Herippidas arrived at Heracleia in Trachis , he summoned an assembly; he 
surrounded the assembly with hoplites, and ordered the Trachinians to sit down. He then 
demanded from them an account of their misdeeds, with their hands bound, as the criminal 
law in Sparta requires. The soldiers bound them up and took them out of the city, where they 
were all executed, [see also: Diodorus, 14.384-1 

[22] Ischolaus. 

Ischolaus observed that the Athenian fleet at Aenus was waiting in strength close to the coast, 
and suspected that they intended to cut out some of his ships from the harbour. He ordered his 
ships to be attached by their masts to a tower, that stood on the sea-wall; the ships nearest the 
shore were fastened directly to the tower, and the others were attached to each other. In the 
night, the Athenians made the attempt which Ischolaus suspected. When the people of Aenus 
were informed of this by the guard, they immediately sallied forth and caused great havoc 
amongst the Athenians, both by sea and by land. 

2 Ischolaus was marching through a country, which in one part was steep and craggy, with 
many precipices, while in the other part the enemy had taken an advantageous position on a 
mountain that commanded the plain below. When the wind was very high, he ordered a 
quantity of wood to be set on fire. The enemy were driven from their position by the smoke 
and fire, and Ischolaus took the opportunity to pass by them without loss or danger. 

3 When Chabrias was besieging him at Drys, and was moving a battering ram up to the 
walls, Ischolaus gave orders for part of the wall to be demolished. He supposed that the effect 
of this would be two-fold: it would force his own soldiers to fight more resolutely, because 
they no longer had the protection of the wall; and it would discourage the enemy from 
carrying on with their siege- works, when they saw how little his men depended on their 
fortifications. This stratagem was so effective, that the enemy did not venture to enter into the 
city, whose inhabitants were acting with such desperation. 

4 When Ischolaus was informed that some of the guards intended to betray the city, which 
was then being besieged by the Athenians, he ordered a mercenary to be posted with every 
sentry. By this means, without suggesting any suspicion, he thwarted any plans of treachery. 



[23] Mnasippidas. 



The enemy caught up with Mnasippidas, who had a much smaller force, and attacked him in 
the night. He ordered his light-armed troops and trumpeters to wheel round. After they had 
gone round the enemy's flank, they sounded the charge and attacked them in the rear with a 
shower of missiles. The enemy, finding themselves in this way attacked both in front and in 
the rear, suspected that they were in danger of being surrounded by a numerous army, and 
made a precipitate retreat. 

[24] Antalcidas . 

While Antalcidas was lying with a large fleet at Abydus , he found that the Athenian ships at 
Tenedos would not venture to join Iphicrates at Byzantium . He gave orders to sail to 
Chalcedon , which had been attacked by Iphicrates, but then he halted near Cyzicus . The the 
Athenians at Tenedos heard that Antalcidas had departed, they immediately decided to sail 
and join Iphicrates at Byzantium. As soon as the approached the enemy's fleet, which was 
hidden in a bay so that it could not be seen from a distance, Antalcidas sailed out and 
vigorously attacked them. He sank some of the Athenian ships, and captured most of the 
others, [see also: Xenophon, Hell 5 ,1*251 

[25] Agesipolis . 

While Agesipolis was besieging Mantineia , the Lacedaemonians were joined by their allies, 
who were sympathetic towards the Mantineians, but were obliged to help the 
Lacedaemonians because they were at that time the leading power in Greece. Agesipolis was 
informed that the allies were secretly supplying the defenders with whatever they might need. 
To prevent this happening in future, he let loose a number of dogs around the camp, and 
particularly around the part which faced towards the city. This stopped the communications 
with the defenders; because no-one ventured to cross between the camp and the city, for fear 
of being discovered by the barking of the dogs. 

[26] Sthenippus. 

Sthenippus the Laconian , pretending resentment at having been fined by the ephors , went off 
to Tegea, where he was readily received. While he was living there, he was able to bribe a 
group who were opposed to Aristocles, their ruler. With their assistance he fell upon 
Aristocles, while he was going to a sacrifice, and killed him. 

[27] Callicratidas . 

Callicratidas of Cyrene asked the commander of the citadel at Magnesia , to receive four of 
his sick. After this had been agreed, four men in complete armour, with swords hidden under 
their cloaks, lay down on stretchers, and twenty young men, with weapons concealed, carried 
the stretchers. As soon as they were let inside the walls, they killed the guards and gained 
control of the citadel. 

2 When Callicratidas was being besieged at Magnesia, and the enemy were moving 
battering rams up to the walls, he ordered a breach to be made in the walls, in a place which 
was not easily accessible to the enemy. While the attention of the enemy was still fixed on the 
area where they were attacking, he sallied out through the breach. He vigorously attacked the 



rear of the enemy, drove them off with great loss, and made many of them prisoners. After 
his return to the city, he repaired the breach which he had made in the walls. 

[28] Magas, 

#_ When Magas left Cyrene, to go on a foreign expedition, he left his friends in charge of the 
city. But he stored the missiles and other weapons of war in the fortress, and dismantled the 
walls; so that, if any revolution should be attempted in his absence, he should find it easy to 
re-enter the city on his return. 

2 When Magas captured Paraetonium , he order the guards to kindle a "friendly" fire signal 
both in the evening, and early in the morning. By this deception, he advanced without 
resistance into the surrounding country, as far as the place that is called Chi. 

[29] Cleonymus . 

#_ When Cleonymus, king of Lacedaemon , was besieging Troezen , he posted expert 
marksmen against different parts of the city, and he ordered them to hurl javelins into the 
city, which carried this inscription: "I have come to preserve the freedom of Troezen." Also 
he sent the Troezenians, whom he had taken prisoners, back home without ransom, so that 
they might inform their fellow citizens of the happy news. However Eudamidas, an officer of 
experience and indefatigable vigilance, strongly opposed his plans. While the different 
factions in the city were engaged in arguments and discord, Cleonymus scaled the walls. 
Then he made himself master of the city, and placed a Spartan garrison in it. 

2 #_ At the siege of Edessa, when a breach was made in the walls, the spear-men, whose 
spears were sixteen cubits long, sallied out against the assailants. Cleonymus deepened his 
phalanx , and ordered the front line not to use their weapons, but with both hands to seize the 
enemy's spears, and hold them fast; while the next rank immediately advanced, and closed 
upon them. When their spears were seized in this way, the men retreated; but the second rank, 
pressing upon them, either took them prisoner, or killed them. By this manoeuvre of 
Cleonymus, the long and formidable sarissa was rendered useless, and became rather an 
encumbrance, than a dangerous weapon. 

[30] Clearchus the tyrant. 

In order to gain permission to fortify a citadel in Heracleia , Clearchus ordered the 
mercenaries to go out by night, and plunder, rob, maim and do all the damage they could. 
Suffering from these injuries, the citizens complained to Clearchus, and begged his 
protection. He told them, it would be impossible to stop the depredations of the troops, unless 
they were confined within walls, which is what he wanted to recommend to them. The 
citizens agreed, and assigned part of the city, where he could raise a wall and build a citadel. 
In fact, this citadel offered no protection to the citizens, but it enabled Clearchus to maltreat 
them in any way he chose. 

2 Clearchus, the tyrant of Heracleia, announced that he intended to dismiss his guards, and 
restore the republic into the hands of the council of Three Hundred. The Three Hundred 
accordingly met at the council house, in order to express their gratitude to him for the 
restitution of their liberty. Clearchus went to the council house, and placed an armed guard at 



the door. Then he ordered them to be called out one by one; the soldiers seized them as they 
came out, and took them away to the citadel. 

3 Clearchus, who suspected that the number of citizens was too large for the safety of his 
government, but had no pretext for removing them, undertook an expedition against the city 
of Astacus in the middle of the dog-days . He recruited an army of men, aged from sixteen 
years to (?) sixty-five. When he came near to Astacus, he established a camp for the citizens 
on a flat marsh, full of dead and stagnant water. He ordered them to watch the movements of 
the Thracians , while he himself advanced with the mercenaries, as if to sustain all the danger 
of the siege; but he took up a position on a hill, which was shaded by trees, and refreshed by 
streams. Then he protracted the siege, until all the citizens were dead, from the fatal diseases 
which were inevitably caused by the stagnant waters in that hot season. Having achieved his 
purpose, he raised the siege, and pretended that the citizens had died as a result of an 
infectious disease. 

[31] Aristomenes. 

When Aristomenes of Lacedaemon was serving in a naval battle as an ally of Dionysius , he 
noticed that during a sudden retreat, some of the enemy's triremes had appeared in the middle 
of his squadron. Then he cried out to his officers, "Let them escape." When the enemy heard 
this, they assumed that they were utterly defeated; they gave up fighting, and turned to flight. 

2 After three splendid victories over the Lacedaemonians, Aristomenes , the general of the 
Messenians , was disabled by wounds and captured along with many others. They were all 
sentenced by the Laconians to be thrown down a precipice; the rest were to be stripped, but 
Aristomenes was allowed to keep his armour, out of respect for his bravery. The others were 
killed instantly; but the broad shield of Aristomenes, which was to some extent lifted up by 
the air, let him gently down upon the ground. Aristomenes looked up, and saw nothing above, 
except inaccessible precipices; but he was too was bold in spirit, to give up all hope of safety. 
Examining the mountain carefully, he at last spotted a cleft, into which some foxes were 
entering. He broke off a bone from a dead body, and caught one of the foxes by the tail. 
Although he was severely bitten by the fox, he would not let go, but followed it into the cleft. 
After clearing away the rubbish with the bone that he held in his other hand, he escaped 
through the mountain, and arrived in the Messenian camp, just as his men were going out to 
fight again. He immediately armed himself, and led them into battle. The Laconians saw that 
enemy's troops were being led by Aristomenes, who was again engaging in battle, although 
they had just thrown him down the precipice, a punishment which no-one had ever before 
survived. They retreated from him, as from one who was more than human, and promptly 
fled from the battlefield, [see also: Pausanias, 4.18'41 

3 On another occasion, when Aristomenes the Messenian had been made prisoner by the 
Lacedaemonians, and was bound with cords, he went so close to a fire which was in the 
prison, that it burnt through the cords. Then he fell upon the guards and slew them. He 
proceeded secretly into Sparta, where he fixed up the guards' shields in the temple of 
Chalcioecus with this inscription: "Aristomenes has escaped from the Lacedaemonians 
unhurt." Then he returned to Messenia. 

4 On the day of the festival, when the Lacedaemonians make a public sacrifice to the 
Dioscuri , Aristomenes the Messenian and a friend mounted on two white horses, and put 
golden stars on their heads. As soon as night came on, they appeared at a little distance from 



the Lacedaemonians, who with their wives and children were celebrating the festival on the 
plain outside the city. The Lacedaemonians superstitiously believed that they were the 
Dioscuri, and indulged in drinking and revelling even more freely. Meanwhile, the two 
supposed deities, alighting from their horses, advanced against them with sword in hand. 
After leaving many of them dead on the spot, they remounted their horses, and made their 
escape, [see also: Pausanias, 4.27' 1 1 

[32] Cineas. 

In a battle near Mantineia , both the Thebans and the Mantineians claimed the victory. 
However the Mantineians wanted to send heralds to the Thebans, to ask for permission to 
carry off their dead. But Cineas the Athenian, whose brother Demetrius had died in the battle, 
opposed this suggestion. He said that he would rather leave his brother without decent burial, 
than surrender the honour of victory to the enemy. "My brother sacrificed his life," he added, 
"to prevent the enemy from erecting trophies to the disgrace of ourselves and our country." 
The Mantineians were moved by the brave words of Cineas, and decided not to send any 
heralds. 

[33] Hegetorides. 

The Thasians were closely besieged by the Athenians, and many of them were dying every 
day from war and famine; but none of them ventured to suggest a treaty with the enemy, 
because of a law which made it a capital offence to propose a treaty with the Athenians. Then 
Hegetorides put a rope around his neck, entered the assembly of the Thasians, and spoke as 
follows: "Fellow citizens, you can dispose of me as you think fit, and as best suits your 
interests. But in pity for the rest of the citizens, who have survived the slaughter, that famine 
and the sword have made among us, I ask you to repeal the law which forbids all discussion 
of peace." The Thasians took his advice; they acquitted Hegetorides, and repealed the law. 

[34] Deinias. 

Deinias the son of Telesippus, by birth a Pheraean , moved to Crannon a city of Thessaly , 
where he supported himself by catching birds on the lakes and rivers. From that lowly 
position he set out to establish himself as tyrant of the city, by the following devices. The 
citizens of Crannon used to pay by agreement a certain stipend every year for the watch and 
guard of the city. Deinias took on this duty; and for three years he performed his office so 
diligently, that the citizens could walk out more securely in the night, than by day. His 
conduct in this office gained him a great reputation; and to ingratiate himself further with the 
people, he hired more watchmen, in order to keep everything in greater security. When the 
task of collecting the tithe of corn was put out for contract, he persuaded his younger brother, 
who had never before held any public office, to take it on, by emphasising the profits which 
could be made from it. His brother, thus appointed collector, associated with him a number of 
young men, to survey the various tracts of land, and collect the corn. On the occasion of a 
festival, called Itonia, when the inhabitants of Crannon give themselves up to banqueting and 
merriment, Deinias gathered together his own dependants, the watchmen, and the gatherers of 
corn, who were connected with his brother. With this band of sober men he attacked and 
easily defeated the drunken citizens; he slew more than a thousand of them, and made himself 
tyrant of Crannon. 



[35] Nicon. 



After Nicon, a pirate from Pherae in the Peloponnese , had by frequent raids done great 
damage to the property of the Messenians , Agemachus, the Messenian general, at last 
surprised and captured him. When he was brought before their assembly, Nicon promised, if 
the Messenians would spare his life, to put them in possession of Pherae. To this they agreed: 
and choosing a dark night, he took with him a few attendants, with bundles of straw on their 
shoulders, but directed a greater number to follow him a short distance behind. During the 
second watch of the night, he arrived at the gates, called out to the sentinels, and gave them 
the password. They recognised his voice, as well as the password, and so they instantly 
opened the gates. When Nicon and his companions had entered, they threw down their 
bundles, and drawing their swords slew the sentinels; and the rest of the men, rushing in, took 
control of the city. 

[36] Diaetas. 

Diaetas, the general of the Achaeans , was unable to capture the city of Heraea by a regular 
siege, but contrived by a stratagem to achieve what he had attempted in vain by force of 
arms. By large bribes he won over some of the citizens to his purpose; they took frequent 
opportunities of visiting the sentinels of the gates: and while familiarly conversing and 
drinking with them, they managed to take an impression of the keys, which they sent to 
Diaetas, who made exact copies of the keys. He sent these copies back to his collaborators, 
and told them to fix a night, when they would open the gates to him. By this means he 
entered the city with a select body of troops, but he found it necessary to use yet another 
stratagem; because the citizens of Heraea, when they discovered what had happened, sallied 
forth in great numbers, and had the advantage of being well acquainted with every part of the 
city. Diaetas, seeing such formidable opposition, ordered his trumpeters to disperse to every 
part of the city, and to sound the attack wherever they went. The citizens of Heraea, hearing 
the sound of the enemy's trumpets on all sides, assumed that the enemy were already in 
possession of the whole city; and so they fled away. Afterwards they sent envoys to Diaetas, 
asking for permission to return to their own country; and they promised that they would 
remain subject to the Achaeans in the future. 

[37] Tisamenus . 

While Tisamenus was on the march, he noticed that a number of birds were hovering over a 
particular place, without every settling; and he supposed that there were some men there, who 
were keeping the birds in the air. On reconnoitring the ground, he found that there were some 
Ionians lying in ambush, whom he attacked and killed, [see also: Frontinus, Str 1,2*81 

[38] Onomarchus . 

When the Boeotians were besieging Elateia , Onomarchus the Phocian ordered all the 
inhabitants to leave the town, and locked the gates. In one row he placed the fathers, mothers, 
children and wives; and in front of them he placed all those who could bear arms, in order of 
battle. Pelopidas realised, from such an appearance of desperation, that they were determined 
either to conquer or to die; and he retreated without risking a battle. 



2 When Onomarchus was fighting against the Macedonians , he took up a position with a 
steep and craggy mountain in his rear; and on the top of the mountain he placed in ambush a 
number of men, who were expert in throwing stones, with a supply of huge stones and pieces 
of jagged rock for this purpose. He then advanced, and formed up his army on the plain. The 
Macedonians began the attack with their javelins, which the Phocians pretended they were 
unable to resist, and retreated half-way up the mountain. The Macedonians eagerly pursued 
them, until they came within reach of the men in ambush, who then emerged and started to 
attack the Macedonian phalanx with huge stones. Onomarchus then gave the signal to the 
Phocians to turn around and renew the fight. The Macedonians, who were vigorously 
attacked by the troops in front of them, and grievously harassed by those above them, with 
difficulty succeeded in making a rapid retreat. On this occasion, Philippus the king of 
Macedonia is said to have cried out, "We do not run away, but retreat like rams, ready to 
renew the fight with greater strength." 
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[Preface] I address this third book of Stratagems to your most sacred majesties, Antoninus 
and Verus; and I trust that some advantage may be derived from it by statesmen, as well as 
soldiers. For to know how to negotiate advantageously with an enemy, and to preserve good 
government at home, are as much a part of generalship, as conduct in the battlefield. The 
truth of this is illustrated by yourselves, who, vested with imperial power as sovereigns of the 
world, are ever forming plans for the glory and happiness of your subjects, and in times of 
peace you make preparations for war. I need not mention your real exploits in the battlefield, 
because they are known to all the world. 

[1] Demosthenes . 

Demosthenes, finding that Pylus was strongly garrisoned by the Laconians , sailed towards the 
headland. The Lacedaemonians , who supposed that this feint was his real objective, 
abandoned Pylus and marched as quickly as possible to the headland, in the hope of 
surprising Demosthenes immediately after he landed. But when they approached there, 
Demosthenes suddenly returned to Pylus, and easily took possession of the place, which had 
been evacuated by its garrison. 

2 When Demosthenes was commanding the Acarnanians and Amphilochians against the 
Peloponnesians , he encamped in front of the enemy, with a large torrent parting the camps. 
He observed that the enemy greatly outnumbered him, and expected that they would try to 
surround him. He concealed a body of hoplites , along with three hundred of the allies, in a 
hollow place, which was suitable for ambushes. He ordered them, if the enemy tried to 
surround him, to sally forth and attack them in the rear. The Peloponnesians, as he expected, 
extended their line in an attempt to surround him; but the men sallied forth from their 
ambush, fell upon their rear, and easily obtained the victory, [see also: Thucydides, 3.107 1 

[2] Paches. 

Paches, when he was besieging Notium, proposed a conference with Hippias, the general of 
Pissithnus. He promised on oath, that if Hippias would come out and meet him, he would 
ensure that he was brought back into the city safe and alive. Hippias accordingly went out to 
meet him, but Paches left him under guards and immediately took the city by storm. He then 
ordered Hippias to be brought back into the city, safe and alive, just as had been agreed; and 
afterwards he ordered him to be executed, [see also: Thucydides, 3.341 



[3] Tolmidas . 



In order to enable Tolmidas to man a fleet, the Athenians voted him a complement of a 
thousand men, with permission to choose them. When he approached each of the youths, he 
told them that he intended to choose them, but it would look better, if they offered themselves 
as volunteers. Accordingly three thousand of them gave in their names. Tolmidas therefore 
chose the thousand, whom the state had allotted to him, from those who had not given in their 
names; and he was able to man fifty ships, because by adding the volunteers he had gathered 
four thousand men instead of one thousand, [see also: Diodorus, 11.84 1 

[4] Phormion . 

Phormion attacked Chalcis, and carried off some booty, with which he afterwards landed at 
Scyros . The inhabitants of Chalcis sent envoys to him there, demanding that he restore their 
possessions. He secretly fitted out a light ship, which he pretended had just arrived from 
Athens, and he said that the people had ordered him to return to the Peiraeus immediately. He 
restored everything that the envoys asked for, and then set sail, but dropped anchor at an 
island nearby. The inhabitants of Chalcis, seeing that their property had been restored, and 
supposing that Phormion had returned to Athens, neglected to place guards either in the city 
or in the countryside. Therefore when Phormion attacked them again, they were unprepared 
for defence; he almost captured the city, and took a great amount of booty away from the 
countryside, [see also: Frontinus, Str 3.1 I'll 

2 Phormion, with only thirty ships, resolved to face the enemy, whose fleet consisted of fifty 
ships. He formed his little force into five lines, and sailed away past the enemy fleet at a 
steady pace. The enemy, who were confident of their superiority and eager to engage, made 
every effort to catch up with him, and in their pursuit the swiftest ships left the others behind. 
When Phormion observed that the enemy were in disorder, he kept his lines and vigorously 
attacked the ships that came into action first; after sinking them, he bore down on those who 
were next. The captains in the other lines followed the same manoeuvre, which gave the 
enemy no time to reform, so that their only hope of safety was to turn in flight. 

3 Phormion was attacked by two triremes while he was sailing in the Paralus near 
Naupactus . He took advantage of a heavy merchantman that lay at anchor nearby, fully laden. 
He doubled round it, directing his beak with full force against the stern of the slowest ship, 
and sank it before the other could come to its assistance. After that he easily defeated the 
other ship, [see also: Thucydides, 2.911 

[5] Cleisthenes . 

When Cleisthenes attacked Cirra, the oracle declared, that the city would be invincible until 
the sea reached the sacred land. The inhabitants of Cirra thought that their safety was assured 
by this, because the sacred land, which was next to their city, was far distant from the sea. 
But Cleisthenes, when he was informed of the oracle, immediately devoted both the city and 
the country to the god, so that everything was made sacred. In this way the oracle was 
fulfilled, and the land next to the sea became sacred. Cleisthenes then conquered the country, 
and consecrated it to the god. [see also: Plutarch, Sol 111 

[6] Phrynichus. 

When Phrynichus was commander in Samos, he plotted to betray the city. But he was 
accused of treachery, before the plot was ready to be carried out. To avoid punishment, he 



changed sides and betrayed the enemy, informing the Samians of all their movements before 
they took place. He told the Samians that the enemy would attack in a place, where some of 
their ships lay unprotected by a wall, and told them to fortify the place before the enemy 
arrived, which they achieved just in time. Afterwards Alcibiades , the commander of the 
enemy, who suspected the duplicity of Phrynichus, sent a letter to the Samians, informing 
them of his intended treason. But Phrynichus had gained the favour of the Samians, because 
of the good advice which he had given them, and they refused to pay any regard to the letters 
of the enemy, [see also: Thucydides, 8.51 1 

[7] Lachares . 

#_ After Athens was captured by Demetrius , Lachares slipped out through a little gate, in a 
slave's clothes, with his face blackened, and a basket of money covered with dung on his arm. 
He mounted his horse, and attempted to make his escape as quickly as possible. But a 
squadron of Tarentine cavalry was dispatched to pursue him; when they were close behind 
him, Lachares scattered some golden darics on the road. The men dismounted to pick up the 
money; and the delay in the pursuit, which this caused, gave Lachares time to make his 
escape into Boeotia . 

2 #_ When Thebes was captured, Lachares hid himself in the public sewers. After remaining 
there for three or four days, he ventured out by night, escaped safely to Delphi , and from 
there went to Lysimachus . 

3 #_ When the enemy had seized control of Sestus, Lachares concealed himself for several 
days in a pit, with just enough provisions to support himself. By chance, a woman's funeral 
procession passed close by. He threw a woman's gown around himself, and with a black veil 
over his head, he mixed among the mourners. In this way he escaped out of the gates, and 
safely reached Lysimacheia . 

[8] Archinus. 

The Argives had ordered new weapons to be made for all the citizens at public expense; and 
Archinus was appointed to be superintendent of the work. He accordingly gave out new 
weapons to each of the citizens, and received in return their old weapons, which he pretended 
that he would dedicate to the gods, as instructed by the decree of the Argives. Instead of this, 
he used the weapons to arm a mixed band of foreigners, lodgers, the profligate, the poor and 
the desperate; and with their help he seized control of the city. 

[9] Iphicrates . 

After Iphicrates had formed his lines ready for battle, he observed that several of his soldiers 
were trembling, and pale, and showing every symptom of fear in their expression. He ordered 
a herald to proclaim that anyone, who had left something behind, might go back and fetch it, 
and then immediately return and rejoin the army. All the cowards gladly took advantage of 
the proclamation, and left the battlefield. As soon as they were gone, Iphicrates called out: 
"Now is the time for battle, as we have got rid of our useless baggage. The rewards of 
courage and resolution will now belong only to those who deserve them." The army derived 
new confidence from his speech, and without those who had skulked away, they won a 
glorious victory. 



2 When he had routed the enemy, Iphicrates never allowed his lines to be broken in the heat 
of the pursuit. He continually called out to his light- armed troops to beware of ambushes. He 
also had a general rule, never to press the enemy too hard when they had been routed, if there 
were any narrow passes or rivers behind them; for if they are hemmed in, they are often 
forced by desperation to rally and fight again. Nor did he think it a mark of good generalship, 
to pursue the enemy to their walls and battlements; for a sure victory has often been snatched 
away, when it is rashly followed up within a javelin's throw of the walls; and the victors have 
been forced, with disgrace and loss, to relinquish their conquests. 

3 Iphicrates had taken control of a town by night. When the people assembled in great 
crowds, and poured into the market-place, he ordered the gates to be thrown open. In that 
way he gave the inhabitants an opportunity to escape, so that he could more safely keep 
possession of the place. 

4 Iphicrates was making a raid into Thrace . When his troops fled from the enemy as if in 
panic, he ordered a proclamation to be made, that if anyone informed against another man, 
who had thrown away his weapons, they should be given his weapons as a reward. The 
proclamation had the intended effect; the men recovered their courage, and resolutely 
withstood the enemy's attack, [see also: Xenophon, Anab 2.2'20 1 

5 Iphicrates, finding it necessary to pass by the enemy at night, directed his trumpets to the 
end of the enemy's line, and ordered them to sound the charge. When the enemy heard this 
signal, they advanced the place, where the trumpets sounded. But Iphicrates marched his 
army unmolested along the opposite side, where the way had been left open. 

6 After Iphicrates had sustained a defeat, he halted with the remains of his army on a rough 
piece of ground, that was covered with trees. As he was being closely pursued by the enemy, 
he found it necessary to pass by them, in order to secure his retreat. Therefore he ordered his 
troops to move off noisily in one direction by night; and having drawn the enemy's attention 
towards that place, he changed his march to the opposite direction, where he met no 
opposition. 

7 When the two armies lay encamped opposite each other, Iphicrates, whose objective was 
to avoid a battle, gained three days' march ahead of the enemy, before they realised that he 
had struck camp. He achieved this by ordering fires to be lit with dry wood, and green wood 
to be continually thrown on them, which gave rise to a thick smoke, and clouded the air so 
much, that the armies could not see what was happening in each other's camp. 

8 Although his army was much more numerous than that of the enemy, and the augurs had 
foretold success, Iphicrates still declined a battle, to the equal surprise of both armies. "The 
augury of my own mind," he said, "urges me not to risk a battle. For when an army is very 
numerous, they can neither charge, nor sing a paean together; and when I order them to 
charge, I hear more of the chattering of their teeth, than the clang of their weapons. 

9 Whenever the augurs declared against fighting, Iphicrates, without openly submitting to 
their advice, used to change his ground and vary his movements; then he ordered the 
sacrifices to be repeated. He did this, in order to gain time maturely to consider a matter of 
such great importance, as the success or failure of a battle. 



10 Iphicrates, when once he was commanding against the Lacedaemonians , received a great 
variety of requests. One man asked for the command of five hundred men, another for the 
command of one hundred, and another for the command of a company; and all of these 
requests he rejected. On a later day, after drawing up his army hastily, he secretly ordered his 
generals to throw it into confusion, and raise a panic among the troops, as if the enemy were 
advancing in force to attack them. In this general confusion, the timorous fled and the brave 
advanced against the supposed foe. Iphicrates then smiled, and told them that the panic was 
of his own making, to test the merit of their various pretensions. He granted commands to 
those who had stood their ground; and he ordered those, who had retreated, to follow their 
leaders. 

1 1 After deciding on a camping ground, Iphicrates dispatched a body of troops, before he 
camped there, to secure a position which was a considerable distance away from the army. 
His officers were surprised at this action, and asked the reason for taking such a distant 
position. Iphicrates said it was to avoid thinking afterwards, "Who would ever have 
conceived that such an action was necessary?" By this he implied, that in war every 
precaution ought to be taken, and as little as possible left to chance. 

12 When Iphicrates had been brought to battle in an open plain, where the enemy were 
much superior in numbers, he drew up his army and dug a trench in their rear. Thereby he 
showed them that, because all hope of retreat had been cut off, they had no alternative but to 
conquer or die. 

13 When Iphicrates had to fight against newly-raised troops, he did not attack immediately 
after confronting them; but he wearied them out by various manoeuvres, before he began the 
attack. But if he commanded newly-raised troops against an army of veterans, he joined battle 
immediately, giving all possible efficacy to the first attack. 

14 When Iphicrates had forced a fleeing enemy into a narrow pass, he always tried to open a 
way for them, and give them a chance to escape, without making it necessary for them to 
force their way out by fighting. He said that there was no reason to compel an enemy to be 
brave. 

15 When Iphicrates was prosecuted on a capital offence, he placed in court some youths, 
with swords in their hands. They showed the hilts of the swords to the judges, who were so 
intimidated, that justice shut her eyes, and Iphicrates was absolved. 

16 While Iphicrates was in the palace of his father-in-law [Cotys], he went up to him and 
showed him his armour. "You see," he said, "that I am always in exercise and on my guard." 

17 Iphicrates always fortified his camp during truces. He observed, that it was not the habit 
of a good general to say, "I could not have expected that." [see also: Plutarch, Mor 187A1 

18 When the enemy had encamped against Iphicrates in great force, he found it necessary to 
attempt a retreat. And as they closely watched his movements, he cut down all the wood that 
was near him. He fixed it up in his camp, and hung shields, helmets and spears upon it. When 
the enemy saw this, they supposed that he was still in camp, but he had secretly evacuated the 
camp and made a safe retreat. 



19 When Iphicrates outnumbered the enemy, he tried to conceal his strength from them, in 
order to make them more ready to engage, because of his supposed weakness. Therefore he 
used to make two soldiers sleep on one bed, taking it turns to lie down to rest; and alternately 
to place their armour on top of each other's. On the contrary, if his force was small, he tried to 
impress the enemy with an idea of his numbers being greater than they really were. He 
ordered every soldier to make two beds; then he shifted his ground, and encamped in a 
different place. Thus the enemy, from the number of beds which they observed, were either 
so confident in their supposed superiority that they advanced rashly to battle, or were so 
dispirited by the apparent number of this troops, that they were reluctant to commence battle. 

20 The Thebans planned to surprise Athens by night. When Iphicrates was informed of this, 
he summoned the people by a particular signal in the night to assemble in the forum. Then 
told them, that he had a party at Thebes, who were ready to betray the city to them. "Let us," 
he said, "therefore march quietly out, so that we may take possession of the city without 
striking a blow." As soon as the Thebans were advised of this suggestion, through their 
envoys at Athens, they thought no more of surprising Athens, but directed their attention 
towards the defence of their own city. 

21 When Iphicrates was very inferior to the enemy, and therefore his troops were dispirited, 
at supper he summoned the captains of companies and leaders of bands. He ordered them to 
raise from their respective groups whatever gold, silver and valuables they could, on the 
pretence that he had bribed some men in the enemy's camp, to betray their army to him; and 
so to make good his promise, he needed every assistance that could be given to him. He said 
that as soon as he had received the contributions of his army, he would immediately proceed 
to action. The officers according brought to him whatever they had been able to raise, which 
he took and dedicated to Hermes of Friendship, as if to acknowledge the agreement between 
him and the conspirators. Shortly afterwards he drew up his army and advanced to the attack. 
The troops recovered their spirits, and moved boldly forwards, in their confidence that the 
enemy's army would be betrayed to them. 

22 Iphicrates used to liken an army which was marshalled for battle to the human body. The 
phalanx he called the breast, the light-armed troops the hands, the cavalry the feet, and the 
general the head. If any of the lower parts were lacking, he said that the army was defective; 
but if it lacked a general, it lacked everything. 

23 Iphicrates spread a report at Mytilene , that he intended shortly to provide a number of 
shields, which would be sent to the slaves on Chios . The Chians believed this rumour, which 
made them afraid of a rebellion among their slaves. They immediately sent presents to 
Iphicrates, and entered into an alliance with Athens. 

24 When the Athenians were making preparations for the siege of Sicyon, the Laconian 
harmost , who was ordered to relieve it, told the envoys, who came to ask for assistance, to 
plant an ambush and surprise the enemy. The Sicyonians did as he suggested. Iphicrates, who 
took the direct way to the city, passed by the ambush. But when some youths boldly called 
out from the walls, as he appeared before the city, "Now you will meet your punishment," it 
occurred to him that they must be depending on something in particular. He therefore 
immediately marched back by a different route; and then explored the country with a select 
body of his best troops. In a hidden corner, they discovered the men lying in ambush, and cut 
them to pieces. On this occasion, he acknowledged that he had made an error, by not 



exploring the country; although he had immediately acted on his suspicions, and thereby 
thwarted the purpose of the enemy's manoeuvre. 

25 When he was preparing for battle with the barbarians, in order to encourage his men, 
Iphicrates called out, "These barbarians seem not to realise the terror, which the arms of 
Iphicrates carry with them. But with your assistance, I will now teach them about this terror, 
and they will pass the message on to the others." When the armies were drawn up, someone 
observed that the enemy had a formidable appearance. "Therefore," said Iphicrates, "we must 
be even more formidable." [see also: Plutarch, Mor 187'Al 

26 On one occasion Iphicrates implored his men, by all the glorious exploits which they had 
performed under his command, to obey his one request, to advance quickly and begin the 
attack. He was sure that, if they did not immediately charge at the enemy, the enemy would 
charge against them; and that whichever army attacked, the other would find it difficult to 
withstand them. 

27 Iphicrates told his men, that he would ensure that they were victorious, if at a given 
command, they would encourage each other and advance by only a single pace. At the crisis 
of the battle, when victory hung in the balance, he gave the signal; the army responded with a 
shout, after which they advanced a pace and defeated the enemy. 

28 When Iphicrates commanded the Athenians at Corinth against the Thebans, his troops 
frequently urged him to bring the enemy to battle. But he observed that the enemy 
outnumbered him, and they were confident from their recent victory at Leuctra, and so he 
refused to risk a battle. "But," he said, "I have formed you to such a height of military valour, 
that you despise the Thebans; now let some better general take the command, and lead you in 
the attack." By this mild reprimand, he changed the minds of the Athenians, and curbed their 
rashness, which would probably have ended in a defeat. 

29 At the instigation of Aristophon and Chares , Iphicrates was prosecuted for treason 
against the state, because he had not brought the enemy to battle at Embata, when he could 
have destroyed their fleet. When he found that there was strong support for the case against 
him, instead of proceeding with his defence, he abandoned his speech and showed the judges 
his sword. The judges were afraid that the court might be surrounded by his fellow soldiers, 
and acquitted him. Someone suggested afterwards, that he had intimidated the judges by 
threatening violence. "I should be an idiot indeed," said Iphicrates, "if I could fight for the 
Athenians, but could not do the same for myself." 

30 When the Athenians needed a great deal of money for a particular enterprise, Iphicrates 
advised them to pull down the public buildings, which fronted onto the streets, and sell them. 
The demolition of those buildings would have seriously damaged the houses which were built 
up against them. The owners of these houses, as Iphicrates expected, paid the sums which 
were needed, in order to have the buildings preserved. 

31 After a battle, Iphicrates distributed the booty among his troops, as each individual 
deserved. But when contributions had been raised from cities, without a battle, he did not 
distribute the money to each individual, but gave it to their tribes, and companies, and bands. 
And when his troops were arming themselves, he used to order silence, and then promise that 
in the distribution of booty he would reward every man in the different divisions of cavalry, 
hoplites , and light-armed troops, who particularly distinguished themselves. At all festivals, 



and public meetings, he always awarded the seats of honour to the men, who had displayed 
the most courage. By these methods he prompted his men to be more courageous in the face 
of danger. 

32 Iphicrates used to exercise his troops in all the various events, that might occur in 
warfare: sham sallies, ambushes, betrayals, revolts, surprises and panics; so that if any of 
these were really practised by the enemy, or required from his own troops, they would in 
either case be experienced and ready. 

33 The enemy took up position, about five stades away from the Athenian army, on a hill 
near the Sacred mountain, with the sea in their rear, and a single pass in front of them, which 
was so narrow that there was not even room for two men abreast, while the approach towards 
the sea was steep and craggy. Iphicrates and a group of resolute, strong men, after they had 
oiled and properly equipped themselves, took advantage of a still night. Skirting around the 
mountain, and swimming over particular places where the sea was deepest, they arrived in the 
rear of the enemy, cut the sentinels to pieces, and secured the way for the rest of his army 
through the defile. Then, while it was still night, he attacked the enemy who were unprepared 
to resist him. He obtained a complete victory with little loss; those of the enemy who escaped 
the sword were taken prisoner, [see also: Frontinus, Str 1.471 

34 In a winter campaign, when his army was poorly clothed and fed, Iphicrates saw that 
there was a favourable opportunity for a battle; but his troops, because of the hardships they 
had suffered, were ill-disposed towards fighting. Therefore he dressed in mean clothes, more 
pitiable than the rest, and went round the camp, exhorting his troops to set out and attack the 
enemy. When they saw their general in such thin clothes, without any shoes, they sacrificed 
their own comfort and convenience to the public good, and readily followed him in the 
attack. 

35 When his war chest was depleted, Iphicrates used to march his army to sea coasts and 
deserted places, where their expenses would be small. But when his finances were in good 
shape, he gave them quarters in cities and rich countries; where after quickly squandering 
away their money, their poverty might encourage them to greater achievements. But he never 
suffered them to be idle. When they were not engaged in actual service, he always found 
some employment for them. He ordered them to pile up earth, or dig trenches, or cut down 
wood, or shift their camp, or repair their baggage; because he considered that idleness was 
the parent of plots and mutiny. 

36 After ravaging Samos, Iphicrates sailed off to Delos. There Samian envoys came to him, 
to purchase the property which he had taken from them, and he promised to restore all of it to 
them. But he secretly fitted out a light ship, which he pretended had just arrived from Athens, 
with instructions for his recall. He took a friendly leave of the Samians, and ordered the 
captains of his fleet to weigh anchor and get under sail. Then he steered to an uninhabited 
island, and anchored there for a day and a night. The Samians, as soon as they heard that 
Iphicrates had received their envoys courteously, before leaving Delos because he was 
recalled home, relaxed with a false sense of security both in the city and in the countryside. 
But while they were scattered about, Iphicrates landed again in Samos; and he carried off a 
greater quantity of booty, than he had before. Phormion had previously practised a similar 
stratagem against the inhabitants of Chalcis . 



37 When Iphicrates was arbitrating between the Lacedaemonians and the Thebans, who 
were then at war with each other, he found that the Argive and Arcadian allies of the Thebans 
were preventing a reconciliation. He ordered a body of troops to ravage Argolis, and when 
the Argives complained of this incursion, he said the ravages were committed by their own 
rebels. He pretended that he had marched against the rebels, in order to punish them; and, as 
if he had been successful in his expedition, he restored to the Argives the property of which 
they had been plundered. The Argives were won over by this generous retribution. They 
looked on Iphicrates as their benefactor and friend, and persuaded the Thebans to agree to the 
proposed conditions of peace. 

38 When Iphicrates was in the service of Persia , he made war against Egypt with 
Pharnabazus . Because there were no ports in that region, he ordered the captains of the ships 
each to take with him forty sacks. And when they approached land, he ordered all the sacks to 
be filled with sand, and to be suspended from the sides of the ships into the water. By using 
this counterbalance they were able to halt safely, without needing a harbour. 

39 At Epidaurus Iphicrates drew up his army near the sea; but because he was not ready for 
a battle, he advanced to a thick, shady wood, where he called aloud for the men to emerge 
from their ambush. The enemy feared that there was a large ambush, and so they wheeled 
around and retreated to their ships. 

40 When Iphicrates and the tyrant Jason were encamped against each other by a river's side 
in Thessaly , they agreed to end the war by a treaty. Accordingly after they had been searched 
by each other's officers, they met unarmed under a bridge, to settle the terms of the treaty. 
After they had formally bound themselves by oath to keep to the conditions which should be 
agreed, Iphicrates mounted the bridge; and Jason began a sacrifice to the river, with a sheep 
which he had taken from a neighbouring flock. Iphicrates then leapt down and seized the 
knife, and although he did not murder Jason with it, he frightened him into making the treaty 
on terms which were favourable to Iphicrates. 

41 In the Thracian war, when the enemy were encamped near Iphicrates, he ordered a wood, 
which lay between the two camps, to be set on fire in the night. Leaving behind his baggage, 
and a great store of cattle, he retreated during the night, which was made even more dark by 
the smoke, to a place which was hidden and shady, and covered with undergrowth. As soon 
as day appeared, the Thracians advanced to plunder the baggage and the cattle. While they 
doing this in scattered groups, Iphicrates advanced in good order, and suddenly fell upon 
them. After defeating them, he recovered his baggage, [see also: Frontinus, Str 1.5'241 

42 When he was attacking a particular place by night, Iphicrates ordered the trumpets, 
which were scattered in various places, to sound the charge. The enemy were intimidated by 
the sound of trumpets around them, and tried to escape, some in one direction and some in 
another. Meanwhile Iphicrates, cutting down the few who opposed him, easily took 
possession of the place. 

43 While Iphicrates was at Corinth, the Lacedaemonians advanced against the city. He did 
not risk a battle immediately, but because he learned that there were strong positions around 
the city, he secretly took possession of them, and then ordered those who were within the 
walls to join him. The whole body of the people, advancing in one firm compact band, so 
intimidated the Lacedaemonians by their numbers, and by the favourable positions of their 
allies, that they raised the siege and retreated, without striking a blow. 



44 While Iphicrates was at war with Abydus , he halted at Cherronesus . After choosing a 
suitable spot, he pretended to be afraid of Axibius, the Laconian general, and constructed a 
wall around his camp. When the inhabitants of Abydus saw him raise a wall, they assumed 
that his force must be weak. Therefore they ventured out of the city, and made expeditions 
into the countryside, whenever they needed. Iphicrates observed that they had relaxed their 
guard, and sent part of his army into the territory of Abydus by night; they ravaged the 
countryside, made many prisoners, and carried off a considerable amount of booty, [see also: 
Frontinus, Str 2.5'421 

45 When Iphicrates was at Corinth, he learned that the supporters of the opposite faction had 
decided to let mercenaries from Lacedaemon into the city. After mustering his troops, and 
leaving part of them in the city as a garrison, he marched the rest out, and drew them up 
outside the gates. Then he hurried to the gate, which the Lacedaemonian faction had opened 
to admit the mercenaries. He rushed inside at the rear of the mercenaries, and in the confused 
battle which followed, he killed many of the mercenaries, who were caught off their guard. 
The following morning he slaughtered many others, who had taken refuge in the temples. 

46 When Iphicrates was encamped with eight thousand men, during an expedition into 
Thrace, he heard that the Thracians intended to attack his camp in the night. He evacuated the 
camp in the evening, and took up a position in a valley about three stades away, where he lay 
unobserved by the enemy. They accordingly attacked his camp, which they found empty, and 
plundered it, mocking the Greeks, as an enemy who had invaded their country, and had then 
run away again. But Iphicrates advanced from his hiding place, and suddenly attacked them; 
many of them were killed, and a large number of the others were captured. 

47 When Iphicrates had to make a two days' march through a sandy country, destitute of 
water, he ordered his army after supper to fill their water casks. Then as soon as the sun was 
down, he began his march, which he continued all night. The next morning he encamped, and 
ordered the troops to rest themselves. After resting all day, and taking their meal in the 
evening, when the night came on, they packed up their baggage and renewed their march. 
Thus instead of a two days' march, he had only one day, and that a day of rest, in which to 
endure the heat of the climate, and the scarcity of water. 

48 After acquiring a large quantity of spoils at Epidaurus, Iphicrates retreated to his ships, 
but he was pursued by the Laconian governor of the region, who took up a position on a hill, 
in order to intercept him. Iphicrates drew up his hoplites before his baggage, and attached to 
them in various places the light-armed troops and other weaker forces, to increase their 
numbers; then he concealed himself with the rest of his army, a small distance away. When 
the hoplites advanced against the Laconian governor, he left the hill to attack them. 
Iphicrates, with the other part of his army, wheeled about and took possession of the hill; then 
he fell on the rear of the enemy and completely defeated them. 

49 When Iphicrates had to pass through some narrow defiles near Phlius , while the enemy 
were pressing on his rear, he ordered his troops to march through the pass as quickly as 
possible. Meanwhile he took a body of his best troops and fell back to the rear, to cover the 
others. With these troops he attacked the enemy, who were scattered and disordered in the 
eagerness of their pursuit, and killed many of them. 

50 During a raid into Thrace, Iphicrates encamped on an open plain, which was almost 
surrounded by a ridge of mountains, and accessible only in one place by a bridge. The 



Thracians crossed this bridge in the night, with the intention of attacking his camp. But 
Iphicrates evacuated his camp, after lighting a number of fires in it. The he skirted around the 
mountains, and concealed himself in a patch of shrubby ground near the bridge. While the 
Thracians advanced against his camp, assuming because of the fires that he was still in there, 
he left his hiding place, crossed the bridge and made a safe retreat, [see also: Frontinus, 
Str 2.12'41 

5 1 When Iphicrates was in command of a large army, consisting of both naval and land 
forces, he kept in hand a quarter of their monthly pay, as a security against their desertion. By 
this means he kept his army complete, and his troops had plenty of money, because they 
received a quarter of their pay in arrears. 

52 After encamping opposite the allies of the Lacedaemonians, Iphicrates made his army 
exchange their clothes during the night; the soldiers dressed themselves in the clothes of their 
servants, while the servants put on the clothes of the soldiers. The servants walked around 
openly in their military attire, as if they were free men, leaving the care of the weapons in the 
hands of the soldiers, who prepared their weapons while dressed as servants. When the 
enemy saw this, they did the same; their soldiers walked around in a leisurely fashion outside 
the camp, while their servants were engaged in their normal employments inside. At a given 
signal, the troops of Iphicrates took up their weapons and immediately advanced against the 
enemy's camp. The servants fled from the camp, and the soldiers, who were caught 
unprepared and without their weapons, were either killed or taken prisoner, [see also: 
Frontinus, Str 2.T6 1 

53 On another occasion, when Iphicrates was encamped directly opposite the enemy, he 
observed that they took their meal regularly at a certain time. He made his men eat early in 
the morning, and immediately afterwards he attacked the enemy; but instead of closing with 
the enemy, he fought them from a distance with missiles throughout the day. In the evening 
both armies withdrew; but while the enemy sat down to their meal, Iphicrates led out his 
troops, who had eaten heartily earlier in the day, and attacked them with much slaughter, [see 
also: Frontinus, Str_2.1'5 1 

54 The narrowness of the roads at Phlius forced Iphicrates to march with a narrow front, and 
his lines extended to the rear. While his rear was being severely harassed by the enemy, 
Iphicrates ordered his army to march more quickly. Meanwhile he took a select body of 
troops, and fell back to the rear, where the vigorously attacked the enemy, who were 
disordered and worn out by the pursuit. He killed many of them, and made prisoners of the 
rest, [see also: Frontinus, Str 1.63 1 

55 While Iphicrates was staying at Corcyra , his signallers informed him that Crinippus, who 
was sailing from Sicily with eleven store ships, had halted at a deserted island. Iphicrates 
instructed them to light a friendly beacon. Then during the night he sailed over and captured 
all of the ships except one. [see also: Xenophon, Hell 6.2331 

56 While Iphicrates was in Ace , he learned that a conspiracy had been formed by two of his 
generals. He selected a group of his best and most reliable troops, and ordered them, as soon 
as he had charged the generals with treason, to seize the weapons of the generals and of the 
troops whom they commanded. When the conspiracy had been clearly proved, Iphicrates 
ordered the generals to be taken to execution; their soldiers were stripped and driven naked 
out of the camp. 



57 After two thousand mercenaries revolted to the Lacedaemonians, Iphicrates sent secret 
letters to the generals of the rebels. He reminded them of the appointed time, and assured 
them that they could depend on assistance from Athens. When, as he anticipated, the letters 
were intercepted by the guards of the roads, the letters were shown to the Lacedaemonians, 
who sent a body of troops to arrest the rebels. The mercenaries, who were real traitors to the 
Athenians and suspected of treachery by the Lacedaemonians, were forced to flee away from 
both of them. 

58 When Iphicrates was commander at Chios, he suspected that a group of the Chians were 
supporting the Lacedaemonians. In order to prove their guilt, he ordered the captains of some 
ships to weigh anchor secretly during the night, and then to return into the harbour the next 
morning, dressed in Lacedaemonian clothes. As soon as those, who favoured the 
Lacedaemonian cause, saw the ships, they ran with joy to the harbour to greet them. Then 
Iphicrates advanced with a body of troops from the city, arrested them, and sent them to 
Athens to be punished, [see also: Frontinus, Str_4.7'231 

59 On one occasion, when Iphicrates was particularly short of money, the soldiers mutinied, 
and insisted on a general meeting being called. Iphicrates dressed some men, who were 
familiar with the Persian language, in Persian clothes, and ordered them to be introduced to 
the assembly when everyone was present. These men spoke in a barbarian fashion, and stated 
that they were part of a group who were marching there to bring money for the payment of 
the soldiers' arrears; and they had been sent on ahead to announce this. When they heard this 
news, the soldiers immediately put an end to the assembly. 

60 After Iphicrates had ravaged the territory of the Odrysians , and had carried away a great 
quantity of booty, the Odrysians pursued him in great force. Iphicrates had only a small 
number of cavalry, but he ordered them to attack with flaming torches in their hands. The 
flames so frightened the horses of the enemy, who were unaccustomed to the sight of fire, 
that they did not withstand the attack, but turned around and fled. 

61 Iphicrates once advanced against a city, which was built on the banks of a river. He 
needed to cross the river above the city, before he could begin to attack it. Therefore he 
crossed the river by night, so that the colour of the water, made muddy by the passage of so 
many men, would not reveal his approach to the enemy. The next morning he appeared 
before their gates, and began his attack, before they realised that he had crossed the river. 

62 Iphicrates captured many of the Odrysians in Thrace. When he was being harassed by the 
enemy's slings and arrows, he stripped his prisoners naked, and with their hands tied behind 
their backs placed them in front of his army. The Odrysians saw that their friends had been 
put in the place of danger, and stopped attacking from a distance with slings and arrows. 

63 Iphicrates was sent to Phoenicia with a fleet of a hundred thirty-oared ships. As soon as 
he approached the Phoenician coast, which was flat and muddy, he found that the enemy 
were drawn up to confront him. He ordered the captains of the ships to form a line and 
approach the coast, and to drop their anchors when the signal was given; after that, the 
soldiers were instructed to take up their weapons, and jump into the sea next to their 
respective oar. As soon as Iphicrates supposed that the sea was shallow enough for his 
purpose, he gave the signal. The ships immediately dropped anchor; the soldiers moved out 
of them in perfect order, and advanced to the shore under cover of their shields. The enemy, 
who were intimidated by the order and boldness of their attack, turned to flight. In the 



pursuit, Iphicrates' men killed some of the enemy, and captured others. They also took much 
booty, which they loaded onto their ships while they established a camp on the shore. 

[10] Timotheus . 

When there was a great shortage of money in the Attic camp, Timotheus persuaded the 
merchants to treat his documents as coinage. He assured them that the documents would all 
be redeemed with money. The merchants trusted in the general's honour, and supplied the 
army with provisions on the credit of his documents. The money was afterwards punctually 
paid, and Timotheus by this stratagem not only supplied the needs of his army, but 
strengthened his credit amongst the merchants. 

2 Just as the fleet which Timotheus commanded was about to sail, one of the men was 
seized with a fit of sneezing. The helmsmen ordered them to halt; and the sailors refuse to 
embark on the triremes . Timotheus smiled, and with great composure remarked, "What kind 
of omen is this, that among so many men, one of them should happen to sneeze?" The sailors 
laughed when he said this, and proceeded to set sail, [see also: Frontinus, Str_1.12 f lll 

3 Timotheus ordered his army to charge immediately, although some of the men had not yet 
arrived; one of his officers asked, whether it would be better to wait, until the others had 
caught up with them. "By no means," replied Timotheus: "all the men who will fight bravely 
are here, and those, who will not fight, are not worth waiting for." 

4 In a naval battle between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians at Leucas, Timotheus 
commanded the Athenians, and Nicolochus the Lacedaemonians. The battle was fought 
during the festival of Scira . In the morning Timotheus decorated his ships with myrtle, and 
then gave the signal for attack. His soldiers exerted themselves with uncommon courage, 
because they were confident that they were fighting under the direct protection of the 
goddess; and so he obtained a victory. 

5 When Timotheus was besieging a city, he assigned to his soldiers a particular district, in 
which they might go out for foraging. But in the rest of the country, he told them to pay for 
what they took. He did not allow them to destroy any house or cottage, or even to cut down a 
growing tree, but merely to supply themselves with the produce of the countryside. By this 
conduct, he knew that if was successful he would be able to demand a larger tribute, and if 
the war was protracted, his army would not be lacking in either provisions or 
accommodation. And what was of still greater consequence, by this means he gained the 
goodwill of his enemies. 

6 When Timotheus was about to fight at sea against the Lacedaemonians, he rested, having 
the crews of twenty triremes by his stern; and ordered the captains of twenty light vessels to 
advance against the enemy, whom they harassed with various movements and manoeuvres. 
As soon as he saw that the enemy appeared to be tired, and were handling their oars weakly, 
he advanced into action with the rest of the fleet. Being fresh and in full strength, he obtained 
an easy victory over an enemy who was exhausted after the long and laborious manoeuvres. 
[see also: Frontinus, Str 2.5'471 

7 When Timotheus was passing by Olynthus , in order to avoid being harassed by the 
Olynthian cavalry, he marched in a rectangular formation; he placed his baggage and cavalry 
in the centre, with the carriages fastened to each other in continuous lines, and around the 



outside he placed his hoplites . As a result, the Olynthian cavalry were unable to make any 
impression on him. 

8 While he was encamped at Amphipolis , Timotheus was informed in the evening that the 
enemy were marching in force against him, and would arrive the next day. To avoid 
discouraging his troops, he concealed from them the true strength of the enemy; and as if he 
was advancing against an undisciplined enemy, he ordered the baggage and camp attendants 
to march first, directing their route along a rugged and unfrequented road, where it was 
probable that the enemy might not have placed a guard. Timotheus himself marched at the 
head of the phalanx ; and he placed the light infantry in the rear. In this order he reached the 
river Strymon , where he embarked his army. He burnt all the others ships, which he did not 
need. After achieving all this in a single night, he made a safe retreat. 

9 Timotheus hired seven thousand mercenaries for the siege of Samos. Because he was 
unable to give them their full pay, and observed that the island was rich and well cultivated, 
he allowed them to forage freely in a designated part of the island. He sold the produce of the 
rest of the island, but protected those who were employed in gathering it. From this sale he 
raised a considerable sum of money, with which he paid part of their arrears to his troops. In 
this way he persuaded them to persevere in the siege, and eventually he took the city by 
storm. 

10 When Timotheus was besieging Samos , the continual influx of foreigners cause such a 
high consumption of provisions, that it created a shortage. Timotheus ordered no flour to be 
sold, nor a cotyla of oil or wine; no corn less than a medimnus could be sold, and no liquids 
less than one measure . He prohibited all corn-mills, except on the hills. As a result of these 
regulations, when the foreigners found that they could not buy in Samos what they needed for 
their daily use, they brought their own provisions with them. In this way, the whole produce 
of the island was kept for the use of the army. 

1 1 Timotheus needed to send five ships, out of his fleet of forty ships, on a secret expedition 
with provisions for many days, but he had no money to pay for their expenses. He therefore 
ordered the whole fleet to set off, each ship taking on board three days' provisions, and to 
anchor at a certain island. He then ordered every captain to unload onto the island two days' 
provisions, which he secretly put on board the five ships, which were destined for the distant 
expedition. With the thirty-five remaining ships, he returned to his former station. 

12 When Timotheus was about to fight against the Spartan admiral Nicolochus at Leucas , he 
ordered the crews of several ships to be landed, and to rest on the shore until they were 
summoned. Then he bore down on the enemy with twenty of his fastest ships. He ordered the 
captains not to come within range of the enemy's missiles, but to pass by them, advance and 
retreat, and by every possible manoeuvre to harass and weary them. After this kind of 
running fight, as soon as he saw that enemy were almost exhausted by heat and fatigue, he 
gave the signal for a retreat. He picked up the men, who had been left behind to rest on the 
shore during the distant fighting, and then renewed the fight with his weary foe. He captured 
many of their triremes , and disabled others, [see also: 3.10'61 

13 When Timotheus was lying opposite the Lacedaemonian fleet, he was afraid that his 
store ships would be intercepted by ten of the enemy's ships, which their admiral had sent out 
for this purpose. He decided to retreat and protect them. At the same time, he was afraid that 
the enemy would attack him during his retreat, and if they caught up with him while the small 



vessels were still trying to form, they would force a battle with him while his fleet was in a 
disordered state. Therefore he ordered the captains of the triremes not to form again, but to 
head for the first land they could reach. Then, having cleared the decks and put the prisoners 
in the holds, he gently sailed away with the rest of his fleet in the shape of a crescent; their 
sterns were foremost, and their beaks remained pointing towards the enemy. 

14 While Timotheus, assisted by Perdiccas , was commanding in a war against Chalcis, he 
mixed the Macedonian money with Cyprian copper, and from this alloy he struck a new coin, 
which had the value of five drachmas . A quarter of the content of these coins was silver, and 
the rest consisted of copper. After increasing his supply of money in this way, he persuaded 
the merchants and inhabitants of the country to accept it as normal currency, which he then 
received in payment back from them. Thus this money passed between the army and their 
suppliers, instead of more valuable coins. 

15 When Timotheus was besieging Torone, the inhabitants of the city constructed moles of 
great height, consisting of bags of sand; but he contrived a means, by long machines with 
sharp metal points, which were fixed to the top of masts, to cut the bags and let out the sand. 
After this he forced the inhabitants of Torone to agree to the terms which he imposed on 
them. 

16 Timotheus was the commander in a naval battle against the Lacedaemonians, in which he 
was assisted by the Corcyraeans and other allies. He placed his best ships in the first line; 
directing the rest of the fleet to lie on their oars, and keep still. As soon as he saw that the 
enemy's strength was weakened by the first attack, he gave the signal for the rest of the fleet 
to advance. The other ships, being quite fresh, easily completed the victory over an enemy 
who was already exhausted by the earlier manoeuvres, [see also: 3.10'6 1 

17 Timotheus had defeated the Lacedaemonian fleet at Leucas, and destroyed several of 
their ships, but he was afraid of ten of them, which still remained undamaged and ready for 
action. Therefore he drew up his fleet in the form of a crescent; he placed his small ships in 
the centre of the curve, which projected towards the enemy; and in this formation he 
retreated, with the sterns foremost, and the beaks pointing towards the enemy. The enemy did 
not dare to attack him, and he made a safe retreat. 

[11] Chabrias . 

To stop his men inflicting unnecessary carnage, Chabrias reminded them that the victims of 
their swords, though enemies, were still men of flesh and blood, and of the same nature as 
themselves. 

2 Chabrias won a naval victory at Naxos, on the sixteenth day of the month of Boedromion . 
He considered this date auspicious, because it is one of the days on which the Eleusinian 
mysteries are celebrated. It was on one of these days that Themistocles defeated the Persians 
at Salamis; but the day, on which the battle of Salamis was fought, was particularly dedicated 
to Iacchus, so that we may suppose that Themistocles was under the direct protection of the 
god; but Chabrias had on his side the support of the "seawards initiates" . 

3 Twelve Laconian ships, which had been sent out to observe Chabrias, escaped from him 
and made for land. To decoy them out to sea again, he detached twelve ships, fastened 
together in pairs, with their sails also joined together. The enemy, supposing them to be only 



six ships, weighed anchor and advanced against them. As soon as Chabrias thought that they 
were too far from the shore to escape, he separated the sails and set the individual ships free. 
They bore down on the enemy, and captured half of them, together with their crews. 

4 When Chabrias was obliged to retreat before a superior force, he posted his best troops in 
the rear, while he himself led the van. As he pursued his march in this order, no-one in the 
rear dared to desert his ranks, or to pass by their general against his orders, and so he 
achieved his retreat with little loss. 

5 The treasury of Thamus, king of Egypt, was exhausted, and he needed more money. 
Chabrias advised him to command his wealthier subjects to contribute whatever gold and 
silver they could, towards his immediate needs; and their annual taxes would be remitted, in 
proportion to their contributions. By this means, he collected a great sum without harming 
anyone; and later the subjects all recovered the money which they had paid. 

6 Chabrias made a raid on Sellasia in Laconia, and seized a great quantity of booty. When 
he needed to cross a river by night, he secured the booty by sending it over the river and 
lodging it in the territory of his allies. Then he halted with the rest of his army until mid-day, 
and ordered them to refresh themselves. As he expected, the Lacedaemonians, after they 
heard about the raid, marched out to intercept him at the river, and recover their possessions. 
After a long and laborious march of two hundred stades, they caught up with him, but they 
were exhausted, disordered, and in no way prepared for action. Chabrias on the other hand, 
with his troops well refreshed and in good order, attacked them and gained an easy victory. 

7 Chabrias was sent as commander to Egypt, as an ally to the Egyptian king against the 
Persians, who had invaded his country with a numerous army and a powerful fleet. When he 
found that the Egyptians possessed many ships, but lacked sailors to man them, he selected a 
sufficient number of the strongest of the Egyptian youths, to provide crews for two hundred 
ships. He took the oars out of the ships, and told the Egyptians to sit in order on some 
benches, which he had placed on the shore. Then he gave them the oars, and send among 
them some sailors, who understood both the Egyptian and the Greek languages. These sailors 
taught them how to handle the oars, and in a short time the king possessed a fleet of two 
hundred ships, completely manned. 

8 Chabrias, whenever his army consisted of new recruits, before he went into battle used to 
made a proclamation, that whoever was indisposed, could leave the ranks. The cowards took 
advantage of this order; they pretended illness and laid down their weapons. Therefore he 
never led those men into battle, but used them to secure strong points, where their number at 
least might make them formidable to the enemy. And as soon as he conveniently could, he 
reduced their pay. 

9 When Chabrias was advancing against a hostile city, he landed a body of peltasts by night; 
and at the break of day he entered the harbour, and pretended to disembark his troops at some 
distance from the city. The citizens sallied out, to contest his landing; but then the peltasts 
emerged from their ambush and fell upon the enemy's rear. After killing some of them, they 
re-embarked with a considerable number of prisoners. 

10 Chabrias landed ten of the strongest and bravest of the peltasts from each of his ships by 
night in the enemy's territory, with orders to ravage the countryside. The citizens sallied out 
of their city to protect their property, and advanced against the raiders. As soon as he 



observed this, Chabrias sailed with his fleet directly against the city. His attack drew the 
troops, who were advancing against the raiders, back to protect the city. Meanwhile he sent a 
squadron to land on the shore above the city, where the peltasts were able to re-embark. Then 
he sailed away with all the booty which his men had captured, [see also: Frontinus, 
Str 1.4'141 

1 1 When Chabrias was about to fight a naval battle against Pollis at Naxos, he ordered the 
captains of his triremes , if they were ready to face the danger, secretly to lower the flags of 
their own ships, so that they would know how that any ships with flags belonged to the 
enemy. After they had done this, whenever the captains of Pollis' fleet encountered Athenian 
ships, they were confused because they were not showing an Attic flag, and sailed on by. But 
the Athenian captains, as they had been instructed, proceeded to make a double ramming 
attack against any ships with flags. This stratagem gained the victory for the Athenians. 

* * * 

[12] Phocion . 

Phocion urged the Athenians not to march against the Boeotians ; but they eagerly voted for 
war, and appointed Phocion as their general. He told the herald to proclaim: "All adult 
Athenians, under sixty years old, should take provisions for five days and follow me 
immediately from the assembly." There was a great uproar; the old citizens in particular cried 
out, jumped up, and protested loudly. Then Phocion said, "You are not being asked to do 
anything unreasonable; because I will be there with you as your general, even though I am 
eighty years old." When the Athenians heard this, they changed their minds and ceased to be 
so eager to go to war. 

[13] Chares . 

Chares, who suspected that the enemy had spies in his camp, placed a strong guard outside 
the trenches, and ordered every man to question his neighbour, and not to part till each had 
told the other, who he was, and to what company, and band, he belonged. By this device the 
spies were revealed and caught: because they were unable to tell either their company, band, 
comrade, or the password. 

2 When he was in Thrace , and the weather was very severe, Chares observed that his men 
were reluctant to use all their clothes and, benumbed with cold, did not show their usual 
alertness in carrying out his orders. He therefore ordered them to change clothes with each 
other. The soldiers were then no longer concerned to spare another's clothes, as they had done 
their own. They wrapped themselves up warm; and became ready, and alert as usual, in 
executing their general's commands. 

3 While Chares was retreating from Thrace, the Thracians pursued him closely, and 
harassed his rear. In order to retard the enemy's pursuit, when he had some dangerous ground 
to cross, he mounted his trumpeters and detached some horsemen to accompany them. He 
ordered them to take a circuitous route, and as soon as they had got upon the enemy's rear, to 
sound the charge. On hearing this, the Thracians halted: and, supposing themselves 
surrounded by an ambush, they left their ranks, and fled. Then Chares was able to make good 
his retreat without further loss or danger. 



[14] Charidemus . 



When the inhabitants of Ilium were ravaging the territory of his city, Charidemus seized one 
of their servants, who was loaded with booty; and by promise of great rewards prevailed on 
him to betray the city into his hands. To help the traitor gain the trust of the guards, 
Charidemus supplied him with sheep and other booty, on his nocturnal expeditions. He 
shared these amongst the watch; and thereby obtained leave to go out and return as he 
wished. On a night agreed on between them, he went out of the gates, with a group of men 
whom he had engaged, on the pretext of assisting him in bringing back a greater spoil. 
Charidemus seized his companions, and kept them as prisoners; he dressed some of his own 
troops in their clothes, and furnished them with a quantity of plunder, including a horse. In 
order to admit the horse, the sentinel opened the whole gate; then the soldiers, together with 
the horse, rushed in, slew the guards, and opened the gates to the rest of the army. In this way 
they gained control of the city; and it could be said, in jest, that Hium was captured for a 
second time by the stratagem of a horse, [see also: Plutarch, Sert 13 ] 

[15] Demetrius Phalereus . 

#_ When Demetrius Phalereus was close to being captured by the king of Thrace, he hid 
himself in a load of straw; and in this way he escaped into a neighbouring country. 

[16] Philocles . 

#_ Philocles, a general of Ptolemaeus , who was besieging Caunus, bribed the superintendents 
of the corn supply to help him. Accordingly, they announced in the city, that they intended to 
give out the corn to the soldiers on that day. The soldiers immediately left the walls, to see 
the corn measured out. Philocles took advantage of the absence of the soldiers from their 
posts, and, while the walls were left undefended, he made his attack, and captured the town. 
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[Preface] This book of stratagems I also address to your most sacred majesties, Antoninus 
and Verus; which I have written with more particular pleasure than the rest, because it 
contains the exploits of our heroic ancestors, who filled the throne of Macedonia. 

[1] Argaeus . 

In the reign of Argaeus king of Macedonia , the Taulantii under their king Galaurus made an 
incursion into Macedonia. Argaeus, whose force was very small, directed the Macedonian 
young women, as the enemy advanced, to show themselves from mount Ereboea. They 
accordingly did so; and in a numerous body they poured down from the mountain, their faces 
covered by wreaths, and brandishing their thyrsi instead of spears. Galaurus, intimidated by 
the numbers of those, whom instead of women he supposed to be men, sounded a retreat; 
whereupon the Taulantii, throwing away their weapons, and whatever else might retard their 
escape, abandoned themselves to a precipitate flight. Argaeus, having thus obtained a victory 
without the hazard of a battle, erected a temple to Dionysus Pseudanor; and ordered the 
priestesses of the god, who were before called Kladones by the Macedonians, to ever 
afterwards be distinguished by the title of Mimallones. 

[2] Philippus. 

Philippus once dismissed (?) Docimus of Tarentum, who had a command in his army, 
because he used warm baths, saying: "You seem a stranger to the Macedonian customs, 
which do not indulge the use of warm water even to a woman in childbirth. 

2 Engaging the Athenians at Chaeroneia, Philippus made a sham retreat: and Stratocles, the 
Athenian general, ordered his men to push forwards, crying out, "We will pursue them to the 
heart of Macedonia." Philippus observed, "The Athenians know not how to conquer:" and 
ordered his phalanx to keep close and firm, and to retreat slowly, covering themselves with 
their shields from the attacks of the enemy. As soon as he had by the manoeuvre drawn them 
from their advantageous ground, and gained an eminence, he halted; and encouraging his 
troops to a vigorous assault, he attacked the Athenians and won a brilliant victory. 

3 Philippus, while encamped against the Thebans, was informed that two of his generals, 
Aeropus and Damasippus had taken a singing girl from an inn, and introduced her into the 
camp: and the fact being proved, he banished both of them from the kingdom. 

4 Having attacked a city of Thrace, Philippus sent envoys to the enemy: who convened an 
assembly, and introduced the envoys, anxious to know the enemy's proposals. Philippus in 



the mean time directed a vigorous attack, and carried the city: while the people were more 
attentive to the supposed conditions of peace, than the real attacks of war. 

5 After an engagement with the Illyrians, Philippus proposed a truce with them, for the 
purpose of burying their dead: which being agreed to, as soon as the last man was buried, his 
army being drawn up and waiting the signal to engage, he instantly ordered them to charge; 
and put the enemy, who were unprepared, to a general rout. 

6 While Philippus was trying his strength with Menegetes in wrestling: the soldiers around 
were clamorous for their pay; in which he was much in arrears to them, and had not the 
means at the present to make it good. Dripping with sweat, and covered as he was with dust, 
he ran up to them with a laugh; "You are right," said he, "my fellow soldiers; and I have been 
preparing myself with that barbarian, in order to pay my respects to you, for the credit you 
have been so obliging as to give me." Having thus said, he ran through the midst of them, and 
plunged into a pool. The Macedonians laughed at the humour of the prince: who continued 
amusing himself in the water, till the soldiers were tired out with the neglect he paid to their 
remonstrances, and went away. In his hours of gaiety Philippus often used to mention this 
device, by which he had with a stroke of buffoonery got rid of demands, that no arguments 
could have reasoned away. 

7 Philippus, at Chaeroneia, knowing the Athenians were impetuous and inexperienced, and 
the Macedonians inured to fatigues and exercise, contrived to prolong the action: and 
reserving his principal attack to the latter end of the engagement, the enemy weak and 
exhausted were unable to sustain the charge, [see also: Frontinus, Str.2.1.91 

8 Having marched against the territory of Amphissa, Philippus found himself obstructed by 
the Athenians and Thebans; who had made themselves masters of a defile, which he was 
unable to force; and therefore resorted to a stratagem. He wrote a letter to Antipater in 
Macedonia, informing him that the Thracians were in rebellion, and that he was obliged for 
the present to defer his expedition against Amphissa, and to march into Thrace. This letter he 
dispatched by a way, where he knew it would be intercepted: which accordingly was the case; 
and Chares and Proxenus the generals, who commanded against him, because they were 
convinced by the contents of the letter, abandoned the post they possessed. Philippus 
immediately availed himself of their movements; and passing the defile without opposition, 
afterwards defeated the allies, and took Amphissa. [see also: Frontinus, Str.1.4.131 

9 Philippus was not more successful in his arms, than he was in treaties and negotiations: 
and indeed he prided himself more on advantages gained by these, than by dint of arms. For 
in the latter he observed his soldiers shared in the glory, but in the other it was all his own. 
[see also: Diodorus, 16.95.31 

10 Philippus accustomed the Macedonians to constant exercise, before they went to war: so 
that he would frequently make them march three hundred stades, carrying with them their 
helmets, shields, greaves, and spears; and, besides those arms, their provisions likewise, and 
utensils for common use. 

1 1 When Philippus advanced to Larissa, he pretended a fit of illness; in order to lure some 
of the Aleuades to visit him: intending to seize them. But Boiscus apprised the Aleuades of 
the stratagem: which thereby failed in its intent. 



12 Philippus desired permission in a full assembly to address the Sarnusians; which being 
granted, he directed the soldiers, who attended him, to carry cords under their arms. When 
reaching out his arm, as if to harangue them, the signal he had fixed on, his men immediately 
seized on all the Sarnusians present, bound them, and sent more than ten thousand prisoners 
into Macedonia. 

13 When closely pursued by the Thracians, Philippus ordered that as soon as he sounded a 
retreat, the rear under cover of their shields, should sustain the enemy's attack; and, by acting 
only on the defensive, retard their pursuit, and thus facilitate the retreat of the army. 

14 When advancing into Boetia, Philippus' direct march was through a narrow pass, which 
the Boeotians had secured, and from which he could not dislodge them; he therefore took 
another route, and laid waste the whole country before him. The Boeotians, not bearing to see 
their country thus desolated, abandoned their post; and gave him an opportunity of passing 
the defile, and continuing the march he first projected. 

15 Philippus had raised the scaling-ladders against the walls of Methone; and a strong body 
of Macedonians advanced to the attack. As soon as they had mounted the walls, he ordered 
the ladders to be taken away: thereby leaving the assailants no hopes of safety, but in their 
courage. 

16 The country of the Orbelians, which Philippus had invaded, was rough, and craggy, and 
covered with wood. The barbarians concealed themselves in the thickets: where Philippus, a 
stranger to the country, knew not how to follow them, but by tracing their steps with blood- 
hounds. 

17 When the Athenians demanded of Philippus the restitution of Amphipolis; because he 
was at that time engaged in a war with the Illyrians, although unwilling to give it up to the 
Athenians, he consented to make it free: and Athenians appeared contented with this. 
Philippus therefore, as soon as he had finished the Illyrian war, returned at the head of a 
powerful army to Amphipolis; and in defiance of the Athenians made himself master of the 
place. 

18 Philippus having besieged Pharcedon, a city of Thessaly, the Pharcedonians capitulated; 
and his mercenaries entered the city to take possession. But an ambush was placed on the 
houses and towers, and the mercenaries fell victims to a shower of javelins and stones. While 
the attention of the citizens was thus directed to that part of the city, where the mercenaries 
entered, and the ambush was placed; Philippus raised the scaling ladders against the walls on 
the opposite part of the town, and by a vigorous assault carried it; before the force, employed 
in the ambush, had time to return to their posts, and man the walls. 

19 Philippus, when he formed the design of conquering Thessaly, did not directly make war 
on the Thessalians. But when Pallene was engaged in war with Pharsalus, and Pherae with 
Larissa; and the other states in Thessaly with each other: his practice was in those struggles to 
give assistance to which ever power applied to him for it. And his victories on those 
occasions were never marked with cruelty or devastations. He neither disarmed the 
conquered, nor destroyed their fortifications: but his great object was to create factions, rather 
than heal them; to protect the weak, and crush the powerful. He endeavoured always to 
ingratiate himself with the bulk of the people, and cultivated the favour of demagogues. By 
these stratagems Philippus made himself master of Thessaly, and not by arms. 



20 After a long siege of Carae, a well-fortified town, which he was unable to capture, 
Philippus found his best exertions necessary to effect a safe retreat, and carry off with him his 
machines. For this purpose he availed himself of a very dark night; and ordered the smiths to 
take his machines in pieces, imitating in the noise, as much as they could, the fabrication of 
new ones. The inhabitants of Carae, hearing the sound of hammers, applied themselves to 
strengthen their gates, and to counter-work the effect of the enemy's supposed operations by 
new erections. And while they were thus employed, Philippus in the night struck his tents, 
and carried off his machines. 

21 When Philippus advanced against the Byzantines, he found them strongly supported by 
various allies. To break the confederacy, he dispatched deserters to propagate a report, that he 
had detached forces into the different countries of the allies; and that some of their cities were 
at that instant in danger of being taken. And to give colour to this intelligence, he made 
detachments from his army, which he ordered out on short marches different ways, without 
any intention to act offensively. These movements agreeing with the report of the deserters, 
the allies left the Byzantines, to repair to the assistance of their respective countries, [see 
also: Frontinus, Str.1.4.13 1 

22 As Philippus, after having ravaged the territory of Abdera and Maroneia, was returning 
from his expedition with a great fleet, and powerful army; Chares placed an ambuscade of 
twenty ships near Neapolis to attack him. Philippus, suspecting such an attempt, manned four 
of his best-sailing vessels with the stoutest and most experienced oarsmen he could pick out: 
and ordered them to make what sail they could before the fleet, and to pass Neapolis, holding 
not far from the shore. In pursuit of those four ships, Chares pushed out with his twenty 
ships: with which however, being light, and well-manned, he was unable to catch up. And 
while he was chasing them without effect, Philippus sailed safely by Neapolis with the rest of 
the fleet. 

[3] Alexander. 

Alexander whose ambition was, to unite all mankind to him, as their common head, declared 
that they should no longer be called mortals, human beings, or men, but Alexanders. 

2 Alexander, in his wars, directed his generals to order the Macedonians to shave their faces, 
that their enemies in engaging might never lay hold on their beards, [see also: Plutarch, 
Thes.5.41 

3 At the siege of Tyre, Alexander having resolved to join the city, which was then an island, 
to the mainland, by raising a mound in the surrounding waters, himself first carried a basket 
of sand, which he threw into it. As soon as the Macedonians saw their king at work with his 
own hands, they all instantly threw aside their robes, and soon raised the ground. 

4 Having left a part of his army before Tyre, Alexander himself marched into Arabia. His 
absence gave the Tyrians new spirits: they advanced beyond their walls, engaged the 
Macedonians in battle, and frequently defeated them. Parmenion, Alexander's general, gave 
him notice of what had happened. He suddenly returned, and seeing the Macedonians 
retreating before the enemy, instead of flying to their assistance, marched directly to the 
town; which he surprised, evacuated by the Tyrian forces, and took it by storm. The Tyrians, 
finding their city taken, surrendered themselves and their arms to the discretion of the 
Macedonian conqueror, [see also: Plutarch, Alex. 24-251 



5 When Alexander advanced against Darius, he ordered the Macedonians, as soon as they 
drew near the Persians, to fall down on their hands and knees: and, as soon as ever the 
trumpet sounded the charge, to rise up and vigorously attack the enemy. They did so: and the 
Persians, considering it as an act of reverence, abated of their impetuosity, and their minds 
became softened towards the prostrate foe. Darius too was led to think, he had gained a 
victory without the hazard of a battle. When on sound of the trumpet, the Macedonians 
sprung up, and made such an impression on the enemy, that their centre was broken, and the 
Persians entirely defeated. 

6 At Arbela, where the last battle between Alexander and Darius was fought, a considerable 
body of Persians had made a circuit, and seized the Macedonian carriage-horses and baggage. 
Parmenion, observing their movement, desired Alexander to order a detachment to protect 
them. By no means, replied Alexander; my business is with the enemy here; and I must not 
weaken my phalanx . If we be conquered, we shall not want our baggage: and if we conquer, 
both ours and the enemy's will become our own. [see also: Plutarch, Alex. 3 21 

7 After the conquest of Asia, the Macedonians being insistent with Alexander, and 
extravagant in their demands, he ordered them to take their posts by themselves in arms: and 
opposite to them he ordered his Persian troops to do the same. The forces being thus 
separated, "Now," said he, "Macedonians, choose our general: and I will take the Persians. If 
you beat me, I will comply with all your demands: and you, if I beat you, will learn to be 
quiet." Struck with the greatness of soul, which the stratagem revealed, the Macedonians ever 
after conducted themselves with more moderation, [see also: Plutarch, Alex.71 1 

8 In his first action with the Persians, Alexander seeing the Macedonians give way, rode 
through the ranks, calling out to his men, "One effort more, my Macedonians, one glorious 
effort." Animated by their prince, they made a vigorous attack: and the enemy abandoned 
themselves to flight. Thus did that critical moment determine the victory. 

9 Alexander in his Indian expedition advanced to the Hydaspes with intention to cross it: 
when Poms appeared with his army on the other side, determined to dispute his passage. 
Alexander then marched towards the head of the river, and attempted to cross it there. Thither 
also Porus marched, and drew up his army on the opposite side. He then made the same effort 
lower down; there too Porus opposed him. Those frequent appearances of intention to cross 
it, without ever making one real attempt to effect it, the Indians ridiculed: and concluding that 
he had no real design to pass the river, they became more negligent in attending his 
movements. Then Alexander by a rapid march reached the banks, and effected his purpose on 
barges, boats, and hides stuffed with straw, before the enemy had time to come up with him, 
because they had been deceived by so many false attempts, [see also: Plutarch, Alex. 60 1 

10 Alexander found that his men, glutted with the immense wealth of which they had 
possessed themselves in Persia, and which they carried about with them in carriages, did not 
at all relish a new expedition into India. He ordered first the royal carriages to be destroyed; 
and afterwards all the rest. The Macedonians, thus deprived of their treasures, immediately 
became anxious for more; and, in order to obtain it, of course ready for new enterprises, [see 
also: Plutarch, Alex.57 1 

1 1 When the Thracians endeavoured to make an impression on the Macedonian phalanx by 
a great number of chariots, which were directed against them, Alexander ordered his men to 
avoid them, if they could; and if not, to throw themselves on the ground, holding over them 



their shields; by which means the carriages quickly passed over, without hurting them. And 
by this manoeuvre the numerous carriages of the enemy were rendered useless, [see also: 
Arrian, Anab. 1.171 

12 When Alexander advanced against Thebes, he planted in ambush a concealed body of 
troops under the command of Antipater; while he himself marched openly against the 
enemy's strongest works: which the Thebans with great obstinacy defended. In the midst of 
the engagement Antipater secretly quitted his ambush, and wheeling round attacked the walls 
in an opposite quarter, where they were weakest, and ill-manned; and made himself master of 
the city. He immediately raised a signal, which Alexander saw and called out, "The town was 
his own." The Thebans, who had till then made a gallant resistance, as soon as they saw their 
city in the possession of the enemy, abandoned themselves to flight, [see also: Diodorus, 
17.121 

13 The Macedonians having fled from battle, Alexander changed their body armour into a 
breast-plate: which was a protection to them, as long as they boldly faced the enemy: but if 
they fled, they exposed to the foe their naked backs. This had the effect: that they never 
afterwards fled; but, if they were overpowered, always retreated in good order. 

14 After Alexander had learned from the soothsayers, that the sacrifices were propitious, he 
ordered the victims to be carried round the army; that the soldiers, not depending on what 
was told them, might be convinced with their own eyes of the ground of their hopes in the 
ensuing action. 

15 When Alexander entered Asia, to make Memnon the general of the enemy's forces 
suspected by the Persians, he ordered the party, he had detached to ravage the country, not to 
touch his property, nor commit any depredations on his estates. 

16 When Alexander saw the advantageous position of the Persians on the opposite side of 
the Granicus, ready to dispute his passage over the river; he led the Macedonians to the right, 
and outflanked the enemy. Then his phalanx attacked the enemy and routed them. 

17 At the battle of Arbela, Darius planted the ground between the two camps with caltrops . 
When Alexander discovered this, he led out his right wing and ordered his army to follow 
him at a slant to the right, skirting the ground that held the caltrops. To oppose that 
manoeuvre, and throw him upon the ground he seemed to avoid, the Persian weakened his 
lines and detached his cavalry to his left. Observing this, Alexander, with the support of 
Parmenion, and flanked by the caltrops, fell upon the weakened lines of the enemy, threw 
them into disorder, and began the rout. 

18 Alexander, after he had passed the Tigris, while the Persians were laying the whole 
country waste with fire, sent a detachment to pursue them closely, so that they would have 
regard for their own preservation, and spare the country. 

19 Alexander, when in Hyrcania, having been informed that his character and conduct were 
disparaged both by the Macedonians and Greeks, assembled his friends, and told them; the 
situation of his affairs at home required him to send letters to Macedonia, and inform his 
subjects, that he should certainly return within three years: and he desired his officers at the 
same time to write letters to their respective friends, to the same purport; which to a man they 
all did. As soon as the letter-carriers had got about three stathmoi from the camp, he ordered 



them to be brought back, and opened all the letters. From them he learned the opinion, that 
every one entertained of him. [see also: Diodorus, 17.80 1 

20 Alexander having closely besieged a fortified place in India, the besieged agreed to 
evacuate the fort on condition that they might be permitted to march out with their arms. 
Then the garrison marched out, and encamped on a hill; where they entrenched themselves, 
and posted a guard. When Alexander advanced against them, the Indians appealed to the 
terms of the treaty. To which the Macedonian replied, "I gave you leave to quit the fort; but 
not a word was mentioned in the treaty of any further movement." [see also: Diodorus, 
17.841 

21 Pittacus, the grandson of Porus, advantageously posted himself in a narrow valley to 
intercept Alexander in his march. The valley was long, but not more than four stades wide: 
and terminated in a very straight defile. Adapting his march to the nature of the ground, 
Alexander formed his cavalry into a double phalanx ; and ordered them, bearing upon their 
reins, to ride in a close compact body: and, as soon as the enemy attacked their right wing, to 
receive them upon their spears, and give their horses the rein; and, when they saw the rear of 
the formation on the right, to attack the enemy. Having thus given his orders, he began his 
march nearly in the shape of a gnomon . As soon as those, who were posted in the left wing, 
saw the rear of the detachment on the right, they set up a shout, and in the same manner 
giving reins to their horses, they attacked the enemy. The Indians, afraid of being blocked up 
in the valley, precipitately fled to the narrow exit, in order to make their escape. Then many 
were cut to pieces by the Macedonians, and many more trampled to death by their own horse. 

22 In the battle against Porus Alexander posted part of his cavalry in the right wing, and part 
he left as a body of reserve at a small distance on the plain. His left wing consisted of the 
phalanx and his elephants. Porus ordered his elephants to be formed against him, himself 
taking station on an elephant at the head of his left wing. The elephants were drawn up within 
fifty yards of each other; and in between them was posted his infantry; so that his front 
exhibited the appearance of a great wall, the elephants looked like so many towers, and the 
infantry like the parapet between them. Alexander directed his infantry to attack the enemy in 
front; while himself at the head of his horse advanced against the cavalry. Against those 
movements Porus ably guarded. But the beasts could not be kept in their ranks; and, wherever 
they deserted them, the Macedonians in a compact body pouring in closed the with the 
enemy, and attacked them both in front and flank. The body of reserve in the mean time 
wheeling round, and attacking their rear, completed the defeat, [see also: Diodorus, 17.871 

23 When the Thessalians were guarding Tempe, and Alexander saw it impracticable to 
force, he cut holes in the rugged rock of Ossa, which served as steps. Across these he 
marched his army: and thus opened himself a passage over the top of Ossa into Thessaly; 
while the Thessalians were employed in defending the pass at Tempe. Anyone travelling 
through Tempe can still see the rock of Ossa cut in the manner of a ladder, which now bears 
the name of Alexander's ladder. 

24 Among the Macedonians and among the Greeks, Alexander's court of justice was plain 
and simple; but among the barbarians, in order to strike them with the greater awe, it was 
most splendid and imperial. In Bactria, Hyrcania, and India when he heard causes, the 
apparatus and formality of his court were as follows. The pavilion was large enough to 
contain a hundred tables; and was supported by fifty pillars of gold: and the canopy was 
adorned with various gold ornaments. Stationed round the pavilion within were, first, five 



hundred Persian bodyguards [melophoroi], dressed in purple and white uniforms: and next to 
those an equal number of archers in different uniforms, yellow, blue, and scarlet. Before 
those stood five hundred Macedonians, with silver shields, the tallest men that could be 
picked out. In the middle of the pavilion was a golden throne, on which the monarch sat to 
hear causes: attended on either side by his guards. Round the pavilion on the outside were 
ranged a number of elephants, and a thousand Macedonians in Macedonian costumes. Behind 
those were five hundred Susians in purple uniforms: and the whole was surrounded with ten 
thousand Persians, distinguished for their appearance, and size, and dressed in the Persian 
manner, with scimitars at their sides. Such was the court of Alexander among the barbarians. 

25 Alexander and his army, marching through a sandy desert, were in great distress for 
water; when one of the scouts, having in the hollow of a rock discovered a little, brought it to 
him in his helmet. After he had showed it to his army, in order to revive their spirits with the 
hope of water being near at hand; without moving it to his lips, before them all he poured it 
out upon the ground. The Macedonians immediately set up a shout, and bade him lead on; for 
their king's example had taught them to conquer thirst, [see also: Plutarch, Alex. 421 

26 Alexander by a forced march was endeavouring to gain the river Tigris, before Darius: 
when a panic seized his rear, and ran through the army. The king ordered trumpets to sound 
the signal of safety, the first rank immediately to throw down their arms at their feet, and the 
next to do the same. This order being observed through the whole army, they were convinced 
the cause of their confusion was panic: from whence as soon as they recovered themselves, 
they took up their arms, and pursued their march. 

27 After Alexander had defeated Darius at the battle of Arbela, Phrasaortes a relation of that 
monarch in great force posted himself at the gates of Susa; which is a narrow pass between 
high and steep mountains. This the Macedonians in vain endeavoured to force: the barbarians 
easily defended it, pelting the enemy with arrows, slings, and stones. Alexander ordered a 
retreat, and encamped about thirty stades distant. The oracle at Delphi had formerly declared, 
that a lycus ["wolf"] should be his guide against the Persians. A herdsman came up to 
Alexander, in his rustic dress, saying that he was a Lycian; and informed him, there was a 
secret road, which wound round the mountains, covered with trees, and known to no one but 
himself; and well known to him, as affording excellent pasturage. Alexander remembered the 
oracle, and listened to the herdsman's information. He then ordered the whole army to remain 
in camp, and light a number of fires in such conspicuous places, as might be best seen by the 
Persians: and gave private orders to Philotas and Hephaestion, as soon as they saw the 
Macedonians show themselves on the mountains, to attack the enemy below. Himself with 
his guards, one phalanx of hoplites , and all the Scythian archers, marched eighty stades along 
the secret road; and halted in the middle of a thick wood. About midnight by a circuitous 
march he gained a position a little above the enemy; who were then buried in sleep: and in the 
morning sounded the charge from the top of the mountains. Hephaestion and Philotas 
immediately marched out of the camp, and advanced against them on the plain. The Persians, 
thus attacked both above and below, were part of them cut to pieces, some thrown from the 
precipices, and others taken prisoner, [see also: Plutarch, Alex. 371 

28 Alexander having been obliged in the heat of summer to make a speedy retreat, the 
enemy hanging upon his rear, directed his march near a river. Observing that his men, who 
were very thirsty, looked anxiously at the water; lest by stopping to drink they should lose 
their ranks, and also retard his march, he ordered proclamation to be made, "That no man 
should touch the river, for its waters were foul." Fearing the consequences they refrained 



from drinking it, and without intermission continued their march. As soon as they had halted, 
and the army was encamped; both Alexander and his officers drank openly of the stream; and 
the soldiers, laughing at the trick their general had played them, drank freely of it too; 
liberated from every fear either of the enemy, or the water. 

29 When Alexander penetrated into Sogdiana, a rough and rugged country, his march was 
attended with great difficulties. In the middle of it extended a high and craggy rock; its tops 
accessible only to the birds. Around it was a thick and continuous wood: which rendered 
access to the place still more difficult. There Ariomazes posted himself, with a numerous and 
determined band of Sogdians. On the part of the rock, where he had fortified himself, were 
fine springs, and plenty of provision. Alexander riding round, and reconnoitring the place, 
observed behind the rock a slope particularly well-covered with wood. There he ordered three 
hundred young men, expert in climbing precipices, without their arms to endeavour to make 
their way through the trees, assisting each other by fastening as they went up small cords to 
the boughs. And as soon as they had reached the top, loosing the white belts they had on, they 
were directed to fix them upon poles, and extend them above the trees; that the gleaming 
girdles brandished about might be seen as well by the Macedonians below, as thebarbarians 
above them. The active and intrepid band, as soon as they had with difficulty reached the top, 
at sun-rise according to orders brandished their belts: when the Macedonians set up a general 
shout. Ariomazes, supposing in his astonishment that the whole army were in possession of 
the top of the mountain, and above their heads, surrendered himself and his rock to 
Alexander, considering his power and abilities divine. 

30 After the Cathaeans, a people of India, had desperately resisted him, Alexander utterly 
exterminated them, slaying all that were able to bear arms, and levelling their city Sangala 
with the ground. This act prejudiced him much in the opinion of the Indians; who considered 
him as a bloodthirsty savage. In order to remove these prejudices, from the next city he 
reduced in India, he took hostages; and advancing against a third city, which was large and 
populous, he placed before his army the hostages, old men, and boys, and women. As soon as 
the enemy saw their own countrymen, and from the condition in which they appeared 
concluded the humanity with which their conqueror had treated them, they opened their 
gates, and with his hostages readily received him: and this account of his clemency being 
studiously propagated induced other Indian nations voluntarily to submit to him. [see also: 
Diodorus, 17.911 

31 The country of the Cossaeans Alexander found rough and uncultivated, the mountains 
high and almost inaccessible; and on the mountains was a numerous and resolute body of 
men. He had therefore little hopes of making himself master of it. At that time he received 
information of the death of Hephaestion, who died at Babylon: in consequence of which he 
ordered a general mourning; and put the army in motion, in order to celebrate his funeral. The 
Cossaean scouts seeing that, and supposing them going to evacuate the country, reported the 
motions of the Macedonian army; and the Cossaeans began to disband. Alexander, having 
received intelligence of the error, into which his movement had betrayed the enemy, detached 
a body of horse to secure the posts on the mountains: then wheeling round he joined the 
detachment of cavalry, and completed the conquest of the country. This circumstance, it was 
said, arising from Hephaestion's death, consoled Alexander for the loss of his friend. 

32 In the palace of the Persian monarch Alexander read a bill of fare for the king's lunch and 
dinner, that was engraved on a column of brass: on which were also other regulations, which 
Cyrus had directed. It ran thus. 



• Of fine wheat flour four hundred artabae (a Median artaba is an Attic medimnus ). 

• Of second flour three hundred artabae, 

• and of third flour the same. 

• In all one thousand artabae of wheat flour for dinner. 

• Of the finest barley flour two hundred artabae, 

• of the second four hundred, 

• and four hundred of the third. 

• In all one thousand artabae of barley flour. 

• Of oatmeal two hundred artabae . 

• Of paste mixed for pastry of different kinds ten artabae . 

• Of cresses chopped small, and sifted ...(?) artabae . 

• Of pearl barley, ten artabae . 

• Of mustard-seed the third of an artabae . 

• Male sheep four hundred. 

• Oxen a hundred. 

• Horses thirty. 

• Fat geese four hundred. 

• Three hundred turtles. 

• Small birds of different kinds six hundred. 

• Lambs three hundred. 

• Goslings a hundred. 

• Thirty head of deer. 

• Of new milk ten marises (a maris contains ten Attic choes). 

• Of milk whey sweetened ten marises. 

• Of garlic a talent 's weight. 

• Of strong onions half a talent 's weight. 

• Of knot grass an artaba . 

• Of the resin of silphium two minae . 

• Of cumin an artaba . 

• Of silphium a talent 's weight. 

• Of rich apple juice the fourth of an artaba . 

• Of millet seed three talents' weight. 

• Of anise flowers three minae . 

• Of coriander seed the third of an artaba . 

• Of melon seed two capetises. 

• Of parsnips ten artabae . 

• Of sweet wine five marises. 

• Of salted turnips five marises. 

• Of pickled capers five marises. 

• Of salt ten artabae . 

• Of Ethiopian cumin six capetises (a capetis is an Attic choenix ). 

• Of dried anise thirty minae . 

• Of parsley feed four capetises. 

• Oil of sesame, ten marises. 

• Cream, five marises. 

• Oil of cinnamon, five marises. 

• Oil of acanthus, five marises. 

• Oil of sweet almonds, three marises. 

• Of dried sweet almonds three artabae . 

• Of wine five hundred marises. (And if he dined at Babylon or Susa, one half was palm wine, 
and the other half wine expressed from grapes). 



• Two hundred wagon-loads of dry wood, and one hundred wagon-loads of green. 

• Of fluid honey a hundred square palathae [cakes], containing the weight of about ten minae . 

When he was in Media, there were added:- 

• Of saff lower seed three artabae; 

• of saffron two minae . 

Those were the quantities consumed in food and drink. He also expended in largesses:- 

• Five hundred artabae of fine wheat flour. 

• Of fine barley flour a thousand artabae : 

• and of other kinds of flour a thousand artabae. 

• Of rice five hundred artabae . 

• Of corn five hundred marises. 

• Of corn for the horses twenty thousand artabae . 

• Of straw ten thousand wagon-loads. 

• Of vetches five thousand wagon-loads. 

• Of oil of sesame two hundred marises. 

• Of vinegar a hundred marises. 

• Of cresses chopped small thirty artabae . 

All, that is here enumerated, was distributed among the forces, that attended him. In lunch, and 
dinner, and in largesses, the above was the king's daily expenditure. 

While the Macedonians read these details of the Persian monarch's dinners, with admiration 
of the happiness of a prince, who displayed such affluence; Alexander ridiculed him, as an 
unfortunate man, who could wantonly involve himself in so many trivial cares; and ordered 
the pillar, on which these articles were engraved, to be demolished: observing to his friends, 
that it was no advantage to a king to live in so luxurious a manner; for cowardice was the 
certain consequence of luxury and dissipation. Accordingly, added he, you have experienced 
that those, who have been used to such revels, never knew how to face danger in the field. 
[see also: Athenaeus, 4.145 1 
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[4] Antipater . 

Antipater, having advanced into the country of the Tetrachoritae, ordered fire to be set to the 
horses' hay, which lay before his tent. And as soon as it flamed up, the trumpets sounded the 
charge; and the Macedonians gathered in front of his tent, with their spears all raised on high. 
The Tetrachoritae, struck with terror at such marks of frantic desperation, made a precipitate 
retreat; leaving to Antipater a cheap and easy victory. 

2 When Antipater attempted to cross the Spercheius, and found the Thessalian cavalry 
drawn up on the other side, ready to dispute his passage; he retreated to his camp: and 
ordered the Macedonians to rest on their arms, and not to unbridle their horses. The 
Thessalians, left without an enemy, directed their horses with all speed to Lamia, to dine at 
their own houses. Antipater in the mean time quickly advanced to the river, crossed it without 
opposition, and afterwards took Lamia by surprise. 

3 To give Thessalians the impression, that his cavalry was very numerous, Antipater 
advanced with a number of asses and mules; which he mounted with men, armed like 
cavalrymen: but the first line of every troop he formed of his real cavalry. The enemy seeing 
so formidable an appearance, and supposing not only the front lines, but all the rest, to be 
cavalry, abandoned themselves to flight. This stratagem Agesilaus also employed against 
Aeropus in Macedonia; and Eumenes against Antigonus in Asia. 

[5] Parmenion . 

Parmenion, after the battle at Issus, was sent by Alexander to Damascus, to escort the 
baggage. When he fell in with a body of heavy-armed troops, he was apprehensive that the 
barbarians, who had the care of the baggage, might, during the action, through fear desert 
their posts, and run away. He dispatched three troops of horse to them, with orders to 
proclaim, that whoever of them did not hold his horses with his own hands, should be put to 
death. This proclamation had its effect: the barbarians all held their horses, and took good 
care of the baggage. 



[6] Antigonus . 



#_ Antigonus made himself master of Corinth by the following stratagem. Alexander , who 
possessed Acrocorinth , had died. His widow Nicaea was no longer young, but Antigonus 
proposed a marriage between her and his son Demetrius , and the splendour of royalty easily 
obtained her consent to this proposal. A magnificent sacrifice was offered, and a ceremony 
was held, according to Greek custom. A great crowd of people were assembled for the 
occasion; the citharode Amoebeus was due to perform; and the guards attended Nicaea, 
dressed in royal robes, and parading in affected splendour to the theatre. But the bride had no 
sooner entered the theatre, than Antigonus, paying no more attention to the nuptial 
ceremonies, made a vigorous attack upon Acrocorinth, and captured it with ease, while the 
guards were preoccupied with celebrating the royal wedding. Thus Antigonus possessed 
himself of all Corinth; and that was the end of the proposed marriage. 

2 Antigonus, when he received an embassy, used to inform himself beforehand from the 
public records, who were the persons that composed the last embassy from the same state, the 
purpose of their visit, and every particular relative to it. In the course of conversation, he 
would usually entertain the ambassadors with all these details; and by this means he achieved 
a degree of familiarity with them, and at the same time he impressed them by appearing to 
have an extraordinary memory. 

3 #_ At the siege of Megara, Antigonus brought his elephants into the attack; but the 
Megarians daubed some swine with pitch, set fire to it, and let them loose among the 
elephants. The pigs grunted and shrieked under the torture of the fire, and sprang forwards as 
hard as they could among the elephants, who broke their ranks in confusion and fright, and 
ran off in different directions. From this time onwards, Antigonus ordered the Indians , when 
they trained up their elephants, to bring up swine among them; so that the elephants might 
thus become accustomed to the sight of them, and to their noise. 

4 Antigonus once saved Antipater from being stoned by the Macedonians, by the following 
device. Through the midst of the camp ran a rapid river, over which was a bridge. On one 
side were the Macedonians, on the other Antigonus with his own cavalry. The soldiers were 
insistently demanding their pay; and threatened Antipater with death, if he trifled with them 
any longer, and did not immediately comply with their demands. Antipater was unable to pay 
their arrears, and alarmed at the danger that threatened if he failed to satisfy them. He 
consulted Antigonus, who advised him to leave the camp, and undertook to assist his escape. 
Antigonus accordingly crossed the bridge in full armour, and rode directly through the 
phalanx , thereby dividing it; he turned first to one division, and then to the other, as if he was 
going to harangue them. The Macedonians paid every attention due his rank and character; 
and followed him with great interest, to hear what he had to offer. As soon as they formed 
around him, he began a long harangue in defence of Antipater; promising, assuring, and 
urging every consideration to induce them to wait patiently, until he should be in a situation 
in which he could satisfy their demands. During this prolix harangue, Antipater crossed the 
bridge with some horsemen; and thus escaped the soldiers' resentment, [see also: Arrianus, 
Fr.91 



5 #_ Antigonus, when in force superior to the enemy, always engaged cautiously; but if 
inferior, attacked with all possible vigour, because he considered a glorious death preferable 
to an ignominious life. 

6 #_ While Antigonus was wintering in Cappadocia , three thousand Macedonian hoplites 
revolted from him. They took up a strong position on the mountains, from which they 



ravaged Lycaonia and Phrygia . Antigonus thought it cruel, to put such a number of men to 
death; and yet was afraid, lest they should join the enemy, who were commanded by Alcetas . 
He therefore carried out the following stratagem. He dismissed Leonidas , one of his generals; 
who immediately went over to the rebels, and offered to join them. They readily accepted his 
offer; and appointed him their general. The first step he took, was to persuade them not to 
attach themselves to any party, which relieved Antigonus of his fears. Leonidas afterwards 
contrived to draw them from the mountains to a place, which was suitable for cavalry action, 
though they themselves had no cavalry. There Antigonus surprised them with a detachment 
of horsemen, and seized Holcias and two of the leaders of the revolt. They threw themselves 
upon his mercy, and begged for their lives; which he granted, on condition, that they would 
leave the camp without tumult or confusion, and return to Macedonia. They accepted the 
terms; and Leonidas was sent to conduct them to Macedonia, and deliver them to their 
respective homes. 

7 #_ Antigonus was marching in pursuit of Attalus, Alcetas, and Docimus, three able 
generals of the Macedonians. He hoped to surprise their camp in the straights of Pisidia: but 
the elephants cried out, and informed the Macedonians of his approach; for he was the only 
general who used those beasts. Alcetas with the heavy-armed troops immediately attempted 
to gain the summit of the steep and craggy mountains. Instead of following him, Antigonus 
wheeled round the mountain. He marched with all possible speed to the place where the army 
was encamped. He surprised and surrounded them, before they had time to form up. The 
enemy were forced to surrender themselves as prisoners of war, and thus he obtained a 
victory without slaughter. 

8 #_ Antigonus fitted a fleet of a hundred and thirty ships, and placed Nicanor in command 
of them. Nicanor confronted the fleet of Polysperchon , which was commanded by Cleitus , in 
the Hellespont ; but because of his inexperience, he engaged the enemy with the swell of the 
tide against him, and lost seventy ships. The enemy had won a decisive victory, by the time 
that Antigonus reached the fleet in the evening. Undaunted at the defeat he had received, he 
ordered the sixty ships that remained, to be ready to renew the action the next morning. On 
board each of them he posted some of the bravest and most resolute men of his own guards; 
and he commanded them to threaten death to all, who would not charge boldly against the 
enemy. Byzantium , which was then in alliance with him, was situated nearby; from there he 
summoned light-armed troops, and peltasts , and archers, a thousand of each. He posted them 
on the shore, in order to support the fleet, by annoying the enemy with javelins and arrows. 
This was all achieved in a single night. At day break a shower of javelins and arrows was 
poured upon the enemy. While they were just arising, and scarcely awake, they were 
seriously injured, before they realised where the attack was coming from. Some cut their 
cables, and others weighed their anchors; while nothing prevailed but noise and confusion. 
Antigonus at the same time ordered the sixty ships to bear down upon them. Under attack 
both from the sea, and from land, the conquerors were obliged to yield their victory to the 
conquered. 

9 #_ After the naval victory in the Hellespont, Antigonus ordered his fleet to cruise towards 
Phoenicia. The sailors were adorned with garlands, and the ships were decorated with the 
ornaments of the enemy's fleet. He ordered his captains to sail as near as they could to the 
harbours, and cities, that they passed; that so the victory might be broadcast throughout all 
Asia. The Phoenician ships, bound for Rhosus, a port of Cilicia, and charged with great sums 
of money from Eumenes, were under the conduct of Sosigenes . While he was standing on a 
steep slope, watching the tides, the crews of the Phoenician vessels saw the victorious fleet 



approaching, splendidly adorned. They seized the treasures that they carried, and climbed on 
board the vessels of Antigonus. Thereby Antigonus obtained both great treasures and new 
allies; and Sosigenes gave up hope of fighting by sea. 

10 #_ After an engagement between Antigonus and Eumenes , in which the victory was 
undecided, Eumenes sent a herald to Antigonus, to arrange with him a mutual agreement to 
bury their dead. Antigonus, who had been informed that his own loss exceeded that of the 
enemy, to conceal the fact, detained the herald, until his own dead had all been all cremated. 
After they had been buried, he let the herald go, and agreed to the proposal. 

11 #_ While Antigonus lay in winter quarters at Gadamarta, a city of Media, Eumenes 
blocked him up there, with a cordon of troops spread over a distance of a thousand stades. 
The roads on which the troops were posted, lay over the mountains. Below was a level plain, 
that contained nothing but sulphur mines, and stinking bogs, barren and uninhabited; it 
afforded neither water, nor grass, nor wood, nor plant. Antigonus decided to march through 
this plain, and thereby to escape the forces that were posted on the roads, as he passed 
through the midst of the generals, whose station was on either side of the plain. For this 
purpose he ordered ten thousand casks to be got ready and filled with water, and provision for 
ten days; with barley for the horses, and whatever fodder they might have need of. As soon as 
these preparations were made, he began his march by night through the inhospitable plain; 
strictly forbidding any fires to be lit, lest those, who were posted at the feet of the mountains, 
should observe them and by that means discover their march. Nor indeed would they have 
been discovered at all, had his orders been exactly complied with. But on a particularly cold 
night, some of the soldiers lit fires; the enemy observed the flames, and detected his 
movements, just as he had moved clear of the plain. They fell upon his rear, did some damage 
there. But that makes no difference to the stratagem, which was so cleverly conceived; that 
had it been properly executed, not a man would have been lost. 

12 #_ Antigonus posted himself on the side of a mountain, and observed that Eumenes' 
ranks, drawn up on the plain, were very weak. He ordered a squadron of cavalry to wheel 
round, and fall upon Eumenes' rear; which they did, and carried away a considerable part of 
his baggage. 

13 #_ Antigonus fought against Eumenes at Gabiene . The soil of the plain, on which they 
fought, was light and sandy: and the two great armies fighting on it, raised such clouds of 
dust, that both armies were prevented from observing each other's movements. They fought 
hand to hand; but Antigonus discovered that the baggage of the enemy was left at a little 
distance behind, with which were their wives, and children, mistresses, slaves, gold, and 
silver, and whatever else of value the soldiers, who followed the fortunes of Eumenes, had 
brought from the army of Alexander . Antigonus detached some picked horsemen to seize the 
baggage, and bring it back to his own camp. They accordingly, while the armies were closely 
engaged, wheeled round, and, with their movement being concealed by a cloud of dust, 
brought back the baggage, as instructed. After the battle was over, it appeared that Antigonus 
had lost five thousand men, and Eumenes only three hundred. Eumenes' army therefore 
returned to their camp in high spirits on the decided success of the day. But as soon as they 
discovered that their baggage had been carried off, and everything lost, that was precious to 
them, the victory celebrations were replaced with mourning, and every expression of grief. 
They were so distressed, the more they reflected on their loss, that many of them sent a 
deputation to Antigonus, with an offer of their service. When he perceived the effect that the 
loss of their baggage had on Eumenes' army, Antigonus followed it up with a proclamation, 



that he would let every soldier recover his property without a ransom. After this 
proclamation, many of them immediately revolted to him - not only Macedonians , but also 
ten thousand Persians under the command of Peucestes . For as soon as he saw that the 
Macedonians inclined to Antigonus, he followed their example. And eventually, there was 
such a change of sentiment and fortune as a result of this circumstance, that the Silver Shields 
delivered up Eumenes as a prisoner to Antigonus; who thereby became king of all Asia . 

14 #_ When he heard that Pithon, governor of Media, had raised a foreign army and was 
planning to revolt, Antigonus pretended not to believe it. He remarked to those who had 
given him the information, "I can give no credit to this report of Pithon; for I intended myself 
to furnish him with five thousand Macedonian hoplites and a thousand Thracians , to guard 
his satrapy." Pithon was informed of this, and put full trust in the regard which Antigonus had 
expressed for him. He therefore went to him to receive the promised supplies; but when 
Antigonus brought Pithon before the Macedonians, he denounced his crimes, and ordered 
him to be executed. 

15 #_ Antigonus liberally rewarded the Silver Shields , who had delivered up Eumenes to 
him as his prisoner. But to guard against a similar act of perfidy towards himself, he ordered 
a thousand of them to serve under Sibyrtius governor of Arachosia . Others he disposed of in 
garrisons, in remote and uncultivated countries. And thus he very soon got rid of them all. 

16 #_ When Antigonus besieged Rhodes , he committed the conduct of the siege to his son 
Demetrius ; proclaiming safety to the Rhodians, both as to their persons and property. And 
also to all merchants about Syria , Phoenicia , Cilicia, Pamphylia , and even to those of Rhodes 
who had concerns on the sea, he gave leave to trade securely on any sea, provided they never 
touched at Rhodes. He expected that, thus deprived of all foreign assistance and supplies, the 
city would be more easily reduced; because the auxiliaries Ptolemaeus had sent to them 
would not be able to hold out for long against Demetrius. 

17 #_ Antigonus took into pay some Gallic mercenaries under the command of Ciderius, at 
the rate of a gold Macedonian coin each; and gave up to them, as hostages in security of 
payment, some men and boys of rank and family. Antipater , against whom the Gauls were 
engaged by Antigonus, brought him to action: after which the mercenaries demanded their 
pay. But when Antigonus directed payment to be made to all, that bore arms, according to his 
agreement; the Gauls demanded pay for all that attended the army, whether they bore arms, 
or not, even women and children: alleging, that the agreement was to pay every Gaul a gold 
Macedonian coin. The sum to be paid, if only every soldier received pay, would amount to 
thirty talents; but, if paid to all indiscriminately, to a hundred talents. When Antigonus 
refused to comply with their unreasonable demands, they retired to their camp, vowing 
vengeance against the hostages. Fearing they might proceed to acts of cruelty, he sent a 
deputation to them; informing them, that rather than leaving them dissatisfied, he would 
comply with their demands; and directed them to send some envoys to receive the money. 
The Gauls were overjoyed at this compliance of Antigonus, and the prospect of so great 
riches; and they dispatched some of their chiefs to settle the business, and receive the money. 
But, as soon as they arrived at the Macedonian camp, Antigonus seized them; and informed 
the Gauls, they should never be given up until he had first received his own hostages. The 
Gauls were anxious for their chiefs' safety; therefore they gave up the Macedonians, and in 
return received their own chiefs, and thirty talents. 



18 #_ Antigonus was determined to crush Apollodorus tyrant of the Cassandreia , and 
invested the city; but, after a ten month's blockade, he was obliged to raise the siege. 
Antigonus then persuaded the famous pirate Ameinias to assist him. Ameinias accordingly 
proceeded to cultivate the good opinion of Apollodorus; he undertook to reconcile Antigonus 
to him, and to settle the dispute between them; and also to supply him with provisions and 
wine. The tyrant, convinced by the friendly professions of Ameinias, and presuming on the 
absence of Antigonus, became less strict in his discipline and duty on the walls. Ameinias in 
the mean time directed ladders to be secretly constructed, as high as the walls; and at an 
advanced post, not far from them, called Bolus, he concealed two thousand men, and with 
them ten Aetolian pirates under the command of Melotas. At daybreak these men, observing 
that the walls were thinly guarded, crept secretly to the parapet between the towers; and, as 
soon as they had fixed the ladders, gave the signal. Ameinias with the two thousand men 
immediately advanced, mounted the ladders, and took possession of the place. When 
Antigonus was informed of his success, he returned to Cassandreia, and put an end to the 
tyranny of Apollodorus. 

19 #_ Antigonus was encamped opposite to the enemy, who were commanded by Eumenes, 
and his force was inferior in numbers. While frequent embassies passed between the two 
camps, Antigonus directed that, as soon as the next embassy arrived, a soldier should 
abruptly introduce himself, panting, and covered with dust; and inform him, the allies were at 
hand. Antigonus, hearing this, jumped up in pretended jubilation, and dismissed the 
ambassadors. The next day he extended the front of his army twice its former length, and 
advanced beyond the trenches. The enemy were informed by their envoys of the arrival of the 
allies, and when they observed the phalanx so much extended, which they supposed had a 
similar depth, they did not dare to hazard an engagement, but made a precipitate retreat. 

20 #_ Antigonus , in order to make himself master of Athens on as easy terms as possible, 
concluded a peace with the Athenians in the autumn. After which they sowed their corn, and 
kept for their own use only as much of their old stock of corn, as would serve them till their 
next crop was reaped. But as soon as the corn was almost ripe, Antigonus invaded Attica . The 
Athenians had nearly finished the stock they had in their granaries, and found themselves 
prevented from reaping the crop then on the ground; therefore they opened their gates to 
Antigonus, and complied with all his demands. 

[7] Demetrius. 

#_ Demetrius, though very short of money, doubled his army by new levies. And when some 
of his friends in surprise asked him, how he expected to pay them, when he found it difficult 
to support a smaller force; "the more powerful we are," he replied, "the weaker we shall find 
our enemies; and the more easily make ourselves masters of their county. From thence tribute 
and free gifts will come in, that will soon fill our coffers." 

2 #_ After Demetrius had determined on his expedition to Europe , he wished to conceal from 
his men the place of their destination; but in case any accidents during their voyage should 
make it necessary to disclose the destination, he delivered to the master of every ship a sealed 
tablet. He instructed them, so long as the fleet kept together, not to break the seal; but if they 
were separated from the others, they were directed to open the tablet; and there they would 
find the place to which they were to endeavour to proceed. 



3 #_ In pursuance of a plan Demetrius had formed to surprise Sicyon , he retired to 
Cenchreae ; and there gave himself up to luxury and pleasures. This threw the Sicyonians off 
their guard, because the expected no danger from a quarter, where nothing seemed to prevail 
but effeminacy and dissipation. Informed of the impression his conduct had made on them, he 
issued his orders for the mercenaries under Diodorus on a certain night to attack the gates, 
that faced Pellene, and the fleet at the same time to show themselves in the harbour; while he 
advanced up to the walls with the main body of his army. The city, thus vigorously attacked 
in various quarters at once, yielded to the sudden storm, and opened its gates. 

4 #_ When Demetrius sailed on an expedition to Quia, he left Diodorus captain of his guards 
in charge of Ephesus : which Diodorus engaged to betray to Lysimachus for fifty talents. 
Demetrius gained intelligence of this compact; attended by a few small vessels he steered 
directly to Ephesus, ordering the rest of the fleet to disembark at the place of destination. 
When he approached Ephesus, he entered the harbour with Nicanor in one of the small 
vessels, and concealed himself in the body of the ship; while Nicanor sent for Diodorus to 
come on board to him, as if to receive some orders from him concerning the disbanding of a 
part of his forces. Diodorus, supposing Nicanor to be alone, immediately went out to him in a 
light vessel. But as soon as he reached the ship, Demetrius sprang from the place of his 
concealment. He sank Diodorus' boat, with the men on board; and anyone who tried to swim 
away was captured. Thus the execution of the plot was promptly prevented, and Ephesus was 
secured in his possession. 

5 #_ After Demetrius had taken Aegina and Salamis in Attica, he asked the inhabitants of 
Peiraeus for weapons for a thousand men, jointly with him, to attack the tyrant Lachares . 
They readily agreed, and sent the arms; with which he armed his troops, and then attacked 
those who had furnished him with them. 

6 #_ Demetrius made himself master of Peiraeus by the following stratagem. Without 
employing his whole fleet against it, he fitted out some galleys, with instructions to conceal 
themselves at Sunium . From those he selected twenty, and ordered them not to steer directly 
to Athens; but to shape their course with all speed, as if bound for Salamis. Demetrius of 
Phalerum , the Athenian general, belonged to the party of Cassander ; and from the acropolis 
observed those ships, which he supposed to be some ships of Ptolemaeus, and to be steering 
to Corinth. But in the evening according to their secret instructions, they changed their course 
to sail directly to Peiraeus, and made themselves masters of it. As soon as this was known, 
the whole fleet sailed out from Sunium, and the forces on board took possession of the forts, 
as the fleet had done of the harbour. Demetrius then ordered liberty to be proclaimed to the 
Athenians; in gratitude of which, they gladly received him as their friend and benefactor 

7 #_ With a hundred and eighty triremes Demetrius sailed against Salamis in Cyprus , which 
was possessed and defended by Menelaus , a general of Ptolemaeus, who lay by with sixty 
ships, in constant expectation of being joined by Ptolemaeus himself with a hundred and forty 
sail more. Not thinking himself able to engage two hundred ships at once, Demetrius directed 
his course round a neck of land above Salamis; where he concealed himself, and 
disembarking his land forces, planted an ambush. Ptolemaeus soon appeared; and having 
fixed upon an open, level, and convenient part of the shore for landing, disembarked his 
troops. The army of Demetrius immediately attacked them on the first confusion of landing; 
and, almost as soon as they engaged, secured the victory. Meanwhile Demetrius, 
unexpectedly bearing down upon the Egyptian fleet, obliged Ptolemaeus to turn to flight; in 
which Menelaus, who had sailed from Salamis to his assistance, was forced to follow him. 



8 #_ When Corinth was betrayed to Demetrius, he entered it in the night at the topmost gate. 
But apprehensive lest an ambush should be formed against him by some party in the city, he 
advanced first against the gate towards Lechaeum , where his army set up a general shout, and 
drew the attention of the Corinthians to that quarter; then he wheeled round, and entered the 
topmost gate, which was thrown open by the conspirators. And while the Corinthians were 
engaged in the defence of the gate towards Lechaeum, Demetrius without danger made 
himself master of the city. 

9 #_ Demetrius and the Lacedaemonians encamped against each other, with Lycaeum , a 
mountain of Arcadia , extending itself between the two camps. The Macedonians expressed 
some uneasiness at their situation, unacquainted as they were with the mountain. While the 
north wind blew full against the enemy, Demetrius resolved to take advantage of it; and 
setting fire to the gate of his camp, advanced to the attack. The sparks and smoke, carried by 
a sharp wind amongst the Lacedaemonians, so irritated them, that the Macedonians pushing 
forward obtained a complete and easy victory. 

10 The Spartans took advantage of a narrow pass, through which Demetrius in his retreat 
was obliged to march, and fell upon his rear, causing him serious harm. In the narrowest part 
of the defile he heaped a number of carriages together, and set fire to them; which so 
effectively obstructed the enemy's pursuit, till the carriages were all consumed, that 
Demetrius, in the meantime continuing his march as quickly as he could, made good his 
retreat. 

1 1 #L Demetrius dispatched a herald to the Boeotians , with a proclamation of war. The letter, 
which announced it, was delivered at Orchomenus to the Boeotarchs ; and the next day 
Demetrius encamped at Chaeroneia . The proclamation of war, so closely followed by the 
approach of the enemy, terrified the Boeotians into terms of submission. 

12 #_ Demetrius had to cross the Lycus , which was a very rapid river, not fordable by the 
infantry, and only by such of the cavalry as were most able and strong. He drew up his 
cavalry in three lines across the river; by which the force of the waves was broken, and the 
infantry by that means were enabled to cross it. 

[8] Eumenes. 

#_ Eumenes was closely pursued by the Galatians , and at the same time he was so indisposed 
in health, as to be carried on a litter. When he found it impossible to escape their pursuit, and 
was near to being overtaken, he directed those that carried his litter, to stop at a hill which he 
saw near the road, and there to place it. The barbarians, who had closely pursued him, 
supposed that he would not have halted, unless in dependence of a body of troops in reserve 
he might have posted there in ambush; and so they gave up the pursuit. 

2 #_ Eumenes had received information, that the Silver Shields were likely to rebel; the 
principals in the plot were Antigenes and Teutamus , who behaved with rudeness towards 
him, and seldom came to his pavilion. Eumenes convened the generals, and told them a 
dream, which had occurred twice; and in the dream it was threatened that their common 
safety depended on paying a proper regard to it. The dream was this: "Alexander the king sat 
in his pavilion in the midst of the camp, holding his sceptre in his hand, and distributing 
justice. He commanded his generals to transact no public business of any kind except in the 
royal pavilion; which he ordered to be called the pavilion of Alexander." The Macedonians, 



who adored the memory of Alexander, out of the royal treasures erected a magnificent 
pavilion. A golden throne was raised in the pavilion, ornamented with the insignia of royalty, 
and on it was placed a crown of gold with the royal diadem. Beside the throne were arms, and 
in the midst of them a sceptre: before it a golden table, with frankincense and perfumes on it. 
There were also silver benches for the generals, that might attend in council on public affairs. 
Next to Alexander's pavilion, Eumenes pitched his own, and the other generals theirs in 
order. After all this was completed, Eumenes received the generals not in his own, but 
Alexander's pavilion: and among the rest Antigenes and Teutamus attended, in fact upon 
Eumenes; but in appearance, to do honour to Alexander. 

3 #_ Eumenes, when he was in Persia, was afraid that his army would be won over to the 
interests of Peucestes by bribes and largesses, and that there was a plan to place him on the 
throne. Eumenes produced a letter in Syriac characters, as if written by Orontes , the satrap of 
Armenia , which contained this message: " Olympias , with a son of Alexander, has left Epirus , 
and advanced into Macedonia; of which she has taken possession by force, after slaying 
Cassander, who had usurped the throne." When the Macedonians heard this, they thought no 
more of Peucestes; but with infinite joy proclaimed the mother and son of Alexander as his 
heirs to the throne. 

4 #_ When Antigonus heard, that Eumenes, who was in Persia, had sent his troops into 
winter quarters, he immediately advanced against him. Eumenes, being informed by 
Peucestes of the enemy's march, directed his officers, with their children, in the night to take 
fire with them to the highest and most exposed places, and there ride about at the distance of 
seventy stades. Then leaving a gap of about twenty cubits between them, he ordered them to 
set a great quantity of wood on fire; making the outward fires very large, another range of 
fires less, and a third still smaller, in imitation of a real camp. Antigonus' army from this 
appearance suspected that Eumenes had gathered his forces together, and did not venture not 
to attack him. Instead, they left by another route, on purpose to avoid the supposed 
superiority of the enemy. 

5 #_ Eumenes found he could not by any arguments divert his soldiers from their intention of 
plundering the enemy's baggage; but he contrived to provide his adversary with secret 
intelligence of their plan. As a result, the enemy placed a stronger guard upon their baggage. 
When the soldiers of Eumenes observed this, they abandoned their plan. 

[9] Seleucus . 

#_ In an engagement between Seleucus and Antigonus, the evening put an end to the 
undecided action; and both armies retreated to their respective camps, determined to renew 
the conflict the next day. The soldiers of Antigonus in the mean time put off their arms, and 
relaxed in their tents. But Seleucus ordered his men to eat, and sleep in their arms, and lie 
down in order of battle: that they might be ready for action, whenever the charge was 
sounded. At break of day the army of Seleucus rose up, already armed and in order. They 
immediately advanced against Antigonus, whose troops were unarmed and disordered, and 
therefore afforded an early victory to the enemy. 

2 #_ Seleucus and Demetrius were encamped against each other: the former in high spirits, 
but the latter doubtful of success. Demetrius therefore determined to fall upon the enemy in 
the night, placing his hopes of victory on a vigorous attack. The army readily embraced his 
plan, and had high hopes of surprising Seleucus. At the time appointed they arose, and armed; 



but two Aetolian youths, who were peltasts in Demetrius' army, approached the advanced 
guard of Seleucus' camp, and demanded to be introduced to the king immediately. As soon as 
they informed him of the preparations for action in the enemy's camp, Seleucus, fearing lest 
he should be attacked before he was ready to fight, ordered the trumpets immediately to 
sound the charge. At the same time, he ordered his soldiers to raise a great shout, and each to 
light a fire by their tent with whatever wood they had available. Demetrius, when he saw the 
troops standing round the fires, and heard the trumpets sound the charge, supposed them 
ready for battle, and therefore declined the intended attack. 

3 #_ Seleucus, learning that the soldiers of Demetrius were dispirited, selected a body of 
picked men from his guards. He posted them with eight elephants at his front, in a narrow 
pass, which flanked the enemy. Then he advanced before them, threw off his helmet, and 
called aloud: "How long will you be so mad, as to follow the fortunes of a bandit, who is 
almost starving, when your merits could find their reward with a king, who reigns in 
affluence? You could share with him in a kingdom, not depending on hope, but in actual 
possession." Most of the soldiers were persuaded by this speech to throw aside their swords 
and spears; and, waving their hands, they went over to Seleucus. 

4 #_ The command of the fortress of Sardis, with the royal treasures, was entrusted by 
Lysimachus to Theodotus . Such was the strength of its fortification, that Seleucus despaired 
of capturing it by storm. He ordered a proclamation to be made, that he would give an 
hundred talents to any one who would kill Theodotus. As the lure of such a sum might be 
supposed to tempt some or other of the soldiers, Theodotus became suspicious and afraid of 
them; and for that reason seldom showed himself in public. The army on the other hand 
resented his suspicions of them. In this unpleasant situation, when one party was alarmed by 
suspicion, and the other stirred up by resentment, Theodotus determined to preempt his 
troops. Therefore he himself opened the gates in the night; he let in Seleucus, and delivered 
up to him the treasures. 

5 #_ Demetrius had encamped under mount Taurus . Seleucus, who was afraid that he would 
secretly make his escape into Syria , detached Lysias with a body of Macedonians to secure 
the pass over the Amanides mountains, through which Demetrius would be obliged to march; 
and he ordered them to kindle a number of fires there. By this timely movement Demetrius 
saw his intended route cut off, and his escape blocked. 

6 #_ Seleucus , after an unsuccessful battle with the barbarians, fled towards Cilicia . To 
conceal himself, in those circumstances, even from his own troops, he was attended only by a 
few friends, and took on the appearance of the armour-bearer of Amaction, the general of the 
royal forces. But as soon as a sufficient number of cavalry and infantry, the shattered remains 
of his army, had assembled, he put his royal clothes back on, revealed himself to his army, 
and again put himself at their head. 

[10] Perdiccas . 

In a war between the Illyrians and Macedonians , many of the Macedonians were taken 
prisoners, and others fought timidly in the expectation of being ransomed if they were 
captured. Perdiccas ordered the deputation, that was sent to negotiate the ransom of the 
prisoners, to declare on their return, that the Illyrians had refused to receive a ransom, and 
had decided to put the prisoners to death. When all hope of a ransom had been removed in 



this way, the Macedonians in future fought with more resolution, because their only hopes of 
safety were placed in victory. 

2 When Perdiccas was short of money, in his war against Chalcis, he struck a coin of brass 
mixed with tin; with which he paid his army. The merchants accepted the money as currency, 
because it bore the royal stamp; and, as it had no value beyond the king's dominions, he took 
it off them again in payment for corn and the produce of the country. 

[11] Cassander . 

#_ At the same time that Cassander was besieging Salamis, he also fought the Athenians by 
sea, and defeated them. He set free all of the Salaminians, whom he had captured in the 
action with the Athenians, and sent them to Salamis without ransom. In consequence of such 
an act of favour and humanity, the people of Salamis voluntarily surrendered themselves to 
Cassander. 

2 #_ Cassander, knowing that Nicanor , governor of Munychia , was ill-affected to him, 
outwitted and got rid of him in the following way. He pretended that he was going to sail 
away from Attica . When he was about to embark, a messenger, according to his own 
instructions, arrived with letters from his friends in Macedonia to this effect: that the 
Macedonians invited him to assume the throne, universally dissatisfied as they were with the 
government of Polysperchon . On reading those letters, Cassander appeared in high spirits. He 
embraced Nicanor, who was accompanying him, and congratulated him as a friend on sharing 
in his own greatness: "And, now," said he, "other business requires our attention; the settling 
of an empire's concerns demands our common cares." After saying this, he took him aside to 
a neighbouring house; as if to confer in private with him on business of importance. But 
Nicanor was immediately seized by a party of guards, who had been previously posted there 
for that purpose. Cassander then convened an assembly of the people; and gave leave to 
anyone, to present an accusation against Nicanor. While accusations from different quarters 
were being laid against him, Cassander secured Munychia. And Nicanor, who was convicted 
of many acts of injustice, was sentenced to death. 

3 #_ While Cassander besieged Pydna , a city in Macedonia, in which Olympias was shut up; 
Polysperchon dispatched a sloop with orders to land close by the town in the night. 
Polysperchon sent a letter to inform Olympias, and to urge her to embark on board the ship. 
The courier was intercepted, and carried before Cassander; to whom he confessed his errand. 
As soon as he had read the letter, he closed it and again affixed on it Polysperchon's seal; he 
ordered the courier to deliver the letter, but not to inform her that Cassander had seen it. The 
letter was accordingly delivered; and Cassander took care to intercept the sloop. Olympias, in 
accordance with instructions in the letter, came out of the city in the night, expecting to find 
the vessel at the appointed place. In her annoyance at not finding it, and thinking herself 
deceived by Polysperchon, she surrendered both herself and the city to Cassander. 

4 #_ When Cassander returned from Illyria, he planted in ambush a body of cavalry and 
infantry, at the distance of a day's march from Epidamnus . After that, he set on fire the 
villages which were in the most exposed situations on the edge of the territories of Illyria and 
Atintanis. Supposing that Cassander had entirely evacuated the country, the Illyrians ventured 
out of the city, and went out to various places, as their different business required their 
attention. Then the soldiers sallied out of their ambush, and captured no less than a thousand 



men. Cassander came up to the city while the gates were still open, and made himself master 
of Epidamnus. 

[12] Lysimachus . 

#_ Lysimachus was apprehensive lest the Autariatae , who had been plundered of their 
baggage in an engagement with Demetrius near Lampsacus , should start a mutiny or revolt - 
barbarians as they were, and stripped of their property. He summoned them outside the 
trenches, on pretence of giving them a handout of corn; and on a given signal, he ordered 
every man to be cut to pieces. Their number amounted to five thousand. 

2 #_ After Lysimachus had taken Amphipolis by the treachery of Andragathus, he loaded 
him with presents, and promised him still greater, if he would accompany him into Asia . But 
as soon as they arrived at the straits of Thrace , he not only stripped Andragathus of all he 
possessed; but, after exposing him to torture, put him to death. 

3 #_ Lysimachus conducted Ariston, son of Autoleon, to his father's kingdom in Paeonia; 
under pretence that the royal youth might be acknowledged by his subjects, and treated with 
due respect. But as soon as he had bathed in the royal baths in the river Arisbus, and they had 
set before him an elegant banquet, according to the custom of his country, Lysimachus 
ordered his guards to arm. Ariston instantly mounted his horse and escaped to the land of the 
Dardani; and Lysimachus was left in possession of Paeonia. 

[13] Craterus . 

When the Tyrians attacked and overpowered the Macedonians , who were employed on their 
siege works, Craterus ordered a retreat. But after the Tyrians, who had continued eagerly to 
pursue them, had worn themselves out, he gave the signal to face about, and charge. The 
nature of the battle was immediately changed: they who had pursued, now fled away; and the 
fugitives became the pursuers. 

[ 1 4] Poly sperchon . 

#_ Polysperchon, to encourage his men against the Peloponnesians , who were in possession of 
a pass between the mountains, put on an Arcadian cap, and double cloak; and taking a staff in 
his hand, he said, "Such are the men, against whom we are now engaged." Then, throwing his 
Arcadian garments aside, and taking up his own weapons, he added, "And such, my fellow 
soldiers, are the men, who engage them; men, who in great and various battles have won 
glorious victories." This short harangue so animated his troops, that they unanimously 
requested him to lead them instantly against the enemy. 

[15] Antiochus , son of Seleucus . 

#_ Dion, a general of Ptolemaeus , with a strong garrison defended Damascus against 
Antiochus so ably, that Antiochus despaired of capturing it by a regular siege, and therefore 
had recourse to a stratagem. He directed his army, and the whole country around, to celebrate 
a Persian festival with the utmost profusion of luxury; and he ordered all persons of 
consequence to contribute their share to supply it. While Antiochus and his army were thus 
engaged, Dion hearing of the voluptuous celebrations remitted a little of his attention to his 



duty. Antiochus was no sooner informed of this, than he ordered his troops to take four days' 
provision of raw flour, and after marching them through a desert, by rough and unfrequented 
ways, arrived before Damascus, while the citizens supposed he was revelling in his camp; 
and by vigorous attack he surprised and captured the city. 

[16] Antiochus , son of Antiochus . 

#_ When Antiochus besieged Cypsela , a city in Thrace , he had in his army many Thracians of 
good rank and family, who were commanded by Tiris and Dromichaetes. To those he gave 
gold chains, and arms studded with silver; ornamented with which, they marched out to 
battle. The men of Cypsela, seeing their friends and acquaintances so richly equipped, 
concluded that they had chosen the better side; so they threw down their arms, and went over 
to Antiochus, becoming allies instead of enemies. 

[17] Antiochus Hierax. 

#_ Antiochus, having revolted from his brother Seleucus , made his escape into Mesopotamia ; 
and in his march over the Armenian mountains he was joined by Arsabes. The two generals 
of Seleucus, Achaeus and Andromachus , pursued him in great force; and an obstinate battle 
was fought, in which Antiochus was wounded, and fled to the upper parts of the mountain, 
leaving the main body of the army to encamp on the sides of it. He then directed that a report 
of his death should be propagated, and ordered his army in the night to advance to the heights 
of the mountain. The next day the army of Antiochus sent envoys, Philetaerus the Cretan and 
Dionysius of Lysimacheia , to ask for the body of Antiochus in order to bury it; and on 
condition of receiving it, to engage to surrender themselves as prisoners of war. 
Andromachus agreed to these conditions; he informed them that the body of Antiochus was 
not yet found, and proposed to send an escort for the prisoners and arms. A detachment of 
four thousand men was accordingly dispatched, not prepared for action, but as a deputation to 
receive the prisoners. As soon as they advanced to the sides of the mountains, those who were 
posted on the heights attacked them, and made great havoc amongst them. Then Antiochus, 
appearing in his royal robes, presented himself to them, both alive, and victorious. 

[ 1 8] Philippus , son of Demetrius . 

#_ When Philippus besieged Prinassus , a Rhodian city, in the Peraea, he found the walls so 
exceedingly strong, that he saw no other way to succeed against it, than by undermining 
them. But when the sappers began to dig, they found nothing but hard rock; which so blunted 
their tools, that they could make no progress in the undertaking. To conceal from the enemy 
the difficulties he had to encounter, he contrived a kind of awning to cover the workmen; 
notwithstanding which, the enemy plainly perceived how little progress he was able to make. 
He therefore directed the soldiers to bring in the night a quantity of earth from eight or ten 
stades distance, and lay it at the mouth of their mine. The garrison on the walls saw the 
quantity of earth, thrown up at the mouth of the mine, increasing greatly every day, and 
concluded that the walls must be undermined. Intimidated by this, they surrendered the city to 
Philippus. He then revealed to them the stratagem which he had practiced, and left them to 
lament their credulity. 

2 #_ Philippus son of Demetrius, when engaged in a war with Attalus and the Rhodians, 
found himself inferior to the enemy, and considered how to effect a secure retreat by sea. He 
sent an Egyptian deserter, to give intelligence to the enemy, that he was making preparations 



for a naval engagement, intending next day to have his fleet ready for action. And in the night 
he kindled a number of fires, to induce them to think the army remained in camp. Attalus, 
according to this intelligence, made preparations also on his side to confront him. And to 
strengthen his fleet, he drew off the guards who were posted at the place of Philippus' 
intended embarkation; which gave Philippus an opportunity to embark his army, and thereby 
effect his escape. 

[19] Ptolemaeus . 

When Perdiccas had marched down to the river opposite Memphis , with intention to cross it, 
Ptolemaeus tied his baggage to a number of goats, swine, and oxen, and left the herdsmen 
with some of his horse to drive them. The baggage thus dragged along the ground by those 
animals raised a prodigious dust; and exhibited in appearance the march of a numerous army. 
With the rest of his cavalry Ptolemaeus pursued the enemy, and came up with them as they 
were crossing the river, part having already passed it; who, from the dust, suspecting a 
numerous army in their rear, some fled, others perished in the river, and a great number were 
taken prisoners, [see also: Frontinus, Str.4.7.20 1 

[20] Attalus. 

#_ Attalus, previous to an engagement with the Gauls , to whom he was very inferior in force, 
in order to encourage his men against the superiority of the enemy, offered a sacrifice; 
Sudinus a Chaldaean priest performed the ceremony. Upon his hand, in the black juice of the 
oak apple, the king inscribed, "The king's victory," in inverted letters, not from the left to the 
right, but from the right to the left. And when he disembowelled the victim, he placed his 
hand under a warm and spongy part; which took from it the impression. The priest, after 
turning over the rest of the parts, the gall, the lungs, and the stomach, and observing the 
omens to be drawn from them, turned to the part which contained the inscription of the king's 
victory; which exulting with joy he showed to all the soldiers. This they eagerly read; and 
assuming confidence, as if the gods had assured them of victory, they unanimously requested 
to be immediately led against the barbarians, whom they charged with such extraordinary 
vigour, that they obtained the victory they had been taught to expect. 

[21] Perseus , son of Philippus . 

#_ Perseus was at war with the Romans, who made use of elephants in their army, which they 
procured partly from Africa , and partly from India , through Antiochus king of Syria . To 
accustom his horses to the formidable appearance of those animals, he directed some 
elephants to be made in wood, in size and colours as nearly as possible resembling the real 
ones. And to imitate the terrible noise the beast sometimes made, he ordered a trumpeter to 
enter his body, and directing his trumpet through the mouth to sound the loudest, harshest 
notes he was able. And by this means the Macedonian horses were trained to bear the noise 
and sight of the elephants without fear. 
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[Preface] 

This fifth book of stratagems I offer to your most sacred majesties, Antoninus and Verus. I do 
not myself assume so much praise in composing this work, as I attribute to you in the diligent 
attention you have been pleased to employ upon it, when I consider the high authority with 
which you are invested, and this critical time, when you are so particularly engaged in 
matters of peace and war. But indeed generals cannot form themselves to victory by any surer 
means, than by studying the skills by which ancient generals obtained it. A treatise on warlike 
operations cannot fail to be useful to a prince who is engaged in war. Eloquence is learned by 
studying the works of celebrated orators; and leaders are taught, by observing the actions of 
illustrious generals, to form their own conduct, in the various similar instances that may 
occur. And so I trust that these stratagems may be of service to you, as they will place before 
your eyes the best models that you may imitate in the field of military glory. 

[1] Phalaris . 

The people of Acragas decided to build a temple to Zeus Polieus within their citadel; both 
because the ground there was the firmest and hardest, and therefore most suitable for 
foundations, and also because the site was the most elevated, and therefore most suitable for 
the temple of the god. Phalaris undertook to superintend the work, and to finish it for a fixed 
price, employing the most skilful workmen, and supplying the best materials. The people 
supposed him to be a proper person to conduct the work, because of his occupation, which 
was collecting public debts. They therefore contracted the work out to him, and put into his 
hands the necessary money. With this money he hired a number of strangers, bought many 
slaves, and gathered a quantity of stones, timber and iron. As soon as he had laid the 
foundations, he pretended that his materials had been stolen; and he ordered a proclamation 
to be made, that if anyone disclosed, who had stolen the stones and iron from the citadel, they 
would receive a sum of money in reward. The people expressed great indignation at the theft; 
and gave him permission as he requested, to do what was necessary to prevent such thefts in 
future; in other words, to strengthen the fortress, and dig a trench around it. He then struck off 
the slaves' shackles, and armed them with battle-axes, hatchets, and stones. While the citizens 
were intent on celebrating the Thesmophoria , he suddenly fell upon them, slew many of the 
men, and seized the women and children. In this way he established himself as tyrant of the 
city of Acragas. 

2 Phalaris, when he wished to disarm the inhabitants of Acragas, pretended to entertain them 
with some very magnificent games outside the city. As soon as a great crowd of the citizens 
had gone out of the city to watch the games, the gates were shut. The guards, following his 
orders, searched every house in the city, and carried off whatever weapons they found. 



3 When the men of Acragas attacked the Sicanians , Phalaris found it impossible to capture 
their city by siege, because they had laid aside a great quantity of corn, and therefore he 
entered into a treaty of peace with them. He had in his camp some corn, which he agreed to 
leave for them, on condition that he received from them an equal quantity after their harvest. 
The Sicanians readily complied with these terms, and received the provisions. Phalaris then 
contrived to bribe the superintendents of the granaries, secretly to remove their roofs in some 
places; as a result, the rain came in through the holes, and rotted the corn. As soon as the 
harvest was over, Phalaris received his quantity of new corn, according to their agreement; 
but when the old corn was found to be rotten, the Sicanians were reduced by hunger, and 
after giving up their provisions to him, were forced to surrender their liberty as well, [see 
also: Frontinus, Str.3.4.6 1 

4 Phalaris dispatched an embassy to Teutus, the ruler of Vessa, which was one of the most 
flourishing and powerful cities of the Sicanians; and asked for his daughter in marriage. 
When Teutus gave his consent, Phalaris sent a number of soldiers in chariots, without beards, 
and in women's clothes, in the guise of servants, who were bringing presents to the bride. As 
soon as they were let into the house, they drew their swords and secured the place. Phalaris 
arrived immediately afterwards, and made himself master of Vessa. 

[2] Dionysius . 

The mercenaries attacked the house of Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily , and forced their way in, 
with the intention of murdering him. He came out to them in mean clothes, with dust on his 
head, and the told the soldiers, that he gave himself up to them, to treat him as they please. 
His appearance, being so altered and humiliated, made them abandon their plan; they left him 
safe, and uninjured. Dionysius not long afterwards surrounded these same men with his 
troops at Leontini , and cut them all to pieces, [see also: Diodorus, 14.78 1 

2 Dionysius, son of Hermocrates, was in the service of the Syracusans, and acted as 
secretary to their generals. When the Syracusans complained of the generals' conduct in the 
course of an unsuccessful war with the Carthaginians, Dionysius ventured so far as to accuse 
them of treachery. In consequence of his accusation, some of them were executed, and others 
were banished. Then he pretended that he was in danger from the intrigues of their 
supporters, and from their resentment over the active part which he had taken against those 
who had already been convicted. Therefore, while the Carthaginian war was still continuing, 
he received from the people a bodyguard for his person. By means of that, he seized control 
of Syracuse, and became the greatest tyrant that the Syracusans ever knew; he died at an 
advanced age, and handed the sovereignty on to his son. 

3 Dionysius always guarded against conspiracies with great care. When he was informed 
that a foreigner who was then in the city had claimed that he possessed an infallible secret for 
revealing conspiracies and treason, Dionysius ordered him to be summoned. As soon as he 
came to the tyrant's fortress, he asked all those present to withdraw; because he did not want 
to make the secret widely known, but he was ready to reveal it to Dionysius alone. When the 
company had accordingly left them, he said;" Only claim, as I have done, that you possess the 
secret which I am pretending to reveal; and no-one will venture into any conspiracy against 
you." Dionysius was pleased with this advice, and rewarded the man liberally. He told his 
guards, that the man had revealed to him the most astonishing means of detecting 
conspirators; which intimidated them so much, that they never ventured in future to form any 
plots against him. [see also: Plutarch, Mor.176 1 



4 When Dionysius left on a foreign expedition, he left Andron in charge of the fortress and 
the treasury. Hermocrates advised Andron to seize both of these, while Dionysius was absent. 
A few days later, Dionysius returned from this expedition; he had heard nothing of such a 
proposition, but he was suspicious, as tyrants always are. He told Andron that he had been 
informed of a proposal that had been made to him to betray his trust, and he wished to hear 
the particulars of it from himself. Andron believed what he said, and confessed every detail 
of what had happened. Dionysius then ordered him to be executed, because he had not 
revealed the proposal that had been made to him, immediately upon the tyrant's return. 
Dionysius confined Hermocrates, who had married his sister, in prison; but afterwards, to 
oblige her, he banished him to the Peloponnese . 

5 Dionysius, having persuaded some men in Naxos to betray the city to him, advanced to the 
walls late in the evening, attended by seven soldiers. The conspirators on the towers 
suggested to him, that he should attack the city with all his force. But he wished to make 
himself master of it without any loss, and demanded the surrender of the garrison on the 
walls. If they refused, he threatened to put every man to the sword. At the same time, on his 
orders one of his ships entered the port of Naxos, with trumpets on board, and boatswains, 
who informed the Naxians , that they all belonged to separate ships, which they would soon 
see in their harbour. The terror of so great a naval force, and the threats of Dionysius, 
prevailed upon the Naxians to surrender their city, without a blow being struck. 

6 When Himilco blocked up the harbour of Motye, Dionysius led his forces out of the town, 
and encamped on the shore opposite to the enemy, who stretched along the mouth of the 
harbour. He told his men to take courage, and both soldiers and sailors to exert themselves, in 
running the ships ashore. In one day, he drew out about eighty ships upon a flat muddy piece 
of land, about twenty stades wide, that lay under the promontory which formed one side of 
the harbour; and he protected the ground there with wooden stakes. Himilco was afraid that 
Dionysius, after securing his own ships, would take an opportunity of attacking the 
Carthaginians in the rear, and shutting them up in the harbour. He therefore withdrew his 
fleet with the first suitable wind; and he left Dionysius in possession of the harbour, with his 
ships in safety, and the town in peace, [see also: Diodorus, 14.491 

7 Dionysius , who was in possession of the citadel, held out against the forces of Dion , and 
sent an embassy to the Syracusans with proposals of peace. As a preliminary to any such 
negotiations, they insisted that he should abdicate from the sovereignty. If he complied with 
this, they were ready to treat with him; but if not, they were determined upon an unremitting 
war. Dionysius again dispatched a herald, asking them to send ambassadors, into whose 
hands he would resign the sovereignty, and conclude a peace with them. When the 
ambassadors had been dispatched to him, the citizens gave themselves up to intemperate joy 
at the recovery of their liberty, and took less care of their defence. In the meantime, 
Dionysius detained the ambassadors, and advanced with his forces against the walls, which 
he captured by a vigorous attack; he recovered the city, and retained possession of the citadel. 
[see also: Diodorus, 16.11 1 

8 The next day, Dionysius freed the Syracusan ambassadors, whom he had detained. They 
were followed by women, carrying letters to Dion and Megacles, from the sister of the one, 
and the wife of the other; as well as letters to other Syracusans, whose wives had been shut in 
during the siege. These letters were produced before an assembly of the people, and read. 
Their general purport was an earnest request to their husbands and relations, not to suffer 
them to languish in the hands of Dionysius. The address of one particular letter was 



"Hipparion to his father" (Hipparion was the name of Dion's son). But when the secretary 
opened the letter, it appeared to be a familiar letter from Dionysius to Dion, written in the 
most friendly terms, and seeking his support by great promises. This letter put Dion under 
suspicion by the Syracusans for ever afterwards, and entirely deprived him of his importance 
in the state, which was the objective which Dionysius most hoped to achieve. 

9 When the Carthaginians invaded the territory of Syracuse with an army of three hundred 
thousand men, Dionysius , who had taken care to erect various strongholds and forts in 
different parts, send ambassadors to conclude a peace with them, on condition of delivering 
up to them all the strongholds and forts. The terms were readily accepted by the 
Carthaginians, who were very well satisfied with receiving possession of the forts, without 
the hazard of a battle; and they left considerable garrisons in each of them. But Dionysius 
afterwards successfully attacked, and entirely routed, their main army, which was 
considerably reduced by the detachments, which had been dispersed in the various places. 
[see also: Frontinus, Str. 1 .8.1 1 1 

10 Although Dionysius wished to capture Himera, he entered into an alliance with the 
inhabitants of the place. He then made war upon some of the neighbouring cities, and 
encamped near Himera. He frequently sent deputations to the city, because the people were in 
alliance with him, and the inhabitants of Himera supplied his army with provisions for some 
time. But when this great army still continued in their vicinity, without attempting anything 
of consequence, it raised in the citizens a suspicion of some secret plot; and they refused to 
supply him in the same generous manner that they had done before. Dionysius therefore 
made his lack of provisions a pretext for breaking with the men of Himera; he advanced 
against their city with all his forces, and took it by storm, [see also: Frontinus, Str.3.4.41 

1 1 Dionysius wished to deprive the old soldiers of their pay; but the young men expressed 
their indignation, saying it was an act of extreme cruelty, to starve those in their old age, who 
had spent their youth in the service of their country. When he realised that his plan was likely 
to meet with much opposition, he convened an assembly, and addressed them as follows: "I 
expect the young men to withstand the shock of battle; but I intend to garrison my forts with 
the old men; and I will give equal pay to them both. For they, whose loyalty has been proved, 
are the proper persons to be entrusted with the defence of the fortifications; and this service 
causes less fatigue." Everyone was pleased with these pronouncements, and departed in good 
humour. But as soon as the troops were dispersed, and placed in different positions and 
garrisons, he deprived the veterans of their pay, when they no longer had the body of the 
army to support them. 

12 Dionysius, in an expedition he had undertaken, wanted to test the loyalty of his naval 
captains. He wished to keep the object of his expedition secret, and therefore mentioned it to 
none of them. To every captain he gave a tablet which was sealed up, but entirely blank 
inside. He ordered them, as soon as they were under sail, to open their tablets, upon receiving 
a certain signal; and then to steer their course, according to the directions which they found 
inside. As soon as they were under sail, but before the signal was given, he hurried around the 
fleet in a swift-sailing vessel, and ordered every captain to return his tablet. Those, who had 
broken their seals, he ordered to be executed for breach of orders; to the rest he gave tablets, 
in which was written the real name of the city, which was the object of their expedition. In 
this way the expedition was kept secret, and successfully concluded. He attacked (?) 
Amphipolis , which was unprepared to resist an enemy, and ungarrisoned; and he easily made 
himself master of the city. 



13 In order to discover the opinions of his subjects about him, and to know who were his 
enemies, Dionysius demanded to know the names of several female musicians and 
prostitutes. Instead of receiving presents from him, as they expected, they were made to 
confess under torture, what were the opinions which they had heard their lovers express about 
the tyranny. In this way he found out about all, who were opposed to his government; some 
of them he executed, and others he banished. 

14 After Dionysius had disarmed the citizens, he used to march a hundred stades from the 
city, whenever he had occasion to fight against an army, and then he handed every man his 
weapons. When the war was finished, before they re-entered the city, and the gates were 
thrown open, the men were ordered to ground their weapons, which were carried away and 
kept under guard. 

15 Another stratagem which Dionysius employed, to discover who were opposed to his 
government, was as follows. He secretly set sail for Italy, and ordered a report to be spread 
about, that he had been killed by his own soldiers. Those who were hostile to the tyranny 
joyfully met together, and congratulated each other on the happy event. As soon as he was 
informed of their names, Dionysius ordered them to be seized, and put them to death. 

16 At another time Dionysius pretended to be ill, and ordered a report to be spread about, 
that he was at the point of death. While many were expressing their joy at this occurrence, the 
tyrant suddenly appeared in public with his guards, and ordered everyone, who had rejoiced 
at the news, to be taken off to execution. 

17 Dionysius obliged the Carthaginians to pay a very high ransom for their prisoners; but he 
released the Greeks, who had been captured while in the service of Carthage, without any 
ransom at all. The partiality shown by the tyrant caused the Carthaginians to become 
suspicious of the Greeks, and they discharged all the Greek mercenaries from their service. 
Thus Dionysius rid himself of these Greeks, who were a formidable foe. 

1 8 When Dionysius was at war with the Messenians , a rumour prevailed, that he had a 
group in their city who were co-operating with him. In order to encourage this suspicion, 
when he ravaged the enemy's country, he ordered his men scrupulously to avoid causing any 
damage to the estates of particular persons. This is a stratagem which, as I remember, was 
practiced by other generals. But Dionysius carried it further; in pretended secrecy, he 
dispatched a soldier into the city, with a talent of gold for the suspected persons. The 
Messenians seized the messenger, with the gold upon him; and when he informed them of 
those to whom the present was being taken, the persons whom he indicated were ordered to 
be tried for treason. These men, being persons of importance, had a powerful party to support 
them, and escaped the tyrant's snare. However dissensions arose as a result, and by this 
means, Dionysius was able to gain control of Messene . 

19 When his treasury was low, Dionysius imposed a tax on the people. They were unwilling 
to pay, saying that they often been forced to make contributions, and Dionysius did not think 
it wise to compel the payment of it. A few days later, he ordered the magistrates to take all 
the offerings from the temple of Asclepius (and there were many of them, both silver and 
gold), to carry them to the marketplace, and there to put them up for sale. The Syracusans 
eagerly purchased them at high prices; and a very considerable amount of money was raised. 
As soon as Dionysius had obtained the money, he passed an edict, that whoever had 
sacrilegiously bought any of the offerings from the temple of Asclepius, should on pain of 



death immediately return them to the temple, and restore them to the god. The edict was 
obeyed; the offerings were returned to the god, and Dionysius kept the money. 

20 When Dionysius captured a city, some of the inhabitants died in the siege, and others 
were banished by him. He left a small garrison in it, but the town was a large one, and to big 
to be held by the few men he was able to spare. Therefore he married the captive slaves to the 
daughters of their masters. This not only strengthened the garrison, but, because of the natural 
abhorrence of each other, which must exist between them and their masters, he made the 
people loyal to himself. 

21 Dionysius, when he was sailing to Etruria with a hundred warships and transport ships, 
landed at the temple of Leucothea. There he received five hundred talents, and then continued 
his voyage. But he was informed that the soldiers and sailors had stolen a thousand talents of 
gold, and many more of silver. Therefore, before he disembarked, he made a proclamation, 
that everyone should take to him half of what he had got, and should keep the other half for 
himself. He threatened immediate death for anyone who failed to comply with his orders. 
After he had exacted half of the plunder they had acquired in this way, he extorted the other 
half from them as well; and instead of it he gave them a month's subsistence of corn. 

22 Many of the Parians followed the Pythagorean philosophy, and they were dispersed 
throughout different parts of Italy. When Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily, sent ambassadors to 
Metapontum and other Italian states, to propose conditions of peace, Euephenus advised the 
youths, who studied under him, and their fathers, to pay no attention to the tyrant's words. 
Dionysius was informed of Euehenus' conduct, and decided, if he could get the philosopher 
into his power, to move him from Metapontum to Rhegium . It afterwards happened, that 
Euephenus did fall into his hands; and Dionysius put him on trial for the great wrongs that he 
had done him. To the accusations that were urged against him, Euephenus replied that he had 
acted conscientiously and justly. "Those," he said, "whom I advised were my friends and 
acquaintances; but the tyrant, against whom I advised them, I knew not even by sight." He 
was however condemned to die. Undaunted by this verdict, he addressed Dionysius, and told 
him that he had a unmarried sister in Parium, and he wished to settle her before he died; 
therefore, he requested leave to visit his homeland, and assured the tyrant, that he would 
return in a short time, and face his sentence. Everybody laughed at the apparent folly of the 
man; but Dionysius was struck by the firmness of his demeanour, and asked him, who would 
be bail for his return. "I will find a bail," he replied, "who will answer for it with his life." 
Immediately he called Eucritus, who readily agreed, at the risk of his life, to answer for his 
friend's return. Euephenus was allowed six months for the transaction of his business at 
Parium. He immediate set out there, while in his absence Eucritus remained a prisoner at 
Rhegium. The fact was extraordinary, but the conclusion of it even more so. After the six 
months had expired, Euephenus returned to Sicily, having settled his sister. He surrendered 
himself up for his sentence, and requested that his bail might be discharged. Dionysius, in 
admiration of the virtue, which they both had displayed, forgave Euephenus, and released 
Eucritus from confinement. Taking them both by the hand, he asked them to admit him as a 
third into their friendship; and to remain with him, and to share in his prosperity. They 
thanked the tyrant for his kindness, but asked him, if he granted them their life, to permit 
them to return to their former manner of enjoying it, and to their beloved studies. By this act 
of generosity, Dionysius won the favour of many Italian states. 



[3] Agathocles . 



#_ Agathocles,the tyrant of Sicily, broke the oath he pledged to his enemies, and slew his 
prisoners. He told his friends with a laugh, "After supper we will throw up our oaths." 

2 #_ After Agathocles had defeated Leontini, he sent his general Deinocrates to the city; to 
inform the inhabitants, that it was his intention, in the preservation of his prisoners, to rival 
the glory of Dionysius, who after the battle at the river Eleporus preserved the lives of all the 
Italian prisoners he had taken. The inhabitants of Leontini trusted in his promise, and sent 
him magnificent presents. Agathocles then ordered all the prisoners to meet him unarmed. 
When the general, as directed, asked every man, who thought as Agathocles did, to hold up 
his hand; "My thoughts," said Agathocles, "are to slay every man of you;" and they were ten 
thousand in number. The soldiers, who surrounded them, according to the tyrant's orders 
immediately cut them to pieces. 

3 #_ Agathocles, having received information that some of the Syracusan leaders intended to 
attempt a revolution, offered a solemn sacrifice to the gods for a victory he had gained over 
the Carthaginians. And he invited to the banquet, which he made on that occasion, five 
hundred persons, whom he supposed most hostile to his government. The banquet was most 
sumptuous and magnificent. And after the company had all drunk pretty freely, he himself, 
with a scarlet robe in the Tarentine fashion thrown loosely around him, advanced into the 
midst of them, and sang, and played on the harp, and danced; while mirth and revelry 
prevailed around. When they all were in the height of enjoyment, Agathocles withdrew, as 
being tired, and wanting to change his clothes. A number of armed men immediately rushed 
in, and falling upon the company with their drawn swords, allowed no-one to escape. 

4 #_ Ophelias of Cyrene was advancing with a numerous army against Agathocles. Hearing 
that Ophelias was notoriously addicted to the love of boys, Agathocles sent an embassy to 
him, and his son Heracleides , who was a boy of extraordinary beauty, went as a hostage, with 
orders to hold out for a few days against his solicitations. Ophelias, charmed with the beauty 
of the boy, conceived a violent passion for him, and strongly solicited him to comply with his 
desires. While he was thus engaged, Agathocles suddenly attacked and slew him; and entirely 
defeated his army. His son also he recovered safely, and without any injury having been 
offered to him. 

5 #_ When Agathocles had embarked on an expedition against Carthage, to test the 
resolution of his men, he ordered a proclamation to be made, that whoever wished to be 
excused from the expedition might go ashore, and take with him whatever property he had on 
board. All those who took advantage of the proclamation, he ordered to be executed, as 
traitors and cowards; and praising those who stayed on board, for their courage and 
attachment to him, he directed his course with sixty ships to Africa . As soon as he had 
disembarked his troops, he set fire to his ships; so that his men might fight with greater 
resolution, when they saw themselves deprived of every resource which the ships might have 
provided them, if they fled. By these stratagems, Agathocles defeated the Carthaginians in 
various battles; and made himself master of many cities in Africa. 

6 #_ Agathocles asked the Syracusans to furnish him with two thousand men, for an 
expedition into Phoenicia ; where, he informed them, he was invited by a party acting in his 
interests, who had promised to put him in possession of the country. The Syracusans believed 
him, and sent him the supplies he required. As soon as he had received them, he thought no 
more of his Phoenician expedition, but employed his forces against his allies, and demolished 
the fortifications of Tauromenium. 



7 #_ Agathocles concluded a peace with Hamilcar ; who drew off his forces, and returned to 
Africa. Agathocles convened an assembly of the Syracusans; "This is the hour," he said, "that 

1 have ever wished for, when I might see my fellow citizens enjoying full liberty." Having 
said this, he took off his robe and sword, and declared himself a private citizen. Struck with 
such an instance of patriotism and moderation, the Syracusans voluntarily committed to him 
the government of the state. But he, in less than six days, having put many of the citizens to 
death, and driven more than five thousand into exile, possessed himself of the sovereignty of 
Syracuse. 

8 #_ When Agathocles received intelligence that Tisarchus, Anthropinus, and Diocles had 
formed designs against him, he sent for them; and invested them with the command of a 
considerable force, with which he directed them to relieve a city, that was then in alliance 
with Syracuse, and closely besieged. "Tomorrow," said he, "I will meet you at the 
Timoleonteium with horses, arms, and baggage, and send forth the expedition." They 
received his commands with rapture; hoping to have forces put into their hands, which they 
intended to employ against him. The next day, when they met at the Timoleonteium, 
Agathocles gave the signal for seizing them. Then his men cut down Diocles, Tisarchus, and 
Anthropinus, with their guards, to the number of two hundred; and six hundred others, who 
attempted to assist them, were slain. 

[4] Hipparinus. 

While Hipparinus was at Leontini, he heard that Syracuse had been left without a garrison, 
because a considerable force had been sent out of it under the command of Calippus . He 
decided to march from Leontini with a body of troops, and attack Syracuse, after dispatching 
some envoys to the city, with orders to slay the guards. After carrying out these orders, they 
opened the gates. Hipparinus entered with his mercenaries, and made himself master of 
Syracuse, [see also: Diodorus, 16.361 

[5] Theocles . 

Theocles advanced with the Chalcidians from Euboea against Leontini , and made himself 
master of the place, with the assistance of the Sicilians , who previously possessed it. Lamis 
also led colonists there from Megara, with the intention of settling at Leontini under the 
protection of Theocles. Theocles told them that he was under an oath not to disturb the 
Sicilians, but that he would open the gates to them in the night, and then they could use their 
discretion in how they proceeded. When the gates were thrown open, the Megarians took 
possession of the marketplace and the citadel. Then they attacked the Sicilians, who, being 
unarmed and unprepared, were unable to resist the enemy. The Sicilians abandoned the city, 
and fled, but the Megarians undertook to take the place of the Sicilians, and became allies of 
the Chalcidians. [see also: Thucydides, 6.41 

2 After they had resided for about six months with the Chalcidians, Theocles used the 
following stratagem to expel the Megarians from the city. He pretended that in the course of 
the recent war he had made a vow, that if ever he became master of Leontini, he would offer 
sacrifices to the twelve gods, and hold an armed procession in their honour. The Megarian, 
who had no suspicion of any hostile intentions, congratulated him on this occasion, and 
wished him success in his pious activities. The Chalcidians then borrowed weapons from 
them, so that, while the ceremonies were being performed, they might make the procession. 
After they had halted in the marketplace, Theocles made a proclamation, that the Megarians 



should leave the city before sun-set. The Megarians fled to the altars, and implored Theocles 
not to expel them from the city, or at least not to expel them unarmed. But after consulting 
with the Chalcidians, he decided that it was unsafe to remove such a large number of enemies 
from the city, and to put swords into their hands. Therefore they were sent away from 
Leontini without their weapons; and were allowed, with the permission of the Chalcidians, to 
winter at Trotilus for one year only. 

[6] Hippocrates . 

Hippocrates hoped to make himself master of the city of the Ergetini, who served as 
mercenaries in his army. He always gave them the largest portion in the distribution of booty; 
he gave them increased pay; he complimented them on being the best troops in his army; and 
he tried by every means to entice as many of them as possible into his service. The honours, 
the advantages, and the reputation, which they acquired under Hippocrates, induced them to 
leave their city in great numbers, in order to enlist in his army. He received them with 
exceptional marks of favour, and after assembling all his forces, he marched through the 
country of the Laestrygonians . He placed the Ergetini on the shore, and the rest of the army 
was encamped higher up in the country. While the Ergetini were stranded in this way by the 
edge of the sea, Hippocrates dispatched a body of cavalry to their abandoned city, and sent a 
herald to take possession of it in his name. Then he ordered the men of Gelo and Camarina to 
fall upon the Ergetini, and cut them to pieces. 

[7] Daphnaeus. 

The Syracusans and Italians were engaged in a battle against the Carthaginians , with the 
Syracusans on the right wing, and the Italians on the left. Daphnaeus heard a loud and 
confused noise on the left, and hurried there; he found the Italians hard pressed, and scarcely 
able to hold their ground. When he returned to the right wing, he told the Syracusans, that 
they were victorious on the left; and vigorous effort on their part would make the victory 
complete. The Syracusans, trusting in the truth of their general's report, boldly attacked the 
barbarians, and defeated them, [see also: Diodorus, 13.87 1 

[8] Leptines . 

The Carthaginians, who were sailing by Pachynus, landed there, and ravaged the country 
around it. Leptines placed some cavalry in ambush by night, and ordered some others to find 
some means to set the Carthaginian camp on fire. As soon as the Carthaginians saw their 
tents and baggage on fire, they hurried there as quickly as possible, to save whatever they 
could. But while they were intent on this, they were attacked by the cavalry, who pursued 
them to their ships with great slaughter, [see also: Frontinus, Str.2.5.11 1 

2 Leptines, after sailing from Lacedaemon , came to Tarentum and landed there with some of 
his crew. The Tarentines offered no violence to any of the sailors, because they were 
Lacedaemonians; but they searched for Leptines, in order to seize him. Leptines threw off his 
clothes, and took on a sailor's apparel; he put some wood on his shoulder, and boarded his 
ship again. Then he slipped the anchor, and put off to sea. After he had collected the sailors, 
who swam out to the ship, he directed his course to Syracuse, and joined Dionysius . 



[9] Hanno . 



When Hanno passed by Sicily , Dionysius dispatched a considerable fleet to intercept him. 
When the fleet had nearly caught up with him, Hanno furled his sails, and the enemy, who 
were watching his motions, did the same. Hanno then ordered his men to set their sails as 
quickly as possible; and by using all the sail he could, he got clear of the enemy, who were 
thrown into confusion by this sudden movement, because they were not very expert at naval 
manoeuvres. 

[10] Himilco . 

Himilco the Carthaginian , who was were aware that the Africans were fond of liquor, mixed 
laudanum into a great number of jars of wine. After placing the jars in the suburbs, he 
skirmished a little with the enemy, and then retreated into the city, as if he had been 
overpowered. The Africans were elated by their apparent success in blocking up the 
Carthaginians in their city. They drank large quantities of the abandoned wine, which threw 
them into a profound sleep, and left them at the mercy of the enemy, [see also: Frontinus, 
Str.2.5.121 

2 When Himilco weighed anchor by night with the Carthaginian fleet on an expedition to 
Sicily , he provided the masters of the ships with sealed tablets, in which he wrote the place of 
their destination, so that, if they should become separated from the rest, they might know 
which port to head for, without revealing the secret purpose of the expedition for deserters to 
pass on. And he covereed up the front of his lamps, so that the enemy might not be informed 
of his invasion, by seeing his lights at a distance, [see also: Diodorus, 14.55 1 

3 Himilco was besieging a town in Africa, to which there were two narrow and difficult 
approaches; and the Africans had posted two strong garrisons to defend them. Himilco sent 
out a pretended deserter, to inform them, that he intended to raise a mound on one of those 
approaches, where he had decided to make his attack; and to dig a ditch across the other, to 
prevent the defenders from sallying out, and attacking his rear. When the Africans saw that 
the work starting, they believed the deserter, and collected their whole strength against the 
approach, on which Himilco had begun to erect a mound. Then in the night Himilco, who had 
prepared wood for this purpose, filled in the ditch which he had cut in that approach, and 
marched his forces over it. Thus he captured the town by that route, while the enemy's whole 
attention was directed to the other pass. 

4 While he was besieging Acragas, Himilco encamped not far from the city. When he saw 
the enemy march out in great force, he gave secret orders to his officers, at a given signal, to 
make a hasty retreat. The men of Acragas pressed closely on them in their flight, and they 
were drawn a considerable distance from their city. Then Himilco, who had placed himself in 
ambush with a body of his troops, set fire to some wood, which he had ordered to be placed 
near the walls for that purpose. When the pursuers saw a great amount of smoke arise from 
the walls, they supposed that some part of their city was on fire. They halted the pursuit, and 
returned to the relief of the city as quickly as possible. At the same time, the enemy, who 
before had fled, turned round and pressed hard upon their rear. As soon as they reached the 
place, where the ambush had been set, Himilco attacked them vigorously with his forces. He 
cut many of them to pieces, and the rest were made prisoners, [see also: Frontinus, 

Str.3. 10.51 

5 Himilco was encamped near Cronium, opposite the generals of Dionysius . They were 
between him and the town, and prevented the Carthaginian forces from entering the town, 



though the inhabitants of Cronium would readily have admitted them. Himilco therefore, 
when he was informed that the people were well disposed towards him, cut down all the 
wood that he could find, from the great quantity which grew near the enemy's camp; and 
piled it in front of them. Then, taking advantage of a wind that blew directly towards them, he 
set the wood on fire; and while the enemy were surrounded by a cloud of smoke, he slipped 
past them, and reached the walls. The inhabitants of Cronium opened their gates to him, and 
he entered the city, while the enemy was still unaware of his march. 

[11] Gesco. 

Hamilcar, one of the ablest generals that the Carthaginians ever had, was in command of their 
forces in Africa. But after a series of great successes, he was opposed by a faction, who were 
jealous of his reputation, and they charged him with planning to undermine the liberties of the 
people. Through their influence, he was condemned, and executed; and his brother Gesco was 
banished. New generals were then appointed; but under their command, the Carthaginian 
armies met with nothing but repeated defeats, until their very survival became a matter of 
doubt. In these difficulties, what could they do? They could not raise Hamilcar from his 
tomb. They therefore sent a contrite letter to Gesco, recalling him from exile and appointing 
him to be general of their armies. They promised to hand over to him his own, and his 
brother's enemies, for him to punish as he wished. Gesco, on his return to his country, 
ordered his enemies to be brought before him in chains. He ordered them to lie down upon 
their bellies on the ground, and he thrice put his foot lightly upon their necks. Then he said 
that, by this humiliation, he had taken sufficient revenge on them for his brother's death. 
After this, he dismissed them, adding: "I will not return evil with evil, but repay evil with 
good." This conduct won Gesco the favour and ready obedience of all parties, both of friends 
and enemies; as someone who was both amiable and great. And he soon brought them 
success in their public affairs; he conquered the enemy by his courage, and he gained the 
support of the vanquished by the sweetness of his nature. 

[12] Timoleon . 

When Timoleon was leading his army against the Carthaginians in Sicily, just as he was 
advancing to battle, they met a mule loaded with parsley. His army was intimidated by the 
omen; for it was customary with them, to cover tombs with parsley. But Timoleon gave a 
different turn to the omen, and cried out: "The gods have granted us the victory; for the 
Corinthians give a crown of parsley as a reward for victory in the Isthmian games." After 
saying this, he put a sprig of parsley upon his head; and his generals did the same. The rest of 
the army followed their example, and stuck pieces of parsley on their heads; then they 
advanced to battle, in full confidence of victory, [see also: Plutarch, Tim. 26] 

2 Timoleon closely besieged the tyrant Mamercus, who, by false promises and breach of 
oaths, had deceived and murdered many men. Mamercus promised to surrender himself, and 
stand trial before the Syracusans , if Timoleon would promise not to stand forward as his 
prosecutor. This condition was complied with, and Timoleon conducted Mamercus to 
Syracuse. As soon as he had introduced him into the assembly, he said: "I will not prosecute 
this man, for I have promised him not to. But I order him to be executed immediately. For 
there is no law more just, than that he, who has deceived many to their death, should for once 
be overcome by trickery." [see also: Plutarch, Tim.34 ] 



3 When Timoleon, according to the terms of a treaty of alliance, had gone the assistance of 
the Syracusans, he climbed a high mountain, from where he saw the Carthaginian army 
drawn up, to the number of fifty thousand men; they were in a bleak position, directly 
exposed to the wind and the enemy. He immediately convened a council. "Now," he said, "is 
the moment for victory. For there exists an oracle, which foretells defeat for an army, which 
occupies the exact position which the Carthaginians have taken. And the time is now at hand, 
when the oracle will be fulfilled." This assurance gave courage to the Greeks, and despite 
being very inferior in numbers they obtained the victory. 

[13] Ariston . 

When Ariston with one small vessel was accompanying the transport ships, which were laden 
with corn, an enemy ship appeared, gave chase, and caught up with him, just as he was about 
to land. Ariston placed the transport ships as close to the shore as he could, and he himself 
kept on the outside of them. So that if the enemy attacked the men, who were landing the 
corn, they would be harassed with missiles from the transports; and if they attacked the ships, 
he would come against their triremes from the side, and hem them in between them and his 
own vessel 

2 Ariston, the Corinthian general, after a naval engagement between the Athenians and 
Syracusans, in which the victory remained undecided, as both sides remained at sea, ordered 
provisions to be got ready, and headed for the shore. After his forces had disembarked, and 
made a hasty meal, he ordered them all on board again. The Athenians, supposing that the 
enemy had retreated in acknowledgement of their defeat, and had left them as masters of the 
sea, exulted in their victory and returned to land. While some of them were employed on one 
thing, and some on another, in preparation for their dinner, the Syracusans suddenly attacked 
them. In the Athenian fleet, all was confusion; leaving their dinner, they all boarded their 
ships as hastily as possible. But the Syracusans, who had thoroughly refreshed themselves, 
obtained an easy victory, [see also: Thucydides, 7.39 1 

[14] Thrasymedes. 

Thrasymedes, son of Philomelus, fell in love with the daughter of Peisistratus ; as she was 
walking in a procession, he ran up to her and greeted her. Her brother resented this liberty, 
and regarded it as an affront; but Peisistratus calmly observed to him, "If we punish men for 
having too great an affection for us, what must we do with those who openly hate us?" The 
passion of Thrasymedes increased with every day, and he engaged a group of his friends, to 
help him to obtain the object of his desire; they achieved this, while she was assisting at a 
religious ceremony. Forcing their way through the crowd with drawn swords, they seized the 
maid, and carried her onto a ship, with which they set sail for Aegina . Hippias , the elder of 
her brothers, was at that time clearing the seas of pirates. Supposing from the speed at which 
it travelled, that their ship also belonged to pirates, he bore down on it, and captured it. When 
Thrasymedes and the others were brought before the tyrant, to answer for their outrage, 
instead of begging for mercy, they told him with firmness and resolution, to treat them as he 
pleased. They assured him that, from the time they had resolved upon the attempt, they had 
resigned themselves to death, and despised it. Peisistratus was impressed by the dignity of 
mind which they revealed, and he gave his daughter in marriage to Thrasymedes. This act 
gained for him the favour and goodwill of all his subjects; they no longer regarded him as a 
tyrant, but as an affectionate father, and a patriotic citizen, [see also: Plutarch, Mor.189] 



[15] Megacles. 



#_ Megacles of Messene in Sicily opposed Agathocles , the tyrant of Syracuse , with 
extraordinary vigour. He aroused many of the Sicilians against Agathocles, and offered a 
reward to anyone who assassinated him. Agathocles, who was annoyed by his behaviour, 
moved to besiege Messene. He sent a herald to demand Megacles, declaring that, if he was 
not given up to him, he would storm the city and reduce all the inhabitants to slavery. 
Megacles, who despised death, proposed to his fellow citizens, that he should be appointed to 
be their ambassador; in which case, he would voluntarily surrender himself into the hands of 
the tyrant. The Messenians did as he suggested. Megacles was brought into the camp of 
Agathocles, and spoke to him as follows: "I come in the name of my city, as an ambassador 
from the Messenians; and the object of my embassy is to die. But first convene your friends, 
and give me a hearing." Agathocles therefore summoned his friends, and Megacles was 
brought before them. After pleading for the rights of his country, he said: "If the Messenians 
had engaged in an expedition against Syracuse, with the intention of completely destroying it, 
would you not have done the same things against the Messenians, which I have done against 
the Syracusans?" Agathocles smiled at the question; and his friends, who were present, 
interceded on behalf of Megacles. Accordingly, Agathocles sent him back unhurt, concluded 
the war, and entered into an alliance with the Messenians. 
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[16] Pammenes . 

When Pammenes was marching his army through Phocis to Thebes , he found the enemy in 
charge of a fort called Philoboeotus, to which there were two narrow approaches; one was 
defended by a strong position which the enemy had secured, but the other was more open. 
Pammenes ordered his army to march to the right, as if intending to force their way through 
the latter approach, with the front of their line contracted, but with their formation deepened. 
The enemy collected all their forces to oppose him, and even abandoned the position which 
they had occupied, in order to defend the other pass. This was what Pammenes hoped for, and 
he immediately sent a body of troops to take possession of the deserted position. Then he 
marched his army without loss, through the approach which it commanded. 

2 Pammenes was strong in cavalry, but in infantry very inferior to the enemy, who 
outnumbered him particularly in peltasts , . He posted the few peltasts he had, and some of his 
light infantry, against the strongest part of the enemy's army; and he ordered them after a 
short skirmish to turn to flight, and thereby to draw the peltasts of the enemy away from the 
main body of their army. When this turned out as he hoped, he advanced at the head of a 
body of cavalry from the other wing, and charged furiously at their rear, while the troops, 
who before had fled, turned around to face them. In this way he surrounded the enemy, and 
either took them prisoners, or cut them to pieces, [see also: Frontinus, Str.2.3.3 1 

3 Pammenes wished to make himself master of the harbour of Sicyon , which was then under 
the protection of the Thebans. At the same time as he advanced against the city by land, he 
manned a merchant ship with soldiers, and stationed it at the mouth of the harbour. Towards 
the evening, some of these soldiers, without arms, went on shore in the guise of merchants, to 
make purchases and see the market. When the evening was well advanced, and the ship had 
entered the harbour, with a great and confused noise Pammenes attacked the city. All the 
inhabitants ran to the district, where the attack was being made. Even the men who lived by 
the beach left it, and ran to the assistance of their friends in the city. In the meantime, the 
armed troops from the ship went on shore, and made themselves masters of the harbour 
without opposition, [see also: Frontinus, Str.3.2.101 



4 Pammenes ordered his men to follow the orders of the trumpet, in a manner completely 
opposite to their usual meaning. As soon as they heard the retreat sounded, they were 
instructed to attack; and when the trumpet sounded an attack, they were told to retreat. And 
he used both of these devices successfully. 

5 Pammenes, with a small force, was surprised by the enemy, who were very superior in 
numbers. He sent a spy into their camp, who discovered their password, and on his return he 
disclosed it to Pammenes. At midnight he attacked their camp; and while the enemy in the 
dark could not recognise each other, and could not distinguish their friends from their foes, 
who also knew the password, he obtained a complete victory. 

[17] Heracleides. 

#_ When Demetrius undertook an expedition into Lydia , he left Heracleides in charge of 
Athens in his absence. The Athenian generals sought to take advantage of this opportunity. 
They tried to persuade Hierocles of Caria, the general of the mercenaries, to open the gates by 
night, and admit the Athenian troops; the Athenians would then murder Heracleides, and 
make themselves masters of the place. This conspiracy, in which the generals Hipparchus and 
Mnesidemus took the lead, was formed at Ilissus, where the lesser mysteries were celebrated. 
However Hierocles, who remained true to Heracleides and to his duty, informed him of the 
hostile plot. Heracleides arranged with Hierocles to admit the Athenians, by opening only a 
part of the gates. Accordingly, four hundred and twenty men were let in during the night, 
under the leadership of Mnesidemus, Polycles, Callisthenes, Theopompus, Satyrus, 
Onetorides, Sthenocrates and Pythion. As soon as they had entered, Heracleides attacked 
them with two thousand soldiers, who methodically cut down all the conspirators. 

2 #_ Heracleides , the Tarentine architect, promised to Philippus , the father of Perseus , that 
he would with his own hand destroy the Rhodian fleet. When he left the royal palace, he 
showed the people the marks of the king's cruel treatment of him, and took refuge at the 
altars. The Macedonians expressed great compassion for him, and with their support he got 
into a boat, and escaped to Rhodes. "I come to you," he said to the Rhodians, "for refuge from 
the cruel treatment which I have experienced at the hands of Philippus, only because I 
prevented an unjust war he planned against you. As proof of the truth of what I say, here is 
his letter, addressed to the Cretans , in which he expressly declares his intention of making 
war upon the Rhodians." The letter seemed to confirm his story beyond doubt; the Rhodians 
therefore welcomed him, and thought that he could assist them against Philippus. Then, 
taking advantage of a rough and windy night, he set fire to all their docks. Thirteen of them 
were entirely destroyed, with all the ships that were in them. As soon as he saw the fire take 
hold, Heracleides got into a boat and escaped. He crossed over to Macedonia, where he 
afterwards held the first place among Philippus' friends. 

[ 1 8] Agathostratus. 

#The Rhodians were engaged in a war with Ptolemaeus , whose fleet then lay at Ephesus . 
Chremonides , Ptolemaeus' admiral, embarked and put to sea, with the intention of bringing 
the Rhodians to battle. Agathostratus sailed with the Rhodians (?) on a single ship; and 
having shown himself to the enemy, returned to port, as if avoiding battle. The enemy gave a 
general cheer, at seeing the Rhodians retreat, and themselves also returned to port. Then 
Agathostratus put to sea again as quickly as possible, and in a close compact line bore down 



upon the enemy, just as they were landing at the temple of Aphrodite . He attacked them 
vigorously, while they were so unprepared for action, and obtained a complete victory. 

[19] Lycus. 

Aenetus , the general of Demetrius , was left in charge of Ephesus, and he gave shelter there to 
a number of pirates, who committed great depredations in the neighbouring countries. Lycus, 
the general of Lysimachus , managed to bribe Andron, the pirate-chief, to betray Ephesus to 
him, and the plot was carried out as follows. The pirate admitted into the city a body of 
Lycus' troops, who were unarmed, in their coats and cloaks, and bound as prisoners. As soon 
as they had advanced up to the citadel, he ordered them to draw their swords, which they 
carried concealed under their arms. After slaying the sentinels and guards, they gave the pre- 
arranged signal to Lycus. Lycus forced his way to them with the rest of his army, took 
Aenetus prisoner, and made himself master of Ephesus. But after paying the pirates, 
according to their agreement, he expelled them from the city; because he rightly concluded 
that he could not depend on their loyalty to him, when they had been so very unfaithful to 
their former friends, [see also: Frontinus, Str.3.3.71 

[20] Menecrates . 

When Menecrates attacked Salamis in Cyprus , his men were twice driven from the walls and 
fled to their ships. He renewed the attacked a third time, and gave orders to the masters of the 
vessels to weigh anchor and sail away to a promontory nearby, behind which they were to 
anchor and lie concealed. The soldiers, after preparing their engines and ladders, again 
attacked the walls, and were again beaten off; but when they could see none of their ships, 
and found no hope of safety left to them, except in victory, they returned to the fight. They 
acquired fresh courage from despair, drove the defenders from the walls, and made 
themselves masters of Salamis. 

[21] Athenodorus. 

After Athenodorus, the king's general, had been defeated by Phocion at Atarneus , and forced 
to retreat, he made all his officers and soldiers take an oath, that they would continue to fight 
as long as they were able to stand. Then he led them to the same spot, and renewed the fight. 
The conquered, under the constraint of their oath, became victorious; and the victors fled. 

[22] Diotimus . 

While Diotimus was escorting some transport ships with ten triremes , he was intercepted by 
the Lacedaemonians with a fleet a twenty ships at Chios . Keeping close by his transports, he 
maintained a running fight; and, by separately attacking the enemy's ships, as they came up to 
him, he defeated a fleet of double his size without any loss, through his courage and excellent 
tactics. 

2 Diotimus with ten ships advanced against a Lacedaemonian fleet of the same number; but 
they were conscious of the Athenians' superior seamanship, and he could not bring them to a 
battle. He afterwards joined his ships together, two by two, hosting the sails of only one of 
the pair, and thus put to sea. The Lacedaemonians, by the appearance of the sails, discerned 
only five ships, and, on the assumption that the enemy's force was as small as that, they 



immediately bore down upon them. As soon as they had advanced too near to escape from 
him, Diotimus untied his ships and confronted their fleet with an equal force. And the 
Athenians were so superior to the enemy in seamanship, that they sank six of their ships, and 
captured the other four. 

3 Diotimus, the Athenian admiral, was put in command of an expedition, that needed to be 
completed quickly. He secretly informed the captains of the fleet, that he intended to take 
with him only the fastest vessels, which could keep up with him. He said this, not because he 
intended to leave any of them behind, but in order to make them exert themselves, and 
therefore give vigour to the expedition by their promptness and speed. 

4 When Diotimus wanted to invade an enemy's country, he landed a small party from each 
ship by night, and formed them into an ambush. Early in the morning, he approached that part 
of the shore, near which he had planted the ambush. He ordered the soldiers on board to 
prepare for action, and he gave the appearance of intending to put some boats, with armed 
men on them, on shore. The enemy advanced to the place, to dispute the landing. When a 
signal was given, the troops sallied out from their ambush, and fell upon the enemy's rear. 
They slew many of them, and put the rest to flight. Diotimus then landed his army without 
further opposition. 

[23] Tynnichus. 

When Theudosia , a city of Pontus, was besieged by the neighbouring tyrants, and in danger 
of being captured, Tynnichus relieved the city with one transport ship and one warship. 
Taking with him as many soldiers as he could, with three trumpets, and some canoes, he 
arrived near the town in the night. He posted each trumpeter in a separate canoe, and ordered 
them to advance at a good distance from each other, and to sound their instrument not 
separately, but together, and at regular intervals; so that it might appear to be the sound, not 
of a single trumpet, but of several. The besiegers supposed that a large fleet was arriving, and 
abandoned their position, thinking themselves lucky to have made their escape. They left 
Tynnichus in possession of the port, and he was able to send reinforcements into the town. 

[24] Cleitarchus . 

When the enemy advanced against Cleitarchus, to avoid being blocked up by them in the 
town, he marched out his forces. Then he ordered the gates to be locked, and the keys to be 
thrown over the walls. He took the keys, and showed them to his soldiers, who, finding that 
all hope of a retreat was thus removed, fought bravely, and by their courage defeated the 
enemy. 

[25] Timarchus. 

#_ When Timarchus the Aetolian had landed his forces in a densely populated part of Asia , so 
that his men should not be deterred from carrying out the enterprise by the great numbers 
which the enemy might bring to confront them, he set fire to his ships, and thus removed all 
hope of effecting a safe retreat. His army, seeing no alternative but death or victory, fought 
valiantly and obtained the victory. 



[26] Eudocimus. 



When some disputes arose in his camp, Eudocimus was unable to compose them, and the 
rival groups were on the point of deciding their differences by arms. Eudocimus ordered 
some couriers to appear, as if they had just arrived, and to announce that the enemy was 
approaching, and that they had even begun to destroy the palisades. The news of the enemy's 
approach immediately composed the internal strife; and every soldier ran to his post for the 
common good. 

[27] Pausistratus. 

#_ When Pausistratus, the Rhodian admiral, found that a great quantity of weapons had been 
lost, he ordered his men on board, each carrying his own weapons. As soon as they were all 
on board, he commanded every man to disarm; and certain officers, whom he had appointed 
for this purpose, took care that no weapons were carried back on shore. 

[28] Theognis . 

In order to put an end to disputes which were forming in the Athenian army about the battle 
positions of companies and units, Theognis dispatched a body of cavalry and officers by 
night; with orders to stop in a conspicuous position a little distance away, where they might 
be seen by the army, and taken for the enemy. When they appeared in that position, Theognis, 
in a pretended hurry and confusion, ordered the army to form up immediately, and everyone 
to fall into their ranks, as if the enemy were actually in arms and advancing against them. The 
fear of attack left no time for contention, but each soldier readily posted himself in his old 
position. Theognis then told them, that the pretended enemy were in fact there friends and 
fellow soldiers. "But," he said, "in future let us have no more disputes about positions; each 
of you should maintain the post, which you now have taken." [see also: Frontinus, Str.4.1.8 ] 

2 When Theognis suspected that spies had infiltrated into the camp, he posted guards on the 
outside of the trenches, and then ordered every man to take his station by his own weapons. 
In consequence of this order, the spies became easy to distinguish; either because they moved 
away, or because they had no weapons by which to post themselves. 

[29] Diodes. 

When Diocles, the Athenian general, was marching in the enemy's country, he could not 
make his men keep their ranks, or carry their weapons. Therefore he continually changed the 
password; from which the men concluded that the enemy were not far off. This made them 
take up their weapons, and preserve their ranks. 

[30] Chileus. 

Chileus the Arcadian , when he was staying at Lacedaemon , learned that the Spartans were 
planning to fortify the Isthmus , and to withdraw from the general alliance of the Athenians 
and the other Greeks, who lived outside the Peloponnese . Chileus observed to them, that if 
the Athenians and other Greeks should ever enter into friendship with the Persians , the 
barbarians would find a thousand ways to cross into the Peloponnese. The Lacedaemonians 
felt the force of his observations; they thought no more about the Isthmus, but joined the 
general alliance of the Greeks. 



[31] Cypselus . 



After he had sent the most eminent of the Bacchiades to consult the oracle at Delphi about 
some public business of the Corinthians , Cypselus forbade them to return to Corinth. Thus, 
by getting rid of the most powerful family in the state, he easily established himself as tyrant. 

[32] Telesinicus. 

Telesinicus the Corinthian fought against the Athenians in front of the harbour of Syracuse . 
When the battle had continued for most of the day, and both sides were exhausted, 
Telesinicus sent a light vessel to the city, with orders to bring provisions down to the beach. 
When they had done this, though the battle was still undecided, at a given signal the 
Corinthian fleet retreated into port. After the Corinthians had left, the Athenians also returned 
to land; the men went on shore, and were employed in various tasks for the preparation of 
dinner. Meanwhile, Telesinicus' men had eaten a short and hasty meal, and he put to sea 
again. He covered his decks with marksmen and archers, and suddenly attacked the 
Athenians, who ran to their ships from their different tasks in tumult and confusion. 
Telesinicus bore down on their sterns, before they had time to turn around, and he obtained a 
complete and easy victory. 

2 Telesinicus observed the enemy ate when he did, and copied him in all their movements. 
He ordered some of his best sailing vessels to take their meal early in the morning; and at the 
usual time, he gave the signal for the rest of the fleet to eat. When the enemy did the same, 
those Syracusans, who had already taken their meals, boarded their ships and attacked the 
enemy, who were unprepared and in disorder, and destroyed many of their triremes . 

[33] Pompiscus . 

Pompiscus the Arcadian made it a general rule, whenever he encamped, to fortify the roads 
leading to his camp with both palisades and trenches; and also to make new roads behind 
them. In this way, any scouts or spies, who tried to enter the camp by night, would fall into 
the trenches; and when they turned around, they would be unable to find their way back. 

2 When Pompiscus perceived that the enemy, because they were stationed very close by, 
could observe his signals and orders, he secretly instructed his men, to do the exact opposite 
of the signals they were given. 

3 Pompiscus had so formed his camp, that it almost surrounded the city he was besieging, 
but in a single area he deliberately left it open. He ordered that the approach to the city in that 
direction should be safe and free for all, who might have occasion to use it; and he ordered 
his marauding parties not to attack anyone who was found there, whether they were going to 
the city, or coming away from it. The citizens, finding that they could use that route without 
harm, went into the country as their concerns required, and passed backwards and forwards 
without any precautions. When his scouts informed him, that great numbers of the inhabitants 
were in that area, Pompiscus suddenly attacked them, and made them prisoners. 

4 Finding that he could not capture a town by force, Pompiscus bribed a deserter to inform 
the enemy, that the Arcadians had recalled him, and that he had been ordered to raise the 
siege. The inhabitants rejoiced at the news, and when soon afterwards they saw the enemy 
strike their tents, and retreat, they fully believed what the deserter had told them. They came 



out of the city in crowds, to seize whatever they could find that was worth carrying off from 
the enemy's camp; but Pompiscus suddenly returned, and fell upon them. Thus he captured 
both the men themselves, and their city. 

5 In order to capture the enemy's scouts, Pompiscus always had only a few roads leading to 
his camp, which were open and exposed; and he ordered his marauding parties to leave and 
return by side-roads. The scouts, who did not dare to use the open roads, used to travel by the 
side-roads; and thus they soon fell into the foragers' hands. 

6 Pompiscus used to employ as scouts persons, who were not acquainted with each other; so 
that they might be less likely to group together, and give in false reports. He also ordered 
them not to communicate in any way with anyone within the camp; so that no-one would be 
able, by talking to them, to inform the enemy of their errands. 

[34] Nicon. 

In order to pass by the enemy's triremes without being noticed, Nicon of Samos painted his 
ship in the same manner as theirs; and he chose some of the ablest and most expert hands he 
had on board, to work on the oars. Then he headed straight past the enemy; his crew, as soon 
as they came near enough, saluted by signs the sailors of the other fleet, who were taken by 
surprise. It was not until the ship had got to their rear, and from there had set out on a 
different course, that they realised that it was an enemy ship, and by that time it had got out 
of their reach. 

[35] Nearchus . 

Nearchus the Cretan made himself master of Telmessus , which was then in the hands of 
Antipatrides, by the following stratagem. When he sailed into the harbour, Antipatrides, who 
was an old acquaintance of his, came out of the fort towards him, and asked if he was on any 
particular business, and whether he was in need of anything. The Cretan told him, that he had 
some girl musicians on board, and also some slaves in fetters, that he would be glad to leave 
on shore with him; and Antipatrides readily agreed to this. The women were accordingly 
conducted into the fort; and the slaves accompanied them, carrying their instruments and 
baggage. But small swords were hidden in the flutes, and shields were hidden in the baskets; 
and, as soon as they had entered the fort, the attendants immediately seized the weapons, and 
took possession of the fort; in this way, they made Nearchus master of Telmessus. 

[36] Dorotheus. 

When Dorotheus of Leucas , in a single ship, was pursued by two enemy ships, he steered 
towards a harbour. Slipping by the mouth of it, he suddenly tacked around, and promptly bore 
down on the vessel which was first in the pursuit. That ship, supposing that he intended to 
enter the harbour, had set all its sails in that direction, and before it had time to change its 
course and face him, he sank it at the first attack. The other ship, seeing the fate of its 
companion, immediately sailed away. 



[37] Sosistratus . 



#_ Sosistratus persuaded the Syracusans to pass a general decree for the banishment of all 
those, with their families, who had any connection with Agathocles , or who were in any 
degree instrumental in raising him to power. These men were accordingly conducted out of 
the city by a body of a thousand men, consisting partly of cavalry, who fell upon them and 
slew most of them. Sosistratus afterwards proscribed those who had escaped, and confiscated 
the property of the exiles, which he used to hire Greek and barbarian mercenaries. He 
liberated the men who had been condemned to the quarries, and took them also into his 
service; they became his bodyguard, and by their assistance he became ruler of Syracuse. 

[38] Diognetus. 

When Diognetus the Athenian had advanced against a city, he planted an ambush during the 
night, and the next day he openly attacked the city with a naval force. Upon his approach, the 
enemy immediately marched out of the city, to dispute his landing; but then the men came 
out of their ambush, and easily took possession of the city, which was left defenceless and 
open. The enemy were bewildered and dubious, whether to dispute the landing of the 
invaders, or to attempt to recover their city. Diognetus took advantage of their confusion; he 
landed his troops, and defeated the force that advanced against him. 

[39] Archebius. 

Archebius of Heracleia , when the enemy were perpetually harassing the country with raids 
against the coasts, fastened together some fishing boats, and secured them with ropes run 
through their keels; then he posted himself with a body of troops in ambush nearby. A 
trumpeter was placed in a tree, in order to observe the enemy, and as soon as he saw them 
steering towards the coast with a small boat and two transport ships, he gave a signal to the 
men in the ambush. After the enemy had landed, and some of them were engaged in 
plundering the countryside, and others in loosing the boats, the men suddenly sallied out, 
attacked them, and cut them to pieces. Archebius captured the small boat and transports, and 
brought them into the harbour. 

[40] Aristocrates . 

When Aristocrates of Athens captured a Lacedaemonian ship, he manned it with his own 
crew, and a considerable military force, and he steered to a city which was in alliance with 
the Lacedaemonians. The men who were in charge of the harbour readily admitted him, as a 
friend and ally. But as soon as the men had landed, they fell upon the inhabitants and guards, 
who were casually walking on the beach. They slew ten, who tried to resist them, and carried 
off twenty five prisoners, for whom Aristocrates afterwards received a considerable ransom. 

[41] Aristomachus . 

When Aristomachus captured some triremes of the Cardians , he placed his own rowers at 
their oars, and decorated them with the colours and standards of his own ships, which he 
towed after him as if in triumph. In the evening he entered the harbour, with music playing, 
and the Cardians flocked out of the city, to see their victorious fleet. When Aristomachus' 
troops landed, they made a dreadful slaughter of them. 



[42] Charimenes. 



When Charimenes the Milesian fled to Phaselis , and was closely pursued by some warships 
of Pericles the Lycian, he put to shore and, changing his clothes, travelled on foot through the 
dominions of Pericles. 

[43] Calliades. 

Calliades, the master of a ship, was overtaken by a warship before he could reach port. 
Calliades so managed his rudder, as to receive upon it the oars of the enemy's first bench, and 
thereby he broke the force of their attacks upon his stern. By this means, he kept them away 
for some time, and under cover of night he succeeded in escaping. 

[44] Memnon . 

Memnon had decided to make war on Leucon tyrant of the Bosphorus . In order to acquaint 
himself with Leucon's forces, and the population of the country, he dispatched Archibiades of 
Byzantium on a trireme, as his ambassador to Leucon, as if to arrange an alliance with him. 
And with him he sent an eminent citharode , Aristonicus of Olynthus , the most celebrated 
artist of his day in Greece; in order that whatever towns he touched at in his journey, 
Aristonicus might publicly entertain them with his musical abilities. When the inhabitants of 
course crowded to the theatres to hear him, the ambassador was able, from the number of 
men he saw there, to form some estimate of the population of the respective places. 

2 Memnon, when encamped on a plain before the enemy, to decoy them from an 
advantageous post they had taken, retreated to a greater distance from them; and drew up 
only a part of his army, to make the enemy believe that some disaster had occurred in his 
camp. And to support such a suspicion, he at the same time dispatched a deserter over to 
them, to inform them that a mutiny had taken place in his army; and that, because he could 
not trust his troops, he had for fear of an attack from the enemy retreated to a greater distance. 
His retreat, and the diminished appearance of his army, combined to persuade the enemy of 
the truth of the deserter's story. They therefore decided to leave their position, and offered 
him battle. Then the army of Memnon, instead of being divided by mutinies, marched out in 
one firm body; they attacked the enemy, and obtained a complete victory, [see also: 
Frontinus, Str.2.5.18] 

3 When Chares besieged Aristonymus in Methymna , Memnon sent an embassy to him, 
asking him to desist from any further hostilities against Aristonymus, who was his father's 
friend and ally. He said that, if Chares persisted in the siege, he would relieve Aristonymus 
with a powerful force during the next night. Chares ridiculed the embassy's message; 
supposing that it was impossible to transport so large an army so far, by the next night. But 
Memnon, as soon as he had dispatched the embassy, marched his forces five stades, and 
embarked twelve hundred men; with orders as soon as ever they were landed at the citadel, to 
kindle a fire, and attack the enemy. Such an unexpected attack in the dark, with a fire at the 
same time blazing, persuaded Chares to make a precipitate retreat, because he supposed that 
Memnon had taken possession of the citadel with all the force that he had pretended to send. 

4 Memnon with a body of four thousand troops advanced against Magnesia ; and he pitched 
and fortified his camp at the distance of forty stades from the city, which was defended by 
Parmenion and Attalus with a force of ten thousand men. Then he led his forces out; but, 
when the enemy advanced against him, he sounded a retreat; and marched his army back into 
the camp. The enemy retreated in the same manner. Memnon again drew up his army, and as 



soon as the enemy advanced against him, he again retreated. The enemy continued to copy 
his movements; they advanced to battle when he marched out, and retreated when he 
retreated. At last, after the enemy had retreated from the field, put off their arms, and were at 
dinner, Memnon immediately returned and attacked them. They rose up hastily from their 
meal, some without weapons, others hastily snatching them up, and all in great confusion; 
and before they had time to form themselves in a phalanx , he attacked them and secured a 
victory. Many of them were cut to pieces, and many taken prisoners; those, who escaped, fled 
for refuge to Magnesia. 

5 When Memnon advanced against Cyzicus , he put a Macedonian cap upon his head, and 
made all his army do the same. The generals of Cyzicus, observing their appearance from the 
walls, supposed that Chalcus the Macedonian, their friend and ally, was marching to their 
assistance with a body of troops; and opened their gates to receive him. However they 
discovered their error just soon enough to correct it, and shut their gates against him; 
Memnon had to content himself with ravaging their country, [see also: Diodorus, 17.7 1 

[45] Philomelus . 

When the Phocians were attacked by the united forces of Thebes and Thessaly , Philomelus 
promised that he would bring the war to a successful conclusion, if the Phocians would make 
him their commander. They readily agreed to this, and he was enabled to hire a body of 
mercenaries. But instead of employing them against the common enemy, he bribed them with 
the money from the sanctuaries, and by their assistance he established himself as tyrant, 
instead of general. 

[46] Democles . 

Democles, who was sent on an embassy by Dionysius the tyrant, was accused by the other 
ambassadors of neglecting the tyrant's interests. When this was reported to Dionysius, and he 
expressed his resentment, Democles said: "Our quarrels originated merely in this: after 
supper, they wanted sing the paeans of Stesichorus and Pindarus , and I wanted to sing your 
paeans." And at the same time, he recited some of Dionysius' verses. The tyrant was so 
pleased with his taste, that he paid no more attention to the accusations. 

[47] Panaetius. 

Panaetius was appointed general of Leontini , in a war against Megara concerning the 
boundaries of their respective territories. The first use he made of his authority was to stir up 
the camp servants and the infantry against the merchants and the cavalry, because the latter 
had every advantage in war, while they themselves struggled under every hardship that 
attended it. He then ordered them all to disarm themselves, and to pile up their weapons at the 
gate of the camp, so that an account could be made of them, and their condition could be 
examined. He ordered the servants to take the horses, and feed them. He had six hundred 
peltasts , who were ready to fight and devoted to his interests; and he ordered their 
commanding officer to make an account of the weapons. Then he withdrew to the trees, 
where the servants and horses were stationed, as if to enjoy the shade a little; and there he 
persuaded the servants to attack their masters. The servants accordingly mounted the horses, 
and seized the weapons, taking them from the peltasts , who were aware of his intentions. 
Then they fell upon their masters, while they were defenceless and unarmed, and cut them to 



pieces. The peltasts , who had joined in the slaughter, immediately marched to the city and 
took possession of it; and in this way, Panaetius became tyrant of the city. 

[48] Pyraechmes. 

A sling has a longer range than a bow; as was proved when Pyraechmes, who was armed with 
a sling, was victorious in single combat against Aeschines, who was armed with a bow. [see 
also: Strabo, 8.357(3.33)1 
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[Preface] To your most sacred majesties, Antoninus and Verus, I also address this sixth book 
of Stratagems; and I most ardently hope hereafter to employ myself in handing down to 
posterity those excellent stratagems which you yourselves have practiced in your wars, which 
have been a uniform series of successes. For superior as you are to ancient generals in power 
and fortune, far more do you excel them in experience and abilities; by which you have so 
successfully terminated foreign wars with many barbarous nations, and in concert with your 
father you have formed plans for the permanent management of the conquered Moors , the 
subjugated Britons , and the humbled Getae . The Persians and the Parthians now call down 
the thunder of your war upon them. Go then, and under the the favour of the immortal gods, 
display your wisdom in forming plans, and your fortitude in the execution of them. I shall be 
happy to employ myself in a full and accurate relation of those exploits, which posterity will 
receive with admiration. In the mean time, I will add more achievements of ancient heroes, to 
those that I have already offered to you. 

[1] Jason . 

Jason, having formed a plan to attack a city in Thessaly , without communicating his plan to 
his army, ordered them to be reviewed, and to receive their pay. As soon as they came to the 
ground, in arms, and in good spirits, messengers suddenly arrived with intelligence, that the 
enemy had invaded their territories, and were just as far distant, as the city which he had it in 
mind to attack. The army, equipped for battle, urged him to make no delay, but to lead them 
immediately against the enemy. He availed himself of their request, marched against the city, 
surprised it, and took it, while the victors and the vanquished were equally unaware of his 
intentions. 

2 Jason the Thessalian was being pressed by his men for their pay, and he did not have the 
money to discharge the arrears. He ran hastily into his mother's apartments, as if to escape the 



violence of the soldiers, and two or three of them at the same time rushed in with him. His 
mother, who was exceedingly rich, composed all their differences, and paid the arrears. 

3 Jason lacked money to pay his troops after a war, which he had concluded with success. 
He told his mother, that in the course of the war he had received manifest assistance from the 
Dioscuri , and that he had vowed that, if he was successful, he would celebrate a magnificent 
sacrifice in honour of them; to which he had invited his generals, commanders, captains, and 
all the officers in the army. Believing this, she sent him cups, bowls, tables, and the whole 
collection of table plate that she had, in gold and silver. As soon as he received it, he sold it 
all, and paid his mercenaries. 

4 Jason had taken a city, that was very rich, and full of elegant and valuable commodities. 
He sent a messenger to his mother, asking her to send all the servants she had about her, who 
were versed in works of elegance and embroidery, to choose for her such articles as they 
thought most magnificent, and most suitable for her to receive. She therefore ordered all, 
whose taste she most relied upon, to go upon this errand; but Jason kept them imprisoned, 
until she purchased their ransom at great expense. 

5 Jason, with one of his brothers, went to his mother, who was entertaining herself with her 
servants in the room, where the needlework and embroidery were done. He pretended to have 
business of importance, on which to consult her, and ask the servants to withdraw. The 
guards accordingly conducted them out of the room; and after a long conversation, Jason 
laughed, and told his mother, that if she wanted her servants back again, she would have to 
send for them, and ransom them. 

6 Jason had a brother, whose name was Meriones. Meriones was exceedingly wealthy, but 
very mean, and not at all disposed to supply his pressing needs. When a son was born to 
Jason, he invited the Thessalian chiefs to an entertainment on the occasion, when a name was 
to be given to the child; and he particularly invited his brother, whom he wished to take a 
principal part in the ceremony. While Meriones was thus engaged, Jason pretended to go out 
hunting; but instead of that, he went to Pagasae , the place where his brother resided. 
Surrounding his house with a troop of armed men, he bound up the servants, and took away 
twenty talents of silver. He then returned in high spirits to the entertainment, where he 
desired his brother to preside over the proceedings, and also begged him to give a name to the 
child. Meriones, who at that moment was informed that his house had been plundered, gave 
the child the name of Porthaon, or the plunderer. 

7 Jason, accompanied by his brother Polydorus, went to take possession of a city, and to sell 
the confiscated property in it. At bathing time, he advised his brother, in order to improve the 
circulation of his blood, to rub his body well, and use the strigil freely, as he did. As he 
endeavoured to do this, Jason remarked to him, that the ring which he wore on his finger was 
hindering him. He advised him to pull the ring off, and put it aside, until he was dressed 
again. Polydorus accordingly handed the ring, to someone who was standing nearby, to hold 
for him. But that man, as he had been instructed by Jason, took it directly to Polydorus' wife, 
and asked her for ten talents of gold, producing her husband's ring as proof of his commission 
for that purpose. This convinced her, and she immediately gave the money to the messenger, 
and as soon as he brought it to Jason, he gave up the strigil, and told his brother that it was 
time to get dressed. 



[2] Alexander of Pherae. 



While Leosthenes lay before Panormus, Alexander did not dare to risk a general action with 
the whole Athenian fleet, but sent a messenger to the garrison by night (?) on a light boat. He 
directed them, if the enemy detached any ships from their station, to let him know of it, by 
lighting an additional beacon on the tower facing the garrison in Magnesia ; and the men in 
Magnesia would then light a beacon towards Pagasae. Leosthenes, according to his plans, 
dispatched a ship to Samos , another to Thasos , and a third to the Hellespont . The besieged 
garrison informed Alexander of this by the signals which had been agreed; and he 
immediately attacked the Athenian fleet while it was thus weakened, and defeated them, [see 
also: Diodorus, 15.95 1 

2 Alexander, after the battle of Peparethus , dispatched some vessels immediately to the 
market in the Peiraeus , in the hope of catching the Athenians relaxed and off their guard, in 
consequence of their recent victory. He ordered his men to seize all the money they found on 
the tables. The Athenians, supposing them to be friends, never attempted to prevent them 
landing. But as soon as they had landed, they went on the attack, and with drawn swords 
immediately secured possession of the money tables. While the Athenians fled into the city, 
to give information to the generals of what had happened at the Peiraeus, they possessed 
themselves of the money, and retreated to their ships. 

[3] Athenocles. 

When Athenocles was closely besieged, as protection against the battering ram and other 
siege machines, the he contrived to run bars of lead along the sides of the fortress, which 
broke the violence of the blows, and damaged the enemy's machines. Against this device, the 
besiegers sent forward another machine, which dislodged the mass of lead in such a direction, 
that its fall hurt no-one who was under it. Then, under cover of the testudo, they advanced 
again to the attack, and shook the walls. Nevertheless, the men inside the fortress continued 
to exert themselves vigorously. Through brazen pipes they poured molten lead from the 
walls, which split up the testudo . But the enemy contrived, from the siege works which they 
had erected, to largely counteract the effect of the lead, by pouring on it a quantity of vinegar, 
which soon extinguished the lead, as well as other combustibles which were thrown from the 
walls. For nothing is more effective than vinegar in extinguishing fire; nor can anything be 
secured against fire in a better way, than by rubbing it over with vinegar; the fire no sooner 
touches the liquid, than it is extinguished. They also hung sponges filled with water around it. 
And some covered their machines with sand and dirt, as protection against the molten lead. 

[4] Philopoemen . 

#_ Philopoemen thought it was not the part of a good general, to always lead the phalanx ; but 
he used to ride through the ranks, and be sometimes in the van, sometimes in the centre, and 
sometimes in the rear. By his means, he saw everything, and was always at hand to correct 
whatever he saw that was wrong in any part of the army. 

2 When Philopoemen was defeated by the Lacedaemonians , and was pursued by them to the 
river Eurotas, as soon as he crossed the river, he ordered the cavalry to unbridle their horses, 
and give them water. The Lacedaemonians, from the confidence which he displayed, 
supposed that an ambush had been planted, and did not venture to cross the river, but gave up 
the pursuit. 



3 #_ Instead of the small shield and short spear, Philopoemen introduced into the Achaean 
army the use of the sarissa and large shield, and also the helmet, coat of mail, and greaves. 
Instead of skirmishing with javelins, as light armed troops, he made them stand firm and 
close in battle. Likewise, he discouraged all elegance in dress, and the luxuries of the table. 
He observed that military men ought to forsake everything, that was not absolutely necessary. 
By these means Philopoemen reformed his army; and no general of his age led braver, or 
more hardy, troops into battle. 

[5] Aratus . 

#_ Aratus used the following stratagem to make himself master of Acrocorinth , which 
Antigonus held with a garrison, under the command the Persaeus the philosopher and 
Archelaus , general of the forces. There were at Corinth four brothers, who were Syrians by 
birth; one of them was Diodes, who belonged to the garrison that defended the fortress. The 
other three had been involved in robbing the royal treasury, and had sold the gold to Aesias, a 
money-changer at Sicyon, who was employed by Aratus in money matters. Erginus, who was 
one of the brothers, was frequently at this money-changer's house, and a constant guest at his 
entertainments. When the discussion one day turned to Acrocorinth, he remarked that he had 
discovered a cleft in the precipices, on which it was built; and a hollow way ran obliquely 
through the cleft, extending to the walls themselves. When Aesias mentioned this to Aratus, 
he tried by every means to cultivate Erginus' acquaintance, and promised to pay him seven 
talents, if he should become master of Acrocorinth. Erginus accepted the proposal, and with 
his brothers undertook to put Aratus in possession of it. Preparations were accordingly made 
for the attack. Aratus posted his army nearby, and ordered them to rest on their weapons. 
From there he took with him four hundred picked men, with whom he entered the cleft by 
night, and continued on his way until he reached the walls; he placed ladders on the walls, 
and immediately climbed them. As soon as those inside the fortress became aware of the 
assault, a desperate fight started. The moon sometimes gave a momentary light, and then, in 
passing under a cloud, withdrew it again, and left the combatants to fight on in the dark. 
Aratus' troops gained the victory; and as soon as day broke, they opened the gates to the rest 
of the army. Aratus took Archelaus prisoner, but afterwards freed him, and gave him leave to 
depart to whatever place he chose. Theophrastus , who refused to leave the place, was killed; 
and Persaeus the philosopher, seeing the fort captured, escaped to Cenchreae , from where he 
made his way to Antigonus. 

[6] Pyrrhus . 

#_ Pyrrhus, after he had been defeated by the Romans, and had lost his elephants, sent an 
embassy to Antigonus, asking for his assistance. When this request was refused, he directed 
his ambassadors everywhere to say the opposite: that Antigonus had agreed to assist him with 
a powerful force. And thus he held together the Tarentines , the Sicilians , and some of the 
Italian states, who would otherwise have deserted him, by the hope that Antigonus would 
become their ally. 

2 #_ Pyrrhus, having undertaken an expedition into the Peloponnese , received with great 
respect the embassies, which the Spartans sent to treat in Arcadia ; and he promised to send 
his sons to Sparta, to be instructed according to the rules of Lycurgus . While the 
ambassadors, as a result of these statements, were extolling the friendly and peaceable nature 
of Pyrrhus, he arrived at Sparta with a powerful army. And when they accused him of acting 
contrary to his statements, he replied with a smile: "When you Spartans have decided on a 



war, it is your habit not to inform your enemy of it. Therefore do not complain of unfair 
treatment, if I have used a Spartan stratagem against the Spartans." 

3 #_ Before Pyrrhus engaged in a war, he always tried to bring the enemy to terms; by 
making clear to that otherwise there would the terrible consequences, by trying to convince 
them where their own interests lay, by demonstrating to them the miseries that must come 
with the war, and by urging every just and reasonable argument against it. 

[7] Apollodorus . 

#_ When Apollodorus of Cassandreia was charged with plotting to deprive the people of their 
liberty, he appeared in black, with his wife and daughters dressed in the same manner. In this 
fashion, he surrendered himself to his judges, to dispose of him as they pleased; but, seeing 
him so humiliated, they were touched with compassion, and acquitted him. Not long 
afterwards, Apollodorus pursued his schemes with more success, and seized power. The first 
act of his tyranny was directed against the judges, who had acquitted him. He punished them 
with the greatest cruelty, as if he owed his life not their humanity, but to his own conduct. 

2 Apollodorus, when he was a private citizen at Cassandreia, was so careful in his words 
and actions, that he was considered the greatest patriot who ever lived. He signed the decree 
for the removal of the tyrant Lachares from Cassandreia, because Lachares was a friend and 
ally of king Antiochus , and suspected of intending to betray the people to him. And when 
Theodotus proposed that he should have a bodyguard, he himself was the first to oppose the 
motion. He also established the Eurydicaea, a feast in commemoration of Eurydice , who had 
restored liberty to the citizens of Cassandreia. He obtained the freedom of the city for the 
soldiers, who had refused to defend the fortress against the people, and he allotted them 
settlements in Pallene, so that they might remain there, as guardians of the public liberty. And 
at all public meetings he was continually denouncing despotism, as the most dreadful of all 
things which could happen to a people. By these devices he deceived the people so 
effectively, that at the very time when he had formed a plot to seize the sovereignty of the 
state, he was supposed to be the most determined foe of tyranny. He had gained the support 
of a gang of slaves and workmen, whom he summoned to a private meeting. There he killed a 
youth, whose name was Callimeles, and gave the body to the cook Leontomenes, who served 
up his entrails for them to eat. They all shared in this meal, and drank his blood mixed with 
wine, uniting themselves in a horrid conspiracy by these savage mysteries. With the 
assistance of these associates, he seized power, and became the most cruel and bloody tyrant, 
that ever afflicted not only Greece, but any barbarian nation. 

[8] Aegyptus. 

Aegyptus was dispatched by Mausolus to Miletus , to assist a group there, who had promised 
to betray the city to him. When Aegyptus arrived, he found that the conspiracy had been 
detected, and that he was in danger of being arrested. He made his escape to his ship, but saw 
that some men were on guard to prevent the vessel from putting to sea. Then he sent a pilot 
on shore, to pretend to search for Aegyptus, and to ask everyone whom he met, to help find 
him, and send him down to the ship, which was ready to sail. The men, who had been 
dispatched to prevent the vessel from sailing, when they heard that Aegyptus was not on 
board, left the harbour, and ran in different directions around the city in search of Aegyptus. 
But as soon as the pilot returned to the ship, he slipped his cable, and got off safely to sea. 



[9] Leucon . 



Leucon, when his treasury was very low, issued a proclamation for a new coinage; and 
ordered everyone to bring in their money, and to receive the same in value struck in the new 
coinage. The new coins were then struck, and each piece of money bore a value double to 
what it possessed before. One half he kept for himself, and every individual received the 
same value that he gave in. 

2 When Leucon received information of a conspiracy being formed against his government 
by a strong group of the citizens, and among them his own friends, he assembled the 
merchants. He borrowed from them whatever sums they could afford, upon the pretence that, 
if he paid a stipulated sum, the names of the conspirators would be revealed to him. When 
they had readily supplied him with what he wanted, he took them into his palace. He told 
them, that there really was a conspiracy formed against him, and that he depended on them to 
be his guards, because if his government did not survive, the money that they had lent him 
would be lost. The merchants therefore armed themselves, and some attended him as his 
bodyguards, while some were posted to defend the palace. By the assistance of these men, 
and his particular friends, he caught and killed all who had been involved in the conspiracy; 
and when his government was thus secured, he repaid the money. 

3 In a war against the inhabitants of Heracleia , Leucon observed that some of his officers 
appeared likely to revolt. He ordered them to be seized; and told them, that some disagreeable 
accusations had been made against them, but that for his part he had no doubt of their loyalty. 
However, in case by the chance of war the victory should go to his enemies, in order that the 
accusations against them should not appear to be corroborated by such an event, he ordered 
them for the time being to leave their posts, which would be assigned to others. And, as if out 
of regard of them, he promoted their particular friends to be magistrates and officials in the 
villages. As soon as the war was finished, he observed that it was right to make some inquiry 
into the accusations, that had been indirectly made against them; so that the doubt, which he 
might have seemed to have cast on their loyalty, should be shown to be unreasonable. As 
soon as they appeared in court, accompanied by their friends, he surrounded the place with an 
armed force, and ordered everyone of them to be put to death. 

4 The inhabitants of Heracleia made war on Leucon, and advanced against him with a great 
fleet. They landed opposite him, and carried out various raids. Leucon observed that his 
troops did not show courage against the enemy; they were reluctant to fight, and easily 
routed. He drew up his army to oppose the invaders, but altered the arrangement of it; he 
posted his hoplites in the first line, and in their rear the Scythians , who had express orders, 
that if the hoplites gave way, they should strike them down with their javelins. The severity 
of these orders made his army more resolute, and put an end to the ravages of the enemy. 

[10] Alexander, general of the guards 

Alexander, who commanded the guards, that garrisoned the town and forts of Aeolis, 
exhibited games to the people, for which he hired from Ionia the most celebrated wrestlers, 
the musicians Thersander and Philoxenus , and the actors Callipides and Nicostratus. The 
eminence of the performers drew a large number of people from all the neighbouring cities. 
When the theatre was quite crowded, Alexander surrounded it with his own troops, and the 
barbarians who were in his pay; and he seized all the spectators with their wives and children. 



By this act, he intended no more than to raise money from them, which he did by the ransom 
which he demanded. Then he gave up his command to Thibron , and left the country. 

[11] Aristeides of Elea 

When Dionysius was besieging Caulonia , Aristeides of Elea sailed with twelve ships to 
relieve it, and Dionysius advanced against him with fifteen ships. Aristeides retreated to 
avoid this superior force, and, as the night came on, he ordered torches to be lighted. He 
removed these torches by degrees, and instead he lit others, which he floated upon large 
corks. Dionysius was distracted by the lighted corks, and directed his course so as to keep 
them in view, expecting to bring the enemy to battle in the morning. Meanwhile Aristeides 
tacked about, and steered for Caulonia. 

[12] Alexander, son of Lysimachus 

#_ Alexander, the son of Lysimachus and Amastris , formed a plot to make himself master of 
Cotiaeum, a fortress in Phrygia . To that end, he secretly placed his army in a hollow way near 
the fortress. He disguised himself in simple Phrygian clothes, with a cap on his head, and 
took with him two youths with bundles of wood on their shoulders and swords concealed 
under their arms. In this way he passed through the gates, unsuspected by the guards, and 
entered the city. Then he laid aside his disguise, and showed himself publicly to the citizens. 
He shook then by the hand, and assured them, that he had come to protect and save the state. 
Believing this assurance, they threw open their gates as if they were completely safe. Then 
the forces which he had concealed rushed in, according to their instructions, and captured 
Cotiaeum. 

[13] The Amphictyons . 

The Amphictyons, when they were besieging Cyrrha, discovered an aqueduct, which supplied 
the city with water. On the advice of Eurylochus, they poisoned the water with hellebore, 
which they procured in great quantity from Anticyra . The inhabitants of Cyrrha, who made 
constant use of the water, were seized by a violent sickness, and were unable to continue 
fighting. Under these circumstances, the Amphictyons easily defeated them, and made 
themselves masters of the place, [see also: Frontinus, Str.3.7.6] 

[14] The Samnites . 

The Samnites entered into a treaty of peace with their enemies, which was endorsed by 
mutual oaths; on condition that the enemy could take from the whole circuit of the Samnite 
walls, one single row of stones. The Samnites were exceedingly well satisfied with the terms, 
until they saw the enemy pick out the lowest row, which in effect demolished their walls, and 
left their city defenceless. 

[15] The Campanians . 

The Campanians made a treaty with their enemies, on condition that they should deliver up to 
them half of their weapons. As a result of this, they cut their weapons in two; they kept one 
half, and they returned the other half to the owners of them. 



[ 1 6] The Carthaginians . 



When the Carthaginians were blocked up by Dionysius in a spot, where they had no supply of 
water, they dispatched an embassy to him with proposals for peace. He agreed to this, on 
condition that they should evacuate Sicily , and reimburse him for the expenses of the recent 
war. The Carthaginian deputies agreed to the terms, but as they were not empowered to 
conclude the treaty without the authority of the admiral, they asked for leave to shift their 
camp to the place where the admiral lay; then the treaty, cleared of all obstacles, could be 
ratified. Dionysius, against the advice of Leptines , agreed to their request. As soon as they 
had changed the site of their camp, the Carthaginians sent back the ambassadors of 
Dionysius, and refused to conclude the treaty, [see also: Diodorus, 15.16 1 

2 When the Carthaginians had invaded Sicily, in order to be supplied with provisions and 
naval stores from Africa in the speediest manner, they made two water-clocks of exactly the 
same design, and drew round each of them an equal number of circles. One one of those 
circles was engraved "Need ships of war", on another "Need transport ships", "Need gold", 
on another "Machines", on another again "Corn", on another "Cattle", "Weapons", "Infantry" 
and "Cavalry". The circles were all filled up in this manner, and one of the water-clocks was 
kept by the forces in Sicily, while they sent the other to Carthage. They directed the 
Carthaginians, when they saw the second torch raised, to send the items described in the 
second circle; when the third torch was raised, to send what was in the third circle; and so on. 
By this means they received a steady supply of whatever they wanted, [see also: Polybius, 
10.441 

3 The Carthaginians fitted out a fleet for an expedition against Sicily, which consisted of 
triremes and transport ships. Dionysius received intelligence of this, and set out to oppose 
them with a numerous fleet. As soon as the Carthaginians found the enemy, they drew up 
their transport ships fully-manned in a circle, with a space between each ship sufficient for 
the easy passage of a ship of war; and in the middle of the circle they placed their triremes . In 
this formation, while the transport ships prevented the enemy from breaking in upon them in 
line of battle, the triremes could briskly push out between them and attack the enemy vessels 
singly. They sank many of them, and so crippled the rest, that they could no longer continue 
the battle. 

4 #_ In their war with Hieron , the Carthaginians sailed by night to Messene , and anchored not 
far from the city, behind a headland. In the harbour the enemy had a number of ships of war, 
as well as transport ships, and at the mouth of it were stationed guard ships. The Carthaginian 
admiral ordered the captain of one of the swiftest triremes to pass the mouth of the harbour; 
and if the enemy pursued him, to stand out to sea, and to draw them as far out as possible 
after him. Accordingly, as soon as he was detected by the guard ships, who supposed him to 
have been sent to look into the harbour, they slipped their anchors and gave chase with all the 
speed they could make. The Carthaginians, when they saw the guard ships out at sea, and a 
sufficient distance away for their purpose, immediately sailed into the harbour. They cut 
loose several of the transport ships, and carried them off. 

5 #_ The Carthaginians found that the Romans had a much greater force in Sicily than 
themselves, and sought to divide it up. For that purpose, some of the citizens joined in a 
pretended conspiracy, and proposed to betray Lipara , an island next to Sicily, to the Roman 
general Cn. Cornelius . Cornelius accepted their proposal, and ordered half of his fleet to sail 
to Lipara, with a military force on board. The Carthaginians then put to sea; they advanced 



slowly toward the Roman fleet, and dispatched an embassy to the Roman general, imploring 
him to grant them a peace. When the ambassadors were admitted to see Cornelius, they asked 
him to go on board the ship of the Carthaginian admiral, who was at that time exceedingly ill; 
in order to conclude the treaty in person with them in the clearest and most unequivocal 
terms. The Roman agreed, and the Africans no sooner saw the enemy's general in their 
power, than they attacked the Romans in full force, and obtained an easy victory. 

[17] The Ambraciots 

#_ The Romans, after losing great numbers in the siege of Ambracia, decided to surprise the 
place by undermining the walls. They had made some progress before the Ambraciots 
discovered their operations. But when the quantity of earth which was thrown up made their 
intentions obvious, the defenders made an equal effort to stop them by countermining. They 
dug a deep ditch at the end of the enemy's works; and placed thin plates of brass in it, in such 
a way that, whenever the Romans fell into the ditch, the noise was heard by the sentinel. The 
defenders then entered the ditch, armed with a long spear, which they call sarissa, and 
engaged with the enemy. However, these subterranean conflicts, in a narrow dark passage, 
gave no great advantage to the Ambraciots; and they had recourse to another stratagem. They 
constructed a pot with a mouth as wide as the entrance to the ditch; and perforated the 
bottom, introducing into it an iron pipe, which they filled with small feathers. They set the 
feathers on fire, and stopped up the mouth of the pipe with sawdust; the fire was supplied 
from a brass container, which was fitted to it for that purpose. The enemy's mine works were 
thus filled with a constant succession of smoke and unbearable stench, which forced them to 
abandon their excavations. 

[18] The Phocians . 

When the Phocians were hemmed in at Parnassus , they took advantage of a moonlit night, 
and poured down upon the enemy, spurred on by desperation, with their weapons gleaming. 
They struck the Thessalians with such a panic, that some supposed them to be a supernatural 
appearance, and others thought they were a new force coming to the aid of the Phocians. The 
Thessalians made such a poor resistance, that they suffered a complete defeat; and four 
thousand of them were left dead on the spot, [see also: Herodotus , 8.27] 

2 As soon as it was known in the city, that the Thessalians had invaded Phocis, the Phocians 
dug a deep trench in front of the most accessible part of the walls. They threw pieces of 
broken pots and vases into the trench, and spread a covering of earth over them. When the 
enemy's cavalry advanced onto it, the earth gave way, and most of the horsemen, as well as 
their horses, were killed, [see also: Herodotus, 8.28 ] 

[19] The Plataeans . 

The Plataeans had some Theban prisoners in their power. When the Thebans invaded their 
territory, they send an envoy to them, declaring that if they did not evacuate the country, they 
would put all the prisoners to death. [The Thebans yielded to their threat, and left their 
territory], but nevertheless the Plataeans killed their prisoners, [see also: Thucydides, 2.5 ] 

2 When the Plataeans were besieged by the Lacedaemonians , they sallied out in the night 
and attacked the Spartan camp. The Lacedaemonians raised the "hostile" torch, to bring the 
Thebans to their assistance. But the Plataeans in the city raised the "friendly" torch, so that 



the Thebans, confused by the conflicting lights, might postpone marching to the assistance of 
the Lacedaemonians, until they received a clearer indication that they needed it. [see also: 
Thucydides, 3.221 

3 The Plataeans were closely besieged by the Lacedaemonians and Thebans, and were at at 
a loss how to inform the Athenians of their situation. A body of two hundred men offered 
themselves for that service; they were determined, if they were detected by the enemy, to 
either fall in the attempt, or cut their way through them. A dark and stormy night was chosen 
for the venture, when the rest of the citizens mounted the walls and attacked the enemy's 
siege works. While the attention of the besiegers was attracted to the quarter, where the attack 
was being made, the two hundred men mounted the walls on the opposite side, and were let 
down by ladders, without being observed. Instead of taking the direct road to Athens, by 
which the enemy would be sure to pursue them, if they discovered their attempt, they took the 
road to Thebes. And that is what happened; the Lacedaemonians went in pursuit across 
Cithaeron, while the Plataeans, after turning a little off the road to Thebes, reached Hysiae; 
from there they escaped safely to Athens, [see also: Thucydides, 3.241 

[20] The Corcyraeans . 

The Athenians marched out against the Corcyraean exiles, who had established themselves 
on mount Istone. The exiles considered it hopeless to offer any resistance; they delivered up 
their weapons, and surrendered themselves to the discretion of the Athenians. The Athenians 
accepted their submission, and granted them a truce, on condition that any attempt to escape 
should be regarded as a breach of the truce. The Corcyraeans, who were apprehensive that the 
Athenians would treat the exiles too humanely, secretly advised them to make their escape to 
Argos. They provided them with a boat for that purpose, in order to encourage them to 
infringe the truce that had been granted to them. When the exiles tried to escape, the 
Athenians delivered them up to the Corcyraeans as truce-breakers; and they put every one of 
them to death, [see also: Thucydides, 4.46 1 

[2 1 ] The Egestaeans . 

The Egestaeans requested the assistance of the Athenians, and promised to give them large 
subsidies. The Athenians dispatched ambassadors to them, to see what prospect there was of 
the subsidies being paid. In the mean time, the Egestaeans borrowed from the neighbouring 
cities gold and silver, in whatever shape and quantity they could obtain it; with which they 
magnificently decorated the temples of their gods, and their private houses. When the 
ambassadors reported back at Athens what a profusion of weath they had seen, assistance was 
immediately sent to them, [see also: Thucydides, 6.461 

[22] The Locrians . 

The Italian Locrians entered into a treaty with the Sicilians , which they confirmed by an oath. 
Under their garments they carried heads of garlic on their shoulders, and in their shoes they 
put earth under their feet. Then they swore that their state would remain faithful to the terms 
of the treaty, as long as they trod the earth that they walked on, or carried their heads on their 
shoulders. The next day, after throwing away their garlic, and the earth from their shoes, they 
made a general massacre of the Sicilians, who were thrown off their guard, believing that 
they were protected by the oath which the Locrians had taken, [see also: Polybius, 12.6 ] 



[23] The Corinthians . 



The Corinthians had promised assistance to the Syracusans against the Athenians, and 
received information that the Athenians had anchored near Naupactus with twenty ships, in 
order to keep watch on the ships that passed by. The Corinthians equipped twenty five 
triremes , with orders to sail to Panormus in Achaea, and show themselves to the Athenian 
fleet. And while that squadron distracted the enemy, a number of Corinthian transport ships, 
with men and military stores on board, sailed from the Peloponnese to the assistance of the 
Syracusans, and arrived safely at Syracuse, [see also: Thucydides, 7.171 

[24] The Lampsacenians . 

The Lampsacenians and the Parians , who had a dispute about the boundaries of their 
respective territories, agreed each to dispatch a certain number of persons from one city to the 
other at an early hour of the morning; and wherever the two groups met, that spot should be 
the common boundary between their territories. The Lampsacenians persuaded the fishermen, 
who were employed along the road where the Parians were due to travel, to cook some fish 
on that morning, and make libations of wine, as a sacrifice to Poseidon ; and then they should 
ask the Parians, as they passed by, to share with them in the sacrifice, in honour of the god. 
The Parians agreed, but one mouthful of fish, and one glass of wine, induced them to take a 
second, and so on; until so much time was lost, that the Lampsacenians arrived first at the 
Hermaeum, which is seventy stades from Parium , and two hundred from Lampsacus. By this 
trick, the Lampsacenians gained a large territory from the Parians, and the Hermaeum was 
established as the boundary between the two states. 

[25] The Chalcedonians . 

The Chalcedonians and Byzantines , who were at war with each other, agreed on a truce of 
five days, while a congress of each state was summoned to discuss the conditions of peace. 
Three days were spent in fruitless negotiations. On the fourth, the Chalcedonians pretended 
that important business obliged them to return home. After receiving permission to do this, 
they spent the night in equipping their ships, and the next day they attacked the Byzantines, 
who were completely unprepared for hostilities to be restarted, because the period of the truce 
had not yet expired. 

* * >K 

( At this point, there is a gap in the manuscripts. Some of the missing stratagems, which are 
translated here, are preserved in the "Excerpta Polyaeni". ) 

[27] The Lacedaemonians . 

The Athenian and Lacedaemonian fleets were stationed opposite each other in Asia , and their 
moorings were in sight of each other. They used to set out to sea at the same time, and later 
they would both sail away and disembark their crews. On a moonless night, the Laconians 
ordered their crews to embark in silence, and then when it was daytime they openly put their 
peltasts on board, and remained in their ships without moving. When the Athenians saw this, 
they did the same. As soon as it was time for breakfast, the Laconians disembarked their 



peltasts , who prepared some food. Similarly, the Athenians disembarked their peltasts , and 
were busy about their breakfast. At that moment, the crews of the Laconian ships went into 
action, and sailed against their enemies' empty ships. They destroyed most of the Athenian 
ships, while their crews were still at breakfast. 

2 When the Phigalians were besieged by the Lacedaemonians, they sent a messenger to 
summon assistance from the Ar gives . After capturing the messenger, the Laconians changed 
their appearance to look like Argives, and marched along the road that led from Argos. When 
the Phigalians saw them, they thought that their allies had arrived, and opened their gates to 
let them in. 

[36] The Eleans . 

The Eleans suspected that Xenias, the leader of their city, was a secret supporter of the 
Arcadians , but they had no form proof of it. Some of his political opponents persuaded a 
Laconian , who was living in the city, to claim an Arcadian boy as his slave. When the case 
went for judgement before the magistrates, they majority judged in favour of the Laconian, 
but Xenias took the side of the Arcadian. Because they could not agree, the case went to the 
public assembly, and there again Xenias spoke in favour of the Arcadian. The people were 
convinced that this was clear evidence that Xenias supported the Arcadians, and they 
sentenced him to death. 

[38] Hannibal 

#_ The Numidians brought to Hannibal the body of (?) Gracchus ["Flavius" in the 
manuscripts], who had been killed in battle, and they suggested that he should maltreat the 
body. Hannibal did not permit this; he said that the man had been a good general, and, after 
giving him an appropriate funeral, he sent his remains to Rome. As a result, Hannibal earned 
the goodwill of the Romans. 

2 Hannibal persuaded his soldiers that men who died bravely in battle would come back to 
life soon afterwards. Once, when a good soldier had died bravely, he found another man with 
an identical appearance, and persuaded him to say, that he was the same man who had 
recently died. 

3 #_ When Hannibal drew up his army, he placed his best troops on either side of of the 
main body of infantry, and his weakest troops in the centre, in front of the rest of the infantry. 
He gave instructions, that when the enemy pushed back the men in the centre and tried to 
pursue them, the wings of the army should move inwards. As a result, the enemy were 
surrounded, and fifty thousand of them were killed in the battle. 

4 When Hannibal led out his army at Cannae , where the plain was sandy, he placed them 
with the wind blowing from behind them. The Romans could not bear the sand, which was 
blown into their eyes, and they were routed. 

5 #_ Hannibal defeated the Romans in Campania by the following stratagem. During a 
storm, he gave these instructions to his army: when he gave the signal for fighting, they 
should rest and sleep, but when he gave the signal for retiring, they should leave [their camp] 
at about the second watch [of the night]. When he gave the signal for fighting, the Romans 
were alarmed, and stood ready for battle. A long time later, Hannibal gave the signal for 



retiring. The Romans, who were worn out by standing in the storm and by lack of sleep, 
returned [to their camp] and fell asleep. Then Hannibal attacked them, and killed them all. 

6 #_ When Hannibal was near Casilinum on a stormy night, he split his army into several 
divisions, and led them out to battle. He gave instructions, that when he first gave the signal 
for fighting, the first division should attack the enemy; but when the trumpeters gave the 
signal for retiring, the first division should retreat and the second division should move to the 
attack; and so on with the third and fourth divisions. And by this stratagem he defeated the 
enemy. 

7 #_ Hannibal ambushed Flaccus, a Roman general, near Herdonea , and killed him along 
with all his army, by using a man from Herdonea, who pretended to desert to the Romans. 
When he went over to the Romans, this man persuaded Flaccus to advance to Herdonea, by 
telling him that the most eminent men in the city wanted him to come to their assistance, 
because they could not bear the way in which they were oppressed by the Carthaginians . 

8 #_ Hannibal was trapped by the Romans in a narrow valley, and they guarded the entrance 
to it. He gathered some cattle, and sent them towards the entrance, with blazing torches fixed 
to their horns. This startled the Roman guards, who fled away; and Hannibal escaped without 
loss. 

9 #_ When Hannibal wanted to retreat, he left his cavalry behind, so that the Roman general 
might see them and not notice his departure. The cavalry could easily ride off later on. 

10 #_ Hannibal was unable to capture a Roman city, which was situated by the sea. He sent 
some ships towards it, on which he placed Roman flags. When the citizens saw the flags, they 
came out of the city, as if to welcome the Romans, but they fell into an ambush, and were 
killed. 

[41] Hamilcar . 

#_ Hamilcar noticed that a Greek tactician, whom he kept as an adviser, was disclosing all his 
plans to Agathocles . Therefore, he announced that he intended to send his fleet to capture the 
Olympium , near Syracuse . The tactician secretly passed on this information to Agathocles; 
but Hamilcar ordered his sailors, after sailing for part of the night, to turn round and return as 
quickly as possible. Agathocles was fooled into sending a force to Syracuse, to defend the 
Olympium. He led the rest of his army by night against Hamilcar, who he expected to be left 
with only a small force. But Hamilcar, after disembarking a large number of troops from the 
ships, with a loud yell attacked the enemy, and killed seven thousand of Agathocles' soldiers 

2 Hamilcar, who was in command of a squadron of Carthaginian ships, gave the appearance 
when he sailed away that he was leading his ships backwards. But in the night he turned 
round and disembarked his troops. Four thousand of the enemy were slaughtered as they 
woke from their sleep, and the rest ran hastily out to battle. After capturing many prisoners, 
Hamilcar sailed off again. 

* * * 



[45] Svloson . 



Syloson, the son of Calliteles, who was highly esteemed by the Samians , was appointed to be 
their general in a war against the Aeolians . During the preparations for war, they neglected to 
hold the festival in honour of Hera , which should have been celebrated in the temple of the 
goddess, a short distance from the city. But Syloson observed, that it was the duty of a 
general not to neglect the honour of the gods; if he forfeited their assistance, he would lose 
his best ally, but if had their assistance, he would meet his enemies with greater confidence. 
The Samians applauded the piety and true courage which he displayed. They immediately 
prepared for the celebration of the festival, and assembled at the temple of Hera. Syloson 
entered the city by night; he sent into it the sailors from the ships, and seized control of 
Samos. 

[46] Alexander the Thessalian . 

Alexander the Thessalian, before a naval battle, placed a number of expert marksmen on the 
decks. He provided them with a quantity of stones and javelins, and ordered them to harass 
the enemy with a volley of them, whenever they should come within distance. The missiles 
fell like a shower on the sailors, and injured many of them so badly, that they were unable to 
carry on the fight. 

[47] Thrasybulus . 

Halyattes had blockaded Miletus , and he expected to make himself master of the city by 
reducing the people to starvation. He dispatched a herald to conclude a truce with 
Thrasybulus, the tyrant of Miletus, while he built the temple of Athene Assesia. Thrasybulus 
immediately ordered the citizens to bring into the market all the corn which they had, and to 
entertain each other in great banquets. When the herald described the abundance of food 
which he had seen, Halyattes raised the siege, supposing from this report that the Milesians 
had ample provisions, [see also: Herodotus , 1.21] 

[48] Mentor . 

When Mentor captured Hermaeus, he wrote letters in his name to all the cities that were 
under Hermaeus' authority. He ordered them to receive as their governor the person, to whom 
he had entrusted the delivery of the respective letters; and he sealed the letters with 
Hermaeus' seal. The people recognised the seal, and in obedience to the instructions of the 
letters, they surrendered each of their cities into the hands of Mentor's officers. 

[49] Anaxagoras. 

Philoxenus , who governed Ionia for Alexander , demanded that the Ephesians should hand 
over Anaxagoras, Codrus, and Diodorus, the sons of Echeanax, because they had killed 
Hegesias, the tyrant of Ephesus. When the people did not comply with his demand, he 
entered the town with a body of troops. He seized the three brothers, threw them into chains, 
and imprisoned them in the citadel of Sardis. After a long and harsh imprisonment, they freed 
themselves from their chains with a file, which had been smuggled in to them by a friend. 
They dressed themselves in slaves' clothes, and escaped from the prison by night in the guise 
of servants. Then they cut their clothes into long strips, which they used instead of ropes, to 
let themselves down from the walls. Diodorus unfortunately fell down from the top of the 
walls, and injured himself. He was obliged to lie where he fell, until he was picked up by the 



Lydians , who sent him to Alexander, to be punished according to his wishes. After Alexander 
died at Babylon , he was sent to Perdiccas at Ephesus, to stand trial there. But in the 
meantime, Anaxagoras and Codrus, who had made a successful escape, arrived at Athens. 
When they heard of Alexander's death, they returned to Ephesus, and set their brother free. 

[50] Pindarus. 

When Croesus the Lydian was besieging Ephesus, the tower, which was called the traitor, 
fell down; and this made the capture of the place inevitable. But Pindarus, who was the tyrant 
of the city, persuaded the Ephesians to run a rope around the walls and gates, and to fasten it 
to the pillars of the temple of Artemis ; and thereby to consecrate the whole city to the 
goddess. Croesus spared the city in honour of the goddess, because it had been placed under 
her immediate protection. He granted the Ephesians their freedom, and made an alliance with 
them. 

[51] Theron . 

Theron kept some men of Acragas in his pay, who were ready to obey his orders on all 
occasions. When he lacked the means to pay them, he seized a sum of money that had been 
raised for the erection of a temple to Athene , by using the following trick. He observed to the 
citizens that the work was progressing slowly, and suggested that the building work should be 
contracted out for a certain sum, and that a time should be stipulated for the completion of the 
work. They agreed to let out the work, and placed the money which had been raised for the 
purpose in the hands of Gorgus, Theron's son. As soon as the money had passed into Theron's 
hands, instead of hiring architects, stone-cutters, and other workmen, he employed the 
people's money against themselves. He paid his men, formed them into a bodyguard, and 
with their assistance he seized control of the government of Acragas. 

[52] Sisyphus . 

Sisyphus, who suspected that Autolycus was frequently stealing his cattle, fitted them with 
lead shoes, and on the shoes he inscribed these words: "Autolycus is a thief." Autolycus, as 
was his habit, stole the cattle in the night. The next morning, Sisyphus traced them to the 
pastures of Autolycus; and showed the neighbouring farmers the footsteps of the cattle, which 
proved that Autolycus was indeed a thief. 

[53] Hagnon . 

Hagnon formed a plan to plant an Attic colony at that part of the river Strymon , which is 
called Nine- Ways {Ennea Hodoi). But this oracle appeared to warn against the attempt: 

" Athenians, why of late attempt to raise 

The structure proud, and colonise Nine-Ways? 

Vain the attempt, unauthorised by Heaven; 

Dire the decree, that rigid Fate has given 

Against the deed; till from the silent tomb 

At Troy the carcass of old Rhesus come 

To join its parent soil. Then, then proceed; 

And Fate shall render it a glorious deed. " 
As as result of this message from the god, Hagnon dispatched some men to Troy, to open up 



the grave of Rhesus by night, and carry away his bones. They wrapped his bones up in a 
purple robe, and brought them to the river Strymon. However the barbarians, who inhabited 
the country, would not permit him to cross the river. Hagnon, who was not able to force his 
way across the river, concluded a truce with them for three days. They retired to their own 
homes, and left him in peace, for the time stipulated between them. In the night he crossed 
the Strymon with his army. He carried with him the bones of Rhesus, which he buried by the 
side of the river; and there he defended himself with a ditch and palisades. He rested during 
the day, and worked on the fortifications every night; and within three nights, his defence 
works were completed. When the barbarians returned, and found what he had been doing 
during their absence, they accused him of infringing the truce. "I am certainly not guilty of 
that," replied Hagnon. "The truce was to remain inactive for three days, which I observed 
religiously. The defence works, which you see, were erected in the intervening nights." This 
was the origin of the city, which Hagnon built on the Nine -Ways, and he called it 
Amphipolis . [see also: Thucydides, 4.102 1 

[54] Amphiretus. 

Amphiretus of Acanthus was captured by pirates, and carried to Lemnos . There the pirates 
kept him under close guard, because they expected to be paid a considerable sum for his 
ransom. Amphiretus took little to eat, but he drank vermillion mixed with salt water. This 
coloured his stools in such a way, that his captors believed that he was suffering a 
haemorrhage. They were afraid that his death would rob them of the expected ransom, and 
they released him from imprisonment, in the hope that exercise might restore him to health. 
But as soon as Amphiretus was set free, he made his escape by night. He boarded a fishing- 
boat, and arrived safely at Acanthus. 
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[Preface] I address this seventh book of Stratagems to your most sacred majesties, 
Antoninus and Verus. In this book you will observe that even the minds of barbarians are 
capable of military stratagems, deceptions, and tricks. And therefore you will see that you 
yourselves should not hold them in too great contempt, and your generals must be similarly 
cautious. For there is nothing against which they should guard more carefully than tricks, 
cunning and deception; the barbarians excel much more in these devices, than in military 
prowess. And nothing will protect them more effectively from the tricks of the barbarians, 
than a constant distrust of their promises and claims. By uniting this distrust with typical 
Roman valour, we can be still more superior to them, if we also add a knowledge of the 
stratagems which they have sometimes employed. 

[1] Dei'oces. 

Dei'oces the Mede seized power over the Medes in the following way. They were a nomadic 
people, and had no settled homes; they had no cities, no laws, knew no principles of justice; 
but plundered each other of whatever one wanted, and the other possessed. Dei'oces gave laws 
to his neighbours, and tried to establish the principles of justice in their minds. They were 
delighted with his regulations, and obeyed his decrees. His name soon became famous among 
the Medes; and many of them used to turn to him, to settle their disputes, as a most just and 
upright judge. As soon as his eminence and reputation had won him universal esteem, he 
obtained guards to protect him from the injuries, which his decisions might provoke. By the 
assistance of these guards, he filled his little house with stones during the night. He showed 
the stones to the Medes the next day, and claimed that they had been thrown at him, putting 
his life in danger, by those against whom he had adjudicated. The people were outraged at 
this treatment, which he had so undeservedly suffered. For his personal safety, they 
authorised him to live on the citadel at Agbatana . They gave him a bodyguard of his own 
choice, and they ordered his necessary expenses to be paid out of the sacred funds. He 
continually increased his guards, until eventually instead of a judge he became their king. 



[2] Alyattes . 



The Cimmerians, a people of great bodily size, made war on Alyattes. He marched against 
them, and ordered his men to take into battle with them a number of large fierce dogs. When 
the dogs were released, they fell on the barbarians, as they would on a herd of wild beasts. 
They injured many of them, so as to disable them from action, and put the others to flight. 

2 To weaken the cavalry of the Colophonians , in which they were very powerful, Alyattes 
entered into an alliance with them. And when they served under him, he always particularly 
favoured the cavalry in the distribution of gifts. At last, when he was at Sardis, he gave them 
sumptuous provisions and doubled their pay. As soon as the cavalry, who were encamped 
outside the city, heard that their pay had been doubled, they put their horses in the care of 
their grooms, and rushed off to the city, in great eagerness to receive their doubled pay. 
Alyattes suddenly ordered the gates to be shut, and he surrounded the Colophonians with a 
body of armed men, who cut them to pieces. Then he mounted his own men on the 
Colophonian horses. 

[3] Psammetichus . 

Psammetichus overthrew Tementhes, king of Egypt, in the following way. Tementhes 
consulted the oracle of Ammon about the kingship, and the oracle told him to beware of 
cocks. Psammetichus was informed by Pigres the Carian, who was his close friend, that the 
Carians were the first people who wore plumes of feathers on their helmets. He immediately 
understood the meaning of the oracle, and took into his service a large number of Carians, 
with whom he advanced against Memphis . Psammetichus defeated Tementhes in a battle near 
the temple of Isis, which is about five stades away from the palace. A part of Memphis is 
called Caromemphitae, taking its name these Carians. 

[4] Amasis . 

When Amasis was fighting against the Arabs , he placed behind the Egyptians the statues of 
the gods which they held in most honour and veneration. This induced them to face danger 
more readily, because they supposed that they were in the immediate sight of their gods, who 
would not betray them, or leave them in the hands of their enemies. 

[5] Midas . 

Midas, pretending that he was going to perform a solemn sacrifice to the great gods, led out 
the Phrygians by night as if in a procession, with flutes, and timbrels, and cymbals; but each 
of them at the same time secretly carried swords. The citizens all left their houses to watch 
the procession; but the musical performers drew their swords, slew the spectators as they 
came out into the streets, took possession of their houses, and set up Midas as their ruler. 

[6] Cyrus . 

Cyrus was defeated in three different battles with the Medes . He decided to risk a fourth 
battle with them at Pasargadae , where the Persians had left their wives and children. He was 
defeated again, but when the Persians fled to the city, and saw their wives and children there, 
they were struck by the thought of what would happen to them if they fell into the hands of 
the victorious enemy. Upon this, they rallied and attacked the Medes, who had lost all order 



in their eager pursuit. The Persians gained a victory which was so decisive, that the Medes 
never again ventured to face Cyrus in battle. 

2 Cyrus led his forces away from Sardis, in accordance with a treaty which he had agreed 
with Croesus. But as soon as night came, he returned, applied ladders to the walls which were 
unprepared for a siege, and took Sardis by storm. 

3 After Cyrus had captured Sardis, Croesus still held out in the citadel, hoping for assistance 
from the Greeks. Cyrus ordered the prisoners from Sardis, who were the friends and relations 
of the besieged, to be bound up and paraded in front of them. At the same time, a herald 
proclaimed that, if the besieged surrendered the citadel to Cyrus, they would receive their 
friends and relations safe and without ransom; but if they persisted in holding out against 
him, he would hang every man before their eyes. The besieged chose to save their friends, 
rather than wait for the outcome of the precarious hopes, which Croesus had of assistance 
from the Greek states; and so they surrendered the citadel. 

4 After Croesus had been defeated and captured, the Lydians revolted again. Cyrus, who 
was himself planning an expedition against Babylon , sent Mazares the Mede against Lydia. 
He ordered him, as soon as he had reduced the country into subjection, to take from them 
their weapons and horses; to force them to wear women's clothes; to forbid them to take part 
in hurling the javelin, or horse-riding, or any martial exercises; and to force them to take up 
female pastimes, such as spinning and singing. By these means he made their minds so 
effeminate, that the Lydians, who were once a very warlike people, became the most feeble 
of all the barbarians, [see also: Herodotus, 1.1551 

5 When Cyrus was besieging Babylon, he dug a channel, through which he intended to turn 
away the river Euphrates , which ran through the city. When he had completed the channel, he 
marched his army a considerable distance away. The Babylonian were induced by this to 
believe that he had given up all hope of capturing their city, and therefore they became more 
careless in their defence of it. But Cyrus suddenly diverted the course of the river, and 
secretly marched his army through the old channel. In this way, while the Babylonian thought 
themselves perfectly safe, he made himself master of the place, [see also: Herodotus, 1.1911 

6 In a battle with Croesus, Cyrus observed that the Lydian depended greatly on his cavalry. 
To render them useless, in front of his hoplites he placed a number of camels; the nature of 
these animals is such, that horses can bear neither the sight nor the smell of them. The horses 
therefore became ungovernable, and fled away. They cast down the Lydians in their flight, 
and broke their ranks, so that Cyrus had won the victory, even before he had come to grips 
with the enemy, [see also: Herodotus, 1.80 1 

7 To persuade the Persians to throw off their subservience to the Medes, Cyrus used the 
following device. He pointed out to them a barren, thorny spot, and ordered them to clear and 
cultivate it. When with great labour and fatigue they had completed this task, the next day he 
ordered them to bathe and clean themselves, and come to a sumptuous feast which he had 
prepared for them. After they had spent the day in such luxury, he asked them which of the 
two days they preferred. They replied that the present day was as much preferable to the 
former, as happiness is to misery. "It is in your power then," said Cyrus, "to obtain happiness. 
Free yourselves from your slavery under the Medes." The Persians, struck by the greatness of 
this proposal, revolted and appointed Cyrus to be their king. Under his rule, they not only 



crushed the power of the Medes, but acquired for themselves the empire of all Asia , [see 
also: Herodotus, 1.126 1 

8 When Cyrus was besieging Babylon, the Babylonians, who had plenty of provisions of all 
kinds within the city, derided his efforts. But he soon discovered the means by which to 
attack them; he turned the river Euphrates, whose natural course ran through the city, into a 
neighbouring lake. Because their supplies were thus cut off, they had no alternative, but to 
surrender to Cyrus, or die of thirst, [see also: Herodotus, 1.190 1 

9 Cyrus, after having been defeated by the Medes, retreated to Pasargadae, and found that 
many of the Persian were deserting to the enemy. He informed his army that the next day he 
would receive from allied powers, who were hostile to the Medes, reinforcements amounting 
to a hundred thousand men. He told them all, therefore, to take a bundle of wood to welcome 
their allies. The Persian deserters informed the Medes about the expected reinforcements. As 
soon as night came on, Cyrus ordered every man to light his bundle of wood. The Medes, 
seeing the great number of fires burning, assumed that the reinforcements had arrived; and 
instead of pursuing the defeated foe, thought it better to retreat. 

10 At the siege of Sardis, Cyrus constructed machines of wood which were as high as the 
walls. He placed statues on them, in Persian clothes, with beards, quivers on their shoulders, 
and bows in their hands. He moved these machines forwards at night, until they were so close 
to the walls, that they seemed to be above the citadel. Early in the morning, Cyrus began his 
attack in a different quarter; and the whole force that Croesus had in the town was 
immediately directed against this attack. But when some of then looked round and saw the 
statues on the opposite side of the city, a general panic took hold of the besieged, as if the 
citadel was already captured by the enemy. Throwing open the gates, each made his escape in 
the best manner he could; and Cyrus captured Sardis by storm, [see also: Frontinus, Str.3.8.3 1 

[7] Harpagus . 

Harpagus, in order to convey a letter to Cyrus in secret, gutted a hare, and sewed up the letter 
in its belly. The bearer, equipped with hunter's nets, passed the guards of the roads without 
suspicion, and delivered the letter safely, [see also: Herodotus, 1.123 1 

[8] Croesus . 

Croesus, finding that his Greek allies were slow in coming to his aid, chose out some of the 
ablest and stoutest of the Lydians, and armed them in the Greek manner. Cyrus ' men, who 
were unaccustomed to Greek weapons, were at a loss how either to attack, or to guard against 
them. The clang of the spears upon the shields struck them with terror; and the splendour of 
the bronze shields so terrified the horses, that they could not be brought to charge. Cyrus was 
defeated by this stratagem, and made a truce with Croesus for three months. 

2 Croesus, after having been defeated by Cyrus in Cappadocia , in order to make good his 
retreat, ordered his men to carry with them as much wood as they possibly could. They 
deposited this wood in a narrow defile, through which Croesus led his forces, and continued 
his march throughout the night with all possible speed. He left some of his light horse, to set 
fire to the wood, as soon as day appeared. By this means Croesus achieved his retreat, 
because Cyrus was greatly hindered in his pursuit by the fire. 



[9] Cambyses . 



When Cambyses attacked Pelusium , which guarded the entrance into Egypt, the Egyptians 
defended it with great resolution. They advanced formidable engines against the besiegers, 
and hurled missiles, stones, and fire at them from their catapults. To counter this destructive 
barrage, Cambyses ranged before his front line dogs, sheep, cats, ibises , and whatever other 
animals the Egyptians hold sacred. The Egyptians immediately stopped their operations, out 
of fear of hurting the animals, which they hold in great veneration. Cambyses captured 
Pelusium, and thereby opened up for himself the route into Egypt. 

[10] Oebares. 

After killing the Magi , who had usurped the government of Persia , Dareius and his seven 
colleagues consulted about who was to become king. They decided, at a specified time, to 
meet on horseback at a place fixed for the purpose outside the city; and that the man, whose 
horse neighed first, should be king. Oebares, the groom of Dareius, as soon as he heard what 
they had decided, brought his horse to the appointed place the day before the contest was due 
to take place. There he introduced him to a mare, and then he took the horse back to the 
stable. The next morning, they all mounted their horses and met at the place as had been 
agreed. Dareius' horse remembered the place, and the pleasure he had enjoyed there, and 
instantly neighed for his mare. The rest of the seven immediately dismounted, and did 
homage to Dareius, saluting him as king of Persia, [see also: Herodotus, 3.85 1 

[11] Dareius. 

When Dareius was confronting the Scythians in battle, and both armies were ready to fight, a 
hare rose from its seat and ran close to the Scythian line. Several of the Scythians started to 
pursue it. Dareius saw what was happening, and concluded that it was the wrong time to 
fight, if the Scythians were so confident in their superiority, that they could pursue a hare in 
front of the Persian army. Accordingly he ordered his trumpets to sound a retreat, [see also: 
Herodotus, 4.134] 

2 When Dareius and the seven other Persians agreed to attack the Magi by night, he 
suggested that they wore the button, that usually fastens the tiara behind, on their forehead; so 
that by feeling the button, they might recognise their friends. 

3 Dareius was the first king, who imposed taxes on the people. To remove the odium of 
such a measure from himself, he ordered the satraps to raise the taxes in each of their 
provinces. In accordance with their ordered, they collected large amounts of money, which 
they handed over to Dareius. But Dareius kept only half of it for himself, and gave back the 
other half to the people, [see also: Plut:Mor 172'F ] 

4 Dareius undertook an expedition into Scythia, but he was unable to gain any advantages 
there, and when his provisions ran short, he began to think of a retreat. In order to conceal his 
intentions from the enemy, and thereby to retreat with the least loss, he directed his tents to 
be left standing, just as they had been for some time before. In the tents there were many 
wounded soldiers, asses, mules and dogs; and a great many fires were lighted, which those 
who were left behind were ordered to keep burning constantly throughout the night. The 
Scythians, seeing the fires and the tents, and hearing the confused noise of the animals, 
assumed that the Persians were still encamped; whereas they had in fact secured their retreat. 



As soon as Dareius' movements were known to the Scythians, they pursued him as quickly as 
they could; but he was too far ahead, to be overtaken by them, [see also: Herodotus, 4.135 1 

5 When Dareius besieged Chalcedon , the Chalcedonians neglected to make the exertions, 
which so formidable an enemy required, because they relied on the strength of their walls, 
and their great store of provisions. Nor did Dareius on the other hand make any attack upon 
the walls. He contented himself with ravaging a large part of the country around, pretending 
that he was waiting for reinforcements, before he attempted to attack the city directly. But 
while the whole attention of the Chalcedonians was directed towards their walls, the Persians 
dug a mine from a hill called Aphasium, which was about fifteen stades distant from the city, 
and continued digging as far as the market-place. As soon as they reached that spot, which 
they identified from the roots of olive trees, which grew there, they waited for the approach 
of night. Then they entered the forum, and took possession of the city without the loss of a 
man, while the Chalcedonians were still wholly intent on the defence of their walls. 

6 When Dareius made an expedition against the Sacae, he found himself in danger of being 
surrounded by three armies. Therefore he advanced with all possible speed against the army 
which was nearest to him, and defeated it in battle. Then he dressed his men in the clothes 
and weapons of the Sacae, and marched against another army of the Sacae, slowly and 
confidently as if to meet their friends. But as soon as they came within a spear's length of 
them, the Persians, according to their orders, instead of friendly greetings, fell upon the 
enemy, and cut them to pieces. After having defeated two divisions of the enemy in this way, 
Dareius advanced against the third, but they had already heard about the fate of the other two 
armies, and surrendered to him without risking a battle. 

7 The Egyptians revolted, on account of the cruelties inflicted on them by Aryandes , their 
satrap . In order to reduce them to obedience, Dareius himself marched through the Arabian 
desert and arrived at Memphis , at the very time when the Egyptians were commemorating the 
death of Apis . Dareius immediately made a proclamation, that he would give a hundred 
talents of gold to the man who could produce Apis. The Egyptians were so impressed by the 
piety of the king, that they took decisive action against the rebels, and entirely devoted 
themselves to support of Dareius. 

[12] Siraces. 

When Dareius attacked the Sacae, their three kings - Sacesphares, Amorges and Thamyris - 
retired to consult about the measures which they should take to face this emergency. A 
certain stable-keeper, called Siraces, was introduced to them, and he promised to destroy the 
Persian force by himself, if they pledged themselves by oath, to give to his children and 
family all the horses and treasure, which would fall into their hands as a result of the 
destruction of the enemy. After this had been agreed, he drew out his knife and cut off his 
nose and ears, and maimed himself also in other parts of his body. Thus disfigured, he 
deserted to Dareius, who believed his complaints about the cruel treatment which he had 
received from the king of the Sacae. "But", added Siraces, "by the eternal fire, and the sacred 
water, I swear that I will have my revenge, with the help of the Persians. And it is in your 
power to give the glorious revenge which I ask for, as I will explain to you. Tomorrow night 
the Sacae intend to move their camp to a spot, which I know; and I can lead you to it by a 
more direct way, than the one they will take, so that you can trap them as in a net. I am a 
horse-keeper, and know every step of the country for many miles around. But it will be 
necessary for us to take with us water and provisions for seven days; order preparations to be 



made for this, because there is no time to lose." Accordingly, he led the army in a march of 
seven days, into the most barren and sandy part of Media . When both their water and their 
provisions began to run out, the chiliarch Rhanosbates, suspecting his treachery, took him 
aside and rebuked him. "What could induce you," he said, "to deceive so powerful a 
monarch, and so numerous an army? You have brought us to a place destitute of every 
necessity of life. Neither beast, nor bird inhabits it; nor do we know whither to proceed, or 
how to return." Siraces clapped his hands, and answered him with a laugh, "I have gained a 
noble victory. I have saved my country from impending danger, and I have consigned the 
Persian army to destruction by famine and thirst." In his anger, the chiliarch immediately 
struck off his head. Dareius fixed his sceptre in the ground, and tied around it his tiara and the 
royal diadem. Then he climbed up a hill, and implored Apollo in this moment of distress to 
save his army by giving them water. The god heard his prayers, and there followed a plentiful 
shower of rain, which the army collected on hides, and in vases. They survived on the water, 
until they reached the river Bactrum, where they acknowledged that they owed their 
preservation to the favour of the gods. But though the ruse of the horse-keeper failed in this 
instance, Zopyrus later copied it with success against the Babylonians . 

[13] Zopyrus. 

Dareius besieged Babylon for a long time, without being able to capture it. Then Zopyrus, 
one of his satraps, mangled his face horribly and fled to the enemy, in the guise of a deserter. 
He pretended that the had been cruelly treated by Dareius, and the Babylonians believed his 
complaints, which were so clearly supported by his appearance. They took him under their 
protection, and their confidence in him increased by degrees, until at last they entrusted him 
with the government of the city. After he had been invested with this power, he soon found 
the means to throw open the gates by night, and allowed Dareius to take possession of 
Babylon. Dareius expressed himself on that occasion in a manner worthy of a great and 
generous a king. "I would not," said he, "even for twenty Babylons, wish to see Zopyrus so 
disfigured as he is." [see also: Herodotus, 3.153 , Frontinus, Str 3. 3 '41 

[14] Orontes . 

Artaxerxes ordered Orontes to send to him Teribazus, the satrap of Cyprus . Orontes was 
afraid of Teribazus, and did not dare to attack him by force, but he captured him by the 
following trick. Under one of the rooms in his house there was a dungeon. He ordered a 
couch to be placed over the mouth of the dungeon. The couch was covered with an 
embroidered tapestry, and was not fastened down. He invited Teribazus to this spot, on the 
pretence of having some private business to conduct with him. When Teribazus threw himself 
onto the couch that was prepared for him, the couch fell down into the dungeon with him on 
it. In this way he was captured, and sent in chains to the king, [see also: Diodorus, 15.8 ] 

2 After rising in revolt, Orontes fought against king's generals. He was driven to mount 
Tmolus, where he strongly entrenched himself. As soon as the enemy caught up with him, 
and encamped against him, he dug a very deep ditch, and ordered the guard to be doubled on 
all the paths leading to his camp. Then he sallied out in the night with a picked body of 
cavalry. He took the road towards Sardis, and found a large supply of provisions, which were 
intended for the enemy's camp. He seized the provisions, along with a considerable amount 
of booty from the inhabitants of Sardis. He sent news of these events to his camp, and 
ordered his army to come out on the next day and advance against the enemy. His army 
marched out with great confidence, and as soon as they had come to battle, Orontes with his 



cavalry fell upon the enemy' rear. In this way he gained a complete victory with little loss. 
The enemy left many dead on the field, and many others were taken prisoner. 



3 Orontes, with ten thousand Greek hoplites , fought at Cyme against Autophradates , who 
advanced against him with the same number of cavalry. Orontes ordered his men to look 
around, and observe the extensiveness of the plain. He told them that, if they loosened their 
ranks, it would be impossible to withstand the charge of the enemy's cavalry. Accordingly, 
they kept their ranks compact and close, and received the cavalry upon their spears. When the 
cavalry found that they could make no impression on them, they retreated. Orontes ordered 
the Greeks, when the cavalry made a second attack upon them, to advance three paces 
forward to meet them. The cavalry supposed that they meant to charge them, and fled away 
from the battlefield. 

4 After losing a great number of his allies, who had been cut off in an ambush by 
Autophradates, Orontes spread a report that a group of mercenaries were on the march to join 
him. He took care that this message, with every mark of confirmation that he could give it, 
was communicated to Autophradates. By night he armed the strongest of the barbarians in 
Greek armour; and as soon as it was day, he posted them in his army amongst the rest of the 
Greeks, along with interpreters who knew both languages and could repeat the Greek 
commands in the barbarian language. Autophradates, seeing such a large number of men in 
Greek armour, assumed that Orontes had received the reinforcements, of which he had been 
informed. Not wishing to risk a battle at so great a disadvantage, he broke up his camp and 
retreated. 

[15] Xerxes . 

When Xerxes undertook an expedition against Greece, he persuaded a number of nations to 
join in the enterprise, by spreading a report that he had gained the support of some of the 
principal Greeks, who were willing to betray the country to him. The others supposed that 
they would be marching not to subdue a country, but to take possession of it. Therefore they 
were easily persuaded to join the confederacy, and many of the barbarian states voluntarily 
offered themselves as allies. 

2 When some Greek spies were caught in his camp, Xerxes, instead of punishing them, 
ordered them to be taken through every part of it, and shown all his forces. Then he ordered 
them to go back and tell the Greeks everything which he had allowed them to seen, [see also: 
Herodotus, 7.1461 

3 While Xerxes lay at anchor at Abydus , waiting to intercept the Greek fleet, he captured a 
fleet of store-ships, laden with provisions. The barbarians wanted to sink the ships, with all 
the men who were on board them. Xerxes would not agree to this, but summoned the men 
and asked where they were heading. "For Greece," they replied. "So are we," said Xerxes, 
"and therefore the ships belong to us. Now go away." As soon as the men reached Greece, 
they spread universal terror there with their reports of Xerxes' invasion, [see also: Herodotus, 
7.1471 

4 To conceal the great numbers of the barbarians, who had been killed at Thermopylae , 
Xerxes ordered the relatives of those who had been to lost, to go out by night and bury them 
in secret. 



5 Xerxes could not bring all of his numerous army into action at Thermopylae, because of 
the narrowness of the pass, and many Persians were killed there. But Ephialtes of Trachis 
revealed to him a secret way across the mountains, and Xerxes sent a hundred thousand men 
along that route. These men went round in a circuit and fell upon the rear of the Greeks. They 
cut down Leonidas himself, and every man of the little force he commanded. 

[16] Artaxerxes . 

Artaxerxes sent Tithraustes to seize Tisaphernes . He gave him two letters, one to Tisaphernes 
himself, appointing him to command an expedition against the Greeks, and another to 
Ariaeus, ordering him to assist Tithraustes in capturing Tisaphernes. As soon as Ariaeus, who 
was then staying at Colossae in Phrygia, read the letter, he sent to Tisaphernes asking to meet 
him about some importance business, in particular concerning Greece. Tisaphernes 
entertained no suspicion of any plot against him. He left his bodyguard behind in Sardis, and 
immediately went to meet Ariaeus, accompanied by a body of three hundred Arcadians and 
Milesians . When he arrived, he laid aside his sword, and went into a bath. Ariaeus and his 
attendants suddenly rushed upon him, and seized him. Then they put him in a covered 
carriage and delivered him to Tithraustes. Tithraustes took him to Celaenae , and there struck 
off his head, which he carried to the king. Artaxerxes sent it to his mother Parysatis , who long 
wished to see Tisaphernes suffer in revenge for the death of Cyrus . And the mothers and 
wives of all the Greeks, who had followed Cyrus, expressed equal satisfaction at the 
punishment of a man, who had used such great treachery towards their sons and husbands. 
[see also: Diodorus, 14.80 1 

2 Artaxerxes tried by all possible means to stir up wars between the Greeks. He was always 
willing to help the conquered side; for by giving assistance to the weaker power, he placed 
them nearer to equality, and thereby he exhausted the victors' strength. 

[17] Ochus . 

After the death of Artaxerxes , his son Ochus realised that he would not immediately have the 
same authority over his subjects, which his father had. Therefore he prevailed upon the 
eunuchs, the stewards, and the captain of the guard, to conceal the death of his father for a 
period of ten months. In the meantime, he wrote letters in his father's name, and sealed them 
with the royal signet, commanding his subjects to acknowledge Ochus as their king, and to 
pay homage to him. When this decree had been obeyed by all his subjects, Ochus announced 
the death of his father, and ordered a general mourning for him, according to the custom of 
the Persians. 

[18] Tisaphernes . 

Tisaphernes entered into a close alliance with Clearchus , and placed his concubines at his 
service. He said that he wished to have a similar relationship with the other Greek generals. 
His invitation was accepted by Proxenus of Boeotia , Menon of Thessaly , Agis of Arcadia, 
and Socrates of Achaea. They were introduced to Tisaphernes, accompanied by twenty 
officers and two hundred soldiers. Tisaphernes seized the generals and sent them in chains to 
the king; the other men were massacred, [see also: Xenophon, Anab 2.5'31] 

2 Tisaphernes planned to attack Miletus , and seize all the deserters, who had taken refuge 
there. Although he had not at the time made any preparations for such an expedition, he 



carefully spread a report of his plan, so that the Milesians removed all their property from the 
country into the city. As soon as he was really prepared for the expedition, he pretended to 
change his mind, and dismissed his army, with secret orders that no soldier should travel far 
away. As soon as the Milesians heard that his army had been disbanded, they relaxed their 
guard and ventured out into the county. Then Tisaphernes suddenly collected his forces, and 
seized all the Milesians who were dispersed outside the city. 

[19] Pharnabazus . 

The Lacedaemonians recalled Lysander from Asia , because Pharnabazus had accused him of 
misdemeanours. When Lysander urged him to be less severe in the condemnation of his 
conduct, Pharnabazus promised that he would, and he wrote a letter to the Lacedaemonians, 
containing the message which Lysander wanted. But at the same time, he secretly wrote 
another letter, which gave a very different account. When he sealed the letter, he contrived to 
replace the letter which Lysander had seen with the secret letter, which was of exactly the 
same appearance. Lysander took this letter, and on his return to Lacedaemon, he delivered it 
to the ephors , as was customary. As soon as they had read the letter, they showed it to him, 
and they remarked that there was no room for any defence, because he was condemned by the 
very letter, which he himself had produced, [see also: Plutarch, Lys 191 

[20] Glos. 

Glos, while on an expedition against Cyprus , suspected that the Greeks who were in his 
service were trying to stir up the Greeks in Ionia against him. To discover the culprits, he 
ordered a trireme to sail for Ionia. The master delayed sailing for several days, on pretence of 
gathering a crew and provisions, but in reality to give a chance for anyone who wished to put 
letters on board for their friends. As soon as the ship was out of the harbour, the master put to 
land at a particular point, as Glos had instructed. Glos met him there, and took possession of 
all the letters, which had been given to him to take to Ionia. From these letters, he discovered 
who were his enemies. He did not punish them immediately, but he took the earliest available 
opportunity to get rid of them. 

[21] Datames . 

When Datames was being pressed by his men for their arrears of pay, he assembled them and 
assured them that he had great treasures available, at a place which was only three days' 
march away from them. "Therefore," he said, "let us march there as quickly as possible." 
From the confidence with which he said this, the army believed him, and immediately began 
their march. When they came within one day's march of the place, he ordered them to halt, 
and rest themselves. Meanwhile he took some mules and camels, and went to a temple, which 
was adorned with the wealth of the country. From there he seized thirty talents of silver, with 
which he filled a few vases. He carried the vases back to the army on the camels and mules, 
along with a great number of other vases of the same shape and size, which he pretended to 
be full. Upon his return, he showed the full vases to the soldiers, who in their delight at the 
sight believed what he said about the other vases. But he told them that, before he could 
distribute the money to each of them, he need to go to Amisus to have the bullion turned into 
coins. Amisus was many days' march distant from there, and was very bleak place in which 
to spend the winter. The troops showed no disposition to march there, and did not trouble him 
for the rest of the winter about their arrears. 



2 Datames intended to attack Sinope ; but the city had a very strong fleet, while he had none, 
nor any carpenters to build one for him. Therefore he entered into an alliance with them, and 
promised to lay siege to Sestus, which was most hostile to them, and put it into their hands. 
The inhabitants of Sinope were delighted with the proposal; and offered to assist him in the 
enterprise in whatever way he might want. He told them that he had plenty of money and 
men, but what he needed was siege engines, catapults, battering rams and testudos . He had 
none of these things, which would be essential for carrying out a siege. The inhabitants of 
Sinope immediately provided him with all the builders and carpenters that they had. He 
employed these men in building ships, as well as siege engines; and in this way he created a 
fleet, with which he attacked Sinope instead of Sestus. 

3 Datames crossed the river Euphrates , to make war on the great king [of the Persians] and 
invade his territories. The king marched against him with a large force, but because his army 
was poorly supplied with provisions, he was much delayed in his march. Meanwhile Damates 
was obliged, by the difficulty of procuring forage for so numerous a body of troops, to retreat 
hastily before the formidable force, that was advancing against him. After marching to the 
nearest point of the river which he could reach, he fastened two carriages abreast, and then 
fastened two more onto them. On the bottom of the circumference of the wheels he nailed 
broad boards, to stop them sinking into the mud. He then ordered some of the strongest men 
in his army to swim over the river, and to lead after them a number of the strongest horses 
that could be picked out. The carriages, on which he placed his baggage, were fastened to the 
horses by ropes. His men thrust the carriages into the river, where they were pulled forwards 
by the men who had gone ahead, and by the horses. In this way he crossed the river without 
loss; and gained ten days' march ahead of the king, by which he achieved a safe retreat. 

4 Shortly before a battle [on the plain of] Aspendus , Datames received intelligence that 
some of his own soldiers were plotting against him. He changed armour with one of his 
officers, who wore his armour, while Datames went into battle with borrowed clothes. The 
plotters, mistaking the person who wore the royal armour for the king, were discovered in 
their attack on him, and captured, [see also: Cornelius Nepos, Pat 9 1 

5 While he was besieging Sinope, Datames received a letter from the king, ordering him to 
raise the siege immediately. Datames did not want it to be thought, that he had been ordered 
to do this. As soon as he had read the letter, he offered homage to it, and made a sacrifice for 
the occasion, as if he had received an especial favour from the king. Then by night he 
embarked on a ship and sailed away. 

6 When Datames was being closely pursued by Autophradates , he reached a river. He did 
not dare to attempt to cross the river in the face of the enemy, but he pretended to encamp by 
the side of it. He fixed very large and high tents in the sight of the enemy, and concealed the 
cavalry and the baggage behind them. He ordered his men not to unharness the horses, or to 
take off their bridles; and he told the soldiers to keep hold of their weapons. When they saw 
Datames encamped, the enemy halted and encamped against him. They took their horses 
away from the carriages, and put them out to fodder; and they began to prepare their meals. 
Datames had his horses, his men, and everything else in readiness for crossing the river. As 
soon as he saw that the enemy were relaxed, he began the crossing. While the enemy were 
still collecting their scattered troops, forming their line, preparing their horses, and arming 
themselves, he was able to cross over in safety. 



7 In the middle of a battle, an officer on the left wing deserted to the enemy with a body of 
cavalry, and threw the infantry into consternation. Datames ran up to the dispirited troops, 
and told them to keep to their ranks, so that they could make an attack. He said that the 
cavalry had made that movement on his orders, in order to take the opportunity of supporting 
the attack of the infantry. The infantry believed him, and in their eagerness to snatch the 
victory from the cavalry, they vigorously attacked the enemy in a compact body. It was only 
after they had defeated the enemy, that they learned the truth about the treachery of the 
cavalry, [see also: Cornelius Nepos, Pat 61 

[22] Cosingas. 

The generals of the Cebrenii and Sycaeboae, two Thracian tribes, were chosen from among 
the priests of Hera . Cosingas, according to the tradition of the country, was elected to be their 
priest and general; but the army took some objection to him, and refused to obey him. To 
suppress the rebelliousness that had taken hold of the troops, Cosingas built a number of long 
ladders, and fastened them one to another. He then put out a report, that he had decided to 
climb up to heaven, in order to inform Hera of the disobedience of the Thracians. The 
Thracians, who are notoriously stupid and ridiculous, were terrified by the idea of their 
general's intended journey, and the resulting wrath of heaven. They implored him not to carry 
out his plan, and they promised with an oath to obey all of his future commands. 

[23] Mausolus . 

When Mausolus, king of Caria, had need of more money than he could raise from his 
subjects, he assembled his friends, and pretended that he was afraid that the great king would 
strip him of all his dominions. He showed them his treasures, gold and silver, his horses, 
jewels, and whatever else he had of value. He said that he intended to send it all to the king, 
with a request to allow him to continue in his hereditary territories. His friends believed that 
the situation really was as he described; and the same day, they sent him an immense amount 
of treasure. 

2 In order to gain control of Latmus, a strongly fortified city, Mausolus pretended that he 
wanted to form a close alliance with the Latmians. For that purpose, he restored to them the 
hostages, whom Hidrieus had taken; and he appointed Latmians to be his bodyguard, as if 
they were men on whose loyalty he could trust. He made a point of obliging them, in 
whatever they wished; and after winning their support in this way, he asked them to send him 
three hundred men as guards for his person. He pretended that he had business, that required 
him to go to Pygela, and that he was afraid of the sinister schemes of Herophytus of Ephesus . 
The men whom he asked for were immediately sent to him, and they accompanied him, along 
with other forces he had in readiness, as he marched to Latmus, on his route to Pygela. When 
the citizens all came out, to see the army pass, a body of troops, whom he had placed in 
ambush during the night, sallied out, and occupied the city, which had been deserted by its 
inhabitants, with the gates left wide open. Mausolus then turned round and entered Latmus 
with all his forces, and made himself master of the city, [see also: Polyaenus, 8.53'4] 

[24] Borges. 

Borges was appointed by the great king to be governor of Eion, a city situated on the river 
Strymon . When the city was closely besieged by the Greeks, Borges bravely held out to the 
last extremity, and finding that he could not longer defend the city, he determined not to 



surrender to the enemy the place, which the king had sent him to hold. Instead, he set fire to 
it, and perished in the flames, along with his wife and children, [see also: Herodotus, 7.107 1 

[25] Dromichaetes . 

#_ Dromichaetes was king of Thrace , and Lysimachus was king of Macedonia . When 
Lysimachus made war on Thrace, Dromichaetes used the following stratagem against him. 
Seuthes , his general, pretended to resent some insult which he had received from the Thracian 
king, and deserted to Lysimachus. Lysimachus trusted his loyalty, and followed his 
directions. But Seuthes brought the Macedonian army into such a situation, that they had to 
contend at the same time with famine, thirst and a powerful enemy. Dromichaetes took the 
opportunity to attack them when they were in this situation. Although the Macedonian army 
is reported to have amounted to a hundred thousand men, he defeated them with great 
slaughter, and took Lysimachus prisoner. 

[26] Ariobarzanes . 

Ariobarzanes was blocked up by Autophradates at Adramyttium , by land and sea. He lacked 
a supply of both provisions and men, which he was unable to bring in, because the enemy 
watched him so closely. He ordered the commander of the garrison in Pteleus, the 
neighbouring island, to contact Autophradates, and pretend to be ready to betray the island to 
him. In accordance with this proposal, Autophradates ordered his fleet to sail and take 
possession of the island. While the fleet was away, Ariobarzanes brought an ample supply of 
provisions and men into Adramyttium. 

[27] Autophradates. 

Autophradates, in an expedition into Pisidia, marched into a defile with his army; but he 
discovered that the enemy had secured the defile, and that he would be unable to pass through 
it without great loss. He therefore retreated for a distance of about 90 stades. As soon as night 
came on, the Pisidians, who had observed his retreat, left their position; but Autophradates 
quickly marched back with his light-armed troops and passed through the defile. The rest of 
his army followed him and penetrated into Pisidia, which he ravaged thoroughly, [see also: 
Frontinus, Str 1.4'5 1 

2 Autophradates observed that the Ephesians , who were encamped opposite him, were 
walking around in a leisurely fashion, and relaxing. He proposed a conference with the 
Ephesian leaders, which they accepted. While he was thus engaged with them, the generals of 
his cavalry and hoplites , according to the orders which he had given them, suddenly attacked 
the Ephesians, who were dispersed in straggling groups, and unprepared for action. Some of 
them were cut down, and the rest were made prisoners. 

3 In order to persuade the mercenaries to follow him, Autophradates arranged for a report to 
be spread around, that his expedition was in reality no more than a general muster of his 
troops, with the purpose of docking the pay of all who did not appear in arms. The men 
therefore all armed themselves, and took their positions, claiming to be ready for action. 
Autophradates immediately marched them out, informing them that the review, which they 
had been expecting, would be against a real enemy on the battlefield. 



[28] Arsames . 



When Arsames was besieging Barce, the inhabitants of the city sent envoys to him with 
proposals of peace. He agreed to their terms, and in confirmation of it, he gave them his hand, 
as is the Persian custom. After raising the siege, he recommended that they make a close 
alliance with the king against the Greeks, and proposed that they should furnish him with a 
number of carriages, which he needed for his Greek expedition. They agreed with this 
proposal, and sent some of their leaders to him to arrange measures for the expedition. 
Arsames received these men courteously, and held a magnificent banquet for them. He also 
opened up a market for all the inhabitants of Barce, where a vast profusion of all kinds of 
things were put up for sale. Accordingly the inhabitants came out in great numbers to make 
purchases, but on a given signal the Persians took possession of the gates and rushed into the 
city. They plundered the city, and put to the sword anyone who attempted to resist them. 

2 After Arsames had revolted from the king, he took control of Greater Phrygia , and made 
war against the king's generals. He received intelligence that his own cavalry commander was 
collaborating with the enemy, and had promised to desert to them, as soon as they met in 
battle. He went to the commander's tent by night, and ordered him to be examined under 
torture. As soon as a full confession of the fact had been made, he ordered the arms and 
uniform of the cavalry, who had joined in the plot, to be taken away from them; and others, in 
whom he trusted, to wear them instead. He ordered these men, as soon as they saw the enemy 
give the signal for desertion, to pretend to ride over to them, and then fall on their rear. After 
giving these orders, Arsames vigorously attacked the front of the enemy; at the same time, his 
cavalry obeyed the signal, but instead of assisting the enemy, fell upon their rear. Their ranks 
were immediately broken, and most of them were cut down as they fled. 

[29] Mithridates . 

After Datames had revolted, the king order Mithridates to capture him, either dead or alive. 
Mithridates pretended to join in the revolt, and offered to join Datames. But that cautious 
general wanted to see some proof of his revolt, by commencing hostilities against the king, 
before he trusted his claims. Mithridates accordingly began to ravage the countryside; he 
levelled his forts to the ground, burned his own villages, extorted money, and plundered his 
subjects. After Mithridates had taken such decisive action against the king, the two generals 
agreed on a conference, at which they were to meet unarmed. But Mithridates had secretly 
concealed a number of daggers around the spot, which was chosen for their meeting; he hid 
them in the ground, and marked the places where he had concealed them. After they had 
walked about together, and had spent a considerable time in conversation, Datames took his 
leave, and they parted. But Mithridates hastily dug up one of the daggers, which he concealed 
under his left arm, and called back Datames, on the pretence that he had forgotten something 
else, which he needed to say. Datames accordingly returned, and Mithridates pointed at a 
mountain, which he said they ought to secure. While Datames was looking at the mountain 
intently, Mithridates plunged the dagger into his breast, [see also: Cornelius Nepos, Dat_10] 

2 Mithridates was closely pursued to a city in Paphlagonia , where he took refuge. In the 
night, he stripped the houses of their furniture, vases, and other valuables, and scattered them 
indiscriminately around the streets. He then left the city as quickly as possible. When his 
pursuers entered the city the next morning, and saw vases and other valuables scattered 
around the streets, they immediately fell to plundering. Although their generals ordered them 



to carry on the pursuit without delay, they refused to forgo the profit which was before their 
eyes. In this way Mithridates was able to leave them far behind, and completed his escape. 

[30] Mempsis. 

#_ Mempsis was forced to retreat before Aribaeus, who had made war on him, but he decided 
not to be blocked up in his city. For this reason, he brought out everything that was most 
valuable - his wives, his children, and all his treasures. He placed them outside the walls, and 
destroyed the gates. Aribaeus saw marks of desperation in his conduct, and drew away his 
army. He considered it unwise to fight with an enemy, who was so determined to achieve 
either death, or victory. 

[31] Cersobleptes. 

Some of the relatives of Cersobleptes revolted from him, after embezzling large sums of 
money. He afterwards however found a way of recalling them to their duty; and, to separate 
them from each other, he gave them the command of different cities. After some time had 
passed, he sent orders for them to be seized, on account of the money which they had 
embezzled. He expelled them from their cities, and confiscated their estates. 

[32] Seuthes. 

When Seuthes, the second-in-command of Cersobleptes, was very short of money, he sent 
orders to every farmer, to sow as much land as would require five medimni of seed. He 
carried the great quantity of corn, which was produced by this increase in tillage, down to the 
sea. There he sold it at somewhat less than the market price; which immediately brought into 
the treasury a very considerable sum of money. 

[33] Artabazus . 

Timoxenus of Scione promised to betray Potidaea , which Artabazus was besieging. Their 
correspondence was carried on by a letter fixed to an arrow, which was shot at a particular 
place; and the answer was returned by another arrow, [see also: Herodotus, 8.128] 

2 Artabazus instructed Pammenes , who was suspected of communicating with the enemy, to 
go to make payments, and distribute corn to the troops. But as soon as Pammenes entered the 
camp, he ordered him to be seized, and handed him over to his brothers Oxythres and 
Dibictus. [see also: Diodorus, 16.34] 

3 Artabazus, the son of Pharnaces, escaped from Plataea, and came to Thessaly . When the 
Thessalians questioned him about the battle, he was afraid to admit the defeat which the 
Persians had suffered, and he replied, that he was on his way to Thrace , to deliver a secret 
message from the king, but Mardonius would soon follow after him, with the news of the 
victory which he had obtained. By this pretence, Artabazus escaped from Thessaly, before the 
news of the Persians' defeat became known, [see also: Herodotus, 9.89 ] 



[34] Aryandes . 



When Aryandes was besieging Barce, he dug a ditch by night in front of the walls; over the 
ditch he placed some beams of wood, and covered them with a little earth. Some time later, 
he proposed terms of peace to the Barcaeans; and he concluded a treaty with them on the site 
of the ditch which he had dug, where he swore to adhere to the conditions of the treaty, as 
long as the ground he stood on continued. When the treaty had been concluded, the 
Barcaeans opened their gates. But the soldiers of Aryandes broke open the ditch, and made 
themselves masters of the city, on the pretext that the ground, on which the two sides stood 
when they made the treaty, no longer existed, [see also: Herodotus, 4.201 1 

[35] Brennus . 

#_ Brennus, king of the Gauls , in order to persuade the Gauls to undertake an expedition 
against Greece, convened an assembly of men and women, and ordered some Greek prisoners 
to be displayed there, who were poor and feeble, with their heads shaven and shabbily 
dressed. Next to them he placed some Gauls, who were stout handsome men, equipped with 
Gallic armour. Then he addressed the assembly: "Such as these," he said, "are the men who 
march with us into battle; and such, as those you see, are the enemies with which we have to 
contend. " By these means, the Gauls were brought to conceive such a contempt for the 
Greeks, that they readily offered to serve in an expedition against them. 

2 #_ When the Gallic army marched into Greece, Brennus saw some gold statues at Delphi . 
He sent for some Delphian captives, and asked them through an interpreter, if the statues 
were of solid gold. When they informed him that they were only brass, covered with a thin 
layer of gold, he told them that he would certainly execute any of them, who gave out such a 
report. He ordered them therefore, whenever they were asked about the statues, to say the 
opposite, that they were made of solid gold. Then he sent for some of his generals, and in 
their presence he again asked the prisoners the same question, that he had already put to 
them. They, as they had been instructed, replied that they were all real gold. He ordered the 
generals to communicate this message to the army; in order that the prospect of so much 
wealth might encourage them to obtain it through conquest. 

[36] Mygdonius. 

When Mygdonius was closely besieged, and suffering from a severe shortage of provisions, 
he ordered heaps of stone and earth to be brought into the market place. He bundled them 
together with clay, and covered them with corn, some with wheat, and others with barley. He 
also ordered some of the largest and fattest mules, that could be picked out, to be turned out 
of the city. Then he dispatched a herald into the enemy's camp, and asked them to send some 
envoys to negotiate a ransom for the mules, and whatever other property the citizens might 
have lost. As soon as the envoys arrives, they were brought into the market-place, where 
Mygdonius met them. There they saw vast heaps of wheat, and barley, and heard orders given 
to servants to measure out great quantities of corn in other places also. On their return, the 
envoys reported that the town was provided with large stores. The enemy believed that this 
was confirmed by the fatness of the mules. They concluded that there was little prospect of 
reducing the town by starvation, and therefore they raised the siege. 

[37] Paerisades. 



Paerisades, king of Pontus, used three distinct outfits of clothing on different occasions: one 
when he reviewed his troops, another in time of battle, and a third when he was forced to take 



flight. The reasons he gave for this custom were as follows: at a review, he wished to be 
known by every individual in his army; in battle, he wished not to be known by the enemy; 
and when he was forced to take flight, he wished to be known by no-one. 

[38] Seuthes . 

When the Athenians were raiding and ravaging the coastal districts of Chersonesus , Seuthes 
hired two thousand light-armed Getae . He ordered them to ravage the country in full view of 
the enemy, destroying it with fire, and attacking the people on the walls with missiles and 
arrows. The Athenians assumed from these hostile actions, that the Getae were enemies of the 
Thracians . They disembarked in order to join them, and marched boldly up to the walls. 
Seuthes immediately sallied out of the city against them; and the Getae, advancing as if to 
their assistance, fell on their rear. Thus the Athenians, attacked on one side by the Thracians, 
and by the Getae on the other, were all cut to pieces. 

[39] Cheiles. 

#_ In order to rid himself of three thousand Persians , who had been involved in a revolt, 
Cheiles pretended to have received a threatening letter from Seleucus . He told them that, by 
their assistance, he hoped to bring Seleucus to reason. For this purpose, he instructed them to 
assemble at Randa, a town not far distant, and he promised to meet them there. In a deep and 
sheltered valley nearby, Cheiles posted three hundred Macedonian and Thracian cavalrymen, 
along with three thousand heavy-armed troops. He ordered them, as soon as they saw an iron 
shield raised up, to charge out and cut the Persians to pieces. The Persians assembled as they 
had been instructed; and Cheiles' plan was executed so effectively, that all three thousand 
were massacred. 

[40] Oborzus. 

When Oborzus was informed that a conspiracy had been formed against him by three 
thousand Persians, he discharged them, and banished them to a place in Persia, called 
Comastus, to which they were escorted by a strong guard. The country abounded with 
villages; it was very populous, and the roads were well accommodated with inns. In the 
towns, where they were lodged, they were dispersed in several inns; and the inn-keepers were 
ordered by the guards, who escorted them, and who surrounded the towns, each to kill his 
lodgers. Accordingly they made their lodgers drunk, and then killed them. In this way, the 
three thousand Persians were murdered in the night, and buried, without any tumult or 
confusion. 

[41] Surenas . 

#_ Crassus , when he had been ignominiously defeated by the Parthians , retreated into the 
mountains. Surenas, the general of the Parthians, was afraid that he would rally his forces, 
and renew the fight in desperation. Therefore he sent a herald to inform Crassus, that the 
great king was ready to enter into a treaty of peace with him, and that, after convincing the 
Romans of the Parthians' courage, he was now ready to convince them of their generosity. 
Crassus suspected a plot, and he was unwilling to meet with them. But his soldiers, whose 
spirits were depressed and broken, clashed their weapons, and insisted that he comply with 
the barbarians' request. In silent sorrow, Crassus set out for the Parthian camp on foot, but 



Surenas, who pretended to treat him with great respect, sent a richly ornamented horse, for 
him to ride. Then the barbarian groom pricked the horse and made him spring forwards. The 
horse would have carried Crassus, as was intended, into the middle of the Parthian army, had 
not Octavius, one of his legates, perceived the danger and caught hold of the reins; and 
Petronius, a tribune, did the same. Octavius immediately drew his sword, and killed the 
groom on the spot, but he himself was slain by a Parthian. Exathres the Parthian attacked 
Crassus, cut off his head and right hand, and carried them to Hyrodes , the great king of the 
Parthians. The king was at the time engaged in a banquet, where Jason of Tralles was 
performing the Bacchae of Euripides . The actor had just uttered this verse: 

A new-skinned calf we from the mountains bring, 

Blest spoil - 

when they arrived with the head of Crassus, and brought it in to the king. While everyone 
immediately clapped and cheered, Exathres jumped up and observed, that the verse was most 
appropriate for the occasion. This incident gave a new zest to the royal banquet; the king 
rewarded the bearer with a handsome present, and gave the actor a talent. 

[42] The Celts . 

The Celts, who were engaged in a long and indecisive war against the Autoriatae, poisoned 
their own food and wine with noxious herbs, and suddenly left their camp by night in 
pretended confusion. The Autoriatae supposed that the enemy had admitted their inferiority 
and made a precipitate retreat. They took possession of their camp, and feasted on the 
provisions which they found there. But soon they were seized with a violent sickness, and 
while they were in that condition, the Celts attacked them, and slew them. 

[43] The Thracians . 

The Thracians fought against the Boeotians by lake Copais, and were defeated; then they 
retreated to Helicon , and made a truce with the Boeotians for a certain number of days, to 
give time for agreeing the terms of peace. The Boeotians, who were confident because of 
their recent victory and the truce that followed it, celebrated a sacrifice in honour of Athene 
Itonia. But at night while they still were intent on the ceremony, and engaged in festivities, 
the Thracians armed, and attacked them; they cut many of them to pieces, and took a great 
number prisoners. When the Boeotians afterwards charged them with a breach of the truce, 
the Thracians replied that the terms of the truce expressed a certain number of days, but said 
nothing concerning the nights, [see also: Strabo, 9.401 (9.2.4) 1 

[44] The Scythians . 

The Scythians, when they were about to go into battle against the Triballi , ordered their 
farmers and horse-keepers, as soon as they saw them engaged in fighting the enemy, to show 
themselves at a distance with as great a number of horses as they could collect. The Triballi 
on a distant view of such a number of men and horses, and the dust they raised, supposed 
them to be a fresh body of Scythians advancing to the assistance of their countrymen; and so 
they took fright, and fled away, [see also: Frontinus, Str 2.4'20] 

2 While the Scythians were fighting in Asia , the Scythian women, thinking that they had 
been deserted by their husbands, had children by their slaves. When their masters returned, 
the slaves decided to resist them by force. They accordingly took the field; and advanced in 
arms, to give them battle. One of the Scythians, fearing that, once the fighting started, 



desperation might make the slaves brave, advised that the Scythians should lay down their 
arms and bows, and advance against their slaves with whips in their hands. Accordingly the 
Scythians took up their whips; and the slaves, suddenly made conscious of their own 
servitude, immediately threw down their arms, and fled, [see also: Herodotus, 4.31 

[45] The Persians . 

The Persians, suspecting the Samians and Milesians of treachery, posted them alone on the 
heights of Mycale , supposedly because they were well acquainted with the country; but in 
reality, to prevent them from corrupting the rest of the Ionians. [see also: Herodotus, 9.991 

2 When the Persians under Cyrus were fighting against the Medes; Oebares the satrap fled 
from the battlefield, and all the Persians under his command followed him. The Persian 
women marched out in a body, and met the fugitives; lifting up their skirts, they called out to 
the men, "Where are you running? Will you hide yourselves here, from where you came?" 
The women's reproof struck the Persians with shame. They returned to the battle, and 
defeated the enemy, [see also: Plutarch, Mor 246' A l 

[46] The Taurians . 

When preparing for battle, the Taurians, a Scythian people, always used to dig ditches, throw 
up mounds, and make the ground behind them impassable. Because their means of retreat had 
been cut off in this way, they knew they had no alternative, but to conquer or die. 

[47] The Trojan Women. 

During their journey back home from Troy, the Pallenians landed at Phlegra. While the men 
made raids into the interior, the captive Trojan women, who were tired with the voyage, and 
apprehensive of the ill treatment which they might receive from the Greek women, set fire to 
the fleet, at the instigation of Aethia, the sister of Priamus . After they had been thus deprived 
of their ships, the Greeks occupied the region of Scione, in which they built a city, and 
instead of Phlegra they called it Pallene. 

[48] The Women of Salmatis . 

#_ When Hannibal was besieging Salmatis, a great and wealthy city in Spain, he agreed with 
the inhabitants to raise the siege, on payment of three hundred talents of silver, and the 
delivery of three hundred hostages. The inhabitants of Salmatis afterwards refused to carry 
out the terms of their agreement. As a result, Hannibal detached a body of troops to plunder 
the town. The barbarians then begged him for permission to leave the city with their wives, 
and only the clothes which they wore; they promised to leave behind their slaves, weapons, 
and other belongings. The women according marched out with their husbands, each carrying 
a dagger concealed in her bosom. The soldiers immediately entered the town, and started 
plundering it. Then the women gave the daggers to their husbands, who re-entered the city 
and attacked the plunderers, while some of the women accompanied them with drawn 
swords. They captured some of the enemy, and drove the rest out of the city. Out of respect 
for the bravery of the women, Hannibal restored to them their hostages, their country, and 
their property. 



[49] The Tyrrhenian Women. 



The Tyrrhenians , who inhabited Lemnos and Imbros, were expelled from their homes by the 
Athenians, and landed at Taenarus . There they served as auxiliaries to the Spartans in the war 
against the Helots . As a reward for this service, they were presented with the freedom of the 
state, and they were allowed to intermarry with the Spartans. But they were suspected of 
being disaffected, because they were excluded from the council and all positions of trust. 
Afterwards they were accused of plotting against the state, and the Lacedaemonians threw 
them into prison. Their wives went to the prison, and asked the guards for permission to visit 
their husbands and talk with them. When the guards let them in, they exchanged clothes with 
their husbands; and in the evening the men escaped, disguised in the women's clothes, while 
the women remained in prison, dressed in their husbands' clothes, and prepared for whatever 
sufferings might ensue. The men did not forget or desert their wives; they took possession of 
Taygetus , and encouraged the Helots to revolt. The Lacedaemonians were afraid that there 
might be serious consequences; so they sent an embassy to settle the controversy, and gave 
them back their wives. They also supplied them with money and ships; and sent them out as 
Lacedaemonian colonists, [see also: Herodotus, 4.1461 

[50] The Celtic Women. 

#_ The Celts, who had long been troubled by civil wars, had taken up arms against each other, 
and were just advancing to battle, when their wives rushed into the battlefield, threw 
themselves between the two armies, and begged them to lay aside their differences. By the 
insistence of the women, the battle was postponed; and in the end the disputes of the different 
parties were happily and amicably resolved. Ever since then, throughout the towns and 
villages of the Celts, whenever there is a debate about peace, or war, concerning either 
themselves or their allies, the women are always consulted. And in their treaties with 
Hannibal it was specified, that if the Celts should have any accusation to make against any of 
the Carthaginians , the dispute should be referred to the generals and commanders of the 
cavalry; but if the Carthaginians had any accusation to make against any of the Celts, it 
should be referred to the judgement of the Celtic women. 
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[Preface] This eighth book of stratagems I address to your most sacred majesties, Antoninus 
and Verus . And having with it finished the collection I promised, I have only to wish you 
success in the wars, in which you are at present engaged, equal to your military merits, and to 
myself your favourable opinion, that amidst my civil employments I have devoted my leisure 
hours to such pursuits, as may serve the Roman empire, and the Greeks, in conducting wars, 
and regulating treaties of peace. What is won in the field, must be secured in the council- 
house; and he, that excels in both, deserves immortal glory, and his country's thanks. 

[1] Amulius . 

Amulius and Numitor were brothers. Amulius the younger kept his brother in captivity, and 
himself mounted the throne of Alba . And to prevent Numitor, who had an only daughter 
Sylvia , from having any posterity capable of taking revenge on his usurpation, he appointed 
her priestess of Vesta ; who in consequence of that office became devoted to perpetual 
virginity. 

[2] Numitor. 

Remus and Romulus , sons of Mars and Sylvia, formed a design against Amulius, possessed 
themselves of the citadel, and from thence attacked the city. Numitor, who was privy to the 
conspiracy, summoned the citizens; he told them that the enemy meant to attack the city, that 
Amulius had betrayed the interests of it, and fled; but bade them meet him in the market 
place. The citizens accordingly armed, and assembled; when Remus and Romulus, after 
having slain Amulius, marched out of the citadel, harangued the citizens, and told them, who 
they were, how they had been injured, and the resolution they had taken to avenge the 
injustice which had been done to their grandfather. The people applauded the act, and placed 
Numitor on the throne. 

[3] Romulus. 

When the Romans were in need of wives, Romulus ordered a proclamation to be made 
throughout the neighbouring cities, that he intended to make a sacrifice to Equestrian 
Neptune ; on which occasion he meant to exhibit sports, and games, and athletic exercises, 
and to reward the victors with magnificent presents. From the adjacent towns this drew 
numbers of people of all ranks; men, women, and maidens. Romulus strictly ordered his 
people to offer no violence either to the men, or matrons, but when a particular signal was 



given, to seize the maidens; and that not for purposes of lust, but to contract marriages with 
them. And from these marriages the first Romans were born, [see also: Livy, 1.91 

2 Romulus encamped about ten stades from Fidenae , and in the night marched out his 
forces, forming a narrow front with one half of his troops; and the rest he posted in ambush, 
having given his orders to the officers, who commanded the ambuscade. As soon as it was 
dawn, he advanced with his little army against the gates; which he ordered his light troops, 
furnished with hatchets and pick-axes, to break down. The Fidenates , enraged at his 
presumption and temerity, opened their gates, and without any order rushed out, and attacked 
the enemy, who slowly and in good ordered retreated before them. The Fidenates, suspecting 
nothing of an ambush, and despising the paucity of the troops they saw, pressed closely on 
him, presuming on a cheap and easy victory. The commanders of the troops that formed the 
ambush made their men crouch down behind the others, so as not to be observed by the 
enemy; while the rest of the Roman army continued retreating, and then wheeled round 
beside them to face the Fidenates. The ambuscade, as soon as the enemy reached them, stood 
up; and with a great shout they charged down on them. The Fidenates were already exhausted 
by the long pursuit, and were easily defeated. Those, who before had fled, snatched the palm 
of victory from their pursuers, and made themselves master of the city, [see also: Livy, 1.14 1 

[4] Numa. 

To turn the Romans from war and slaughter to a life of peace and law, Numa retired into the 
sacred temple of the nymphs; and there shut himself up alone for several days. And when he 
returned from there to the people, he produced certain oracles, which he said had been 
delivered to him by the nymphs, and persuaded them to receive as laws: to which they 
accordingly paid a most careful observance. And the body of those religious institutions, 
feasts, supplications, sacrifices and ceremonies, which are at this day in use among the 
Romans, were framed by Numa; and by the people originally received as the institutions of 
the nymphs. And in this device I have always thought that he had an eye to Minos and 
Lycurgus . For they received, or at least professed to have received, their laws, the one from 
Zeus , and the other from Apollo , which the former prevailed on the Cretans , and the latter on 
the Lacedaemonians , to accept and observe. 

[5] Tullus . 

In the reign of Tullus, an engagement was fought between the Fidenates and the Romans; in 
which the Albans , who were posted in the left wing of the Roman army, deserted their post at 
the moment of action, and retired to the mountains. A horseman rode full speed up to Tullus, 
to inform him of the treachery of the Albans; but he replied in a loud and resolute tone of 
voice, "Go back to your post; what the Albans have done, they have done by my order, with 
intention to surround the enemy". On hearing this the Romans set up a loud shout. Their 
exultation struck terror into the Fidenates, who, suspecting the movement of the Albans to be 
in reality what Tullus pretended, a design to surround them, sought to elude the manoeuvre 
by a precipitate flight, [see also: Livy, 1.27 1 

[6] Tarquinius . 

Tarquinius, tired out with a long war against Gabii, in the course of which he had besieged 
the city, but had not been able to capture it, scourged his youngest son Sextus ; and sent him 
over to the enemy in the character of a deserter. Seeing the marks of cruelty and ignominy, 



that he carried about him, they did not doubt not his sincerity, but received him as a friend. 
He promised to help them against his father; and at first he did so. He ravaged the Roman 
territories, and defeated the enemy in frequent skirmishes; he took some prisoners, and 
returned laden with spoils. The inhabitants of Gabii, convinced of his great valour, made him 
general of their armies, and commander in chief. When he had been invested with this power, 
he secretly dispatched a messenger to his father, to enquire what he would have him do. 
Tarquinius, as they were conversing in the garden, struck off the heads of some of the tallest 
poppies; then turning to the messenger he said, tell my son, I would have him do thus. 
Following his instructions, Sextus found a way to rid himself of the most powerful men in 
Gabii. After the city had been thus reduced to weakness, and robbed of its natural protectors, 
he betrayed it to the Romans, [see also: Livy, 1.54 1 

[7] Camillus . 

When Camillus commanded against the Falerians , the master, to whose care the instruction of 
the Falerian boys was committed, led them out of the city, under pretence of exercising them; 
and delivered them up to the Romans. Camillus, who detested the treachery of the teacher, 
ordered his hands to be tied behind him; and told the boys to conduct him back in disgrace to 
their parents. The Falerians whipped him to death; and struck by the exemplary regard to 
justice and duty, which Camillus had displayed, they surrendered themselves to him without 
risking a battle. By this act of generosity he subdued those, who had proved themselves 
invincible by arms, [see also: Plutarch, Cam. 10 1 

2 The Gauls , under the leadership of their king Brennus , made themselves masters of Rome; 
and kept possession of it seven months. Then Camillus, having collected the forces that were 
dispersed in different parts of the country, defeated Brennus, and recovered the city. Thirteen 
years later the Gauls again ventured to invade the Roman territories, and encamped at the 
river Anio, not far from the city. Camillus was on this occasion created dictator a fifth time; 
and took the command of the army. Against the broad swords of the Gauls, with which they 
aimed their blows at the enemy's head, he made his men wear smooth iron helmets, by which 
the swords were soon blunted, and broken; and because the Roman shield, which was of 
wood, was not proof against the stroke, he directed them to border it round with a thin plate 
of brass. He also taught them the use of the long spear; with which they engaged in close 
fighting, and receiving the blow of the sword on their shield, made their thrust with the spear. 
The Gallic iron was soft and poorly beaten; the edge of the sword was soon bent by means of 
the brass plate, and the weapon became unserviceable. By this improvement in their weapons, 
the Romans obtained a cheap and easy victory; many of the Gauls were cut to pieces, and the 
rest saved themselves by flight, [see also: Plutarch, Cam.401 

[8] Mucius . 

In a war between the Etruscans and Romans, when Porsenna was king of the Etruscans, and 
Publicola , then in his third consulship, commanded the Romans; Mucius, a Roman citizen of 
proved valour, formed a design against the life of Porsenna; and for that purpose he entered 
the Etruscan camp, spoke in the Etruscan dialect, and dressed in Etruscan clothes. And, while 
the king was seated on his throne, attended by his officers, Muscius advanced towards it; and 
not knowing the king's person, plunged his sword in the breast of one who sat near him, 
whom he mistook for the king. He was instantly seized; and confessed his intention, and who 
he was; and while a sacrifice, according to immediate orders, was offered for Porsenna's 
safety, he thrust his errant hand into the fire; and with an intrepid voice, and without emotion, 



conversed with the king, his hand in the mean time burning in the flames. When Porsenna 
expressing astonishment at the bravery which he displayed, Mucius bade him not be 
surprised. "For," said he, "there are at this instant three hundred Romans, possessed of as 
much courage and resolution as myself, wandering about your camp, and with the same 
intention of killing you." The king believed his assertion; and, alarmed for his own safety, 
immediately put an end to the war. [see also: Plutarch, Publ.17 1 

[9] Sulla . 

#_ In the Social War Albinus , a legate and ex- praetor , was murdered by some of his own men, 
who set upon him with stones and clubs. Great as the offence was, Sulla neglected to punish 
it, on the principle of making them behave with the greater courage in future; observing, that 
to expiate a great offence, a much greater display of military merit would be necessary; and 
in the following battles they fought so bravely, that their crime against Albinus was forgotten. 

2 #^ In an engagement at Orchomenus with Archelaus the general of Mithridates , Sulla, 
perceiving the Romans give ground, leaped from his horse; and seizing a standard, advanced 
with it through the fleeing squadrons, and called aloud to them, "My death, O Romans, will 
be glorious; and when you are asked, where you betrayed Sulla, say at Orchomenus." The 
reproof so stung the Romans, that they faced about, vigorously attacked the enemy, and 
changed the fortune of the day. 

[10] Marius . 

#_ When the Cimbri and Teutones , a people savage in their manners, of immense stature, with 
horrid countenances, and a language scarcely human, penetrated into Italy; Marius would not 
at first enter into a close engagement, but ordered his men to advance no further than the 
trenches, and within a javelin's throw skirmish with them at a distance. The Romans, after 
having been thus familiarised with their appearance, soon learned to despise them as savages; 
and desired Marius to lead them out, and give them an opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves against the barbarous invaders. He did so; and of a hundred thousand of the 
enemy few escaped; the greater part being either taken prisoners, or slain. 

2 Previous to an engagement with the Teutones and Cimbri, Marius ordered Marcellus with 
three thousand heavy-armed troops in the night to take a circuit round the mountains, and 
endeavour to make good their march over the more inaccessible parts of them, in the enemy's 
rear. When this was achieved, Marius ordered his troops to fall back from the higher ground 
onto the plain; that the enemy presuming on their inferiority might pursue them, and be thus 
decoyed onto level ground. The manoeuvre succeeded; and Marius attacking them in front, 
and Marcellus in the rear, obtained a brilliant victory. 

3 #_ Marius in his war with the Cimbri, who came out of a cold country, realising that they 
could bear frost and snow much better than heat and sun, took the field against them in the 
month of August, and harassed their rear. And when the barbarians faced about, they met in 
front not only the enemy, but a hot beaming sun; to protect against the heat and glare of 
which, they endeavoured to shade their faces with their shields. This left their bodies bare, at 
which the Romans aimed; they slew a hundred and twenty thousand of them, and sixty 
thousand were taken prisoners. 



[11] Marcellus . 



#_ Marcellus at the siege of Syracuse , having been repeatedly beaten off from the walls by the 
machines of Archimedes , desisted for a time from his attempts to storm the town; till having 
taken prisoner Damippus the Spartan , who had sailed from Syracuse, he gained intelligence 
from him of a particular tower on the walls, capable of containing a great number of men, and 
carelessly guarded, and thus the walls also in that quarter were very accessible. Marcellus 
ordered suitable ladders to be made for an ascent, and, while the Syracusans were engaged in 
celebrating a festival in honour of Artemis , and giving way to banqueting and merriment, he 
made himself master of the tower; and lining the parapet with his troops, early in the morning 
he broke down the Hexapyla, and possessed himself of the city. The men, who had behaved 
with great gallantry, required the city to be given up to them to be plundered. Marcellus, 
wishing to preserve the inhabitants from acts of outrage, yet at the same time unwilling to 
disappoint the soldiers, allowed his men to take the money and the slaves; but forbade them 
to injure any of the free citizens and priests. 

[12] Atilius . 

#_ Atilius, when a prisoner of the Carthaginians , engaged himself by an oath, if they would 
give him leave to go on his parole to Rome, to endeavour to persuade the senate, to put an 
end to the war; and, if he did not succeed in the negotiation, to return. As soon as he arrived 
at Rome, he advised the senate to the direct contrary; he revealed to them the weakness of the 
Carthaginians, and pointed out to them in what part, and in what manner they were most open 
to attacks. The senate were convinced that his advice was right, and they requested him to 
remain with them, and consider an oath extorted from him by necessity as no oath at all. To 
the entreaties of the senate his wife, his children, friends, and relations, tenderly embracing 
him, added theirs. But, deaf to all their pleadings, he disdained to violate his oath, and 
returned to Carthage; where he informed the Carthaginians of the stratagem he had employed 
for the service of his country, and the determination of the Romans. In revenge, they threw 
him into a dungeon; and after scourging, and exercising various cruelties on him, they put 
him to death. 

[13] Gaius. 

Gaius had given express orders for everyone to continue under arms, and not to stir out of the 
camp; but, in the heat of the day, his son led out his horse to water at a river, that ran close 
by. His father immediately ordered him to be beheaded for disobeying orders; thus enforcing 
discipline by the sacrifice of his son. 

[14] Fabius . 

#_ Fabius, when he commanded against Hannibal , after having been censured in the senate for 
not bringing the enemy to an engagement, was pressed by his son to wipe off the aspersion, 
and proceed to action. Fabius then, leading him through the army, pointed out to him every 
part of it, and explained the apparent mysteriousness of his conduct. "Observe", said he, "how 
many infirm men, how many unfit for action, contribute to form this army; and who would in 
prudence risk the hazard of a battle on the prowess of such troops as these? Every man, that 
has had any experience in military affairs, knows that we can never depend on bringing our 
whole force into action; and if the parts where these men are posted are attacked, we must be 
defeated. For this reason I study to avoid a general action; contenting myself with harassing 
the enemy in his march, by securing advantageous posts, and by secret negotiations winning 
over cities to revolt from him." This conduct of his was at first censured as timidity, but 



afterwards received its full praise. The Romans, after other generals had lost great armies, 
had recourse to Fabius, whom they appointed general, and afterwards dictator , and also 
surnamed Maximus, which means Greatest. 

2 #_ Fabius was honoured with the surname of Maximus [Greatest], and Scipio only with 
that of Magnus [Great]. Scipio, with some degree of pique at the superior distinction of 
Fabius, asked him how it was that he, who had only saved the Roman armies, should be 
surnamed Maximus, while himself, who in close action had engaged Hannibal, and defeated 
him, should have no higher distinction than that of Magnus. "Why", replied Fabius, "if I had 
not preserved the men, you would have had no soldiers, with whom to have fought and 
conquered him." 

3 #_ Fabius by a stratagem, made himself master of the city of the Tarentines , then in 
alliance with Hannibal. In the army of Fabius was a Tarentine, whose sister, a young woman 
of exquisite beauty in Tarentum, possessed the affections of a Bruttian , to whom Hannibal 
had committed the charge of the walls. Fabius, informed of the circumstance, dispatched the 
Tarentine into the city; with instructions through his sister to cultivate an acquaintance with 
the Bruttian, and endeavour to bring him over to the interests of the Romans. This he 
effected; and after the Bruttian revealed to him, in what part the walls might most 
successfully be attacked, Fabius there applied his ladders, and took the town by storm. This 
exploit gained Fabius great reputation, in that by his stratagem he got the better of Hannibal, 
than whom no general had ever employed stratagems with greater success. 

[15] Quintus. 

#LQuintus Fabius , when very advanced in years, in order to get his son appointed general, 
requested the Romans not to give him the command of their armies; which would in effect, 
said he, be calling his father out in extreme old age to attend him. The Romans wished for 
nothing more, than to have a man of Fabius' experience to superintend the operations of the 
army; and therefore appointed the youth to be their supreme commander. But as soon as he 
was appointed, Fabius excused himself from attending him in the field; lest his own authority 
should lessen the glory of his son's command. 

[16] Scipio. 

#_ Scipio, when in Spain, having received information that the enemy had advanced to action 
before they had eaten, drew up his army against them, and delayed them with various 
manoeuvres; then at about the seventh hour, when the enemy were tired, and were faint for 
want of refreshment, he vigorously attacked, and easily defeated them. 

2 #_ Scipio expelled all prostitutes from the camp; bidding them go, and exercise their trades 
in cities, which were abandoned to ease and luxury. He ordered also to be sent away all 
couches, tables, vases, and the whole apparatus of dinner, except a pot, a spit, and an earthen 
mug. And if any one desired to be allowed a silver cup, he limited the size of it to a pint. The 
use of baths he prohibited; and forbade those, who used unguents, to be attended by servants 
in their rubbings, observing that the servants might be much more usefully employed in 
taking care of the cattle. He obliged the army to eat cold dinners; allowing the preparation of 
hot meat only for suppers. He introduced the wearing of the Gallic cloak, and himself used to 
wear a black one; and in walking about the camp, if he saw any of the generals reclined on 
couches, he would lament the luxury of the army, and their love of ease. 



3 Scipio observing a soldier bending under a huge piece of palisade, called out to him, 
"Fellow soldier, you seem overloaded." "Indeed I am," replied the man. "I see it," said Scipio; 
"and am afraid, that you place your hopes of safety more on your palisades, than on your 
sword." [see also: Plutarch, Mor.201 1 

4 Seeing a soldier very intent on displaying the elegance of his shield; "It is a shame," said 
Scipio, "for a Roman to pride himself more on the ornament of his left hand, than of his 
right." 

5 #_ Scipio, interrupted by a commotion of the people, called aloud to them, "The shout of 
an armed foe never terrified me; and the clamour of a mob never shall, to whom Italy is only 
a stepmother." The resolution, with which he expressed himself, silenced the rioters, and 
quashed the commotion. 

6 #_ After the capture of Oenyssa, a city in Spain, they who had the charge of the prisoners 
brought to Scipio a maiden of extraordinary beauty. He immediately enquired for her father, 
and restored his daughter to him. The presents also, which the father had brought to purchase 
her ransom, Scipio returned; desiring him to accept them in addition to his daughter. And 
whatever other women were taken, whether the wives or daughters of men of any 
consequence, he committed them to the care of two sober and aged Romans; with orders that 
they should be cared for in a manner suitable to their rank. By this remarkable display of self- 
control, Scipio won over to the Roman interests and alliance a great number of Spanish cities. 

7 #_ Scipio, having engaged Syphax king of the Massylii in an alliance with him, crossed 
over into Sicily . While he was there, Hasdrubal , who had a daughter of exquisite beauty, 
promised her to Syphax, on condition that he would renounce the Roman alliance. The 
marriage accordingly took place; and Syphax went over to the Carthaginians . He immediately 
dispatched a letter to Scipio, warning him not to land in Africa . Aware of the great 
confidence the Romans placed in the alliance of Syphax, and apprehensive that if they were 
informed of his revolt they would not venture to invade Africa, Scipio summoned a council, 
and laid before them Syphax' s letter, but altered the purport of it to the direct contrary of what 
it actually said. He pretended that Syphax invited them into Africa, was surprised that they 
had deferred their expedition for so long, and observed that treaties of alliance should be 
promptly followed by action, or would soon be dissolved. This representation gave new 
confidence and alacrity to the Romans, who pressed him to fix a day for their embarkation. 

8 #_ When some Carthaginian spies were captured, instead of executing them as Roman law 
directed, Scipio ordered them to be conducted through every quarter of the camp. After 
having seen the men there, some exercised in launching missiles, other in hurling javelins, 
some again employed in furbishing their weapons, and others in sharpening their swords, 
they were again introduced to Scipio; who, after having entertained them at dinner, bade them 
go, and tell their master all they had seen. The report, which the spies made of the 
magnanimity of Scipio, and of the preparations for war which they observed in the Roman 
camp, alarmed Hannibal , and struck the Carthaginian army with consternation. 

[17] Porcius Cato . 

#_ When Porcius Cato invaded Spain, ambassadors met him from every city, with tenders of 
submission to him and the Roman people; those he directed within a fixed time to send 
hostages. And two of these hostages from each place he charged with a letter to their 



respective cities; directing them all to be delivered on the same day. The purpose of all the 
letters was the same: "The moment you receive this, demolish your walls." The orders, being 
immediate, gave no time for one city to consult another; and each fearing lest, if the rest 
complied with the orders, and they should not, they might be reduced to a state of slavery, 
obeyed the instruction; and in one day every city in Spain razed their walls. 

[18] Daunus. 

In honour of Diomedes , who died in Italy, Daunus instituted funeral games. On the first day 
he proposed to the Greeks to form a procession in arms. The next day he commanded the 
barbarians to do the same; directing them, for the purpose, to borrow the weapons of the 
Greeks; with which they were no sooner furnished, than they fell upon the Greeks, and slew 
them with their own weapons. 

[19] Titus. 

#_ Cleonymus having made Titus prisoner, demanded for his ransom two cities, Epidamnus 
and Apollonia . The father of Titus refused to give them up to him; bidding him keep his 
prisoner. Under these circumstances Titus procured a model to be made of himself in an 
attitude of sleep, which he placed in his house; and having contrived means, while the 
sentinels were guarding the room where he had placed the model, to get secretly on board a 
ship, he made his escape before the deception was discovered. 

[20] Gams. 

#_ While the Carthaginian fleet, consisting of eighty large ships, lay at Tyndaris , Gaius with 
two hundred triremes endeavoured in vain to bring them to a engagement, because they were 
deterred by the superior number of his fleet. Furling therefore the sails of one hundred of his 
vessels, and setting those of the rest, he concealed one half on his fleet behind the expanded 
sails of the other half; and, his line thus formed, showed himself to the enemy, who, 
supposing the number of his ships to be only in proportion to the number of sails they saw, 
advanced against him, determined to hazard a battle. Gaius lay by, until they had approached 
too near him to escape; and then bearing down upon them with all his force obtained an easy 
victory. 

[21] Pinarius . 

#_ The Ennaeans , who had decided to renounce the alliance of the Romans, asked Pinarius, 
the commander of the garrison, to give them the keys to the gates. "If," said he, "the people 
will assemble tomorrow, and a public decree sanctions the revolt, I will readily obey it, and 
give up the keys." The next day they accordingly assembled, but in the night he placed many 
soldiers in ambush at the citadel, and detached different parties, to surround the theatre, post 
themselves in the narrow streets, and attentively look out for the signal that should be given 
them. The Ennaeans assembled, according to their arrangement, and passed a decree 
confirming the revolt. The commander of the garrison then gave the signal; at which the men, 
who were posted on the high points near the citadel, let fly a shower of missiles; and those, 
who were posted in the narrow streets, with drawn swords attacked the people; and such a 
general carnage prevailed, that none escaped, except some few who let themselves down 
from the walls, or made their way through subterranean passages. 



[22] Sertorius . 



#_ Sertorius when in Spain had a present made him by some huntsmen of a white fawn, which 
he brought up so tame, that it would follow him wherever he went. When he mounted the 
tribunal, it mounted with him; and it would move its mouth to him, when he passed 
judgement on a case. From this he took occasion to persuade the barbarians, that the fawn 
was sacred to Diana ; that through it the goddess foretold all events to him; and under her 
auspices he waged and conducted his wars. And whatever secrets he obtained through his 
envoys and spies, he pretended to have been informed of them by this fawn. He gave out that 
this messenger of the goddess never failed to provide him early warning of hostile attacks, 
ambushes, and sudden incursions; and he asserted that his future victories had been revealed 
to him by his fawn. Seized with astonishment, the barbarians paid him abject homage, and 
supported him as a particular favourite of the gods. 

[23] Caesar . 

#_ On his voyage to Nicomedes , Caesar was captured by some Cilician pirates near Malea. 
When they demanded a very large sum for his ransom, he promised to double it. As soon as 
they had reached Miletus , and landed there, he dispatched Epicrates a Milesian servant to the 
Milesians, asking them to lend him the sum he required; which was immediately sent. 
Epicrates was also commanded by Caesar, at the same when he brought the money, to bring 
likewise every preparation for a magnificent feast, together with a water-pot filled with 
swords, and wine with mandrake steeped in it. Caesar then paid them the double sum, as he 
had promised; and made them partake of the banquet he had prepared. In high spirits at the 
large sum they had received, they gave loose to their appetite, and drank freely of the drugged 
wine, which presently sent them to sleep. In that state Caesar ordered them to be slain, and he 
immediately repaid the money to the Milesians. 

2 #_ Caesar, when in Gaul, arrived at the foot of the Alps , and found the mountains occupied 
by the barbarians, who were prepared to dispute his passage. By a careful observation of the 
nature of the place, beneath those mountains he observed a great number of streams, which 
were of considerable depth; and the exhalations, which ascended from them every morning, 
formed a thick cloud. Under that cover, Caesar with half his army made a circuit round the 
mountains and reached the heights; the enemy because of the thickness of the cloud were not 
able to see his movement, but supposed him to be still in his camp. As soon as he found 
himself above the enemy, he set up a loud shout, which was returned by the other half of the 
army below; while the mountains re-echoing with the sound threw the barbarians into a 
general consternation; they precipitately quitted their posts, and fled, leaving Caesar to pass 
the Alps without molestation. 

3 #_ Caesar fought against the Helvetii, of whom eighty thousand, twenty thousand of them 
bearing arms, had penetrated into the Roman territories in Gaul. As was his usual method in 
his engagements with the barbarians, on the first day he retreated before the enemy, suffering 
a kind of defeat. This imaginary success gave them fresh confidence; and they determined to 
cross the Rhone in pursuit of him, while he encamped some little distance from it. The stream 
was rough; about thirty thousand of the barbarians crossed it with great difficulty and fatigue, 
and the rest of the army waited to cross it the next day. Those who had crossed over, worn 
out with the labour of the day, threw themselves down on the banks to rest; but Caesar 
attacked them in the night, and cut every man to pieces, who had neither time nor opportunity 
to cross back over the river. 



4 #_ Caesar not thinking himself strong enough to engage the Germans , who had offered him 
battle, contented himself with acting on the defensive; till, having learned that their augurs 
had forbidden them to fight before the new moon, he took the first opportunity to advance 
and attack them, supposing they would fight with less spirit and alacrity, when it was 
contrary to the instructions of their augurs. The event justified his expectations; and, by 
availing himself of an advantageous time for engaging, without any other advantage he 
gained a complete victory. 

5 #_ When Caesar's passage over a large river in Britain was disputed by the British king 
Cassivellaunus , at the head of a strong body of cavalry and a great number of chariots, he 
ordered an elephant, an animal till then unknown to the Britons, to enter the river first, mailed 
in scales of iron, with a tower on its back, on which archers and slingers were stationed. If the 
Britons were terrified at so extraordinary a spectacle, what shall I say of their horses? 
Amongst the Greeks, the horses fly at the sight of an unarmed elephant; but armoured, and 
with a tower on its back, from which missiles and stones are continually hurled, it is a sight 
too formidable to be borne. The Britons accordingly with their cavalry and chariots 
abandoned themselves to flight, leaving the Romans to pass the river unmolested, after the 
enemy had been routed by the appearance of a single beast. 

6 #_ Caesar having received intelligence, that Cicero , who was besieged by the Gauls, would 
be forced to surrender, if he was not speedily relieved, dispatched a soldier with orders to hurl 
a javelin over the walls in the night, with a letter tied to it. The letter was carried to Cicero, as 
soon as it was discovered; the contents of it were as follows: "Caesar bids Cicero hold out. 
Expect assistance." Very soon after, a cloud of smoke and dust was seen, the harbinger of his 
approach, ravaging the country as he advanced. The siege was immediately raised; and 
Cicero had the satisfaction not only to find himself relieved, but to see his besiegers defeated. 

7 #_ Caesar was advancing with an army of seven thousand men against the Gauls. In order 
to make his force appear to the enemy less than it really was, he fixed his camp on a confined 
spot of ground; and with a considerable detachment posted himself on a hill covered with 
woods, and there lay concealed. A small body of cavalry marched out of the camp, and 
skirmished with the enemy; who in confidence of their superiority pursued them to their 
trenches, and began, some to fill the ditch, and others to pull down the palisades. In the mean 
time, a sudden charge was sounded; the foot soldiers in an entire body sallied out of the 
camp, and the concealed troops poured down from the heights, where they had been posted, 
against the enemy's rear. The barbarians, thus vigorously attacked on all sides, were most of 
them cut to pieces. 

8 #_ Caesar had laid close siege to a fort in Gaul, which the barbarians defended with great 
resolution. But when a heavy storm of rain and hail happened to fall, Caesar observed that the 
guards had been driven by it from the walls and battlements. He availed himself of this 
opportunity, and ordered his men instantly to arm, and mount the walls; which they found 
undefended, and without loss made themselves masters of the place. 

9 #_ When Caesar undertook an expedition against Gergovia, the largest city in Gaul, 
Vercingetorix , king of the Gauls, took the field, and encamped against him. Between the two 
armies lay a large navigable river, which it was impracticable to ford. Convinced of this, 
Caesar made no open attempt to cross it; which drew on him the contempt of the barbarians, 
and made them confident that they were safe from attack. But in the night, he detached two 
legions into some thick woods, who marched up the river, while Caesar distracted the Gauls. 



Finding the old piles, on which a bridge had formerly been constructed, they rapidly cut 
down a quantity of timber from the wood where they had been posted, which they threw over 
the remains of the old bridge, that were still there; and over this temporary bridge they 
effected a safe passage. They advanced immediately against the Gauls, and easily routed 
them, because they were astonished at the unexpected approach of an enemy, and unprepared 
for battle. Caesar with the rest of his army effected a passage by the same way; and by the 
rapidity of this movement, struck terror into the Gauls. 

10 #_ Caesar advanced to the siege of Gergovia , but found it strongly fortified both by 
design and nature. The city was situated on a steep hill, that had a flat top. The left side of the 
hill was covered with thick trees and undergrowth; the right was too steep to be accessible; 
and one narrow pass led to it, which the defenders of Gergovia commanded with a powerful 
force. Caesar armed some of the most active and resolute men that he could pick out, and in 
the night he secretly posted them in the wood, equipped with short javelins, and such small 
swords as might not inconvenience them by being entangled among the trees. He ordered 
them not to attempt to advance upright, but to observe all possible silence and creep upon 
their hands and knees. By break of day they had made good their passage through the wood, 
and reached the summit of the hill. Caesar then advanced with the rest of his army against the 
right side, and drew thither the attention of the barbarians; while the troops emerged from the 
wood formed without being noticed, and made themselves masters of the hill 

11 #_ When Caesar lay before Alesia, the Gauls advanced against him with an army of two 
hundred and fifty thousand men. In the night he detached three thousand heavy-armed 
infantry, and all his cavalry, directing them to take different routes, and at about the second 
hour of the next day to fall upon the enemy's rear, and bring them to a engagement. He 
himself, as soon as it was light, drew up his army, and offered them battle; a challenge which 
the barbarians, relying on their numbers, treated with ridicule and contempt. But the 
detachments, who appeared in their rear and advanced with a shout of exultation, struck them 
with terror and consternation, when they saw their retreat thus cut off; and there ensued the 
greatest carnage, which the Gauls till then had ever experienced. 

12 Caesar wished to capture Dyrrachium , which then belonged to Pompeius ' side, and was 
protected by a powerful body of cavalry. But great as their force was, Caesar found means to 
baffle it with a handful of men, and a clever stratagem. He ordered a small body of cavalry to 
attack them at a handsome gallop; having detached three companies of infantry before them, 
with orders to do nothing else, but to raise as great a dust with their feet as they possibly 
could. The immense cloud of dust that was raised, and the confidence with which the cavalry 
seemed to advance to the attack, convinced the enemy that they were coming in great force; 
and, struck with a sudden and general alarm, they immediately fled. 

13 Caesar, obliged to retreat through a narrow defile, had a lake on his left, and on his right 
the sea. By occasional halts, quick turns, and sudden sallies he repulsed the enemy who hung 
upon his rear, without much loss. But on the sea side Pompeius' fleet, that kept alongside him 
in his march, caused him much harm with their missiles and javelins. Against this attack 
Caesar ordered his men to carry their shields on their right hands; which had the desired 
effect, [see also: Caesar, BCiv. 3.75 1 

14 When Caesar and Pompeius were in Thessaly , the latter, who was well supplied with 
provisions, declined to come to battle; while Caesar, who was short of provisions, was 
accordingly anxious to engage. Caesar used every expedient to irritate the enemy; sometimes 



shifting his camp, to procure forage, and sometimes retreating. Pompeius' army, taking these 
frequent movements for signs of timidity, scarcely contained themselves; and pressed 
Pompeius to lead them against the foe. Caesar continued to retreat before them, till he had 
drawn them into an open plain; then he faced about, fought them gallantly, and obtained a 
victory, [see also: Caesar, BCiv.3.851 

15 When a sedition appeared to be forming in the camp, as the soldiers clamorously insisted 
on being discharged from service, Caesar with a composed and cheerful air went into the 
midst of them; "And what is it," said he, "my fellow-soldiers, that you want?" "To be 
discharged from service," they replied. "Very well," he said; "but be advised then, citizens, 
and refrain from sedition." Piqued at being called citizens, and not fellow-soldiers, they were 
more clamorous than before; altering their cry of grievance, and saying their title was not 
citizens, but fellow-soldiers. Caesar with a smile replied, "If we are fellow-soldiers, then let 
us fight together." [see also: Frontinus, Str.4.5.2 1 

16 In a engagement with the younger Pompeius, Caesar, seeing his men give way, jumped 
from his horse, and called aloud: "Are you not ashamed, my fellow- soldiers, to run away and 
leave me in the hands of the enemy?" The troops felt the reproof, rallied, and renewed the 
fight, [see also: Frontinus, Str.2.8.131 

17 Caesar ordered his men to be always in readiness; as in the midst of a festival, or of a 
storm, by night, or by day, if occasion required, he might at an hour's notice march them out; 
and therefore never fixed for his movements any distant period, or future day." [see also: 
Suetonius, Caes.65 1 

18 Caesar's practice was to make his sallies at full speed; thereby never giving the enemy 
time to assault his rear. 

19 Whenever Caesar saw his men apprehensive of the enemy's superiority of force, he never 
attempted to diminish, but on the contrary exaggerated their strength; that the greater the 
force of the enemy, his army might see the greater necessity for a vigorous exertion, [see 
also: Suetonius, Caes.661 

20 Caesar encouraged his men to have their weapons richly ornamented with gold and 
silver; not only for the sake of a splendid appearance, but because the more valuable they 
were, their owners would the more reluctantly part with them, [see also: Suetonius, Caes.671 

21 Caesar was not very exact in observing, or scrupulous in punishing, petty offences in his 
men; supposing that to overlook, or pardon a fault, would be a spur to valour. But anyone, 
who was a leader in a sedition, or had deserted his ranks, was sure not to go unpunished. 

22 Caesar used always to call his soldiers, fellow-soldiers; rendering them by that equality 
of title ready to face dangers, and execute his commands. 

23 #_ On receiving intelligence, that some troops had been butchered in Gaul, Caesar made a 
vow not to shave his face, till he had taken satisfaction on their murderers. This reaction won 
him universal esteem. 

24 Caesar, when short of provisions, distributed to his men loaves, which were made of 
grass. One of these loaves fell into the hands of Pompeius, who was then engaged in war 



against him. Pompeius concealed it, unwilling to produce to his own troops such strong 
evidence of the resolution and hardiness of the enemy, with whom they were engaged, [see 
also: Suetonius, Caes.681 

25 In the battle fought between Caesar and Pompeius on the plains of Pharsalus , Caesar 
knowing that there were in the enemy's army a great number of elegant young men, who 
valued themselves on their personal attractions, ordered his men to aim their spears and 
javelins not at the bodies of their enemy, but at their faces. The dread of being disfigured 
drove them off the field, and contributed not a little to the success of the day. [see also: 
Plutarch, Caes.45 1 

26 After the defeat at Dyrrachium, Caesar's men surrendered themselves up to be 
decimated: a punishment however, which he would not suffer to be inflicted. Instead he 
exhorted them by their future behaviour to retrieve the honour which they had lost. They 
accordingly in every future engagement, though against superior forces, bore away the palm 
of victory, [see also: Suetonius, Caes.681 

27 While Pompeius declared, that he considered all, who attached themselves to neither 
party, as his enemies; Caesar on the contrary ordered it to be reported, that he esteemed all, 
who did not appear in arms against him, as his friends, [see also: Suetonius, Caes.751 

28 Caesar, when he commanded in Spain, made a truce with the enemy; notwithstanding 
which, they resumed hostilities, and cut many on his men to pieces. Instead of retaliating, he 
set free some prisoners which he had of theirs, and by that act of humanity much ingratiated 
himself with the foe. 

29 After his victory over Pompeius at Pharsalus, Caesar saw that his soldiers were 
slaughtering the defeated enemy without mercy, and cried out, "Spare your fellow-citizens." 

30 After Caesar had seen all his enemies subdued, he empowered every one of his soldiers 
to save the life of any Roman he pleased. By this act of kindness and humanity he ingratiated 
himself with his soldiers, and restored the exiled citizens to Rome. 

31 Caesar ordered that the statues of Pompeius and Sulla , which had been demolished by 
their enemies, should be replaced. This act of moderation gained him much esteem amongst 
the Romans. 

32 When the auguries were pronounced adverse, to keep up the spirits of his men, Caesar 
used to say, he could render them auspicious whenever he pleased, [see also: Suetonius, 
Caes.771 

33 When a victim had been offered, in which no heart was found, "And where is the 
wonder," cried Caesar, "that a brute animal should be found without a heart?" His men, who 
had been alarmed at the inauspicious appearance of the sacrifice, recovered their spirits 
because of the amusing turn he gave to it. 

[24] Augustus . 

Augustus did not order a general execution of those who evaded action in battle; but he 
punished them with decimation, [see also: Suetonius, Aug.24 1 



2 To those, who through cowardice suffered themselves to be left behind, he ordered barley 
to be distributed instead of wheat. 

3 In order to punish those, who had committed offences in the army, he ordered them to stay 
standing before the general's tent without their weapons; and sometimes, to be employed for a 
whole day in carrying bricks. 

4 Augustus directed his generals always to act with caution; and was continually repeating 
to them Festina lente - be active, but not rash; for a general had better be too cautious, than 
too confident, [see also: Suetonius, Aug.25 1 

5 Augustus always rewarded those, who had performed any signal exploit, with large gifts 
of silver and gold. 

6 In respect to those, who without some good purpose wantonly exposed themselves to 
danger, Augustus use to say: it was like fishing with a golden hook. 

7 Augustus, in his war with Brutus and Cassius , had occasion to cross the Adriatic , when the 
enemy's fleet under the command of Murcius was stationed at an island near Brundisium , 
ready to dispute his passage. Augustus advanced in line of battle, directing his course along 
the coast of Italy on the right of the Adriatic, as if he was heading towards the island with the 
intention of giving battle to Murcius; and on the transport ships he erected his towers and 
machines. Murcius concluded from those preparations for action that he intended to fight; and 
therefore stretched out into the open sea, where he might have room to form his line. But 
Augustus, instead of engaging, slipped into the port, which Murcius had left. Murcius, having 
no other port at hand where he could lie safe from storms, was obliged to sail forward to 
Thesprotis , leaving Augustus to cross the Adriatic without risk; and from there he crosed over 
into Macedonia , [see also: Appian, BCiv.4.861 

[25] The Romans. 

After the Celts had made themselves masters of the city, they concluded a treaty with the 
Romans on the following conditions: that they should pay them tribute, leave a gate open at 
all times, and give them a portion of land to cultivate. After these terms were acceded to, the 
Celts fixed their camp; and the Romans, treating them as friends, sent them various presents 
and supplied them with plenty of wine. The barbarians - for the Celts in particular are 
strongly addicted to liquor - indulged in the wine so freely, that there was scarcely a man 
amongst them who could stand upright. The Romans attacked them when they were in that 
condition, and cut every man to pieces. And that they might in effect appear to have fulfilled 
the conditions of the treaty, they constructed a gate which was left open on an inaccessible 
rock, [see also: Appian, Gall. 5 1 

2 The Trojans , who had survived the destruction of Troy, with Aeneias as their leader 
anchored at the mouth of the Tiber ; and landing there, went up into the country in various 
directions. In their absence the women held a consultation, and a Trojan woman called Roma 
thus addressed them: "Whither are we wandering? How long are we to be tossed on the sea? 
Come on, let us burn the ships; and thereby reduce our husbands to the necessity of settling 
here." After saying this, she instantly lit a torch, and set one of the ships on fire; the rest of 
the women followed her example, and demolished the whole fleet. Then the Trojans were 
forced to settle in Italy, because they had lost their ships, [see also: Plutarch, Rom. 11 



3 Coriolanus , after he had been banished from Rome, offered his services to the Etruscans ; 
they accepted, and appointed him general of their forces. Under his leadership they defeated 
the Romans in various engagements; and at last he advanced against Rome, determined to 
storm the city. A procession of Roman matrons, with Veturia the mother of Coriolanus at 
their head, advanced to meet the hostile army, and tried with the force of their entreaties to 
deflect Coriolanus from his purpose. They prostrated themselves before him, and embraced 
his knees. Veturia thus concluded their supplications: "If however you are determined not to 
spare your country, first slay your mother, and this venerable band of Roman matrons." 
Coriolanus was moved with compassion; he dropped a tear, and retreated, affording an 
eminent example of filial duty, but fatal to himself. For the Etruscans by a public decree 
sentenced him to death, for a breach of trust in failing to accomplish a victory which he had 
in his hands, [see also: Plutarch, Cor.36 1 
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[26] Semiramis . 

Semiramis received intelligence of the revolt of the Siraces while she was in her bath; and 
without waiting to have her sandals put on or her hair dressed, she immediately left it and 
took the field. Her exploits are recorded on pillars, in these words: "Nature made me a 
woman, but I have raised myself to rivalry with the greatest of men. I swayed the sceptre of 
Ninus ; and extended my dominions to the river Hinamames on the east; on the south, to the 
country which is fragrant with the production of frankincense and myrrh; and northward to 
the Saccae and Sogdians . No Assyrian before me ever saw the sea; but distant as the seas are 
from here, I have seen four. And to their proud waves who can set bounds? I have directed 
the course of rivers at my will; and my will has directed them where they might prove useful. 
I have made a barren land produce plenty, and fertilised it with my rivers. I have built walls 
which are impregnable; and with iron forced a way through inaccessible rocks. At great 
expense I have formed roads in places, which before not even the wild beasts could traverse. 
And great and various as my exploits have been, I have always found leisure hours, in which 
to indulge myself and my friends. 

[27] Rhodogune. 

Rhodogune was just coming out of her bath, with her hair as yet undressed, when she 
received intelligence of the revolt of a subject nation. Without waiting to have her hair 
dressed, she mounted her horse, and put herself at the head of her army. At the same time, she 
vowed never to have her hair dressed, till she had subdued the rebels; which she eventually 
achieved after a tedious war. She then bathed, and had her hair dressed. From this 
circumstance, the seal of the kings of Persia bears on it Rhodogune with dishevelled hair. 

[28] Tomyris . 

When Cyrus advanced against the Massagetae , Tomyris their queen retreated before him. The 
Persian army, closely pursuing her, entered and plundered her camp. There they found a great 
quantity of wine, and all sorts of provisions; on which they indulged immoderately, revelling 



throughout the night, as if they had obtained a victory. In that situation Tomyris attacked 
them, and cut them to pieces, while they were partly buried in sleep, and partly so drenched 
with wine, and surfeited with banqueting, that they could scarcely stand upright; and Cyrus 
himself was slain, [see also: Herodotus , 1.201] 

[29] Nitetis . 

Cyrus king of Persia asked Amasis king of Egypt for his daughter in marriage. But instead of 
his own, he sent him Nitetis the daughter of king Apries , whose death had contrived, and 
whose throne he had usurped. Nitetis long passed for the daughter of Amasis, while she 
cohabited with Cyrus. But after having borne him children, and made herself mistress of his 
affections, she informed him, who she was; that her father was Apries, the king and master of 
Amasis. "And now," she said, "since Amasis is dead, it will be a generous act to revenge the 
injury of my family on Psammetichus his son. Cyrus consented; but he died before the 
expedition took place. However his son Cambyses was prevailed on by his mother to 
undertake the expedition; which he finished successfully, and transferred the sceptre of Egypt 
once more into the hands of the family of Apries. 

[30] Philotis. 

The Latins under the command of Postumius made war upon the Romans; at the same time 
they offered to form an alliance with them, if they would give them their daughters in 
marriage, which would cement the two nations, as they had themselves done in the case of 
the Sabines . The Romans were at that time in no condition to engage in a war, and yet were 
unwilling to part with their daughters. Philotis, a young and handsome slave, proposed to 
them to dress her, and such other good-looking slaves as they could pick out, and send them 
to the Latins in place of their daughters; at the same time she engaged to let them know by 
lighting a torch, at what time in the night the Latins went to rest. Accordingly, as soon as they 
had retired to repose with their new brides, Philotis lit the torch, and the Romans surprised 
the Latins in bed, and slew them, [see also: Plutarch, Rom. 29] 

[31] Cloelia. 

The Romans concluded a treaty with the Etruscans , and sent as hostages for the observance of 
it the daughters of some of the first families in Rome. Those young women used frequently to 
go down to the Tiber to bathe; and Cloelia, who was one of them, proposed to the rest that 
they should tie their clothes around their heads, and swim across the river. The Romans 
admired their resolution; but according to the faith of the treaty, they sent them all back to the 
Etruscans. When they were introduced to Porsenna , king of the Etruscans, he asked who was 
the proposer of so daring an act. To which Cloelia undauntedly replied, that she was. 
Porsenna was pleased with her manly spirit. He presently her with a richly caparisoned horse, 
and sent her and her companions back to Rome, with just praise for their courage, [see also: 
Plutarch, Publ.191 

[32] Porcia . 

Porcia, the daughter of Cato, and wife of Brutus , when she suspected that her husband 
entertained some designs against Caesar , which he would not venture to communicate to her, 
cut her thigh with a razor. Thus she gave him proof of the resolution, with which she could 



inflict the wound, and bear the pain. Brutus no longer hesitated to reveal to her the 
conspiracy; she carried her own dress to him, and he found a sword privately concealed in it. 
He used this sword, when with the rest of the conspirators he murdered Caesar. Afterwards, 
together with Cassius , Brutus fought against Augustus in Macedonia . He was defeated, and 
fell upon his own sword. Then Porcia at first endeavoured to starve herself. But not being 
able to achieve that, because of the intervention of her relations and servants, she ordered 
some fire to be brought to her, under pretence of using some unguents; and seizing the 
burning coals in her hands, she swallowed them, before anybody who was present had time to 
prevent it. Thus died Porcia; a memorable instance of resolution and fortitude, and of 
conjugal affection, [see also: Plutarch, Brut.531 

[33] Telesilla . 

Cleomenes king of Sparta defeated the Ar gives , of whom more than seven thousand were left 
dead on the field, and directed his march to Argos, in the hope of making himself master of 
the city. Then Telesilla, a musician, put herself at the head of the Argive women; they took 
up arms, and defended the walls so successfully, that they repulsed Cleomenes, and the other 
king Damaratus , and saved the city. In memory of this exploit of the women, the Argives 
celebrate a festival at the start of the month of Hermaeus, when the women wear tunics and 
robes, and the men wear the women's gowns, [see also: Pausanias, 2.201 

[34] Cheilonis. 

When Cheilonis, the daughter of Cleadas, and wife of Theompompus, learnt that her husband 
was husband was made prisoner by the Arcadians , she travelled into Arcadia to see him. The 
Arcadians, in consideration of the affection she had displayed, gave her leave to visit him in 
prison; there she exchanged clothes with him, and by that means he effected his escape, while 
she in his stead remained in prison. Before long Theopompus found an opportunity to seize a 
priestess of Artemis , as she was celebrating a procession at Pheneus; and the inhabitants of 
Tegea released Cheilonis in exchange for her. 

[35] Pieria. 

After they formed a sedition against the posterity of Neleus, a considerable body of the 
Ionians , who inhabited Miletus , separated and established themselves at Myus ; and there they 
lived in a state of hostility with their old countrymen, though not in actual war; but they used 
to meet them at festivals, and public occasions. At the celebration of a solemn festival called 
Neleis, Pieria, the daughter of Pythus a man of distinction, went to Miletus. Phrygius, one of 
the descendants of Neleus, met her there; and becoming enamoured of the girl, he asked her 
how he could most agreeably serve her. "By giving me an opportunity," replied the maid, "of 
coming here frequently, and with as many companions as I please." Phrygius understood her 
meaning; he effected a permanent peace, and a re-establishment of the union of the two 
states. The love of Phrygius and Pieria became famous ever after in the annals of Milesian 
history. [See also: Plutarch, Mor.253 ] 

[36] Polycrete. 

The Milesians, assisted by the Erythraeans , made war on the Naxians ; and Diognetus, the 
general of the Milesians, ravaged their country, and brought away considerable booty, 



besides a number of women, and among them Polycrete. He became enamoured of Polycrete, 
and cohabited with her not on the terms of a slave, but as his wife. In the Milesian camp a 
local festival was celebrated, at which the Milesians give themselves up to drinking and 
pleasure. Polycrete requested Diognetus' permission to send her brothers a small present of 
the sumptuous fare that was prepared; in a cake she moulded up a piece of lead, and she 
ordered the bearer to tell her brothers, that it was intended only for their use. On the lead she 
inscribed, that if they attacked the Milesian camp, they might surprise the enemy in a state of 
intoxication and sleep. The Naxian generals accordingly made the attack, and succeeded. 
Polycrete was highly honoured by her citizens for her service; and at her instance they 
preserved Diognetus, and his possessions. [See also: Plutarch, Mor.254 1 

[37] Lampsace. 

The Phocaeans under the command of Phoxus marched to the assistance of Mandron, king of 
the Bebryces, who had been attacked by the neighbouring barbarians. As a reward for their 
service, Mandron granted to the Phocaeans a part of the country, and city, and invited them to 
settle there. By their courage and conduct they had obtained many victories, and had enriched 
themselves with great spoils; which so drew upon them the envy of the barbarians, that in the 
absence of Mandron, the barbarians formed a resolution to massacre them. But Lampsace, the 
daughter of Mandron, got intelligence of the plot, and as she could not prevent it, she secretly 
revealed it to the Greeks. The Phocaeans prepared a magnificent sacrifice in the suburbs, and 
invited the barbarians to partake of it. They then divided themselves into two groups; one of 
which secured the walls; and the other slew the banqueters, and made themselves masters of 
the city. They afterwards rewarded Lampsace with honour, and named the city Lampsacus 
after her. [See also: Plutarch, Mor.255 1 

[38] Aretaphila. 

#_ Nicocrates , tyrant of Cyrene, among a number of other oppressive and atrocious acts, with 
his own hands slew Melanippus, priest of Apollo , and married Aretaphila his wife, a woman 
of exquisite beauty. She endeavoured by poison, and various other methods, to take revenge 
on the tyrant for her distressed country, and her husband's death; of which she was accused, 
and brought to trial. But, despite the tortures to which she was exposed, she confessed 
nothing, except that she had administered to him a love potion, in order to win his affections. 
She was finally acquitted by the tyrant's order; and supposing that she had suffered 
innocently, he afterwards treated her with marks of great attention and affection. Aretaphila 
had a daughter, who was extremely beautiful, and she introduced her to Leander, the tyrant's 
brother. He fell in love with her, and with the consent of Nicocrates married her. Leander was 
won over by the frequent remonstrances of his mother-in-law, and formed a resolution to free 
his country by killing the tyrant; which he managed to achieve after much difficulty, with the 
assistance of the Daphnis, the groom of his chamber. 

[39] Camma. 

Sinorix and Sinatus possessed tetrarchies in Galatia. Camma, the wife of Sinatus, was 
esteemed as virtuous, and fair; she was priestess of Artemis , which is an office of the highest 
rank that a woman can hold in Galatia. Sinorix conceived a passion for her., which he 
despaired of gratifying either by force or entreaties, while her husband was alive. He 
therefore procured the assassination of Sinatus; and not long afterwards, paid his addresses to 
Camma, who repeatedly rejected his advances. At last however, yielding to the pressing 



solicitation of her friends and acquaintances, she pretended to consent, on these terms: "Let 
Sinorix come to the temple of Artemis, and there we will make our marriage vows in the 
presence of the goddess". On the day, Sinorix, attended by a great number of Gauls, both men 
and women, waited on her; and she accompanied him to the altar with fond words and 
tenderness. There she drank to him from a golden cup, and bade him partake with her in the 
drink. He received it with pleasure, as a token of bridal love, and drank it down. But the 
bridal cup was a potion of strong poison. As soon as she saw that he had drunk it, she fell 
down on he knees, and said with a loud voice: "I thank you, venerable Artemis, for granting 
me in this your temple a glorious revenge for my murdered husband." After saying this, she 
dropped down, and expired; and the bridegroom expired with her, at the altar of the goddess. 
[See also: Plutarch, Mor.2571 

[40] Timocleia. 

Timocleia was sister of Theagenes the Theban. Theagenes fought against Philippus at 
Chaeroneia , and when Philippus called out, "Whither would you pursue me?", he answered, 
"Even unto Macedonia ". After his death, when Alexander sacked Thebes, and some men 
were plundering the city in one part, and some in another, a Thracian cavalry leader entered 
the house of Timocleia; after supper he forced her to his bed, and also insisted on her telling 
him, where she had deposited her treasures. She acknowledged she had vases, cups, and other 
pieces of ornamental furniture, which on the city being taken, she said she had deposited in a 
dry well. The Thracian pressed her immediately to go with him, and show him the place, 
which she accordingly did; conducting him through the garden, and bringing him to the well. 
Fearing lest any one should preempt him, he eagerly entered the well: but instead of a 
treasure, found a shower of stones: which Timocleia and her servants discharged upon him, 
and buried him under the pile. When the Macedonians learnt of what had happened, they 
seized her, and carried her before Alexander. She confessed the fact to him, and said, no 
terrors would make her repent of having so gloriously revenged the brutal violence, that the 
Thracian had offered to her. Alexander applauded her spirit; and exempted from the public 
calamity not only her, but all who could prove any relation to her. [see also: Plutarch, 
Alex. 121 

[41] Eryxo. 

Laarchus was declared regent of Cyrene , during the minority of Battus son of Arcesilaus ; but 
intoxicated by power, he soon became not only a king, but a tyrant; and he exercised on the 
citizens the most atrocious acts of cruelty and injustice. The mother of Battus was Eryxo, a 
woman of great modesty and exemplary virtue. Laarchus conceived a violent passion for her, 
and made her proposals of marriage; on which subject, she referred him to her brothers. 
When they, as had been agreed between them and their sister, demurred upon it, she sent a 
servant to Laarchus, informing him that her brothers seemed to disapprove of the marriage; 
but if he would grant them a meeting at her house, she expected that the discussion might 
remove their present objections. So fair an opening seemed to him to promise a favourable 
outcome, and he visited Eryxo's house by night without a guard. There he found Polyarchus 
her eldest brother, together with two youths, armed and waiting to receive him; they 
immediately fell upon him, and slew him. Then they proclaimed Battus king; and restored to 
the inhabitants of Cyrene their ancient form of government. [See also: Plutarch, Mor.260 ] 



[42] Pythopolis. 



When Pythes discovered some gold mines in his dominions, he set all his men at work in 
digging, searching for, and cleaning the ore; no other business was to be carried on, either by 
land or sea. The people were all uneasy at the land being suffered to lie uncultivated; as in the 
meantime there was likely be no corn, no fruits, nor anything to be had for the purposes of 
life. The women entreated Pythopolis, the wife of Pythes, to use her influence with her 
husband on this subject of general complaint. She bade them not to be uneasy; and assured 
them that she would. Accordingly, she sent for some goldsmiths, and ordered them to make 
in gold for her fish, ripe fruits, cakes, and meats of various kinds. Pythes, on his return from a 
journey, asked if supper was ready. A golden table was placed before him, covered with the 
resemblance of various foods, all worked up in gold. Pythes much admired the workmanship; 
then he ordered them to be taken away, and the supper to be brought. Other dishes were 
accordingly served up, and others after them; but in all of them, only the golden resemblance 
of foodstuffs was served up. Pythes in a rage told her her to put an end to her show, and let 
him have his supper; for he was tired and hungry. "You do not consider," replied his wife, 
"that victuals are difficult to procure. The whole country is employed in ransacking the 
bowels of the earth for gold; and unless we can eat it, we must all soon starve." Pythes, 
convinced of the justness of this remonstrance, ordered the people out of the mines; and 
ordered them to employ themselves in agriculture, and other useful occupations. [See also: 
Plutarch, Mor.262 1 

[43] Chrysame. 

When the Ionian colonists came to Asia , Cnopus , who was descended from the family of the 
Codridae, made war on the inhabitants of Erythrae . He was directed by the oracle to commit 
the conduct of the expedition to a Thessalian priestess of Hecate Enodia, and sent an embassy 
to the Thessalians, which returned with the priestess Chrysame. Possessing great skill in the 
occult qualities of herbs, she chose out of the herd a large and beautiful bull, gilded his horns, 
and decorated him with garlands, and purple ribbons embroidered with gold. She mixed in his 
fodder a medicinal herb that would excite madness, and ordered him to be kept in the stall 
and fed upon it. The efficacy of this medicine was such, that not only the beast, who ate it, 
was seized with madness; but also all, who ate the flesh of it, when it was in such a state, 
were seized with the same insanity. When the enemy encamped against her, she directed an 
altar to be raised in sight of them; and after every preparation for a sacrifice had been made, 
the bull was brought forth. Under the influence of the medicine, the bull broke loose; he ran 
wild into the plain, roaring, and tilting at everything he met. The Erythraeans saw the victim, 
intended for the enemy's sacrifice, running towards their camp, and considered it as a happy 
omen. They seized the beast, and offered him up in sacrifice to their gods; everyone, in 
participation of the sacrifice, ate a piece of the flesh. The whole army was soon afterwards 
seized with madness, and exhibited the same marks of wildness and frenzy the bull had done. 
When Chrysame observed this, she directed Cnopus immediately to draw out his forces, and 
charge the enemy. Incapable of making any defence, the Erythraeans were cut to pieces; but 
Cnopus made himself master of Erythrae, a great and flourishing city. 

[44] Polycleia. 

Aeatus the son of Pheidippus had an only sister called Polycleia, was descended like him 
from the Heracleidae . The oracle had declared that whichever of their family should first 
cross the Achelous , should possess the city, and occupy the throne. While Aeatus was 
engaged in a war with the Boeotians , who had formerly settled themselves in Thessaly, and 
his army was preparing to cross the Achelous, Polycleia bound up her foot, pretending to 



have hurt it, and requested her brother to carry her across the river. He, not suspecting any 
deceit, readily complied with her request; he gave his shield to his armour-bearer, and took 
his sister on his shoulders. But as he approached the opposite bank, she leapt from him onto 
the shore. Turning to Aeatus, she said: "Remember the oracle, by whose declaration the 
kingdom must be mine; for I was the first to reach the shore." Aeatus was pleased with the 
trick, and captivated by the girl's manner; he married her, and shared the kingdom with her. 
Their marriage produced a son, whose name was Thessalus ; from whom the city was 
afterwards called Thessalia. 

[45] Leaena . 

How Aristogeiton and Harmodius delivered Athens from the tyrant's yoke, is known to every 
Greek. Aristogeiton had a mistress, whose name was Leaena. Hippias ordered her to be 
examined by torture, as to what she know of the conspiracy; after she had long borne with 
great resolution the various cruelties that were exercised on her, she cut out her tongue with 
her own hand, lest the further increase of pain should extort from her any disclosure. The 
Athenians in memory of her erected in the Propylaea of the Acropolis a statue of a lioness in 
brass, without a tongue, [see also: Pausanias, 1.23 1 

[46] Themisto. 

Philon, the son of Phricodemus the tyrant, fell in love with Themisto, daughter of Crithon of 
Oeanthe. The tyrant demanded her for his son in marriage; and was refused by her father. In 
resentment of this affront, Phricodemus ordered Crithon's sons to be exposed to wild beasts 
before the eyes of their father and mother; then he seized the daughter, and gave her in 
marriage to his son. Themisto, thus forced into his embraces, concealed a sword under her 
robe. During the night, while the bridegroom was asleep, she dispatched him with the sword 
so secretly, that not the least noise was heard. She then found means to escape out of the 
house, and fled to the shore, where she found a boat; she went onto it, and committed herself 
to the mercy of the wind and waves. She was carried to Helice, a city of Achaea , in which 
there was a temple of Poseidon , where she took refuge. Thither Phricodemus sent his other 
son Heracon, the brother of Philon who had been murdered, to demand the girl from the 
inhabitants of Helice; and they, as the tyrant requested, delivered her up. But the ship had 
scarcely got under sail, when a violent storm arose, which drove them to Rhium, a town in 
Achaea. There two Acarnanian vessels made prize of the ship, because the Acarnanians at 
that time were at open war with the tyrant, and they carried it to Acarnania. The people there, 
as soon as they were informed of what had happened, bound Heracon, and delivered him up 
into the power of the girl. The tyrant then sent an embassy to her, requesting his son; she 
promised to give him up, after she had received her parents. Phricodemus accordingly sent 
her parents; but nevertheless the Acarnanians would not hand over Heracon, but scourged 
him, and afterwards put him to death. The tyrant himself not many days afterwards fell by the 
hands of his citizens. And, what is most remarkable, the citizens of Helice along with their 
city were not long afterwards engulfed in the sea, which swelled over them in an earthquake. 
Poseidon thus seemed to have revenged himself on them for the indignity they had offered 
him, in delivering up a fugitive, who had fled for refuge to his shrine. 

[47] Pheretima. 

When Arcesilaus son of Battus, king of Cyrene , was driven from his kingdom by a sedition of 
the people, his mother Pheretima sailed to Cyprus to ask for the assistance of Euelthon, king 



of Salamis . The Cyprian was deaf to her entreaties, but Arcesilaus at last acquired a number 
of Greek allies, and recovered his kingdom. However he was too severe in the punishments 
that he exacted on some of his enemies, and he was slain by the neighbouring barbarians. 
Amidst all these calamities, Pheretima did not lose her spirit, but applied to Aryandes , the 
satrap of Egypt, by recounting some obligations which she had formerly been able to confer 
on Cambyses . Aryandes supplied her with a powerful force, with which she attacked the 
inhabitants of Cyrene by sea and land; thus she avenged the death of her son, and re-instated 
her family on the throne, [see also: Herodotus , 4.162] 

[48] Axiothea. 

#_ When Ptolemaeus king of Egypt sent a powerful force to dispossess Nicocles of the 
kingdom of Cyprus, both he and his brothers, rather than submit to slavery, fell by their own 
hands. Axiothea the wife of Nicocles, wishing to emulate the glorious resolution of the 
deceased, assembled their sisters, mothers, and wives; and exhorted them not to submit to 
anything unworthy of their family. Accordingly they barred the doors of the women's 
apartments, and while the citizens were crowding into the palace, with their children in their 
arms they set fire to the house. Some dispatched themselves with a sword, and others 
resolutely leaped into the flames. Axiothea, who was the promoter of the enterprise, after she 
had see them all thus gloriously fall, first stabbed, and then threw herself into the fire; to 
preserve even her dead body from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

[49] Archidamis. 

#_ Pyrrhus , king of Epirus , defeated the Lacedaemonians in a bloody battle, and marched 
against their city. The Lacedaemonians decided to convey their wives and children to Crete , 
and themselves to hazard another battle; they were determined either to obtain the victory, or 
to sell their lives at a dear price. But Archidamis, the daughter of king Cleadas, rejected the 
proposal, declaring that Spartan women ought to live, and die, with their husbands. The 
women therefore insisted on sharing in the operations of war; some fetched the tools, other 
dug in the ditches, some again were employed in sharpening the weapons, and other assisted 
in dressing the wounded. The spirit of the women gave new resolution to the Spartans, who 
again took the field; they engaged Pyrrhus, and defeated him. 

[50] Laodice . 

#_ Antiochus , surnamed Theos, married Laodice, his sister on the father's side, and had by her 
a son Seleucus . He also afterwards married Berenice , daughter of king Ptolemaeus , by whom 
he likewise had a son; but he died while this son was in his infancy, and left his kingdom to 
Seleucus. Laodice did not think her son was secure on the throne, while the son of Berenice 
was alive, and sought means to procure his death. Berenice invoked the pity and assistance of 
her husband's subjects - but too late. The assassins however exhibited to the people a child 
very like him, whom they had murdered; they declared him to be the royal infant, whom they 
had spared, and a guard was appointed to protect his person. Berenice also had a guard of 
Gallic mercenaries, and a fortified citadel appointed for her residence; and the people swore 
allegiance to her. At the suggestion of Aristarchus her physician, she now considered herself 
perfectly secure, and hoped to reconcile to her all who had before been hostile to her 
pretensions. But their object, in the oath they had taken to her, was only to throw her off her 
guard; once this was achieved, she was secretly assassinated. Several of the women, who 
were about her, fell while attempting to save her. However Panariste, Mania, and Gethosyne 



buried the body of Berenice, and placed another woman in her stead, in the bed where she 
had been murdered. They pretended that she was still living, and likely to recover from the 
wound she had received. And they persuaded her subjects of this, until Ptolemaeus , the father 
of the deceased, arrived. He dispatched letters to the countries around in the names of his 
daughter and her son, as if they were still alive; and by this stratagem of Panariste he secured 
for himself the whole country from Taurus to India , without a single engagement. 

[51] Theano. 

Pausanias , after he had been convicted of a plot to betray the city to the Medes, took refuge in 
the temple of Athene Chalcioeca , from whence the law strictly forbids a suppliant to be 
forced away. His mother Theano immediately went there, and laid a brick, which she carried 
with her, at the door. The Laconians admired her prompt thought and resolution, and they 
also each carried a brick to the door of the temple. The doorway was thus blocked up, without 
forcing the suppliant from the temple, and the traitor perished by being blocked up in the 
temple, [see also: Diodorus, 11.45 1 

[52] Deidameia . 

#_ Deidameia, the daughter of Pyrrhus , attacked and took Ambracia , to avenge the death of 
Ptolemaeus . And when the Epirots sued for peace as suppliants, she granted it only on 
condition that they acknowledged her hereditary rights, and the honours of her ancestors. 
This they agreed to do, without any intention of observing their agreement. For some of them 
immediately formed a plot against her life, and bribed Nestor, one of Alexander 's guards, to 
murder her; but he, struck with her majestic dignity, fixed his eyes on the ground as if in 
meditation, and returned without accomplishing his purpose. She then retired to the temple of 
Artemis Hegemone, where Milon, who had been guilty of murdering his own mother 
Philotera, pursued her with a drawn sword. She had just time to call out to him, "Slaughter, 
thou matricide, on slaughter raise" [ Euripides, Orestes. 1587 ], before Milon aimed a blow, and 
slew her in the temple. 

[53] Artemisia . 

Artemisia, in the naval battle at Salamis , found that the Persians were defeated, and she 
herself was near to falling into the hands of the Greeks. She ordered the Persian colours to be 
taken down, and the master of the ship to bear down upon, and attack a Persian vessel, that 
was passing by her. The Greeks, seeing this, supposed her to be one of their allies; they drew 
off and left her alone, directing their forces against other parts of the Persian fleet. Artemisia 
in the meantime sheered off, and escaped safely to Caria . [see also: Herodotus , 8.87] 

2 Artemisia, the daughter of Lygdamis, sank a ship of the Calyndian allies, which was 
commanded by Damasithymus. In acknowledgement of her gallantry, the king sent her a 
complete suit of Greek armour; and he presented the captain of the ship with a distaff and 
spindle. 

3 Artemisia always chose a long ship, and carried on board with her Greek, as well as 
barbarian, colours. When she chased a Greek ship, she hoisted the barbarian colours; but 
when she was chased by a Greek ship, she hoisted the Greek colours; so that the enemy might 
mistake her for a Greek, and give up the pursuit 



4 Artemisia planted soldiers in ambush near Latmus; and herself, with a numerous train of 
women, eunuchs and musicians, celebrated a sacrifice at the grove of the Mother of the Gods, 
which was about seven stades distant from the city. When the inhabitants of Latmus came out 
to see the magnificent procession, the soldiers entered the city and took possession of it. Thus 
did Artemisia, by flutes and cymbals, possess herself of what she had in vain endeavoured to 
obtain by force of arms. 

5 Artemisia, queen of Caria, fought as an ally of Xerxes against the Greeks. At the famous 
battle of Salamis, the king acknowledged her to have excelled herself above all the officers in 
the fleet. And even in the heat of the action, observing the manner in which she distinguished 
herself, he exclaimed: "O Zeus , surely you have formed women out of man's materials, and 
men out of woman's." [see also: Herodotus, 8.88 1 

[54] Mania. 

Mania, the wife of Zenis prince of Dardanus , governed the realm after the death of her 
husband, with the assistance of Pharnabazus . She always went to battle, drawn in a chariot; 
she gave her orders at the time of action, formed her lines, and rewarded every man who 
fought well, as she saw he deserved. And - what has scarcely happened to any general, except 
herself - she never suffered a defeat. But Meidias, who had married her daughter, and might 
from that close relationship have been supposed to be faithful to her, secretly entered her 
apartments, and murdered her. [see also: Xenophon, Hell. 3. 11 

[55] Tirgatao. 

Tirgatao of Maeotis married Hecataeus, king of the Sindi, a people who live a little above the 
Bosphorus . Hecataeus was expelled from his kingdom, but was reinstated in his throne by 
Satyrus , tyrant of Bosphorus. Satyrus gave him his daughter in marriage, and urged him to 
kill his former wife. As Hecataeus passionately loved the Maeotian, he could not think of 
killing her, but confined her to a strong castle; however, she found a way of making her 
escape from there. Fearing lest she should excite the Maeotians to war, Hecataeus and 
Satyrus made a strict search for her, which she skilfully eluded, travelling through lonely and 
deserted ways, hiding herself in the woods in the day, and continuing her journey in the night. 
At last she reached the country of the Ixomatae, where her own family possessed the throne. 
Her father was dead, and she afterwards married his successor in the kingdom. Then she 
roused the Ixomatae to war, and engaged many warlike nations around the Maeotis to join the 
alliance. The confederates first invaded the country of Hecataeus, and afterwards ravaged the 
dominions of Satyrus. Harassed by a war, in which they found themselves inferior to the 
enemy, they sent an embassy to sue for peace, accompanied by Metrodorus the son of 
Satyrus, who was offered as a hostage. She granted them peace, on stipulated terms, which 
they bound themselves by oath to observe. But no sooner had they made the oath, than they 
planned schemes to break it. Satyrus prevailed on two of his friends, to revolt to her, and put 
themselves under her protection; so as the more easily to find an opportunity to assassinate 
her. On their revolt, Satyrus wrote a letter, to ask for them to be handed over; which she 
answered, by alleging that the law of nations justified her in protecting those, who had placed 
themselves under her protection. The two men, who had revolted, one day requested an 
audience of her. While one distracted her with a pretended matter of importance, the other 
levelled a blow at her with a drawn sword, which fell upon her girdle; and the guards 
immediately seized and imprisoned them. They were afterwards examined by torture, and 
confessed the whole plot; upon which, Tirgatao ordered the hostage to be executed, and laid 



waste the territories of Satyrus with fire and sword. Stung with remorse for the calamities he 
had brought upon himself and his country, Satyrus died in the midst of an unsuccessful war; 
leaving his son Gorgippus to succeed him in the throne. He renounced his father's 
proceedings, and sued for peace, which she granted on payment of a tribute, and put and end 
to the war. 

[56] Amage. 

Amage, the wife of Medosaccus king of the Sarmatians , who inhabit the coast of the Euxine 
sea, observed her husband to be totally given up to luxury, and took the reins of government 
into her own hands. She judged causes, stationed garrisons, repulsed the invasions of 
enemies, and directed everything with so great ability, that her fame extended through all 
Scythia . The inhabitants of the Tauric Chersonesus , who had been greatly harassed by a king 
of the neighbouring Scythians, had heard of Amage's fame, and they requested an alliance 
with her. In consequence of a treaty formed between the two nations, she wrote to the 
Scythian prince, requesting him not to repeat his ravages in the Chersonesus. When he treated 
her prohibition with contempt, she marched against him with a hundred and twenty men of 
tried courage, and extraordinary strength, each of them provided with three horses. In one 
night and day she covered a distance of twelve hundred stades, and arriving unexpectedly at 
the palace, she slew all the guards. And while the Scythian, bewildered by this moment of 
sudden danger, conceived her force to be much greater than it really was, Amage rushed into 
the palace, where she had had made her first attack, and slew the Scythian, along with his 
friends and relations. She put the inhabitants of Chersonesus back in free possession of their 
country, and gave his hereditary dominions to the son of the Scythian prince; warning him to 
take a warning from his father's death, and not to invade the territories of the neighbouring 
Greeks and barbarians. 

[57] Arsinoe . 

#_ After the death of Arsinoe's husband Lysimachus , the city of Ephesus was distracted with 
seditions, and the faction in favour of Seleucus knocked down the walls, and set open the 
gates. Arsinoe placed a slave in the royal litter, whom she dressed in her own robes, and 
posted a strong guard around her. Then dressing herself in ragged clothes, and disfiguring her 
face, she passed through a private door, ran to the ships, and going on board immediately 
weighed anchor and made her escape. In the meantime Menecrates , one of her opponents' 
generals, attacked the litter and slew the servant she had left in it, mistaking her for Arsinoe. 

[58] Cratesipolis . 

#_ Cratesipolis, who had long fought in vain for an opportunity of betraying Acrocorinth to 
Ptolemaeus , having been repeatedly assured by the mercenaries, who composed the guard, 
that the place could be defended, applauded their fidelity and bravery; however, said she, it 
may be wise to send for reinforcements from Sicyon . For this purpose, she openly sent a 
letter of request to the Sicyonians; and privately an invitation to Ptolemaeus. Ptolemaeus' 
troops were dispatched in the night, admitted as the Sicyonian allies, and put in possession of 
Acrocorinth without the agreement or knowledge of the guards. 



[59] The Priestess. 



#_ During the siege of Pellene, which was conducted by the Aetolians , the priestess of 
Athene , on the occasion of the festival of the goddess, led the procession of the day from a 
high hill, opposite to the tower where the men of Pellene used to arm. She was the tallest and 
handsomest maiden who could be picked out, and she was attired in a full suit of elegant 
armour and a three-plumed helmet. The Aetolians, seeing a maiden come out in arms from 
the temple of Athene, and advance at the head of the armed citizens, supposed that she was 
the goddess herself, who had come to the protection of the city. They immediately raised the 
siege, and the men of Pellene pursued them in their retreat, and killed many of them. 

[60] Cynane. 

Cynane, the daughter of Philippus , was famous for her military knowledge; she commanded 
armies, and in the field charged at the head of them. In an engagement with the Illyrians , she 
herself slew their queen with a fatal blow to the throat; and she defeated the Illyrian army 
with great slaughter. She married Amyntas , son of Perdiccas ; and, losing him soon after, 
never would take a second husband. By Amyntas she had an only daughter named Eurydice : 
to whom she gave a military education, and instructed her in the science of war. Upon 
Alexander 's death, his generals parcelled out his dominions among themselves, in exclusion 
of the royal family. But Cynane crossed the Strymon , forcing her way in the face of 
Antipater , who disputed her passage over it. She then passed the Hellespont , to meet the 
Macedonian army, and Alcetas with a powerful force advanced to give her battle. The 
Macedonians at first paused at the sight of Philippus' daughter, and the sister of Alexander; 
but after reproaching Alcetas with ingratitude, undaunted at the number of his forces, and his 
formidable preparations for battle, she bravely advanced to fight against him. She resolved 
upon a glorious death, rather than, stripped of her dominions, accept a private life, unworthy 
of the daughter of Philippus. 

[61] Mysta . 

#_ When Seleucus , surnamed Callinicus, was defeated by the Gauls at Ancyra, and fell into 
the hands of the enemy, his wife Mysta threw aside her royal robe, put on the ragged dress of 
a lowly servant, and as such was sold amongst the prisoners. After having been conveyed 
amongst the rest of the slaves to Rhodes , there she revealed her true identity. The Rhodians 
immediately re-purchased her from the buyer, dressed her in a manner suitable to her rank, 
and conducted her to Antioch . 

[62] Epicharis. 

Piso and Seneca were accused of a conspiracy against Nero ; and Mela, a brother of Seneca, 
had a mistress whose name was Epicharis. Nero examined her by torture, to discover what 
she might know of the plot; but she resolutely bore the torture without revealing anything. 
She was therefore dismissed for the present; but three days afterwards she was ordered to be 
brought back in a litter. While she was being carried in it, she pulled off her girdle, and 
strangled herself with it. As soon as the men, who were in charge of the litter, had brought it 
to the place of torture, they set it down, and told Epicharis to come out; but on looking inside 
the litter, they found only a dead corpse. This circumstance exceedingly irritated the tyrant, 
who found himself thus outwitted by a prostitute, [see also: Tacitus, Ann.15.57 ] 



[63] The Milesian Women. 



A general despondency once possessed the young women of Miletus; many of whom killed 
themselves for no visible reason. A Milesian woman eventually advised that those, who were 
guilty of suicide, should be dragged [naked] through the forum. The advice was followed, 
and had its desired effect; for dread of the ignominy, that would attend their bodies after 
death, prevented them from ending their life, even though the horrors of death itself had 
failed to do so. [See also: Plutarch, Mor.2491 

[64] The Melian Women. 

After the Melians under the conduct of Nymphaeus had established themselves in Caria , the 
Carians, who were settled at Cryassus, grew jealous of their power, and anxious to get rid of 
them. With that in view, they held a public entertainment, and invited the Melians to take part 
in it. But a Carian maiden, who had fallen in love with Nymphaeus, revealed their plot to 
him. He then answered to the invitation of the Carians, that it was the custom of the Greek 
never to attend an entertainment without their wives. They were therefore requested to bring 
their wives with them. The Melians accordingly went in their tunics, and unarmed; but each 
of their wives carried a sword in her bosom, and placed herself by her husband. In the midst 
of the entertainment, observing a Carian give a signal, the women instantly opened their 
bosoms, and gave every man his sword. The men fell upon the barbarians, and cut them to 
pieces; then they took possession of their city and domains. [See also: Plutarch, Mor.246] 

[65] The Phocian Women. 

The Phocians and Thessalians fought a war with such animosity, that the Thessalians made a 
resolution to give no quarter to any Phocian who bore arms, and to reduce their wives and 
children to slavery. Before the battle, Phocian women collected a great quantity of wood, 
which they piled up, and mounted it with their children; they vowed that, as soon as they saw 
their husbands defeated, they would set fire to the pile, and expire in the flames. This 
resolution of the women produced corresponding bravery in the men; they fought obstinately, 
and obtained the victory. [See also: Plutarch, Mor.244 ] 

[66] The Chian Women. 

When the Chians and Erythraeans had long been at war about the possession of Leuconia, the 
Chians, finding the enemy too powerful for them, demanded a truce, and promised to 
evacuate the place, taking only their cloak and tunic with them. The Chian women were 
enraged at the terms; and pressed the men not to relinquish their arms. The men told them, 
that they had promised by oath to do it. The women persisted in their advice, that they should 
by no means part with their arms. They proposed to them, that in observance of their oath, 
they should say that by their cloak and tunic they meant their spear and shield; for it was the 
custom of their country to call their spear a cloak, and their sword a tunic. The Chians 
followed the women's advice; and by thus showing their determination to defend themselves, 
they afterwards became more formidable to the Erythraeans. [See also: Plutarch, Mor.244 ] 

[67] The Thasian Women. 

The Thasians were closely besieged, and lacked cords to tie together the machines, which 
they erected on their walls against the enemy's siege works. The women shaves their heads, 
and by twisting their hair formed it into bands, which were used in binding their machines. 



[68] The Argive Women. 



#_ Pyrrhus , king of Epirus , was invited by Aristeus the Argive to undertake an expedition 
against Argos. The Argives assembled in arms at the marketplace; while the women attacked 
the Epirots from the house tops with stones and bricks, and forced them to retreat. Pyrrhus 
himself was killed in the attack, by the blow from a brick, which struck him on the head. The 
Argive women obtained immortal reputation on this occasion, through the conquest and death 
of Pyrrhus, who was the most warlike prince of the age. 

[69] The Acarnanian Women. 

#_ The Aetolians , after a long war with the Acarnanians, were at last let into the city by 
treachery. The Acarnanians fought bravely in the hour of danger, but were overpowered. The 
women got up onto the tops of the houses; and from there hurled down stones and bricks, 
which killed many of the enemy. When the men were forced to retreat before superior 
numbers, the women rallied them by the exhortations, remonstrances and supplications, and 
brought them back to the battle. And at last, when every effort failed, and those who survived 
the carnage were captured, the women clung to their husbands, parents and brothers, and held 
them so close, that the enemy were unable to separate them, and were forced to kill both men 
and women together. 

[70] The Women of Cyrene . 

When Ptolemaeus made war on the inhabitants of Cyrene, they committed to Lycopus, an 
Aetolian general, the whole conduct of the war. And while the men engaged in the field of 
war, the women also took their share of duty: they made the palisades, dug the trenches, 
supplied the men with missiles, took care of the wounded, and prepared their provisions. The 
men at length were most of them cut down, and Lycopus changed the constitution into a 
monarchy; for which the women so censured him with their reproaches, that he ordered many 
of them to execution, to which they cheerfully and gladly ran. 

[71] The Lacedaemonian Women. 

The daughters of the Lacedaemonians married the Minyans , who were descended from the 
Argonauts . And in consequence of these marriages, the Minyans were admitted by the 
Lacedaemonians into a share of the government. But not content with that, the Minyans 
attempt to make themselves absolute masters of the state. The Spartans thereupon seized 
them, and threw them into prison. Their daughters .... 

{ The manuscripts of Polyaenus end at this point; the rest of the story of the Lacedaemonian 
women is told by Herodotus, 4.145 } . 
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The Big Idea 

A comprehensive, well-researched synthesis of timeless philosophies -from Machiavelli to 
Suntzu, as applied in real-life situations by powerful figures in history such as Queen Elizabeth I 
and Henry Kissinger. Absorbing and entertaining, this book lends business people a wealth of 
ideas on the subtle art of playing the power game, exercising clever cunning, and understanding 
human weaknesses. Whether it is in the boardroom, at a power lunch, or a cocktail party- these 
laws will make you master of the game and give you the edge over your rivals. 

1. NEVER OUTSHINE THE MASTER. 

• Transgression of the Law. 

Finance Minister Fouquet unintentionally outshone his master, King Louis XIV, making 
the King feel insecure by throwing a lavish party that would show off Fouquet's 
connections, cultivated manner and charm. Thinking this move would make him an 
indispensable asset to the king, Fouquet had actually offended his master who did not 
like the fact people were more charmed by his finance minister than by him. The King 
found a convenient excuse to get rid of Fouquet. 

• Observance of the Law 

Galileo was clever in observing this law by giving glory to his patrons. In order to solve 
his perennial problem of funding, he dedicated his discovery of the moons of Jupiter to 
the Medicis, since the royal symbol of the Medici family was the planet Jupiter. He then 
commissioned an emblem for them, with each moon representing one of the sons who 
revolved around the patriarch. The Medici family became his major patron, appointing 
him their official court mathematician and philosopher, thereby giving him a more 
comfortable life and a steady salary. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Present your ideas in such a manner that they may be ascribed to your master, 
or could be viewed as an echo of your master's thoughts. 

• If you are more intelligent than your master, act as if you are not. 

• Never take your position for granted. 

• Never let favors you receive go to your head. 

• Discreet flattery is much more powerful. Make it seem like you want to seek his 
expertise and advice. 

2. NEVER PUT TOO MUCH TRUST IN FRIENDS, LEARN HOW TO USE 
ENEMIES. 

• Transgression of the Law. 

Michael III of the Byzantine Empire in the mid-ninth century A.D. placed too much 
trust in his friend, Basilius. This was a young man who had once saved his life, and in 
return, was given all the privileges an emperor could bestow on a friend. Michael 
turned the peasant Basilius into a sophisticated and educated courtier. Basilius later 
on became greedy for more wealth and power and had his former benefactor and 
best friend Michael III murdered. 



• Observance of the Law 

Emperor Sung of China in 959 A.D. was able to turn all his enemies into loyal friends. 
He persuaded his generals to retire to a life of nobility and give up their dreams of 
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grabbing his throne one day. He spared those who conspired against him, and was 
able to win over enemies with his generosity. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Do not rely on friends. They will never be totally honest with you. They will not 
openly disagree with you in order to avoid arguments. 

• Enemies expect nothing so they will be surprised when you are generous. 

• An enemy spared the guillotine will be more grateful to you than a friend. 

• When you decide to hire a friend you will discover qualities she has kept hidden. 

• Skill and competence are more important than friendly feelings. 

• Hiring friends will limit your power. 

• All working situations require a kind of distance between people. 

• You destroy an enemy when you make a friend of him. 

• An enemy at your heels keeps you sharp, alert, and focused. 

3. CONCEAL YOUR INTENTIONS. 

• Transgression of the Law. 

The Marquis de Sevigne was young and inexperienced in the art of love. He confided 
in the infamous courtesan of seventeenth-century France, Ninon de Lenclos, to 
instruct him on how to seduce a difficult young countess. She made him follow a plan 
over a number of weeks, where the Marquis would be appearing in public always 
surrounded by beautiful women, in the very places the countess would be expected 
to see him. He was supposed to assume an air of nonchalance. This increased the 
jealousy of the young countess, who was not sure of his interest in her. One day the 
Marquis, unable to control his passion, broke from Ninon's plan, and blurted out to 
the countess that he loved her. After this admission, the countess no longer found 
him interesting and avoided him. 

• Observance of the Law 

Otto von Bismarck was a deputy in the Prussian parliament at a time when many 
fellow deputies thought it was possible to go to war against Austria and defeat it. 
Bismarck knew the Prussian army was not prepared, so he devised a clever way to 
keep the war at bay. He publicly stated his praises for the Austrians and talked about 
the madness of war. Many deputies changed their votes. Had Bismarck announced 
his real intentions, arguing it was better to wait now and fight later, he would not have 
won. Most Prussians wanted to go to war at that moment and mistakenly believed 
their army to be superior to the Austrians. Had he gone to the king his sincerity would 
have been doubted. By giving misleading statements about wanting peace and 
concealing his true purpose, Bismarck's speech catapulted him to the position of 
prime minister. He later led the country to war against the Austrians at the right time, 
when he felt the Prussian army was more capable. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Use decoyed objects of desire and red herrings to throw people off scent. 

• Use smoke screens (a poker face) to disguise your actions. 

• False sincerity is one powerful tool that will send your rivals on a wild goose 
chase. 

• Publicly declare your false intentions to give misleading signals. 

• A noble gesture can be a smoke screen to hide your true intentions. 

• Blend in and people will be less suspicious. 



4. ALWAYS SAY LESS THAN NECESSARY. 
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• Transgression of the Law. 

Coriolanus was a great military hero of ancient Rome. People held him in awe, until 
he opened his mouth. He spoke his mind, hardly able to control his arrogance and 
boastfulness. He slandered and insulted people. The more speeches he made, the 
less people respected him. He suffered the people's wrath and was eventually 
banished from the city. 

• Observance of the Law 

Masters of enigma Andy Warhol and Marcel Duchamp knew the power of saying less 
and keeping people guessing. The less Duchamp talked about his work, the more it 
was talked about in the art circles. Andy Warhol recognized it was hard to talk people 
into doing what you wanted, so when interviewed, he would give vague and 
ambiguous answers and let the interviewer find his own interpretation. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Saying less will keep you from saying something foolish or even dangerous. 

• Once the words are out you cannot take them back. 

• Keeping silent makes people reveal more about themselves. This is information 
you may be able to use against them later on. 

5. SO MUCH DEPENDS ON REPUTATION - GUARD IT WITH YOUR 
LIFE. 

• Observance of the Law 

During China's War of the Three Kingdoms (A.D. 207-265), General Liang was able to 
fool his rival Sima Yi simply by letting his track record for being an undefeated leader 
in battle do the work for him. Liang's troops were far outnumbered by Sima Yi's, yet 
he devised a clever last resort plan. Liang donned a Taoist robe and played the lute 
upon the wall of the city he was defending. His soldiers opened the gates and hid. 
When Sima Yi's troops advanced upon the unguarded city, Yi recognized his 
opponent sitting alone upon the wall. Fearing a trap, Sima Yi called his soldiers to 
retreat. 

P.T. Barnum was an expert at destroying his competitor's reputation. He published 
letters in newspapers, warning the public against buying his opponent's stock. He 
was a master at poking mockery at the tactics of his rivals. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Sow doubt and spread rumors about your rival. Even if they vehemently deny it, 
people will still be wondering why they are so defensive. 

• Use humor or gentle mockery at your rival's expense. 

• A solid reputation increases your presence and exaggerates your strengths 
without your having to spend much energy. 

• Never appear desperate in your self-defense against the slander of others. 

• Be careful not to go too far in attacking another's reputation, it draws more 
attention to your vengefulness than to the person you are slandering. Use subtler 
tactics like satire and ridicule. 



6. COURT ATTENTION AT ALL COST. 

• Observance of the Law 
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P.T. Barnum learned about courting attention to his favor. Any form of publicity would 
benefit his entertainment business, no matter if it were bad publicity. He promoted his 
shows of curiosities to audiences with all kinds of gimmicks. He would offer Free 
Music for Millions, but hire bad musicians, so the crowd would end up buying tickets 
to the show so they could avoid the bands. He planted articles in newspapers and 
even sent anonymous letters to keep his name in the limelight. 

Margaretha Zelle was able to use this law to make a name for herself as the 
mysterious exotic dancer Mata Hari. It was rumored she was from India and danced 
in private parties, in an Eastern manner never before seen in Europe. She would 
slowly discard her veils and sarongs for the most prominent people in Paris who 
came to see her. Many years later it would be discovered she was just a native of 
Holland and had worked for the Germans as a spy. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Surround your name with the sensational and the scandalous. 

• Create an air of mystery. 

• It is better to be attacked and slandered than ignored. 

• Make yourself appear larger than life. 

• Any sort of notoriety will bring you power. 

7. GET OTHERS TO DO THE WORK FOR YOU, BUT ALWAYS TAKE THE 
CREDIT. 

• Transgression and Observance of the Law 

Nicola Tesla was a Serbian scientist who never learned how this law was used 
against him time and again. His invention, the AC or alternating current system was 
associated not with his name but with that of George Westinghouse, who funded his 
research. Both Thomas Edison and George Westinghouse were ruthless 
businessmen who took credit for Tesla's work. In the end, Tesla was living in poverty, 
while royalties for his life's work went to Edison and Westinghouse. He accepted 
small sums as buy-outs for his work, when in reality his creations could have been 
worth millions. Even Marconi made use of a patent filed by Tesla in 1897. Tesla was 
the real "father of radio" but received no money or credit for this invention. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Save time and energy by hiring others to do the work. 

• Your helpers will be forgotten and you will be remembered. 

• Borrow from history. Use the past and profit by others' experience. 

• You can only exploit others' talents if your position is unshakable. 

8. MAKE OTHER PEOPLE COME TO YOU - USE BAIT IF NECESSARY. 

• Observance of the Law 

Napoleon's former foreign minister Talleyrand was master of this law. He knew 
Napoleon loved the adoration of the masses, and this was the perfect bait to make 
the former ruler play into the hands of his opponents. In 1814 Napoleon was 
banished to a small island called Elba near Italy. Here he was given information that 
France would embrace him again if he escaped. From Elba he was able to escape 
and march back into Paris with a small army. The people bowed to him, and soldiers 
changed sides to join him. The statesmen who had taken over his empire fled. 
Talleyrand watched as his plan unfolded. Napoleon ruled France again for a hundred 
days, but the country was bankrupt and could not sustain Napoleon's wars any 
longer. Napoleon was recaptured at the Battle of Waterloo and exiled to the barren 
island St. Helena, off the west coast of Africa. This was a much further place with no 
chance of escape, and was more to Talleyrand's liking. 
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Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• For negotiations and meetings, it is wise to lure others into your territory, or a 
territory of your choice. 

• Once someone suspects you are manipulating him, it will be harder to control 
him. Making him come to you gives the illusion he is in control. 

• Most often the effective action is to stay back, keep calm, and let others be 
frustrated by the traps you set for them. 

9. WIN THROUGH YOUR ACTIONS, NEVER THROUGH ARGUMENT. 

• Observance of the Law 

Michelangelo knew how to satisfy a patron while getting his way at the same time. Piero 
Soderini, Florence's mayor, commissioned him to transform a ruined piece of marble into 
a statue. Soderini visited the studio one day and commented that the nose of the statue 
(that of David with a sling in his hand) was too big. Michelangelo invited the mayor to 
climb up a scaffolding, allowing him to look at the nose from a different perspective, while 
the artist chiseled a bit, pretending to correct the size of the nose. The mayor was 
convinced the nose looked much better. Michelangelo succeeded in making Soderini 
think his comment had helped improve the work. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Demonstrate, do not explicate. 

• Arguing will only offend your superior. 

• Learn to demonstrate the correctness of your ideas indirectly. 

• Choose your battles carefully. 

• Don't bother demonstrating if time and experience will eventually teach the other 
person what you are trying to say. Save your energy and walk away. 

• No one can argue with a demonstrated proof. 

10. INFECTION: AVOID THE UNHAPPY AND THE UNLUCKY. 

• Transgression of the Law 

In the 1840's Marie Gilbert, better known as Lola Montez, came to Paris to become a 
dancer and performer. She had many husbands, and caused the ruin of many a powerful 
man. Because of her ambition to be a dancer she "accidentally" ran into Alexandre 
Dujarier, then the owner of France's most popular newspaper and a drama critic himself. 
Although still legally married to an Englishman with whom she eloped at 19, Lola kept her 
status secret from all her husbands. Dujarier was shot dead defending her honor at a 
duel against another drama critic. Lola went on to have several husbands, even causing 
King Ludwig of Bavaria to abdicate. She left another man who later fell into a deep 
depression, became a drunkard, and eventually died at a relatively young age. The man 
who published her autobiography went bankrupt. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• In the game of power, the people you associate with are critical. 

• An infector can be recognized by the misfortune they draw on themselves, their 
turbulent past, a long line of broken relationships, unstable careers, the very 
intensity of their emotions, and the force of their character. 

• Gravitate towards prosperous, cheerful, and gregarious people. 

• Never associate with those who share your defects. 



11. LEARN TO KEEP PEOPLE DEPENDENT ON YOU. 

• Observance of the Law 
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Michelangelo was able to keep his patron Pope Julius II dependent on him. When he and 
the pope quarreled over the building of the pope's marble tomb, Michelangelo left Rome 
in disgust. The pope sought him out and begged the artist to stay. Michelangelo knew he 
could always find another patron, but the pope knew he could not find another 
Michelangelo. 

Michelangelo's power was intensive, depending on one skill. Henry Kissinger's power 
was extensive. He was so involved in so many areas of the political structure that to 
remove him would lead to chaos. The intensive form of power provides more freedom 
than the extensive. 

Machiavelli said it is better to be feared than loved. Fear can be controlled; love, never. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Be the only one who can do what you do. Make the fate of those who hire you so 
entwined with yours they cannot possibly get rid of you. 

• If you are ambitious, it is wiser to seek out weak masters with whom you can 
create a relationship of dependency. 

• Possess a talent or creative skill that sets you apart from the crowd. 

• By knowing other people's secrets and holding information they wouldn't want 
made public, you seal your fate with theirs. 

12. USE SELECTIVE HONESTY AND GENEROSITY TO DISARM YOUR 
VICTIM. 

• Observance of the Law 

Count Victor Lustig promised Al Capone into giving him $50,000 on the terms that he 
would double this investment in sixty days. Lustig kept the money untouched in a safety 
deposit box. After the sixty days were up, he apologized to Capone saying he had failed 
to double the money. Capone expected either $100,000, or nothing, what he did not 
expect was an honest gesture of Lustig actually returning the $50,000. Al Capone was a 
man who lived in constant mistrust of people around him, and was so touched by the 
honest gesture he gave Lustig an extra $5,000. 

The classic tale of the Fall of Troy is one example of hiding your ulterior motives within a 
gift. The Trojan Horse was designed to hold soldiers that would attack the city of Troy 
and recapture Helen who had been taken away from the Greeks by Paris. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• The essence of deception is distraction. An act of kindness, generosity, or 
honesty will distract and disarm people and turn them into gullible children. 

• Give before you take. 

• Nothing in the realm of power is set in stone. Overt deceptiveness may 
sometimes cover your tracks. If you have a history of deceit behind you, then 
play the rogue, be consistent and this will be interpreted as you simply being 
yourself. Your dishonesty becomes an act of honesty. 

13. WHEN ASKING FOR HELP, APPEAL TO PEOPLE'S SELF-INTEREST, 
NEVER TO THEIR MERCY OR GRATITUDE. 

• Observance of the Law 

Genghis Khan was known for his greed and self-interest. When he conquered China, 
instead of slaughtering all the citizens, his adviser Yelu Ch'u-Ts'ai persuaded him to reap 
the benefits of their new territory by taxing its people. It was Ts'ai who also convinced 
Khan to spare the inhabitants of Kaifeng, where China's finest craftsmen and engineers 
had fled. Ts'ai's reasoning was Khan could use these people for his own benefit. 
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Most people are very pragmatic, and when negotiating, do not bring up the need for 
gratitude for what you have done for others in the past. These appeals will be ignored. 
Pragmatic people look towards the future, so it is best to emphasize how they will benefit 
from an alliance with you. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Understand the other person's motivation. 

• See things their way and offer suggestions that will advance their cause. 

• For others who want to feel superior and do not want to appear selfish, appeal to 
their need to display their charity in the public eye. 

14. POSE AS A FRIEND, WORK AS A SPY. 

• Observance of the Law 

Joseph Duveen was the greatest art dealer of his time; from 1904-1940 he single- 
handedly monopolized the art-collecting market through his ingenious spying tactics. He 
would place the household employees of his potential clients on his own payroll. These 
spies would provide him valuable information as the tastes of his mark. He would arrange 
"accidental" meetings in elevators, leading his prey of wealthy patrons right into his trap. 
When clients came to visit his galleries, they found themselves surrounded by works they 
would most likely buy. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Gather information at social events when people's guards are down. 

• Use other people to give you the information you need. 

• Mislead others by giving out false information. Watch them react and base your 
next action on what you discover. 

15. CRUSH YOUR ENEMY TOTALLY. 

• Observance of the Law 

The great Empress Wu of China was ruthless in her rise to power. She started out as a 
concubine of an emperor, but did not want to follow the traditional path: that of living the 
rest of her life in a convent after the emperor's death. She had seduced the emperor's 
son in the royal urinal and befriended his wife. Because of this Wu was able to get a royal 
edict out of the convent. She returned to the harem, became pregnant, and murdered her 
own baby, knowing the prime suspect would be the jealous wife of the new emperor. The 
wife was charged with murder and executed. Wu took her place and her new husband 
handed over the reins of government to her, opting for a life of pleasure. Empress Wu 
ruled until the age of eighty when she was forced to abdicate. Throughout her rule she 
eliminated son after son, anyone who would challenge her throne. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Show no mercy. Crush your rivals or else you will give them time to regroup and 
plot their revenge. 

• Banish enemies or plot for the best time to render them harmless. 

• Leave your enemies no options. 

• Sometimes enemies will destroy themselves. 

• Thoughts of reconciliation will open you up to attack. 



16. USE ABSENCE TO INCREASE RESPECT AND HONOR. 

• Observance of the Law 
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This law is most appreciated in matters of seduction and love. Make yourself too 
available and your presence will be taken for granted. In the Middle Ages, ladies played 
the game of presence and absence by sending their knights off on long arduous quests. 
Sir Guillaume de Balaun wanted to taste the joy of love after reconciliation, and twice he 
intentionally made himself scarce, withdrawing his affections from Madame Guillelma de 
Javiac. The first time he drove his lover wild with grief, the second time she became 
angry and cut him off. When he wrote her begging to be let back into her favor, she 
allowed him back only on the condition he do penance for his cruelty. 

With business, an early retirement at the height of your career will keep people holding 
you in high regard, and waiting to see you make a comeback. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Create value through scarcity. Make yourself less accessible; otherwise the aura 
you have created around yourself will wear away. 

17. KEEP OTHERS IN SUSPENDED TERROR: CULTIVATE AN AIR OF 
UNPREDICTABILITY. 

• Observance of the Law 

Bobby Fischer beat chess champion Boris Spassky using this law of unpredictability. 
Spassky's method of playing chess was to base his strategy on the patterns he read in 
his opponent's moves. Fischer unnerved him by arriving late for the first two tournaments, 
even letting a match get forfeited. On the third game he made moves that were so 
uncharacteristic and bold Spassky was thrown off balance. Fourteen games later 
Spassky claimed Fischer was probably putting drugs in the orange juice they drank while 
playing. Spassky resigned a few months later and never recovered from his defeat. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• A person of power instills fear by deliberately unsettling those around him to keep 
the initiative on his side. 

• Only the terminally subordinate act in a predictable manner. 

18. DO NOT BUILD FORTRESSES TO PROTECT YOURSELF - 
ISOLATION IS DANGEROUS. 

• Observance of the Law 

King Louis XIV recognized the importance of always keeping his eyes and ears on 
everyone and everything around him. He built a palace in Versailles where all the nobility 
could keep apartments near to his. He knew that if he were to isolate himself for one 
moment, conspiracies would rise behind his back. The daily activities all revolved around 
the king, leaving no one unnoticed, hundreds of visitors and attendants were always 
present. There was not very much privacy for the king and he preferred this life to one of 
isolation. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• A fortress may be impregnable, but everyone knows you are there and it may easily 
turn into a prison. 

• Power depends on social interaction and circulation. 

• Isolation is deadly for the creative arts. Shakespeare was always producing plays for 
the masses. He was in constant touch with reality and what people wanted. 

• Mobility and social contact protects you from plotters. 

19. KNOW WHO YOU'RE DEALING WITH - DO NOT OFFEND THE 
WRONG PERSON. 

• Transgression of the Law 
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In the early thirteenth century, Muhammad the Shah of Khwarezm made the grave 
mistake in offending a new tribal leader who was emerging in the east. His name was 
Genghis Khan. Khan offered to share the Silk Route with Muhammad, sending 
ambassadors to forge a deal. After his ambassadors were beheaded, Genghis Khan 
declared war. Eventually his forces seized the capital of the Shah's empire, Samarkand. 
Muhammad fled, and the Silk Route fell into the hands of Genghis Khan. 

Learn to distinguish from opponent, sucker, and victim. The five difficult and sometimes 
dangerous marks are: the arrogant and proud, the hopelessly insecure, the suspicious, 
the serpent with a long memory, and the plain, unassuming, unintelligent man. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Measure up your opponent, but never rely on instinct. Do some research on concrete 
facts about that person's character and history. 

• Never trust appearances. 

20. DO NOT COMMIT TO ANYONE. 

• Observance of the Law 

Queen Elizabeth I managed to avoid the trap of marriage and war, by dangling the 
possibility of marriage to all who courted her. She forged alliances with the countries 
these suitors came from, all for the benefit of England. By keeping her independence 
above all, Elizabeth protected her power and made herself an object of worship. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• By refusing to commit, but allowing yourself to be courted, you become powerful 
because you are ungraspable. 

• As your reputation for independence grows, more people will desire you and want to 
conquer you. 

• Politely decline. You cannot allow yourself to feel obligated to anyone. 

• Seek promises from both sides, so no matter what the outcome of an election or 
battle, your position is secure. 

• Observe quarreling parties and stay neutral but supportive to both sides. Gain power 
as a mediator. 

• You may commit to one to prove you are capable of attachment, but be emotionally 
uninvolved. Preserve the unspoken option of being able to leave anytime and reclaim 
your freedom. The friends you made while being courted will help you jump ship. 

21. PLAY A SUCKER TO CATCH A SUCKER - SEEM DUMBER THAN 
YOUR MARK. 

• Observance of the Law 

In what was the biggest diamond scam of the century, prospectors Philip Arnold and 
John Slack fooled the biggest financiers of the time, Asbury Harpending, Baron 
Rothschild, and William Ralston into investing their millions in a fake mine site. The two 
men played up their small town, scruffy image; convincing the sophisticated tycoons that 
they would easily be bought out for their discovery of the mines. In the end, after the legal 
pay-off was made to the two men, the investors realized the mine had been salted with 
uncut gems by Arnold and Slack. Since all the business had been legal, and experts had 
inspected the mines, there was no way to go after the two men. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Intelligence is an important part of people's vanity. Subliminally reassure your 
opponent of his superiority. 

• Playing naive lets you see opportunities to deceive others. 
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22. USE THE SURRENDER TACTIC: TRANSFORM WEAKNESS INTO 
POWER. 

• Observance of the Law 

German writer Bertolt Brecht was called to appear before the US Congress's House of 
Un-American Activities Committee during the heyday of the Communist investigations. 
Unlike his companions in the Hollywood 19, (other producers, directors and writers who 
espoused communism in their scripts) he chose to be respectful to the committee. Subtly 
he mocked them by offering vague but polite answers, used an interpreter to run circles 
around them when asked about the lines from his poems, and was summarily dismissed. 
He was free to leave America and continue writing as he pleased, while his friends in 
Hollywood lost valuable working years as a result of being blacklisted. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Do not fight aggression with aggression. Put your opponent off-guard by yielding, and 
in effect have more control over the situation. 

• Surrender is a way of mocking your enemies. 

• Surrender disguises your real motives and allows time to plan your next move. 

23. CONCENTRATE YOUR FORCES. 

• Observance of the Law 

The Rothschild banking family concentrated its wealth within a very tight-knit structure. 
Five brothers each controlled a part of the empire from Paris, Frankfurt, Vienna, Naples, 
to London. They established themselves as a powerful force in business and politics, 
keeping the secrets of the family business by exchanging internal communications only in 
code or Frankfurt Yiddish. Family policy ruled and their children intermarried, all of them 
first cousins. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Single-mindedness of purpose and total concentration on one goal will overwhelm 
the enemy every time. 

• A single patron appreciates your loyalty and becomes dependent on your services. 

• In the arts, being too single-minded can make you an intolerable bore. 

24. PLAY THE PERFECT COURTIER. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Avoid ostentation. Talk less about yourself. Modesty is generally preferable. 

• Practice nonchalance. All your hard work must come off as effortless. 

• Be frugal with flattery. 

• Arrange to be noticed. 

• Alter your style and language according to the person you are dealing with. 

• Never be the bearer of bad news. 

• Never affect friendliness and intimacy with your master. 

• Never criticize those above you directly. 

• Be frugal in asking those above you for favors. 

• Never joke about appearances or taste. 

• Do not be the court cynic. 

• Be self-observant. 

• Master your emotions. 

• Fit the spirit of the times. 

• Be a source of pleasure. 

25. RE-CREATE YOURSELF. 

Observance of the Law 
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Julius Caesar always incorporated drama and theatrics in his speeches and daily 
appearances. He was a great public showman, timing his entrances and exits, 
sponsoring extravagant spectacles, gladiator shows and theatrical events. The masses 
loved him, but his rivals feared him. 

Aurore Dupin Dudevant left her husband and family in the provinces to become a writer in 
Paris, something unheard of and almost impossible for a woman to do in 1831. For the 
publication of her novel Indiana, she assumed the pseudonym George Sand. She 
dressed in men's breeches, smoked cigars, and expressed herself in conversation like a 
man. She even carried on affairs with the most famous artists of Europe - Musset, Liszt, 
and Chopin - living with freedom and independence unlike any other female writer before 
her. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Control your appearances and emotions. Play sincere, but not necessarily be 
sincere. 

• Create a memorable character. Do not limit yourself to the role society assigns to 
you. 

26. KEEP YOUR HANDS CLEAN. 

Observance of the Law: 

Cleopatra was always able to get people to do her bidding without them realizing she was 
manipulating them. She was able to charm Julius Caesar into restoring her to the throne 
of Egypt, and playing her siblings against each other. Marc Antony was seduced by her, 
and had her younger sister Arsinoe executed, ridding Cleopatra of any threats to her 
place as Queen. 
Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Conceal your mistakes. Your good name and reputation depends more on what you 
conceal than on what you reveal. 

• Always have a convenient scapegoat. 

• Never do the dirty work yourself. 

27. PLAY ON PEOPLE'S NEED TO BELIEVE TO CREATE A CULT-LIKE 

FOLLOWING. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Keep it simple; keep it vague. Create new words for vague concepts. 

• Emphasize the visual and sensual over the intellectual. 

• Borrow the forms of organized religion to structure the group. Create rituals. Use 
names and ranks and titles. Ask them to make sacrifices and give alms. Act like a 
guru or a prophet. 

• Disguise your source of income. 

• Set up an us-versus-them dynamic. Keep followers united by identifying outsiders as 
a devious enemy. 

• The tendency to doubt and reason is broken down when we join a group. 

28. ENTER ACTION WITH BOLDNESS. 

Ivan the Terrible waited five years before executing his first major bold move. After years 
of persecution by the Shuisky family, the poisoning of his mother Helena, and the 
banishment of his only friend Vorontsov, the thirteen year-old Ivan invited his rival Prince 
Andrei Shuisky into his room. No one feared the young boy and the boyars often ridiculed 
him. When the guards were suddenly ordered to seize Prince Andrei and execute him, no 
one saw it coming. This one swift and bold act secured Ivan's power for decades to 
come. 
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Ivan initially lay low, showing neither ambition nor discontent. He waited until he had won 
over the palace guards to his side. They had come to hate the cruelty of the Shuiskys 
over the years, and the time was at hand to strike boldly and swiftly. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• The bolder the lie, the better. 

• Lions circle the hesitant prey. 

• Boldness strikes fear; Fear creates authority. 

• Going halfway digs the deeper grave. Do not negotiate if you opponent will more 
likely take the opportunity to destroy you. 

• Hesitation creates gaps. Boldness obliterates them. Move swiftly and surely. 

• Audacity separates you from the herd. 

29. PLAN ALL THE WAY TO THE END. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Take into account all possible obstacles and circumstances that may prevent you 
from achieving your goal, and plan how you will overcome them. 

• When you see several steps ahead, you will no longer need to improvise along the 
way, and risk deviating from your plan. 

• Prepare alternatives and be open to adapt new routes to your goal. 

30. MAKE YOUR ACCOMPLISHMENTS SEEM EFFORTLESS. 

Observance of the Law: 

Sen no Rikyu was an important tea master and adviser on aesthetic and political matters 
to the Emperor Hideyoshi. He despised hosts who looked like they were trying to hard. 
Cha-no-yu, or the Japanese tea ceremony, is an art form, from the preparation to the 
serving; the whole process must look natural and easy. Accidental grace and beauty 
were Rikyu's specialty. On the night before the Emperor was to visit him for a tea 
ceremony, he artfully laid cushions in the snow on each stepping-stone to his house. In 
the morning, he removed the cushions revealing the pattern of the stepping-stones like a 
perfect mold within the snow. This was just one of Rikyu's clever aesthetic tricks which 
impressed the Emperor, never calling attention to the work gone into it, but implying a 
polite gesture in itself. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• What imitates nature by appearing effortless and natural approximates nature's 
power. 

• Never show your work until it is finished. When people see the effort and time it takes 
to make it, and if they witness a work-in-progress, the magic of the finished piece is 
spoiled. 

31. CONTROL THE OPTIONS: GET OTHERS TO PLAY WITH THE CARDS 

YOU DEAL. 

Observance of the Law: 

Seventeenth-century French courtesan Ninon de Lenclos needed to devise a way of 
maintaining her lifestyle while having the freedom no woman could achieve in her day. 
She gave her lovers and suitors three choices, a payeur would pay for her services, but 
she would only sleep with him when she liked, a martyr would not have to pay, and be 
part of her harem of men, and from the martyrs she would choose a favori, or one man to 
whom she would abandon herself to totally until she was tired of him. The payeurs were 
able to finance her needs while she enjoyed complete freedom, independence, and 
variety from her lovers. She had the equality to men no married woman of the time could 
possess. 
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Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Make people your puppets and give them options to let them feel they have control. 
Force them to choose between the lesser of two evils, both of which serve your 
purpose. 

• Present options but color the one you prefer as the best solution. 

• Force the resister into "choosing" to do what you want by appearing to advocate the 
opposite. 

• Alter the playing field so the only options available are the ones you offer. 

• Shrinking options force people to buy in now or else the goods won't be available 
tomorrow. 

• The weak man must be propelled into action through fear and terror. 

• Involving your victim in your scheme with the threat of their exposure later will keep 
them tied to you. They cannot expose you because they will be found out as well. 

• Use the horns of a dilemma: whichever way they choose, there is no escape. 

32. PLAY TO PEOPLE'S FANTASIES. 

Observance of the Law: 

In the 1700s, a mysterious stranger named George Psalmanazar came to fame with his 
books and lectures on the language, culture and history of the island of Formosa (now 
Taiwan). After his death, it was revealed that he was in fact a Frenchman with a rich 
imagination who played on the British need for the exotic and strange. He had invented 
everything he had professed to be an expert on, having capitalized on it with best-selling 
books and having been a favorite guest at many royal dinners. 

Abraham Lincoln created an image of himself as the homespun country lawyer with a 
beard. He played to the fantasy of the common man's president. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• People need a fantasy to escape from the humdrum of everyday life. The more 
vague and exotic, the more captivating. 

• Promise a pot of gold and instant gratification, rather than a gradual improvement 
through hard work. 

• Keep your distance so the fantasy remains intact. 

33. DISCOVER EACH MAN'S THUMBSCREW. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Every person has a weakness or insecurity you can use to your advantage. 

• Train yourself to probe for weaknesses in everyday conversation. 

• Find the childhood need that went unfulfilled, supply it, and your victim will be unable 
to resist you. 

• People's weaknesses are the opposite of the qualities they reveal to you. The shy 
person is actually dying for attention; a prude may be hiding a lascivious soul, etc. 

• Find the weak link or the one person in a group who will bend under pressure. 

• Feed on uncontrollable emotions or motive - paranoia, lust, greed, vanity, or hatred. 

• When searching for suckers, always look for the unhappy, insecure and dissatisfied. 

34. BE ROYAL IN YOUR OWN FASHION: ACT LIKE A KING TO BE 
TREATED LIKE ONE. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• How you carry yourself reflects what you think of yourself. Exude confidence and the 
feeling you were destined for greatness. 
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• Do not confuse regal bearing with arrogance. 

• Dignity is the mask you assume under difficult circumstances. Act like nothing can 
affect you and you have all the time in the world to respond. 

• Set your price high and do not waver. 

• Deal with the highest person in the building. 

• A gift is an equalizer. You do not beg but ask for help in a dignified way. 

35. MASTER THE ART OF TIMING. 

Time as a human-made concept 

There are three kinds of time we deal with when building power: the Long Time is the 
years-long period of waiting for the right opportunity while creating a strong foundation or 
base to work from. Forced Time is upsetting the timing of others and setting their 
deadlines for them. The opponent will be more likely to make mistakes because of the 
need to hurry, or in the case of business, will be forced to buy whatever you offer 
because the time to make a decision is limited. End Time is when we execute a plan with 
speed and absolutely no hesitation. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Never look as though you are in a hurry. It betrays a lack of control. 

• Learn to stand back and be patient. Strike only when the time is right. 

• Anticipate events and work with the spirit of the times. 

• Recognizing the prevailing winds does not necessarily mean running with them. 

36. DISDAIN THINGS YOU CANNOT HAVE: IGNORING THEM IS THE 

BEST REVENGE. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• The more attention you pay an enemy, the stronger you make him. The less interest you 
show, the more superior you seem. 

• Remember: You choose to let things bother you. You can just as easily choose to 
consider the matter trivial and unworthy of your interest. That is the powerful move. 

• If it is impossible to ignore, then secretly get rid of it. Sometimes threats just go away by 
themselves. 

37. CREATE COMPELLING SPECTACLES. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Never neglect the way you arrange things visually. 

• Associate yourself with colors, images and symbols that communicate strong 
messages. 

• People are always impressed by the superficial appearance of things, the grand, and 
the spectacular, what is larger than life. 

38. THINK AS YOU LIKE BUT BEHAVE LIKE OTHERS. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Wise and clever people learn early on that they can display conventional behavior 
and mouth conventional ideas without having to believe in them. 

• Put on the mask appropriate to the group you are joining. 

39. STIR UP WATERS TO CATCH FISH. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Anger and emotion are strategically unproductive. Make your enemies angry but stay 
calm yourself. 
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• Angry people usually end up looking ridiculous. 

• Nothing in the game of power is personal. 

• An occasional outburst may be powerful, but use anger too often and it loses its 
power. 

40. DESPISE THE FREE LUNCH. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• By paying your own way you stay free of gratitude. What is offered for free normally 
has a hidden obligation. 

• Generosity is a sign of power. Most powerful people spend freely and are not misers. 

• Use money as a way to give pleasure to others and win them over. 

41. AVOID STEPPING INTO A GREAT MAN'S SHOES. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Choose a different path and personal style if you are the daughter or son of a great 
person. You will forever be in your predecessor's shadow unless you find a way to 
shine on your own. 

• Only after the father figure has been done away with will there be space to establish 
a new order. 

• Do not become complacent once you reach success and security. Prosperity makes 
us lazy. Writers like Tennessee Williams and Fyodor Dostoyevsky preferred the 
struggle to security; the way poverty or emotional difficulties pushed them to create 
good work. 

42. STRIKE THE SHEPHERD AND THE SHEEP WILL SCATTER. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Within any group, trouble can be traced to a single source, the unhappy, 
chronically unsatisfied one who stirs up dissension and infects the group. 
Recognize troublemakers by their complaining nature. Separate him from the 
group. 

• In every group power is concentrated in the hands of one or two people. Human 
nature shows people will orbit around a single strong personality. 

43. WORK ON THE HEARTS AND MINDS OF OTHERS. 

Transgression of the Law 

Marie-Antoinette was put to death by guillotine in 1793, after the French monarchy was 
ended by the revolution. Not a single soul came to her defense. Marie-Antoinette brought 
upon herself the hatred of all. Her jewelry, wardrobe, hair, and masked balls, her lavish 
lifestyle had been more important to her than the needs of her people. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Aim at the primary emotions: love, hate, and jealousy. Be alert to people's 
individual psychologies and their basic emotional responses. 

• Maintain a stable of writers, artists, or intellectuals who are very good at 
appealing to people's hearts and minds. 

44. DISARM AND INFURIATE WITH THE MIRROR EFFECT. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• The neutralizing effect: Do what your enemies do, follow their actions and they 
will not see what you are up to. When you mirror them, if mocks and humiliates 
them. Mimicry infuriates. 

• The Shadow effect: Shadow your opponents' every move, gather information, 
and gain insight to their routines and habits without them seeing you. 
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• The Mirror effect: Show you understand by reflecting their innermost feelings. 

• The Moral effect: Teach others a lesson by giving them a taste of their own 
medicine. 

• The Hallucinatory effect: offer a perfect copy of an object, place or person and 
see how people take the bait. 

45. PREACH THE NEED FOR CHANGE, BUT NEVER REFORM TOO 
MUCH AT ONCE. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Make change and reform seem like a gentle improvement on the past. People 
are creatures of habit and the sudden change will cause some to rebel. 

• Disguise change by dressing it in tradition. 

46. NEVER APPEAR TOO PERFECT. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• Never underestimate the power of envy. Occasionally reveal a weakness, defect, 
or anxiety, or find new friends. It is the people in your own circle of peers who will 
be the first to envy your success. 

• Envy is often a problem for people who have great natural talent. You may think 
you are charming people with your natural talent when in fact they are coming to 
hate you for it. 

• To deflect envy, employ a display of weakness, or a harmless vice. 

• Envy is disguised sometimes as excessive praise, or slander and criticism. Win 
your revenge by ignoring the envious. 

• Reversal: Display the utmost disdain for those who envy you. Instead of hiding 
your perfection, make it obvious. Make every triumph an opportunity to make the 
envious squirm. 

47. DO NOT GO PAST THE MARK YOU AIMED FOR; IN VICTORY, LEARN 

WHEN TO STOP. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

• The powerful know that the essence of strategy is controlling what comes next. 

• There is no better time to stop and walk away than after a victory. 

48. ASSUME FORMLESSNESS. 

Wisdom in a nutshell: 

Accept the fact that nothing is certain and no law is fixed. Be as fluid and formless as 
water, adapting and moving with change naturally. The powerful are creative in 
expressing something new. This feminine, formless style of ruling as practiced by 
Elizabeth of England and Catherine of Russia, allows flexibility and makes subjects feel 
less coerced. Play the chameleon but break your enemy from the inside. Morph and 
adapt but keep your long-term strategy in mind at all times. 
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TURN THE TABLES: THE COUNTERATTACK STRATEGY 
Moving first— initiating the attack—will often put you at a disadvantage: You are exposing your 
strategy and limiting your options. Instead, discover the power of holding back and letting the other 
side move first, giving you the flexibility to counterattack from any angle. If your opponents are 
aggressive, bait them into a rash attack that will leave them in a weak position. 

10_ 

CREATE A THREATENING PRESENCE: DETERRENCE STRATEGIES 
The best way to fight off aggressors is to keep them from attacking you in the first place. Build up a 
reputation: You're a little crazy. Fighting you is not worth it. Uncertainty is sometimes better than 
overt threat: If your opponents are never sure what messing with you will cost, they will not want to 
find out. 

1L 

TRADE SPACE FOR TIME: THE NONENGAGEMENT STRATEGY 
Retreat in the face of a strong enemy is a sign not of weakness but of strength. By resisting the 
temptation to respond to an aggressor, you buy yourself valuable time— time to recover, to think, to 
gain perspective. Sometimes you can accomplish most by doing nothing. 

PART IV OFFENSIVE WARFARE 

12. 

LOSE BATTLES BUT WIN THE WAR: GRAND STRATEGY 
Grand strategy is the art of looking beyond the battle and calculating ahead. It requires that you 
focus on your ultimate goal and plot to reach it. Let others get caught up in the twists and turns of 
the battle, relishing their little victories. Grand strategy will bring you the ultimate reward: the last 
laugh. 

13 



KNOW YOUR ENEMY: THE INTELLIGENCE STRATEGY 
The target of your strategies should be less the army you face than the mind of the man or woman 
who runs it. If you understand how that mind works, you have the key to deceiving and controlling 
it Train yourself to read people, picking up the signals they unconsciously send about their 
innermost thoughts and intentions. 

14_ 

OVERWHELM RESISTANCE WITH SPEED AND SUDDENNESS: THE BLITZKRIEG 

STRATEGY 

In a world in which many people are indecisive and overly cautious, the use of speed will bring you 
untold power. Striking first, before your opponents have time to think or prepare, will make them 
emotional, unbalanced, and prone to error. 

15. 

CONTROL THE DYNAMIC: FORCING STRATEGIES 
People are constantly struggling to control you. The only way to get the upper hand is to make your 
play for control more intelligent and insidious. Instead of trying to dominate the other side's every 
move, work to define the nature of the relationship itself. Maneuver to control your opponents' 
minds, pushing their emotional buttons and compelling them to make mistakes. 

16_ 

HIT THEM WHERE IT HURTS: THE CENTER- O F- GRAVITY STRATEGY 
Everyone has a source of power on which he or she depends. When you look at your rivals, search 
below the surface for that source, the center of gravity that holds the entire structure together. 
Hitting them there will inflict disproportionate pain. Find what the other side most cherishes and 
protects— that is where you must strike. 

XL 

DEFEAT THEM IN DETAIL: THE DIVIDE-AND-CONQUER STRATEGY 
Never be intimidated by your enemy's appearance. Instead, look at the parts that make up the whole. 
By separating the parts, sowing dissension and division, you can bring down even the most 
formidable foe. When you are facing troubles or enemies, turn a large problem into small, 
eminently def eatable parts. 

18. 

EXPOSE AND ATTACK YOUR OPPONENT'S SOFT FLANK: THE TURNING STRATEGY 
When you attack people directly, you stiffen their resistance and make your task that much harder. 
There is a better way: Distract your opponents r attention to the front, then attack them from the 
side, where they least expect it. Bait people into going out on a limb, exposing their weakness, then 
rake them with fire from the side. 

19_ 

ENVELOP THE ENEMY: THE ANNIHILATION STRATEGY 
People will use any kind of gap in your defenses to attack you. So offer no gaps. The secret is to 
envelop your opponents— create relentless pressure on them from all sides and close off their access 
to the outside world. As you sense their weakening resolve, crush their willpower by tightening the 
noose. 

20 



MANEUVER THEM INTO WEAKNESS: THE RIPENING-FOR-THE-SICKLE STRATEGY 
No matter how strong you are, fighting endless battles with people is exhausting, costly, and 
unimaginative. Wise strategists prefer the art of maneuver: Before the battle even begins, they find 
ways to put their opponents in positions of such weakness that victory is easy and quick. Create 
dilemmas: Devise maneuvers that give them a choice of ways to respond-all of them bad. 

21_ 

NEGOTIATE WHILE ADVANCING: THE DIPLOMATIC- WAR STRATEGY 
Before and during negotiations, you must keep advancing, creating relentless pressure and 
compelling the other side to settle on your terms. The more you take, the more you can give back in 
meaningless concessions. Create a reputation for being tough and uncompromising, so that people 
are back on their heels before they even meet you. 

22_ 

KNOW HOW TO END THINGS: THE EXIT STRATEGY 
You are judged in this world by how well you bring things to an end. A messy or incomplete 
conclusion can reverberate for years to come. The art of ending things well is knowing when to stop. 
The height of strategic wisdom is to avoid all conflicts and entanglements from which there are no 
realistic exits. 

PARTV 

UNCONVENTIONAL (DIRTY) WARFARE 

23. 

WEAVE A SEAMLESS BLEND OF FACT AND FICTION: MISPERCEPTION STRATEGIES 
Since no creature can survive without the ability to see or sense what is going on around it. make it 
hard for your enemies to know what is going on around them, including what you are doing. Feed 
their expectations, manufacture a reality to match their desires, and they will fool themselves. 
Control people's perceptions of reality and you control them. 

24_ 

TAKE THE LINE OF LEAST EXPECTATION: THE ORDINARY-EXTRAORDINARY 

STRATEGY 

People expect your behavior to conform to known patterns and conventions. Your task as a 
strategist is to upset their expectations. First do something ordinary and conventional to fix their 
image of you, then hit them with the extraordinary. The terror is greater for being so sudden. 
Sometimes the ordinary is extraordinary because it is unexpected. 

25. 

OCCUPY THE MORAL HIGH GROUND: THE RIGHTEOUS STRATEGY 
In a political world, the cause you are fighting for must seem more just than the enemy's. By 
questioning your opponents ' motives and making them appear evil, you can narrow their base of 
su pport and room to maneuver. When you yourself come under moral attack from a clever enemy, 
do not whine or get angry: fight fire with fire. 

26. 

DENY THEM TARGETS: THE STRATEGY OF THE VOID 
The feeling of emptiness or void— silence, isolation, nonengagement with others— is for most people 



intolerable. Give your enemies no target to attack, be dangerous but elusive, then watch as they 
chase you into the void. Instead of frontal battles, deliver irritating but damaging side attacks and 
pinprick bites. 

27_ 

SEEM TO WORK FOR THE INTERESTS OF OTHERS WHILE FURTHERING YOUR OWN: 

THE ALLIANCE STRATEGY 
The best way to advance your cause with the minimum of effort and bloodshed is to create a 
constantly shifting network of alliances, getting others to compensate for your deficiencies, do your 
dirty work, fight your wars. At the same time, you must work to sow dissension in the alliances of 
others, weakening your enemies by isolating them. 

28_ 

GIVE YOUR RIVALS ENOUGH ROPE TO HANG THEMSELVES: THE ONE-UPMANSHIP 

STRATEGY 

Life's greatest dangers often come not from external enemies but from our supposed colleagues and 
friends who pretend to work for the common cause while scheming to sabotage us. Work to instill 
doubts and insecurities in such rivals, getting them to think too much and act defensively. Make 
them hang themselves through their own self-destructive tendencies, leaving you blameless and 
clean. 

29L 

TAKE SMALL BITES: THE FAIT ACCOMPLI STRATEGY 
Overt power grabs and sharp rises to the top are dangerous, creating envy, distrust, and suspicion. 
Often the best solution is to take small bites, swallow little territories, playing upon people's 
relatively short attention spans. Before people realize it. you have accumulated an empire. 

30_ 

PENETRATE THEIR MINDS: COMMUNICATION STRATEGIES 
Communication is a kind of war, its field of battle the resistant and defensive minds of the people 
you want to influence. The goal is to penetrate their defenses and occupy their minds. Learn to 
infiltrate your ideas behind enemy lines, sending messages through little details, luring people into 
coming to the conclusions you desire and into thinking they've gotten there by themselves. 

31_ 

DESTROY FROM WITHIN: THE INNER-FRONT STRATEGY 
By infiltrating your opponents' ranks, working from within to bring them down, you give them 
nothing to see or react against— the ultimate advantage. To take something you want, do not fight 
those who have it. but rather join them—then either slowly make it your own or wait for the moment 
to stage a coup d'etat. 

32. 

DOMINATE WHILE SEEMING TO SUBMIT: THE PASSIVE- AGGRESSION STRATEGY 
In a world where political considerations are paramount, the most effective form of aggression is 
the best hidden one: aggression behind a compliant, even loving exterior. To follow the passive- 
aggression strategy you must seem to go along with people, offering no resistance. But actually you 
dominate the situation. Just make sure you have disguised your aggression enough that you can 
deny it exists. 



33_ 

SOW UNCERTAINTY AND PANIC THROUGH ACTS OF TERROR: THE CHAIN- 
REACTION STRATEGY 
Terror is the ultimate way to paralyze a people's will to resist and destroy their ability to plan a 
strategic response. The goal in a terror campaign is not battlefield victory but causing maximum 
chaos and provoking the other side into desperate overreaction. To plot the most effective 
counterstrategy. victims of terror must stay balanced. One's rationality is the last line of defense. 
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We live in a culture that promotes democratic values of being fair to one and all, the importance of 
fitting into a group, and knowing how to cooperate with other people. We are taught early on in life 
that those who are outwardly combative and aggressive pay a social price: unpopularity and isolation. 
These values of harmony and cooperation are perpetuated in subtle and not-so-subtle ways— through 
books on how to be successful in life; through the pleasant, peaceful exteriors that those who have 
gotten ahead in the world present to the public; through notions of correctness that saturate the public 
space. The problem for us is that we are trained and prepared for peace, and we are not at all prepared 
for what confronts us in the real world— war. 

The life of man upon earth is a warfare. 

JOB 7:1 

Qui desiderat pacem, praeparet helium (let him who wants peace prepare for war) 

VEGETIUS, A.D. FOURTH CENTURY 

This war exists on several levels. Most obviously, we have our rivals on the other side. The world 
has become increasingly competitive and nasty. In politics, business, even the arts, we face opponents 
who will do almost anything to gain an edge. More troubling and complex, however, are the battles we 
face with those who are supposedly on our side. There are those who outwardly play the team game, 
who act very friendly and agreeable, but who sabotage us behind the scenes, use the group to promote 
their own agenda. Others, more difficult to spot, play subtle games of passive aggression, offering 
help that never comes, instilling guilt as a secret weapon. On the surface everything seems peaceful 
enough, but just below it, it is every man and woman for him-or herself, this dynamic infecting even 
families and relationships. The culture may deny this reality and promote a gentler picture, but we 
know it and feel it, in our battle scars. 

It is not that we and our colleagues are ignoble creatures who fail to live up to ideals of peace and 
selflessness, but that we cannot help the way we are. We have aggressive impulses that are impossible 
to ignore or repress. In the past, individuals could expect a group— the state, an extended family, a 
company— to take care of them, but this is no longer the case, and in this uncaring world we have to 
think first and foremost of ourselves and our interests. What we need are not impossible and inhuman 
ideals of peace and cooperation to live up to, and the confusion that brings us, but rather practical 
knowledge on how to deal with conflict and the daily battles we face. And this knowledge is not about 
how to be more forceful in getting what we want or defending ourselves but rather how to be more 
rational and strategic when it comes to conflict, channeling our aggressive impulses instead of 
denying or repressing them. If there is an ideal to aim for, it should be that of the strategic warrior, the 
man or woman who manages difficult situations and people through deft and intelligent maneuver. 

[Strategy] is more than a science: it is the application of knowledge to practical life, the 



development of thought capable of modifying the original guiding idea in the light of ever-changing 
situations; it is the art of acting under the pressure of the most difficult conditions. 

HELMUTH VON MOLTKE, 1800-1891 

Many psychologists and sociologists have argued that it is through conflict that problems are 
often solved and real differences reconciled. Our successes and failures in life can be traced to how 
well or how badly we deal with the inevitable conflicts that confront us in society. The common ways 
that people deal with them— trying to avoid all conflict, getting emotional and lashing out, turning sly 
and manipulative— are all counterproductive in the long run, because they are not under conscious and 
rational control and often make the situation worse. Strategic warriors operate much differently. They 
think ahead toward their long-term goals, decide which fights to avoid and which are inevitable, know 
how to control and channel their emotions. When forced to fight, they do so with indirection and 
subtle maneuver, making their manipulations hard to trace. In this way they can maintain the peaceful 
exterior so cherished in these political times. 

This ideal of fighting rationally comes to us from organized warfare, where the art of strategy 
was invented and refined. In the beginning, war was not at all strategic. Battles between tribes were 
fought in a brutal manner, a kind of ritual of violence in which individuals could display their 
heroism. But as tribes expanded and evolved into states, it became all too apparent that war had too 
many hidden costs, that waging it blindly often led to exhaustion and self-destruction, even for the 
victor. Somehow wars had to be fought more rationally. 

The word "strategy" comes from the ancient Greek word strategos, meaning literally "the leader 
of the army." Strategy in this sense was the art of generalship, of commanding the entire war effort, 
deciding what formations to deploy, what terrain to fight on, what maneuvers to use to gain an edge. 
And as this knowledge progressed, military leaders discovered that the more they thought and planned 
ahead, the more possibilities they had for success. Novel strategies could allow them to defeat much 
larger armies, as Alexander the Great did in his victories over the Persians. In facing savvy opponents 
who were also using strategy, there developed an upward pressure: to gain an advantage, a general had 
to be even more strategic, more indirect and clever, than the other side. Over time the arts of 
generalship became steadily more sophisticated, as more strategies were invented. 

Although the word "strategy" itself is Greek in origin, the concept appears in all cultures, in all 
periods. Solid principles on how to deal with the inevitable accidents of war, how to craft the ultimate 
plan, how to best organize the army— all of this can be found in war manuals from ancient China to 
modern Europe. The counterattack, the flanking or enveloping maneuver, and the arts of deception are 
common to the armies of Genghis Khan, Napoleon, and the Zulu king Shaka. As a whole, these 
principles and strategies indicate a kind of universal military wisdom, a set of adaptable patterns that 
can increase the chances for victory. 

"Well, then, my boy, develop your strategy So that prizes in games won't elude your grasp. Strategy 
makes a better woodcutter than strength. Strategy keeps a pilot's ship on course When crosswinds 
blow it over the wine-blue sea. And strategy wins races for charioteers. One type of driver trusts 
his horses and car And swerves mindlessly this way and that, All over the course, without reining 
his horses. But a man who knows how to win with lesser horses Keeps his eye on the post and cuts 
the turn close, And from the start keeps tension on the reins With a firm hand as he watches the 
leader. " 



THE ILIAD, HOMER, CIRCA NINTH CENTURY B.C. 



Perhaps the greatest strategist of them all was Sun-tzu, author of the ancient Chinese classic The 
Art of War. In his book, written probably the fourth century B.C., can be found traces of almost all the 
strategic patterns and principles later developed over the course of centuries. But what connects them, 
in fact what constitutes the art of war itself in Sun-tzu's eyes, is the ideal of winning without 
bloodshed. By playing on the psychological weaknesses of the opponent, by maneuvering him into 
precarious positions, by inducing feelings of frustration and confusion, a strategist can get the other 
side to break down mentally before surrendering physically. In this way victory can be had at a much 
lower cost. And the state that wins wars with few lives lost and resources squandered is the state that 
can thrive over greater periods of time. Certainly most wars are not waged so rationally, but those 
campaigns in history that have followed this principle (Scipio Africanus in Spain, Napoleon at Ulm, T. 
E. Lawrence in the desert campaigns of World War I) stand out above the rest and serve as the ideal. 

War is not some separate realm divorced from the rest of society. It is an eminently human arena, 
full of the best and the worst of our nature. War also reflects trends in society. The evolution toward 
more unconventional, dirtier strategies— guerrilla warfare, terrorism— mirrors a similar evolution in 
society, where almost anything goes. The strategies that succeed in war, whether conventional or 
unconventional, are based on timeless psychology, and great military failures have much to teach us 
about human stupidity and the limits of force in any arena. The strategic ideal in war— being 
supremely rational and emotionally balanced, striving to win with minimum bloodshed and loss of 
resources— has infinite application and relevance to our daily battles. 

Inculcated with the values of our times, many will argue that organized war is inherently 
barbaric— a relic of man's violent past and something to be overcome for good. To promote the arts of 
warfare in a social setting, they will say, is to stand in the way of progress and to encourage conflict 
and dissension. Isn't there enough of that in the world? This argument is very seductive, but not at all 
reasonable. There will always be those in society and in the world at large who are more aggressive 
than we are, who find ways to get what they want, by hook or by crook. We must be vigilant and must 
know how to defend ourselves against such types. Civilized values are not furthered if we are forced to 
surrender to those who are crafty and strong. In fact, being pacifists in the face of such wolves is the 
source of endless tragedy. 

The self is the friend of a man who masters himself through the self, but for a man without self- 
mastery, the self is like an enemy at war. 

THE BHAGAVAD GITA, INDIA, CIRCA A.D. FIRST CENTURY 

Mahatma Gandhi, who elevated nonviolence into a great weapon for social change, had one 
simple goal later on in his life: to rid India of the British overlords who had crippled it for so many 
centuries. The British were clever rulers. Gandhi understood that if nonviolence were to work, it 
would have to be extremely strategic, demanding much thought and planning. He went so far as to call 
nonviolence a new way of waging war. To promote any value, even peace and pacifism, you must be 
willing to fight for it and to aim at results— not simply the good, warm feeling that expressing such 
ideas might bring you. The moment you aim for results, you are in the realm of strategy. War and 
strategy have an inexorable logic: if you want or desire anything, you must be ready and able to fight 
for it. 

Others will argue that war and strategy are primarily matters that concern men, particularly those 
who are aggressive or among the power elite. The study of war and strategy, they will say, is a 
masculine, elitist, and repressive pursuit, a way for power to perpetuate itself. Such an argument is 
dangerous nonsense. In the beginning, strategy indeed belonged to a select few— a general, his staff, 



the king, a handful of courtiers. Soldiers were not taught strategy, for that would not have helped them 
on the battlefield. Besides, it was unwise to arm one's soldiers with the kind of practical knowledge 
that could help them to organize a mutiny or rebellion. The era of colonialism took this principle 
further: the indigenous peoples of Europe's colonies were conscripted into the Western armies and did 
much of the police work, but even those who rose to the upper echelons were rigorously kept ignorant 
of knowledge of strategy, which was considered far too dangerous for them to know. To maintain 
strategy and the arts of war as a branch of specialized knowledge is actually to play into the hands of 
the elites and repressive powers, who like to divide and conquer. If strategy is the art of getting 
results, of putting ideas into practice, then it should be spread far and wide, particularly among those 
who have been traditionally kept ignorant of it, including women. In the mythologies of almost all 
cultures, the great gods of war are women, including Athena of ancient Greece. A woman's lack of 
interest in strategy and war is not biological but social and perhaps political. 

Instead of resisting the pull of strategy and the virtues of rational warfare or imagining that it is 
beneath you, it is far better to confront its necessity. Mastering the art will only make your life more 
peaceful and productive in the long run, for you will know how to play the game and win without 
violence. Ignoring it will lead to a life of endless confusion and defeat. 

The following are six fundamental ideals you should aim for in transforming yourself into a 
strategic warrior in daily life. 

Look at things as they are, not as your emotions color them. In strategy you must see your 
emotional responses to events as a kind of disease that must be remedied. Fear will make you 
overestimate the enemy and act too defensively. Anger and impatience will draw you into rash actions 
that will cut off your options. Overconfidence, particularly as a result of success, will make you go too 
far. Love and affection will blind you to the treacherous maneuvers of those apparently on your side. 
Even the subtlest gradations of these emotions can color the way you look at events. The only remedy 
is to be aware that the pull of emotion is inevitable, to notice it when it is happening, and to 
compensate for it. When you have success, be extra wary. When you are angry, take no action. When 
you are fearful, know you are going to exaggerate the dangers you face. War demands the utmost in 
realism, seeing things as they are. The more you can limit or compensate for your emotional 
responses, the closer you will come to this ideal. 

Although a goddess of war, [Athena] gets no pleasure from battle... but rather from settling 
disputes, and upholding the law by pacific means. She bears no arms in time of peace and, if ever 
she needs any, will usually borrow a set from Zeus. Her mercy is great... Yet, once engaged in 
battle, she never loses the day, even against Ares himself, being better grounded in tactics and 
strategy than he; and wise captains always approach her for advice. 

THE GREEK MYTHS, VOL. 1, ROBERT GRAVES, 1955 

Judge people by their actions. The brilliance of warfare is that no amount of eloquence or talk can 
explain away a failure on the battlefield. A general has led his troops to defeat, lives have been 
wasted, and that is how history will judge him. You must strive to apply this ruthless standard in your 
daily life, judging people by the results of their actions, the deeds that can be seen and measured, the 
maneuvers they have used to gain power. What people say about themselves does not matter; people 
will say anything. Look at what they have done; deeds do not lie. You must also apply this logic to 
yourself. In looking back at a defeat, you must identify the things you could have done differently. It 
is your own bad strategies, not the unfair opponent, that are to blame for your failures. You are 
responsible for the good and bad in your life. As a corollary to this, look at everything other people do 



as a strategic maneuver, an attempt to gain victory. People who accuse you of being unfair, for 
example, who try to make you feel guilty, who talk about justice and morality, are trying to gain an 
advantage on the chessboard. 

Depend on your own arms. In the search for success in life, people tend to rely on things that seem 
simple and easy or that have worked before. This could mean accumulating wealth, resources, a large 
number of allies, or the latest technology and the advantage it brings. This is being materialistic and 
mechanical. But true strategy is psychological— a matter of intelligence, not material force. Everything 
in life can be taken away from you and generally will be at some point. Your wealth vanishes, the 
latest gadgetry suddenly becomes passe, your allies desert you. But if your mind is armed with the art 
of war, there is no power that can take that away. In the middle of a crisis, your mind will find its way 
to the right solution. Having superior strategies at your fingertips will give your maneuvers irresistible 
force. As Sun-tzu says, "Being unconquerable lies with yourself." 

And Athena, whose eyes were as grey as owls: "Diomedes, son of Tydeus...You don't have to fear 
Ares or any other Of the immortals. Look who is here beside you. Drive your horses directly at Ares 
And when you're in range, strike. Don't be in awe of Ares. He's nothing but A shifty lout. ."...And 
when Diomedes thrust next, She drove his spear home to the pit Of Ares' belly, where the kilt-piece 
covered it... [Ares] quickly scaled the heights of Olympus, Sat down sulking beside Cronion Zeus, 
Showed him the immortal blood oozing From his wound, and whined these winged words: "Father 
Zeus, doesn't it infuriate you To see this violence? We gods Get the worst of it from each other 
Whenever we try to help out men..." And Zeus, from under thunderhead brows: "Shifty lout. Don't 
sit here by me and whine. You're the most loathsome god on Olympus. You actually like fighting and 
war. You take after your hardheaded mother, Hera. I can barely control her either.... Be that as it 
may, I cannot tolerate you're being in pain..." And he called Paieon to doctor his wound... 

Worship Athena, not Ares. In the mythology of ancient Greece, the cleverest immortal of them all 
was the goddess Metis. To prevent her from outwitting and destroying him, Zeus married her, then 
swallowed her whole, hoping to incorporate her wisdom in the process. But Metis was pregnant with 
Zeus's child, the goddess Athena, who was subsequently born from his forehead. As befitting her 
lineage, she was blessed with the craftiness of Metis and the warrior mentality of Zeus. She was 
deemed by the Greeks to be the goddess of strategic warfare, her favorite mortal and acolyte being the 
crafty Odysseus. Ares was the god of war in its direct and brutal form. The Greeks despised Ares and 
worshipped Athena, who always fought with the utmost intelligence and subtlety. Your interest in war 
is not the violence, the brutality, the waste of lives and resources, but the rationality and pragmatism it 
forces on us and the ideal of winning without bloodshed. The Ares figures of the world are actually 
quite stupid and easily misled. Using the wisdom of Athena, your goal is to turn the violence and 
aggression of such types against them, making their brutality the cause of their downfall. Like Athena, 
you are always one step ahead, making your moves more indirect. Your goal is to blend philosophy 
and war, wisdom and battle, into an unbeatable blend. 

Elevate yourself above the battlefield. In war, strategy is the art of commanding the entire military 
operation. Tactics, on the other hand, is the skill of forming up the army for battle itself and dealing 
with the immediate needs of the battlefield. Most of us in life are tacticians, not strategists. We 
become so enmeshed in the conflicts we face that we can think only of how to get what we want in the 
battle we are currently facing. To think strategically is difficult and unnatural. You may imagine you 
are being strategic, but in all likelihood you are merely being tactical. To have the power that only 



strategy can bring, you must be able to elevate yourself above the battlefield, to focus on your long- 
term objectives, to craft an entire campaign, to get out of the reactive mode that so many battles in life 
lock you into. Keeping your overall goals in mind, it becomes much easier to decide when to fight and 
when to walk away. That makes the tactical decisions of daily life much simpler and more rational. 
Tactical people are heavy and stuck in the ground; strategists are light on their feet and can see far and 
wide. 

Spiritualize your warfare. Every day you face battles— that is the reality for all creatures in their 
struggle to survive. But the greatest battle of all is with yourself— your weaknesses, your emotions, 
your lack of resolution in seeing things through to the end. You must declare unceasing war on 
yourself. As a warrior in life, you welcome combat and conflict as ways to prove yourself, to better 
your skills, to gain courage, confidence, and experience. Instead of repressing your doubts and fears, 
you must face them down, do battle with them. You want more challenges, and you invite more war. 
You are forging the warrior's spirit, and only constant practice will lead you there. 

The 33 Strategies of War is a distillation of the timeless wisdom contained in the lessons and 
principles of warfare. The book is designed to arm you with practical knowledge that will give you 
endless options and advantages in dealing with the elusive warriors that attack you in daily battle. 

Then back to the palace of great Zeus Came Argive Hera and Athena the Protector, Having stopped 
brutal Ares from butchering men. 

THE ILIAD, HOMER, CIRCA NINTH CENTURY B.C. 

Each chapter is a strategy aimed at solving a particular problem that you will often encounter. 
Such problems include fighting with an unmotivated army behind you; wasting energy by battling on 
too many fronts; feeling overwhelmed by friction, the discrepancy between plans and reality; getting 
into situations you cannot get out of. You can read the chapters that apply to the particular problem of 
the moment. Better still, you can read all of the strategies, absorb them, allowing them to become part 
of your mental arsenal. Even when you are trying to avoid a war, not fight one, many of these 
strategies are worth knowing for defensive purposes and for making yourself aware of what the other 
side might be up to. In any event, they are not intended as doctrine or formulas to be repeated but as 
aids to judgment in the heat of battle, seeds that will take root in you and help you think for yourself, 
developing the latent strategist within. 

Against war it can be said: it makes the victor stupid, the defeated malicious. In favour of war: 
through producing these two effects it barbarizes and therefore makes more natural; it is the winter 
or hibernation time of culture, mankind emerges from it stronger for good and evil. 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 1844-1900 

The strategies themselves are culled from the writings and practices of the greatest generals in 
history (Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Genghis Khan, Napoleon Bonaparte, Shaka Zulu, William 
Techumseh Sherman, Erwin Rommel, Vo Nguyen Giap) as well as the greatest strategists (Sun-tzu, 
Miyamoto Musashi, Carl von Clausewitz, Ardant du Picq, T. E. Lawrence, Colonel John Boyd). They 
range from the basic strategies of classical warfare to the dirty, unconventional strategies of modern 
times. The book is divided into five parts: self-directed war (how to prepare your mind and spirit for 
battle); organizational war (how to structure and motivate your army); defensive war; offensive war; 
and unconventional (dirty) war. Each chapter is illustrated with historical examples, not only from 



warfare itself but from politics (Margaret Thatcher), culture (Alfred Hitchcock), sports (Muhammad 
Ali), business (John D. Rockefeller), showing the intimate connection between the military and the 
social. These strategies can be applied to struggles of every scale: organized warfare, business battles, 
the politics of a group, even personal relationships. 

Without war human beings stagnate in comfort and affluence and lose the capacity for great 
thoughts and feelings, they become cynical and subside into barbarism. 

FYODOR DOSTOYEVSKY, 1821-1881 

Finally, strategy is an art that requires not only a different way of thinking but an entirely 
different approach to life itself. Too often there is a chasm between our ideas and knowledge on the 
one hand and our actual experience on the other. We absorb trivia and information that takes up 
mental space but gets us nowhere. We read books that divert us but have little relevance to our daily 
lives. We have lofty ideas that we do not put into practice. We also have many rich experiences that 
we do not analyze enough, that do not inspire us with ideas, whose lessons we ignore. Strategy 
requires a constant contact between the two realms. It is practical knowledge of the highest form. 
Events in life mean nothing if you do not reflect on them in a deep way, and ideas from books are 
pointless if they have no application to life as you live it. In strategy all of life is a game that you are 
playing. This game is exciting but also requires deep and serious attention. The stakes are so high. 
What you know must translate into action, and action must translate into knowledge. In this way 
strategy becomes a lifelong challenge and the source of constant pleasure in surmounting difficulties 
and solving problems. 

Nature has made up her mind that what cannot defend itself shall not be defended. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 1803-1882 

In this world, where the game is played with loaded dice, a man must have a temper of iron, with 
armor proof to the blows of fate, and weapons to make his way against men. Life is one long battle; 
we have to fight at every step; and Voltaire very rightly says that if we succeed, it is at the point of 

the sword, and that we die with the weapon in our hand. 

--Arthur Schopenhauer, Counsels and Maxims, 1851 



PARTI 



SELF-DIRECTED WARFARE 



War, or any kind of conflict, is waged and won through strategy. Think of strategy as a series of lines 
and arrows aimed at a goal: at getting you to a certain point in the world, at helping you to attack a 
problem in your path, at figuring out how to encircle and destroy your enemy. Before directing these 
arrows at your enemies, however, you must first direct them at yourself. 

Your mind is the starting point of all war and all strategy. A mind that is easily overwhelmed by 
emotion, that is rooted in the past instead of the present, that cannot see the world with clarity and 
urgency, will create strategies that will always miss the mark. 

To become a true strategist, you must take three steps. First, become aware of the weakness and 
illness that can take hold of the mind, warping its strategic powers. Second, declare a kind of war on 
yourself to make yourself move forward. Third, wage ruthless and continual battle on the enemies 
within you by applying certain strategies. 

The following four chapters are designed to make you aware of the disorders that are probably 
flourishing in your mind right now and to arm you with specific strategies for eliminating them. These 
chapters are arrows to aim at yourself. Once you have absorbed them through thought and practice, 
they will serve as a self-corrective device in all your future battles, freeing the grand strategist within 
you. 



DECLARE WAR ON YOUR ENEMIES 



THE POLARITY STRATEGY 



Life is endless battle and conflict, and you cannot fight effectively unless you can identify your 
enemies. People are subtle and evasive, disguising their intentions, pretending to be on your side. You 
need clarity. Learn to smoke out your enemies, to spot them by the signs and patterns that reveal 
hostility. Then, once you have them in your sights, inwardly declare war. As the opposite poles of a 
magnet create motion, your enemies—your opposites—can fill you with purpose and direction. As 
people who stand in your way, who represent what you loathe, people to react against, they are a 
source of energy. Do not be naive: with some enemies there can be no compromise, no middle ground. 

Then [Xenophon] got up, and first called together the under-officers of Proxenos. When they were 
collected he said: "Gentlemen, I cannot sleep and I don't think you can; and I can't lie here when I 
see what a plight we are in. It is clear that the enemy did not show us open war until they thought 
they had everything well prepared; and no-one among us takes the pains to make the best possible 
resistance. "Yet if we give way, and fall into the king's power, what do we expect our fate will be? 
When his own half-brother was dead, the man cut off his head and cut off his hand and stuck them 
up on a pole. We have no-one to plead for us, and we marched here to make the king a slave or to 
kill him if we could, and what do you think our fate will be? Would he not go to all extremes of 
torture to make the whole world afraid of making war on him? Why, we must do anything to keep 
out of his power! While the truce lasted, I never ceased pitying ourselves, I never ceased 
congratulating the king and his army. What a vast country I saw, how large, what endless 
provisions, what crowds of servants, how many cattle and sheep, what gold, what raiment! But 
when I thought of these our soldiers— we had no share in all these good things unless we bought 
them, and few had anything left to buy with; and to procure anything without buying was debarred 
by our oaths. While I reasoned like this, I sometimes feared the truce more than the war now. 
"However, now they have broken the truce, there is an end both to their insolence and to our 
suspicion. There lie all these good things before us, prizes for whichever side prove the better men; 
the gods are the judges of the contest, and they will be with us, naturally.... "When you have 
appointed as many commanders as are wanted, assemble all the other soldiers and encourage 
them; that will be just what they want now. Perhaps you have noticed yourselves how crestfallen 
they were when they came into camp, how crestfallen they went on guard; in such a state I don't 
know what you could do with them.... But if someone could turn their minds from wondering what 
will happen to them, and make them wonder what they could do, they will be much more cheerful. 
You know, I am sure, that not numbers or strength brings victory in war; but whichever army goes 
into battle stronger in soul, their enemies generally cannot withstand them." 

ANABASIS: THE MARCH UP COUNTRY, XENOPHON, 4307-355? B.C. 

THE INNER ENEMY 

In the spring of 401 B.C., Xenophon, a thirty-year-old country gentleman who lived outside Athens, 
received an intriguing invitation: a friend was recruiting Greek soldiers to fight as mercenaries for 
Cyrus, brother of the Persian king Ataxerxes, and asked him to go along. The request was somewhat 
unusual: the Greeks and the Persians had long been bitter enemies. Some eighty years earlier, in fact, 
Persia had tried to conquer Greece. But the Greeks, renowned fighters, had begun to offer their 



services to the highest bidder, and within the Persian Empire there were rebellious cities that Cyrus 
wanted to punish. Greek mercenaries would be the perfect reinforcements in his large army. 

Xenophon was not a soldier. In fact, he had led a coddled life, raising dogs and horses, traveling 
into Athens to talk philosophy with his good friend Socrates, living off his inheritance. He wanted 
adventure, though, and here he had a chance to meet the great Cyrus, learn war, see Persia. Perhaps 
when it was all over, he would write a book. He would go not as a mercenary (he was too wealthy for 
that) but as a philosopher and historian. After consulting the oracle at Delphi, he accepted the 
invitation. 

Some 10,000 Greek soldiers joined Cyrus's punitive expedition. The mercenaries were a motley 
crew from all over Greece, there for the money and the adventure. They had a good time of it for a 
while, but a few months into the job, after leading them deep into Persia, Cyrus admitted his true 
purpose: he was marching on Babylon, mounting a civil war to unseat his brother and make himself 
king. Unhappy to be deceived, the Greeks argued and complained, but Cyrus offered them more 
money, and that quieted them. 

The armies of Cyrus and Ataxerxes met on the plains of Cunaxa, not far from Babylon. Early in 
the battle, Cyrus was killed, putting a quick end to the war. Now the Greeks' position was suddenly 
precarious: having fought on the wrong side of a civil war, they were far from home and surrounded 
by hostile Persians. They were soon told, however, that Ataxerxes had no quarrel with them. His only 
desire was that they leave Persia as quickly as possible. He even sent them an envoy, the Persian 
commander Tissaphernes, to provision them and escort them back to Greece. And so, guided by 
Tissaphernes and the Persian army, the mercenaries began the long trek home— some fifteen hundred 
miles. 

A few days into the march, the Greeks had new fears: their supplies from the Persians were 
insufficient, and the route that Tissaphernes had chosen for them was problematic. Could they trust 
these Persians? They started to argue among themselves. 

The Greek commander Clearchus expressed his soldiers' concerns to Tissaphernes, who was 
sympathetic: Clearchus should bring his captains to a meeting at a neutral site, the Greeks would voice 
their grievances, and the two sides would come to an understanding. Clearchus agreed and appeared 
the next day with his officers at the appointed time and place— where, however, a large contingent of 
Persians surrounded and arrested them. They were beheaded that same day. 

One man managed to escape and warn the Greeks of the Persian treachery. That evening the 
Greek camp was a desolate place. Some men argued and accused; others slumped drunk to the ground. 
A few considered flight, but with their leaders dead, they felt doomed. 

That night Xenophon, who had stayed mostly on the sidelines during the expedition, had a dream: 
a lightning bolt from Zeus set fire to his father's house. He woke up in a sweat. It suddenly struck him: 
death was staring the Greeks in the face, yet they lay around moaning, despairing, arguing. The 
problem was in their heads. Fighting for money rather than for a purpose or cause, unable to 
distinguish between friend and foe, they had gotten lost. The barrier between them and home was not 
rivers or mountains or the Persian army but their own muddled state of mind. Xenophon didn't want to 
die in this disgraceful way. He was no military man, but he knew philosophy and the way men think, 
and he believed that if the Greeks concentrated on the enemies who wanted to kill them, they would 
become alert and creative. If they focused on the vile treachery of the Persians, they would grow 
angry, and their anger would motivate them. They had to stop being confused mercenaries and go back 
to being Greeks, the polar opposite of the faithless Persians. What they needed was clarity and 
direction. 

Xenophon decided to be Zeus's lightning bolt, waking the men up and illuminating their way. He 
called a meeting of all the surviving officers and stated his plan: We will declare war without parley 



on the Persians— no more thoughts of bargaining or debate. We will waste no more time on argument 
or accusation among ourselves; every ounce of our energy will be spent on the Persians. We will be as 
inventive and inspired as our ancestors at Marathon, who fought off a vastly larger Persian army. We 
will burn our wagons, live off the land, move fast. We will not for one second lay down our arms or 
forget the dangers around us. It is us or them, life or death, good or evil. Should any man try to 
confuse us with clever talk or with vague ideas of appeasement, we will declare him too stupid and 
cowardly to be on our side and we will drive him away. Let the Persians make us merciless. We must 
be consumed with one idea: getting home alive. 

The officers knew that Xenophon was right. The next day a Persian officer came to see them, 
offering to act as an ambassador between them and Ataxerxes; following Xenophon's counsel, he was 
quickly and rudely driven away. It was now war and nothing else. 

Roused to action, the Greeks elected leaders, Xenophon among them, and began the march home. 
Forced to depend on their wits, they quickly learned to adapt to the terrain, to avoid battle, to move at 
night. They successfully eluded the Persians, beating them to a key mountain pass and moving through 
it before they could be caught. Although many enemy tribes still lay between them and Greece, the 
dreaded Persian army was now behind them. It took several years, but almost all of them returned to 
Greece alive. 

Political thought and political instinct prove themselves theoretically and practically in the ability 
to distinguish friend and enemy. The high points of politics are simultaneously the moments in 
which the enemy is, in concrete clarity, recognized as the enemy. 

CARL SCHMITT, 1888-1985 

Interpretation 

Life is battle and struggle, and you will constantly find yourself facing bad situations, destructive 
relationships, dangerous engagements. How you confront these difficulties will determine your fate. 
As Xenophon said, your obstacles are not rivers or mountains or other people; your obstacle is 
yourself. If you feel lost and confused, if you lose your sense of direction, if you cannot tell the 
difference between friend and foe, you have only yourself to blame. 

Think of yourself as always about to go into battle. Everything depends on your frame of mind 
and on how you look at the world. A shift of perspective can transform you from a passive and 
confused mercenary into a motivated and creative fighter. 

We are defined by our relationship to other people. As children we develop an identity by 
differentiating ourselves from others, even to the point of pushing them away, rejecting them, 
rebelling. The more clearly you recognize who you do not want to be, then, the clearer your sense of 
identity and purpose will be. Without a sense of that polarity, without an enemy to react against, you 
are as lost as the Greek mercenaries. Duped by other people's treachery, you hesitate at the fatal 
moment and descend into whining and argument. 

Focus on an enemy. It can be someone who blocks your path or sabotages you, whether subtly or 
obviously; it can be someone who has hurt you or someone who has fought you unfairly; it can be a 
value or an idea that you loathe and that you see in an individual or group. It can be an abstraction: 
stupidity, smugness, vulgar materialism. Do not listen to people who say that the distinction between 
friend and enemy is primitive and passe. They are just disguising their fear of conflict behind a front 
of false warmth. They are trying to push you off course, to infect you with the vagueness that inflicts 
them. Once you feel clear and motivated, you will have space for true friendship and true compromise. 
Your enemy is the polar star that guides you. Given that direction, you can enter battle. 



He that is not with me is against me. 
--Luke 11:23 



THE OUTER ENEMY 

In the early 1970s, the British political system had settled into a comfortable pattern: the Labour Party 
would win an election, and then, the next time around, the Conservatives would win. Back and forth 
the power went, all fairly genteel and civilized. In fact, the two parties had come to resemble one 
another. But when the Conservatives lost in 1974, some of them had had enough. Wanting to shake 
things up, they proposed Margaret Thatcher as their leader. The party was divided that year, and 
Thatcher took advantage of the split and won the nomination. 

I am by nature warlike. To attack is among my instincts. To be able to be an enemy, to be an enemy- 
-that presupposes a strong nature, it is in any event a condition of every strong nature. It needs 
resistances, consequently it seeks resistances.... The strength of one who attacks has in the 
opposition he needs a kind of gauge; every growth reveals itself in the seeking out of a powerful 
opponent—or problem: for a philosopher who is warlike also challenges problems to a duel. The 
undertaking is to master, not any resistances that happen to present themselves, but those against 
which one has to bring all one's strength, suppleness and mastery of weapons—to master equal 
opponents. 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 1844-1900 

No one had ever seen a politician quite like Thatcher. A woman in a world run by men, she was 
also proudly middle class— the daughter of a grocer— in the traditional party of the aristocracy. Her 
clothes were prim, more like a housewife's than a politician's. She had not been a player in the 
Conservative Party; in fact, she was on its right-wing fringes. Most striking of all was her style: where 
other politicians were smooth and conciliatory, she confronted her opponents, attacking them directly. 
She had an appetite for battle. 

Most politicians saw Thatcher's election as a fluke and didn't expect her to last. And in her first 
few years leading the party, when Labour was in power, she did little to change their opinion. She 
railed against the socialist system, which in her mind had choked all initiative and was largely 
responsible for the decline of the British economy. She criticized the Soviet Union at a time of 
detente. Then, in the winter of 1978-79, several public-sector unions decided to strike. Thatcher went 
on the warpath, linking the strikes to the Labour Party and Prime Minister James Callaghan. This was 
bold, divisive talk, good for making the evening news— but not for winning elections. You had to be 
gentle with the voters, reassure them, not frighten them. At least that was the conventional wisdom. 

In 1979 the Labour Party called a general election. Thatcher kept on the attack, categorizing the 
election as a crusade against socialism and as Great Britain's last chance to modernize. Callaghan was 
the epitome of the genteel politician, but Thatcher got under his skin. He had nothing but disdain for 
this housewife-turned-politician, and he returned her fire: he agreed that the election was a watershed, 
for if Thatcher won, she would send the economy into shock. The strategy seemed partly to work; 
Thatcher scared many voters, and the polls that tracked personal popularity showed that her numbers 
had fallen well below Callaghan's. At the same time, though, her rhetoric, and Callaghan's response to 
it, polarized the electorate, which could finally see a sharp difference between the parties. Dividing 
the public into left and right, she charged into the breach, sucking in attention and attracting the 
undecided. She won a sizable victory. 

Thatcher had bowled over the voters, but now, as prime minister, she would have to moderate her 



tone, heal the wounds— according to the polls, at any rate, that was what the public wanted. But 
Thatcher as usual did the opposite, enacting budget cuts that went even deeper than she had proposed 
during the campaign. As her policies played out, the economy did indeed go into shock, as Callaghan 
had said it would, and unemployment soared. Men in her own party, many of whom had by that point 
been resenting her treatment of them for years, began publicly to question her abilities. These men, 
whom she called the "wets," were the most respected members of the Conservative Party, and they 
were in a panic: she was leading the country into an economic disaster that they were afraid they 
would pay for with their careers. Thatcher's response was to purge them from her cabinet. She seemed 
bent on pushing everyone away; her legion of enemies was growing, her poll numbers slipping still 
lower. Surely the next election would be her last. 

[Salvador Dali] had no time for those who did not agree with his principles, and took the war into 
the enemy camp by writing insulting letters to many of the friends he had made in the Residencia, 
calling them pigs. He happily compared himself to a clever bull avoiding the cowboys and 
generally had a great deal of fun stirring up and scandalizing almost every Catalan intellectual 
worthy of the name. Dali was beginning to burn his bridges with the zeal of an arsonist... "We 
[Dali and the filmmaker Luis Bunuel] had resolved to send a poison pen letter to one of the great 
celebrities of Spain/' Dali later told his biographer Alain Bosquet. "Our goal was pure 
subversion.... Both of us were strongly influenced by Nietzsche.... We hit upon two names: Manuel 
de Falla, the composer, and Juan Ramon Jimenez, the poet. We drew straws and Jimenez won.... So 
we composed a frenzied and nasty letter of incomparable violence and addressed it to Juan Ramon 
Jimenez. It read: 'Our Distinguished Friend: We believe it is our duty to inform you-- 
disinterestedly— that your work is deeply repugnant to us because of its immorality, its hysteria, its 
arbitrary quality.... ' It caused Jimenez great pain.... " 

THE PERSISTENCE OF MEMORY: A BIOGRAPHY OF DALI, MEREDITH ETHERINGTON- 

SMITH, 1992 

Then, in 1982, on the other side of the Atlantic, the military junta that ruled Argentina, needing a 
cause to distract the country from its many problems, invaded the Falkland Islands, a British 
possession to which, however, Argentina had a historical claim. The officers of the junta felt certain 
that the British would abandon these islands, barren and remote. But Thatcher did not hesitate: despite 
the distance— eight thousand miles— she sent a naval task force to the Falklands. Labour leaders 
attacked her for this pointless and costly war. Many in her own party were terrified; if the attempt to 
retake the islands failed, the party would be ruined. Thatcher was more alone than ever. But much of 
the public now saw her qualities, which had seemed so irritating, in a new light: her obstinacy became 
courage, nobility. Compared to the dithering, pantywaisted, careerist men around her, Thatcher 
seemed resolute and confident. 

The British successfully won back the Falklands, and Thatcher stood taller than ever. Suddenly 
the country's economic and social problems were forgotten. Thatcher now dominated the scene, and in 
the next two elections she crushed Labour. 

Interpretation 

Margaret Thatcher came to power as an outsider: a middle-class woman, a right-wing radical. The 
first instinct of most outsiders who attain power is to become insiders— life on the outside is hard— but 
in doing so they lose their identity, their difference, the thing that makes them stand out in the public 
eye. If Thatcher had become like the men around her, she would simply have been replaced by yet 



another man. Her instinct was to stay an outsider. In fact, she pushed being an outsider as far as it 
could go: she set herself up as one woman against an army of men. 

At every step of the way, to give her the contrast she needed, Thatcher marked out an opponent: 
the socialists, the wets, the Argentineans. These enemies helped to define her image as determined, 
powerful, self-sacrificing. Thatcher was not seduced by popularity, which is ephemeral and 
superficial. Pundits might obsess over popularity numbers, but in the mind of the voter— which, for a 
politician, is the field of battle— a dominating presence has more pull than does likability. Let some of 
the public hate you; you cannot please everyone. Your enemies, those you stand sharply against, will 
help you to forge a support base that will not desert you. Do not crowd into the center, where everyone 
else is; there is no room to fight in a crowd. Polarize people, drive some of them away, and create a 
space for battle. 

Everything in life conspires to push you into the center, and not just politically. The center is the 
realm of compromise. Getting along with other people is an important skill to have, but it comes with 
a danger: by always seeking the path of least resistance, the path of conciliation, you forget who you 
are, and you sink into the center with everyone else. Instead see yourself as a fighter, an outsider 
surrounded by enemies. Constant battle will keep you strong and alert. It will help to define what you 
believe in, both for yourself and for others. Do not worry about antagonizing people; without 
antagonism there is no battle, and without battle, there is no chance of victory. Do not be lured by the 
need to be liked: better to be respected, even feared. Victory over your enemies will bring you a more 
lasting popularity. 

The opposition of a member to an associate is no purely negative social factor, if only because such 
opposition is often the only means for making life with actually unbearable people at least possible. 
If we did not even have the power and the right to rebel against tyranny, arbitrariness, moodiness, 
tactlessness, we could not bear to have any relation to people from whose characters we thus 
suffer. We would feel pushed to take desperate steps—and these, indeed, would end the relation but 
do not, perhaps, constitute "conflict." Not only because of the fact that... oppression usually 
increases if it is suffered calmly and without protest, but also because opposition gives us inner 
satisfaction, distraction, relief... Our opposition makes us feel that we are not completely victims of 
the circumstances. 

GEORG SIMMEL, 1858-1918 

Don't depend on the enemy not coming; depend rather on being ready for him. 

Sun-tzu, The Art of War (fourth century B.C.) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

We live in an era in which people are seldom directly hostile. The rules of engagement— social, 
political, military— have changed, and so must your notion of the enemy. An up-front enemy is rare 
now and is actually a blessing. People hardly ever attack you openly anymore, showing their 
intentions, their desire to destroy you; instead they are political and indirect. Although the world is 
more competitive than ever, outward aggression is discouraged, so people have learned to go 
underground, to attack unpredictably and craftily. Many use friendship as a way to mask aggressive 
desires: they come close to you to do more harm. (A friend knows best how to hurt you.) Or, without 
actually being friends, they offer assistance and alliance: they may seem supportive, but in the end 
they're advancing their own interests at your expense. Then there are those who master moral warfare, 
playing the victim, making you feel guilty for something unspecified you've done. The battlefield is 



full of these warriors, slippery, evasive, and clever. 

Understand: the word "enemy"— from the Latin inimicus, "not a friend"— has been demonized and 
politicized. Your first task as a strategist is to widen your concept of the enemy, to include in that 
group those who are working against you, thwarting you, even in subtle ways. (Sometimes 
indifference and neglect are better weapons than aggression, because you can't see the hostility they 
hide.) Without getting paranoid, you need to realize that there are people who wish you ill and operate 
indirectly. Identify them and you'll suddenly have room to maneuver. You can stand back and wait and 
see or you can take action, whether aggressive or just evasive, to avoid the worst. You can even work 
to turn this enemy into a friend. But whatever you do, do not be the naive victim. Do not find yourself 
constantly retreating, reacting to your enemies' maneuvers. Arm yourself with prudence, and never 
completely lay down your arms, not even for friends. 

As one travels up any one of the large rivers [of Borneo] , one meets with tribes that are 
successively more warlike. In the coast regions are peaceful communities which never fight save in 
self-defense, and then with but poor success, whereas in the central regions, where the rivers take 
their rise, are a number of extremely warlike tribes whose raids have been a constant source of 
terror to the communities settled in the lower reaches of the rivers.... It might be supposed that the 
peaceful coast people would be found to be superior in moral qualities to their more warlike 
neighbors, but the contrary is the case. In almost all respects the advantage lies with the warlike 
tribes. Their houses are better built, larger, and cleaner; their domestic morality is superior; they 
are physically stronger, are braver, and physically and mentally more active and in general are 
more trustworthy. But, above all, their social organization is firmer and more efficient because 
their respect for and obedience to their chiefs and their loyalty to their community are much 
greater; each man identifies himself with the whole community and accepts and loyally performs 
the social duties laid upon him. 

WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, 1871-1938 

People are usually good at hiding their hostility, but often they unconsciously give off signals 
showing that all is not what it seems. One of the closest friends and advisers of the Chinese 
Communist Party leader Mao Tse-tung was Lin Biao, a high-ranking member of the Politburo and 
possible successor to the chairman. In the late 1960s and early 70s, though, Mao detected a change in 
Lin: he had become effusively friendly. Everyone praised Mao, but Lin's praise was embarrassingly 
fervent. To Mao this meant that something was wrong. He watched Lin closely and decided that the 
man was plotting a takeover, or at the very least positioning himself for the top spot. And Mao was 
right: Lin was plotting busily. The point is not to mistrust all friendly gestures but to notice them. 
Register any change in the emotional temperature: unusual chumminess, a new desire to exchange 
confidences, excessive praise of you to third parties, the desire for an alliance that may make more 
sense for the other person than for you. Trust your instincts: if someone's behavior seems suspicious, 
it probably is. It may turn out to be benign, but in the meantime it is best to be on your guard. 

You can sit back and read the signs or you can actively work to uncover your enemies— beat the 
grass to startle the snakes, as the Chinese say. In the Bible we read of David's suspicion that his father- 
in-law, King Saul, secretly wanted him dead. How could David find out? He confided his suspicion to 
Saul's son Jonathan, his close friend. Jonathan refused to believe it, so David suggested a test. He was 
expected at court for a feast. He would not go; Jonathan would attend and pass along David's excuse, 
which would be adequate but not urgent. Sure enough, the excuse enraged Saul, who exclaimed, "Send 
at once and fetch him unto me— he deserves to die!" 



David's test succeeded because it was ambiguous. His excuse for missing the feast could be read 
in more than one way: if Saul meant well toward David, he would have seen his son-in-law's absence 
as no more than selfish at worst, but because he secretly hated David, he saw it as effrontery, and it 
pushed him over the edge. Follow David's example: say or do something that can be read in more than 
one way, that may be superficially polite but that could also indicate a slight coolness on your part or 
be seen as a subtle insult. A friend may wonder but will let it pass. The secret enemy, though, will 
react with anger. Any strong emotion and you will know that there's something boiling under the 
surface. 

Often the best way to get people to reveal themselves is to provoke tension and argument. The 
Hollywood producer Harry Cohn, president of Universal Pictures, frequently used this strategy to 
ferret out the real position of people in the studio who refused to show what side they were on: he 
would suddenly attack their work or take an extreme position, even an offensive one, in an argument. 
His provoked directors and writers would drop their usual caution and show their real beliefs. 

Understand: people tend to be vague and slippery because it is safer than outwardly committing 
to something. If you are the boss, they will mimic your ideas. Their agreement is often pure 
courtiership. Get them emotional; people are usually more sincere when they argue. If you pick an 
argument with someone and he keeps on mimicking your ideas, you may be dealing with a chameleon, 
a particularly dangerous type. Beware of people who hide behind a facade of vague abstractions and 
impartiality: no one is impartial. A sharply worded question, an opinion designed to offend, will make 
them react and take sides. 

Man exists only in so far as he is opposed. 

GEORG HEGEL, 1770-1831 

Sometimes it is better to take a less direct approach with your potential enemies— to be as subtle 
and conniving as they are. In 1519, Hernan Cortes arrived in Mexico with his band of adventurers. 
Among these five hundred men were some whose loyalty was dubious. Throughout the expedition, 
whenever any of Cortes's soldiers did something he saw as suspicious, he never got angry or 
accusatory. Instead he pretended to go along with them, accepting and approving what they had done. 
Thinking Cortes weak, or thinking he was on their side, they would take another step. Now he had 
what he wanted: a clear sign, to himself and others, that they were traitors. Now he could isolate and 
destroy them. Adopt the method of Cortes: if friends or followers whom you suspect of ulterior 
motives suggest something subtly hostile, or against your interests, or simply odd, avoid the 
temptation to react, to say no, to get angry, or even to ask questions. Go along, or seem to turn a blind 
eye: your enemies will soon go further, showing more of their hand. Now you have them in sight, and 
you can attack. 

An enemy is often large and hard to pinpoint— an organization, or a person hidden behind some 
complicated network. What you want to do is take aim at one part of the group— a leader, a spokesman, 
a key member of the inner circle. That is how the activist Saul Alinsky tackled corporations and 
bureaucracies. In his 1960s campaign to desegregate Chicago's public-school system, he focused on 
the superintendent of schools, knowing full well that this man would try to shift the blame upward. By 
taking repeated hits at the superintendent, he was able to publicize his struggle, and it became 
impossible for the man to hide. Eventually those behind him had to come to his aid, exposing 
themselves in the process. Like Alinsky, never aim at a vague, abstract enemy. It is hard to drum up 
the emotions to fight such a bloodless battle, which in any case leaves your enemy invisible. 
Personalize the fight, eyeball to eyeball. 



Danger is everywhere. There are always hostile people and destructive relationships. The only 
way to break out of a negative dynamic is to confront it. Repressing your anger, avoiding the person 
threatening you, always looking to conciliate— these common strategies spell ruin. Avoidance of 
conflict becomes a habit, and you lose the taste for battle. Feeling guilty is pointless; it is not your 
fault you have enemies. Feeling wronged or victimized is equally futile. In both cases you are looking 
inward, concentrating on yourself and your feelings. Instead of internalizing a bad situation, 
externalize it and face your enemy. It is the only way out. 

The frequent hearing of my mistress reading the bible— for she often read aloud when her husband 
was absent— soon awakened my curiosity in respect to this mystery of reading, and roused in me the 
desire to learn. Having no fear of my kind mistress before my eyes, (she had given me no reason to 
fear,) I frankly asked her to teach me to read; and without hesitation, the dear woman began the 
task, and very soon, by her assistance, I was master of the alphabet, and could spell words of three 
or four letters. ..Master Hugh was amazed at the simplicity of his spouse, and, probably for the first 
time, he unfolded to her the true philosophy of slavery, and the peculiar rules necessary to be 
observed by masters and mistresses, in the management of their human chattels. Mr. Auld promptly 
forbade the continuance of her [reading] instruction; telling her, in the first place, that the thing 
itself was unlawful; that it was also unsafe, and could only lead to mischief... Mrs. Auld evidently 
felt the force of his remarks; and, like an obedient wife, began to shape her course in the direction 
indicated by her husband. The effect of his words, on me, was neither slight nor transitory. His iron 
sentences— cold and harsh— sunk deep into my heart, and stirred up not only my feelings into a sort 
of rebellion, but awakened within me a slumbering train of vital thought. It was a new and special 
revelation, dispelling a painful mystery, against which my youthful understanding had struggled, 
and struggled in vain, to wit: the white man's power to perpetuate the enslavement of the black 
man. "Very well," thought I; "knowledge unfits a child to be a slave." I instinctively assented to the 
proposition; and from that moment I understood the direct pathway from slavery to freedom. This 
was just what I needed; and got it at a time, and from a source, whence I least expected it... Wise 
as Mr. Auld was, he evidently underrated my comprehension, and had little idea of the use to which 
I was capable of putting the impressive lesson he was giving to his wife.... That which he most loved 
I most hated; and the very determination which he expressed to keep me in ignorance, only 
rendered me the more resolute in seeking intelligence. 

MY BONDAGE AND MY FREEDOM, FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 1818-1895 

The child psychologist Jean Piaget saw conflict as a critical part of mental development. Through 
battles with peers and then parents, children learn to adapt to the world and develop strategies for 
dealing with problems. Those children who seek to avoid conflict at all cost, or those who have 
overprotective parents, end up handicapped socially and mentally. The same is true of adults: it is 
through your battles with others that you learn what works, what doesn't, and how to protect yourself. 
Instead of shrinking from the idea of having enemies, then, embrace it. Conflict is therapeutic. 

Enemies bring many gifts. For one thing, they motivate you and focus your beliefs. The artist 
Salvador Dali found early on that there were many qualities he could not stand in people: conformity, 
romanticism, piety. At every stage of his life, he found someone he thought embodied these anti- 
ideals— an enemy to vent on. First it was the poet Federico Garcia Lorca, who wrote romantic poetry; 
then it was Andre Breton, the heavy-handed leader of the surrealist movement. Having such enemies 
to rebel against made Dali feel confident and inspired. 

Enemies also give you a standard by which to judge yourself, both personally and socially. The 



samurai of Japan had no gauge of their excellence unless they fought the best swordsmen; it took Joe 
Frazier to make Muhammad Ali a truly great fighter. A tough opponent will bring out the best in you. 
And the bigger the opponent, the greater your reward, even in defeat. It is better to lose to a worthy 
opponent than to squash some harmless foe. You will gain sympathy and respect, building support for 
your next fight. 

Being attacked is a sign that you are important enough to be a target. You should relish the 
attention and the chance to prove yourself. We all have aggressive impulses that we are forced to 
repress; an enemy supplies you with an outlet for these drives. At last you have someone on whom to 
unleash your aggression without feeling guilty. 

Leaders have always found it useful to have an enemy at their gates in times of trouble, 
distracting the public from their difficulties. In using your enemies to rally your troops, polarize them 
as far as possible: they will fight the more fiercely when they feel a little hatred. So exaggerate the 
differences between you and the enemy— draw the lines clearly. Xenophon made no effort to be fair; 
he did not say that the Persians weren't really such a bad lot and had done much to advance 
civilization. He called them barbarians, the antithesis of the Greeks. He described their recent 
treachery and said they were an evil culture that could find no favor with the gods. And so it is with 
you: victory is your goal, not fairness and balance. Use the rhetoric of war to heighten the stakes and 
stimulate the spirit. 

What you want in warfare is room to maneuver. Tight corners spell death. Having enemies gives 
you options. You can play them off against each other, make one a friend as a way of attacking the 
other, on and on. Without enemies you will not know how or where to maneuver, and you will lose a 
sense of your limits, of how far you can go. Early on, Julius Caesar identified Pompey as his enemy. 
Measuring his actions and calculating carefully, he did only those things that left him in a solid 
position in relation to Pompey. When war finally broke out between the two men, Caesar was at his 
best. But once he defeated Pompey and had no more such rivals, he lost all sense of proportion— in 
fact, he fancied himself a god. His defeat of Pompey was his own undoing. Your enemies force on you 
a sense of realism and humility. 

Remember: there are always people out there who are more aggressive, more devious, more 
ruthless than you are, and it is inevitable that some of them will cross your path. You will have a 
tendency to want to conciliate and compromise with them. The reason is that such types are often 
brilliant deceivers who see the strategic value in charm or in seeming to allow you plenty of space, but 
actually their desires have no limit, and they are simply trying to disarm you. With some people you 
have to harden yourself, to recognize that there is no middle ground, no hope of conciliation. For your 
opponent your desire to compromise is a weapon to use against you. Know these dangerous enemies 
by their past: look for quick power grabs, sudden rises in fortune, previous acts of treachery. Once you 
suspect you are dealing with a Napoleon, do not lay down your arms or entrust them to someone else. 
You are the last line of your own defense. 

Image: 

Flie Earth. The enemy 
Is the ground beneath vour 
feet. It has a gravity that holds 
you in place, a force of resistance. 
Root yourself deep in this earth to 
gain firmiiesi and strength Without 
an enemy to walk upon, to 
trample, vou lose your bear- 
ings and all sense of 
proportion. 



Authority: If you count on safety and do not think of danger, if you do not know enough to be 
wary when enemies arrive, this is called a sparrow nesting on a tent, a fish swimming in a 
cauldron— they won't last the day.— Chuko Liang (AD. 181-234 ) 

REVERSAL 

Always keep the search for and use of enemies under control. It is clarity you want, not paranoia. It is 
the downfall of many tyrants to see an enemy in everyone. They lose their grip on reality and become 
hopelessly embroiled in the emotions their paranoia churns up. By keeping an eye on possible 
enemies, you are simply being prudent and cautious. Keep your suspicions to yourself, so that if you're 
wrong, no one will know. Also, beware of polarizing people so completely that you cannot back off. 
Margaret Thatcher, usually brilliant at the polarizing game, eventually lost control of it: she created 
too many enemies and kept repeating the same tactic, even in situations that called for retreat. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt was a master polarizer, always looking to draw a line between himself and 
his enemies. Once he had made that line clear enough, though, he backed off, which made him look 
like a conciliator, a man of peace who occasionally went to war. Even if that impression was false, it 
was the height of wisdom to create it. 



DO NOT FIGHT THE LAST WAR 



THE GUERRILLA- WAR-OF-THE-MIND STRATEGY 



What most often weighs you down and brings you misery is the past, in the form of unnecessary 
attachments, repetitions of tired formulas, and the memory of old victories and defeats. You must 
consciously wage war against the past and force yourself to react to the present moment. Be ruthless 
on yourself; do not repeat the same tired methods. Sometimes you must force yourself to strike out in 
new directions, even if they involve risk. What you may lose in comfort and security, you will gain in 
surprise, making it harder for your enemies to tell what you will do. Wage guerrilla war on your mind, 
allowing no static lines of defense, no exposed citadels—make everything fluid and mobile. 

Theory cannot equip the mind with formulas for solving problems, nor can it mark the narrow path 
on which the sole solution is supposed to lie by planting a hedge of principles on either side. But it 
can give the mind insight into the great mass of phenomena and of their relationships, then leave it 
free to rise into the higher realms of action. There the mind can use its innate talents to capacity, 
combining them all so as to seize on what is right and true as though this were a single idea formed 
by their concentrated pressure—as though it were a response to the immediate challenge rather 
than a product of thought. 

ON WAR, CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ, 1780-1831 

THE LAST WAR 

No one has risen to power faster than Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821). In 1793 he went from captain 
in the French revolutionary army to brigadier general. In 1796 he became the leader of the French 
force in Italy fighting the Austrians, whom he crushed that year and again three years later. He became 
first consul of France in 1801, emperor in 1804. In 1805 he humiliated the Austrian and Russian 
armies at the Battle of Austerlitz. 

For many, Napoleon was more than a great general; he was a genius, a god of war. Not everyone 
was impressed, though: there were Prussian generals who thought he had merely been lucky. Where 
Napoleon was rash and aggressive, they believed, his opponents had been timid and weak. If he ever 
faced the Prussians, he would be revealed as a great fake. 

Among these Prussian generals was Friedrich Ludwig, prince of Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen (1746- 
1818). Hohenlohe came from one of Germany's oldest aristocratic families, one with an illustrious 
military record. He had begun his career young, serving under Frederick the Great (1712-86) himself, 
the man who had single-handedly made Prussia a great power. Hohenlohe had risen through the ranks, 
becoming a general at fifty— young by Prussian standards. 

To Hohenlohe success in war depended on organization, discipline, and the use of superior 
strategies developed by trained military minds. The Prussians exemplified all of these virtues. 
Prussian soldiers drilled relentlessly until they could perform elaborate maneuvers as precisely as a 
machine. Prussian generals intensely studied the victories of Frederick the Great; war for them was a 
mathematical affair, the application of timeless principles. To the generals Napoleon was a Corsican 
hothead leading an unruly citizens' army. Superior in knowledge and skill, they would outstrategize 
him. The French would panic and crumble in the face of the disciplined Prussians; the Napoleonic 
myth would lie in ruins, and Europe could return to its old ways. 

In August 1806, Hohenlohe and his fellow generals finally got what they wanted: King Friedrich 



Wilhelm III of Prussia, tired of Napoleon's broken promises, decided to declare war on him in six 
weeks. In the meantime he asked his generals to come up with a plan to crush the French. 

Hohenlohe was ecstatic. This campaign would be the climax of his career. He had been thinking 
for years about how to beat Napoleon, and he presented his plan at the generals' first strategy session: 
precise marches would place the army at the perfect angle from which to attack the French as they 
advanced through southern Prussia. An attack in oblique formation— Frederick the Great's favorite 
tactic— would deliver a devastating blow. The other generals, all in their sixties and seventies, 
presented their own plans, but these too were merely variants on the tactics of Frederick the Great. 
Discussion turned into argument; several weeks went by. Finally the king had to step in and create a 
compromise strategy that would satisfy all of his generals. 

He [Baron Antoine-Henri de Jomini] --often quite arbitrarily—presses [the deeds of Napoleon] into 
a system which he foists on Napoleon, and, in doing so, completely fails to see what, above all, 
really constitutes the greatness of this captain—namely, the reckless boldness of his operations, 
where, scoffing at all theory, he always tried to do what suited each occasion best. 

FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI, 1849-1930 

A feeling of exuberance swept the country, which would soon relive the glory years of Frederick 
the Great. The generals realized that Napoleon knew about their plans— he had excellent spies— but the 
Prussians had a head start, and once their war machine started to move, nothing could stop it. 

On October 5, a few days before the king was to declare war, disturbing news reached the 
generals. A reconnaissance mission revealed that divisions of Napoleon's army, which they had 
believed was dispersed, had marched east, merged, and was massing deep in southern Prussia. The 
captain who had led the scouting mission reported that the French soldiers were marching with packs 
on their backs: where the Prussians used slow-moving wagons to provision their troops, the French 
carried their own supplies and moved with astonishing speed and mobility. 

Before the generals had time to adjust their plans, Napoleon's army suddenly wheeled north, 
heading straight for Berlin, the heart of Prussia. The generals argued and dithered, moving their troops 
here and there, trying to decide where to attack. A mood of panic set in. Finally the king ordered a 
retreat: the troops would reassemble to the north and attack Napoleon's flank as he advanced toward 
Berlin. Hohenlohe was in charge of the rear guard, protecting the Prussians' retreat. 

On October 14, near the town of Jena, Napoleon caught up with Hohenlohe, who finally faced the 
battle he had wanted so desperately. The numbers on both sides were equal, but while the French were 
an unruly force, fighting pell-mell and on the run, Hohenlohe kept his troops in tight order, 
orchestrating them like a corps de ballet. The fighting went back and forth until finally the French 
captured the village of Vierzehnheiligen. 

Hohenlohe ordered his troops to retake the village. In a ritual dating back to Frederick the Great, 
a drum major beat out a cadence and the Prussian soldiers, their colors flying, re-formed their 
positions in perfect parade order, preparing to advance. They were in an open plain, though, and 
Napoleon's men were behind garden walls and on the house roofs. The Prussians fell like ninepins to 
the French marksmen. Confused, Hohenlohe ordered his soldiers to halt and change formation. The 
drums beat again, the Prussians marched with magnificent precision, always a sight to behold— but the 
French kept shooting, decimating the Prussian line. 

Never had Hohenlohe seen such an army. The French soldiers were like demons. Unlike his 
disciplined soldiers, they moved on their own, yet there was method to their madness. Suddenly, as if 
from nowhere, they rushed forward on both sides, threatening to surround the Prussians. The prince 



ordered a retreat. The Battle of Jena was over. 

Like a house of cards, the Prussians quickly crumbled, one fortress falling after another. The king 
fled east. In a matter of days, virtually nothing remained of the once mighty Prussian army. 

THE BAT AND THE HOUSE-FERRETS 

A bat fell to the ground and was caught by a house-ferret. Realizing that she was on the point of 
being killed, she begged for her life. The house-ferret said to her that she couldn't let her go, for 
ferrets were supposed to be natural enemies to all birds. The bat replied that she herself was not a 
bird, but a mouse. She managed to extricate herself from her danger by this means. Eventually, 
falling a second time, the bat was caught by another house-ferret. Again she pleaded to the ferret 
not to eat her. The second ferret declared that she absolutely detested all mice. But the bat 
positively affirmed that she was not a mouse but a bat. And so she was released again. And that was 
how she saved herself from death twice by a mere change of name. This fable shows that it is not 
always necessary to confine ourselves to the same tactics. But, on the contrary, if we are adaptable 
to circumstances we can better escape danger. 

FABLES, AESOP, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 

Interpretation 

The reality facing the Prussians in 1806 was simple: they had fallen fifty years behind the times. Their 
generals were old, and instead of responding to present circumstances, they were repeating formulas 
that had worked in the past. Their army moved slowly, and their soldiers were automatons on parade. 
The Prussian generals had many signs to warn them of disaster: their army had not performed well in 
its recent engagements, a number of Prussian officers had preached reform, and, last but not least, 
they had had ten years to study Napoleon— his innovative strategies and the speed and fluidity with 
which his armies converged on the enemy. Reality was staring them in the face, yet they chose to 
ignore it. Indeed, they told themselves that Napoleon was the one who was doomed. 

You might find the Prussian army just an interesting historical example, but in fact you are likely 
marching in the same direction yourself. What limits individuals as well as nations is the inability to 
confront reality, to see things for what they are. As we grow older, we become more rooted in the past. 
Habit takes over. Something that has worked for us before becomes a doctrine, a shell to protect us 
from reality. Repetition replaces creativity. We rarely realize we're doing this, because it is almost 
impossible for us to see it happening in our own minds. Then suddenly a young Napoleon crosses our 
path, a person who does not respect tradition, who fights in a new way. Only then do we see that our 
ways of thinking and responding have fallen behind the times. 

Never take it for granted that your past successes will continue into the future. Actually, your 
past successes are your biggest obstacle: every battle, every war, is different, and you cannot assume 
that what worked before will work today. You must cut yourself loose from the past and open your 
eyes to the present. Your tendency to fight the last war may lead to your final war. 

When in 1806 the Prussian generals. ..plunged into the open jaws of disaster by using Frederick the 
Great's oblique order of battle, it was not just a case of a style that had outlived its usefulness but 
the most extreme poverty of the imagination to which routine has ever led. The result was that the 
Prussian army under Hohenlohe was ruined more completely than any army has ever been ruined 

on the battlefield. 

-Carl von Clausewitz, ON WAR (1780-1831) 



THE PRESENT WAR 

In 1605, Miyamoto Musashi, a samurai who had made a name for himself as a swordsman at the 
young age of twenty-one, was challenged to a duel. The challenger, a young man named Matashichiro, 
came from the Yoshioka family, a clan itself renowned for swordsmanship. Earlier that year Musashi 
had defeated Matashichiro's father, Genzaemon, in a duel. Days later he had killed Genzaemon's 
younger brother in another duel. The Yoshioka family wanted revenge. 

I never read any treatises on strategy.... When we fight, we do not take any books with us. 

MAO TSE-TUNG, 1893-1976 

Musashi's friends smelled a trap in Matashichiro's challenge and offered to accompany him to 
the duel, but Musashi went alone. In his earlier fights with the Yoshiokas, he had angered them by 
showing up hours late; this time, though, he came early and hid in the trees. Matashichiro arrived with 
a small army. Musashi would "arrive way behind schedule as usual," one of them said, "but that trick 
won't work with us anymore!" Confident in their ambush, Matashichiro's men lay down and hid in the 
grass. Suddenly Musashi leaped out from behind his tree and shouted, "I've been waiting long enough. 
Draw your sword!" In one swift stroke, he killed Matashichiro, then took a position at an angle to the 
other men. All of them jumped to their feet, but they were caught off guard and startled, and instead of 
surrounding him, they stood in a broken line. Musashi simply ran down the line, killing the dazed men 
one after another in a matter of seconds. 

Musashi's victory sealed his reputation as one of Japan's greatest swordsmen. He now roamed the 
country looking for suitable challenges. In one town he heard of an undefeated warrior named Baiken 
whose weapons were a sickle and a long chain with a steel ball at the end of it. Musashi wanted to see 
these weapons in action, but Baiken refused: the only way he could see them work, Baiken said, was 
by fighting a duel. 

REFRESHING THE MIND When you and your opponent are engaged in combat which is dragging 
on with no end in sight, it is crucial that you should come up with a completely different technique. 
By refreshing your mind and techniques as you continue to fight your opponent, you will find an 
appropriate rhythm-timing with which to defeat him. Whenever you and your opponent become 
stagnant, you must immediately employ a different method of dealing with him in order to overcome 
him. 

THE BOOK OF FIVE RINGS, MIYAMOTO MUSASHI, 1584-1645 

Once again Musashi's friends chose the safe route: they urged him to walk away. No one had 
come close to defeating Baiken, whose weapons were unbeatable: swinging his ball in the air to build 
up momentum, he would force his victim backward with a relentless charge, then hurl the ball at the 
man's face. His opponent would have to fend off the ball and chain, and while his sword arm was 
occupied, in that brief instant Baiken would slash him with the sickle across his neck. 

Ignoring the warnings of his friends, Musashi challenged Baiken and showed up at the man's tent 
with two swords, one long, one short. Baiken had never seen someone fight with two swords. Also, 
instead of letting Baiken charge him, Musashi charged first, pushing his foe back on his heels. Baiken 
hesitated to throw the ball, for Musashi could parry it with one sword and strike him with the other. As 
he looked for an opening, Musashi suddenly knocked him off balance with a blow of the short sword 
and then, in a split second, followed with a thrust of the long one, stabbing him through and killing the 
once undefeated master Baiken. 



A few years later, Musashi heard about a great samurai named Sasaki Ganryu, who fought with a 
very long sword— a startlingly beautiful weapon, which seemed possessed of some warlike spirit. This 
fight would be Musashi's ultimate test. Ganryu accepted his challenge; the duel would take place on a 
little island near the samurai's home. 

It is a disease to be obsessed by the thought of winning. It is also a disease to be obsessed by the 
thought of employing your swordsmanship. So it is to be obsessed by the thought of using 
everything you have learned, and to be obsessed by the thought of attacking. It is also a disease to 
be obsessed and stuck with the thought of ridding yourself of any of these diseases. A disease here 
is an obsessed mind that dwells on one thing. Because all these diseases are in your mind, you must 
get rid of them to put your mind in order. 

TAKUAN, JAPAN, 1573-1645 

On the morning of the duel, the island was packed. A fight between such warriors was 
unprecedented. Ganryu arrived on time, but Musashi was late, very late. An hour went by, then two; 
Ganryu was furious. Finally a boat was spotted approaching the island. Its passenger was lying down, 
half asleep, it seemed, whittling at a long wooden oar. It was Musashi. He seemed lost in thought, 
staring into the clouds. When the boat came to shore, he tied a dirty towel around his head and jumped 
out of the boat, brandishing the long oar— longer than Ganryu's famous sword. This strange man had 
come to the biggest fight of his life with an oar for a sword and a towel for a headband. 

Ganryu called out angrily, "Are you so frightened of me that you have broken your promise to be 
here by eight?" Musashi said nothing but stepped closer. Ganryu drew his magnificent sword and 
threw the sheath onto the sand. Musashi smiled: "Sasaki, you have just sealed your doom." "Me? 
Defeated? Impossible!" "What victor on earth," replied Musashi, "would abandon his sheath to the 
sea?" This enigmatic remark only made Ganryu angrier. 

Then Musashi charged, aiming his sharpened oar straight for his enemy's eyes. Ganryu quickly 
raised his sword and struck at Musashi's head but missed, only cutting the towel headband in two. He 
had never missed before. In almost the same instant, Musashi brought down his wooden sword, 
knocking Ganryu off his feet. The spectators gasped. As Ganryu struggled up, Musashi killed him with 
a blow to the head. Then, after bowing politely to the men officiating over the duel, he got back into 
the boat and left as calmly as he had arrived. 

From that moment on, Musashi was considered a swordsman without peer. 

Anyone can plan a campaign, but few are capable of waging war, because only a true military 
genius can handle the developments and circumstances. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 1769-1821 

Interpretation 

Miyamoto Musashi, author of The Book of Five Rings, won all his duels for one reason: in each 
instance he adapted his strategy to his opponent and to the circumstances of the moment. With 
Matashichiro he decided it was time to arrive early, which he hadn't done in his previous fights. 
Victory against superior numbers depended on surprise, so he leaped up when his opponents lay down; 
then, once he had killed their leader, he set himself at an angle that invited them to charge at him 
instead of surrounding him, which would have been much more dangerous for him. With Baiken it 
was simply a matter of using two swords and then crowding his space, giving him no time to react 
intelligently to this novelty. With Ganryu he set out to infuriate and humiliate his haughty opponent— 



the wooden sword, the nonchalant attitude, the dirty-towel headband, the enigmatic remark, the charge 
at the eyes. 

Musashi's opponents depended on brilliant technique, flashy swords, and unorthodox weapons. 
That is the same as fighting the last war: instead of responding to the moment, they relied on training, 
technology, and what had worked before. Musashi, who had grasped the essence of strategy when he 
was still very young, turned their rigidity into their downfall. His first thought was of the gambit that 
would take this particular opponent most by surprise. Then he would anchor himself in the moment: 
having set his opponent off balance with something unexpected, he would watch carefully, then 
respond with another action, usually improvised, that would turn mere disequilibrium into defeat and 
death. 

Thunder and wind: the image of DURATION. Thus the superior man stands firm And does not 
change his direction. Thunder rolls, and the wind blows; both are examples of extreme mobility and 
so are seemingly the very opposite of duration, but the laws governing their appearance and 
subsidence, their coming and going, endure. In the same way the independence of the superior man 
is not based on rigidity and immobility of character. He always keeps abreast of the time and 
changes with it. What endures is the unswerving directive, the inner law of his being, which 
determines all his actions. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

In preparing yourself for war, you must rid yourself of myths and misconceptions. Strategy is not 
a question of learning a series of moves or ideas to follow like a recipe; victory has no magic formula. 
Ideas are merely nutrients for the soil: they lie in your brain as possibilities, so that in the heat of the 
moment they can inspire a direction, an appropriate and creative response. Let go of all fetishes- 
books, techniques, formulas, flashy weapons— and learn to become your own strategist. 

Thus one's victories in battle cannot be repeated—they take their form in response to inexhaustibly 

changing circumstances. 

Sun-tzu (fourth century B.C.) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

In looking back on an unpleasant or disagreeable experience, the thought inevitably occurs to us: if 
only we had said or done x instead of y, if only we could do it over. Many a general has lost his head in 
the heat of battle and then, looking back, has thought of the one tactic, the one maneuver, that would 
have changed it all. Even Prince Hohenlohe, years later, could see how he had botched the retaking of 
Vierzehnheiligen. The problem, though, is not that we think of the solution only when it is too late. 
The problem is that we imagine that knowledge is what was lacking: if only we had known more, if 
only we had thought it through more thoroughly. That is precisely the wrong approach. What makes us 
go astray in the first place is that we are unattuned to the present moment, insensitive to the 
circumstances. We are listening to our own thoughts, reacting to things that happened in the past, 
applying theories and ideas that we digested long ago but that have nothing to do with our predicament 
in the present. More books, theories, and thinking only make the problem worse. 

My policy is to have no policy. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1809-1865 



Understand: the greatest generals, the most creative strategists, stand out not because they have 
more knowledge but because they are able, when necessary, to drop their preconceived notions and 
focus intensely on the present moment. That is how creativity is sparked and opportunities are seized. 
Knowledge, experience, and theory have limitations: no amount of thinking in advance can prepare 
you for the chaos of life, for the infinite possibilities of the moment. The great philosopher of war 
Carl von Clausewitz called this "friction": the difference between our plans and what actually happens. 
Since friction is inevitable, our minds have to be capable of keeping up with change and adapting to 
the unexpected. The better we can adapt our thoughts to changing circumstances, the more realistic 
our responses to them will be. The more we lose ourselves in predigested theories and past 
experiences, the more inappropriate and delusional our response. 

It can be valuable to analyze what went wrong in the past, but it is far more important to develop 
the capacity to think in the moment. In that way you will make far fewer mistakes to analyze. 

If you put an empty gourd on the water and touch it, it will slip to one side. No matter how you try, 
it won't stay in one spot. The mind of someone who has reached the ultimate state does not stay with 
anything, even for a second. It is like an empty gourd on the water that is pushed around. 

TAKUAN, JAPAN, 1573-1645 

Think of the mind as a river: the faster it flows, the better it keeps up with the present and 
responds to change. The faster it flows, also the more it refreshes itself and the greater its energy. 
Obsessional thoughts, past experiences (whether traumas or successes), and preconceived notions are 
like boulders or mud in this river, settling and hardening there and damming it up. The river stops 
moving; stagnation sets in. You must wage constant war on this tendency in the mind. 

The first step is simply to be aware of the process and of the need to fight it. The second is to 
adopt a few tactics that might help you to restore the mind's natural flow. 

Reexamine all your cherished beliefs and principles. When Napoleon was asked what principles of 
war he followed, he replied that he followed none. His genius was his ability to respond to 
circumstances, to make the most of what he was given— he was the supreme opportunist. Your only 
principle, similarly, should be to have no principles. To believe that strategy has inexorable laws or 
timeless rules is to take up a rigid, static position that will be your undoing. Of course the study of 
history and theory can broaden your vision of the world, but you have to combat theory's tendency to 
harden into dogma. Be brutal with the past, with tradition, with the old ways of doing things. Declare 
war on sacred cows and voices of convention in your own head. 

Our education is often a problem. During World War II, the British fighting the Germans in the 
deserts of North Africa were well trained in tank warfare; you might say they were indoctrinated with 
theories about it. Later in the campaign, they were joined by American troops who were much less 
educated in these tactics. Soon, though, the Americans began to fight in a way that was equal if not 
superior to the British style; they adapted to the mobility of this new kind of desert combat. According 
to Field Marshal Erwin Rommel himself, the leader of the German army in North Africa, "The 
Americans. ..profited far more than the British from their experience in Africa, thus confirming the 
axiom that education is easier than reeducation." 

What Rommel meant was that education tends to burn precepts into the mind that are hard to 
shake. In the midst of combat, the trained mind may fall a step behind— focusing more on learned rules 
than on the changing circumstances of battle. When you are faced with a new situation, it is often best 
to imagine that you know nothing and that you need to start learning all over again. Clearing your 
head of everything you thought you knew, even your most cherished ideas, will give you the mental 



space to be educated by your present experience— the best school of all. You will develop your own 
strategic muscles instead of depending on other people's theories and books. 

Erase the memory of the last war. The last war you fought is a danger, even if you won it. It is fresh 
in your mind. If you were victorious, you will tend to repeat the strategies you just used, for success 
makes us lazy and complacent; if you lost, you may be skittish and indecisive. Do not think about the 
last war; you do not have the distance or the detachment. Instead do whatever you can to blot it from 
your mind. During the Vietnam War, the great North Vietnamese general Vo Nguyen Giap had a 
simple rule of thumb: after a successful campaign, he would convince himself that it had actually been 
a failure. As a result he never got drunk on his success, and he never repeated the same strategy in the 
next battle. Rather he had to think through each situation anew. 

Ted Williams, perhaps baseball's greatest pure hitter, made a point of always trying to forget his 
last at-bat. Whether he'd gotten a home run or a strikeout, he put it behind him. No two at-bats are the 
same, even against the same pitcher, and Williams wanted an open mind. He would not wait for the 
next at-bat to start forgetting: the minute he got back to the dugout, he started focusing on what was 
happening in the game taking place. Attention to the details of the present is by far the best way to 
crowd out the past and forget the last war. 

Keep the mind moving. When we were children, our minds never stopped. We were open to new 
experiences and absorbed as much of them as possible. We learned fast, because the world around us 
excited us. When we felt frustrated or upset, we would find some creative way to get what we wanted 
and then quickly forget the problem as something new crossed our path. 

All the greatest strategists— Alexander the Great, Napoleon, Musashi— were childlike in this 
respect. Sometimes, in fact, they even acted like children. The reason is simple: superior strategists 
see things as they are. They are highly sensitive to dangers and opportunities. Nothing stays the same 
in life, and keeping up with circumstances as they change requires a great deal of mental fluidity. 
Great strategists do not act according to preconceived ideas; they respond to the moment, like 
children. Their minds are always moving, and they are always excited and curious. They quickly 
forget the past— the present is much too interesting. 

Defeat is bitter. Bitter to the common soldier, but trebly bitter to his general. The soldier may 
comfort himself with the thought that, whatever the result, he has done his duty faithfully and 
steadfastly, but the commander has failed in his duty if he has not won victory— for that is his duty. 
He has no other comparable to it. He will go over in his mind the events of the campaign. "Here," 
he will think, "I went wrong; here I took counsel of my fears when I should have been bold; there I 
should have waited to gather strength, not struck piecemeal; at such a moment I failed to grasp 
opportunity when it was presented to me." He will remember the soldiers whom he sent into the 
attack that failed and who did not come back. He will recall the look in the eyes of men who trusted 
him. "I have failed them," he will say to himself, "and failed my country!" He will see himself for 
what he is— a defeated general. In a dark hour he will turn in upon himself and question the very 
foundations of his leadership and manhood. And then he must stop! For if he is ever to command in 
battle again, he must shake off these regrets, and stamp on them, as they claw at his will and his 
self-confidence. He must beat off these attacks he delivers against himself, and cast out the doubts 
born of failure. Forget them, and remember only the lessons to be learned from defeat— they are 
more than from victory. 

DEFEAT INTO VICTORY, WILLIAM SLIM, 1897-1970 



The Greek thinker Aristotle thought that life was defined by movement. What does not move is 
dead. What has speed and mobility has more possibilities, more life. We all start off with the mobile 
mind of a Napoleon, but as we get older, we tend to become more like the Prussians. You may think 
that what you'd like to recapture from your youth is your looks, your physical fitness, your simple 
pleasures, but what you really need is the fluidity of mind you once possessed. Whenever you find 
your thoughts revolving around a particular subject or idea— an obsession, a resentment— force them 
past it. Distract yourself with something else. Like a child, find something new to be absorbed by, 
something worthy of concentrated attention. Do not waste time on things you cannot change or 
influence. Just keep moving. 

Absorb the spirit of the times. Throughout the history of warfare, there have been classic battles in 
which the past has confronted the future in a hopeless mismatch. It happened in the seventh century, 
when the Persians and Byzantines confronted the invincible armies of Islam, with their new form of 
desert fighting; or in the first half of the thirteenth century, when the Mongols used relentless mobility 
to overwhelm the heavy armies of the Russians and Europeans; or in 1806, when Napoleon crushed the 
Prussians at Jena. In each case the conquering army developed a way of fighting that maximized a new 
form of technology or a new social order. 

You can reproduce this effect on a smaller scale by attuning yourself to the spirit of the times. 
Developing antennae for the trends that have yet to crest takes work and study, as well as the 
flexibility to adapt to those trends. As you get older, it is best to periodically alter your style. In the 
golden age of Hollywood, most actresses had very short careers. But Joan Crawford fought the studio 
system and managed to have a remarkably long career by constantly changing her style, going from 
siren to noir heroine to cult queen. Instead of staying sentimentally attached to some fashion of days 
gone by, she was able to sense a rising trend and go with it. By constantly adapting and changing your 
style, you will avoid the pitfalls of your previous wars. Just when people feel they know you, you will 
change. 

Reverse course. The great Russian novelist Fyodor Dostoyevsky suffered from epilepsy. Just before a 
seizure, he would experience a moment of intense ecstasy, which he described as a feeling of being 
suddenly flooded with reality, a momentary vision of the world exactly as it is. Later he would find 
himself getting depressed, as this vision was crowded out by the habits and routines of daily life. 
During these depressions, wanting to feel that closeness to reality again, he would go to the nearest 
casino and gamble away all his money. There reality would overwhelm him; comfort and routine 
would be gone, stale patterns broken. Having to rethink everything, he would get his creative energy 
back. This was the closest he could deliberately come to the sense of ecstasy he got through epilepsy. 

Dostoyevsky's method was a little extreme, but sometimes you have to shake yourself up, break 
free from the hold of the past. This can take the form of reversing your course, doing the opposite of 
what you would normally do in any given situation, putting yourself in some unusual circumstance, or 
literally starting over. In those situations the mind has to deal with a new reality, and it snaps to life. 
The change may be alarming, but it is also refreshing— even exhilarating. 

To know that one is in a certain condition, in a certain state, is already a process of liberation; but 
a man who is not aware of his condition, of his struggle, tries to be something other than he is, 
which brings about habit. So, then, let us keep in mind that we want to examine what is, to observe 
and be aware of exactly what is the actual, without giving it any slant, without giving it an 
interpretation. It needs an extraordinarily astute mind, an extraordinarily pliable heart, to be 
aware of and to follow what is; because what is is constantly moving, constantly undergoing a 



transformation, and if the mind is tethered to belief, to knowledge, it ceases to pursue, it ceases to 
follow the swift movement of what is. What is is not static, surely— it is constantly moving, as you 
will see if you observe it very closely. To follow it, you need a very swift mind and a pliable heart— 
which are denied when the mind is static, fixed in a belief, in a prejudice, in an identification; and 
a mind and heart that are dry cannot follow easily, swiftly, that which is. 

JIDDU KRISHNAMURTI, 1895-1986 

Relationships often develop a certain tiresome predictability. You do what you usually do, other 
people respond the way they usually do, and around it goes. If you reverse course, act in a novel 
manner, you alter the entire dynamic. Do this every so often to break up the relationship's stale 
patterns and open it to new possibilities. 

Think of your mind as an army. Armies must adapt to the complexity and chaos of modern war by 
becoming more fluid and maneuverable. The ultimate extension of this evolution is guerrilla warfare, 
which exploits chaos by making disorder and unpredictability a strategy. The guerrilla army never 
stops to defend a particular place or town; it wins by always moving, staying one step ahead. By 
following no set pattern, it gives the enemy no target. The guerrilla army never repeats the same 
tactic. It responds to the situation, the moment, the terrain where it happens to find itself. There is no 
front, no concrete line of communication or supply, no slow-moving wagon. The guerrilla army is 
pure mobility. 

That is the model for your new way of thinking. Apply no tactic rigidly; do not let your mind 
settle into static positions, defending any particular place or idea, repeating the same lifeless 
maneuvers. Attack problems from new angles, adapting to the landscape and to what you're given. By 
staying in constant motion you show your enemies no target to aim at. You exploit the chaos of the 
world instead of succumbing to it. 

Image: Water. 

Adapting its shape 
to wherever it 
moves in 

the stream, 
pushing 
rocks out of 

its way, smoothing 
boulders, 
it never stops, 

is never the same. 

Hie faster it moves 

the clearer 

it gets. 

Authority: Some of our generals failed 
because they worked out everything by 
rule. Thev knew what Frederick did at 
one place, and Napoleon at another. They 
were always thinking about what Napoleon 
would do. ... I don't underrate die value of 
milium knowledge, but if men make war in 
slavish observance to rules, thev will fail. . . . 
War is progressive —Ulysses S Grant (1922-85) 



REVERSAL 

There is never any value in fighting the last war. But while you're eliminating that pernicious 



tendency, you must imagine that your enemy is trying to do the same— trying to learn from and adapt 
to the present. Some of history's worst military disasters have come not out of fighting the last war but 
out of assuming that that's what your opponent will do. When Saddam Hussein of Iraq invaded Kuwait 
in 1990, he thought the United States had yet to recover from "Vietnam syndrome"— the fear of 
casualties and loss that had been so traumatic during the Vietnam period— and that it would either 
avoid war altogether or would fight in the same way it had, trying to win the fight from the air instead 
of on the ground. He did not realize that the American military was ready for a new kind of war. 
Remember: the loser in any battle may be too traumatized to fight again but may also learn from the 
experience and move on. Err on the side of caution; be ready. Never let your enemy surprise you in 
war. 



AMIDST THE TURMOIL OF EVENTS, DO NOT LOSE YOUR 

PRESENCE OF MIND 



THE COUNTERBALANCE STRATEGY 



In the heat of battle, the mind tends to lose its balance. Too many things confront you at the same 
time—unexpected setbacks, doubts and criticisms from your own allies. There's a danger of responding 
emotionally, with fear, depression, or frustration. It is vital to keep your presence of mind, 
maintaining your mental powers whatever the circumstances. You must actively resist the emotional 
pull of the moment-staying decisive, confident, and aggressive no matter what hits you. Make the 
mind tougher by exposing it to adversity. Learn to detach yourself from the chaos of the battlefield. 
Let others lose their heads; your presence of mind will steer you clear of their influence and keep you 
on course. 

[Presence of mind] must play a great role in war, the domain of the unexpected, since it is nothing 
but an increased capacity of dealing with the unexpected. We admire presence of mind in an apt 
repartee, as we admire quick thinking in the face of danger.... The expression "presence of mind 11 
precisely conveys the speed and immediacy of the help provided by the intellect. 

ON WAR, CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ, 1780-1831 

THE HYPERAGGRESSIVE TACTIC 

Vice Admiral Lord Horatio Nelson (1758-1805) had been through it all. He had lost his right eye in 
the siege of Calvi and his right arm in the Battle of Tenerife. He had defeated the Spanish at Cape St. 
Vincent in 1797 and had thwarted Napoleon's Egyptian campaign by defeating his navy at the Battle of 
the Nile the following year. But none of his tribulations and triumphs prepared him for the problems 
he faced from his own colleagues in the British navy as they prepared to go to war against Denmark in 
February 1801. 

Nelson, England's most glorious war hero, was the obvious choice to lead the fleet. Instead the 
Admiralty chose Sir Hyde Parker, with Nelson his second-in-command. This war was a delicate 
business; it was intended to force the disobedient Danes to comply with a British-led embargo on the 
shipping of military goods to France. The fiery Nelson was prone to lose his cool. He hated Napoleon, 
and if he went too far against the Danes, he would produce a diplomatic fiasco. Sir Hyde was an older, 
more stable, even-tempered man who would do the job and nothing more. 

Nelson swallowed his pride and took the assignment, but he saw trouble ahead. He knew that 
time was of the essence: the faster the navy sailed, the less chance the Danes would have to build up 
their defenses. The ships were ready to sail, but Parker's motto was "Everything in good order." It 
wasn't his style to hurry. Nelson hated his casualness and burned for action: he reviewed intelligence 
reports, studied maps, and came up with a detailed plan for fighting the Danes. He wrote to Parker 
urging him to seize the initiative. Parker ignored him. 

More life may trickle out of men through thought than through a gaping wound. 

THOMAS HARDY, 1840-1928 

At last, on March 11, the British fleet set sail. Instead of heading for Copenhagen, however, 



Parker anchored well to the north of the city's harbor and called a meeting of his captains. According 
to intelligence reports, he explained, the Danes had prepared elaborate defenses for Copenhagen. 
Boats anchored in the harbor, forts to the north and south, and mobile artillery batteries could blast the 
British out of the water. How to fight this artillery without terrible losses? Also, pilots who knew the 
waters around Copenhagen reported that they were treacherous, places of sandbars and tricky winds. 
Navigating these dangers under bombardment would be harrowing. With all of these difficulties, 
perhaps it was best to wait for the Danes to leave harbor and then fight them in open sea. 

Nelson struggled to control himself. Finally he let loose, pacing the room, the stub of his lost arm 
jerking as he spoke. No war, he said, had ever been won by waiting. The Danish defenses looked 
formidable "to those who are children at war," but he had worked out a strategy weeks earlier: he 
would attack from the south, the easier approach, while Parker and a reserve force would stay to the 
city's north. Nelson would use his mobility to take out the Danish guns. He had studied the maps: 
sandbars were no threat. As for the wind, aggressive action was more important than fretting over 
wind. 

Nelson's speech energized Parker's captains. He was by far their most successful leader, and his 
confidence was catching. Even Sir Hyde was impressed, and the plan was approved. 

So Grant was alone; his most trusted subordinates besought him to change his plans, while his 
superiors were astounded at his temerity and strove to interfere. Soldiers of reputation and 
civilians in high places condemned, in advance, a campaign that seemed to them as hopeless as it 
was unprecedented. If he failed, the country would concur with the Government and the Generals. 
Grant knew all this, and appreciated his danger, but was as invulnerable to the apprehensions of 
ambition as to the entreaties of friendship, or the anxieties even of patriotism. That quiet 
confidence in himself which never forsook him, and which amounted indeed almost to a feeling of 
fate, was uninterrupted. Having once determined in a matter that required irreversible decision, he 
never reversed, nor even misgave, but was steadily loyal to himself and his plans. This absolute and 
implicit faith was, however, as far as possible from conceit or enthusiasm; it was simply a 
consciousness or conviction, rather, which brought the very strength it believed in; which was itself 
strength, and which inspired others with a trust in him, because he was able thus to trust himself. 

MILITARY HISTORY OF ULYSSES S. GRANT, ADAM BADEAU, 1868 

The next morning Nelson's line of ships advanced on Copenhagen, and the battle began. The 
Danish guns, firing on the British at close range, took a fierce toll. Nelson paced the deck of his 
flagship, HMS Elephant, urging his men on. He was in an excited, almost ecstatic state. A shot 
through the mainmast nearly hit him: "It is warm work, and this day may be the last to any of us at any 
moment," he told a colonel, a little shaken up by the blast, "but mark you, I would not be elsewhere for 
thousands." 

Parker followed the battle from his position to the north. He now regretted agreeing to Nelson's 
plan; he was responsible for the campaign, and a defeat here could ruin his career. After four hours of 
back-and-forth bombardment, he had seen enough: the fleet had taken a beating and had gained no 
advantage. Nelson never knew when to quit. Parker decided it was time to hoist signal flag 39, the 
order to withdraw. The first ships to see it were to acknowledge it and pass the signal on down the 
line. Once acknowledged there was nothing else to do but retreat. The battle was over. 

On board the Elephant, a lieutenant told Nelson about the signal. The vice-admiral ignored it. 
Continuing to pound the Danish defenses, he eventually called to an officer, "Is number sixteen still 
hoisted?" Number 16 was his own flag; it meant "Engage the enemy more closely." The officer 



confirmed that the flag was still flying. "Mind you keep it so," Nelson told him. A few minutes later, 
Parker's signal still flapping in the breeze, Nelson turned to his flag captain: "You know, Foley, I have 
only one eye— I have a right to be blind sometimes." And raising his telescope to his blind eye, he 
calmly remarked, "I really do not see the signal." 

Torn between obeying Parker and obeying Nelson, the fleet captains chose Nelson. They would 
risk their careers along with his. But soon the Danish defenses started to crack; some of the ships 
anchored in the harbor surrendered, and the firing of the guns began to slow. Less than an hour after 
Parker's signal to stop the battle, the Danes surrendered. 

The next day Parker perfunctorily congratulated Nelson on the victory. He did not mention his 
subordinate's disobedience. He was hoping the whole affair, including his own lack of courage, would 
be quietly forgotten. 

Interpretation 

When the Admiralty put its faith in Sir Hyde, it made a classical military error: it entrusted the 
waging of a war to a man who was careful and methodical. Such men may seem calm, even strong, in 
times of peace, but their self-control often hides weakness: the reason they think things through so 
carefully is that they are terrified of making a mistake and of what that might mean for them and their 
career. This doesn't come out until they are tested in battle: suddenly they cannot make a decision. 
They see problems everywhere and defeat in the smallest setback. They hang back not out of patience 
but out of fear. Often these moments of hesitation spell their doom. 

There was once a man who may be called the "generalissimo" of robbers and who went by the name 
of Hakamadare. He had a strong mind and a powerful build. He was swift of foot, quick with his 
hands, wise in thinking and plotting. Altogether there was no one who could compare with him. His 
business was to rob people of their possessions when they were off guard. Once, around the tenth 
month of a year, he needed clothing and decided to get hold of some. He went to prospective spots 
and walked about, looking. About midnight when people had gone to sleep and were quiet, under a 
somewhat blurry moon he saw a man dressed in abundant clothes sauntering about on a boulevard. 
The man, with his trouser-skirt tucked up with strings perhaps and in a formal hunting robe which 
gently covered his body, was playing the flute, alone, apparently in no hurry to go to any particular 
place. Wow, here's a fellow who's shown up just to give me his clothes, Hakamadare thought. 
Normally he would have gleefully run up and beaten his quarry down and robbed him of his 
clothes. But this time, unaccountably, he felt something fearsome about the man, so he followed him 
for a couple of hundred yards. The man himself didn't seem to think, Somebody's following me. On 
the contrary, he continued to play the flute with what appeared to be greater calm. Give him a try, 
Hakamadare said to himself, and ran up close to the man, making as much clatter as he could with 
his feet. The man, however, looked not the least disturbed. He simply turned to look, still playing 
the flute. It wasn't possible to jump on him. Hakamadare ran off. Hakamadare tried similar 
approaches a number of times, but the man remained utterly unperturbed. Hakamadare realized he 
was dealing with an unusual fellow. When they had covered about a thousand yards, though, 
Hakamadare decided he couldn't continue like this, drew his sword, and ran up to him. This time 
the man stopped playing the flute and, turning, said, "What in the world are you doing?" 
Hakamadare couldn't have been struck with greater fear even if a demon or a god had run up to 
attack him when he was walking alone. For some unaccountable reason he lost both heart and 
courage. Overcome with deathly fear and despite himself, he fell on his knees and hands. "What are 
you doing?" the man repeated. Hakamadare felt he couldn't escape even if he tried. "I'm trying to 
rob you," he blurted out. "My name is Hakamadare." "I've heard there's a man about with that 



name, yes. A dangerous, unusual fellow, I'm told," the man said. Then he simply said to 
Hakamadare, "Come with me," and continued on his way, playing the flute again. Terrified that he 
was dealing with no ordinary human being, and as if possessed by a demon or a god, Hakamadare 
followed the man, completely mystified. Eventually the man walked into a gate behind which was a 
large house. He stepped inside from the verandah after removing his shoes. While Hakamadare was 
thinking, He must be the master of the house, the man came back and summoned him. As he gave 
him a robe made of thick cotton cloth, he said, "If you need something like this in the future, just 
come and tell me. If you jump on somebody who doesn't know your intentions, you may get hurt." 
Afterward it occurred to Hakamadare that the house belonged to Governor of Settsu Fujiwara no 
Yasumasa. Later, when he was arrested, he is known to have observed, "He was such an unusually 
weird, terrifying man!" Yasumasa was not a warrior by family tradition because he was a son of 
Munetada. Yet he was not the least inferior to anyone who was a warrior by family tradition. He 
had a strong mind, was quick with his hands, and had tremendous strength. He was also subtle in 
thinking and plotting. So even the imperial court did not feel insecure in employing him in the way 
of the warrior. As a result, the whole world greatly feared him and was intimidated by him. 

LEGENDS OF THE SAMURAI, HIROAKI SATO, 1995 

Lord Nelson operated according to the opposite principle. Slight of build, with a delicate 
constitution, he compensated for his physical weakness with fierce determination. He forced himself 
to be more resolute than anyone around him. The moment he entered battle, he ratcheted up his 
aggressive impulses. Where other sea lords worried about casualties, the wind, changes in the enemy's 
formation, he concentrated on his plan. Before battle no one strategized or studied his opponent more 
thoroughly. (That knowledge helped Nelson to sense when the enemy was ready to crumble.) But once 
the engagement began, hesitation and carefulness were dropped. 

Presence of mind is a kind of counterbalance to mental weakness, to our tendency to get 
emotional and lose perspective in the heat of battle. Our greatest weakness is losing heart, doubting 
ourselves, becoming unnecessarily cautious. Being more careful is not what we need; that is just a 
screen for our fear of conflict and of making a mistake. What we need is double the resolve—an 
intensification of confidence. That will serve as a counterbalance. 

In moments of turmoil and trouble, you must force yourself to be more determined. Call up the 
aggressive energy you need to overcome caution and inertia. Any mistakes you make, you can rectify 
with more energetic action still. Save your carefulness for the hours of preparation, but once the 
fighting begins, empty your mind of doubts. Ignore those who quail at any setback and call for retreat. 
Find joy in attack mode. Momentum will carry you through. 

The senses make a more vivid impression on the mind than systematic thought... Even the man who 
planned the operation and now sees it being carried out may well lose confidence in his earlier 

judgment... War has a way of masking the stage with scenery crudely daubed with fearsome 
apparitions. Once this is cleared away, and the horizon becomes unobstructed, developments will 
confirm his earlier convictions—this is one of the great chasms between planning and execution. 

-Carl von Clausewitz, ON WAR (1780-1831) 
THE DETACHED-BUDDHA TACTIC 

Watching the movie director Alfred Hitchcock (1899-1980) at work on a film set was often quite a 
surprise to those seeing it for the first time. Most filmmakers are wound-up balls of energy, yelling at 
the crew and barking out orders, but Hitchcock would sit in his chair, sometimes dozing, or at least 



with his eyes half closed. On the set of Strangers on a Train, made in 1951, the actor Farley Granger 
thought Hitchcock's behavior meant he was angry or upset and asked him if anything was wrong. 
"Oh," Hitchcock replied sleepily, "I'm so bored." The crew's complaints, an actor's tantrums— nothing 
fazed him; he would just yawn, shift in his chair, and ignore the problem. "Hitchcock... didn't seem to 
direct us at all," said the actress Margaret Lockwood. "He was a dozing, nodding Buddha with an 
enigmatic smile on his face." 

It was hard for Hitchcock's colleagues to understand how a man doing such stressful work could 
stay so calm and detached. Some thought it was part of his character— that there was something 
inherently cold-blooded about him. Others thought it a gimmick, a put-on. Few suspected the truth: 
before the filmmaking had even begun, Hitchcock would have prepared for it with such intense 
attention to detail that nothing could go wrong. He was completely in control; no temperamental 
actress, no panicky art director, no meddling producer could upset him or interfere with his plans. 
Feeling such absolute security in what he had set up, he could afford to lie back and fall asleep. 

Hitchcock's process began with a storyline, whether from a novel or an idea of his own. As if he 
had a movie projector in his head, he would begin to visualize the film. Next, he would start meeting 
with a writer, who would soon realize that this job was unlike any other. Instead of taking some 
producer's half-baked idea and turning it into a screenplay, the writer was simply there to put on paper 
the dream trapped in Hitchcock's mind. He or she would add flesh and bones to the characters and 
would of course write the dialog, but not much else. When Hitchcock sat down with the writer Samuel 
Taylor for the first script meeting on the movie Vertigo (1958), his descriptions of several scenes were 
so vivid, so intense, that the experiences seemed almost to have been real, or maybe something he had 
dreamed. This completeness of vision foreclosed creative conflict. As Taylor soon realized, although 
he was writing the script, it would remain a Hitchcock creation. 

Once the screenplay was finished, Hitchcock would transform it into an elaborate shooting script. 
Blocking, camera positions, lighting, and set dimensions were spelled out in detailed notes. Most 
directors leave themselves some latitude, shooting scenes from several angles, for example, to give 
the film editor options to work with later on. Not Hitchcock: he essentially edited the entire film in the 
shooting script. He knew exactly what he wanted and wrote it down. If a producer or actor tried to add 
or change a scene, Hitchcock was outwardly pleasant— he could afford to pretend to listen— but inside 
he was totally unmoved. 

Nothing was left to chance. For the building of the sets (quite elaborate in a movie like Rear 
Window), Hitchcock would present the production designer with precise blueprints, floor plans, 
incredibly detailed lists of props. He supervised every aspect of set construction. He was particularly 
attentive to the clothes of his leading actresses: according to Edith Head, costumer on many Hitchcock 
movies, including Dial M for Murder in 1954, "There was a reason for every color, every style, and he 
was absolutely certain about everything he settled on. For one scene he saw [Grace Kelly] in pale 
green, for another in white chiffon, for another in gold. He was really putting a dream together in the 
studio." When the actress Kim Novak refused to wear a gray suit in Vertigo because she felt it made 
her look washed out, Hitchcock told her he wanted her to look like a woman of mystery who had just 
stepped out of the San Francisco fog. How could she argue with that? She wore the suit. 

Hitchcock's actors found working with him strange yet pleasant. Some of Hollywood's best- 
Joseph Cotten, Grace Kelly, Cary Grant, Ingrid Bergman— said that he was the easiest director to work 
for: his nonchalance was catching, and since his films were so carefully staged as not to depend on the 
actor's performance in any particular scene, they could relax. Everything went like clockwork. As 
James Stewart told the cast of The Man Who Knew Too Much (1956), "We're in the hands of an expert 
here. You can lean on him. Just do everything he tells you and the whole thing will be okay." 

As Hitchcock sat calmly on the set, apparently half asleep, the cast and crew could see only the 



small part each one played. They had no idea how everything fit into his vision. When Taylor saw 
Vertigo for the first time, it was like seeing another man's dream. The film neatly duplicated the 
vision Hitchcock had expressed to him many months before. 

Interpretation 

The first film Hitchcock directed was The Pleasure Garden, a silent he made in 1925. The production 
went wrong in every conceivable way. Hitchcock hated chaos and disorder; unexpected events, 
panicky crew members, and any loss of control made him miserable. From that point on, he decided, 
he would treat filmmaking like a military operation. He would give his producers, actors, and crew no 
room to mess up what he wanted to create. He taught himself every aspect of film production: set 
design, lighting, the technicalities of cameras and lenses, editing, sound. He ran every stage of the 
film's making. No shadow could fall between the planning and the execution. 

Establishing control in advance the way Hitchcock did might not seem like presence of mind, but 
it actually takes that quality to its zenith. It means entering battle (in Hitchcock's case a film shoot) 
feeling calm and ready. Setbacks may come, but you will have foreseen them and thought of 
alternatives, and you are ready to respond. Your mind will never go blank when it is that well 
prepared. When your colleagues barrage you with doubts, anxious questions, and slipshod ideas, you 
may nod and pretend to listen, but really you're ignoring them— you've out-thought them in advance. 
And your relaxed manner will prove contagious to other people, making them easier to manage in 
turn. 

It is easy to be overwhelmed by everything that faces you in battle, where so many people are 
asking or telling you what to do. So many vital matters press in on you that you can lose sight of your 
goals and plans; suddenly you can't see the forest for the trees. Understand: presence of mind is the 
ability to detach yourself from all that, to see the whole battlefield, the whole picture, with clarity. All 
great generals have this quality. And what gives you that mental distance is preparation, mastering the 
details beforehand. Let people think your Buddha-like detachment comes from some mysterious 
source. The less they understand you the better. 

For the love of God, pull yourself together and do not look at things so darkly: the first step 
backward makes a poor impression in the army, the second step is dangerous, and the third 

becomes fatal. 

--Frederick the Great (1712-86), letter to a general 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

We humans like to see ourselves as rational creatures. We imagine that what separates us from 
animals is the ability to think and reason. But that is only partly true: what distinguishes us from 
animals just as much is our capacity to laugh, to cry, to feel a range of emotions. We are in fact 
emotional creatures as well as rational ones, and although we like to think we govern our actions 
through reason and thought, what most often dictates our behavior is the emotion we feel in the 
moment. 

We maintain the illusion that we are rational through the routine of our daily affairs, which helps 
us to keep things calm and apparently controlled. Our minds seem rather strong when we're following 
our routines. But place any of us in an adverse situation and our rationality vanishes; we react to 
pressure by growing fearful, impatient, confused. Such moments reveal us for the emotional creatures 
we are: under attack, whether by a known enemy or unpredictably by a colleague, our response is 
dominated by feelings of anger, sadness, betrayal. Only with great effort can we reason our way 



through these periods and respond rationally— and our rationality rarely lasts past the next attack. 

Understand: your mind is weaker than your emotions. But you become aware of this weakness 
only in moments of adversity— precisely the time when you need strength. What best equips you to 
cope with the heat of battle is neither more knowledge nor more intellect. What makes your mind 
stronger, and more able to control your emotions, is internal discipline and toughness. 

No one can teach you this skill; you cannot learn it by reading about it. Like any discipline, it can 
come only through practice, experience, even a little suffering. The first step in building up presence 
of mind is to see the need for it— to want it badly enough to be willing to work for it. Historical figures 
who stand out for their presence of mind— Alexander the Great, Ulysses S. Grant, Winston Churchill- 
acquired it through adversity, through trial and error. They were in positions of responsibility in which 
they had to develop this quality or sink. Although these men may have been blessed with an unusual 
amount of personal fortitude, they had to work hard to strengthen this into presence of mind. 

The first quality of a General-in-Chief is to have a cool head which receives exact impressions of 
things, which never gets heated, which never allows itself to be dazzled, or intoxicated, by good or 
bad news. The successive simultaneous sensations which he receives in the course of a day must be 
classified, and must occupy the correct places they merit to fill, because common sense and reason 
are the results of the comparison of a number of sensations each equally well considered. There are 
certain men who, on account of their moral and physical constitution, paint mental pictures out of 
everything: however exalted be their reason, their will, their courage, and whatever good qualities 
they may possess, nature has not fitted them to command armies, nor to direct great operations of 
war. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 1769-1821 

The ideas that follow are based on their experience and hard-won victories. Think of these ideas 
as exercises, ways to toughen your mind, each a kind of counterbalance to emotion's overpowering 
pull. 

Expose yourself to conflict. George S. Patton came from one of America's most distinguished 
military families— his ancestors included generals and colonels who had fought and died in the 
American Revolution and the Civil War. Raised on stories of their heroism, he followed in their 
footsteps and chose a career in the military. But Patton was also a sensitive young man, and he had 
one deep fear: that in battle he would turn coward and disgrace the family name. 

Patton had his first real taste of battle in 1918, at the age of thirty-two, during the Allied 
offensive on the Argonne during World War I. He commanded a tank division. At one point during the 
battle, Patton managed to lead some American infantrymen to a position on a hilltop overlooking a 
key strategic town, but German fire forced them to take cover. Soon it became clear that they were 
trapped: if they retreated, they would come under fire from positions on the sides of the hill; if they 
advanced, they would run right into a battery of German machine guns. If they were all to die, as it 
seemed to Patton, better to die advancing. At the moment he was to lead the troops in the charge, 
however, Patton was stricken by intense fear. His body trembled, and his legs turned to jelly. In a 
confirmation of his deepest fears, he had lost his nerve. 

At that instant, looking into the clouds beyond the German batteries, Patton had a vision: he saw 
his illustrious military ancestors, all in their uniforms, staring sternly down at him. They seemed to be 
inviting him to join their company— the company of dead war heroes. Paradoxically, the sight of these 
men had a calming effect on the young Patton: calling for volunteers to follow him, he yelled, "It is 
time for another Patton to die!" The strength had returned to his legs; he stood up and charged toward 



the German guns. Seconds later he fell, hit in the thigh. But he survived the battle. 

From that moment on, even after he became a general, Patton made a point of visiting the front 
lines, exposing himself needlessly to danger. He tested himself again and again. His vision of his 
ancestors remained a constant stimulus— a challenge to his honor. Each time it became easier to face 
down his fears. It seemed to his fellow generals, and to his own men, that no one had more presence of 
mind than Patton. They did not know how much of his strength was an effort of will. 

The story of Patton teaches us two things. First, it is better to confront your fears, let them come 
to the surface, than to ignore them or tamp them down. Fear is the most destructive emotion for 
presence of mind, but it thrives on the unknown, which lets our imaginations run wild. By deliberately 
putting yourself in situations where you have to face fear, you familiarize yourself with it and your 
anxiety grows less acute. The sensation of overcoming a deep-rooted fear in turn gives you confidence 
and presence of mind. The more conflicts and difficult situations you put yourself through, the more 
battle-tested your mind will be. 

There was a fox who had never seen a lion. But one day he happened to meet one of these beasts 
face to face. On this first occasion he was so terrified that he felt he would die of fear. He 
encountered him again, and this time he was also frightened, but not so much as the first time. But 
on the third occasion when he saw him, he actually plucked up the courage to approach him and 
began to chat. This fable shows that familiarity soothes our fears. 

FABLES, AESOP, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 

Second, Patton's experience demonstrates the motivating power of a sense of honor and dignity. 
In giving in to fear, in losing your presence of mind, you disgrace not only yourself, your self-image, 
and your reputation but your company, your family, your group. You bring down the communal spirit. 
Being a leader of even the smallest group gives you something to live up to: people are watching you, 
judging you, depending on you. To lose your composure would make it hard for you to live with 
yourself. 

Be self-reliant. There is nothing worse than feeling dependent on other people. Dependency makes 
you vulnerable to all kinds of emotions— betrayal, disappointment, frustration— that play havoc with 
your mental balance. 

Early in the American Civil War, General Ulysses S. Grant, eventual commander in chief of the 
Northern armies, felt his authority slipping. His subordinates would pass along inaccurate information 
on the terrain he was marching through; his captains would fail to follow through on his orders; his 
generals were criticizing his plans. Grant was stoical by nature, but his diminished control over his 
troops led to a diminished control over himself and drove him to drink. 

In the words of the ancients, one should make his decisions within the space of seven breaths. Lord 
Takanobu said, "If discrimination is long, it will spoil." Lord Naoshige said, "When matters are 
done leisurely, seven out often will turn out badly. A warrior is a person who does things quickly." 
When your mind is going hither and thither, discrimination will never be brought to a conclusion. 
With an intense, fresh and unde-laying spirit, one will make his judgments within the space of seven 
breaths. It is a matter of being determined and having the spirit to break right through to the other 
side. 

HAGAKURE: THE BOOK OF THE SAMURAI, YAMAMOTO TSUNETOMO, 1659-1720 



Grant had learned his lesson by the time of the Vicksburg campaign, in 1862-63. He rode the 
terrain himself, studying it firsthand. He reviewed intelligence reports himself. He honed the precision 
of his orders, making it harder for his captains to flout them. And once he had made a decision, he 
would ignore his fellow generals' doubts and trust his convictions. To get things done, he came to rely 
on himself. His feelings of helplessness dissolved, and with them all of the attendant emotions that 
had ruined his presence of mind. 

Being self-reliant is critical. To make yourself less dependent on others and so-called experts, 
you need to expand your repertoire of skills. And you need to feel more confident in your own 
judgment. Understand: we tend to overestimate other people's abilities— after all, they're trying hard to 
make it look as if they knew what they were doing— and we tend to underestimate our own. You must 
compensate for this by trusting yourself more and others less. 

It is important to remember, though, that being self-reliant does not mean burdening yourself 
with petty details. You must be able to distinguish between small matters that are best left to others 
and larger issues that require your attention and care. 

Suffer fools gladly. John Churchill, the Duke of Marlborough, is one of history's most successful 
generals. A genius of tactics and strategy, he had tremendous presence of mind. In the early eighteenth 
century, Churchill was often the leader of an alliance of English, Dutch, and German armies against 
the mighty forces of France. His fellow generals were timid, indecisive, narrow-minded men. They 
balked at the duke's bold plans, saw dangers everywhere, were discouraged at the slightest setback, 
and promoted their own country's interests at the expense of the alliance. They had no vision, no 
patience: they were fools. 

On a famous occasion during the civil war, Caesar tripped when disembarking from a ship on the 
shores of Africa and fell flat on his face. With his talent for improvisation, he spread out his arms 
and embraced the earth as a symbol of conquest. By quick thinking he turned a terrible omen of 
failure into one of victory. 

CICERO: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ROME'S GREATEST POLITICIAN, ANTHONY EVERITT, 

2001 

The duke, an experienced and subtle courtier, never confronted his colleagues directly; he did not 
force his opinions on them. Instead he treated them like children, indulging them in their fears while 
cutting them out of his plans. Occasionally he threw them a bone, doing some minor thing they had 
suggested or pretending to worry about a danger they had imagined. But he never let himself get angry 
or frustrated; that would have ruined his presence of mind, undermining his ability to lead the 
campaign. He forced himself to stay patient and cheerful. He knew how to suffer fools gladly. 

We mean the ability to keep one's head at times of exceptional stress and violent emotion.... But it 
might be closer to the truth to assume that the faculty known as self-control—the gift of keeping 
calm even under the greatest stress—is rooted in temperament. It is itself an emotion which serves 
to balance the passionate feelings in strong characters without destroying them, and it is this 
balance alone that assures the dominance of the intellect. The counter-weight we mean is simply 
the sense of human dignity, the noblest pride and deepest need of all: the urge to act rationally at 
all times. Therefore we would argue that a strong character is one that will not be unbalanced by 
the most powerful emotions. 

ON WAR, CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ, 1780-1831 



Understand: you cannot be everywhere or fight everyone. Your time and energy are limited, and 
you must learn how to preserve them. Exhaustion and frustration can ruin your presence of mind. The 
world is full of fools— people who cannot wait to get results, who change with the wind, who can't see 
past their noses. You encounter them everywhere: the indecisive boss, the rash colleague, the 
hysterical subordinate. When working alongside fools, do not fight them. Instead think of them the 
way you think of children, or pets, not important enough to affect your mental balance. Detach 
yourself emotionally. And while you're inwardly laughing at their foolishness, indulge them in one of 
their more harmless ideas. The ability to stay cheerful in the face of fools is an important skill. 

Crowd out feelings of panic by focusing on simple tasks. Lord Yamanouchi, an aristocrat of 
eighteenth-century Japan, once asked his tea master to accompany him on a visit to Edo (later Tokyo), 
where he was to stay for a while. He wanted to show off to his fellow courtiers his retainer's skill in 
the rituals of the tea ceremony. Now, the tea master knew everything there was to know about the tea 
ceremony, but little else; he was a peaceful man. He dressed, however, like a samurai, as his high 
position required. 

One day, as the tea master was walking in the big city, he was accosted by a samurai who 
challenged him to a duel. The tea master was not a swordsman and tried to explain this to the samurai, 
but the man refused to listen. To turn the challenge down would disgrace both the tea master's family 
and Lord Yamanouchi. He had to accept, though that meant certain death. And accept he did, 
requesting only that the duel be put off to the next day. His wish was granted. 

In panic, the tea master hurried to the nearest fencing school. If he were to die, he wanted to learn 
how to die honorably. To see the fencing master ordinarily required letters of introduction, but the tea 
master was so insistent, and so clearly terrified, that at last he was given an interview. The fencing 
master listened to his story. 

However, he perceived now that it did not greatly matter what kind of soldiers he was going to 
fight, so long as they fought, which fact no one disputed. There was a more serious problem. He lay 
in his bunk pondering upon it. He tried to mathematically prove to himself that he would not run 
from a battle.... A little panic-fear grew in his mind. As his imagination went forward to a fight, he 
saw hideous possibilities. He contemplated the lurking menaces of the future, and failed in an effort 
to see himself standing stoutly in the midst of them. He recalled his visions of broken-bladed glory, 
but in the shadow of the impending tumult he suspected them to be impossible pictures. He sprang 
from the bunk and began to pace nervously to and fro. "Good Lord, what's th' matter with me?" he 
said aloud. He felt that in this crisis his laws of life were useless. Whatever he had learned of 
himself was here of no avail. He was an unknown quantity. He saw that he would again be obliged 
to experiment as he had in early youth. He must accumulate information of himself, and meanwhile 
he resolved to remain close upon his guard lest those qualities of which he knew nothing should 
everlastingly disgrace him. "Good Lord!" he repeated in dismay.... For days he made ceaseless 
calculations, but they were all wondrously unsatisfactory. He found that he could establish nothing. 
He finally concluded that the only way to prove himself was to go into the blaze, and then 
figuratively to watch his legs to discover their merits and faults. He reluctantly admitted that he 
could not sit still and with a mental slate and pencil derive an answer. To gain it, he must have 
blaze, blood, and danger, even as a chemist requires this, that, and the other. So he fretted for an 
opportunity. 

THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE, STEPHEN CRANE, 1871-1900 
The swordsman was sympathetic: he would teach the poor visitor the art of dying, but first he 



wanted to be served some tea. The tea master proceeded to perform the ritual, his manner calm, his 
concentration perfect. Finally the fencing master yelled out in excitement, "No need for you to learn 
the art of death! The state of mind you're in now is enough for you to face any samurai. When you see 
your challenger, imagine you're about to serve tea to a guest. Take off your coat, fold it up carefully, 
and lay your fan on it just as you do at work." This ritual completed, the tea master was to raise his 
sword in the same alert spirit. Then he would be ready to die. 

The tea master agreed to do as his teacher said. The next day he went to meet the samurai, who 
could not help but notice the completely calm and dignified expression on his opponent's face as he 
took off his coat. Perhaps, the samurai thought, this fumbling tea master is actually a skilled 
swordsman. He bowed, begged pardon for his behavior the day before, and hurried away. 

When circumstances scare us, our imagination tends to take over, filling our minds with endless 
anxieties. You need to gain control of your imagination, something easier said than done. Often the 
best way to calm down and give yourself such control is to force the mind to concentrate on something 
relatively simple— a calming ritual, a repetitive task that you are good at. You are creating the kind of 
composure you naturally have when your mind is absorbed in a problem. A focused mind has no room 
for anxiety or for the effects of an overactive imagination. Once you have regained your mental 
balance, you can then face the problem at hand. At the first sign of any kind of fear, practice this 
technique until it becomes a habit. Being able to control your imagination at intense moments is a 
crucial skill. 

Unintimidate yourself. Intimidation will always threaten your presence of mind. And it is a hard 
feeling to combat. 

During World War II, the composer Dmitry Shostakovich and several of his colleagues were 
called into a meeting with the Russian ruler Joseph Stalin, who had commissioned them to write a new 
national anthem. Meetings with Stalin were terrifying; one misstep could lead you into a very dark 
alley. He would stare you down until you felt your throat tighten. And, as meetings with Stalin often 
did, this one took a bad turn: the ruler began to criticize one of the composers for his poor 
arrangement of his anthem. Scared silly, the man admitted he had used an arranger who had done a 
bad job. Here he was digging several graves: Clearly the poor arranger could be called to task. The 
composer was responsible for the hire, and he, too, could pay for the mistake. And what of the other 
composers, including Shostakovich? Stalin could be relentless once he smelled fear. 

Shostakovich had heard enough: it was foolish, he said, to blame the arranger, who was mostly 
following orders. He then subtly redirected the conversation to a different subject— whether a 
composer should do his own orchestrations. What did Stalin think on the matter? Always eager to 
prove his expertise, Stalin swallowed the bait. The dangerous moment passed. 

Shostakovich maintained his presence of mind in several ways. First, instead of letting Stalin 
intimidate him, he forced himself to see the man as he was: short, fat, ugly, unimaginative. The 
dictator's famous piercing gaze was just a trick, a sign of his own insecurity. Second, Shostakovich 
faced up to Stalin, talking to him normally and straightforwardly. By his actions and tone of voice, the 
composer showed that he was not intimidated. Stalin fed off fear. If, without being aggressive or 
brazen, you showed no fear, he would generally leave you alone. 

The key to staying unintimidated is to convince yourself that the person you're facing is a mere 
mortal, no different from you— which is in fact the truth. See the person, not the myth. Imagine him or 
her as a child, as someone riddled with insecurities. Cutting the other person down to size will help 
you to keep your mental balance. 

Develop your Fingerspitzengefuhl (fingertip feel). Presence of mind depends not only on your 



mind's ability to come to your aid in difficult situations but also on the speed with which this happens. 
Waiting until the next day to think of the right action to take does you no good at all. "Speed" here 
means responding to circumstances with rapidity and making lightning-quick decisions. This power is 
often read as a kind of intuition, what the Germans call "Finger spitzengefuhl 1 (fingertip feel). Erwin 
Rommel, who led the German tank campaign in North Africa during World War II, had great fingertip 
feel. He could sense when the Allies would attack and from what direction. In choosing a line of 
advance, he had an uncanny feel for his enemy's weakness; at the start of a battle, he could intuit his 
enemy's strategy before it unfolded. 

To Rommel's men their general seemed to have a genius for war, and he did possess a quicker 
mind than most. But Rommel also did things to enhance his quickness, things that reinforced his feel 
for battle. First, he devoured information about the enemy— from details about its weaponry to the 
psychological traits of the opposing general. Second, he made himself an expert in tank technology, so 
that he could get the most out of his equipment. Third, he not only memorized maps of the North 
African desert but would fly over it, at great risk, to get a bird's-eye view of the battlefield. Finally, he 
personalized his relationship with his men. He always had a sense of their morale and knew exactly 
what he could expect from them. 

Rommel didn't just study his men, his tanks, the terrain, and the enemy— he got inside their skin, 
understood the spirit that animated them, what made them tick. Having felt his way into these things, 
in battle he entered a state of mind in which he did not have to think consciously of the situation. The 
totality of what was going on was in his blood, at his fingertips. He had Finger spitzengefuhl. 

Whether or not you have the mind of a Rommel, there are things you can do to help you respond 
faster and bring out that intuitive feel that all animals possess. Deep knowledge of the terrain will let 
you process information faster than your enemy, a tremendous advantage. Getting a feel for the spirit 
of men and material, thinking your way into them instead of looking at them from outside, will help to 
put you in a different frame of mind, less conscious and forced, more unconscious and intuitive. Get 
your mind into the habit of making lightning-quick decisions, trusting your fingertip feel. Your mind 
will advance in a kind of mental blitzkrieg, moving past your opponents before they realize what has 
hit them. 

Finally, do not think of presence of mind as a quality useful only in periods of adversity, something to 
switch on and off as you need it. Cultivate it as an everyday condition. Confidence, fearlessness, and 
self-reliance are as crucial in times of peace as in times of war. Franklin Delano Roosevelt showed his 
tremendous mental toughness and grace under pressure not only during the crises of the Depression 
and World War II but in everyday situations— in his dealings with his family, his cabinet, his own 
polio-racked body. The better you get at the game of war, the more your warrior frame of mind will do 
for you in daily life. When a crisis does come, your mind will already be calm and prepared. Once 
presence of mind becomes a habit, it will never abandon you. 

The man with centre has calm, unprejudiced judgment. He knows what is important, what 
unimportant. He meets realilty serenely and with detachment keeping his sense of proportion. The 
Hara no aru hito [man with centre] faces life calmly, is tranquil, ready for anything.... Nothing 
upsets him. If suddenly fire breaks out and people begin to shout in wild confusion [he] does the 
right thing immediately and quietly, he ascertains the direction of the wind, rescues what is most 
important, fetches water, and behaves unhesitatingly in the way the emergency demands. The Hara 
no nai hito is the opposite of all this. The Hara no nai hito applies to the man without calm 
judgment. He lacks the measure which should be second nature. Therefore he reacts haphazardly 
and subectively, arbitrarily and capriciously. He cannot distinguish between important and 



unimportant, essential and unessential. His judgment is not based upon facts but on temporary 
conditions and rests on subjective foundations, such as moods, whims, "nerves." The Hara no nai 
hito is easily startled, is nervous, not because he is particularly sensitive but because he lacks that 
inner axis which would prevent his being thrown off centre and which would enable him to deal 
with situations realistically.... Hara [centre, belly] is only in slight measure innate. It is above all 
the result of persistent self-training and discipline, in fact the fruit of responsible, individual 
development. That is what the Japanese means when he speaks of the Hara no dekita hito , the man 
who has accomplished or finished his belly, that is, himself: for he is mature. If this development 
does not take place, we have the Hara no dekita inai hito, someone who has not developed, who has 
remained immature, who is too young in the psychological sense. The Japanese also say Hara no 
dekita inai hito wa hito no ue ni tatsu koto ga dekinai: the man who has not finished his belly 
cannot stand above others (is not fit for leadership). 

HARA: THE VITAL CENTRE, KARLFRIED GRAF VON DURCKHEIM, 1962 

Image: 

The Wind Hi 

rush of unexpected 

events, and the doubts and 

criticisms of those around you, are like 

a fierce wind at sea. It can come from any point 

of the compass, and there is no place lo go to escape 

from it, no way to predict when and in what direction it will 

strike. To change direction with each gust of wind will 

onlv throw you out to sea. Good pilots do not waste 

time worry ing about what they cannot control 

They concentrate on themselves, the skill 

and steadiness of their hand, the 

course thev have plotted and 

their determination to 

reach port, come 

M 1 Kit may. 

Authority: A great part of courage is the courage of having done the thing before. 

-Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-82) 

REVERSAL 

It is never good to lose your presence of mind, but you can use those moments when it is under threat 
to know how to act in the future. You must find a way to put yourself in the thick of battle, then watch 
yourself in action. Look for your own weaknesses, and think about how to compensate for them. 
People who have never lost their presence of mind are actually in danger: someday they will be taken 
by surprise, and the fall will be harsh. All great generals, from Julius Caesar to Patton, have at some 
point lost their nerve and then have been the stronger for winning it back. The more you have lost your 
balance, the more you will know about how to right yourself. 

You do not want to lose your presence of mind in key situations, but it is a wise course to find a 
way to make your enemies lose theirs. Take what throws you off balance and impose it on them. Make 
them act before they are ready. Surprise them— nothing is more unsettling than the unexpected need to 
act. Find their weakness, what makes them emotional, and give them a double dose of it. The more 
emotional you can make them, the farther you will push them off course. 



CREATE A SENSE OF URGENCY AND DESPERATION 



THE DEATH-GROUND STRATEGY 



You are your own worst enemy. You waste precious time dreaming of the future instead of engaging in 
the present. Since nothing seems urgent to you, you are only half involved in what you do. The only 
way to change is through action and outside pressure. Put yourself in situations where you have too 
much at stake to waste time or resources --if you cannot afford to lose, you won't. Cut your ties to the 
past; enter unknown territory where you must depend on your wits and energy to see you through. 
Place yourself on "death ground" where your back is against the wall and you have to fight like hell 
to get out alive. 

Cortes ran all that aground with the ten ships. Cuba, to be sure, was still there, in the blue sea, 
with its farms, its cows and its tame Indians; but the way to Cuba was no longer through sunny blue 
waves, rocked in soft idleness, oblivious of danger and endeavor; it was through Motecucuma's 
court, which had to be conquered by ruse, by force, or by both; through a sea of warlike Indians 
who ate their prisoners and donned their skins as trophies; at the stroke of their chiefs masterly 
hand, the five hundred men had lost that flow of vital memories and hopes which linked up their 
souls with their mother-island; at one stroke, their backs had been withered and had lost all sense 
of life. Henceforward, for them, all life was ahead, towards those forbidding peaks which rose 
gigantically on the horizon as if to bar all access to what was now not merely their ambition, but 
their only possible aim— Mexico, mysterious and powerful behind the conflicting tribes. 

HERNAN CORTES: CONQUEROR OF MEXICO, SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, 1942 
THE NO-RETURN TACTIC 

In 1504 an ambitious nineteen-year-old Spaniard named Hernan Cortes gave up his studies in law and 
sailed for his country's colonies in the New World. Stopping first in Santo Domingo (the island today 
comprising Haiti and the Dominican Republic), then in Cuba, he soon heard about a land to the west 
called Mexico— an empire teeming with gold and dominated by the Aztecs, with their magnificent 
highland capital of Tenochtitlan. From then on, Cortes had just one thought: someday he would 
conquer and settle the land of Mexico. 

Over the next ten years, Cortes slowly rose through the ranks, eventually becoming secretary to 
the Spanish governor of Cuba and then the king's treasurer for the island. In his own mind, though, he 
was merely biding his time. He waited patiently while Spain sent other men to Mexico, many of them 
never to return. 

Finally, in 1518, the governor of Cuba, Diego de Velazquez, made Cortes the leader of an 
expedition to discover what had happened to these earlier explorers, find gold, and lay the groundwork 
for the country's conquest. Velazquez wanted to make that future conquest himself, however, so for 
this expedition he wanted a man he could control, and he soon developed doubts about Cortes— the 
man was clever, perhaps too much so. Word reached Cortes that the governor was having second 
thoughts about sending him to Mexico. Deciding to give Velazquez no time to nurse his misgivings, 
he managed to slip out of Cuba in the middle of the night with eleven ships. He would explain himself 
to the governor later. 

The expedition landed on Mexico's east coast in March 1519. Over the next few months, Cortes 
put his plans to work— founding the town of Veracruz, forging alliances with local tribes who hated the 



Aztecs, and making initial contact with the Aztec emperor, whose capital lay some 250 miles to the 
west. But one problem plagued the conquistador: among the 500 soldiers who had sailed with him 
from Cuba were a handful who had been placed there by Velazquez to act as spies and make trouble 
for him if he exceeded his authority. These Velazquez loyalists accused Cortes of mismanaging the 
gold that he was collecting, and when it became clear that he intended to conquer Mexico, they spread 
rumors that he was insane— an all-too-convincing accusation to make about a man planning to lead 500 
men against half a million Aztecs, fierce warriors known to eat their prisoners' flesh and wear the 
skins as trophies. A rational man would take the gold they had, return to Cuba, and come back later 
with an army. Why stay in this forbidding land, with its diseases and its lack of creature comforts, 
when they were so heavily outnumbered? Why not sail for Cuba, back home where their farms, their 
wives, and the good life awaited them? 

Cortes did what he could with these troublemakers, bribing some, keeping a close eye on others. 
Meanwhile he worked to build a strong enough rapport with the rest of his men that the grumblers 
could do no harm. All seemed well until the night of July 30, when Cortes was awoken by a Spanish 
sailor who, begging for mercy, confessed that he had joined in a plot to steal a ship and return that 
very evening to Cuba, where the conspirators would tell Velazquez about Cortes's goal of conquering 
Mexico on his own. 

Meditation on inevitable death should be performed daily. Every day when one's body and mind are 
at peace, one should meditate upon being ripped apart by arrows, rifles, spears and swords, being 
carried away by surging waves, being thrown into the midst of a great fire, bring struck by 
lightning, being shaken to death by a great earthquake, falling from thousand-foot cliffs, dying of 
disease or committing seppuku at the death of one's master. And every day without fail one should 
consider himself as dead. 

HAGAKURE: THE BOOK OF THE SAMURAI, YAMAMOTO TSUNETOMO, 1659-1720 

Cortes sensed that this was the decisive moment of the expedition. He could easily squash the 
conspiracy, but there would be others. His men were a rough lot, and their minds were on gold, Cuba, 
their families— anything but fighting the Aztecs. He could not conquer an empire with men so divided 
and untrustworthy, but how to fill them with the energy and focus for the immense task he faced? 
Thinking this through, he decided to take swift action. He seized the conspirators and had the two 
ringleaders hanged. Next, he bribed his pilots to bore holes in all of the ships and then announce that 
worms had eaten through the boards of the vessels, making them unseaworthy. 

Pretending to be upset at the news, Cortes ordered what was salvageable from the ships to be 
taken ashore and then the hulls to be sunk. The pilots complied, but not enough holes had been bored, 
and only five of the ships went down. The story of the worms was plausible enough, and the soldiers 
accepted the news of the five ships with equanimity. But when a few days later more ships were run 
aground and only one was left afloat, it was clear to them that Cortes had arranged the whole thing. 
When he called a meeting, their mood was mutinous and murderous. 

This was no time for subtlety. Cortes addressed his men: he was responsible for the disaster, he 
admitted; he had ordered it done, but now there was no turning back. They could hang him, but they 
were surrounded by hostile Indians and had no ships; divided and leaderless, they would perish. The 
only alternative was to follow him to Tenochtitlan. Only by conquering the Aztecs, by becoming lords 
of Mexico, could they get back to Cuba alive. To reach Tenochtitlan they would have to fight with 
utter intensity. They would have to be unified; any dissension would lead to defeat and a terrible 
death. The situation was desperate, but if the men fought desperately in turn, Cortes guaranteed that he 



would lead them to victory. Since the army was so small in number, the glory and riches would be all 
the greater. Any cowards not up to the challenge could sail the one remaining ship home. 

There is something in war that drives so deeply into you that death ceases to be the enemy, merely 
another participant in a game you don't wish to end. 

PHANTOM OVER VIETNAM, JOHN TROTTI, USMC, 1984 

No one accepted the offer, and the last ship was run aground. Over the next months, Cortes kept 
his army away from Veracruz and the coast. Their attention was focused on Tenochtitlan, the heart of 
the Aztec empire. The grumbling, the self-interest, and the greed all disappeared. Understanding the 
danger of their situation, the conquistadors fought ruthlessly. Some two years after the destruction of 
the Spanish ships, and with the help of their Indian allies, Cortes's army laid siege to Tenochtitlan and 
conquered the Aztec empire. 

'You don't have time for this display, you fool," he said in a severe tone. "This, whatever you're 
doing now, may be your last act on earth. It may very well be your last battle. There is no power 
which could guarantee that you are going to live one more minute...." "...Acts have power," he said, 
"Especially when the person acting knows that those acts are his last battle. There is a strange 
consuming happiness in acting with the full knowledge that whatever one is doing may very well be 
one's last act on earth. I recommend that you reconsider your life and bring your acts into that 
light.... Focus your attention on the link between you and your death, without remorse or sadness or 
worrying. Focus your attention on the fact you don't have time and let your acts flow accordingly. 
Let each of your acts be your last battle on earth. Only under those conditions will your acts have 
their rightful power. Otherwise they will be, for as long as you live, the acts of a timid man." "Is it 
so terrible to be a timid man?" "No. It isn't if you are going to be immortal, but if you are going to 
die there is not time for timidity, simply because timidity makes you cling to something that exists 
only in your thoughts. It soothes you while everything is at a lull, but then the awesome, mysterious 
world will open its mouth for you, as it will open for every one of us, and then you will realize that 
your sure ways were not sure at all. Being timid prevents us from examining and exploiting our lot 
as men. " 

JOURNEY TO IXTLAN: THE LESSONS OF DON JUAN, CARLOS CASTANEDA, 1972 

Interpretation 

On the night of the conspiracy, Cortes had to think fast. What was the root of the problem he faced? It 
was not Velazquez's spies, or the hostile Aztecs, or the incredible odds against him. The root of the 
problem was his own men and the ships in the harbor. His soldiers were divided in heart and mind. 
They were thinking about the wrong things— their wives, their dreams of gold, their plans for the 
future. And in the backs of their minds there was always an escape route: if this conquest business 
went badly, they could go home. Those ships in the harbor were more than just transportation; they 
represented Cuba, the freedom to leave, the ability to send for reinforcements— so many possibilities. 

For the soldiers the ships were a crutch, something to fall back on if things got ugly. Once Cortes 
had identified the problem, the solution was simple: destroy the ships. By putting his men in a 
desperate place, he would make them fight with utmost intensity. 

A sense of urgency comes from a powerful connection to the present. Instead of dreaming of 
rescue or hoping for a better future, you have to face the issue at hand. Fail and you perish. People 
who involve themselves completely in the immediate problem are intimidating; because they are 



focusing so intensely, they seem more powerful than they are. Their sense of urgency multiplies their 
strength and gives them momentum. Instead of five hundred men, Cortes suddenly had the weight of a 
much larger army at his back. 

Like Cortes you must locate the root of your problem. It is not the people around you; it is 
yourself, and the spirit with which you face the world. In the back of your mind, you keep an escape 
route, a crutch, something to turn to if things go bad. Maybe it is some wealthy relative you can count 
on to buy your way out; maybe it is some grand opportunity on the horizon, the endless vistas of time 
that seem to be before you; maybe it is a familiar job or a comfortable relationship that is always there 
if you fail. Just as Cortes's men saw their ships as insurance, you may see this fallback as a blessing— 
but in fact it is a curse. It divides you. Because you think you have options, you never involve yourself 
deeply enough in one thing to do it thoroughly, and you never quite get what you want. Sometimes you 
need to run your ships aground, burn them, and leave yourself just one option: succeed or go down. 
Make the burning of your ships as real as possible— get rid of your safety net. Sometimes you have to 
become a little desperate to get anywhere. 

The ancient commanders of armies, who well knew the powerful influence of necessity, and how it 
inspired the soldiers with the most desperate courage, neglected nothing to subject their men to 

such a pressure. 

-Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) 
THE DEATH-AT-YOUR-HEELS TACTIC 

In 1845 the writer Fyodor Dostoyevsky, then twenty-four, shook the Russian literary world with the 
publication of his first novel, Poor Folk. He became the toast of St. Petersburg society. But something 
about his early fame seemed empty to him. He drifted into the fringes of left-wing politics, attending 
meetings of various socialist and radical groups. One of these groups centered on the charismatic 
Mikhail Petrashevsky. 

Three years later, in 1848, revolution broke out all across Europe. Inspired by what was 
happening in the West, Russian radical groups like Petrashevsky's talked of following suit. But agents 
of Czar Nicholas I had infiltrated many of these groups, and reports were written about the wild things 
being discussed at Petrashevsky's house, including talk of inciting peasant revolts. Dostoyevsky was 
fervent about freeing the serfs, and on April 23, 1849, he and twenty-three other members of the 
Petrashevsky group were arrested. 

After eight months of languishing in jail, the prisoners were awakened one cold morning and told 
that today they would finally hear their sentences. A few months' exile was the usual punishment for 
their crime; soon, they thought, their ordeal would be over. 

They were bundled into carriages and driven through the icy streets of St. Petersburg. Emerging 
from the carriages into Semyonovsky Square, they were greeted by a priest; behind him they could see 
rows of soldiers and, behind the soldiers, thousands of spectators. They were led toward a scaffold 
covered in black cloth at the center of the square. In front of the scaffold were three posts, and to the 
side was a line of carts laden with coffins. 

Lord Naoshige said, "The Way of the Samurai is in desperateness. Ten men or more cannot kill 
such a man. Common sense will not accomplish great things. Simply become insane and desperate. n 

HAGAKURE: THE BOOK OF THE SAMURAI, YAMAMOTO TSUNETOMO, 1659-1720 
Dostoyevsky could not believe what he saw. "It's not possible that they mean to execute us," he 



whispered to his neighbor. They were marched to the scaffold and placed in two lines. It was an 
unbelievably cold day, and the prisoners were wearing the light clothes they'd been arrested in back in 
April. A drumroll sounded. An officer came forward to read their sentences: "All of the accused are 
guilty as charged of intending to overthrow the national order, and are therefore condemned to death 
before a firing squad." The prisoners were too stunned to speak. 

As the officer read out the individual charges and sentences, Dostoyevsky found himself staring 
at the golden spire of a nearby church and at the sunlight bouncing off it. The gleams of light 
disappeared as a cloud passed overhead, and the thought occurred to him that he was about to pass into 
darkness just as quickly, and forever. Suddenly he had another thought: If I do not die, if I am not 
killed, my life will suddenly seem endless, a whole eternity, each minute a century. I will take account 
of everything that passes— I will not waste a second of life again. 

The prisoners were given hooded shirts. The priest came forward to read them their last rites and 
hear their confessions. They said good-bye to one another. The first three to be shot were tied to the 
posts, and the hoods were pulled over their faces. Dostoyevsky stood in the front, in the next group to 
go. The soldiers raised their rifles, took aim— and suddenly a carriage came galloping into the square. 
A man got out with an envelope. At the last second, the czar had commuted their death sentences. 

It had long been known, of course, that a man who, through disciplined training, had relinquished 
any desire or hope for survival and had only one goal—the destruction of his enemy—could be a 
redoubtable opponent and a truly formidable fighter who neither asked nor offered any quarter 
once his weapon had been unsheathed. In this way, a seemingly ordinary man who, by the force of 
circumstances rather than by profession, had been placed in the position of having to make a 
desperate choice, could prove dangerous, even to a skilled fencing master. One famous episode, for 
example, concerns a teacher of swordsmanship who was asked by a superior to surrender a servant 
guilty of an offense punishable by death. This teacher, wishing to test a theory of his concerning the 
power of that condition we would call "desperation," challenged the doomed man to a duel. 
Knowing full well the irrevocability of his sentence, the servant was beyond caring one way or the 
other, and the ensuing duel proved that even a skilled fencer and teacher of the art could find 
himself in great difficulty when confronted by a man who, because of his acceptance of imminent 
death, could go to the limit (and even beyond) in his strategy, without a single hesitation or 
distracting consideration. The servant, in fact, fought like a man possessed, forcing his master to 
retreat until his back was almost to the wall. At last the teacher had to cut him down in a final 
effort, wherein the master's own desperation brought about the fullest coordination of his courage, 
skill, and determination. 

SECRETS OF THE SAMURAI, OSCAR RATTI AND ADELE WESTBROOK, 1973 

Later that morning, Dostoyevsky was told his new sentence: four years hard labor in Siberia, to 
be followed by a stint in the army. Barely affected, he wrote that day to his brother, "When I look back 
at the past and think of all the time I squandered in error and idleness,. ..then my heart bleeds. Life is a 
gift... every minute could have been an eternity of happiness! If youth only knew! Now my life will 
change; now I will be reborn." 

A few days later, ten-pound shackles were put on Dostoyevsky's arms and legs— they would stay 
there for the length of his prison term— and he was carted off to Siberia. For the next four years, he 
endured the most abysmal prison conditions. Granted no writing privileges, he wrote novels in his 
head, memorized them. Finally, in 1857, still serving the army period of his sentence, he was allowed 
to start publishing his work. Where before he would torture himself over a page, spend half a day 



idling it away in thought, now he wrote and wrote. Friends would see him walking the streets of St. 
Petersburg mumbling bits of dialogue to himself, lost in his characters and plots. His new motto was 
"Try to get as much done as possible in the shortest time." 

Some pitied Dostoyevsky his time in prison. That made him angry; he was grateful for the 
experience and felt no bitterness. But for that December day in 1849, he felt, he would have wasted his 
life. Right up until his death, in 1881, he continued writing at a frantic pace, churning out novel after 
novel— Crime and Punishment, The Possessed, The Brothers Karamazov—as if each one were his last. 

Interpretation 

Czar Nicholas had decided to sentence the Petrashevsky radicals to hard labor soon after their arrest. 
But he wanted to teach them a harsher lesson as well, so he dreamed up the cruel theater of the death 
sentence, with its careful details— the priest, the hoods, the coffins, the last-second pardon. This, he 
thought, would really humble and humiliate them. In fact, some of the prisoners were driven insane by 
the events of that day. But the effect on Dostoyevsky was different: he had been afflicted for years 
with a sense of wandering, of feeling lost, of not knowing what to do with his time. An extremely 
sensitive man, that day he literally felt his own death deep in his bones. And he experienced his 
"pardon" as a rebirth. 

The effect was permanent. For the rest of his life, Dostoyevsky would consciously bring himself 
back to that day, remembering his pledge never to waste another moment. Or, if he felt he had grown 
too comfortable and complacent, he would go to a casino and gamble away all his money. Poverty and 
debt were for him a kind of symbolic death, throwing him back on the possible nothingness of his life. 
In either case he would have to write, and not the way other novelists wrote— as if it were a pleasant 
little artistic career, with all its attendant delights of salons, lectures, and other frills. Dostoyevsky 
wrote as if his life were at stake, with an intense feeling of urgency and seriousness. 

Death is impossible for us to fathom: it is so immense, so frightening, that we will do almost 
anything to avoid thinking about it. Society is organized to make death invisible, to keep it several 
steps removed. That distance may seem necessary for our comfort, but it comes with a terrible price: 
the illusion of limitless time, and a consequent lack of seriousness about daily life. We are running 
away from the one reality that faces us all. 

As a warrior in life, you must turn this dynamic around: make the thought of death something not 
to escape but to embrace. Your days are numbered. Will you pass them half awake and halfhearted or 
will you live with a sense of urgency? Cruel theaters staged by a czar are unnecessary; death will 
come to you without them. Imagine it pressing in on you, leaving you no escape— for there is no 
escape. Feeling death at your heels will make all your actions more certain, more forceful. This could 
be your last throw of the dice: make it count. 

While knowing that we will die someday, we think that all the others will die before us and that we 
will be the last to go. Death seems a long way off. Is this not shallow thinking? It is worthless and 
is only a joke within a dream.... Insofar as death is always at one's door, one should make sufficient 

effort and act quickly. 

— Hagakure: The Book of the Samurai, Yamamoto Tsunetomo (1659-1720) 
KEYS TO WARFARE 

Quite often we feel somewhat lost in our actions. We could do this or that— we have many options, but 
none of them seem quite necessary. Our freedom is a burden— what do we do today, where do we go? 
Our daily patterns and routines help us to avoid feeling directionless, but there is always the niggling 



thought that we could accomplish so much more. We waste so much time. Upon occasion all of us 
have felt a sense of urgency. Most often it is imposed from outside: we fall behind in our work, we 
inadvertently take on more than we can handle, responsibility for something is thrust into our hands. 
Now everything changes; no more freedom. We have to do this, we have to fix that. The surprise is 
always how much more spirited and more alive this makes us feel; now everything we do seems 
necessary. But eventually we go back to our normal patterns. And when that sense of urgency goes, we 
really do not know how to get it back. 

Leaders of armies have thought about this subject since armies existed: how can soldiers be 
motivated, be made more aggressive, more desperate? Some generals have relied on fiery oratory, and 
those particularly good at it have had some success. But over two thousand years ago, the Chinese 
strategist Sun-tzu came to believe that listening to speeches, no matter how rousing, was too passive 
an experience to have an enduring effect. Instead Sun-tzu talked of a "death ground"— a place where an 
army is backed up against some geographical feature like a mountain, a river, or a forest and has no 
escape route. Without a way to retreat, Sun-tzu argued, an army fights with double or triple the spirit 
it would have on open terrain, because death is viscerally present. Sun-tzu advocated deliberately 
stationing soldiers on death ground to give them the desperate edge that makes men fight like the 
devil. That is what Cortes did in Mexico, and it is the only sure way to create a real fire in the belly. 
The world is ruled by necessity: People change their behavior only if they have to. They will feel 
urgency only if their lives depend on it. 

Taking advantage of the opportunity, they began to question Han Hsin. "According to The Art of 
War , when one fights he should keep the hills to his right or rear, and bodies of water in front of 
him or to the left," they said. "Yet today you ordered us on the contrary to draw up ranks with our 
backs to the river, saying 'We shall defeat Chao and feast together!' We were opposed to the idea, 
and yet it has ended in victory. What sort of strategy is this?" "This is in The Art of War too," 
replied Han Hsin. "It is just that you have failed to notice it! Does it not say in The Art of War ; 
'Drive them into a fatal position and they will come out alive; place them in a hopeless spot and 
they will survive'? Moreover, I did not have at my disposal troops that I had trained and led from 
past times, but was forced, as the saying goes, to round up men from the market place and use them 
to fight with. Under such circumstances, if I had not placed them in a desperate situation where 
each man was obliged to fight for his own life, but had allowed them to remain in a safe place, they 
would have all run away. Then what good would they have been to me?" "Indeed!" his generals 
exclaimed in admiration. "We would never have thought of that. " 

RECORDS OF THE HISTORIAN, SZUMA CHIEN, CIRCA 145 B.C.-CIRCA 86 B.C. 

Death ground is a psychological phenomenon that goes well beyond the battlefield: it is any set 
of circumstances in which you feel enclosed and without options. There is very real pressure at your 
back, and you cannot retreat. Time is running out. Failure— a form of psychic death— is staring you in 
the face. You must act or suffer the consequences. 

Understand: we are creatures who are intimately tied to our environment— we respond viscerally 
to our circumstances and to the people around us. If our situation is easy and relaxed, if people are 
friendly and warm, our natural tension unwinds. We may even grow bored and tired; our environment 
is failing to challenge us, although we may not realize it. But put yourself in a high-stakes situation— a 
psychological death ground— and the dynamic changes. Your body responds to danger with a surge of 
energy; your mind focuses. Urgency is forced on you; you are compelled to waste no more time. 

The trick is to use this effect deliberately from time to time, to practice it on yourself as a kind of 



wake-up call. The following five actions are designed to put you on a psychological death ground. 
Reading and thinking about them won't work; you must put them into effect. They are forms of 
pressure to apply to yourself. Depending on whether you want a low-intensity jolt for regular use or a 
real shock, you can turn the level up or down. The scale is up to you. 

Stake everything on a single throw. In 1937 the twenty-eight-year-old Lyndon B. Johnson— at the 
time the Texas director of the National Youth Administration— faced a dilemma. The Texas 
congressman James Buchanan had suddenly died. Since loyal Texan voters tended to return 
incumbents to office, a Texan congressional seat generally came available only every ten or twenty 
years— and Johnson wanted to be in Congress by the time he was thirty; he did not have ten years to 
wait. But he was very young and was virtually unknown in Buchanan's old district, the tenth. He would 
be facing political heavyweights whom voters would heavily favor. Why try something that seemed 
doomed to failure? Not only would the race be a waste of money, but the humiliation, if Johnson lost 
badly, could derail his long-term ambitions. 

Unlimited possibilities are not suited to man; if they existed, his life would only dissolve in the 
boundless. To become strong, a man's life needs the limitations ordained by duty and voluntarily 
accepted. The individual attains significance as a free spirit only by surrounding himself with these 
limitations and by determining for himself what his duty is. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

Johnson considered all this— then decided to run. Over the next few weeks, he campaigned 
intensely, visiting the district's every backwater village and town, shaking the poorest farmer's hand, 
sitting in drugstores to meet people who had never come close to talking to a candidate before. He 
pulled every trick in the book— old-style rallies and barbecues, newfangled radio ads. He worked night 
and day— and hard. By the time the race was over, Johnson was in a hospital, being treated for 
exhaustion and appendicitis. But, in one of the great upsets in American political history, he had won. 

By staking his future on one throw, Johnson put himself in a death-ground situation. His body 
and spirit responded with the energy he needed. Often we try too many things at one time, thinking 
that one of them will bring us success— but in these situations our minds are diffused, our efforts 
halfhearted. It is better to take on one daunting challenge, even one that others think foolish. Our 
future is at stake; we cannot afford to lose. So we don't. 

Act before you are ready. In 49 B.C. a group of Roman senators, allied with Pompey and fearing the 
growing power of Julius Caesar, ordered the great general to disband his army or be considered a 
traitor to the Republic. When Caesar received this decree, he was in southern Gaul (modern-day 
France) with only five thousand men; the rest of his legions were far to the north, where he had been 
campaigning. He had no intention of obeying the decree— that would have been suicide— but it would 
be weeks before the bulk of his army could join him. Unwilling to wait, Caesar told his captains, "Let 
the die be cast," and he and his five thousand men crossed the Rubicon, the river marking the border 
between Gaul and Italy. Leading troops onto Italian soil meant war with Rome. Now there was no 
turning back; it was fight or die. Caesar was compelled to concentrate his forces, to not waste a single 
man, to act with speed, and to be as creative as possible. He marched on Rome. By seizing the 
initiative, he frightened the senators, forcing Pompey to flee. 

Death is nothing, but to live defeated is to die every day. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 1769-1821 



When danger is greatest—It is rare to break one's leg when in the course of life one is toiling 
upwards—it happens much more often when one starts to take things easy and to choose the easy 
paths. 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 1844-1900 

We often wait too long to act, particularly when we face no outside pressure. It is sometimes 
better to act before you think you are ready— to force the issue and cross the Rubicon. Not only will 
you take your opponents by surprise, you will also have to make the most of your resources. You have 
committed yourself and cannot turn back. Under pressure your creativity will flourish. Do this often 
and you will develop your ability to think and act fast. 

Enter new waters. The Hollywood studio MGM had been good to Joan Crawford: it had discovered 
her, made her a star, crafted her image. By the early 1940s, though, Crawford had had enough. It was 
all too comfortable; MGM kept casting her in the same kinds of roles, none of them a challenge. So, in 
1943, Crawford did the unthinkable and asked out of her contract. 

Be absolute for death; either death or life Shall thereby be the sweeter. Reason thus with life: If I 
do lose thee, I do lose a thing That none but fools would keep: a breath thou art, Servile to all the 
skyey influences, That dost this habituation, where thou keep'st, Hourly afflict: merely, thou art 
death's fool; For him thou labour'st by thy flight to shun And yet runn'st toward him still. Thou art 
not noble; For all the accommodations that thou bear'st Are nursed by baseness. Thou'rt by no 
means valiant; For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork Of a poor worm. Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provokest; yet grossly fear'st Thy death, which is no more. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1616 

The consequences for Crawford could have been terrible; to challenge the studio system was 
considered highly unwise. Indeed, when she then signed up with Warner Brothers, predictably enough 
she was offered the same mediocre sorts of scripts. She turned them down. On the verge of being 
fired, she finally found the part she had been looking for: the title role in Mildred Pierce, which, 
however, she was not offered. Setting to work on the director, Michael Curtiz, she managed to change 
his mind and land the role. She gave the performance of her life, won her only Best Actress Oscar, and 
resurrected her career. 

In leaving MGM, Crawford was taking a big chance. If she failed to succeed at Warner Brothers, 
and quickly, her career would be over. But Crawford thrived on risk. When she was challenged, when 
she felt on edge, she burst with energy and was at her best. Like Crawford, you sometimes have to 
force yourself onto death ground— leaving stale relationships and comfortable situations behind, 
cutting your ties to the past. If you give yourself no way out, you will have to make your new endeavor 
work. Leaving the past for unknown terrain is like a death— and feeling this finality will snap you back 
to life. 

Make it "you against the world." Compared to sports like football, baseball is slow and has few 
outlets for aggression. This was a problem for the hitter Ted Williams, who played best when he was 
angry— when he felt that it was him against the world. Creating this mood on the field was difficult for 
Williams, but early on, he discovered a secret weapon: the press. He got into the habit of insulting 
sportswriters, whether just by refusing to cooperate with them or by verbally abusing them. The 
reporters returned the favor, writing scathing articles on his character, questioning his talent, 
trumpeting the slightest drop in his batting average. It was when Williams was hammered by the 



press, though, that he played best. He would go on a hitting tear, as if to prove them wrong. In 1957, 
when he carried on a yearlong feud with the papers, he played perhaps his greatest season and won the 
batting title at what for a baseball player is the advanced age of forty. As one journalist wrote, "Hate 
seems to activate his reflexes like adrenaline stimulates the heart. Animosity is his fuel!" 

For Williams the animosity of the press and, with the press, of the public, was a kind of constant 
pressure that he could read, hear, and feel. They hated him, they doubted him, they wanted to see him 
fail; he would show them. And he did. A fighting spirit needs a little edge, some anger and hatred to 
fuel it. So do not sit back and wait for people to get aggressive; irritate and infuriate them 
deliberately. Feeling cornered by a multitude of people who dislike you, you will fight like hell. 
Hatred is a powerful emotion. Remember: in any battle you are putting your name and reputation on 
the line; your enemies will relish your failure. Use that pressure to make yourself fight harder. 

Keep yourself restless and unsatisfied. Napoleon had many qualities that made him perhaps history's 
greatest general, but the one that raised him to the heights and kept him there was his boundless 
energy. During campaigns he worked eighteen to twenty-hour days. If necessary, he would go without 
sleep for several days, yet sleeplessness rarely reduced his capacities. He would work in the bath, at 
the theater, during a dinner party. Keeping his eye on every detail of the war, he would ride endless 
miles on horseback without tiring or complaining. 

O gentlemen, the time of life is short! To spend that shortness basely were too long, If life did ride 
upon a dials point, Still ending at the arrival of an hour. An if we live, we live to tread on kings; If 
die, brave death, when princes die with us! 

KING HENRY IV, PARTI, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1616 

Certainly Napoleon had extraordinary endurance, but there was more to it than that: he never let 
himself rest, was never satisfied. In 1796, in his first real position of command, he led the French to a 
remarkable victory in Italy, then immediately went on another campaign, this time in Egypt. There, 
unhappy with the way the war was going and with a lack of political power that he felt was cutting into 
his control over military affairs, he returned to France and conspired to become first consul. This 
achieved, he immediately set out on his second Italian campaign. And on he went, immersing himself 
in new wars, new challenges, that required him to call on his limitless energy. If he did not meet the 
crisis, he would perish. 

When we are tired, it is often because we are bored. When no real challenge faces us, a mental 
and physical lethargy sets in. "Sometimes death only comes from a lack of energy," Napoleon once 
said, and lack of energy comes from a lack of challenges, comes when we have taken on less than we 
are capable of. Take a risk and your body and mind will respond with a rush of energy. Make risk a 
constant practice; never let yourself settle down. Soon living on death ground will become a kind of 
addiction— you won't be able to do without it. When soldiers survive a brush with death, they often feel 
an exhilaration that they want to have again. Life has more meaning in the face of death. The risks you 
keep taking, the challenges you keep overcoming, are like symbolic deaths that sharpen your 
appreciation of life. 



Image: 

Fire. By itself it has 
no force; it depends 
on its environment. Give 
it air, drv timber, a wind 
to fan the flames, and it 
,L;aiHN j u-n ilvnu; mnmentum, 
growing hotter, feeding off 
itself, consuming everything 
in its path Never leave 
such power to chance. 



Authority: When you will survive if you fight quickly and perish if you do not, this is called 
[death] ground.... Put them in a spot where they have no place to go, and they will die before 
fleeing. If they are to die there, what can they not do? Warriors exert their full strength. 
When warriors are in great danger, then they have no fear. When there is nowhere to go, they 
are firm, when they are deeply involved, they stick to it. If they have no choice, they will fight. 

—The Art of War, Sun-tzu (fourth century B.C.) 



REVERSAL 

If the feeling of having nothing to lose can propel you forward, it can do the same for others. You 
must avoid any conflict with people in this position. Maybe they are living in terrible conditions or, 
for whatever reason, are suicidal; in any case they are desperate, and desperate people will risk 
everything in a fight. This gives them a huge advantage. Already defeated by circumstances, they have 
nothing to lose. You do. Leave them alone. 

Conversely, attacking enemies when their morale is low gives you the advantage. Maybe they are 
fighting for a cause they know is unjust or for a leader they do not respect. Find a way to lower their 
spirits even further. Troops with low morale are discouraged by the slightest setback. A show of force 
will crush their fighting spirit. 

Always try to lower the other side's sense of urgency. Make your enemies think they have all the 
time in the world; when you suddenly appear at their border, they are in a slumbering state, and you 
will easily overrun them. While you are sharpening your fighting spirit, always do what you can to 
blunt theirs. 



PART II 



ORGANIZATIONAL (TEAM) WARFARE 



You may have brilliant ideas, you may be able to invent unbeatable strategies— but if the group that 
you lead, and that you depend on to execute your plans, is unresponsive and uncreative, and if its 
members always put their personal agendas first, your ideas will mean nothing. You must learn the 
lesson of war: it is the structure of the army— the chain of command and the relationship of the parts to 
the whole— that will give your strategies force. 

The primary goal in war is to build speed and mobility into the very structure of your army. That 
means having a single authority on top, avoiding the hesitancy and confusion of divided leadership. It 
means giving soldiers a sense of the overall goal to be accomplished and the latitude to take action to 
meet that goal; instead of reacting like automatons, they are able to respond to events in the field. 
Finally, it means motivating soldiers, creating an overall esprit de corps that gives them irresistible 
momentum. With forces organized in this manner, a general can adapt to circumstances faster than the 
enemy can, gaining a decided advantage. 

This military model is extremely adaptable to any group. It has one simple requirement: before 
formulating a strategy or taking action, understand the structure of your group. You can always change 
it and redesign it to fit your purposes. The following three chapters will help you focus on this critical 
issue and give you strategic options— possible organizational models to follow, as well as disastrous 
mistakes to avoid. 



AVOID THE SNARES OF GROUPTHINK 



THE COMMAND-AND-CONTROL STRATEGY 



The problem in leading any group is that people inevitably have their own agendas. If you are too 
authoritarian, they will resent you and rebel in silent ways. If you are too easygoing, they will revert 
to their natural selfishness and you will lose control. You have to create a chain of command in which 
people do not feel constrained by your influence yet follow your lead. Put the right people in place- 
-people who will enact the spirit of your ideas without being automatons. Make your commands clear 
and inspiring, focusing attention on the team, not the leader. Create a sense of participation, but do 
not fall into Groupthink--the irrationality of collective decision making. Make yourself look like a 
paragon of fairness, but never relinquish unity of command. 

How very different is the cohesion between that of an army rallying around one flag carried into 
battle at the personal command of one general and that of an allied military force extending 50 or 
100 leagues, or even on different sides of the theater! In the first case, cohesion is at its strongest 
and unity at its closest. In the second case, the unity is very remote, often consisting of no more 
than a shared political intention, and therefore only scanty and imperfect, while the cohesion of the 
parts is mostly weak and often no more than an illusion. 

ON WAR, CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ, 1780-1831 

THE BROKEN CHAIN 

World War I began in August 1914, and by the end of that year, all along the Western Front, the 
British and French were caught in a deadly stalemate with the Germans. Meanwhile, though, on the 
Eastern Front, Germany was badly beating the Russians, allies of Britain and France. Britain's military 
leaders had to try a new strategy, and their plan, backed by First Lord of the Admiralty Winston 
Churchill and others, was to stage an attack on Gallipoli, a peninsula on Turkey's Dardanelles Strait. 
Turkey was an ally of Germany's, and the Dardanelles was the gateway to Constantinople, the Turkish 
capital (present-day Istanbul). If the Allies could take Gallipoli, Constantinople would follow, and 
Turkey would have to leave the war. In addition, using bases in Turkey and the Balkans, the Allies 
could attack Germany from the southeast, dividing its armies and weakening its ability to fight on the 
Western Front. They would also have a clear supply line to Russia. Victory at Gallipoli would change 
the course of the war. 

The plan was approved, and in March 1915, General Sir Ian Hamilton was named to lead the 
campaign. Hamilton, at sixty-two, was an able strategist and an experienced commander. He and 
Churchill felt certain that their forces, including Australians and New Zealanders, would out-match 
the Turks. Churchill's orders were simple: take Constantinople. He left the details to the general. 

Hamilton's plan was to land at three points on the southwestern tip of the Gallipoli peninsula, 
secure the beaches, and sweep north. The landings took place on April 27. From the beginning almost 
everything went wrong: the army's maps were inaccurate, its troops landed in the wrong places, the 
beaches were much narrower than expected. Worst of all, the Turks fought back unexpectedly fiercely 
and well. At the end of the first day, most of the Allies' 70,000 men had landed, but they were unable 
to advance beyond the beaches, where the Turks would hold them pinned down for several weeks. It 
was another stalemate; Gallipoli had become a disaster. 

All seemed lost, but in June, Churchill convinced the government to send more troops and 



Hamilton devised a new plan. He would land 20,000 men at Suvla Bay, some twenty miles to the 
north. Suvla was a vulnerable target: it had a large harbor, the terrain was low-lying and easy, and it 
was defended by only a handful of Turks. An invasion here would force the Turks to divide their 
forces, freeing up the Allied armies to the south. The stalemate would be broken, and Gallipoli would 
fall. 

To command the Suvla operation Hamilton was forced to accept the most senior Englishman 
available for the job, Lieutenant General Sir Frederick Stopford. Under him, Major General Frederick 
Hammersley would lead the Eleventh Division. Neither of these men was Hamilton's first choice. 
Stopford, a sixty-one-year-old military teacher, had never led troops in war and saw artillery 
bombardment as the only way to win a battle; he was also in poor health. Hammersley, for his part, 
had suffered a nervous breakdown the previous year. 

In war it is not men, but the man, that counts. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 1769-1821 

Hamilton's style was to tell his officers the purpose of an upcoming battle but leave it to them 
how to bring it about. He was a gentleman, never blunt or forceful. At one of their first meetings, for 
example, Stop-ford requested changes in the landing plans to reduce risk. Hamilton politely deferred 
to him. 

Hamilton did have one request. Once the Turks knew of the landings at Suvla, they would rush in 
reinforcements. As soon as the Allies were ashore, then, Hamilton wanted them to advance 
immediately to a range of hills four miles inland, called Tekke Tepe, and to get there before the Turks. 
From Tekke Tepe the Allies would dominate the peninsula. The order was simple enough, but 
Hamilton, so as not to offend his subordinate, expressed it in the most general terms. Most crucially, 
he specified no time frame. He was sufficiently vague that Stopford completely misinterpreted him: 
instead of trying to reach Tekke Tepe "as soon as possible," Stopford thought he should advance to the 
hills "if possible." That was the order he gave Hammersley. And as Hammersley, nervous about the 
whole campaign, passed it down to his colonels, the order became less urgent and vaguer still. 

Also, despite his deference to Stopford, Hamilton overruled the lieutenant general in one respect: 
he denied a request for more artillery bombardments to loosen up the Turks. Stopford's troops would 
outnumber the Turks at Suvla ten to one, Hamilton replied; more artillery was superfluous. 

The attack began in the early morning of August 7. Once again much turned bad: Stopford's 
changes in the landing plans made a mess. As his officers came ashore, they began to argue, uncertain 
about their positions and objectives. They sent messengers to ask their next step: Advance? 
Consolidate? Hammersley had no answers. Stopford had stayed on a boat offshore, from which to 
control the battlefield— but on that boat he was impossible to reach quickly enough to get prompt 
orders from him. Hamilton was on an island still farther away. The day was frittered away in argument 
and the endless relaying of messages. 

The next morning Hamilton began to sense that something had gone very wrong. From 
reconnaissance aircraft he knew that the flat land around Suvla was essentially empty and undefended; 
the way to Tekke Tepe was open— the troops had only to march— but they were staying where they 
were. Hamilton decided to visit the front himself. Reaching Stopford's boat late that afternoon, he 
found the general in a self-congratulatory mood: all 20,000 men had gotten ashore. No, he had not yet 
ordered the troops to advance to the hills; without artillery he was afraid the Turks might 
counterattack, and he needed the day to consolidate his positions and to land supplies. Hamilton 
strained to control himself: he had heard an hour earlier that Turkish reinforcements had been seen 



hurrying toward Suvla. The Allies would have to secure Tekke Tepe this evening, he said— but 
Stopford was against a night march. Too dangerous. Hamilton retained his cool and politely excused 
himself. 

Any army is like a horse, in that it reflects the temper and the spirit of its rider. If there is an 
uneasiness and an uncertainty, it transmits itself through the reins, and the horse feels uneasy and 
uncertain. 

LONE STAR PREACHER, COLONEL JOHN W. THOMASON, JR., 1941 

In near panic, Hamilton decided to visit Hammersley at Suvla. Much to his dismay, he found the 
army lounging on the beach as if it were a bank holiday. He finally located Hammersley— he was at the 
far end of the bay, busily supervising the building of his temporary headquarters. Asked why he had 
failed to secure the hills, Hammersley replied that he had sent several brigades for the purpose, but 
they had encountered Turkish artillery and his colonels had told him they could not advance without 
more instructions. Communications between Hammersley, Stopford, and the colonels in the field were 
taking forever, and when Stopford had finally been reached, he had sent the message back to 
Hammersley to proceed cautiously, rest his men, and wait to advance until the next day. Hamilton 
could control himself no longer: a handful of Turks with a few guns were holding up an army of 
20,000 men from marching a mere four miles! Tomorrow morning would be too late; the Turkish 
reinforcements were on their way. Although it was already night, Hamilton ordered Hammersley to 
send a brigade immediately to Tekke Tepe. It would be a race to the finish. 

Hamilton returned to a boat in the harbor to monitor the situation. At sunrise the next morning, 
he watched the battlefield through binoculars— and saw, to his horror, the Allied troops in headlong 
retreat to Suvla. A large Turkish force had arrived at Tekke Tepe thirty minutes before them. In the 
next few days, the Turks managed to regain the flats around Suvla and to pin Hamilton's army on the 
beach. Some four months later, the Allies gave up their attack on Gallipoli and evacuated their troops. 

Interpretation 

In planning the invasion at Suvla, Hamilton thought of everything. He understood the need for 
surprise, deceiving the Turks about the landing site. He mastered the logistical details of a complex 
amphibious assault. Locating the key point— Tekke Tepe— from which the Allies could break the 
stalemate in Gallipoli, he crafted an excellent strategy to get there. He even tried to prepare for the 
kind of unexpected contingencies that can always happen in battle. But he ignored the one thing 
closest to him: the chain of command, and the circuit of communications by which orders, 
information, and decisions would circulate back and forth. He was dependent on that circuit to give 
him control of the situation and allow him to execute his strategy. 

The first links in the chain of command were Stopford and Hammersley. Both men were terrified 
of risk, and Hamilton failed to adapt himself to their weakness: his order to reach Tekke Tepe was 
polite, civilized, and unforceful, and Stopford and Hammersley interpreted it according to their fears. 
They saw Tekke Tepe as a possible goal to aim for once the beaches were secured. 

The next links in the chain were the colonels who were to lead the assault on Tekke Tepe. They 
had no contact with Hamilton on his island or with Stopford on his boat, and Hammersley was too 
overwhelmed to lead them. They themselves were terrified of acting on their own and maybe messing 
up a plan they had never understood; they hesitated at every step. Below the colonels were officers and 
soldiers who, without leadership, were left wandering on the beach like lost ants. Vagueness at the top 
turned into confusion and lethargy at the bottom. Success depended on the speed with which 



information could pass in both directions along the chain of command, so that Hamilton could 
understand what was happening and adapt faster than the enemy. The chain was broken, and Gallipoli 
was lost. 

When a failure like this happens, when a golden opportunity slips through your fingers, you 
naturally look for a cause. Maybe you blame your incompetent officers, your faulty technology, your 
flawed intelligence. But that is to look at the world backward; it ensures more failure. The truth is that 
everything starts from the top. What determines your failure or success is your style of leadership and 
the chain of command that you design. If your orders are vague and halfhearted, by the time they 
reach the field they will be meaningless. Let people work unsupervised and they will revert to their 
natural selfishness: they will see in your orders what they want to see, and their behavior will promote 
their own interests. 

Unless you adapt your leadership style to the weaknesses of the people in your group, you will 
almost certainly end up with a break in the chain of command. Information in the field will reach you 
too slowly. A proper chain of command, and the control it brings you, is not an accident; it is your 
creation, a work of art that requires constant attention and care. Ignore it at your peril. 

For what the leaders are, that, as a rule, will the men below them be. 

-Xenophon (4307-355? B.C.) 

REMOTE CONTROL 

In the late 1930s, U.S. Brigadier General George C. Marshall (1880-1958) preached the need for major 
military reform. The army had too few soldiers, they were badly trained, current doctrine was ill 
suited to modern technology— the list of problems went on. In 1939, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had to select his next army chief of staff. The appointment was critical: World War II had begun in 
Europe, and Roosevelt believed that the United States was sure to get involved. He understood the 
need for military reform, so he bypassed generals with more seniority and experience and chose 
Marshall for the job. 

The appointment was a curse in disguise, for the War Department was hopelessly dysfunctional. 
Many of its generals had monstrous egos and the power to impose their way of doing things. Senior 
officers, instead of retiring, took jobs in the department, amassing power bases and fiefdoms that they 
did everything they could to protect. A place of feuds, waste, communication breakdowns, and 
overlapping jobs, the department was a mess. How could Marshall revamp the army for global war if 
he could not control it? How could he create order and efficiency? 

What must be the result of an operation which is but partially understood by the commander, since 
it is not his own conception? I have undergone a pitiable experience as prompter at head-quarters, 
and no one has a better appreciation of the value of such services than myself; and it is 
particularly in a council of war that such a part is absurd. The greater the number and the higher 
the rank of the military officers who compose the council, the more difficult will it be to accomplish 
the triumph of truth and reason, however small be the amount of dissent. What would have been the 
action of a council of war to which Napoleon proposed the movement of Areola, the crossing of the 
Saint-Bernard, the maneuver at Ulm, or that at Gera and Jena? The timid would have regarded 
them as rash, even to madness, others would have seen a thousand difficulties of execution, and all 
would have concurred in rejecting them; and if, on the contrary, they had been adopted, and had 
been executed by any one but Napoleon, would they not certainly have proved failures? 

BARON ANTOINE-HENRI DE JOMINI, 1779-1869 



Some ten years earlier, Marshall had served as the assistant commander of the Infantry School at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, where he had trained many officers. Throughout his time there, he had kept a 
notebook in which he recorded the names of promising young men. Soon after becoming chief of staff, 
Marshall began to retire the older officers in the War Department and replace them with these younger 
men whom he had personally trained. These officers were ambitious, they shared his desire for 
reform, and he encouraged them to speak their minds and show initiative. They included men like 
Omar Bradley and Mark Clark, who would be crucial in World War II, but no one was more important 
than the protege Marshall spent the most time on: Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The relationship began a few days after the attack on Pearl Harbor, when Marshall asked 
Eisenhower, then a colonel, to prepare a report on what should be done in the Far East. The report 
showed Marshall that Eisenhower shared his ideas on how to run the war. For the next few months, he 
kept Eisenhower in the War Plans Division and watched him closely: the two men met every day, and 
in that time Eisenhower soaked up Marshall's style of leadership, his way of getting things done. 
Marshall tested Eisenhower's patience by indicating that he planned to keep him in Washington 
instead of giving him the field assignment that he desperately wanted. The colonel passed the test. 
Much like Marshall himself, he got along well with other officers yet was quietly forceful. 

In July 1942, as the Americans prepared to enter the war by fighting alongside the British in 
North Africa, Marshall surprised one and all by naming Eisenhower commander in the European 
Theater of Operations. Eisenhower was by this time a lieutenant general but was still relatively 
unknown, and in his first few months in the job, as the Americans fared poorly in North Africa, the 
British clamored for a replacement. But Marshall stood by his man, offering him advice and 
encouragement. One key suggestion was for Eisenhower to develop a protege, much as Marshall had 
with him— a kind of roving deputy who thought the way he did and would act as his go-between with 
subordinates. Marshall's suggestion for the post was Major General Bradley, a man he knew well; 
Eisenhower accepted the idea, essentially duplicating the staff structure that Marshall had created in 
the War Department. With Bradley in place, Marshall left Eisenhower alone. 

Marshall positioned his proteges throughout the War Department, where they quietly spread his 
way of doing things. To make the task easier, he cut the waste in the department with utter 
ruthlessness, reducing from sixty to six the number of deputies who reported to him. Marshall hated 
excess; his reports to Roosevelt made him famous for his ability to summarize a complex situation in 
a few pages. The six men who reported to him found that any report that lasted a page too long simply 
went unread. He would listen to their oral presentations with rapt attention, but the minute they 
wandered from the topic or said something not thought through, he would look away, bored, 
uninterested. It was an expression they dreaded: without saying a word, he had made it known that 
they had displeased him and it was time for them to leave. Marshall's six deputies began to think like 
him and to demand from those who reported to them the efficiency and streamlined communications 
style he demanded of them. The speed of the information flow up and down the line was now 
quadrupled. 

"Do you think every Greek here can be a king? It's no good having a carload of commanders. We 
need One commander, one king, the one to whom Zeus, Son of Cronus the crooked, has given the 
staff And the right to make decisions for his people." And so Odysseus mastered the army. The men 
all Streamed back from their ships and huts and assembled With a roar. 

THE ILIAD, HOMER, CIRCA NINTH CENTURY B.C. 
Marshall exuded authority but never yelled and never challenged men frontally. He had a knack 



for communicating his wishes indirectly— a skill that was all the more effective since it made his 
officers think about what he meant. Brigadier General Leslie R. Groves, the military director of the 
project to develop the atom bomb, once came to Marshall's office to get him to sign off on $100 
million in expenditures. Finding the chief of staff engrossed in paperwork, he waited while Marshall 
diligently compared documents and made notes. Finally Marshall put down his pen, examined the 
$100 million request, signed it, and returned it to Groves without a word. The general thanked him and 
was turning to leave when Marshall finally spoke: "It may interest you to know what I was doing: I 
was writing the check for $3.52 for grass seed for my lawn." 

The thousands who worked under Marshall, whether in the War Department or abroad in the 
field, did not have to see him personally to feel his presence. They felt it in the terse but insightful 
reports that reached them from his deputies, in the speed of the responses to their questions and 
requests, in the department's efficiency and team spirit. They felt it in the leadership style of men like 
Eisenhower, who had absorbed Marshall's diplomatic yet forceful way of doing things. In a few short 
years, Marshall transformed the War Department and the U.S. Army. Few really understood how he 
had done it. 

Interpretation 

When Marshall became chief of staff, he knew that he would have to hold himself back. The 
temptation was to do combat with everyone in every problem area: the recalcitrance of the generals, 
the political feuds, the layers of waste. But Marshall was too smart to give in to that temptation. First, 
there were too many battles to fight, and they would exhaust him. He'd get frustrated, lose time, and 
probably give himself a heart attack. Second, by trying to micromanage the department, he would 
become embroiled in petty entanglements and lose sight of the larger picture. And finally he would 
come across as a bully. The only way to slay this many-headed monster, Marshall knew, was to step 
back. He had to rule indirectly through others, controlling with such a light touch that no one would 
realize how thoroughly he dominated. 

Reports gathered and presented by the General Staff, on the one hand, and by the Statistical 
Bureau, on the other, thus constituted the most important sources of information at Napoleon's 
disposal. Climbing through the chain of command, however, such reports tend to become less and 
less specific; the more numerous the stages through which they pass and the more standardized the 
form in which they are presented, the greater the danger that they will become so heavily profiled 
(and possibly sugar-coated or merely distorted by the many summaries) as to become almost 
meaningless. To guard against this danger and to keep subordinates on their toes, a commander 
needs to have in addition a kind of directed telescope—the metaphor is an apt one—which he can 
direct, at will, at any part of the enemy's forces, the terrain, or his own army in order to bring in 
information that is not only less structured than that passed on by the normal channels but also 
tailored to meet his momentary (and specific) needs. Ideally, the regular reporting system should 
tell the commander which questions to ask, and the directed telescope should enable him to answer 
those questions. It was the two systems together, cutting across each other and wielded by 
Napoleon's masterful hand, which made the revolution in command possible. 
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The key to Marshall's strategy was his selection, grooming, and placement of his proteges. He 
metaphorically cloned himself in these men, who enacted the spirit of his reforms on his behalf, 
saving him time and making him appear not as a manipulator but as a delegator. His cutting of waste 



was heavy-handed at first, but once he put his stamp on the department, it began to run efficiently on 
its own— fewer people to deal with, fewer irrelevant reports to read, less wasted time on every level. 
This streamlining achieved, Marshall could guide the machine with a lighter touch. The political types 
who were clogging the chain of command were either retired or joined in the team spirit he infused. 
His indirect style of communicating amused some of his staff, but it was actually a highly effective 
way of asserting his authority. An officer might go home chuckling about finding Marshall fussing 
over a gardening bill, but it would slowly dawn on him that if he wasted a penny, his boss would 
know. 

Like the War Department that Marshall inherited, today's world is complex and chaotic. It is 
harder than ever to exercise control through a chain of command. You cannot supervise everything 
yourself; you cannot keep your eye on everyone. Being seen as a dictator will do you harm, but if you 
submit to complexity and let go of the chain of command, chaos will consume you. 

The solution is to do as Marshall did: operate through a kind of remote control. Hire deputies 
who share your vision but can think on their own, acting as you would in their place. Instead of 
wasting time negotiating with every difficult person, work on spreading a spirit of camaraderie and 
efficiency that becomes self-policing. Streamline the organization, cutting out waste— in staff, in the 
irrelevant reports on your desk, in pointless meetings. The less attention you spend on petty details, 
the more time you will have for the larger picture, for asserting your authority generally and 
indirectly. People will follow your lead without feeling bullied. That is the ultimate in control. 

Madness is the exception in individuals but the rule in groups. 
-Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

Now more than ever, effective leadership requires a deft and subtle touch. The reason is simple: we 
have grown more distrustful of authority. At the same time, almost all of us imagine ourselves as 
authorities in our own right— officers, not foot soldiers. Feeling the need to assert themselves, people 
today put their own interests before the team. Group unity is fragile and can easily crack. 

These trends affect leaders in ways they barely know. The tendency is to give more power to the 
group: wanting to seem democratic, leaders poll the whole staff for opinions, let the group make 
decisions, give subordinates input into the crafting of an overall strategy. Without realizing it, these 
leaders are letting the politics of the day seduce them into violating one of the most important rules of 
warfare and leadership: unity of command. Before it is too late, learn the lessons of war: divided 
leadership is a recipe for disaster, the cause of the greatest military defeats in history. 

Among the foremost of these defeats was the Battle of Cannae, in 216 B.C., between the Romans 
and the Carthaginians led by Hannibal. The Romans outnumbered the Carthaginians two to one but 
were virtually annihilated in a perfectly executed strategic envelopment. Hannibal, of course, was a 
military genius, but the Romans take much of the blame for their own defeat: they had a faulty 
command system, with two tribunes sharing leadership of the army. Disagreeing over how to fight 
Hannibal, these men fought each other as much as they fought him, and they made a mess of things. 

Nearly two thousand years later, Frederick the Great, king of Prussia and leader of its army, 
outfought and outlasted the five great powers aligned against him in the Seven Years' War partly 
because he made decisions so much faster than the alliance generals, who had to consult each other in 
every move they made. In World War II, General Marshall was well aware of the dangers of divided 
leadership and insisted that one supreme commander should lead the Allied armies. Without his 
victory in this battle, Eisenhower could not have succeeded in Europe. In the Vietnam War, the unity 



of command enjoyed by the North Vietnamese general Vo Nguyen Giap gave him a tremendous 
advantage over the Americans, whose strategy was crafted by a crowd of politicians and generals. 

Divided leadership is dangerous because people in groups often think and act in ways that are 
illogical and ineffective— call it Groupthink. People in groups are political: they say and do things that 
they think will help their image within the group. They aim to please others, to promote themselves, 
rather than to see things dispassionately. Where an individual can be bold and creative, a group is 
often afraid of risk. The need to find a compromise among all the different egos kills creativity. The 
group has a mind of its own, and that mind is cautious, slow to decide, unimaginative, and sometimes 
downright irrational. 

This is the game you must play: Do whatever you can to preserve unity of command. Keep the 
strings to be pulled in your hands; the over-arching strategic vision must come from you and you 
alone. At the same time, hide your tracks. Work behind the scenes; make the group feel involved in 
your decisions. Seek their advice, incorporating their good ideas, politely deflecting their bad ones. If 
necessary, make minor, cosmetic strategy changes to assuage the insecure political animals in the 
group, but ultimately trust your own vision. Remember the dangers of group decision making. The 
first rule of effective leadership is never to relinquish your unity of command. 

Tomorrow at dawn you depart [from St. Cloud] and travel to Worms, cross the Rhine there, and 
make sure that all preparations for the crossing of the river by my guard are being made there. You 
will then proceed to Kassel and make sure that the place is being put in a state of defense and 
provisioned. Taking due security precautions, you will visit the fortress of Hanau. Can it be 
secured by a coup de main? If necessary, you will visit the citadel of Marburg too. You will then 
travel on to Kassel and report to me by way of my charge d'affaires at that place, making sure that 
he is in fact there. The voyage from Frankfurt to Kassel is not to take place by night, for you are to 
observe anything that might interest me. From Kassel you are to travel, also by day, by the shortest 
way to Koln. The land between Wesel, Mainz, Kassel, and Koln is to be reconnoitered. What roads 
and good communications exist there? Gather information about communications between Kassel 
and Paderborn. What is the significance of Kassel? Is the place armed and capable of resistance? 
Evaluate the forces of the Prince Elector in regard to their present state, their artillery, militia, 
strong places. From Koln you will travel to meet me at Mainz; you are to keep to the right bank on 
the Rhine and submit a short appreciation of the country around Dusseldorf, Wesel, and Kassel. I 
shall be at Mainz on the 29th in order to receive your report. You can see for yourself how 
important it is for the beginning of the campaign and its progress that you should have the country 
well imprinted on your memory. 

NAPOLEON'S WRITTEN INSTRUCTIONS TO FIELD GENERAL, QUOTED IN COMMAND IN 

WAR, MARTIN VAN CREVELD, 1985 

Control is an elusive phenomenon. Often, the harder you tug at people, the less control you have 
over them. Leadership is more than just barking out orders; it takes subtlety. 

Early in his career, the great Swedish film director Ingmar Bergman was often overwhelmed with 
frustration. He had visions of the films he wanted to make, but the work of being a director was so 
taxing and the pressure so immense that he would lash out at his cast and crew, shouting orders and 
attacking them for not giving him what he wanted. Some would stew with resentment at his dictatorial 
ways, others became obedient automatons. With almost every new film, Bergman would have to start 
again with a new cast and crew, which only made things worse. But eventually he put together a team 
of the finest cinematographers, editors, art directors, and actors in Sweden, people who shared his high 



standards and whom he trusted. That let him loosen the reins of command; with actors like Max von 
Sydow, he could just suggest what he had in mind and watch as the great actor brought his ideas to 
life. Greater control could now come from letting go. 

A critical step in creating an efficient chain of command is assembling a skilled team that shares 
your goals and values. That team gives you many advantages: spirited, motivated people who can 
think on their own; an image as a delegator, a fair and democratic leader; and a saving in your own 
valuable energy, which you can redirect toward the larger picture. 

In creating this team, you are looking for people who make up for your deficiencies, who have 
the skills you lack. In the American Civil War, President Abraham Lincoln had a strategy for 
defeating the South, but he had no military background and was disdained by his generals. What good 
was a strategy if he could not realize it? But Lincoln soon found his teammate in General Ulysses S. 
Grant, who shared his belief in offensive warfare and who did not have an oversize ego. Once Lincoln 
discovered Grant, he latched on to him, put him in command, and let him run the war as he saw fit. 

Be careful in assembling this team that you are not seduced by expertise and intelligence. 
Character, the ability to work under you and with the rest of the team, and the capacity to accept 
responsibility and think independently are equally key. That is why Marshall tested Eisenhower for so 
long. You may not have as much time to spare, but never choose a man merely by his glittering 
resume. Look beyond his skills to his psychological makeup. 

Rely on the team you have assembled, but do not be its prisoner or give it undue influence. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had his infamous "brain trust," the advisers and cabinet members on whom he 
depended for their ideas and opinions, but he never let them in on the actual decision making, and he 
kept them from building up their own power base within the administration. He saw them simply as 
tools, extending his own abilities and saving him valuable time. He understood unity of command and 
was never seduced into violating it. 

A key function of any chain of command is to supply information rapidly from the trenches, 
letting you adapt fast to circumstances. The shorter and more streamlined the chain of command, the 
better for the flow of information. Even so, information is often diluted as it passes up the chain: the 
telling details that reveal so much become standardized and general as they are filtered through formal 
channels. Some on the chain, too, will interpret the information for you, filtering what you hear. To 
get more direct knowledge, you might occasionally want to visit the field yourself. Marshall would 
sometimes drop in on an army base incognito to see with his own eyes how his reforms were taking 
effect; he would also read letters from soldiers. But in these days of increasing complexity, this can 
consume far too much of your time. 

What you need is what the military historian Martin van Creveld calls "a directed telescope": 
people in various parts of the chain, and elsewhere, to give you instant information from the 
battlefield. These people— an informal network of friends, allies, and spies— let you bypass the slow- 
moving chain. The master of this game was Napoleon, who created a kind of shadow brigade of 
younger officers in all areas of the military, men chosen for their loyalty, energy, and intelligence. At 
a moment's notice, he would send one of these men to a far-off front or garrison, or even to enemy 
headquarters (ostensibly as a diplomatic envoy), with secret instructions to gather the kind of 
information he could not get fast enough through normal channels. In general, it is important to 
cultivate these directed telescopes and plant them throughout the group. They give you flexibility in 
the chain, room to maneuver in a generally rigid environment. 

The single greatest risk to your chain of command comes from the political animals in the group. 
People like this are inescapable; they spring up like weeds in any organization. Not only are they out 
for themselves, but they build factions to further their own agendas and fracture the cohesion you have 
built. Interpreting your commands for their own purposes, finding loopholes in any ambiguity, they 



create invisible breaks in the chain. 

Try to weed them out before they arrive. In hiring your team, look at the candidates' histories: 
Are they restless? Do they often move from place to place? That is a sign of the kind of ambition that 
will keep them from fitting in. When people seem to share your ideas exactly, be wary: they are 
probably mirroring them to charm you. The court of Queen Elizabeth I of England was full of political 
types. Elizabeth's solution was to keep her opinions quiet; on any issue, no one outside her inner circle 
knew where she stood. That made it hard for people to mirror her, to disguise their intentions behind a 
front of perfect agreement. Hers was a wise strategy. 

Another solution is to isolate the political moles— to give them no room to maneuver within the 
organization. Marshall accomplished this by infusing the group with his spirit of efficiency; disrupters 
of that spirit stood out and could quickly be isolated. In any event, do not be naive. Once you identify 
the moles in the group, you must act fast to stop them from building a power base from which to 
destroy your authority. 

Finally, pay attention to the orders themselves— their form as well as their substance. Vague 
orders are worthless. As they pass from person to person, they are hopelessly altered, and your staff 
comes to see them as symbolizing uncertainty and indecision. It is critical that you yourself be clear 
about what you want before issuing your orders. On the other hand, if your commands are too specific 
and too narrow, you will encourage people to behave like automatons and stop thinking for 
themselves— which they must do when the situation requires it. Erring in neither direction is an art. 

Here, as in so much else, Napoleon was the master. His orders were full of juicy details, which 
gave his officers a feel for how his mind worked while also allowing them interpretive leeway. He 
would often spell out possible contingencies, suggesting ways the officer could adapt his instructions 
if necessary. Most important, he made his orders inspiring. His language communicated the spirit of 
his desires. A beautifully worded order has extra power; instead of feeling like a minion, there only to 
execute the wishes of a distant emperor, the recipient becomes a participant in a great cause. Bland, 
bureaucratic orders filter down into listless activity and imprecise execution. Clear, concise, inspiring 
orders make officers feel in control and fill troops with fighting spirit. 

linage: The Reins. A horse with no bridle is useless, 
but equally bad is the horse whose reins you pull at 
every turn, in a vain effort at control. Control 
comes from almost letting go, holding the 
reins so lightly that the horse feels no tug 
but senses the slightest change in tension 
and responds as you desire. Not 
everyone can master 
such an art. 

Authority: Better one bad general than two good ones. 

—Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821) 

REVERSAL 

No good can ever come of divided leadership. If you are ever offered a position in which you will have 
to share command, turn it down, for the enterprise will fail and you will be held responsible. Better to 
take a lower position and let the other person have the job. 

It is always wise, however, to take advantage of your opponent's faulty command structure. 
Never be intimidated by an alliance of forces against you: if they share leadership, if they are ruled by 
committee, your advantage is more than enough. In fact, do as Napoleon did and seek out enemies 
with that kind of command structure. You cannot fail to win. 



SEGMENT YOUR FORCES 



THE CONTROLLED-CHAOS STRATEGY 



The critical elements in war are speed and adaptability— the ability to move and make decisions faster 
than the enemy. But speed and adaptability are hard to achieve today. We have more information than 
ever before at our fingertips, making interpretation and decision making more difficult. We have more 
people to manage, those people are more widely spread, and we face more uncertainty. Learn from 
Napoleon, warfare's greatest master: speed and adaptability come from flexible organization. Break 
your forces into independent groups that can operate and make decisions on their own. Make your 
forces elusive and unstoppable by infusing them with the spirit of the campaign, giving them a mission 
to accomplish, and then letting them run. 

Finally, a most important point to be considered is that the revolutionary system of command 
employed by Napoleon was the outcome not of any technological advances, as one might expect, but 
merely of superior organization and doctrine. The technical means at the emperor's disposal were 
not a whit more sophisticated than those of his opponents; he differed from them in that he 
possessed the daring and ingenuity needed to transcend the limits that technology had imposed on 
commanders for thousands of years. Whereas Napoleon's opponents sought to maintain control and 
minimize uncertainty by keeping their forces closely concentrated, Napoleon chose the opposite 
way, reorganizing and decentralizing his army in such a way as to enable its parts to operate 
independently for a limited period of time and consequently tolerate a higher degree of uncertainty. 
Rather than allowing the technological means at hand to dictate the method of strategy and the 
functioning of command, Napoleon made profitable use of the very limitations imposed by the 
technology. 
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CALCULATED DISORDER 

In 1800, by defeating Austria in the Battle of Marengo, Napoleon gained control of northern Italy and 
forced the Austrians to sign a treaty recognizing French territorial gains there and in Belgium. For the 
next five years, an uneasy peace held sway— but Napoleon crowned himself emperor of France, and 
many in Europe began to suspect that this Corsican upstart had limitless ambitions. Karl Mack, the 
Austrian quartermaster general and an older and influential member of the Austrian military, 
advocated a preemptive strike against France, with an army large enough to guarantee victory. He told 
his colleagues, "In war the object is to beat the enemy, not merely to avoid being beaten." 

Mack and like-minded officers slowly gained influence, and in April 1805, Austria, England, and 
Russia signed a treaty of alliance to wage war on France and force her to return to her pre-Napoleonic 
borders. That summer they formulated their plan: 95,000 Austrian troops would attack the French in 
northern Italy, redressing the humiliating defeat of 1800. Another 23,000 troops would secure the 
Tyrol, between Italy and Austria. Mack would then lead a force of 70,000 men west along the Danube 
into Bavaria, preventing this strategically located country from allying itself with France. Once 
encamped in Bavaria, Mack and his army would await the arrival a few weeks later of 75,000 troops 
from Russia; the two armies would link up, and this unstoppable force would march west into France. 
Meanwhile the English would attack the French at sea. More troops would later be funneled into each 
war zone, making for an army totaling 500,000 men overall— the largest military force ever assembled 



in Europe up to that point. Not even Napoleon could withstand an army more than twice the size of his 
own, moving in on him from all sides. 

In the middle of September, Mack began his phase of the campaign by advancing along the 
Danube to Ulm, in the heart of Bavaria. Having established his camp there, he felt hugely satisfied. 
Mack loathed disorder and uncertainty. He tried to think of everything in advance, to come up with a 
clear plan and make sure everyone stuck to it— "clockwork warfare," he called it. He thought his plan 
was perfect; nothing could go wrong. Napoleon was doomed. 

Mack had once been captured and forced to spend three years in France, where he had studied 
Napoleon's style of war. A key Napoleonic strategy was to make the enemy divide his forces, but now 
the trick was reversed: with trouble in Italy, Napoleon could not afford to send more than 70,000 
French troops across the Rhine into Germany and Bavaria. The moment he crossed the Rhine, the 
Austrians would know his intentions and would act to slow his march; his army would need at least 
two months to reach Ulm and the Danube. By then the Austrians would already have linked up with 
the Russians and swept through the Alsace and France. The strategy was as close to foolproof as any 
Mack had ever known. He savored the role he would play in destroying Napoleon, for he hated the 
man and all he represented— undisciplined soldiers, the fomenting of revolution throughout Europe, 
the constant threat to the status quo. For Mack the Russians could not arrive in Ulm too soon. 

We find our attention drawn repeatedly to what one might call "the organizational dimension of 
strategy." Military organizations, and the states that develop them, periodically assess their own 
ability to handle military threats. When they do so they tend to look at that which can be 
quantified: the number of troops, the quantities of ammunition, the readiness rates of key 
equipment, the amount of transport, and so on. Rarely, however, do they look at the adequacy of 
their organization as such, and particularly high level organization, to handle these challenges. Yet 
as Pearl Harbor and other cases suggest, it is in the deficiency of organizations that the embryo of 
misfortune develops. 

MILITARY MISFORTUNES: THE ANATOMY OF FAILURE IN WAR, ELIOT A. COHEN AND 

JOHN GOOCH, 1990 

Near the end of September, however, Mack began to sense something wrong. To the west of Ulm 
lay the Black Forest, between his own position and the French border. Suddenly scouts were telling 
him that a French army was passing through the forest in his direction. Mack was bewildered: it made 
the best sense for Napoleon to cross the Rhine into Germany farther to the north, where his passage 
east would be smoother and harder to stop. But now he was yet again doing the unexpected, funneling 
an army through a narrow opening in the Black Forest and sending it straight at Mack. Even if this 
move were just a feint, Mack had to defend his position, so he sent part of his army west into the 
Black Forest to stem the French advance long enough for the Russians to come to his aid. 

A few days later, Mack began to feel horribly confused. The French were proceeding through the 
Black Forest, and some of their cavalry had come quite far. At the same time, though, word reached 
Mack of a large French army somewhere to the north of his position. The reports were contradictory: 
some said this army was at Stuttgart, sixty miles northwest of Ulm; others had it more to the east or 
even farther to the north or— quite close, near the Danube. Mack could get no hard information, since 
the French cavalry that had come through the Black Forest blocked access to the north for 
reconnaissance. The Austrian general now faced what he feared most— uncertainty— and it was 
clouding his ability to think straight. Finally he ordered all of his troops back to Ulm, where he would 
concentrate his forces. Perhaps Napoleon intended to do battle at Ulm. At least Mack would have 



equal numbers. 

In early October, Austrian scouts were at last able to find out what was really going on, and it 
was a nightmare. A French army had crossed the Danube to the east of Ulm, blocking Mack's way 
back to Austria and cutting off the Russians. Another army lay to the south, blocking his route to Italy. 
How could 70,000 French soldiers appear in so many places at once? And move so fast? Gripped by 
panic, Mack sent probes in every direction. On October 11 his men discovered a weak point: only a 
small French force barred the way north and east. There he could push through and escape the French 
encirclement. He began to prepare for the march. But two days later, when he was on the point of 
ordering the retreat, his scouts reported that a large French force had appeared overnight, blocking the 
northeastern route as well. 

On October 20, finding out that the Russians had decided not to come to his rescue, Mack 
surrendered. Over 60,000 Austrian soldiers were taken prisoner with hardly a shot fired. It was one of 
the most splendidly bloodless victories in history. 

In the next few months, Napoleon's army turned east to deal with the Russians and remaining 
Austrians, culminating in his spectacular victory at Austerlitz. Meanwhile Mack languished in an 
Austrian prison, sentenced to two years for his role in this humiliating defeat. There he racked his 
brains (losing his sanity in the process, some said): Where had his plan gone wrong? How had an army 
appeared out of nowhere to his east, so easily swallowing him up? He had never seen anything like it, 
and he was trying to figure it out to the end of his days. 

The fact that, historically speaking, those armies have been most successful which did not turn 
their troops into automatons, did not attempt to control everything from the top, and allowed 
subordinate commanders considerable latitude has been abundantly demonstrated. The Roman 
centurions and military tribunes; Napoleon's marshals; Moltke's army commanders; Ludendorffs 
storm detachments... --all these are examples, each within its own stage of technological 
development, of the way things were done in some of the most successful military forces ever. 
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Interpretation 

History should not judge General Mack too harshly, for the French armies he faced in the fall of 1805 
represented one of the greatest revolutions in military history. For thousands of years, war had been 
fought in essentially the same way: the commander led his large and unified army into battle against 
an opponent of roughly equal size. He would never break up his army into smaller units, for that 
would violate the military principle of keeping one's forces concentrated; furthermore, scattering his 
forces would make them harder to monitor, and he would lose control over the battle. 

Suddenly Napoleon changed all that. In the years of peace between 1800 and 1805, he 
reorganized the French military, bringing different forces together to form the Grande Armee, 210,000 
men strong. He divided this army into several corps, each with its own cavalry, infantry, artillery, and 
general staff. Each was led by a marshal general, usually a young officer of proven strength in 
previous campaigns. Varying in size from 15,000 to 30,000 men, each corps was a miniature army 
headed by a miniature Napoleon. 

Patton's philosophy of command was: "Never tell people how to do things. Tell them what to do and 
they will surprise you with their ingenuity." 

PATTON: A GENIUS FOR WAR, CARLO D'ESTE, 1995 



The key to the system was the speed with which the corps could move. Napoleon would give the 
marshals their mission, then let them accomplish it on their own. Little time was wasted with the 
passing of orders back and forth, and smaller armies, needing less baggage, could march with greater 
speed. Instead of a single army moving in a straight line, Napoleon could disperse and concentrate his 
corps in limitless patterns, which to the enemy seemed chaotic and unreadable. 

This was the monster that Napoleon unleashed on Europe in September 1805. While a few corps 
were dispatched to northern Italy as a holding force against Austria's planned invasion there, seven 
corps moved east into Germany in a scattered array. A reserve force with much cavalry was sent 
through the Black Forest, drawing Mack to the west— and so making it harder for him to understand 
what was happening to the north and easier to entrap. (Napoleon understood Mack's simple 
psychology and how the appearance of disorder would paralyze him.) Meanwhile, with Stuttgart as a 
pivot, the seven corps wheeled south to the Danube and cut off Mack's various escape routes. One 
corps marshal, hearing that the northeastern route was weakly held, did not wait for Napoleon to send 
orders but simply sped and covered it on his own. Wherever Mack went, he would hit a corps large 
enough to hold him until the rest of the French army could tighten the circle. It was like a pack of 
coyotes against a rabbit. 

Agamemnon smiled and moved on, Coming next to the two captains Who shared the name Ajax As 
they were strapping on their helmets. Behind them a cloud of infantry loomed... Agamemnon Was 
glad to see them, and his words flew out: 'Ajax, both of you, Achaean commanders, I would be out 
of line if I issued you orders. You push your men to fight hard on your own. By Father Zeus, by 
Athena and Apollo, If all of my men had your kind of heart, King Priam's city would soon bow her 
head, Taken and ravaged under our hands. " 

THE ILIAD, HOMER, CIRCA NINTH CENTURY B.C. 

Understand: the future belongs to groups that are fluid, fast, and nonlinear. Your natural tendency 
as a leader may be to want to control the group, to coordinate its every movement, but that will just tie 
you to the past and to the slow-moving armies of history. It takes strength of character to allow for a 
margin of chaos and uncertainty—to let go a little— but by decentralizing your army and segmenting it 
into teams, you will gain in mobility what you lose in complete control. And mobility is the greatest 
force multiplier of them all. It allows you to both disperse and concentrate your army, throwing it into 
patterns instead of advancing in straight lines. These patterns will confuse and paralyze your 
opponents. Give your different corps clear missions that fit your strategic goals, then let them 
accomplish them as they see fit. Smaller teams are faster, more creative, more adaptable; their 
officers and soldiers are more engaged, more motivated. In the end, fluidity will bring you far more 
power and control than petty domination. 

Separate to live, unite to fight. 
-Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

The world is full of people looking for a secret formula for success and power. They do not want to 
think on their own; they just want a recipe to follow. They are attracted to the idea of strategy for that 
very reason. In their minds strategy is a series of steps to be followed toward a goal. They want these 
steps spelled out for them by an expert or a guru. Believing in the power of imitation, they want to 
know exactly what some great person has done before. Their maneuvers in life are as mechanical as 



their thinking. 

To separate yourself from such a crowd, you need to get rid of a common misconception: the 
essence of strategy is not to carry out a brilliant plan that proceeds in steps; it is to put yourself in 
situations where you have more options than the enemy does. Instead of grasping at Option A as the 
single right answer, true strategy is positioning yourself to be able to do A, B, or C depending on the 
circumstances. That is strategic depth of thinking, as opposed to formulaic thinking. 

Sun-tzu expressed this idea differently: what you aim for in strategy, he said, is shih, a position 
of potential force— the position of a boulder perched precariously on a hilltop, say, or of a bowstring 
stretched taut. A tap on the boulder, the release of the bowstring, and potential force is violently 
unleashed. The boulder or arrow can go in any direction; it is geared to the actions of the enemy. What 
matters is not following pre-ordained steps but placing yourself in shih and giving yourself options. 

Napoleon was probably unaware of Sun-tzu's concept of shih, yet he had perhaps history's 
greatest understanding of it. Once he had positioned his seven corps in their seemingly chaotic pattern 
along the Rhine and his reserve forces in the Black Forest, he was in shih. Wherever Mack turned, 
whatever he did, the Austrians were doomed. Napoleon had endless options while Mack had only a 
few, and all of them bad. 

It was during this period of post-war introspection and evaluation that one of the fundamental 
military concepts of Scharnhorst and Gneisenau coalesced into a clearly defined doctrine 
understandable to and understood by all officers in the Army. This was the concept of 
Auftragstaktik , or mission tactics. Moltke himself inserted in the draft of a new tactical manual for 
senior commanders the following lines: "A favorable situation will never be exploited if 
commanders wait for orders. The highest commander and the youngest soldier must always be 
conscious of the fact that omission and inactivity are worse than resorting to the wrong 
expedient."... Nothing epitomized the outlook and performance of the German General Staff, and of 
the German Army which it coordinated, more than this concept of mission tactics: the 
responsibility of each German officer and noncommissioned officer.. .to do without question or 
doubt whatever the situation required, as he saw it. This meant that he should act without awaiting 
orders, if action seemed necessary. It also meant that he should act contrary to orders, if these did 
not seem to be consistent with the situation. To make perfectly clear that action contrary to orders 
was not considered either as disobedience or lack of discipline, German commanders began to 
repeat one of Moltke 's favorite stories, of an incident observed while visiting the headquarters of 
Prince Frederick Charles. A major, receiving a tongue-lashing from the Prince for a tactical 
blunder, offered the excuse that he had been obeying orders, and reminded the Prince that a 
Prussian officer was taught that an order from a superior was tantamount to an order from the 
King. Frederick Charles promptly responded: "His Majesty made you a major because he believed 
you would know when not to obey his orders. " This simple story became guidance for all following 
generations of German officers. 

A GENIUS FOR WAR: THE GERMAN ARMY AND GENERAL STAFF, 1807-1945, COLONEL T.N. 

DUPUY, 1977 

Napoleon had always aimed at his version of shih, and he perfected it in the 1805 campaign. 
Obsessed with structure and organization, he developed the corps system, building flexibility into the 
very skeleton of his army. The lesson is simple: a rigid, centralized organization locks you into linear 
strategies; a fluid, segmented army gives you options, endless possibilities for reaching shih. Structure 
is strategy— perhaps the most important strategic choice you will make. Should you inherit a group, 



analyze its structure and alter it to suit your purposes. Pour your creative energy into its organization, 
making fluidity your goal. In doing so you will be following in the footsteps not only of Napoleon but 
of perhaps the greatest war machine in modern times, the Prussian (and later German) army. 

Shortly after Napoleon's devastating defeat of the Prussians at the Battle of Jena in 1806 (see 
chapter 2), the Prussian leaders did some soul-searching. They saw they were stuck in the past; their 
way of doing things was too rigid. Suddenly the military reformers, including Carl von Clausewitz, 
were taken seriously and given power. And what they decided to do was unprecedented in history: they 
would institutionalize success by designing a superior army structure. 

At the core of this revolution was the creation of a general staff, a cadre of officers specially 
trained and educated in strategy, tactics, and leadership. A king, a prime minister, or even a general 
might be incompetent at war, but a group of brilliant and well-trained officers on the army's staff 
could compensate for his failures. The structure of this body was unfixed: each new chief of staff 
could alter its size and function to suit his needs and the times. After each campaign or training 
exercise, the staff would rigorously examine itself and its performance. A whole section was created 
for the purpose of these examinations and for the study of military history. The general staff would 
learn from its mistakes and those of others. It was to be a work permanently in progress. 

The most important reform was the development of the Auftragstaktik (mission-oriented 
command system). In German there are two words for "command": Auftrag and Befehl. A Befehl is an 
order to be obeyed to the letter. An Auftrag is much more general: it is a statement of overall mission, 
a directive to be followed in its spirit, not its letter. The Auftragstaktik-- inspired by Prussia's 
archenemy Napoleon and the leeway he gave his marshals— permeated the general staff. Officers were 
first inculcated with the philosophy of German warfare: speed, the need to take the offensive, and so 
on. Then they were put through exercises to help them develop their ability to think on their own, to 
make decisions that met the overall philosophy but responded to the circumstances of the moment. 
Leading the equivalent of a corps in battle, officers were given missions to accomplish and then were 
let loose. They were judged by the results of their actions, not on how those results were achieved. 

The general staff (with a few interruptions) was in place from 1808 to the end of World War II. 
During that period the Germans consistently outfought other armies in the field-including the Allies in 
World War I, despite the severe limitations of trench warfare. Their success culminated in the most 
devastating military victory in modern history: the 1940 blitzkrieg invasion of France and the Low 
Countries, when the German army ran rings around the rigid defenses of the French. It was the 
structure of their army, and their use of the Auftragstaktik, that gave them more options and greater 
potential force. 

The German general staff should serve as the organizational model for any group that aims at 
mobility and strategic depth. First, the staff's structure was fluid, allowing its leaders to adapt it to 
their own needs. Second, it examined itself constantly and modified itself according to what it had 
learned. Third, it replicated its structure through the rest of the army: its officers trained the officers 
below them, and so on down the line. The smallest team was inculcated with the overall philosophy of 
the group. Finally, rather than issuing rigid orders, the staff embraced the mission command, the 
Auftragstaktik. By making officers and soldiers feel more creatively engaged, this tactic improved 
their performance and sped up the decision-making process. Mobility was written into the system. 

The key to the Auftragstaktik is an overall group philosophy. This can be built around the cause 
you are fighting for or a belief in the evil of the enemy you face. It can also include the style of 
warfare— defensive, mobile, ruthlessly aggressive— that best suits it. You must bring the group together 
around this belief. Then, through training and creative exercises, you must deepen its hold on them, 
infuse it into their blood. Now, when you unleash your corps on their missions, you can trust their 
decisions and feel confident in your power to coordinate them. 



The Mongol hordes led by Genghis Khan in the first half of the thirteenth century were perhaps 
the closest precursors to Napoleon's corps. Genghis, who preached a philosophy of Mongol 
superiority, was a master of mobility in warfare. His segmented forces could disperse and concentrate 
in complicated patterns; the armies that faced them were shocked at how chaotic they seemed, so 
impossible to figure out, yet they maneuvered with amazing coordination. Mongol soldiers knew what 
to do, and when, without being told. For their victims the only explanation was that they were 
possessed by the devil. 

The sinister coordination of the Mongols, however, was actually the result of rigorous training. 
Every winter in peacetime, Genghis would run the Great Hunt, a three-month-long operation in which 
he would scatter the entire Mongol army along an eighty-mile line in the steppes of Central Asia and 
what is now Mongolia. A flag in the ground hundreds of miles away marked the hunt's endpoint. The 
line would advance, driving before it all the animals in its path. Slowly, in an intricately 
choreographed maneuver, the ends of the line would curve to form a circle, trapping the animals 
within. (The hunt's endpoint would form the center of the circle.) As the circle tightened, the animals 
were killed; the most dangerous of them, the tigers, were left till last. The Great Hunt exercised the 
Mongols' ability to communicate through signals at a distance, coordinate their movements with 
precision, know what to do in different circumstances, and act without waiting for orders. Even 
bravery became an exercise, when individual soldiers would have to take on a tiger. Through hunting 
and a form of play, Genghis could instill his philosophy, develop cohesion and trust among his men, 
and tighten his army's discipline. 

[Tom] Yaw/key was thirty years old when he bought the Red Sox, a hopelessly bankrupt team that 
had won only forty-three games the previous season and averaged only 2,365 paying customers. 
The ball club became his toy. Because he loved his players, he spoiled them rotten. And because he 
spoiled them rotten, they praised him to the skies.... There is a well-publicized exchange in which 
Bobby Doerr asks Tommy Henrich why the Red Sox weren't able to beat the Yankees in big games. 
"Weren't we good enough?" Doerr asks. It wasn't that they weren't good enough, Henrich answers. 
"Your owner was too good to you. The Red Sox didn't have to get into the World Series to drive 
Cadillacs. The Yankees did."... [The Red Sox organization] was an amateur operation... pitted 
against the toughest, most professional operation of all time. 

HITTER: THE LIFE AND TURMOILS OF TED WILLIAMS, ED LINN, 1993 

In unifying your own hordes, find exercises to increase your troops' knowledge of and trust in 
each other. This will develop implicit communication skills between them and their intuitive sense of 
what to do next. Time will not then be wasted in the endless transmission of messages and orders or in 
constantly monitoring your troops in the field. If you can disguise these exercises as play, as in the 
Great Hunt, so much the better. 

Throughout the 1940s and '50s, two great baseball organizations did battle: the Boston Red Sox, 
built around Ted Williams, and the New York Yankees, with their great hitter Joe DiMaggio. The 
owner of the Red Sox, Tom Yawkey, believed in pampering his players, creating a pleasant 
environment for them, developing friendships with them. A happy team would play well, he thought. 
For this purpose he went drinking with his men, played cards with them, checked them in to nice 
hotels on tour. He also meddled in managerial decisions, always with an eye toward making things 
better for his players and keeping them happy. 

The Yankees' philosophy was very different, emphasizing discipline and victory at all costs. The 
organization's separate parts stayed out of one another's business— they understood the team ethos and 



knew they would be judged on results. The manager was left to make his own decisions. Yankee 
players felt an intense need to live up to the team's winning traditions; they were afraid of losing. 

In those two decades, the Red Sox players fought among themselves, fell into factions, whined 
and complained at any perceived slight, and won just one pennant. The Yankees were cohesive and 
spirited; they won thirteen pennants and ten World Series. The lesson is simple: do not confuse a 
chummy, clublike atmosphere with team spirit and cohesion. Coddling your soldiers and acting as if 
everyone were equal will ruin discipline and promote the creation of factions. Victory will forge 
stronger bonds than superficial friendliness, and victory comes from discipline, training, and 
ruthlessly high standards. 

Finally, you need to structure your group according to your soldiers' strengths and weaknesses, to 
their social circumstances. To do that you must be attuned to the human side of your troops; you must 
understand them, and the spirit of the times, inside and out. 

In a real sense, maximum disorder was our equilibrium. 

T. E. LAWRENCE, 1885-1935 

During the American Civil War, the Union generals struggled with the ragtag nature of their 
army. Unlike the disciplined, well-trained troops of the Confederacy, many Northern soldiers had been 
forcibly conscripted at the last minute; they were pioneers, rugged frontiersmen, and they were 
fiercely independent. Some generals tried desperately to instill discipline, and mostly they failed. 
Others just paid attention to map strategy, while their armies continued to perform badly. 

General William Tecumseh Sherman had a different solution: he changed his organization to suit 
the personalities of his men. He created a more democratic army, encouraged initiative in his officers, 
let them dress as they saw fit; he loosened outward discipline to foster morale and group spirit. Like 
frontiersmen generally, his soldiers were restless and nomadic, so he exploited their mobility and kept 
his army in perpetual motion, always marching faster than his enemies could. Of all the Union armies, 
Sherman's were the most feared and performed the best. 

Like Sherman, do not struggle with your soldiers' idiosyncrasies, but rather turn them into a 
virtue, a way to increase your potential force. Be creative with the group's structure, keeping your 
mind as fluid and adaptable as the army you lead. 

Image: 

The Spider's Web. 
Most animals attack along a 
straight line; the spider weaves 
a web, adapted to its location and 
spun in a pattern, whether simple or 
complex. Once the web is woven, the 
work is done. The spider has no 
need to hunt, it simply waits for 
the next fool to fall into the 
web's barely visible 
^i.i and-. 

Authority: Thus the army...moves for advantage, and changes through segmenting and 
reuniting. Thus its speed is like the wind, its slowness like the forest; its invasion and 
plundering like a fire.... It is as difficult to know as the darkness; in movement it is like 
thunder. 

—The Art of War, Sun-tzu, (fourth century B.C.) 



REVERSAL 

Since the structure of your army has to be suited to the people who compose it, the rule of 
decentralization is flexible: some people respond better to rigid authority. Even if you run a looser 
organization, there may be times when you will have to tighten it and give your officers less freedom. 
Wise generals set nothing in stone, always retaining the ability to reorganize their army to fit the 
times and their changing needs. 



TRANSFORM YOUR WAR INTO A CRUSADE 



MORALE STRATEGIES 



The secret to motivating people and maintaining their morale is to get them to think less about 
themselves and more about the group. Involve them in a cause, a crusade against a hated enemy. Make 
them see their survival as tied to the success of the army as a whole. In a group in which people have 
truly bonded, moods and emotions are so contagious that it becomes easy to infect your troops with 
enthusiasm. Lead from the front: let your soldiers see you in the trenches, making sacrifices for the 
cause. That will fill them with the desire to emulate and please you. Make both rewards and 
punishments rare but meaningful. Remember: a motivated army can work wonders, making up for any 
lack of material resources. 

THE ART OF MAN MANAGEMENT 

We humans are selfish by nature. Our first thoughts in any situation revolve around our own interests: 
How will this affect me? How will it help me? At the same time, by necessity, we try to disguise our 
selfishness, making our motives look altruistic or disinterested. Our inveterate selfishness and our 
ability to disguise it are problems for you as a leader. You may think that the people working for you 
are genuinely enthusiastic and concerned— that is what they say, that is what their actions suggest. 
Then slowly you see signs that this person or that is using his or her position in the group to advance 
purely personal interests. One day you wake up to find yourself leading an army of selfish, conniving 
individuals. 

You can do nothing with an army that is an amalgam of a hundred people here, a hundred people 
there, and so on. What can be achieved with four thousand men, united and standing shoulder to 
shoulder, you cannot do with forty or even four hundred thousand men who are divided and pulled 
this way and that by internal conflicts.... 

RULES OF WAR AND BRAVERY, MUBARAKSHAH, PERSIA, THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

That is when you start thinking about morale— about finding a way to motivate your troops and 
forge them into a group. Perhaps you try artfully to praise people, to offer them the possibility of 
reward— only to find you have spoiled them, strengthening their selfishness. Perhaps you try 
punishments and discipline— only to make them resentful and defensive. Perhaps you try to fire them 
up with speeches and group activities— but people are cynical nowadays; they will see right through 
you. 

The problem is not what you are doing but the fact that it comes late. You have begun to think 
about morale only after it has become an issue, not before. That is your mistake. Learn from history's 
great motivators and military leaders: the way to get soldiers to work together and maintain morale is 
to make them feel part of a group that is fighting for a worthy cause. That distracts them from their 
own interests and satisfies their human need to feel part of something bigger than they are. The more 
they think of the group, the less they think of themselves. They soon begin to link their own success to 
the group's; their own interests and the larger interests coincide. In this kind of army, people know 
that selfish behavior will disgrace them in the eyes of their companions. They become attuned to a 
kind of group conscience. 

Morale is contagious: put people in a cohesive, animated group and they naturally catch that 



spirit. If they rebel or revert to selfish behavior, they are easily isolated. You must establish this 
dynamic the minute you become the group's leader; it can only come from the top— that is, from you. 

The ability to create the right group dynamic, to maintain the collective spirit, is known in 
military language as "man management." History's great generals— Alexander the Great, Hannibal, 
Napoleon— were all masters of the art, which for military men is more than simply important: in battle 
it can be the deciding issue, a matter of life and death. In war, Napoleon once said, "The moral is to 
the physical as three to one." He meant that his troops' fighting spirit was crucial in the outcome of the 
battle: with motivated soldiers he could beat an army three times the size of his own. 

To create the best group dynamic and prevent destructive morale problems, follow these eight 
crucial steps culled from the writings and experiences of the masters of the art. It is important to 
follow as many of the steps as possible; none is less important than any other. 

Step 1: Unite your troops around a cause. Make them fight for an idea. Now more than ever, 
people have a hunger to believe in something. They feel an emptiness, which, left alone, they might 
try to fill with drugs or spiritual fads, but you can take advantage of it by channeling it into a cause 
you can convince them is worth fighting for. Bring people together around a cause and you create a 
motivated force. 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted! Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though lock'd up in steel, Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

KING HENRY V, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1616 

There are always moments when the commander's place is not back with his staff but up with the 
troops. It is sheer nonsense to say that maintenance of the men's morale is the job of the battalion 
commander alone. The higher the rank, the greater the effect of the example. The men tend to feel 
no kind of contact with a commander who, they know, is sitting somewhere in headquarters. What 
they want is what might be termed a physical contact with him. In moments of panic, fatigue, or 
disorganization, or when something out of the ordinary has to be demanded from them, the 
personal example of the commander works wonders, especially if has had the wit to create some 
sort of legend around himself. 

FIELD MARSHAL ERWIN ROMMEL, 1891-1944 

The cause can be anything you wish, but you should represent it as progressive: it fits the times, 
it is on the side of the future, so it is destined to succeed. If necessary, you can give it a veneer of 
spirituality. It is best to have some kind of enemy to hate— an enemy can help a group to define itself 
in opposition. Ignore this step and you are left with an army of mercenaries. You will deserve the fate 
that usually awaits such armies. 

Step 2: Keep their bellies full. People cannot stay motivated if their material needs go unmet. If they 
feel exploited in any way, their natural selfishness will come to the surface and they will begin to peel 
off from the group. Use a cause— something abstract or spiritual— to bring them together, but meet 
their material needs. You do not have to spoil them by overpaying them; a paternalistic feeling that 
they are being taken care of, that you are thinking of their comfort, is more important. Attending to 
their physical needs will make it easier to ask more of them when the time comes. 

Step 3: Lead from the front. The enthusiasm with which people join a cause inevitably wanes. One 
thing that speeds up its loss, and that produces discontent, is the feeling that the leaders do not 



practice what they preach. Right from the beginning, your troops must see you leading from the front, 
sharing their dangers and sacrifices— taking the cause as seriously as they do. Instead of trying to push 
them from behind, make them run to keep up with you. 

Step 4: Concentrate their ch'L There is a Chinese belief in an energy called ch'i, which dwells in all 
living things. All groups have their own level of ch'i, physical and psychological. A leader must 
understand this energy and know how to manipulate it. 

Idleness has a terrible effect on ch'i. When soldiers are not working, their spirits lower. Doubts 
creep in, and selfish interests take over. Similarly, being on the defensive, always waiting and reacting 
to what the enemy dishes out, will also lower ch'i. So keep your soldiers busy, acting for a purpose, 
moving in a direction. Do not make them wait for the next attack; propelling them forward will excite 
them and make them hungry for battle. Aggressive action concentrates ch'i, and concentrated ch'i is 
full of latent force. 

During the Spring and Autumn era, the state of Qi was invaded by the states of Jin and Yan. At first 
the invaders overcame the military forces of Qi. One of the eminent nobles of the court of Qi 
recommended the martialist Tian Rangju to the lord of Qi. To this man, later called Sima Rangju, is 
attributed the famous military handbook "Sima's Art of War.". ..The lord of Qi then summoned 
Rangju to discuss military matters with him. The lord was very pleased with what Rangju had to 
say, and he made him a general, appointing him to lead an army to resist the aggression of the 
forces of Yan and Jin. Rangju said, "I am lowly in social status, yet the lord has promoted me from 
the ranks and placed me above even the grandees. The soldiers are not yet loyal to me, and the 
common people are not familiar with me; as a man of little account, my authority is slight. I request 
one of your favorite ministers, someone honored by the state, to be overseer of the army." The lord 
acceded to this request and appointed a nobleman to be the overseer. Rangju took his leave, 
arranging to meet the nobleman at the military headquarters at noon the following day. Then 
Rangju hastened back to set up a sundial and a water-clock to await the new overseer. Now this 
new overseer was a proud and haughty aristocrat, and he imagined that as overseer he was leading 
his own army. Because of his pride and arrogance, he did not see any need to hurry, in spite of his 
promise with Rangju the martial master. His relatives and close associates gave him a farewell 
party, and he stayed to drink with them. At noon the next day, the new overseer had not arrived at 
headquarters. Rangju took down the sundial and emptied the water-clock. He assembled the troops 
and informed them of the agreement with the new overseer. That evening the nobleman finally 
arrived. Rangju said to him, "Why are you late?" He said, "My relatives, who are grandees, gave 
me a farewell party, so I stayed for that." Rangju said, "On the day a military leader receives his 
orders, he forgets about his home; when a promise is made in the face of battle, one forgets his 
family; when the war drums sound, one forgets his own body. Now hostile states have invaded our 
territory; the state is in an uproar; the soldiers are exposed at the borders; the lord cannot rest or 
enjoy his food; the lives of the common people all depend on you--how can you talk about farewell 
parties?" Rangju then summoned the officer in charge of military discipline and asked him, 
"According to military law, what happens to someone who arrives later than an appointed time?" 
The officer replied, "He is supposed to be decapitated. " Terrified, the aristocrat had a messenger 
rush back to report this to the lord and beseech him for help. But the haughty nobleman was 
executed before the messenger even returned, and his execution was announced to the army. The 
soldiers all shook with fear. Eventually the lord sent an emissary with a letter pardoning the 
nobleman, who was, after all, the new overseer of the army. The emissary galloped right into camp 
on horseback with the lord's message. Rangju said, "When a general is in the field, there are orders 



he doesn't take from the ruler." He also said to the disciplinary officer, "It is a rule that there shall 
be no galloping through camp, yet now the emissary has done just that. What should be done with 
him?" The officer said, "He should be executed." The emissary was petrified, but Rangju said, "It is 
not proper to kill an emissary of the lord," and had two of the emissary's attendants executed in his 
stead. This too was announced to the army. Rangju sent the emissary back to report to the lord, and 
then he set out with the army. When the soldiers made camp, Rangju personally oversaw the 
digging of wells, construction of stoves, preparation of food and drink, and care of the sick. He 
shared all of the supplies of the leadership with the soldiers, personally eating the same rations as 
they. He was especially kind to the weary and weakened. After three days, Rangju called the troops 
to order. Even those who were ill wanted to go along, eager to go into battle for Rangju. When the 
armies of Jin and Yan heard about this, they withdrew from the state of Qi. Now Rangju led his 
troops to chase them down and strike them. Eventually he recovered lost territory and returned 
with the army victorious. 

MASTERING THE ART OF WAR: ZHUGE LIANG'S AND LIU JI'S COMMENTARIES ON THE 

CLASSIC BY SUN-TZU, TRANSLATED BY THOMAS CLEARY, 1989 

Step 5: Play to their emotions. The best way to motivate people is not through reason but through 
emotion. Humans, however, are naturally defensive, and if you begin with an appeal to their emotions- 
-some histrionic harangue— they will see you as manipulative and will recoil. An emotional appeal 
needs a setup: lower their defenses, and make them bond as a group, by putting on a show, 
entertaining them, telling a story. Now they have less control over their emotions and you can 
approach them more directly, moving them easily from laughter to anger or hatred. Masters of man 
management have a sense of drama: they know when and how to hit their soldiers in the gut. 

Step 6: Mix harshness and kindness. The key to man management is a balance of punishment and 
reward. Too many rewards will spoil your soldiers and make them take you for granted; too much 
punishment will destroy their morale. You need to hit the right balance. Make your kindness rare and 
even an occasional warm comment or generous act will be powerfully meaningful. Anger and 
punishment should be equally rare; instead your harshness should take the form of setting very high 
standards that few can reach. Make your soldiers compete to please you. Make them struggle to see 
less harshness and more kindness. 

Step 7: Build the group myth. The armies with the highest morale are armies that have been tested in 
battle. Soldiers who have fought alongside one another through many campaigns forge a kind of group 
myth based on their past victories. Living up to the tradition and reputation of the group becomes a 
matter of pride; anyone who lets it down feels ashamed. To generate this myth, you must lead your 
troops into as many campaigns as you can. It is wise to start out with easy battles that they can win, 
building up their confidence. Success alone will help bring the group together. Create symbols and 
slogans that fit the myth. Your soldiers will want to belong. 

Step 8: Be ruthless with grumblers. Allow grumblers and the chronically disaffected any leeway at 
all and they will spread disquiet and even panic throughout the group. As fast as you can, you must 
isolate them and get rid of them. All groups contain a core of people who are more motivated and 
disciplined than the rest— your best soldiers. Recognize them, cultivate their goodwill, and set them up 
as examples. These people will serve as natural ballasts against those who are disaffected and panicky. 

You know, I am sure, that not numbers or strength brings victory in war; but whichever army goes 



into battle stronger in soul, their enemies generally cannot withstand them. 

-Xenophon (4307-355? B.C.) 

HISTORICAL EXAMPLES 

1. In the early 1630s, Oliver Cromwell (1599-1658), a provincial gentleman farmer in 
Cambridgeshire, England, fell victim to a depression and to constant thoughts of death. Deep in crisis, 
he converted to the Puritan religion, and suddenly his life took a new turn: he felt he had experienced a 
direct communion with God. Now he believed in providence, the idea that everything happens for a 
reason and according to God's will. Whereas before he had been despondent and indecisive, now he 
was filled with purpose: he thought himself among God's elect. 

Eventually Cromwell became a member of Parliament and a vocal defender of the common 
people in their grievances against the aristocracy. Yet he felt marked by providence for something 
larger than politics: he had visions of a great crusade. In 1642, Parliament, in a bitter struggle with 
Charles I, voted to cut off the king's funds until he agreed to limits on royal power. When Charles 
refused, civil war broke out between the Cavaliers (supporters of the king, who wore their hair long) 
and the Roundheads (the rebels, so called since they cropped their hair short). Parliament's most 
fervent supporters were Puritans like Cromwell, who saw the war against the king as his chance— more 
than his chance, his calling. 

Although Cromwell had no military background, he hurriedly formed a troop of sixty horsemen 
from his native Cambridgeshire. His aim was to incorporate them in a larger regiment, gain military 
experience by fighting under another commander, and slowly prove his worth. He was confident of 
ultimate victory, for he saw his side as unbeatable: after all, God was on their side, and all his men 
were believers in the cause of creating a more pious England. 

Despite his lack of experience, Cromwell was something of a military visionary: he imagined a 
new kind of warfare spearheaded by a faster, more mobile cavalry, and in the war's first few months 
he proved a brave and effective leader. He was given more troops to command but soon realized that 
he had grossly overestimated the fighting spirit of those on his side: time and again he led cavalry 
charges that pierced enemy lines, only to watch in disgust as his soldiers broke order to plunder the 
enemy camp. Sometimes he tried to hold part of his force in reserve to act as reinforcements later in 
the battle, but the only command they listened to was to advance, and in retreat they were hopelessly 
disordered. Representing themselves as crusaders, Cromwell's men were revealed by battle as 
mercenaries, fighting for pay and adventure. They were useless. 

In 1643, when Cromwell was made a colonel at the head of his own regiment, he decided to break 
with the past. From now on, he would recruit only soldiers of a certain kind: men who, like himself, 
had experienced religious visions and revelations. He sounded out the aspirants, tested them for the 
depth of their faith. Departing from a long tradition, he appointed commoners, not aristocrats, as 
officers; as he wrote to a friend, "I had rather have a plain russet-coated captain that knows what he 
fights for, and loves what he knows, than that which you call a gentleman and is nothing else." 
Cromwell made his recruits sing psalms and pray together. In a stern check on bad discipline, he 
taught them to see all their actions as part of God's plan. And he looked after them in an unusual way 
for the times, making sure they were well fed, well clothed, and promptly paid. 

When Cromwell's army went into battle, it was now a force to reckon with. The men rode in tight 
formation, loudly singing psalms. As they neared the king's forces, they would break into a "pretty 
round trot," not the headlong and disorderly charge of other troops. Even in contact with the enemy, 
they kept their order, and they retreated with as much discipline as when they advanced. Since they 
believed that God was with them, they had no fear of death: they could march straight up a hill into 



enemy fire without breaking step. Having gained control over his cavalry, Cromwell could maneuver 
them with infinite flexibility. His troops won battle after battle. 

In 1645, Cromwell was named lieutenant general of the cavalry in the New Model Army. That 
year, at the Battle of Naseby, his disciplined regiment was crucial in the Roundheads' victory. A few 
days later, his cavalry finished off the Royalist forces at Langport, effectively putting an end to the 
first stage of the Civil War. 

Interpretation 

That Cromwell is generally considered one of history's great military leaders is all the more 
remarkable given that he learned soldiery on the job. During the second stage of the Civil War, he 
became head of the Roundhead armies, and later, after defeating King Charles and having him 
executed, he became Lord Protector of England. Although he was ahead of his times with his visions 
of mobile warfare, Cromwell was not a brilliant strategist or field tactician; his success lay in the 
morale and discipline of his cavalry, and the secret to those was the quality of the men he recruited— 
true believers in his cause. Such men were naturally open to his influence and accepting of his 
discipline. With each new victory, they grew more committed to him and more cohesive. He could ask 
the most of them. 

Above all else, then, pay attention to your staff, to those you recruit to your cause. Many will 
pretend to share your beliefs, but your first battle will show that all they wanted was a job. Soldiers 
like these are mercenaries and will get you nowhere. True believers are what you want; expertise and 
impressive resumes matter less than character and the capacity for sacrifice. Recruits of character will 
give you a staff already open to your influence, making morale and discipline infinitely easier to 
attain. This core personnel will spread the gospel for you, keeping the rest of the army in line. As far 
as possible in this secular world, make battle a religious experience, an ecstatic involvement in 
something transcending the present. 

2. In 1931 the twenty- three-year-old Lyndon Baines Johnson was offered the kind of job he had been 
dreaming of: secretary to Richard Kleberg, newly elected congressman from Texas's Fourteenth 
Congressional District. Johnson was a high-school debating teacher at the time, but he had worked on 
several political campaigns and was clearly a young man of ambition. His students at Sam Houston 
High— in Houston, Texas— assumed that he would quickly forget about them, but, to the surprise of two 
of his best debaters, L. E. Jones and Gene Latimer, he not only kept in touch, he wrote to them 
regularly from Washington. Six months later came a bigger surprise still: Johnson invited Jones and 
Latimer to Washington to work as his assistants. With the Depression at its height, jobs were scarce— 
particularly jobs with this kind of potential. The two teenagers grabbed the opportunity. Little did they 
know what they were in for. 

The pay was ridiculously low, and it soon became clear that Johnson intended to work the two 
men to their human limit. They put in eighteen-or twenty-hour days, mostly answering constituents' 
mail. "The chief has a knack, or, better said, a genius for getting the most out of those around him," 
Latimer later wrote. "He'd say, 'Gene, it seems L.E.'s a little faster than you today.' And I'd work 
faster. 'L.E., he's catching up with you.' And pretty soon, we'd both be pounding [the typewriter] for 
hours without stopping, just as fast as we could." 

Jones didn't usually take orders too well, but he found himself working harder and harder for 
Johnson. His boss seemed destined for something great: that Johnson would scale the heights of power 
was written all over his face— and he would bring the ambitious Jones along with him. Johnson could 
also turn everything into a cause, making even the most trivial issue a crusade for Kleberg's 
constituents, and Jones felt part of that crusade— part of history. 



The most important reason for both Jones's and Latimer's willingness to work so hard, though, 
was that Johnson worked still harder. When Jones trudged into the office at five in the morning, the 
lights would already be on, and Johnson would be hard at work. He was also the last to leave. He never 
asked his employees to do anything he wouldn't do himself. His energy was intense, boundless, and 
contagious. How could you let such a man down by working less hard than he did? 

THE WOLVES AND THE DOGS AT WAR 

One day, enmity broke out between the dogs and the wolves. The dogs elected a Greek to be their 
general. But he was in no hurry to engage in battle, despite the violent intimidation of the wolves. 
"Understand," he said to them, "why I deliberately put off engagement. It is because one must 
always take counsel before acting. The wolves, on the one hand, are all of the same race, all of the 
same color. But our soldiers have very varied habits, and each one is proud of his own country. 
Even their colors are not uniform: some are black, some russet, and others white or ash-grey. How 
can I lead into battle those who are not in harmony and who are all dissimilar?' In all armies it is 
unity of will and purpose which assures victory over the enemy. 

FABLES, AESOP, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 

Not only was Johnson relentlessly demanding, but his criticisms were often cruel. Occasionally, 
though, he would do Jones and Latimer some unexpected favor or praise them for something they 
hadn't realized he had noticed. At moments like this, the two young men quickly forgot the many 
bitter moments in their work. For Johnson, they felt, they would go to the ends of the earth. 

And indeed Johnson rose through the ranks, first winning influence within Kleberg's office, then 
gaining the attention of President Franklin D. Roosevelt himself. In 1935, Roosevelt named Johnson 
Texas state director for the recently built National Youth Administration. Now Johnson began to build 
a larger team around the core of his two devoted assistants; he also built loyalties in a scattering of 
others for whom he found jobs in Washington. The dynamic he had created with Jones and Latimer 
now repeated itself on a larger scale: assistants competed for his attention, tried to please him, to meet 
his standards, to be worthy of him and of his causes. 

In 1937, when Congressman James Buchanan suddenly died, the seat for Texas's Tenth District 
unexpectedly fell empty. Despite the incredible odds against him— he was still relatively unknown and 
way too young— Johnson decided to run and called in his chips: his carefully cultivated acolytes 
poured into Texas, becoming chauffeurs, canvassers, speechwriters, barbecue cooks, crowd 
entertainers, nurses— whatever the campaign needed. In the six short weeks of the race, Johnson's foot 
soldiers covered the length and breadth of the Tenth District. And in front of them at every step was 
Johnson himself, campaigning as if his life depended on it. One by one, he and his team won over 
voters in every corner of the district, and finally, in one of the greatest upsets in any American 
political race, Johnson won the election. His later career, first as a senator, then as U.S. president, 
obscured the foundation of his first great success: the army of devoted and tireless followers that he 
had carefully built up over the previous five years. 

Interpretation 

Lyndon Johnson was an intensely ambitious young man. He had neither money nor connections but 
had something more valuable: an understanding of human psychology. To command influence in the 
world, you need a power base, and here human beings— a devoted army of followers— are more 
valuable than money. They will do things for you that money cannot buy. 

That army is tricky to build. People are contradictory and defensive: push them too hard and they 



resent you; treat them well and they take you for granted. Johnson avoided those traps by making his 
staff want his approval. To do that he led from the front. He worked harder than any of his staff, and 
his men saw him do it; failing to match him would have made them feel guilty and selfish. A leader 
who works that hard stirs competitive instincts in his men, who do all they can to prove themselves 
worthier than their teammates. By showing how much of his own time and effort he was willing to 
sacrifice, Johnson earned their respect. Once he had that respect, criticism, even when harsh, became 
an effective motivator, making his followers feel they were disappointing him. At the same time, 
some kind act out of the blue would break down any ability to resist him. 

Hannibal was the greatest general of antiquity by reason of his admirable comprehension of the 
morale of combat, of the morale of the soldier, whether his own or the enemy's. He shows his 
greatness in this respect in all the different incidents of war, of campaign, of action. His men were 
not better than the Roman soldiers. They were not as well-armed, one-half less in number. Yet he 
was always the conqueror. He understood the value of morale. He had the absolute confidence of 
his people. In addition, he had the art, in commanding an army, of always securing the advantage 
of morale. 

COLONEL CHARLES ARDANT DU PICQ, 1821-70 

Understand: morale is contagious, and you, as leader, set the tone. Ask for sacrifices you won't 
make yourself (doing everything through assistants) and your troops grow lethargic and resentful; act 
too nice, show too much concern for their well-being, and you drain the tension from their souls and 
create spoiled children who whine at the slightest pressure or request for more work. Personal 
example is the best way to set the proper tone and build morale. When your people see your devotion 
to the cause, they ingest your spirit of energy and self-sacrifice. A few timely criticisms here and there 
and they will only try harder to please you, to live up to your high standards. Instead of having to push 
and pull your army, you will find them chasing after you. 

3. In May of 218 B.C., the great general Hannibal, of Carthage in modern Tunisia, embarked on a bold 
plan: he would lead an army through Spain, Gaul, and across the Alps into northern Italy. His goal was 
to defeat Rome's legions on their own soil, finally putting an end to Rome's expansionist policies. 

The Alps were a tremendous obstacle to military advance— in fact, the march of an army across 
the high mountains was unprecedented. Yet in December of that year, after much hardship, Hannibal 
reached northern Italy, catching the Romans completely off guard and the region undefended. There 
was a price to pay, however: of Hannibal's original 102,000 soldiers, a mere 26,000 survived, and they 
were exhausted, hungry, and demoralized. Worse, there was no time to rest: a Roman army was on its 
way and had already crossed the Po River, only a few miles from the Carthaginian camp. 

On the eve of his army's first battle with the fearsome Roman legions, Hannibal somehow had to 
bring his worn-out men alive. He decided to put on a show: gathering his army together, he brought in 
a group of prisoners and told them that if they fought one another to the death in a gladiatorial contest, 
the victors would win freedom and a place in the Carthaginian army. The prisoners agreed, and 
Hannibal's soldiers were treated to hours of bloody entertainment, a great distraction from their 
troubles. 

When the fighting was over, Hannibal addressed his men. The contest had been so enjoyable, he 
said, because the prisoners had fought so intensely. That was partly because the weakest man grows 
fierce when losing means death, but there was another reason as well: they had the chance to join the 
Carthaginian army, to go from being abject prisoners to free soldiers fighting for a great cause, the 
defeat of the hated Romans. You soldiers, said Hannibal, are in exactly the same position. You face a 



much stronger enemy. You are many miles from home, on hostile territory, and you have nowhere to 
go— in a way you are prisoners, too. It is either freedom or slavery, victory or death. But fight as these 
men fought today and you will prevail. 

Four brave men who do not know each other will not dare to attack a lion. Four less brave, but 
knowing each other well, sure of their reliability and consequently of mutual aid, will attack 
resolutely. There is the science of the organization of armies in a nutshell. 

COLONEL CHARLES ARDANT DU PICQ, 1821-70 

The contest and speech got hold of Hannibal's soldiers, and the next day they fought with deadly 
ferocity and defeated the Romans. A series of victories against much larger Roman legions followed. 

Nearly two years later, the two sides met at Cannae. Before the battle, with the armies arrayed 
within sight of each other, the Carthaginians could see that they were hopelessly outnumbered, and 
fear passed through the ranks. Everyone went quiet. A Carthaginian officer called Gisgo rode out in 
front of the men, taking in the Roman lines; stopping before Hannibal, he remarked, with a quaver in 
his voice, on the disparity in numbers. "There is one thing, Gisgo, that you have not noticed," Hannibal 
replied: "In all that great number of men opposite, there is not a single one whose name is Gisgo." 

The Greeks met the Trojans without a tremor. Agamemnon ranged among them, commanding: "Be 
men, my friends. Fight with valor And with a sense of shame before your comrades. You're less 
likely to be killed with a sense of shame. Running away never won glory or a fight." 

THE ILIAD, HOMER, CIRCA NINTH CENTURY B.C. 

Gisgo burst out laughing, so did those within hearing, and the joke passed through the ranks, 
breaking the tension. No, the Romans had no Gisgo. Only the Carthaginians had Gisgo, and only the 
Carthaginians had Hannibal. A leader who could joke at a moment like this had to feel supremely 
confident— and if the leader were Hannibal, that feeling was probably justified. 

Just as the troops had been swept with anxiety, now they were infected with self-assurance. At 
Cannae that day, in one of the most devastating victories in history, the Carthaginians crushed the 
Roman army. 

Interpretation 

Hannibal was a master motivator of a rare kind. Where others would harangue their soldiers with 
speeches, he knew that to depend on words was to be in a sorry state: words only hit the surface of a 
soldier, and a leader must grab his men's hearts, make their blood boil, get into their minds, alter their 
moods. Hannibal reached his soldiers' emotions indirectly, by relaxing them, calming them, taking 
them outside their problems and getting them to bond. Only then did he hit them with a speech that 
brought home their precarious reality and swayed their emotions. 

At Cannae a one-line joke had the same effect: instead of trying to persuade the troops of his 
confidence, Hannibal showed it to them. Even as they laughed at the joke about Gisgo, they bonded 
over it and understood its inner meaning. No need for a speech. Hannibal knew that subtle changes in 
his men's mood could spell the difference between victory and defeat. 

Like Hannibal, you must aim indirectly at people's emotions: get them to laugh or cry over 
something that seems unrelated to you or to the issue at hand. Emotions are contagious— they bring 
people together and make them bond. Then you can play them like a piano, moving them from one 
emotion to the other. Oratory and eloquent pleas only irritate and insult us; we see right through them. 



Motivation is subtler than that. By advancing indirectly, setting up your emotional appeal, you will get 
inside instead of just scratching the surface. 

4. In the 1930s and '40s, the Green Bay Packers were one of the most successful teams in professional 
football, but by the late ? 50s they were the worst. What went wrong? The team had many talented 
players, like the former All-American Paul Hornung. The owners cared about it deeply and kept hiring 
new coaches, new players— but nothing could slow the fall. The players tried; they hated losing. And, 
really, they weren't that bad— they came close to winning many of the games they lost. So what could 
they do about it? 

He suddenly lost concern for himself, and forgot to look at a menacing fate. He became not a man 
but a member. He felt that something of which he was a part— a regiment, an army, a cause, or a 
country— was in a crisis. He was welded into a common personality which was dominated by a 
single desire. For some moments he could not flee, no more than a little finger can commit a 
revolution from a hand.... There was a consciousness always of the presence of his comrades about 
him. He felt the subtle battle brotherhood more potent even than the cause for which they were 
fighting. It was a mysterious fraternity born of the smoke and danger of death. 

THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE, STEPHEN CRANE, 1871-1900 

The Packers hit bottom in 1958. For the 1959 season, they tried the usual trick, bringing in a new 
coach and general manager: Vince Lombardi. The players mostly didn't know much about the man, 
except that he had been an assistant coach for the New York Giants. 

As the players convened to meet the new coach, they expected the typical speech: this is the year 
to turn things around; I'm going to get tough with you; no more business as usual. Lombardi did not 
disappoint them: in a quiet, forceful tone, he explained a new set of rules and code of conduct. But a 
few players noticed something different about Lombardi: he oozed confidence— no shouts, no 
demands. His tone and manner suggested that the Packers were already a winning team; they just had 
to live up to it. Was he an idiot or some kind of visionary? 

Then came the practices, and once again the difference was not so much how they were 
conducted as the spirit behind them— they felt different. They were shorter but more physically 
demanding, almost to the point of torture. And they were intense, with the same simple plays 
endlessly repeated. Unlike other coaches, Lombardi explained what he was doing: installing a simpler 
system, based not on novelty and surprise but on efficient execution. The players had to concentrate 
intensely— the slightest mistake and they were doing extra laps or making the whole team do extra 
laps. And Lombardi changed the drills constantly: the players were never bored and could never relax 
their mental focus. 

Earlier coaches had always treated a few players differently: the stars. They had a bit of an 
attitude, and they took off early and stayed up late. The other men had come to accept this as part of 
the pecking order, but deep down they resented it. Lombardi, though, had no favorites; for him there 
were no stars. "Coach Lombardi is very fair," said defensive tackle Henry Jordan. "He treats us all the 
same— like dogs." The players liked that. They enjoyed seeing Hornung yelled at and disciplined just 
as much as the others. 

Lombardi's criticisms were relentless and got under his players' skins. He seemed to know their 
weak points, their insecurities. How did he know, for instance, that Jordan hated to be criticized in 
front of the others? Lombardi exploited his fear of public lashings to make him try harder. "We were 
always trying to show [Lombardi] he was wrong," commented one player. "That was his psych." 



Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more; Or close the wall up with our English dead. In 
peace there's nothing so becomes a man As modest stillness and humility: But when the blast of war 
blows in our ears, Then imitate the action of the tiger; Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour'd rage; Then lend the eye a terrible aspect; Let it pry 
through the portage of the head Like the brass cannon; let the brow o'erwhelm it As fearfully as 
doth a galled rock O'erhang and jutty his confounded base, Swill'd with the wild and wasteful 
ocean. Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide, Hold hard to the breath and bend up every 
spirit To his full height. On, on, you noblest English, Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof! 
Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, Have in these parts from morn till even fought And sheathed 
their swords for lack of argument: Dishonour not your mothers; now attest That those whom you 
call'd fathers did beget you. Be copy now to men of grosser blood, And teach them how to war. And 
you, good yeomen, Whose limbs were made in England, show us here The mettle of your pasture; let 
us swear That you are worth your breeding; which I doubt not; For there is none of you so mean 
and base, That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. The game's afoot: Follow your spirit, and upon this charge Cry "God for 
Harry, England, and Saint George!" 

KING HENRY V, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1616 

The practices grew more intense still; the players had never worked this hard in their lives. Yet 
they found themselves showing up earlier and staying later. By the season's first game, Lombardi had 
prepared them for every contingency. Sick of training, they were grateful to be playing in a real game 
at last— and, to their surprise, all that work made the game a lot easier. They were more prepared than 
the other team and less tired in the fourth quarter. They won their first three games. With this sudden 
success, their morale and confidence soared. 

The Packers finished the year with a 7-5 record, a remarkable turnaround from 1958 ? s 1-10-1. 
After one season under Lombardi, they had become the most tight-knit team in professional sports. No 
one wanted to leave the Packers. In 1960 they reached the championship game, and in 1961 they won 
it, with many more to follow. Over the years various of Lombardi's Packers would try to explain how 
he had transformed them, but none of them could really say how he had pulled it off. 

Interpretation 

When Vince Lombardi took over the Packers, he recognized the problem right away: the team was 
infected with adolescent defeatism. Teenagers will often strike a pose that is simultaneously 
rebellious and lackadaisical. It's a way of staying in place: trying harder brings more risk of failure, 
which they cannot handle, so they lower their expectations, finding nobility in slacking off and 
mediocrity. Losing hurts less when they embrace it. 

Groups can get infected with this spirit without realizing it. All they need is a few setbacks, a few 
adolescent-minded individuals, and slowly expectations lower and defeatism sets in. The leader who 
tries to change the group's spirit directly— yelling, demanding, disciplining— actually plays into the 
teenage dynamic and reinforces the desire to rebel. 

Lombardi was a motivational genius who saw everything in psychological terms. To him the 
National Football League teams were virtually equal in talent. The differences lay in attitude and 
morale: reversing the Packers' defeatism would translate into wins, which would lift their morale, 
which in turn would bring more wins. Lombardi knew he had to approach his players indirectly— had 
to trick them into changing. He began with a show of confidence, talking as if he assumed they were 
winners who had fallen on bad times. That got under their skins, far more than they realized. Then, in 
his practices, Lombardi didn't make demands— a defensive, whiny approach that betrays insecurity. 



Instead he changed the practices' spirit, making them quiet, intense, focused, workmanlike. He knew 
that willpower is tied to what you believe possible; expand that belief and you try harder. Lombardi 
created a better team— which won its first game— by making its players see possibilities. Defeat was no 
longer comfortable. 

Understand: a group has a collective personality that hardens over time, and sometimes that 
personality is dysfunctional or adolescent. Changing it is difficult; people prefer what they know, even 
if it doesn't work. If you lead this kind of group, do not play into its negative dynamic. Announcing 
intentions and making demands will leave people defensive and feeling like children. Like Lombardi, 
play the wily parent. Ask more of them. Expect them to work like adults. Quietly alter the spirit with 
which things are done. Emphasize efficiency: anybody can be efficient (it isn't a question of talent), 
efficiency breeds success, and success raises morale. Once the spirit and personality of the group start 
to shift, everything else will fall into place. 

5. In April 1796 the twenty-six-year-old Napoleon Bonaparte was named commander of the French 
forces fighting the Austrians in Italy. For many officers his appointment was something of a joke: 
they saw their new leader as too short, too young, too inexperienced, and even too badly groomed to 
play the part of "general." His soldiers, too, were underpaid, underfed, and increasingly disillusioned 
with the cause they were fighting for, the French Revolution. In the first few weeks of the campaign, 
Napoleon did what he could to make them fight harder, but they were largely resistant to him. 

On May 10, Napoleon and his weary forces came to the Bridge of Lodi, over the river Adda. 
Despite his uphill struggle with his troops, he had the Austrians in retreat, but the bridge was a natural 
place to take a stand, and they had manned it with soldiers on either side and with well-placed 
artillery. Taking the bridge would be costly— but suddenly the French soldiers saw Napoleon riding up 
in front of them, in a position of extreme personal risk, directing the attack. He delivered a stirring 
speech, then launched his grenadiers at the Austrian lines to cries of "Vzve la Republique!" Caught up 
in the spirit, his senior officers led the charge. 

The French took the bridge, and now, after this relatively minor operation, Napoleon's troops 
suddenly saw him as a different man. In fond recognition of his courage, they gave him a nickname: 
"Le Petit Caporal." The story of Napoleon facing the enemy at the Bridge of Lodi passed through the 
ranks. As the campaign wore on, and Napoleon won victory after victory, a bond developed between 
the soldiers and their general that went beyond mere affection. 

Between battles Napoleon would sometimes wander among the soldiers' campfires, mingling 
with them. He himself had risen through the ranks— he had once been an ordinary gunner— and he 
could talk to the men as no other general could. He knew their names, their histories, even in what 
battles they'd been wounded. With some men he would pinch an earlobe between his finger and thumb 
and give it a friendly tweak. 

Mercenary and auxiliary arms are useless and dangerous; and if one keeps his state founded on 
mercenary arms, one will never be firm or secure; for they are disunited, ambitious, without 
discipline, unfaithful; bold among friends, among enemies cowardly; no fear of God, no faith with 
men; ruin is postponed only as long as attack is postponed; and in peace you are despoiled by 
them, in war by the enemy. The cause of this is that they have no love nor cause to keep them in the 
field other than a small stipend, which is not sufficient to make them want to die for you. 

THE PRINCE, NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI, 1513 

Napoleon's soldiers did not see him often, but when they did, it was as if an electrical charge 
passed through them. It was not just his personal presence; he knew exactly when to show up— before a 



big battle or when morale had slipped for some reason. At these moments he would tell them they 
were making history together. If a squad were about to lead a charge or seemed in trouble, he would 
ride over and yell, "Thirty-eighth: I know you! Take me that village— at the charge!" His soldiers felt 
they weren't just obeying orders, they were living out a great drama. 

Napoleon rarely showed anger, but when he did, his men felt worse than just guilty or upset. Late 
in the first Italian campaign, Austrian troops had forced some of his troops into a humiliating retreat 
for which there was no excuse. Napoleon visited their camp personally. "Soldiers, I am not satisfied 
with you," he told them, his large gray eyes seemingly on fire. "You have shown neither bravery, 
discipline, nor perseverance.... You have allowed yourselves to be driven from positions where a 
handful of men could have stopped an army. Soldiers of the Thirty-ninth and Eighty-fifth, you are not 
French soldiers. General, chief of staff, let it be inscribed on their colors: They no longer form part of 
the Army of Italy!'" The soldiers were astounded. Some cried; others begged for another chance. They 
repented their weakness and turned completely around: the Thirty-ninth and Eighty-fifth would go on 
to distinguish themselves for strengths they had never shown previously. 

Some years later, during a difficult campaign against the Austrians in Bavaria, the French won a 
hard-fought victory. The next morning Napoleon reviewed the Thirteenth Regiment of Light Infantry, 
which had played a key role in the battle, and asked the colonel to name its bravest man. The colonel 
thought for a moment: "Sir, it is the drum major." Napoleon immediately asked to see the young 
bandsman, who appeared, quaking in his boots. Then Napoleon announced loudly for everyone to hear, 
"They say that you are the bravest man in this regiment. I appoint you a knight of the Legion of Honor, 
baron of the Empire, and award you a pension of four thousand francs." The soldiers gasped. Napoleon 
was famous for his well-timed promotions and for promoting soldiers on merit, making even the 
lowliest private feel that if he proved himself, he could someday be a marshal. But a drum major 
becoming a baron overnight? That was entirely beyond their experience. Word of it spread rapidly 
through the troops and had an electrifying effect— particularly on the newest conscripts, the ones who 
were most homesick and depressed. 

Throughout his long, very bloody campaigns and even his heart-wrenching defeats— the bitter 
winter in Russia, the eventual exile to Elba, the final act at Waterloo— Napoleon's men would go to the 
ends of the earth for Le Petit Caporal and for no one else. 

Interpretation 

Napoleon was the greatest man manager in history: he took millions of unruly, undisciplined, 
unsoldierly young men, recently liberated by the French Revolution, and molded them into one of the 
most successful fighting forces ever known. Their high morale was all the more remarkable for the 
ordeals he put them through. Napoleon used every trick in the book to build his army. He united them 
around a cause, spreading first the ideas of the French Revolution, later the glory of France as a 
growing empire. He treated them well but never spoiled them. He appealed not to their greed but to 
their thirst for glory and recognition. He led from the front, proving his bravery again and again. He 
kept his men moving— there was always a new campaign for glory. Having bonded with them, he 
skillfully played on their emotions. More than soldiers fighting in an army, his men felt themselves 
part of a myth, united under the emperor's legendary eagle standards. 

If you wish to be loved by your soldiers, husband their blood and do not lead them to slaughter. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, 1712-86 

Of all Napoleon's techniques, none was more effective than his use of punishments and rewards, 



all staged for the greatest dramatic impact. His personal rebukes were rare, but when he was angry, 
when he punished, the effect was devastating: the target felt disowned, outcast. As if exiled from the 
warmth of his family, he would struggle to win back the general's favor and then never to give him a 
reason to be angry again. Promotions, rewards, and public praise were equally rare, and when they 
came, they were always for merit, never for some political calculation. Caught between the poles of 
wanting never to displease Napoleon and yearning for his recognition, his men were pulled into his 
sway, following him devotedly but never quite catching up. 

Learn from the master: the way to manage people is to keep them in suspense. First create a bond 
between your soldiers and yourself. They respect you, admire you, even fear you a little. To make the 
bond stronger, hold yourself back, create a little space around yourself; you are warm yet with a touch 
of distance. Once the bond is forged, appear less often. Make both your punishments and your praises 
rare and unexpected, whether for mistakes or for successes that may seem minor at the time but have 
symbolic meaning. Understand: once people know what pleases you and what angers you, they turn 
into trained poodles, working to charm you with apparent good behavior. Keep them in suspense: 
make them think of you constantly and want to please you but never know just how to do it. Once they 
are in the trap, you will have a magnetic pull over them. Motivation will become automatic. 

Image: 

The < ."lean's Tide Ii 
ebbs and flows so power- 
fully that no one in its path 
can escape its pull ur m< \ e 
against it. Like the m< •< ui, v» »u 
are the force that sets ill- 
tide, which carries every- 
thing along in its 
wake. 

Authority: The Way means inducing the people to have the same aim as the leadership, so 
that they will share death and share life, without fear of danger. 

—Sun-tzu (fourth century B.C.) 

REVERSAL 

If morale is contagious, so is its opposite: fear and discontent can spread through your troops like 
wildfire. The only way to deal with them is to cut them off before they turn into panic and rebellion. 

In 58 B.C., when Rome was fighting the Gallic War, Julius Caesar was preparing for battle 
against the Germanic leader Ariovistus. Rumors about the ferocity and size of the German forces were 
flying, and his army was panicky and mutinous. Caesar acted fast: first he had the rumormongers 
arrested. Next he addressed his soldiers personally, reminding them of their brave ancestors who had 
fought and defeated the Germans. He would not lead their weaker descendants into battle; since the 
Tenth Legion alone seemed immune to the growing panic, he would take them alone. As Caesar 
prepared to march with the valiant Tenth Legion, the rest of the army, ashamed, begged him to forgive 
them and let them fight. With a show of reluctance, he did so, and these once frightened men fought 
fiercely. 

In such cases you must act like Caesar, turning back the tide of panic. Waste no time, and deal 
with the whole group. People who spread panic or mutiny experience a kind of madness in which they 
gradually lose contact with reality. Appeal to their pride and dignity, make them feel ashamed of their 
moment of weakness and madness. Remind them of what they have accomplished in the past, and 
show them how they are falling short of the ideal. This social shaming will wake them up and reverse 



the dynamic. 



PART III 



DEFENSIVE WARFARE 



To fight in a defensive manner is not a sign of weakness; it is the height of strategic wisdom, a 
powerful style of waging war. Its requirements are simple: First, you must make the most of your 
resources, fighting with perfect economy and engaging only in battles that are necessary. Second, you 
must know how and when to retreat, luring an aggressive enemy into an imprudent attack. Then, 
waiting patiently for his moment of exhaustion, launch a vicious counterattack. 

In a world that frowns on displays of overt aggression, the ability to fight defensively— to let 
others make the first move and then wait for their own mistakes to destroy them— will bring you 
untold power. Because you waste neither energy nor time, you are always ready for the next inevitable 
battle. Your career will be long and fruitful. 

To fight this way, you must master the arts of deception. By seeming weaker than you are, you 
can draw the enemy into an ill-advised attack; by seeming stronger than you are— perhaps through an 
occasional act that is reckless and bold— you can deter the enemy from attacking you. In defensive 
warfare you are essentially leveraging your weaknesses and limitations into power and victory. 

The following four chapters will instruct you in the basic arts of defensive warfare: economy of 
means, counterattack, intimidation and deterrence, and how to retreat skillfully and lie low when 
under aggressive attack. 



PICK YOUR BATTLES CAREFULLY 



THE PERFECT-ECONOMY STRATEGY 



We all have limitations— our energies and skills will take us only so far. Danger comes from trying to 
surpass our limits. Seduced by some glittering prize into overextending ourselves, we end up 
exhausted and vulnerable. You must know your limits and pick your battles carefully. Consider the 
hidden costs of a war: time lost, political goodwill squandered, an embittered enemy bent on revenge. 
Sometimes it is better to wait, to undermine your enemies covertly rather than hitting them straight on. 
If battle cannot be avoided, get them to fight on your terms. Aim at their weaknesses; make the war 
expensive for them and cheap for you. Fighting with perfect economy, you can outlast even the most 
powerful foe. 

THE SPIRAL EFFECT 

In 281 B.C. war broke out between Rome and the city of Tarentum, on Italy's east coast. Tarentum had 
begun as a colony of the Greek city of Sparta; its citizens still spoke Greek, considered themselves 
cultured Spartans, and thought other Italian cities barbaric. Rome meanwhile was an emerging power, 
locked in a series of wars with neighboring cities. 

In the utilization of a theater of war, as in everything else, strategy calls for economy of strength. 
The less one can manage with, the better; but manage one must, and here, as in commerce, there is 
more to it than mere stinginess. 

CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ, 1780-1831 

The prudent Romans were reluctant to take on Tarentum. It was Italy's wealthiest city at the time, 
rich enough to finance its allies in a war against Rome; it was also too far away, off in the southeast, 
to pose an immediate threat. But the Tarentines had sunk some Roman ships that had wandered into 
their harbor, killing the fleet's admiral, and when Rome had tried to negotiate a settlement, its 
ambassadors had been insulted. Roman honor was at stake, and it readied itself for war. 

Tarentum had a problem: it was wealthy but had no real army. Its citizens had gotten used to easy 
living. The solution was to call in a Greek army to fight on its behalf. The Spartans were otherwise 
occupied, so the Tarentines called on King Pyrrhus of Epirus (319-272 B.C.), the greatest Greek 
warrior king since Alexander the Great. 

Epirus was a small kingdom in west-central Greece. It was a poor land, sparsely populated, with 
meager resources, but Pyrrhus— raised on stories of Achilles, from whom his family claimed to be 
descended, and of Alexander the Great, a distant cousin— was determined to follow in the footsteps of 
his illustrious ancestors and relatives, expanding Epirus and carving out his own empire. As a young 
man, he had served in the armies of other great military men, including Ptolemy, a general of 
Alexander's who now ruled Egypt. Pyrrhus had quickly proved his value as a warrior and leader. In 
battle he had become known for leading dangerous charges, earning himself the nickname "The 
Eagle." Back in Epirus he had built up his small army and trained it well, even managing to defeat the 
much larger Macedonian army in several battles. 

Pyrrhus's reputation was on the rise, but it was hard for a small country like his to gain 
ascendancy over more powerful Greek neighbors like the Macedonians, the Spartans, and the 
Athenians. And the Tarentines' offer was tempting: First, they promised him money and a large army 



raised from allied states. Second, by defeating the Romans, he could make himself master of Italy, and 
from Italy he could take first Sicily, then Carthage in North Africa. Alexander had moved east to 
create his empire; Pyrrhus could move west and dominate the Mediterranean. He accepted the offer. 

In the spring of 280 B.C., Pyrrhus set sail with the largest Greek army ever to cross into Italy: 
20,000 foot soldiers, 3,000 horsemen, 2,000 bowmen, and twenty elephants. Once in Tarentum, 
though, he realized he had been tricked: not only did the Tarentines have no army, they had made no 
effort to assemble one, leaving Pyrrhus to do it himself. Pyrrhus wasted no time: he declared a 
military dictatorship in the city and began to build and train an army from among the Tarentines as 
fast as possible. 

Pyrrhus's arrival in Tarentum worried the Romans, who knew his reputation as a strategist and 
fighter. Deciding to give him no time to prepare, they quickly sent out an army, forcing Pyrrhus to 
make do with what he had and he set off to face them. The two armies met near the town of Heraclea. 
Pyrrhus and his troops were outnumbered and at one point were on the verge of defeat, when he 
unleashed his secret weapon: his elephants, with their massive weight, loud, fearsome trumpeting, and 
soldiers on top, firing arrows down at will. The Romans had never faced elephants in battle before, 
and panic spread among them, turning the tide of the fight. Soon the disciplined Roman legions were 
in headlong retreat. 

"The Eagle" had won a great victory. His fame spread across the Italian peninsula; he was indeed 
the reincarnation of Alexander the Great. Now other cities sent him reinforcements, more than making 
up for his losses at Heraclea. But Pyrrhus was worried. He had lost many veterans in the battle, 
including key generals. More important, the strength and discipline of the Roman legions had 
impressed him— they were like no other troops he had faced. He decided to try to negotiate a peaceful 
settlement with the Romans, offering to share the peninsula with them. At the same time, though, he 
marched on Rome, to give the negotiations urgency and to make it clear that unless the Romans sued 
for peace, they would face him again. 

Meanwhile the defeat at Heraclea had had a powerful effect on the Romans, who were not easily 
intimidated and did not take defeat lightly. Immediately after the battle, a call went out for recruits, 
and young men responded in droves. The Romans proudly rejected the offer of a settlement; they 
would never share Italy. 

The two armies met again near the town of Asculum, not far from Rome, in the spring of 279 
B.C. This time their numbers were about equal. The first day of battle was fierce, and once again the 
Romans seemed to have the edge, but on the second day Pyrrhus, a strategic master, managed to lure 
the Roman legions onto terrain better suited to his own style of maneuvering, and he gained the 
advantage. As was his wont, near the end of the day he personally led a violent charge at the heart of 
the Roman legions, elephants in front. The Romans scattered, and Pyrrhus was once again victorious. 

King Pyrrhus had now scaled the heights, yet he felt only gloom and foreboding. His losses had 
been terrible; the ranks of the generals he depended on were decimated, and he himself had been badly 
wounded. At the same time, the Romans seemed inexhaustible, undaunted by their defeat. When 
congratulated on his victory at Asculum, he replied, "If we defeat the Romans in one more such battle, 
we shall be totally ruined." 

Pyrrhus, however, was already ruined. His losses at Asculum were too large to be quickly 
replaced, and his remaining forces were too few to fight the Romans again. His Italian campaign was 
over. 

Interpretation 

From the story of King Pyrrhus and his famous lament after the Battle of Asculum comes the 
expression "Pyrrhic victory," signifying a triumph that is as good as a defeat, for it comes at too great 



a cost. The victor is too exhausted to exploit his win, too vulnerable to face the next battle. And 
indeed, after the "victory" at Asculum, Pyrrhus staggered from one disaster to the next, his army never 
quite strong enough to defeat his growing hosts of enemies. This culminated in his untimely death in 
battle, ending Epirus's hopes to become a power in Greece. 

Pyrrhus could have avoided this downward spiral. Advance intelligence would have told him 
about both the disciplined ferocity of the Romans and the decadence and treachery of the Tarentines, 
and, knowing this, he could have taken more time to build an army or canceled the expedition 
altogether. Once he saw that he had been tricked, he could have turned back; after Heraclea there was 
still time to retrench, consolidate, quit while he was ahead. Had he done any of this, his story might 
have had a different ending. But Pyrrhus could not stop himself— the dream was too alluring. Why 
worry about the costs? He could recover later. One more battle, one more victory, would seal the deal. 

Pyrrhic victories are much more common than you might think. Excitement about a venture's 
prospects is natural before it begins, and if the goal is enticing, we unconsciously see what we want to 
see— more of the possible gains, fewer of the possible difficulties. The further we go, the harder it 
becomes to pull back and rationally reassess the situation. In such circumstances the costs tend not 
just to mount— they spiral out of control. If things go badly, we get exhausted, which leads us to make 
mistakes, which lead to new, unforeseen problems, which in turn lead to new costs. Any victories we 
might have along the way are meaningless. 

Understand: the more you want the prize, the more you must compensate by examining what 
getting it will take. Look beyond the obvious costs and think about the intangible ones: the goodwill 
you may squander by waging war, the fury of the loser if you win, the time that winning may take, 
your debt to your allies. You can always wait for a better time; you can always try something more in 
line with your resources. Remember: history is littered with the corpses of people who ignored the 
costs. Save yourself unnecessary battles and live to fight another day. 

When the weapons have grown dull and spirits depressed, when our strength has been expended 
and resources consumed, then others will take advantage of our exhaustion to arise. Then even if 
you have wise generals you cannot make things turn out well in the end. 

—The Art of War, Sun-tzu (fourth century B.C.) 
STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 

When Queen Elizabeth I (1533-1603) ascended the throne of England in 1558, she inherited a second- 
rate power: the country had been racked by civil war, and its finances were in a mess. Elizabeth 
dreamed of creating a long period of peace in which she could slowly rebuild England's foundations 
and particularly its economy: a government with money was a government with options. England, a 
small island with limited resources, could not hope to compete in war with France and Spain, the great 
powers of Europe. Instead it would gain strength through trade and economic stability. 

He whom the ancients called an expert in battle gained victory where victory was easily gained. 
Thus the battle of the expert is never an exceptional victory, nor does it win him reputation for 
wisdom or credit for courage. His victories in battle are unerring. Unerring means that he acts 
where victory is certain, and conquers an enemy that has already lost. 

THE ART OF WAR, SUN-TZU, FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 

Year by year for twenty years, Elizabeth made progress. Then, in the late 1570s, her situation 
suddenly seemed dire: an imminent war with Spain threatened to cancel all the gains of the previous 



two decades. The Spanish king, Philip II, was a devout Catholic who considered it his personal 
mission to reverse the spread of Protestantism. The Low Countries (now Holland and Belgium) were 
properties of Spain at the time, but a growing Protestant rebellion was threatening its rule, and Philip 
went to war with the rebels, determined to crush them. Meanwhile his most cherished dream was to 
restore Catholicism to England. His short-term strategy was a plot to have Elizabeth assassinated and 
then to place her half sister, the Catholic Mary Queen of Scots, on the British throne. In case this plan 
failed, his long-term strategy was to build an immense armada of ships and invade England. 

Philip did not keep his intentions well hidden, and Elizabeth's ministers saw war as inevitable. 
They advised her to send an army to the Low Countries, forcing Philip to put his resources there 
instead of into an attack on England—but Elizabeth balked at that idea; she would send small forces 
there to help the Protestant rebels avert a military disaster, but she would not commit to anything 
more. Elizabeth dreaded war; maintaining an army was a huge expense, and all sorts of other hidden 
costs were sure to emerge, threatening the stability she had built up. If war with Spain really was 
inevitable, Elizabeth wanted to fight on her own terms; she wanted a war that would ruin Spain 
financially and leave England safe. 

Defying her ministers, Elizabeth did what she could to keep the peace with Spain, refusing to 
provoke Philip. That bought her time to put aside funds for building up the British navy. Meanwhile 
she worked in secret to damage the Spanish economy, which she saw as its only weak spot. Spain's 
enormous, expanding empire in the New World made it powerful, but that empire was far away. To 
maintain it and profit from it, Philip was entirely dependent on shipping, a vast fleet that he paid for 
with enormous loans from Italian bankers. His credit with these banks depended on the safe passage of 
his ships bringing gold from the New World. The power of Spain rested on a weak foundation. 

And so Queen Elizabeth unleashed her greatest captain, Sir Francis Drake, on the Spanish 
treasure ships. He was to appear to be operating on his own, a pirate out for his own profit. No one was 
to know of the connection between him and the queen. With each ship that he captured, the interest 
rate on Philip's loans crept upward, until eventually the Italian bankers were raising the rate more 
because of the threat of Drake than because of any specific loss. Philip had hoped to launch his armada 
against England by 1582; short of money, he had to delay. Elizabeth had bought herself more time. 

Meanwhile, much to the chagrin of Philip's finance ministers, the king refused to scale back the 
size of the invading armada. Building it might take longer, but he would just borrow more money. 
Seeing his fight with England as a religious crusade, he would not be deterred by mere matters of 
finance. 

Achilles now routed the Trojans and pursued them towards the city, but his course, too, was run. 
Poseidon and Apollo, pledged to avenge the deaths of Cycnus and Troilus, and to punish certain 
insolent boasts that Achilles had uttered over Hector's corpse, took counsel together. Veiled with 
cloud and standing by the Scaean gate, Apollo sought out Paris in the thick of battle, turned his 
bow and guided the fatal shaft. It struck the one vulnerable part of Achilles 's body, the right heel, 
and he died in agony. 

THE GREEK MYTHS, VOL. 2, ROBERT GRAVES, 1955 

While working to ruin Philip's credit, Elizabeth put an important part of her meager resources 
into building up England's spy network— in fact, she made it the most sophisticated intelligence 
agency in Europe. With agents throughout Spain, she was kept informed of Philip's every move. She 
knew exactly how large the armada was to be and when it was to be launched. That allowed her to 
postpone calling up her army and reserves until the very last moment, saving the government money. 



Finally, in the summer of 1588, the Spanish Armada was ready. It comprised 128 ships, including 
twenty large galleons, and a vast number of sailors and soldiers. Equal in size to England's entire 
navy, it had cost a fortune. The Armada set sail from Lisbon in the second week of July. But 
Elizabeth's spies had fully informed her of Spain's plans, and she was able to send a fleet of smaller, 
more mobile English ships to harass the Armada on its way up the French coast, sinking its supply 
ships and generally creating chaos. As the commander of the English fleet, Lord Howard of 
Effingham, reported, "Their force is wonderful great and strong; and yet we pluck their feathers little 
by little." 

Finally the Armada came to anchor in the port of Calais, where it was to link up with the Spanish 
armies stationed in the Low Countries. Determined to prevent it from picking up these reinforcements, 
the English gathered eight large ships, loaded them with flammable substances, and set them on 
course for the Spanish fleet, which was anchored in tight formation. As the British ships approached 
the harbor under full sail, their crews set them on fire and evacuated. The result was havoc, with 
dozens of Spanish ships in flames. Others scrambled for safe water, often colliding with one another. 
In their haste to put to sea, all order broke down. 

The loss of ships and supplies at Calais devastated Spanish discipline and morale, and the 
invasion was called off. To avoid further attacks on the return to Spain, the remaining ships headed 
not south but north, planning to sail home around Scotland and Ireland. The English did not even 
bother with pursuit; they knew that the rough weather in those waters would do the damage for them. 
By the time the shattered Armada returned to Spain, forty-four of its ships had been lost and most of 
the rest were too damaged to be seaworthy. Almost two-thirds of its sailors and soldiers had perished 
at sea. Meanwhile England had lost not a single ship, and barely a hundred men had died in action. 

It was a great triumph, but Elizabeth wasted no time on gloating. To save money, she 
immediately decommissioned the navy. She also refused to listen to advisers who urged her to follow 
up her victory by attacking the Spanish in the Low Countries. Her goals were limited: to exhaust 
Philip's resources and finances, forcing him to abandon his dreams of Catholic dominance and 
instituting a delicate balance of power in Europe. And this, indeed, was ultimately her greatest 
triumph, for Spain never recovered financially from the disaster of the Armada and soon gave up its 
designs on England altogether. 

Limitations are troublesome, but they are effective. If we live economically in normal times, we are 
prepared for times of want. To be sparing saves us from humiliation. Limitations are also 
indispensable in the regulation of world conditions. In nature there are fixed limits for summer and 
winter, day and night, and these limits give the year its meaning. In the same way, economy, by 
setting fixed limits upon expenditures, acts to preserve property and prevent injury to the people. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

Interpretation 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada has to be considered one of the most cost-effective in military 
history: a second-rate power that barely maintained a standing army was able to face down the 
greatest empire of its time. What made the victory possible was the application of a basic military 
axiom: attack their weaknesses with your strengths. England's strengths were its small, mobile navy 
and its elaborate intelligence network; its weaknesses were its limited resources in men, weaponry, 
and money. Spain's strengths were its vast wealth and its huge army and fleet; its weaknesses were the 
precarious structure of its finances, despite their magnitude, and the lumbering size and slowness of 
its ships. 



Elizabeth refused to fight on Spain's terms, keeping her army out of the fray. Instead she attacked 
Spain's weaknesses with her strengths: plaguing the Spanish galleons with her smaller ships, wreaking 
havoc on the country's finances, using special ops to grind its war machine to a halt. She was able to 
control the situation by keeping England's costs down while making the war effort more and more 
expensive for Spain. Eventually a time came when Philip could only fail: if the Armada sank, he 
would be ruined for years to come, and even if the Armada triumphed, victory would come so dear 
that he would ruin himself trying to exploit it on English soil. 

Understand: no person or group is completely either weak or strong. Every army, no matter how 
invincible it seems, has a weak point, a place left unprotected or undeveloped. Size itself can be a 
weakness in the end. Meanwhile even the weakest group has something it can build on, some hidden 
strength. Your goal in war is not simply to amass a stockpile of weapons, to increase your firepower 
so you can blast your enemy away. That is wasteful, expensive to build up, and leaves you vulnerable 
to guerrilla-style attacks. Going at your enemies blow by blow, strength against strength, is equally 
unstrategic. Instead you must first assess their weak points: internal political problems, low morale, 
shaky finances, overly centralized control, their leader's megalomania. While carefully keeping your 
own weaknesses out of the fray and preserving your strength for the long haul, hit their Achilles' heel 
again and again. Having their weaknesses exposed and preyed upon will demoralize them, and, as they 
tire, new weaknesses will open up. By carefully calibrating strengths and weaknesses, you can bring 
down your Goliath with a slingshot. 

Abundance makes me poor. 
-Ovid (43 B.C.-AD. 17) 

In all this—in selection of nutriment, of place and climate, of recreation— there commands an 
instinct of self-preservation which manifests itself most unambiguously as an instinct for self- 
defense. Not to see many things, not to hear them, not to let them approach one— first piece of 
ingenuity, first proof that one is no accident but a necessity. The customary word for this self- 
defensive instinct is taste. Its imperative commands, not only to say No when Yes would be a piece 
of "selflessness," but also to say No as little as possible. To separate oneself, to depart from that to 
which No would be required again and again. The rationale is that defensive expenditures, be they 
never so small, become a rule, a habit, lead to an extraordinary and perfectly superfluous 
impoverishment. Our largest expenditures are our most frequent small ones. Warding off, not 
letting come close, is an expenditure— one should not deceive oneself over this— a strength 
squandered on negative objectives. One can merely through the constant need to ward off become 
too weak any longer to defend oneself... Another form of sagacity and self-defense consists in 
reacting as seldom as possible and withdrawing from situations and relationships in which one 
would be condemned as it were to suspend one's freedom, one's initiative, and become a mere 
reagent. 

ECCE HOMO, FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 1888 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

Reality can be defined by a sharp series of limitations on every living thing, the final boundary being 
death. We have only so much energy to expend before we tire; only so much in the way of food and 
resources is available to us; our skills and capacities can go only so far. An animal lives within those 
limits: it does not try to fly higher or run faster or expend endless energy amassing a pile of food, for 
that would exhaust it and leave it vulnerable to attack. It simply tries to make the most of what it has. 



A cat, for instance, instinctively practices an economy of motion and gesture, never wasting effort. 
People who live in poverty, similarly, are acutely aware of their limits: forced to make the most of 
what they have, they are endlessly inventive. Necessity has a powerful effect on their creativity. 

The problem faced by those of us who live in societies of abundance is that we lose a sense of 
limit. We are carefully shielded from death and can pass months, even years, without contemplating 
it. We imagine endless time at our disposal and slowly drift further from reality; we imagine endless 
energy to draw on, thinking we can get what we want simply by trying harder. We start to see 
everything as limitless— the goodwill of friends, the possibility of wealth and fame. A few more 
classes and books and we can extend our talents and skills to the point where we become different 
people. Technology can make anything achievable. 

Abundance makes us rich in dreams, for in dreams there are no limits. But it makes us poor in 
reality. It makes us soft and decadent, bored with what we have and in need of constant shocks to 
remind us that we are alive. In life you must be a warrior, and war requires realism. While others may 
find beauty in endless dreams, warriors find it in reality, in awareness of limits, in making the most of 
what they have. Like the cat, they look for the perfect economy of motion and gesture— the way to give 
their blows the greatest force with the least expenditure of effort. Their awareness that their days are 
numbered— that they could die at any time— grounds them in reality. There are things they can never 
do, talents they will never have, lofty goals they will never reach; that hardly bothers them. Warriors 
focus on what they do have, the strengths that they do possess and that they must use creatively. 
Knowing when to slow down, to renew, to retrench, they outlast their opponents. They play for the 
long term. 

Through the final years of French colonial rule in Vietnam and on through the Vietnam War, the 
military leader of the Vietnamese insurgents was General Vo Nguyen Giap. In first the French and 
then the Americans, he faced an enemy with vastly superior resources, firepower, and training. His 
own army was a ragtag collection of peasants; they had morale, a deep sense of purpose, but little else. 
Giap had no trucks to carry supplies, and his communications were nineteenth century. Another 
general would have tried to catch up, and Giap had the opportunity— he had the offer of trucks, radios, 
weapons, and training from China— but he saw them as a trap. It wasn't only that he didn't want to 
spend his limited funds on such things; in the long run, he believed, all they would do was turn the 
North Vietnamese into a weaker version of their enemy. Instead he chose to make the most of what he 
had, turning his army's weaknesses into virtues. 

Trucks could be spotted from the air, and the Americans could bomb them. But the Americans 
could not bomb supply lines they could not see. Exploiting his resources, then, Giap used a vast 
network of peasant coolies to carry supplies on their backs. When they came to a river, they would 
cross it on rope bridges hung just below the surface of the water. Right up to the end of the war, the 
Americans were still trying to figure out how North Vietnam supplied its armies in the field. 

Meanwhile Giap developed hit-and-run guerrilla tactics that gave him enormous potential to 
disrupt American supply lines. To fight, move troops, and ferry supplies, the Americans used 
helicopters, which gave them tremendous mobility. But the war ultimately had to be fought on the 
ground, and Giap was endlessly inventive in using the jungle to neutralize American air power, 
disorient American foot soldiers, and camouflage his own troops. He could not hope to win a pitched 
battle against superior U.S. weaponry, so he put his effort into spectacular, symbolic, demoralizing 
attacks that would drive home the futility of the war when they appeared on American TV. With the 
minimum that he had, he created the maximum effect. 

Armies that seem to have the edge in money, resources, and firepower tend to be predictable. 
Relying on their equipment instead of on knowledge and strategy, they grow mentally lazy. When 
problems arise, their solution is to amass more of what they already have. But it's not what you have 



that brings you victory, it's how you use it. When you have less, you are naturally more inventive. 
Creativity gives you an edge over enemies dependent on technology; you will learn more, be more 
adaptable, and you will outsmart them. Unable to waste your limited resources, you will use them 
well. Time will be your ally. 

If you have less than your enemy, do not despair. You can always turn the situation around by 
practicing perfect economy. If you and your enemy are equals, getting hold of more weaponry matters 
less than making better use of what you have. If you have more than your enemy, fighting 
economically is as important as ever. As Pablo Picasso said, Even if you are wealthy, act poor. The 
poor are more inventive, and often have more fun, because they value what they have and know their 
limits. Sometimes in strategy you have to ignore your greater strength and force yourself to get the 
maximum out of the minimum. Even if you have the technology, fight the peasant's war. 

This does not mean that you disarm or fail to exploit what advantages you may have in materiel. 
In Operation Desert Storm, the U.S. campaign against Iraq in 1991, American military strategists 
made full use of their superior technology, particularly in the air, but they did not depend on this for 
victory. They had learned the lesson of their debacle twenty years earlier in Vietnam, and their 
maneuvers showed the kind of deceptive feints and use of mobility associated with smaller, guerrilla- 
like forces. This combination of advanced technology and creative flair proved devastating. 

War is a balance of ends and means: a general might have the best plan to achieve a certain end, 
but unless he has the means to accomplish it, his plan is worthless. Wise generals through the ages, 
then, have learned to begin by examining the means they have at hand and then to develop their 
strategy out of those tools. That is what made Hannibal a brilliant strategist: he would always think 
first of the givens— the makeup of his own army and of the enemy's, their respective proportions of 
cavalry and infantry, the terrain, his troops' morale, the weather. That would give him the foundation 
not only for his plan of attack but for the ends he wanted to achieve in this particular encounter. 
Instead of being locked in to a way of fighting, like so many generals, he constantly adjusted his ends 
to his means. That was the strategic advantage he used again and again. 

The next time you launch a campaign, try an experiment: do not think about either your solid 
goals or your wishful dreams, and do not plan out your strategy on paper. Instead think deeply about 
what you have— the tools and materials you will be working with. Ground yourself not in dreams and 
plans but in reality: think of your own skills, any political advantage you might have, the morale of 
your troops, how creatively you can use the means at your disposal. Then, out of that process, let your 
plans and goals blossom. Not only will your strategies be more realistic, they will be more inventive 
and forceful. Dreaming first of what you want and then trying to find the means to reach it is a recipe 
for exhaustion, waste, and defeat. 

Do not mistake cheapness for perfect economy— armies have failed by spending too little as often 
as by spending too much. When the British attacked Turkey during World War I, hoping to knock it 
out of the war and then attack Germany from the east, they began by sending a fleet to break through 
the Dardanelles Strait and head for the Turkish capital of Constantinople. The fleet made good 
progress, but even so, after several weeks some ships had been sunk, more lives than expected had 
been lost, and the venture in general was proving costly. So the British called off the naval campaign, 
deciding instead to land an army on the peninsula of Gallipoli and fight through by land. That route 
seemed safer and cheaper— but it turned into a months-long fiasco that cost thousands of lives and in 
the end led nowhere, for the Allies eventually gave up and pulled out their troops. Years later, Turkish 
documents were uncovered that revealed that the British fleet had been on the verge of success: in 
another day or two, it would have broken through and Constantinople would probably have fallen. The 
whole course of the war might have been changed. But the British had overeconomized; at the last 
moment, they had pulled their punches, worrying about cost. In the end the cost of trying to win on the 



cheap wound up punitively expensive. 



Every limitation has its value, but a limitation that requires persistent effort entails a cost of too 
much energy. When, however, the limitation is a natural one (as, for example, the limitation by 
which water flows only downhill), it necessarily leads to success, for then it means a saving of 
energy. The energy that otherwise would be consumed in a vain struggle with the object is applied 
wholly to the benefit of the matter in hand, and success is assured. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

Perfect economy, then, does not mean hoarding your resources. That is not economy but 
stinginess— deadly in war. Perfect economy means finding a golden mean, a level at which your blows 
count but do not wear you out. Overeconomizing will wear you out more, for the war will drag on, its 
costs growing, without your ever being able to deliver a knockout punch. 

Several tactics lend themselves to economy in fighting. First is the use of deception, which costs 
relatively little but can yield powerful results. During World War II the Allies used a complicated 
series of deceptions to make the Germans expect an attack from many different directions, forcing 
them to spread themselves thin. Hitler's Russian campaign was much weakened by the need to keep 
troops in France and the Balkans, to defend from attacks there— attacks that never came. Deception can 
be a great equalizer for the weaker side. Its arts include the gathering of intelligence, the spreading of 
misinformation, and the use of propaganda to make the war more unpopular within the enemy camp. 

Second, look for opponents you can beat. Avoid enemies who have nothing to lose— they will 
work to bring you down whatever it costs. In the nineteenth century, Otto von Bismarck built up 
Prussia's military power on the backs of weaker opponents such as the Danes. Easy victories enhance 
morale, develop your reputation, give you momentum, and, most important, do not cost you much. 

There will be times when your calculations misfire; what had seemed to be an easy campaign 
turns out hard. Not everything can be foreseen. Not only is it important to pick your battles carefully, 
then, but you must also know when to accept your losses and quit. In 1971 the boxers Muhammad Ali 
and Joe Frazier, both at the heights of their careers, met for the world heavyweight championship. It 
was a grueling match, one of the most exciting in history; Frazier won by a decision after nearly 
knocking out Ali in the fifteenth round. But both men suffered horribly in the fight; both threw a lot of 
good punches. Wanting revenge, Ali gained a rematch in 1974— another grueling fifteen-round affair— 
and won by a decision. Neither boxer was happy, both wanted a more conclusive result, so they met 
again in 1975, in the famous "Thrilla in Manila." This time Ali won in the fourteenth round, but 
neither man was ever the same again: these three fights had taken too much out of them, shortening 
their careers. Pride and anger had overtaken their powers of reason. Do not fall into such a trap; know 
when to stop. Do not soldier on out of frustration or pride. Too much is at stake. 

Finally, nothing in human affairs stays the same. Over time either your efforts will tend to slow 
down— a kind of friction will build up, whether from unexpected exterior events or from your own 
actions— or momentum will help to move you forward. Wasting what you have will create friction, 
lowering your energy and morale. You are essentially slowing yourself down. Fighting economically, 
on the other hand, will build momentum. Think of it as finding your level— a perfect balance between 
what you are capable of and the task at hand. When the job you are doing is neither above nor below 
your talents but at your level, you are neither exhausted nor bored and depressed. You suddenly have 
new energy and creativity. Fighting with perfect economy is like hitting that level— less resistance in 
your path, greater energy unleashed. Oddly enough, knowing your limits will expand your limits; 
getting the most out of what you have will let you have more. 
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Authority: The value of a thing sometimes lies not in what one attains with it but in what one 
pays for it— what it costs us. 

-Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900) 

REVERSAL 

There can never be any value in fighting uneconomically, but it is always a wise course to make your 
opponent waste as much of his resources as possible. This can be done through hit-and-run tactics, 
forcing him to expend energy chasing after you. Lure him into thinking that one big offensive will 
ruin you; then bog that offensive down in a protracted war in which he loses valuable time and 
resources. A frustrated opponent exhausting energy on punches he cannot land will soon make 
mistakes and open himself up to a vicious counterattack. 



TURN THE TABLES 



THE COUNTERATTACK STRATEGY 



Moving first— initiating the attack— will often put you at a disadvantage: you are exposing your 
strategy and limiting your options. Instead discover the power of holding back and letting the other 
side move first, giving you the flexibility to counterattack from any angle. If your opponents are 
aggressive, bait them into a rash attack that will leave them in a weak position. Learn to use their 
impatience, their eagerness to get at you, as a way to throw them off balance and bring them down. In 
difficult moments do not despair or retreat: any situation can be turned around. If you learn how to 
hold back, waiting for the right moment to launch an unexpected counterattack, weakness can become 
strength. 

The technique of "according with" the enemy's expectations and desires requires first determining 
what they believe and want, then apparently conforming to them until the situation can be 
exploited: Definition: When the enemy wants to take something and you yield it, it is termed 
"according with.". ..In general, when going contrary to something merely solidifies it, it is better to 
accord with it in order to lead them to flaws. If the enemy wants to advance, be completely flexible 
and display weakness in order to induce an advance. If the enemy wants to withdraw, disperse and 
open an escape route for their retreat. If the enemy is relying upon a strong front, establish your 
own front lines far off, solidly assuming a defensive posture in order to observe their arrogance. If 
the enemy relies upon their awesomeness, be emptily respectful but substantially plan while 
awaiting their laxness. Draw them forward and cover them, release and capture them. Exploit their 
arrogance, capitalize on their laxity. 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MING DYNASTY TEXT, QUOTED IN THE TAO OF SPYCRAFT, 

RALPH D. SAWYER 

DISGUISED AGGRESSION 

In September 1805, Napoleon Bonaparte faced the greatest crisis until that moment in his career: 
Austria and Russia had joined in an alliance against him. To the south, Austrian troops were attacking 
the French soldiers occupying northern Italy; to the east, the Austrian general Karl Mack was leading 
a large force into Bavaria. A sizable Russian army under General Mikhail Kutusov was on its way to 
join Mack's army, and this allied force, once merged and expanded, would head for France. East of 
Vienna, more Russian and Austrian troops were waiting to be deployed wherever needed. Napoleon's 
armies were outnumbered two to one. 

Napoleon's plan was to try to defeat each of the alliance's armies one by one, using his smaller 
but more mobile corps to fight them before they could join forces. While committing enough troops to 
produce a stalemate in Italy, he moved into Bavaria before Kutusov could reach it and forced Mack's 
ignominious surrender at Ulm, with hardly a shot being fired (see chapter 6). This bloodless victory 
was a masterpiece, but to exploit it to its fullest, Napoleon needed to catch Kutusov before the Russian 
general could himself be reinforced by more Russian or Austrian troops. To that end, Napoleon sent 
the bulk of his army east, toward Vienna, hoping to trap the retreating Russian forces. But the pursuit 
bogged down: the weather was bad, the French troops were tired, their marshals made mistakes, and, 
most important, the wily Kutusov was cleverer in retreat than in attack. Managing to elude the French, 
he reached the town of Olmutz, northeast of Vienna, where the remaining Austro-Russian forces were 



stationed. 

Now the situation reversed: suddenly it was Napoleon who was in grave danger. The strength of 
his corps was their mobility; relatively small, they were vulnerable individually and worked best when 
operating close enough to one another to come fast to one another's support. Now they were dispersed 
in a long line from Munich to Vienna, which Napoleon had taken after his victory over Mack at Ulm. 
The men were hungry, tired, and short of supplies. The Austrians fighting the French in northern Italy 
had given up the battle there and were in retreat— but that put them heading northeast, posing a threat 
to Napoleon's southern flank. To the north, the Prussians, seeing that Napoleon was in trouble, were 
considering joining the alliance. If that happened, they could wreak havoc on Napoleon's extended 
lines of communication and supply— and the two armies moving in from north and south could 
squeeze him to death. 

Napoleon's options were abysmal. To continue the pursuit of Kutusov would further extend his 
lines. Besides, the Russians and Austrians were now 90,000 strong and in an excellent position at 
Olmutz. To stay put, on the other hand, was to risk being slowly swallowed by armies on all sides. 
Retreat seemed the only solution, and it was what his generals advised, but with the weather 
deteriorating (it was mid-November) and the enemy sure to harass him, that would be costly, too. And 
retreat would mean that his victory at Ulm had been wasted— a tremendous blow to the morale of his 
men. That would virtually invite the Prussians to join the war, and his enemies the English, seeing him 
vulnerable, might go so far as to invade France. Whatever path he chose seemed to lead to disaster. 
For several days he went into deep thought, ignoring his advisers and poring over maps. 

A rapid, powerful transition to the attack—the glinting sword of vengeance— is the most brilliant 
moment of the defense. 

CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ, 1780-1831 

Meanwhile, at Olmutz, the Austrian and Russian leaders— among them the Austrian Emperor 
Francis I and the young czar Alexander I— watched Napoleon's moves with intense curiosity and 
excitement. They had him where they wanted him; surely they would be able to recoup the disaster at 
Ulm and then some. 

On November 25, alliance scouts reported that Napoleon had moved a large part of his army to 
Austerlitz, halfway between Vienna and Olmutz. There it looked as if his forces were occupying the 
Pratzen Heights, a position that would indicate preparation for battle. But Napoleon had only some 
50,000 men with him; he was outnumbered nearly two to one. How could he hope to face the allies? 
Even so, on November 27, Francis I offered him an armistice. Napoleon was formidable, and even at 
those odds, fighting him was a risk. In truth, Francis was also trying to buy enough time to envelop the 
French army completely, but none of the alliance generals thought Napoleon would fall for that trick. 

To their surprise, however, Napoleon seemed eager to come to terms. Suddenly the czar and his 
generals had a new thought: he was panicking, grasping at straws. That suspicion seemed borne out 
almost immediately, when, on November 29, Napoleon abandoned the Pratzen Heights almost as soon 
as he had taken them, assuming a position to their west and repeatedly repositioning his cavalry. He 
appeared utterly confused. The next day he asked for a meeting with the czar himself. Instead the czar 
sent an emissary, who reported back that Napoleon had been unable to disguise his fear and doubt. He 
had seemed on edge, emotional, even distraught. The emissary's conditions for armistice had been 
harsh, and although Napoleon had not agreed to them, he had listened quietly, seeming chastened, 
even intimidated. This was music to the ears of the young czar, who was burning for his first 
engagement with Napoleon. He was tired of waiting. 



By abandoning the Pratzen Heights, Napoleon seemed to have put himself in a vulnerable 
position: his southern lines were weak, and his route of retreat, southwest toward Vienna, was 
exposed. An allied army could take the Pratzen Heights, pivot south to break through that weak point 
in his lines and cut off his retreat, then move back north to surround his army and destroy him. Why 
wait? A better chance would never come. Czar Alexander and his younger generals prevailed over the 
hesitant Austrian emperor and launched the attack. 

A sudden inspiration then came to William [at the Battle of Hastings, AD. 1066] , suggested by the 
disaster which had befallen the English right in the first conflict. He determined to try the 
expedient of a feigned flight, a stratagem not unknown to Bretons and Normans of earlier ages. By 
his orders a considerable portion of the assailants suddenly wheeled about and retired in seeming 
disorder. The English thought, with more excuse on this occasion than on the last, that the enemy 
was indeed routed, and for the second time a great body of them broke the line and rushed after the 
retreating squadrons. When they were well on their way down the slope, William repeated his 
former procedure. The intact portion of his host fell upon the flanks of the pursuers, while those 
who had simulated flight faced about and attacked them in front. The result was again a foregone 
conclusion: the disordered men of the fyrd were hewn to pieces, and few or none of them escaped 
back to their comrades on the height. 

HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGES, SIR CHARLES OMAN, 1898 

It began early on the morning of December 2. While two smaller divisions faced off against the 
French from the north, pinning them down, a stream of Russian and Austrian soldiers moved toward 
the Pratzen Heights, took them, then wheeled to the south, aiming at the French weak point. Although 
they met resistance from the outnumbered enemy, they quickly broke through and were soon able to 
take the key positions that would allow them to turn north and surround Napoleon. But at 9:00 A.M., 
as the last alliance troops (some 60,000 men in all) made their way to the heights and headed south, 
word reached the allied commanders that something unexpected was afoot: a large French force, 
invisible to them beyond the Pratzen Heights, was suddenly heading due east, straight for the town of 
Pratzen itself and the center of the allied lines. 

Kutusov saw the danger: the allies had advanced so many men into the gap in the French lines 
that they had left their own center exposed. He tried to turn back the last troops heading south, but it 
was too late. By 11:00 A.M. the French had retaken the heights. Worse, French troops had come up 
from the southwest to reinforce the southern position and prevent the allies from surrounding the 
French. Everything had turned around. Through the town of Pratzen, the French were now pouring 
through the allied center and were swiftly moving to cut off the retreat of the allied troops to their 
south. 

Each part of the allied army— north, center, and south— was now effectively isolated from the 
others. The Russians in the southernmost position tried to retreat farther to the south, but thousands of 
them lost their lives in the frozen lakes and marshes in their path. By 5:00 P.M. the rout was complete, 
and a truce was called. The Austro-Russian army had suffered terrible casualties, far more than the 
French. The defeat was so great that the alliance collapsed; the campaign was over. Somehow 
Napoleon had snatched victory from defeat. Austerlitz was the greatest triumph of his career. 

Interpretation 

In the crisis leading up to the Battle of Austerlitz, Napoleon's advisers and marshals had thought only 
of retreat. Sometimes it is better, they believed, to accept a setback willingly and go on the defensive. 



On the other side stood the czar and his allies, who had Napoleon weak. Whether they waited to 
envelop him or attacked right away, they were on the offensive. 

In the middle was Napoleon, who, as a strategist, stood far above both his own advisers and 
marshals, on the one hand, and the czar and alliance generals on the other. His superiority lay in the 
fluidity of his thinking: he did not conceive war in mutually exclusive terms of defense and offense. In 
his mind they were inextricably linked: a defensive position was the perfect way to disguise an 
offensive maneuver, a counterattack; an offensive maneuver was often the best way to defend a weak 
position. What Napoleon orchestrated at Austerlitz was neither retreat nor attack but something far 
more subtle and creative: he fused defense and offense to set up the perfect trap. 

When the enemy finds itself in a predicament and wants to engage us in a decisive battle, wait; 
when it is advantageous for the enemy but not for us to fight, wait; when it is expedient to remain 
still and whoever moves first will fall into danger, wait; when two enemies are engaged in a fight 
that will result in defeat or injury, wait; when the enemy forces, though numerous, suffer from 
mistrust and tend to plot against one another, wait; when the enemy commander, though wise, is 
handicapped by some of his cohorts, wait. 

THE WILES OF WAR: 36 MILITARY STRATEGIES FROM ANCIENT CHINA, TRANSLATED BY 

SUN HAICHEN, 1991 

First, having taken Vienna, Napoleon advanced to Austerlitz, apparently taking the offensive. 
That startled the Austrians and Russians, even though they still heavily outnumbered him. Next he 
backed off and took a defensive position; then he seemed to switch between offense and defense, 
giving every appearance of confusion. In his meeting with the czar's emissary, he seemed confused 
personally as well as strategically. It was all high drama, staged by Napoleon to make him look weak 
and vulnerable, inviting attack. 

These maneuvers fooled the allies into giving up prudence, striking out at Napoleon with total 
abandon and exposing themselves in the process. Their defensive position at Olmutz was so strong and 
dominant that only leaving it would ruin it, and that was precisely what Napoleon lured them into 
doing. Then, instead of defending himself against their rash attack, he suddenly switched to the 
offensive himself, the counterattack. In doing so he altered the dynamic of the battle not only 
physically but psychologically: when an attacking army suddenly has to go on the defensive, its spirit 
crumbles. And indeed the alliance troops panicked, retreating to the frozen lakes that Napoleon had 
intended as their graveyard all along. 

Most of us only know how to play either offensively or defensively. Either we go into attack 
mode, charging our targets in a desperate push to get what we want, or we try frantically to avoid 
conflict and, if it is forced on us, to ward off our enemies as best we can. Neither approach works 
when it excludes the other. Making offense our rule, we create enemies and risk acting rashly and 
losing control of our own behavior, but constant defensiveness backs us into a corner, becomes a bad 
habit. In either case we are predictable. 

Instead consider a third option, the Napoleonic way. At times you seem vulnerable and defensive, 
getting your opponents to disregard you as a threat, to lower their guard. When the moment is right 
and you sense an opening, you switch to the attack. Make your aggression controlled and your 
weakness a ploy to disguise your intentions. In a dangerous moment, when those around you see only 
doom and the need to retreat, that is when you smell an opportunity. By playing weak you can seduce 
your aggressive enemies to come at you full throttle. Then catch them off guard by switching to the 
offense when they least expect it. Mixing offense and defense in this fluid fashion, you will stay one 



step ahead of your inflexible opponents. The best blows are the ones they never see coming. 



These two main principles of application are specifically related to the tactical value assigned to 
the personality of the opponent in combat. According to the unilateral principle of application, the 
personality of the opponent was considered the primary target of an attack or counterattack, for 
the purpose of either total or partial subjugation. According to the bilateral principle of 
application, on the other hand, the opponent's personality was viewed not merely as a target, but 
also (and by certain bujutsu masters, primarily) as an instrument—that is, as the unwilling but 

nevertheless useful vector of his own subjugation It is the principle of bilateral application 

which seems to represent a tactical differentiation between Japanese bujutsu and the martial arts 
of the West. Lafcadio Hearn, for example, considered this principle "a uniquely Oriental idea," 
asking, "What Western brain could have elaborated this strange teaching: never to oppose force to 
force, but only to direct and utilize the power of attack; to overthrow the enemy solely by his own 
strength—to vanquish him solely by his own efforts?" (Smith, 128)...Takuan, writing about the art of 
swordsmanship in particular, refers to the strategic value of the bilateral principle in the strategy 
of counterattack against an opponent, when he advised his pupil to "make use of his attack by 
turning it on to himself. Then, his sword meant to kill you becomes your own and the weapon will 
fall on the opponent himself. In Zen this is known as 'seizing the enemy's spear and using it as the 
weapon to kill him'" (Suzuki, 96) The ancient schools of jujutsu were very empathetic on this 
subject... Ju-Jutsu (literally "soft art"), as its name implies, is based upon the principle of 
opposing softness or elasticity to hardness or stiffness. Its secret lies in keeping one's body full of 
ki, with elasticity in one's limbs, and in being ever on the alert to turn the strength of one's foe to 
one's own advantage with the minimum employment of one's own muscular force. 

SECRETS OF THE SAMURAI, OSCAR RATTI AND ADELE WESTBROOK, 1973 

However desperate the situation and circumstances, don't despair. When there is everything to 
fear, be unafraid. When surrounded by dangers, fear none of them. When without resources, depend 

on resourcefulness. When surprised, take the enemy itself by surprise. 

—Sun-tzu, The Art of War (fourth century B.C.) 

JUJITSU 

In 1920 the Democratic Party nominated Ohio governor James Cox as its candidate to succeed the 
retiring President Woodrow Wilson. At the same time, it named thirty-eight-year-old Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt as its vice presidential nominee. Roosevelt had served as the assistant secretary of the navy 
under Wilson; more important, he was the cousin of Theodore Roosevelt, still very popular after his 
presidency in the first decade of the century. 

The Republican nominee was Warren G. Harding, and the campaign was a grueling affair. The 
Republicans had a lot of money; they avoided talking about the issues and played up Harding's folksy 
image. Cox and Roosevelt responded to the Republicans by going on a vigorous offensive, basing their 
campaign on a single issue of Wilson's: American participation in the League of Nations, which they 
hoped would bring peace and prosperity. Roosevelt campaigned all over the country, delivering speech 
after speech— the idea was to counter the Republicans' money with sheer effort. But the race was a 
disaster: Harding won the presidency in one of the biggest landslides in American electoral history. 

The following year, Roosevelt was stricken with polio and lost the use of his legs. Coming just 
after the disastrous 1920 campaign, his illness marked a turning point in his life: suddenly made aware 
of his physical fragility and mortality, he retreated into himself and reassessed. The world of politics 



was vicious and violent. To win an election, people would do anything, stooping to all kinds of 
personal attacks. The public official moving in this world was under pressure to be as unscrupulous as 
everyone else and survive as best he could— but that approach did not suit Roosevelt personally and 
took too much out of him physically. He decided to craft a different political style, one that would 
separate him from the crowd and give him a constant advantage. 

In 1932, after a stint as governor of New York, Roosevelt ran as the Democratic presidential 
nominee against the Republican incumbent, Herbert Hoover. The country was in the midst of the 
Depression, and Hoover seemed incapable of dealing with it. Given the weakness of his record, a 
defensive hand was a difficult one for him to play, and, like the Democrats in 1920, he went 
vigorously on the offensive, attacking Roosevelt as a socialist. Roosevelt in turn traveled the country, 
speaking on his ideas for getting America out of the Depression. He didn't give many specifics, nor 
did he respond to Hoover's attacks directly— but he radiated confidence and ability. Hoover meanwhile 
seemed shrill and aggressive. The Depression would probably have doomed him to defeat whatever he 
did, but he lost far bigger than expected: the size of Roosevelt's victory— nearly an electoral sweep- 
surprised one and all. 

In the weeks following the election, Roosevelt essentially hid from public view. Slowly his 
enemies on the right began to use his absence to attack him, circulating speculation that he was 
unprepared for the challenge of the job. The criticisms became pointed and aggressive. At his 
inauguration, however, Roosevelt gave a rousing speech, and in his first months in office, now known 
as the "Hundred Days," he switched from the appearance of inactivity to a powerful offensive, 
hurrying through legislation that made the country feel as if something were finally being done. The 
sniping died. 

Over the next few years, this pattern repeatedly recurred. Roosevelt would face resistance: The 
Supreme Court, say, would overturn his programs, and enemies on all sides (Senator Huey Long and 
labor leader John L. Lewis on the left, Father Charles Coughlin and wealthy businessmen on the right) 
would launch hostile campaigns in the press. Roosevelt would retreat, ceding the spotlight. In his 
absence the attacks would seem to pick up steam, and his advisers would panic— but Roosevelt was 
just biding his time. Eventually, he knew, people would tire of these endless attacks and accusations, 
particularly because, by refusing to reply to them, he made them inevitably one-sided. Then— usually a 
month or two before election time— he would go on the offensive, defending his record and attacking 
his opponents suddenly and vigorously enough to catch them all off guard. The timing would also jolt 
the public, winning him their attention. 

In the periods when Roosevelt was silent, his opponents' attacks would grow, and grow more 
shrill— but that only gave him material he could use later, taking advantage of their hysteria to make 
them ridiculous. The most famous example of this came in 1944, when that year's Republican 
presidential nominee, Thomas Dewey, launched a series of personal attacks on Roosevelt, questioning 
the activities of his wife, his sons, and even his dog, the Scotch terrier Fala, whom Dewey accused of 
being pampered at the taxpayers' expense. Roosevelt countered in a campaign speech, 

The Republican leaders have not been content to make personal attacks upon me— or my sons— they 
now include my little dog, Fala. Unlike the members of my family, Fala resents this. When he 
learned that the Republican fiction writers had concocted a story that I left him behind on an 
Aleutian island and had sent a destroyer back to find him— at a cost to the taxpayer of 2 or 3, or 8 or 
20 million dollars— his Scotch soul was furious. He has not been the same dog since. I am 
accustomed to hearing malicious falsehoods about myself, but I think I have the right to object to 
libelous statements about my dog. 



To undertake the military operations, the army must prefer stillness to movement. It reveals no 
shape when still but exposes its shape in movement. When a rash movement leads to exposure of the 
shape of the army, it will fall victim to the enemy. But for movement, the tiger and leopard will not 
fall into trap, the deer will not run into snare, the birds will not be stuck by net, and the fish and 
turtles will not be caught by hooks. All these animals become prey to man because of their 
movement. Therefore the wise man treasures stillness. By keeping still, he can dispel temerity and 
cope with the temerarious enemy. When the enemy exposes a vulnerable shape, seize the chance to 
subdue it. The Book of Master Weiliao observes, "The army achieves victory by stillness." Indeed, 
the army should not move without careful thought, much less take reckless action. 

THE WILES OF WAR: 36 MILITARY STRATEGIES FROM ANCIENT CHINA, TRANSLATED BY 

SUN HAICHEN, 1991 

Devastatingly funny, the speech was also ruthlessly effective. And how could his opponents reply to it 
when it quoted their own words right back at them? Year after year Roosevelt's opponents exhausted 
themselves attacking him, scoring points at moments when it didn't matter and losing one landslide 
election after another to him. 

Interpretation 

Roosevelt could not bear to feel cornered, to have no options. This was partly because of his flexible 
nature; he preferred to bend to circumstances, changing direction effortlessly as needed. It also came 
out of his physical limitations— he hated to feel hemmed in and helpless. Early on, when Roosevelt 
campaigned in the usual aggressive way of American politics, arguing his case and attacking his 
opponents, he felt hopelessly constricted. Through experiment he learned the power of holding back. 
Now he let his opponents make the first move: whether by attacking him or by detailing their own 
positions, they would expose themselves, giving him openings to use their own words against them 
later on. By staying silent under their attacks, he would goad them into going too far (nothing is more 
infuriating than engaging with someone and getting no response) and ending up shrill and irrational, 
which played badly with the public. Once their own aggression had made them vulnerable, Roosevelt 
would come in for the kill. 

Roosevelt's style can be likened to jujitsu, the Japanese art of self-defense. In jujitsu a fighter 
baits opponents by staying calm and patient, getting them to make the first aggressive move. As they 
come at the fighter and either strike at him or grab hold of him— either push or pull— the fighter moves 
with them, using their strength against them. As he deftly steps forward or back at the right moment, 
the force of their own momentum throws them off balance: often they actually fall, and even if they 
don't, they leave themselves vulnerable to a counterblow. Their aggression becomes their weakness, 
for it commits them to an obvious attack, exposing their strategy and making it hard for them to stop. 

In politics, jujitsu style yields endless benefits. It gives you the ability to fight without seeming 
aggressive. It saves energy, for your opponents tire while you stay above the fray. And it widens your 
options, allowing you to build on what they give you. 

Aggression is deceptive: it inherently hides weakness. Aggressors cannot control their emotions. 
They cannot wait for the right moment, cannot try different approaches, cannot stop to think about 
how to take their enemies by surprise. In that first wave of aggression, they seem strong, but the 
longer their attack goes on, the clearer their underlying weakness and insecurity become. It is easy to 
give in to impatience and make the first move, but there is more strength in holding back, patiently 
letting the other person make the play. That inner strength will almost always prevail over outward 
aggression. 



Time is on your side. Make your counterattacks swift and sudden—like the cat who creeps on 
padded paws to suddenly pounce on its prey. Make jujitsu your style in almost everything you do: it is 
your way of responding to aggression in everyday life, your way of facing circumstances. Let events 
come to you, saving valuable time and energy for those brief moments when you blaze with the 
counterattack. 

The soundest strategy in war is to postpone operations until the moral disintegration of the enemy 

renders the delivery of the mortal blow both possible and easy. 

-Vladimir Lenin (1870-1924) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

Thousands of years ago, at the dawn of military history, various strategists in different cultures 
noticed a peculiar phenomenon: in battle, the side that was on the defensive often won in the end. 
There seemed to be several reasons for this. First, once the aggressor went on the attack, he had no 
more surprises in store— the defender could clearly see his strategy and take protective action. Second, 
if the defender could somehow turn back this initial attack, the aggressor would be left in a weak 
position; his army was disorganized and exhausted. (It requires more energy to take land than to hold 
it.) If the defenders could take advantage of this weakness to deliver a counterblow, they could often 
force the aggressor to retreat. 

Based on these observations, the art of the counterattack was developed. Its basic tenets were to 
let the enemy make the first move, actively baiting him into an aggressive attack that would expend 
his energy and unbalance his lines, then taking advantage of his weakness and disorganization. This 
art was refined by theorists such as Sun-tzu and practiced to perfection by leaders like Philip of 
Macedon. 

The counterattack is, in fact, the origin of modern strategy. The first real example of an indirect 
approach to war, it represents a major breakthrough in thinking: instead of being brutal and direct, the 
counterattack is subtle and deceptive, using the enemy's energy and aggression to bring about his 
downfall. Although it is one of the oldest and most basic strategies in warfare, it remains in many 
ways the most effective and has proven highly adaptable to modern conditions. It was the strategy of 
choice of Napoleon Bonaparte, T. E. Lawrence, Erwin Rommel, and Mao Tse-tung. 

The counterattack principle is infinitely applicable to any competitive environment or form of 
conflict, since it is based on certain truths of human nature. We are inherently impatient creatures. We 
find it hard to wait; we want our desires to be satisfied as quickly as possible. This is a tremendous 
weakness, for it means that in any given situation we often commit ourselves without enough thought. 
In charging ahead we limit our options and get ourselves into trouble. Patience, on the other hand, 
particularly in war, pays unlimited dividends: it allows us to sniff out opportunities, to time a 
counterblow that will catch the enemy by surprise. A person who can lie back and wait for the right 
moment to take action will almost always have an advantage over those who give in to their natural 
impatience. 

THE HEFFALUMP TRAP 

Piglet and Pooh have fallen into a Hole in the Floor of the Forest. They have Agreed that it is 
Really a Heffalump Trap, which makes Piglet Nervous. He imagines that a Heffalump has Landed 
Close By: Heffalump (gloatingly): "Ho- ho /" Piglet ( carelessly): "Tra-la-la, tra-la-la." Heffalump 
(surprised, and not quite so sure of himself): "Ho-ho!" Piglet (more carelessly still): "Tiddle-um- 
tum, tiddle-um-tum." Heffalump (beginning to say Ho-ho and turning it awkwardly into a cough): 



"H'r'm! What's all this?" Piglet (surprised): "Hullo! This is a trap I've made, and I'm waiting for a 
Heffalump to fall into it." Heffalump (greatly disappointed): "Oh!" (after a long silence): "Are you 
sure?" Piglet: "Yes." Heffalump: "Oh!" (nervously): "I— I thought it was a trap I'd made to catch 
Piglets." Piglet (surprised): "Oh, no!" Heffalump: "Oh!" (apologetically): "J— J must have got it 
wrong, then." Piglet: "I'm afraid so." (politely): "I'm sorry." (he goes on humming.) Heffalump: 
"Well— well— I— well. I suppose I'd better be getting back?" Piglet (looking up carelessly): "Must 
you? Well, if you see Christopher Robin anywhere, you might tell him I want him." Heffalump 
(eager to please): "Certainly! Certainly!" (he hurries off.) Pooh (who wasn't going to be there, but 
we find we can't do without him): "Oh Piglet, how brave and clever you are!" Piglet (modestly): 
"Not at all, Pooh. " (And then, when Christopher Robin comes, Pooh can tell him all about it.) 

THE HOUSE AT POOH CORNER, A. A. MILNE, 1928 

The notion of "catching" (utsuraseru) applies to many things: yawning and sleepiness, for example. 
Time can also be "catching. " In a large-scale battle, when the enemy is restless and trying to bring 
a quick conclusion to the battle, pay no attention. Instead, try to pretend that you are calm and 
quiet with no urgent need to end the battle. The enemy will then be affected by your calm and easy 
attitude and become less alert. When this "catching" occurs, quickly execute a strong attack to 
defeat the enemy.... There is also a concept called "making one drunk," which is similar to the 
notion of "catching. " You can make your opponent feel bored, carefree, or feeble spirited. You 
should study these matters well. 

THE BOOK OF FIVE RINGS, MIYAMOTO MUSASHI, 1584-1645 

The first step in mastering the counterattack is to master yourself, and particularly the tendency 
to grow emotional in conflict. When the great baseball player Ted Williams made the major leagues 
with the Boston Red Sox, he took a look around. He was now a member of an elite— the best hitters in 
the country. They all had sharp vision, quick reflexes, and strong arms, but relatively few of them 
could control their impatience at the plate— and pitchers preyed on that weakness, getting them to 
swing on losing pitches. Williams separated himself out, and made himself perhaps the greatest pure 
hitter in baseball history, by developing his patience and a kind of hitter's counterattack: he would 
wait, and keep waiting, for the best pitch to swing at. Good pitchers are masters at making a hitter feel 
frustrated and emotional, but Williams would not be baited: whatever they did, he would wait for the 
pitch that was right for him. In fact, he turned the situation around: given his ability to wait, it was the 
pitcher, not Williams, who would end up impatient and throwing the wrong pitch as a result. 

Once you learn patience, your options suddenly expand. Instead of wearing yourself out in little 
wars, you can save your energy for the right moment, take advantage of other people's mistakes, and 
think clearly in difficult situations. You will see opportunities for counterattack where others see only 
surrender or retreat. 

The key to the successful counterattack is staying calm while your opponent gets frustrated and 
irritable. In sixteenth-century Japan, there emerged a novel way of fighting called Shinkage: the 
swordsman would begin the fight by mirroring his opponent's every move, copying his every footstep, 
every blink, every gesture, every twitch. This would drive the enemy crazy, for he would be unable to 
read the Shinkage samurai's moves or get any sense of what he was up to. At some point he would lose 
patience and strike out, lowering his guard. The Shinkage samurai would inevitably parry this attack 
and follow up with a fatal counterblow. 

Shinkage samurai believed that the advantage in a life-and-death swordfight lay not in aggression 
but in passivity. By mirroring their enemy's moves, they could understand his strategy and thinking. 



By being calm and observant— patient— they could detect when their opponent had decided to attack; 
the moment would register in his eyes or in a slight movement of his hands. The more irritated he 
became and the harder he tried to hit the Shinkage fighter, the greater his imbalance and vulnerability. 
Shinkage samurai were virtually unbeatable. 

Mirroring people— giving back to them just what they give you— is a powerful method of 
counterattack. In daily life, mirroring and passivity can charm people, flattering them into lowering 
their defenses and opening themselves to attack. It can also irritate and discomfit them. Their thoughts 
become yours; you are feeding off them like a vampire, your passive front disguising the control you 
are exercising over their minds. Meanwhile you are giving them nothing of yourself; they cannot see 
through you. Your counterattack will come as a complete surprise to them. 

The counterattack is a particularly effective strategy against what might be called "the 
barbarian"— the man or woman who is especially aggressive by nature. Do not be intimidated by these 
types; they are in fact weak and are easily swayed and deceived. The trick is to goad them by playing 
weak or stupid while dangling in front of them the prospect of easy gains. 

During the era of the Warring States in ancient China, the state of Qi found itself threatened by 
the powerful armies of the state of Wei. The Qi general consulted the famous strategist Sun Pin (a 
descendant of Suntzu himself), who told him that the Wei general looked down on the armies of Qi, 
believing that their soldiers were cowards. That, said Sun Pin, was the key to victory. He proposed a 
plan: Enter Wei territory with a large army and make thousands of campfires. The next day make half 
that number of campfires, and the day after that, half that number again. Putting his trust in Sun Pin, 
the Qi general did as he was told. 

The Wei general, of course, was carefully monitoring the invasion, and he noted the dwindling 
campfires. Given his predisposition to see the Qi soldiers as cowards, what could this mean but that 
they were defecting? He would advance with his cavalry and crush this weak army; his infantry would 
follow, and they would march into Qi itself. Sun Pin, hearing of the approaching Wei cavalry and 
calculating how fast they were moving, retreated and stationed the Qi army in a narrow pass in the 
mountains. He had a large tree cut down and stripped of its bark, then wrote on the bare log, "The 
general of Wei will die at this tree." He set the log in the path of the pursuing Wei army, then hid 
archers on both sides of the pass. In the middle of the night, the Wei general, at the head of his 
cavalry, reached the place where the log blocked the road. Something was written on it; he ordered a 
torch lit to read it. The torchlight was the signal and the lure: the Qi archers rained arrows on the 
trapped Wei horsemen. The Wei general, realizing he had been tricked, killed himself. 

Sun Pin based his baiting of the Wei general on his knowledge of the man's personality, which 
was arrogant and violent. By turning these qualities to his advantage, encouraging his enemy's greed 
and aggression, Sun Pin could control the man's mind. You, too, should look for the emotion that your 
enemies are least able to manage, then bring it to the surface. With a little work on your part, they will 
lay themselves open to your counterattack. 

The other improvement was his father's inspiration. Lyndon Johnson was very dejected as he sat, on 
the day the Express poll appeared, in his parents' home in Johnson City after hours of 
campaigning, talking to his parents, his brother, his Uncle Tom, his cousin Ava Johnson Cox, and 
Ava's eight-year-old son, William, known as "Corky." The leaders were almost all against him, he 
said; he had several large rallies scheduled, and he had not been able to persuade a single 
prominent individual to introduce him. So, Ava recalls— in a recollection echoed by Lyndon's 
brother— "his Daddy said, 'If you can't use that route, why don't you go the other route?'" "What 
other route?" Lyndon asked— and his Daddy mapped it out for him. There was a tactic, Sam Johnson 
said, that could make the leaders' opposition work for him, instead of against him. The same tactic, 



Sam said, could make the adverse newspaper polls work for him, instead of against him. It could 
even make the youth issue work for him. If the leaders were against him, he told his son, stop trying 
to conceal that fact; emphasize it— in a dramatic fashion. If he was behind in the race, emphasize 
that— in a dramatic fashion. If he was younger than the other candidates, emphasize that. Lyndon 
asked his father what he meant, and his father told him. If no leader would introduce Lyndon, Sam 
said, he should stop searching for mediocre adults as substitutes, but instead should be introduced 
by an outstanding young child. And the child should introduce him not as an adult would introduce 
him, but with a poem, a very special poem.... And when Lyndon asked who the child should be, Sam 
smiled, and pointed to Ava's son. In an area in which horsemanship was one of the most esteemed 
talents, Corky Cox was, at the age of eight, already well known for the feats of riding and calf- 
roping with which he had swept the children's events in recent rodeos; the best young cowboy in the 
Hill Country, people were calling him. "Corky can do it," Sam said. All the next day, Sam trained 
him. "He wanted Corky to really shout out 'thousands,'" Ava recalls. "He wanted him to smack down 
his hand every time he said that word. I can still see Uncle Sam smacking down his hand on the 
kitchen table to show Corky how. " And that night, at a rally in Henly, in Hays County, Lyndon 
Johnson told the audience, "They say I'm a young candidate. Well, I've got a young campaign 
manager, too," and he called Corky to the podium, and Corky, smacking down his hand, recited a 
stanza of Edgar A. Guest's "It Couldn't Be Done": There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; There are thousands to point out to you one by one, The 
dangers that wait to assail you. But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, Just take off your coat and go 
to it; Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing That "cannot be done," and you'll do it. 

THE PATH TO POWER: THE YEARS OF LYNDON JOHNSON, VOL. 1, ROBERT A. CARO, 1990 

In our own time, the family therapist Jay Haley has observed that for many difficult people 
acting out is a strategy— a method of control. They give themselves the license to be impossible and 
neurotic. If you react by getting angry and trying to make them stop, you are doing just what they 
want: they are engaging your emotions and dominating your attention. If, on the other hand, you 
simply let them run amok, you put them still more in control. But Haley discovered that if you 
encourage their difficult behavior, agree with their paranoid ideas, and push them to go further, you 
turn the dynamic around. This is not what they want or expect; now they're doing what you want, 
which takes the fun out of it. It is the jujitsu strategy: you are using their energy against them. In 
general, encouraging people to follow their natural direction, to give in to their greed or neuroses, will 
give you more control over them than active resistance will. Either they get themselves into terrible 
trouble or they become hopelessly confused, all of which plays into your hands. 

Whenever you find yourself on the defensive and in trouble, the greatest danger is the impulse to 
overreact. You will often exaggerate your enemy's strength, seeing yourself as weaker than is actually 
the case. A key principle of counterattack is never to see a situation as hopeless. No matter how strong 
your enemies seem, they have vulnerabilities you can prey upon and use to develop a counterattack. 
Your own weakness can become a strength if you play it right; with a little clever manipulation, you 
can always turn things around. That is how you must look at every apparent problem and difficulty. 

An enemy seems powerful because he has a particular strength or advantage. Maybe it's money 
and resources; maybe it's the size of his army or of his territory; maybe, more subtly, it's his moral 
standing and reputation. Whatever his strength might be, it is actually a potential weakness, simply 
because he relies on it: neutralize it and he is vulnerable. Your task is to put him in a situation in 
which he cannot use his advantage. 

In 480 B.C., when the Persian king Xerxes invaded Greece, he had a huge advantage in the size of 



his army and particularly his navy. But the Athenian general Themistocles was able to turn that 
strength into weakness: he lured the Persian fleet into the narrow straits off the island of Salamis. In 
these choppy, difficult waters, the very size of the fleet, its apparent strength, became a nightmare: it 
was completely unable to maneuver. The Greeks counterattacked and destroyed it, ending the 
invasion. 

If your opponent's advantage comes from a superior style of fighting, the best way to neutralize it 
is to learn from it, adapting it to your own purposes. In the nineteenth century, the Apaches of the 
American Southwest were for many years able to torment U.S. troops through guerrilla-style tactics 
that were perfectly suited to the terrain. Nothing seemed to work until General George Crook hired 
disaffected Apaches to teach him their way of fighting and serve as scouts. Adapting their style of 
warfare, Crook neutralized the Apaches' strengths and finally defeated them. 

As you neutralize your enemy's strengths, you must similarly reverse your own weaknesses. If 
your forces are small, for example, they are also mobile; use that mobility to counterattack. Perhaps 
your reputation is lower than your opponent's; that just means you have less to lose. Sling mud— some 
of it will stick, and gradually your enemy will sink to your level. Always find ways to turn your 
weakness to advantage. 

Difficulties with other people are inevitable; you must be willing to defend yourself and 
sometimes to take the offensive. The modern dilemma is that taking the offensive is unacceptable 
today— attack and your reputation will suffer, you will find yourself politically isolated, and you will 
create enemies and resistance. The counterattack is the answer. Let your enemy make the first move, 
then play the victim. Without overt manipulation on your part, you can control your opponents' minds. 
Bait them into a rash attack; when it ends up in disaster, they will have only themselves to blame, and 
everyone around them will blame them, too. You win both the battle of appearances and the battle on 
the field. Very few strategies offer such flexibility and power. 

Image: The Bull It is large, its stare ts intimidating, and its horns can pierce 
your flesh. Attacking it and trying to escape it are equally fatal. Instead stand 
your ground and let the bull charge your cape, giving it nothing to 
hit, making its horns useless. Get it angry and irritated — 
the harder and more furiously it charges, the faster it 
wears itself down. A point will come when you 
can turn the game axound and go to work, 
can ing up the once fearsome beast. 

Authority: The whole art of war consists in a well-reasoned and extremely circumspect 
defensive, followed by a rapid and audacious attack. 

—Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821) 

REVERSAL 

The counterattack strategy cannot be applied in every situation: there will always be times when it is 
better to initiate the attack yourself, gaining control by putting your opponents on the defensive before 
they have time to think. Look at the details of the situation. If the enemy is too smart to lose patience 
and attack you, or if you have too much to lose by waiting, go on the offensive. It is also usually best 
to vary your methods, always having more than one strategy to draw on. If your enemies think you 
always wait to counterattack, you have the perfect setup for moving first and surprising them. So mix 
things up. Watch the situation and make it impossible for your opponents to predict what you will do. 

Conditions are such that the hostile forces favored by the time are advancing. In this case retreat is 
the right course, and it is through retreat that success is achieved. But success consists in being 



able to carry out the retreat correctly. Retreat is not to be confused with flight. Flight means saving 
oneself under any circumstances, whereas retreat is a sign of strength. We must be careful not to 
miss the right moment while we are in full possession of power and position. Then we shall be able 
to interpret the signs of the time before it is too late and to prepare for provisional retreat instead 
of being drawn into a desperate life-and-death struggle. Thus we do not simply abandon the field to 
the opponent; we make it difficult for him to advance by showing perseverance in single acts of 
resistance. In this way we prepare, while retreating, for the counter-movement. Understanding the 
laws of a constructive retreat of this sort is not easy. The meaning that lies hidden in such a time is 
important. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 



CREATE A THREATENING PRESENCE 



DETERRENCE STRATEGIES 



The best way to fight off aggressors is to keep them from attacking you in the first place. To 
accomplish this you must create the impression of being more powerful than you are. Build up a 
reputation: You're a little crazy. Fighting you is not worth it. You take your enemies with you when 
you lose. Create this reputation and make it credible with a few impressive—impressively violent- 
acts. Uncertainty is sometimes better than overt threat: if your opponents are never sure what messing 
with you will cost, they will not want to find out. Play on people's natural fears and anxieties to make 
them think twice. 

If your organization is small in numbers, then do what Gideon did: conceal the members in the dark 
but raise a din and clamor that will make the listener believe that your organization numbers many 
more than it does.... Always remember the first rule of power tactics: Power is not only what you 
have but what the enemy thinks you have. 

RULES FOR RADICALS, SAUL D. ALINSKY, 1972 

REVERSE INTIMIDATION 

Inevitably in life you will find yourself facing people who are more aggressive than you are— crafty, 
ruthless people who are determined to get what they want. Fighting them head-on is generally foolish; 
fighting is what they are good at, and they are unscrupulous to boot. You will probably lose. Trying to 
fend them off by giving them part of what they are after, or otherwise pleasing or appeasing them, is a 
recipe for disaster: you are only showing your weakness, inviting more threats and attacks. But giving 
in completely, surrendering without a fight, hands them the easy victory they crave and makes you 
resentful and bitter. It can also become a bad habit, the path of least resistance in dealing with difficult 
situations. 

Instead of trying to avoid conflict or whining about the injustice of it all, consider an option 
developed over the centuries by military leaders and strategists to deal with violent and acquisitive 
neighbors: reverse intimidation. This art of deterrence rests on three basic facts about war and human 
nature: First, people are more likely to attack you if they see you as weak or vulnerable. Second, they 
cannot know for sure that you're weak; they depend on the signs you give out, through your behavior 
both present and past. Third, they are after easy victories, quick and bloodless. That is why they prey 
on the vulnerable and weak. 

Deterrence is simply a matter of turning this dynamic around, altering any perception of yourself 
as weak and naive and sending the message that battle with you will not be as easy as they had 
thought. This is generally done by taking some visible action that will confuse aggressors and make 
them think they have misread you: you may indeed be vulnerable, but they are not sure. You're 
disguising your weakness and distracting them. Action has much more credibility than mere 
threatening or fiery words; hitting back, for instance, even in some small, symbolic way, will show 
that you mean what you say. With so many other people around who are timid and easy prey, the 
aggressor will most likely back off and move on to someone else. 

This form of defensive warfare is infinitely applicable to the battles of daily life. Appeasing 
people can be as debilitating as fighting them; deterring them, scaring them out of attacking you or 
getting in your way, will save you valuable energy and resources. To deter aggressors you must 



become adept at deception, manipulating appearances and their perceptions of you— valuable skills 
that can be applied to all aspects of daily warfare. And finally, by practicing the art as needed, you 
will build for yourself a reputation as someone tough, someone worthy of respect and a little fear. The 
passive-aggressive obstructionists who try to undermine you covertly will also think twice about 
taking you on. 

The following are five basic methods of deterrence and reverse intimidation. You can use them 
all in offensive warfare, but they are particularly effective in defense, for moments when you find 
yourself vulnerable and under attack. They are culled from the experiences and writings of the greatest 
masters of the art. 

Surprise with a bold maneuver. The best way to hide your weakness and to bluff your enemies into 
giving up their attack is to take some unexpected, bold, risky action. Perhaps they had thought you 
were vulnerable, and now you are acting as someone who is fearless and confident. This will have two 
positive effects: First, they will tend to think your move is backed up by something real— they will not 
imagine you could be foolish enough to do something audacious just for effect. Second, they will start 
to see strengths and threats in you that they had not imagined. 

A certain person said the following. There are two kinds of dispositions, inward and outward, and a 
person who is lacking in one or the other is worthless. It is, for example, like the blade of a sword, 
which one should sharpen well and then put in its scabbard, periodically taking it out and knitting 
one's eyebrows as in an attack, wiping off the blade, and then placing it in its scabbard again. If a 
person has his sword out all the time, he is habitually swinging a naked blade; people will not 
approach him and he will have no allies. If a sword is always sheathed, it will become rusty, the 
blade will dull, and people will think as much of its owner. 

HAGAKURE: THE BOOK OF THE SAMURAI, YAMAMOTO TSUNETOMO, 1659-1720 

Reverse the threat. If your enemies see you as someone to be pushed around, turn the tables with a 
sudden move, however small, designed to scare them. Threaten something they value. Hit them where 
you sense they may be vulnerable, and make it hurt. If that infuriates them and makes them attack 
you, back off a moment and then hit them again when they're not expecting it. Show them you are not 
afraid of them and that you are capable of a ruthlessness they had not seen in you. You needn't go too 
far; just inflict a little pain. Send a short, threatening message to indicate that you are capable of a lot 
worse. 

Seem unpredictable and irrational. In this instance you do something suggesting a slightly suicidal 
streak, as if you felt you had nothing to lose. You show that you are ready to take your enemies down 
with you, destroying their reputations in the process. (This is particularly effective with people who 
have a lot to lose themselves— powerful people with sterling reputations.) To defeat you will be costly 
and perhaps self-destructive. This will make fighting you very unattractive. You are not acting out 
emotionally; that is a sign of weakness. You are simply hinting that you are a little irrational and that 
your next move could be almost anything. Crazy opponents are terrifying— no one likes fighting 
people who are unpredictable and have nothing to lose. 

Play on people's natural paranoia. Instead of threatening your opponents openly, you take action 
that is indirect and designed to make them think. This might mean using a go-between to send them a 
message— to tell some disturbing story about what you are capable of. Or maybe you "inadvertently" 
let them spy on you, only to hear something that should give them cause for concern. Making your 



enemies think they have found out you are plotting a countermove is more effective than telling them 
so yourself; make a threat and you may have to live up to it, but making them think you are working 
treacherously against them is another story. The more veiled menace and uncertainty you generate, the 
more their imaginations will run away with them and the more dangerous an attack on you will seem. 

Establish a frightening reputation. This reputation can be for any number of things: being difficult, 
stubborn, violent, ruthlessly efficient. Build up that image over the years and people will back off 
from you, treating you with respect and a little fear. Why obstruct or pick an argument with someone 
who has shown he will fight to the bitter end? Someone strategic yet ruthless? To create this image, 
you may every now and then have to play a bit rough, but eventually it will become enough of a 
deterrent to make those occasions rare. It will be an offensive weapon, scaring people into submission 
before they even meet you. In any event, you must build your reputation carefully, allowing no 
inconsistencies. Any holes in this kind of image will make it worthless. 

Brinkmanship is. ..the deliberate creation of a recognizable risk, a risk that one does not completely 
control. It is the tactic of deliberately letting the situation get somewhat out of hand, just because 
its being out of hand may be intolerable to the other party and force his accommodation. It means 
harassing and intimidating an adversary by exposing him to a shared risk, or deterring him by 
showing that if he makes a contrary move he may disturb us so that we slip over the brink whether 
we want to or not, carrying him with us. 

THINKING STRATEGICALLY, AVINASH K. DIXIT AND BARRY J. NALEBUFF, 1991 

Injuring all of a man's ten fingers is not as effective as chopping off one. 

-Mao Tse-tung (1893-1976) 

DETERRENCE AND REVERSE INTIMIDATION IN PRACTICE 

1. In March 1862, less than a year after the start of the American Civil War, the Confederates' 
situation looked bleak: they had lost a series of important battles, their generals were squabbling, 
morale was low, and recruits were hard to find. Sensing the South's great weakness, a large Union 
army under Major General George B. McClellan headed toward the Virginia coast, planning to march 
from there west to Richmond, the capital of the South. There were enough Confederate troops in the 
area to hold off McClellan's army for a month or two, but Southern spies reported that Union troops 
stationed near Washington were about to be transferred to the march on Richmond. If these troops 
reached McClellan— and they were promised by Abraham Lincoln himself— Richmond would be 
doomed; and if Richmond fell, the South would have to surrender. 

The Confederate general Stonewall Jackson was based in Virginia's Shenandoah Valley at the 
head of 3,600 men, a ragtag group of rebels he had recruited and trained. His job was merely to defend 
the fertile valley against a Union army in the area, but as he pondered the developing campaign 
against Richmond, he saw the possibility of something much greater. Jackson had been a classmate of 
McClellan's at West Point and knew that underneath his brash, talkative exterior he was basically 
timid, overly anxious about his career and making any mistakes. McClellan had 90,000 men ready for 
the march on Richmond, almost double the available Confederate forces, but Jackson knew that this 
cautious man would wait to fight until his army was overwhelming; he wanted the extra troops that 
Lincoln had promised him. Lincoln, however, would not release those forces if he saw danger 
elsewhere. The Shenandoah Valley was to the southwest of Washington. If Jackson could possibly 
create enough confusion as to what was happening there, he could disrupt the Union plans and perhaps 



save the South from disaster. 

On March 22, Jackson's spies reported that two-thirds of the Union army stationed in the 
Shenandoah Valley, under General Nathaniel Banks, was heading east to join McClellan. Soon an 
army near Washington, led by General Irvin McDowell, would move toward Richmond as well. 
Jackson wasted no time: he marched his men fast to the north to attack the Union soldiers still in the 
valley, near Kernstown. The battle was fierce, and at the end of the day Jackson's soldiers were forced 
to retreat. To them the engagement seemed to have been a defeat, even a disaster: outnumbered nearly 
two to one, they had suffered terrible casualties. But Jackson, always a hard man to figure out, seemed 
oddly satisfied. 

One classic response to a particularly vicious beanball was exemplified by a play Jackie Robinson 
made in the summer of 1953. Sal Maglie of the New York Giants was "Sal the Barber/' mostly 
because his high inside fast balls "shaved" hitters 1 chins. Maglie was candid and friendly when he 
wasn't pitching. "You have to make the batter afraid of the ball or, anyway, aware that he can get 
hurt," Maglie told me matter-of-factly one afternoon over drinks at his apartment in Riverdale. "A 
lot of pitchers think they do that by throwing at a hitter when the count is two strikes and no balls. 
The trouble there is that the knockdown is expected. You don't scare a guy by knocking him down 
when he knows he's going to be knocked down." "Then when, Sal?" I asked. "A good time is when 
the count is two and two. He's looking to swing. You knock him down then and he gets up shaking. 
Now curve him and you have your out. Of course, to do that you have to be able to get your curve 
over the plate on a three-and-two count. Not every pitcher can. " Maglie could break three different 
curves over the plate, three and two. He had particular success against such free-swinging sluggers 
as Roy Campanella and Gil Hodges. But it is simplistic to say Maglie intimidated Campanella and 
Hodges. Rather, his unpredictable patterns disrupted their timing and concentration. He had less 
success with Pee Wee Reese and Jackie Robinson, and one day in Ebbets Field, by throwing a 
shoulder-high fast ball behind Robinson, Maglie brought matters to detonation. The knockdowns 
thrown at [Cookie] Lavagetto, the fatal pitch thrown at Ray Chapman, roared toward the temple. A 
batter gets away from that pitch by ducking backward. (Chapman's freeze reaction, though not 
unknown, is rare.) Angered or frustrated by Robinson that afternoon in Brooklyn, Maglie threw his 
best fast ball behind the hitter, shoulder high. That was and is dangerous and inexcusable. As a 
batter strides forward, he loses height. Reflex makes him duck backward. A batter's head moves 
directly into the path of the fast ball thrown behind him shoulder high. Robinson started to duck 
into Maglie's pitch and then his phenomenal reflexes enabled him to stop, as it were, in mid-duck. 
The ball sailed just behind the back of Robinson's neck. Robinson glared but did not lose his poise. 
Maglie threw an outside curve, and Robinson bunted toward Whitey Lockman, the Giant's first 
baseman. By making Lockman field the bunt, Robinson was forcing Maglie to leave the pitcher's 
mound and cover first. There he would be in Robinson's path, and Jack, going at full and full- 
muscled tilt, intended to run over Maglie, signing his name in spikes on the pitcher's spine. 
Saturnine, Faustian, brooding Sal Maglie refused to leave the mound. At a critical moment, the 
Barber lost his nerve. Davey Williams, the Giants' second baseman, rushed over, and as he was 
reaching for Lockman's throw, Robinson crashed into him, a knee catching Williams in the lower 
back. Robinson's knee was so swollen a day later that he could not play. Williams never really 
recovered. He dropped out of the major leagues two seasons later, at twenty-eight... "Actually," 
Robinson himself said a few days later, "I'm sorry that Williams got hurt. But when Maglie threw 
behind me, he was starting a really dangerous business, and I was going to put a stop to it before 
he hit Gil or Campy or Pee Wee in the head...." After that I saw Maglie start eight games against 
the Dodgers, but I never saw him throw another fast ball behind a hitter. The grim, intimidating 



beanballer had been intimidated himself, and by a bunt. 

THE HEAD GAME, ROGER KAHN, 2000 

A few days later, Jackson received the news he had been waiting for: Lincoln had ordered Banks's 
army to return to the valley and McDowell's army to stay where it was. The battle at Kernstown had 
gotten his attention and made him worry— only a little, but enough. Lincoln did not know what Jackson 
was up to or how large his army was, but he wanted the Shenandoah Valley pacified no matter what. 
Only then would he release Banks and McDowell. McClellan was forced to agree with that logic, and 
although he had the men to march on Richmond right away, he wanted to wait for the reinforcements 
who would make the attack a sure thing. 

After Kernstown, Jackson retreated south, away from Banks, and lay low for a few weeks. In 
early May, thinking that the Shenandoah Valley had been secured, Lincoln sent McDowell toward 
Richmond, and Banks prepared to join him. Again Jackson was ready: he marched his army in a 
completely bizarre fashion, first to the east, toward McDowell, then back west into the Valley. Not 
even his own soldiers knew what he was doing. Mystified by these strange maneuvers, Lincoln 
imagined— but wasn't sure— that Jackson was marching to fight McDowell. Once again he halted 
McDowell's march south, kept half of Banks's army in the valley, and sent the other half to help 
McDowell defend himself against Jackson. 

Suddenly the Union's plans, which had seemed so perfect, were in disarray, its troops too 
scattered to support each other. Now Jackson went in for the kill: he linked up with other Confederate 
divisions in the area and, on May 24, marched on the Union army— now divided and dangerously 
diminished— that remained in the valley. Jackson maneuvered onto its flank and sent it in headlong 
retreat north to the Potomac River. His pursuit of this army sent a wave of panic through Washington: 
this now dreaded general, commanding forces that seemed to have doubled in size overnight, was 
heading straight for the capital. 

Secretary of War Edwin Stanton telegraphed Northern governors to alert them to the threat and to 
muster troops for the city's defense. Reinforcements quickly arrived to halt the Confederate advance. 
Meanwhile Lincoln, determined to eliminate Jackson once and for all, ordered half of McDowell's 
army west to join in the fight to destroy this pest and the other half to return to Washington to secure 
the capital. McClellan could only agree. 

Once again Jackson retreated, but by now his plan had worked to perfection. In three months, 
with only 3,600 men, he had diverted well over 60,000 Northern troops, bought the South enough time 
to coordinate the defense of Richmond, and completely altered the course of the war. 

Interpretation 

The story of Stonewall Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley illustrates a simple truth: what matters in 
war, as in life generally, is not necessarily how many men you have or how well supplied you are but 
how your enemies see you. If they think you are weak and vulnerable, they act aggressively, which in 
and of itself can put you in trouble. If they suddenly think you are strong, or unpredictable, or have 
hidden resources, they back off and reassess. Getting them to change their plans and treat you more 
carefully can by itself alter the war. In any struggle, some things will be outside your control; you may 
not be able to put together a large army or defend all your weak points, but you can always affect 
people's perceptions of you. 

Jackson altered Union perceptions first by his bold attack on Kernstown, which made Lincoln and 
McClellan think he had more troops than he did— they could not imagine that anyone would be so 
stupid as to send only 3,600 men against a Union stronghold. If Jackson was stronger than they had 



imagined, that meant they needed more men in the Shenandoah Valley, which cut into the troops 
available for the march on Richmond. Next Jackson began behaving unpredictably, creating the 
impression of having not only a large army but also some strange and worrying plan. Lincoln's and 
McClellan's inability to figure out this plan stopped them in their tracks, making them divide their 
forces to take care of the possible dangers. Finally Jackson attacked boldly one more time. He did not 
have nearly enough men to threaten Washington, but Lincoln could not be sure of that. Like a 
conjuror, Jackson created a bogeyman out of an army that in essence was laughably small. 

You must take control over people's perceptions of you by playing with appearances, mystifying 
and misleading them. Like Jackson, it is best to mix audacity with unpredictability and unorthodoxy 
and act boldly in moments of weakness or danger. That will distract people from any holes in your 
armor, and they'll be afraid there may be more to you than meets the eye. Then, if you make your 
behavior hard to read, you'll only seem more powerful, since actions that elude interpretation attract 
attention, worry, and a bit of awe. In this way you will throw people off balance and onto their heels. 
Kept at a distance, they will be unable to tell how far you are bluffing them. Aggressors will back off. 
Appearance and perception— you are not someone to mess with— will become reality. 

2. King Edward I of England was a fierce thirteenth-century warrior-king who was determined to 
conquer all of the British Isles. First he battered the Welsh into submission; then he set his sights on 
Scotland, laying siege to towns and castles and razing to the ground the communities that dared to 
resist him. He was even more brutal with the Scots who fought back, including the famous Sir 
William Wallace: he hunted them down and had them publicly tortured and executed. 

Only one Scottish lord eluded Edward: Robert the Bruce, Earl of Carrick (1274-1329), who had 
somehow escaped to the remote fastness of northern Scotland. So Edward captured the rebel's family 
and friends, killing the men and imprisoning the women in cages. Bruce remained defiant. In 1306 he 
had himself crowned Scotland's king; whatever it took, he vowed to revenge himself on Edward and 
throw the English out of Scotland. Hearing this, Edward became even more determined to capture this 
final piece in his Scottish wars, but in 1307 he died, before the job was done. 

Edward's son, now Edward II, did not share his father's lust for war. Edward I had left the island 
secure. The new king did not have to worry about Scotland; England was far wealthier, and its armies 
were well equipped, well fed, well paid, and experienced. In fact, their recent wars had made them the 
most-feared fighters in Europe. At any moment Edward II could field a great army against the Scots, 
whose weapons and armor were primitive. He felt confident that he could handle Robert the Bruce. 

A few months into the reign of Edward II, Bruce managed to take some Scottish castles held by 
the English and burn them to the ground. When Edward sent forces against him, Bruce refused to fight 
and fled with his small army into the forest. Edward sent more men to secure his remaining 
strongholds in Scotland and exact revenge on Bruce, but now Scots soldiers suddenly began to raid 
England. Highly mobile, these pirates on horseback devastated the northern English countryside, 
destroying crops and livestock. The English campaign in Scotland had become too costly, so it was 
called off —but a few years later Edward tried again. 

This time an English army penetrated farther into Scotland, but again, in response, Scottish 
raiders rode south into England, wreaking still more havoc on farms and property. And in Scotland 
itself Bruce's army burned their own countrymen's crops, leaving the English invaders nothing to eat. 
As before, the English wore themselves out chasing Bruce, but to no avail— the Scots refused battle. 
Bivouacked in their camps, the English soldiers would hear bagpipes and horns out in the dark at 
night, making it impossible to sleep. Hungry, tired, and irritated to no end, they soon retreated back to 
northern England, only to find their own land barren of crops and cattle. Morale sank. No one wanted 
to fight in Scotland anymore. Slowly one castle after another fell back into Scottish hands. 



In 1314 the Scots finally engaged in direct combat with the English, at the Battle of 
Bannockburn, and defeated them. It was a most humiliating loss for Edward II, who swore to avenge 
it. In 1322 he decided to finish Bruce off once and for good with a vigorous campaign worthy of his 
father. Organizing and personally leading the largest army yet to fight the rebellious Scots, Edward 
got as far as Edinburgh Castle. At one point he sent foragers out to look for food in the countryside; 
they returned with a single decrepit bull and an empty wagon. Dysentery swept the English troops. 
Edward was forced to retreat, and when he reached northern England, he saw that the Scots had once 
again razed the fields there, and more thoroughly than ever. Hunger and disease finished off the 
remnants of his army. The campaign was such a disaster that a rebellion broke out among Edward's 
lords: he fled but in 1327 was captured and killed. 

Another anecdote explaining iwao-no-mi concerns an accomplished warrior who had reached the 
highest stage of the art of sword fighting. Having been enlightened as to the true meaning of the art 
of sword fighting, which should be based on the promotion of well-being of people rather than the 
destruction or killing of others, this great master was not interested in fighting any longer. His 
ability in the art of sword fighting was absolutely unquestionable; he was respected and feared by 
everyone. He walked the streets with a cane like a bored old man and yet wherever he went people 
looked at him with intense fear and respect. People were careful not to anger him and the old man 
was nonchalant. This is akin to having a huge rock hanging above a mountain path. People are 
afraid of the rock, which they believe may come down at any moment, and so they walk quietly and 
carefully under the rock. But the rock is actually very stable, being planted in the ground so deeply 
that it will never fall down. But people do not know it, and they continue to fear that it will fall 
down if they make any kind of loud noise as they walk under it. The rock just sits there completely 
indifferent to its surroundings and people's fear and awe. 

A WAY TO VICTORY: THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF FIVE RINGS, TRANSLATED AND 

COMMENTARY BY HIDY OCHIAI, 2001 

The following year Edward's son, Edward III, negotiated a peace with the Scots, granting 
Scotland its independence and recognizing Robert the Bruce as its rightful king. 

Interpretation 

The English thought they could move on Scotland with impunity anytime they wanted. The Scots were 
poorly equipped, and their leadership was bitterly divided: seeing such weakness, what could prevent 
English conquest? Trying to stop what seemed inevitable, Robert the Bruce evolved a novel strategy. 
When the English attacked, he did not take them on directly; he would have lost. Instead he hit them 
indirectly but where it hurt, doing exactly to the English what they were doing to him: ruining his 
country. He continued to play tit for tat until the English understood that every time they attacked 
Scotland, they would get a bloody nose in exchange: they would lose valuable farmland, be harassed, 
fight in abysmal conditions. They slowly lost their hunger for the fight, then finally gave up. 

The essence of this deterrence strategy is the following: when someone attacks you or threatens 
you, you make it clear that he will suffer in return. He— or she— may be stronger, he may be able to win 
battles, but you will make him pay for each victory. Instead of taking him on directly, you hurt 
something he values, something close to home. You make him understand that every time he bothers 
you he can expect damage, even if on a smaller scale. The only way to make you stop attacking him in 
your irritating fashion is for him to stop attacking you. You are like a wasp on his skin: most people 
leave wasps alone. 



3. One morning in 1474, King Louis XI (1423-83)— France's infamous "Spider King," so named 
because he always wove the most intricate and well-conceived plots against his enemies— went into a 
vehement rant against the Duke of Milan. The courtiers present that January day listened in 
amazement as the normally composed and careful king spun out his suspicions: although the duke's 
father had been a friend, the son could not be trusted; he was working against France, breaking the 
treaty between the two countries. On and on the king went: perhaps he would have to take action 
against the duke. Suddenly, to the courtiers' dismay, a man slipped quietly out of the room. It was 
Christopher da Bollate, the Milanese ambassador to France. Bollate had been received graciously by 
the king earlier that morning but then had retreated into the background; Louis must have forgotten he 
was there. The king's diatribe could cause quite a diplomatic mess. 

Once, when a group of five or six pages were traveling to the capital together in the same boat, it 
happened that their boat struck a regular ship late at night. Five or six seamen from the ship leapt 
aboard and loudly demanded that the pages give up their boat's anchor, in accord with the 
seaman's code. Hearing this, the pages ran forward yelling, "The seaman's code is something for 
people like you! Do you think that we samurai are going to let you take equipment from a boat 
carrying warriors? We will cut you down and throw you into the sea to the last man!" With that, all 
the seamen fled back to their own ship. At such a time, one must act like a samurai. For trifling 
occasions it is better to accomplish things simply by yelling. By making something more significant 
than it really is and missing one's chance, an affair will not be brought to a close and there will be 
no accomplishment at all. 

HAGAKURE: THE BOOK OF THE SAMURAI, YAMAMOTO TSUNETOMO, 1659-1720 

Later that day Louis invited Bollate to his private rooms and, lounging on his bed, began an 
apparently casual conversation. Drifting into politics, he described himself as a supporter of the Duke 
of Milan's: he would do anything, he said, to help the duke expand his power. Then he asked, "Tell me, 
Christopher, has it been reported to you what I said this morning in council? Tell me the truth— was it 
not some courtier who told you?" Bollate confessed that he had actually been in the room during the 
king's tirade and had heard the king's words himself. He also protested that the Duke of Milan was a 
loyal friend of France. Louis replied that he had his doubts about the duke and had cause to be angry— 
but then he immediately changed the subject to something pleasant, and Bollate eventually left. 

The next day the king sent three councilors to visit Bollate. Was he comfortable in his lodgings? 
Was he happy with his treatment from the king? Was there anything they could do to improve his stay 
at the French court? They also wanted to know if he was going to pass on the king's words to the duke. 
The king, they said, considered Bollate a friend, a confidant; he had merely been venting his emotions. 
It meant nothing. Bollate should forget the whole thing. 

Of course, none of these men— the councilors, the courtiers, Bollate— knew that the king had done 
all this deliberately. Louis was certain that the perfidious ambassador— whom he hardly considered a 
friend, let alone a confidant— would report what he had said in detail to the duke. He knew that the 
duke was treacherous, and this was precisely how Louis wanted to send him a warning. And it seemed 
the message got through: for the next several years, the duke was an obedient ally. 

Interpretation 

The Spider King was a man who always plotted several moves in advance. In this case he knew that if 
he spoke politely and diplomatically to the ambassador of his worries about the duke, his words would 
carry no weight— they would seem like whining. If he vented his anger directly to the ambassador, on 



the other hand, he would look out of control. A direct thrust is also easily parried: the duke would just 
mouth reassurances, and the treachery would go on. By transmitting his threat indirectly, however, 
Louis made it stick. That the duke was not meant to know he was angry made his anger truly ominous: 
it meant he was planning something and wanted to keep the duke from suspecting it and knowing his 
true feelings. He delivered his threat insidiously to make the duke ponder his intentions and to instill 
an uneasy fear. 

It was thus that, during the 1930s, the diplomacy of Mussolini's Italy was greatly enhanced by a 
stance of restless bellicosity and by a mirage of great military strength: an army of "eight million 
bayonets/' whose parades were dashing affairs of bersaglieri on the run and roaring motorized 
columns; and an air force greatly respected, not least for its spectacular long-range flights to the 
North Pole and South America; and a navy that could acquire many impressive ships because so 
little of its funding was wasted on gunnery trials and navigation. By a military policy in which 
stage management dominated over the sordid needs of war preparation, Mussolini sacrificed real 
strength for the sake of hugely magnified images of what little strength there was—but the results of 
suasion that those images evoked were very real: Britain and France were both successfully 
dissuaded from interfering with Italy's conquest of Ethiopia, its intervention in Spain, and the 
subjection of Albania; and none dared oppose Italy's claim to be accepted as a Great Power, whose 
interests had to be accommodated sometimes in tangible ways such as the licenses obtained by 
Italian banks in Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, and Yugoslavia). Only Mussolini's last-minute 
decision to enter the war in June 1940— when his own considerable prudence was overcome by the 
irresistible temptation of sharing in the spoils of the French collapse— brought years of successful 
deception (and self-deception) to an end. 

STRATEGY: THE LOGIC OF WAR AND PEACE, EDWARD N. LUTTWAK, 1987 

When we are under attack, the temptation is to get emotional, to tell the aggressors to stop, to 
make threats as to what we'll do if they keep going. That puts us in a weak position: we've revealed 
both our fears and our plans, and words rarely deter aggressors. Sending them a message through a 
third party or revealing it indirectly through action is much more effective. That way you signal that 
you are already maneuvering against them. Keep the threat veiled: if they can only glimpse what you 
are up to, they will have to imagine the rest. Making them see you as calculating and strategic will 
have a chilling effect on their desires to harm or attack you. It is not worth the risk to find out what 
you may be up to. 

4. In the early 1950s, John Boyd (1927-97) served with distinction as a fighter pilot in the Korean 
War. By the middle of that decade, he was the most respected flight instructor at Nellis Air Force Base 
in Nevada; he was virtually unbeatable in practice dogfights, so good that he was asked to rewrite the 
manual on fighter-pilot tactics. He had developed a style that would demoralize and terrorize, get 
inside the opponent's head, disrupt his ability to react. Boyd was clever and fearless. But none of his 
training and skill, none of his brushes with death as a pilot, prepared him for the bloodless 
backstabbing, political maneuvering, and indirect warfare of the Pentagon, where he was assigned in 
1966 to help design lightweight jet fighters. 

As Major Boyd quickly discovered, Pentagon bureaucrats were more concerned with their careers 
than with national defense. They were less interested in developing the best new fighter than in 
satisfying contractors, often buying their new technological gear regardless of its suitability. Boyd, as 
a pilot, had trained himself to see every situation as a kind of strategic combat, and in this instance he 
decided to transfer his skills and style of warfare to the jungles of the Pentagon. He would intimidate, 



discourage, and outsmart his opponents. 

Boyd believed that a streamlined jet fighter of the kind he was designing could outperform any 
plane in the world. But contractors hated his design, because it was inexpensive— it did not highlight 
the technology they were trying to peddle. Meanwhile Boyd's colleagues in the Pentagon had their 
own pet projects. Competing for the same pot of money, they did everything they could to sabotage or 
transform his design. 

Boyd developed a defense: Outwardly he looked a little dumb. He wore shabby suits, smoked a 
nasty cigar, kept a wild look in his eye. He seemed to be just another emotional fighter pilot, promoted 
too fast and too soon. But behind the scenes he mastered every detail. He made sure he knew more 
than his opponents: he could quote statistics, studies, and engineering theories to support his own 
project and poke holes through theirs. Contractors would show up in meetings with glossy 
presentations delivered by their top engineers; they would make fantastic claims to dazzle the 
generals. Boyd would listen politely, seem impressed, and then suddenly, without warning, he would 
go on the offensive— deflating their optimistic claims, showing in detail that the numbers did not add 
up, revealing the hype and the f akery. The more they protested, the more vicious Boyd got, bit by bit 
tearing their project to shreds. 

Blindsided by a man they had grossly underestimated, time and again the contractors would leave 
these meetings vowing revenge. But what could they do? He had already shot down their numbers and 
turned their proposals to mush. Caught in the act of oversell, they had lost all credibility. They would 
have to accept their defeat. Soon they learned to avoid Boyd: instead of trying to sabotage him, they 
hoped he would fail on his own. 

In 1974, Boyd and his team had finished the design of a jet they had been working on, and it 
seemed certain to be approved. But part of Boyd's strategy had been to build up a network of allies in 
different parts of the Pentagon, and these men told him that there was a group of three-star generals 
who hated the project and were planning his defeat. They would let him brief the various officials in 
the chain of command, all of whom would give him their go-ahead; then there would be a final 
meeting with the generals, who would scuttle the project as they had planned to all along. Having 
gotten that far, though, the project would look as if it had been given a fair hearing. 

In addition to his network of allies, Boyd always tried to make sure he had at least one powerful 
supporter. This was usually easy to find: in a political environment like the Pentagon, there was 
always some general or other powerful official who was disgusted with the system and was happy to 
be Boyd's secret protector. Now Boyd called on his most powerful ally, Secretary of Defense James 
Schlesinger, and won Schlesinger's personal approval for the project. Then, at the meeting with the 
generals, whom he could tell were inwardly gloating that they finally had him, Boyd announced, 
"Gentlemen, I am authorized by the secretary of defense to inform you that this is not a decision brief. 
This briefing is for information purposes only." The project, he said, had already been approved. He 
went on to deliver his presentation, making it as long as possible— twisting the knife in their backs. He 
wanted them to feel humiliated and wary of messing with him again. 

As a fighter pilot, Boyd had trained himself to think several moves ahead of his opponents, 
always aiming to surprise them with some terrifying maneuver. He incorporated this strategy into his 
bureaucratic battles. When a general gave him some order that was clearly designed to ruin the plans 
for his lightweight jet, he would smile, nod, and say, "Sir, I'll be happy to follow that order. But I want 
you to put it in writing." Generals liked to issue commands verbally rather than putting them on paper 
as a way to cover themselves in case things went bad. Caught off guard, the general would either have 
to drop the order or deny the request to put it in writing— which, if publicized, would make him look 
terrible. Either way he was trapped. 

After several years of dealing with Boyd, generals and their minions learned to avoid him— and 



his foul cigars, his verbal abuse, his knife-twisting tactics— like the plague. Given this wide berth, he 
was able to push his designs for the F-15 and F-16 through the Pentagon's almost impossible process, 
leaving an enduring imprint on the air force by creating two of its most famous and effective jet 
fighters. 

Interpretation 

Boyd realized early on that his project was unpopular at the Pentagon and that he would meet 
opposition and obstruction up and down the line. If he tried to fight everyone, to take on every 
contractor and general, he would exhaust himself and go down in flames. Boyd was a strategist of the 
highest order— his thinking would later have a major influence on Operation Desert Storm— and a 
strategist never hits strength against strength; instead he probes the enemy's weaknesses. And a 
bureaucracy like the Pentagon inevitably has weaknesses, which Boyd knew how to locate. 

The people in Boyd's Pentagon wanted to fit in and be liked. They were political people, careful 
about their reputations; they were also very busy and had little time to waste. Boyd's strategy was 
simple: over the years he would establish a reputation for being difficult, even nasty. To get involved 
with Boyd could mean an ugly public fight that would sully your reputation, waste your time, and hurt 
you politically. In essence Boyd transformed himself into a kind of porcupine. No animal wants to 
take on a creature that can do so much damage, no matter how small it is; even tigers will leave it 
alone. And being left alone gave Boyd staying power, allowing him to survive long enough to 
shepherd the F-15 and F-16 through. 

Reputation, Boyd knew, is key. Your own reputation may not be intimidating; after all, we all 
have to fit in, play politics, seem nice and accommodating. Most often this works fine, but in 
moments of danger and difficulty being seen as so nice will work against you: it says that you can be 
pushed around, discouraged, and obstructed. If you have never been willing to fight back before, no 
threatening gesture you make will be credible. Understand: there is great value in letting people know 
that when necessary you can let go of your niceness and be downright difficult and nasty. A few clear, 
violent demonstrations will suffice. Once people see you as a fighter, they will approach you with a 
little fear in their hearts. And as Machiavelli said, it is more useful to be feared than to be loved. 
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Authority: When opponents are unwilling to fight with you, it is because they think it is 
contrary to their interests, or because you have misled them into thinking so. 

Sun-tzu (fourth century B.C.) 

REVERSAL 

The purpose of strategies of deterrence is to discourage attack, and a threatening presence or action 
will usually do the job. In some situations, though, you can more safely achieve the same thing by 
doing the opposite: play dumb and unassuming. Seem inoffensive, or already defeated, and people 



may leave you alone. A harmless front can buy you time: that is how Claudius survived the violent, 
treacherous world of Roman politics on his way to becoming emperor— he seemed too innocuous to 
bother with. This strategy needs patience, though, and is not without risk: you are deliberately making 
yourself the lamb among the wolves. 

In general, you have to keep your attempts at intimidation under control. Be careful not to 
become intoxicated by the power fear brings: use it as a defense in times of danger, not as your 
offense of choice. In the long run, frightening people creates enemies, and if you fail to back up your 
tough reputation with victories, you will lose credibility. If your opponent gets angry enough to decide 
to play the same game back at you, you may also escalate a squabble into a retaliatory war. Use this 
strategy with caution. 



TRADE SPACE FOR TIME 



THE NONENGAGEMENT STRATEGY 



Retreat in the face of a strong enemy is a sign not of weakness but of strength. By resisting the 
temptation to respond to an aggressor, you buy yourself valuable time—time to recover, to think, to 
gain perspective. Let your enemies advance; time is more important than space. By refusing to fight, 
you infuriate them and feed their arrogance. They will soon overextend themselves and start making 
mistakes. Time will reveal them as rash and you as wise. Sometimes you can accomplish most by doing 
nothing. 

RETREAT TO ADVANCE 

In the early 1930s, Mao Tse-tung (1893-1976) was a rising star in the Chinese Communist Party. A 
civil war had broken out between the Communists and the Nationalists; Mao led campaigns against 
the Nationalists, using guerrilla tactics to beat them time and again, despite being greatly 
outnumbered. He also served as the chairman of the fledgling Chinese Communist government, and 
his provocative essays on strategy and philosophy were widely read. 

Then a power struggle broke out among the Communists: a group of Soviet-educated 
intellectuals known as the 28 Bolsheviks tried to gain control of the party. They despised Mao, seeing 
his taste for guerrilla warfare as a sign of timidity and weakness and his advocacy of a peasant 
revolution backward. Instead they advocated frontal warfare, fighting the Nationalists directly for 
control of key cities and regions, as the Communists had done in Russia. Slowly the 28B isolated Mao 
and stripped him of both political and military power. In 1934 they put him under virtual house arrest 
on a farm in Hunan. 

Mao's friends and comrades felt he had suffered a dizzying fall from grace. But more troubling 
than the fall itself was his apparent acceptance of it: he did not rally supporters to fight back, he 
stopped publishing, he effectively disappeared. Perhaps the 28B had been right: Mao was a coward. 

That same year the Nationalists— led by General Chiang Kai-shek— launched a new campaign to 
destroy the Communists. Their plan was to encircle the Red Army in its strongholds and kill every last 
soldier, and this time they seemed likely to succeed. The 28B fought back bravely, battling to hold on 
to the few cities and regions under Communist control, but the Nationalists outnumbered them, were 
better equipped, and had German military advisers to help them. The Nationalists took city after city 
and slowly surrounded the Communists. 

Thousands deserted the Red Army, but finally its remaining soldiers— around 100,000 of them— 
managed to break out of the Nationalist encirclement and head northwest. Mao joined them in their 
flight. Only now did he begin to speak up and question the 28B strategy. They were retreating in a 
straight line, he complained, making it easier for the Nationalists to chase them, and they were 
moving too slowly, carrying too many documents, file cabinets, and other trappings from their old 
offices. They were acting as if the whole army were merely moving camp and planning to keep 
fighting the Nationalists in the same way, fighting over cities and land. Mao argued that this new 
march should not be a momentary retreat to safer ground, but something larger. The whole concept of 
the party needed rethinking: instead of copying the Bolsheviks, they should create a distinctly Chinese 
revolution based on the peasantry, China's single largest population group. To accomplish this they 
needed time and freedom from attack. They should head southwest, to the farthest reaches of China, 
where the enemy could not reach them. 



Red Army officers began to listen to Mao: his guerrilla tactics had been successful before, and 
the 28B strategy was clearly failing. They slowly adopted his ideas. They traveled more lightly; they 
moved only at night; they feinted this way and that to throw the Nationalists off their scent; wherever 
they went, they conducted rallies to recruit peasants to their cause. Somehow Mao had become the 
army's de facto leader. Although outnumbered a hundred to one, under his leadership the Red Army 
managed to escape the Nationalists and, in October 1935, to arrive at the remote reaches of Shan-hsi 
Province, where it would finally be safe. 

Six in the fourth place means: The army retreats. No blame. In face of a superior enemy, with whom 
it would be hopeless to engage in battle, an orderly retreat is the only correct procedure, because it 
will save the army from defeat and disintegration. It is by no means a sign of courage or strength to 
insist upon engaging in a hopeless struggle regardless of circumstances. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

After crossing twenty-four rivers and eighteen mountain ranges and having many near misses 
with disaster, the army came to the end of its "Long March." It was radically reduced— it now 
numbered only 6,000— but a new kind of party had been forged, the kind Mao had wanted all along: a 
hard-core group of devoted followers who believed in a peasant revolution and embraced guerrilla 
warfare. Safe from attack in Shan-hsi, this purified party was slowly able first to recover, then to 
spread its gospel. In 1949 the Communists finally defeated the Nationalists for good and exiled them 
from mainland China. 

Interpretation 

Mao was born and raised on a farm, and Chinese farm life could be harsh. A farmer had to be patient, 
bending with the seasons and the capricious climate. Thousands of years earlier, the Taoist religion 
had emerged from this hard life. A key concept in Taoism is that of wei wu— the idea of action through 
inaction, of controlling a situation by not trying to control it, of ruling by abdicating rule. Wei wu 
involves the belief that by reacting and fighting against circumstances, by constantly struggling in 
life, you actually move backward, creating more turbulence in your path and difficulties for yourself. 
Sometimes it is best to lie low, to do nothing but let the winter pass. In such moments you can collect 
yourself and strengthen your identity. 

Growing up on a farm, Mao had internalized these ideas and applied them constantly in politics 
and war. In moments of danger, when his enemies were stronger, he was not afraid to retreat, although 
he knew that many would see this as a sign of weakness. Time, he knew, would show up the holes in 
his enemies' strategy, and he would use that time to reflect on himself and gain perspective on the 
whole situation. He made his period of retreat in Hunan not a negative humiliation but a positive 
strategy. Similarly, he used the Long March to forge a new identity for the Communist Party, creating 
a new kind of believer. Once his winter had passed, he reemerged— his enemies succumbing to their 
own weaknesses, himself strengthened by a period of retreat. 

War is deceptive: you may think that you are strong and that you are making advances against an 
enemy, but time may show that you were actually marching into great danger. You can never really 
know, since our immersion in the present deprives us of true perspective. The best you can do is to rid 
yourself of lazy, conventional patterns of thinking. Advancing is not always good; retreating is not 
always weak. In fact, in moments of danger or trouble, refusing to fight is often the best strategy: by 
disengaging from the enemy, you lose nothing that is valuable in the long run and gain time to turn 
inward, rethink your ideas, separate the true believers from the hangers-on. Time becomes your ally. 



By doing nothing outwardly, you gain inner strength, which will translate into tremendous power later, 
when it is time to act. 

Space I can recover. Time, never. 
-Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

The problem we all face in strategy, and in life, is that each of us is unique and has a unique 
personality. Our circumstances are also unique; no situation ever really repeats itself. But most often 
we are barely aware of what makes us different— in other words, of who we really are. Our ideas come 
from books, teachers, all kinds of unseen influences. We respond to events routinely and mechanically 
instead of trying to understand their differences. In our dealings with other people, too, we are easily 
infected by their tempo and mood. All this creates a kind of fog. We fail to see events for what they 
are; we do not know ourselves. 

Your task as a strategist is simple: to see the differences between yourself and other people, to 
understand yourself, your side, and the enemy as well as you can, to get more perspective on events, to 
know things for what they are. In the hubbub of daily life, this is not easy— in fact, the power to do it 
can come only from knowing when and how to retreat. If you are always advancing, always attacking, 
always responding to people emotionally, you have no time to gain perspective. Your strategies will 
be weak and mechanical, based on things that happened in the past or to someone else. Like a monkey, 
you will imitate instead of create. Retreating is something you must do every now and then, to find 
yourself and detach yourself from infecting influences. And the best time to do this is in moments of 
difficulty and danger. 

Symbolically the retreat is religious, or mythological. It was only by escaping into the desert that 
Moses and the Jews were able to solidify their identity and reemerge as a social and political force. 
Jesus spent his forty days in the wilderness, and Mohammed, too, fled Mecca at a time of great peril 
for a period of retreat. He and just a handful of his most devoted supporters used this period to deepen 
their bonds, to understand who they were and what they stood for, to let time work its good. Then this 
little band of believers reemerged to conquer Mecca and the Arabian Peninsula and later, after 
Mohammed's death, to defeat the Byzantines and the Persian empire, spreading Islam over vast 
territories. Around the world every mythology has a hero who retreats, even to Hades itself in the case 
of Odysseus, to find himself. 

Opportunities are changing ceaselessly. Those who get there too early have gone too far, while 
those who get there too late cannot catch up. As the sun and moon go through their courses, time 
does not go along with people. Therefore, sages do not value huge jewels as much as they value a 
little time. Time is hard to find and easy to lose. 

HUAINANZI, CHINA, SECOND CENTURY B.C. 

If Moses had stayed and fought in Egypt, the Jews would be a footnote in history. If Mohammed 
had taken on his enemies in Mecca, he would have been crushed and forgotten. When you fight 
someone more powerful than you are, you lose more than your possessions and position; you lose your 
ability to think straight, to keep yourself separate and distinct. You become infected with the emotions 
and violence of the aggressor in ways you cannot imagine. Better to flee and use the time your flight 
buys to turn inward. Let the enemy take land and advance; you will recover and turn the tables when 
the time comes. The decision to retreat shows not weakness but strength. It is the height of strategic 



wisdom. 

The essence of retreat is the refusal to engage the enemy in any way, whether psychologically or 
physically. You may do this defensively, to protect yourself, but it can also be a positive strategy: by 
refusing to fight aggressive enemies, you can effectively infuriate and unbalance them. 

During World War I, England and Germany fought a side war in East Africa, where each of them 
had a colony. In 1915 the English commander, Lieutenant General Jan Smuts, moved against the much 
smaller German army in German East Africa, led by Colonel Paul von Lettow-Vorbeck. Smuts was 
hoping for a quick win; as soon as he had finished off the Germans, his troops could move to more 
important theaters of war. But von Lettow-Vorbeck refused to engage him and retreated south. Smuts 
marched in pursuit. 

Time and again Smuts thought he had von Lettow-Vorbeck cornered, only to find that the 
German officer had moved on just hours earlier. As if a drawn by a magnet, Smuts followed von 
Lettow-Vorbeck across rivers, mountains, and forests. Their supply lines extended over hundreds of 
miles, his soldiers were now vulnerable to small, harassing actions from the Germans, which 
destroyed their morale. Bogged down in pestilential jungles, as time went by, Smuts's army was 
decimated by hunger and disease, all without ever fighting a real battle. By the end of the war, von 
Lettow-Vorbeck had managed to lead his enemy on a four-year cat-and-mouse chase that had 
completely tied up valuable English forces and yielded them nothing in return. 

Smuts was a persistent, thorough, aggressive leader who liked to defeat his opponents through 
maneuver in the field. Von Lettow-Vorbeck played on this taste: he refused to engage Smuts in frontal 
battle but stayed enticingly close, just beyond reach, holding out the possibility of engagement so as to 
keep the Englishmen pushing forward into the wilderness. Infuriated to no end, Smuts continued the 
chase. Von Lettow-Vorbeck used Africa's vast spaces and inhospitable climate to destroy the English. 

Most people respond to aggression by in some way getting involved with it. It is almost 
impossible to hold back. By disengaging completely and retreating, you show great power and 
restraint. Your enemies are desperate for you to react; retreat infuriates and provokes them into 
further attack. So keep retreating, exchanging space for time. Stay calm and balanced. Let them take 
the land they want; like the Germans, lure them into a void of nonaction. They will start to overextend 
themselves and make mistakes. Time is on your side, for you are not wasting any of it in useless 
battles. 

War is notoriously full of surprises, of unforeseen events that can slow down and ruin even the 
best-laid plan. Carl von Clausewitz called this "friction." War is a constant illustration of Murphy's 
Law: if anything can go wrong, it will. But when you retreat, when you exchange space for time, you 
are making Murphy's Law work for you. So it was with von Lettow-Vorbeck: he set up Smuts as the 
victim of Murphy's Law, giving him enough time to make the worst come to pass. 

During the Seven Years' War (1756-63), Frederick the Great of Prussia was faced with Austrian, 
French, and Russian armies on every side, all determined to carve him up. A strategist who usually 
favored aggressive attack, Frederick this time went on the defensive, crafting his maneuvers to buy 
himself time and slip the net his enemies were trying to catch him in. Year after year he managed to 
avoid disaster, though barely. Then, suddenly, Czarina Elizabeth of Russia died. She had hated 
Frederick bitterly, but her nephew and successor to the throne, Czar Peter III, was a perverse young 
boy who had not liked his aunt and who greatly admired Frederick the Great. He not only pulled 
Russia out of the war, he allied himself with the Prussians. The Seven Years' War was over; the 
miracle Frederick needed had come to pass. Had he surrendered at his worst point or tried to fight his 
way out, he would have lost everything. Instead he maneuvered to create time for Murphy's Law to do 
its work on his enemies. 

War is a physical affair, which takes place somewhere specific: generals depend on maps and 



plan strategies to be realized in particular locations. But time is just as important as space in strategic 
thought, and knowing how to use time will make you a superior strategist, giving an added dimension 
to your attacks and defense. To do this you must stop thinking of time as an abstraction: in reality, 
beginning the minute you are born, time is all you have. It is your only true commodity. People can 
take away your possessions, but— short of murder— not even the most powerful aggressors can take 
time away from you unless you let them. Even in prison your time is your own, if you use it for your 
own purposes. To waste your time in battles not of your choosing is more than just a mistake, it is 
stupidity of the highest order. Time lost can never be regained. 
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Authority: To remain disciplined and calm while waiting for disorder to appear amongst the 
enemy is the art of self-possession. 

Sun-tzu (fourth century B.C.) 

REVERSAL 

When enemies attack you in overwhelming force, instead of retreating you may sometimes decide to 
engage them directly. You are inviting martyrdom, perhaps even hoping for it, but martyrdom, too, is 
a strategy, and one of ancient standing: martyrdom makes you a symbol, a rallying point for the 
future. The strategy will succeed if you are important enough— if your defeat has symbolic meaning— 
but the circumstances must work to highlight the Tightness of your cause and the ugliness of the 
enemy's. Your sacrifice must also be unique; too many martyrs, spread over too much time, will spoil 
the effect. In cases of extreme weakness, when facing an impossibly large enemy, martyrdom can be 
used to show that your side's fighting spirit has not been extinguished, a useful way to keep up morale. 
But, in general, martyrdom is a dangerous weapon and can backfire, for you may no longer be there to 
see it through, and its effects are too strong to be controlled. It can also take centuries to work. Even 
when it may prove symbolically successful, a good strategist avoids it. Retreat is always the better 
strategy. 

Retreat must never be an end in itself; at some point you have to turn around and fight. If you 
don't, retreat is more accurately called surrender: the enemy wins. Combat is in the long run 
unavoidable. Retreat can only be temporary. 



PART IV 



OFFENSIVE WARFARE 



The greatest dangers in war, and in life, come from the unexpected: people do not respond the way you 
had thought they would, events mess up your plans and produce confusion, circumstances are 
overwhelming. In strategy this discrepancy between what you want to happen and what does happen is 
called "friction." The idea behind conventional offensive warfare is simple: by attacking the other side 
first, hitting its points of vulnerability, and seizing the initiative and never letting it go, you create 
your own circumstances. Before any friction can creep in and undermine your plans, you move to the 
offensive, and your relentless maneuvers force so much friction on the enemy that he collapses. 

This is the form of warfare practiced by the most successful captains in history, and the secret to 
their success is a perfect blend of strategic cleverness and audacity. The strategic element comes in 
the planning: setting an overall goal, crafting ways to reach it, and thinking the whole plan through in 
intense detail. This means thinking in terms of a campaign, not individual battles. It also means 
knowing the strengths and weaknesses of the other side, so that you can calibrate your strikes to its 
vulnerabilities. The more detailed your planning, the more confident you will feel as you go into 
battle, and the easier it will be to stay on course once the inevitable problems arise. In the attack itself, 
though, you must strike with such spirit and audacity that you put your enemies on their heels, giving 
irresistible momentum to your offensive. 

The following eleven chapters will initiate you into this supreme form of warfare. They will help 
you to put your desires and goals into a larger framework known as "grand strategy." They will show 
you how to look at your enemies and uncover their secrets. They will describe how a solid base of 
planning will give you fluid options for attack and how specific maneuvers (the flanking maneuver, 
the envelopment) and styles of attack (hitting centers of gravity, forcing the enemy into positions of 
great weakness) that work brilliantly in war can be applied in life. Finally, they will show you how to 
finish off your campaign. Without a vigorous conclusion that meets your overall goals, everything you 
have done will be worthless. Mastering the various components of offensive warfare will give all of 
your attacks in life much greater force. 



LOSE BATTLES BUT WIN THE WAR 



GRAND STRATEGY 



Everyone around you is a strategist angling for power, all trying to promote their own interests, often 
at your expense. Your daily battles with them make you lose sight of the only thing that really matters: 
victory in the end, the achievement of greater goals, lasting power. Grand strategy is the art of 
looking beyond the battle and calculating ahead. It requires that you focus on your ultimate goal and 
plot to reach it. In grand strategy you consider the political ramifications and long-term consequences 
of what you do. Instead of reacting emotionally to people, you take control, and make your actions 
more dimensional, subtle, and effective. Let others get caught up in the twists and turns of the battle, 
relishing their little victories. Grand strategy will bring you the ultimate reward: the last laugh. 

Readiness is everything. Resolution is indissolubly bound up with caution. If an individual is 
careful and keeps his wits about him, he need not become excited or alarmed. If he is watchful at 
all times, even before danger is present, he is armed when danger approaches and need not be 
afraid. The superior man is on his guard against what is not yet in sight and on the alert for what is 
not yet within hearing; therefore he dwells in the midst of difficulties as though they did not exist.... 
If reason triumphs, the passions withdraw of themselves. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 

Growing up at the Macedonian court, Alexander (356-322 B.C.) was considered a rather strange young 
man. He enjoyed the usual boyish pursuits, such as horses and warfare; having fought alongside his 
father, King Philip II, in several battles, he had proved his bravery. But he also loved philosophy and 
literature. His tutor was the great thinker Aristotle, under whose influence he loved to argue about 
politics and science, looking at the world as dispassionately as possible. Then there was his mother, 
Olympias: a mystical, superstitious woman, she had had visions at Alexander's birth that he would one 
day rule the known world. She told him about them and filled him with stories of Achilles, from 
whom her family claimed descent. Alexander adored his mother (while hating his father) and took her 
prophecies most seriously. From early on in life, he carried himself as if he were more than the son of 
a king. 

Alexander was raised to be Philip's successor, and the state he was to inherit had grown 
considerably during his father's reign. Over the years the king had managed to build up the 
Macedonian army into the supreme force in all Greece. He had defeated Thebes and Athens and had 
united all the Greek city-states (except Sparta) into a Hellenic league under his leadership. He was a 
crafty, intimidating ruler. Then, in 336 B.C., a disgruntled nobleman assassinated him. Suddenly 
seeing Macedonia as vulnerable, Athens declared its independence from the league. The other city- 
states followed suit. Tribes from the north now threatened to invade. Almost overnight Philip's small 
empire was unraveling. 

When Alexander came to the throne, he was only twenty, and many considered him unready. It 
was a bad time for learning on the job; the Macedonian generals and political leaders would have to 
take him under their wing. They advised him to go slowly, to consolidate his position in both the army 
and Macedonia and then gradually reform the league through force and guile. That was what Philip 
would have done. But Alexander would not listen; he had another plan, or so it seemed. Without 



giving his enemies in and beyond Macedonia time to organize against him, he led the army south and 
reconquered Thebes in a series of lightning maneuvers. Next he marched on the Athenians, who, 
fearing his retribution, begged forgiveness and pleaded to be readmitted to the league. Alexander 
granted their wish. 

The eccentric young prince had shown himself to be a bold and unpredictable king— attacking 
when he was not meant to, yet showing Athens unexpected mercy. He was hard to read, but his first 
maneuvers as king had won him many admirers. His next move, however, was still stranger and more 
audacious: instead of working to consolidate his gains and strengthen the fragile league, he proposed 
to launch a crusade against the Persian Empire, the Greeks' great enemy. Some 150 years earlier, the 
Persians had tried to invade Greece. They had almost succeeded, and it remained their dream to try it 
again and get it right. With Persia a constant threat, the Greeks could never rest easy, and their 
maritime trade was cramped by the power of the Persian navy. 

THE FOX AND THE MONKEY ELECTED KING 

The monkey, having danced in an assembly of the animals and earned their approval, was elected 
by them to be king. The fox was jealous. So, seeing a piece of meat one day in a snare, he led the 
monkey to it, saying that he had found a treasure. But rather than take it for himself, he had kept 
guard over it, as its possession was surely a prerogative of royalty. The fox then urged him to take 
it. 

The monkey approached it, taking no care, and was caught in the trap. When he accused the fox of 
luring him into a trap, the fox replied: "Monkey, you want to reign over all the animals, but look 
what a fool you are!" It is thus that those who throw themselves into an enterprise without 
sufficient thought not only fail, but even become a laughing stock. 

FABLES, AESOP, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 

In 334 B.C., Alexander led a united army of 35,000 Greeks across the Dardanelle Straits and into 
Asia Minor, the westernmost part of the Persian Empire. In their first encounter with the enemy, at the 
Battle of the Granicus, the Greeks routed the Persians. Alexander's generals could only admire his 
boldness: he seemed poised to conquer Persia, fulfilling his mother's prophecy in record time. He 
succeeded through speed and by seizing the initiative. Now soldiers and generals alike expected him 
to head straight east into Persia to finish off the enemy army, which seemed surprisingly weak. 

Once again Alexander confounded expectations, suddenly deciding to do what he had never done 
before: take his time. That would have seemed wise when he first came to power, but now it seemed 
likely to give the Persians the one thing they needed: time to recover and replenish. Yet Alexander led 
his army not east but south, down the coast of Asia Minor, freeing local towns from Persian rule. Next 
he zigzagged east and then south again, through Phoenicia and into Egypt, quickly defeating the weak 
Persian garrison there. The Egyptians hated their Persian rulers and welcomed Alexander as their 
liberator. Now Alexander could use Egypt's vast stores of grain to feed the Greek army and help keep 
the Greek economy stable, while depriving Persia of valuable resources. 

As the Greeks advanced farther from home, the Persian navy, which could land an army almost 
anywhere in the Mediterranean to attack them from the rear or flank, was a worrying threat. Before 
Alexander set out on his expedition, many had advised him to build up the Greek navy and take the 
battle to the Persians by sea as well as land. Alexander had ignored them. Instead, as he passed 
through Asia Minor and then along the coast of Phoenicia, he simply captured Persia's principal ports, 
rendering their navy useless. 



These small victories, then, had a greater strategic purpose. Even so, they would have meant little 
had the Greeks been unable to defeat the Persians in battle— and Alexander seemed to be making that 
victory more difficult. The Persian king, Darius, was concentrating his forces east of the Tigris River; 
he had numbers and his choice of location and could wait in ease for Alexander to cross the river. Had 
Alexander lost his taste for battle? Had Persian and Egyptian culture softened him? It seemed so: he 
had begun to wear Persian clothes and to adopt Persian customs. He was even seen worshipping 
Persian gods. 

As the Persian army retreated east of the Tigris, large areas of the Persian empire had come under 
Greek control. Now Alexander spent much of his time not on warfare but on politics, trying to see how 
best to govern these regions. He decided to build on the Persian system already in place, keeping the 
same titles for jobs in the governmental bureaucracy, collecting the same tribute that Darius had done. 
He changed only the harsh, unpopular aspects of Persian rule. Word quickly spread of his generosity 
and gentleness toward his new subjects. Town after town surrendered to the Greeks without a fight, 
only too glad to be part of Alexander's growing empire, which transcended Greece and Persia. He was 
the unifying factor, the benevolent overseeing god. 

Epistemologically speaking, the source of all erroneous views on war lies in idealist and 
mechanistic tendencies.... People with such tendencies are subjective and one-sided in their 
approach to problems. They indulge in groundless and purely subjective talk, basing themselves 
upon a single aspect or temporary manifestation [and] magnify it with similar subjectivity into the 
whole of the problem.... Only by opposing idealistic and mechanistic tendencies and taking an 
objective all-sided view in making a study of war can we draw correct conclusions on the question 
of war. 

SELECTED MILITARY WRITINGS, MAO TSE-TUNG, 1893-1976 

Finally, in 331 B.C., Alexander marched on the main Persian force at Arbela. What his generals 
had not understood was that, deprived of the use of its navy, its rich lands in Egypt, and the support 
and tribute of almost all of its subjects, the Persian Empire had already crumbled. Alexander's victory 
at Arbela merely confirmed militarily what he had already achieved months earlier: he was now the 
ruler of the once mighty Persian Empire. Fulfilling his mother's prophecy, he controlled almost all of 
the known world. 

Interpretation 

Alexander the Great's maneuvers bewildered his staff: they seemed to have no logic, no consistency. 
Only later could the Greeks look back and really see his magnificent achievement. The reason they 
could not understand him was that Alexander had invented a whole new way of thinking and acting in 
the world: the art of grand strategy. 

In grand strategy you look beyond the moment, beyond your immediate battles and concerns. 
You concentrate instead on what you want to achieve down the line. Controlling the temptation to 
react to events as they happen, you determine each of your actions according to your ultimate goals. 
You think in terms not of individual battles but of a campaign. 

Alexander owed his novel style of strategizing to his mother and to Aristotle. His mother had 
given him a sense of destiny and a goal: to rule the known world. From the age of three, he could see 
in his mind's eye the role he would play when he was thirty. From Aristotle he learned the power of 
controlling his emotions, seeing things dispassionately, thinking ahead to the consequences of his 
actions. 



Trace the zigzags of Alexander's maneuvers and you will see their grand-strategic consistency. 
His quick actions against first Thebes, then Persia, worked psychically on his soldiers and on his 
critics. Nothing quiets an army faster than battle; Alexander's sudden crusade against the hated 
Persians was the perfect way to unite the Greeks. Once he was in Persia, though, speed was the wrong 
tactic. Had Alexander advanced, he would have found himself controlling too much land too quickly; 
running it would have exhausted his resources, and in the ensuing power vacuum, enemies would have 
sprung up everywhere. Better to proceed slowly, to build on what was there, to win hearts and minds. 
Instead of wasting money on building a navy, better simply to make the Persian navy unusable. To pay 
for the kind of extended campaign that would bring long-term success, first seize the rich lands of 
Egypt. None of Alexander's actions were wasted. Those who saw his plans bear fruit, in ways they 
themselves had been entirely unable to predict, thought him a kind of god— and certainly his control 
over events deep in the future seemed more godlike than human. 

There is, however, much difference between the East and the West in cultural heritages, in values, 
and in ways of thinking. In the Eastern way of thinking, one starts with the whole, takes everything 
as a whole and proceeds with a comprehensive and intuitive synthesization [combinaton] . In the 
Western way of thinking, however, one starts with the parts, takes [divides] a complex matter into 
component parts and then deals with them one by one, with an emphasis on logical analysis. 
Accordingly, Western traditional military thought advocates a direct military approach with a 
stress on the use of armed forces. 

THE STRATEGIC ADVANTAGE: SUN ZI & WESTERN APPROACHES TO WAR, CAO SHAN, ED., 

1997 

To become a grand strategist in life, you must follow the path of Alexander. First, clarify your 
life— decipher your own personal riddle— by determining what it is you are destined to achieve, the 
direction in which your skills and talents seem to push you. Visualize yourself fulfilling this destiny in 
glorious detail. As Aristotle advised, work to master your emotions and train yourself to think ahead: 
"This action will advance me toward my goal, this one will lead me nowhere." Guided by these 
standards, you will be able to stay on course. 

Ignore the conventional wisdom about what you should or should not be doing. It may make 
sense for some, but that does not mean it bears any relation to your own goals and destiny. You need 
to be patient enough to plot several steps ahead— to wage a campaign instead of fighting battles. The 
path to your goal may be indirect, your actions may be strange to other people, but so much the better: 
the less they understand you, the easier they are to deceive, manipulate, and seduce. Following this 
path, you will gain the calm, Olympian perspective that will separate you from other mortals, whether 
dreamers who get nothing done or prosaic, practical people who accomplish only small things. 

What I particularly admire in Alexander is, not so much his campaigns... but his political sense. He 

possessed the art of winning the affection of the people. 

-Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821) 

TOTAL WARFARE 

In 1967 the leaders of the American war effort in Vietnam thought they were finally making progress. 
They had launched a series of operations to search out and destroy the Vietcong— North Vietnamese 
soldiers who had infiltrated South Vietnam and had come to control much of its countryside. These 
guerrilla fighters were elusive, but the Americans had inflicted heavy losses on them in the few battles 



they had managed to force on them that year. The new South Vietnamese government, supported by 
the Americans, seemed relatively stable, which could help to win it approval among the Vietnamese 
people. To the north, bombing raids had knocked out many of North Vietnam's airfields and heavily 
damaged its air force. Although massive antiwar demonstrations had broken out in the United States, 
polls showed that most Americans supported the war and believed that the end was in sight. 

Since the Vietcong and the North Vietnamese army had proved rather ineffective in head-to-head 
battle against the might of American firepower and technology, the strategy was to somehow lure 
them into a major engagement. That would be the turning point of the war. And by the end of 1967, 
intelligence indicated that the North Vietnamese were about to fall into just such a trap: their 
commander, General Vo Nguyen Giap, was planning a major offensive against the U.S. marine outpost 
at Khe Sanh. Apparently he wanted to repeat his greatest success, the battle at Dien Bien Phu in 1954, 
in which he had defeated the French army, driving the French out of Vietnam for good. 

Khe Sanh was a key strategic outpost. It was located a mere fourteen miles from the 
demilitarized zone that separated North from South Vietnam. It was also six miles from the border of 
Laos, site of a stretch of the famous Ho Chi Minh Trail, the North Vietnamese supply route to the 
Vietcong in the South. General William C. Westmoreland, the overall U.S. commander, was using 
Khe Sanh to monitor enemy activity to the north and west. Dien Bien Phu had served a similar role for 
the French, and Giap had been able to isolate and destroy it. Westmoreland would not allow Giap to 
repeat that feat. He built well-protected airstrips around Khe Sanh, ensuring full use of his helicopters 
and control of the air. He called up substantial numbers of troops from the south to the Khe Sanh area, 
just in case he needed them. He also ordered 6,000 additional marines to reinforce the outpost. But a 
major attack on Khe Sanh was nothing he wanted to discourage: in frontal battle the enemy would 
finally expose itself to severe defeat. 

In the first few weeks of 1968, all eyes were on Khe Sanh. The White House and the U.S. media 
were certain that the decisive battle of the war was about to begin. Finally, at dawn on January 21, 
1968, the North Vietnamese army launched a vicious assault. As both sides dug in, the battle turned 
into a siege. 

Soon after the engagement began, the Vietnamese were to celebrate their lunar New Year, the 
holiday called Tet. It was a period of revelry, and in time of war it was also a traditional moment to 
declare a truce. This year was no different; both sides agreed to halt the fighting during Tet. Early on 
the morning of January 31, however, the first day of the New Year, reports began to trickle in from all 
over South Vietnam: virtually every major town and city, as well as the most important American 
bases, had come under Vietcong attack. An army general, tracking the assault pattern on a map, said it 
"resembled a pinball machine, lighting up with each raid." 

Parts of Saigon itself had been overrun by enemy soldiers, some of whom had managed to blow 
their way through the wall of the U.S. embassy, the very symbol of the American presence in Vietnam. 
Marines regained control of the embassy in a bloody fight, which was widely seen on American 
television. The Vietcong also attacked the city's radio station, the presidential palace, and 
Westmoreland's own compound at the Tan Son Nhut air base. The city quickly descended into street 
fighting and chaos. 

Outside Saigon, provincial cities, too, came under siege. Most prominent was the North 
Vietnamese capture of Hue, the ancient Vietnamese capital and a city revered by Buddhists. 
Insurgents managed to take control of virtually the whole city. 

Meanwhile the attacks on Khe Sanh continued in waves. It was hard for Westmoreland to tell 
what the main target was: were the battles to the south merely a means of drawing forces away from 
Khe Sanh, or was it the other way around? Within a few weeks, in all parts of South Vietnam, the 
Americans regained the upper hand, retaking control of Saigon and securing their air bases. The sieges 



at Hue and Khe Sanh took longer, but massive artillery and air bombardments eventually doomed the 
insurgents, as well as leveling entire sections of Hue. 

When dark inertia increases, obscurity and inactivity, negligence and delusion, arise. When 
lucidity prevails, the self whose body dies enters the untainted worlds of those who know reality. 
When he dies in passion, he is born among lovers of action; so when he dies in dark inertia, he is 
born into wombs of folly. The fruit of good conduct is pure and untainted, they say, but suffering is 
the fruit of passion, ignorance the fruit of dark inertia. From lucidity knowledge is born; from 
passion comes greed; from dark inertia come negligence, delusion, and ignorance. Men who are 
lucid go upward; men of passion stay in between; men of dark inertia, caught in vile ways, sink low. 

THE BHAGAVAD GITA: KRISHNA'S COUNSEL IN TIME OF WAR, CIRCA FIRST CENTURY 

A.D. 

After what later became known as the Tet Offensive was over, Westmoreland likened it to the 
Battle of the Bulge, near the end of World War II. There the Germans had managed to surprise the 
Allies by staging a bold incursion into eastern France. In the first few days, they had advanced rapidly, 
creating panic, but once the Allies recovered, they had managed to push the Germans back— and 
eventually it became apparent that the battle was the German military's death knell, their last shot. So 
it was, Westmoreland argued, with the North Vietnamese army at Khe Sanh and the Vietcong 
throughout the South: they had suffered terrible casualties, far more than the Americans had— in fact, 
the entire Vietcong infrastructure had been wiped out. They would never recover; at long last the 
enemy had revealed itself and had been badly mauled. 

The Americans thought Tet had been a tactical disaster for the North. But another viewpoint 
began to trickle in from home: the drama at the U.S. embassy, the siege of Hue, and the attacks on air 
bases had kept millions of Americans glued to their television sets. Until then the Vietcong had 
operated mostly in the countryside, barely visible to the American public. Now, for the first time, they 
were apparent in major cities, wreaking havoc and destruction. Americans had been told the war was 
winding down and winnable; these images said otherwise. Suddenly the war's purpose seemed less 
clear. How could South Vietnam remain stable in the face of this ubiquitous enemy? How could the 
Americans ever claim a clear victory? There was really no end in sight. 

American opinion polls tracked a sharp turn against the war. Antiwar demonstrations broke out 
all over the country. President Lyndon Johnson's military advisers, who had been telling him that 
South Vietnam was coming under control, now confessed that they were no longer so optimistic. In 
the New Hampshire Democratic primary that March, Johnson was stunned by his defeat by Senator 
Eugene McCarthy, who had galvanized the growing antiwar sentiment. Shortly thereafter Johnson 
announced that he would not run for reelection in the upcoming presidential race and that he would 
slowly disengage American forces from Vietnam. 

The Tet Offensive was indeed the turning point in the Vietnam War, but not in the direction that 
Westmoreland and his staff had foreseen. 

At this the grey-eyed goddess Athena smiled, and gave him a caress, her looks being changed now, 
so she seemed a woman, tall and beautiful and no doubt skilled at weaving splendid things. She 
answered briskly: "Whoever gets around you [Odysseus] must be sharp and guileful as a snake; 
even a god might bow to you in ways of dissimulation. You! You chameleon! Bottomless bag of 
tricks! Here in your own country would you not give your stratagems a rest or stop spellbinding for 
an instant?... Two of a kind, we are, contrivers, both. Of all men now alive you are the best in plots 



and story telling. My own fame is for wisdom among the gods—deceptions, too. 

THE ODYSSEY, HOMER, CIRCA NINTH CENTURY B.C. 

Interpretation 

For the American strategists, the success of the war depended mostly on the military. By using their 
army and superior weaponry to kill as many Vietcong as possible and gain control of the countryside, 
they would ensure the stability of the South Vietnamese government. Once the South was strong 
enough, North Vietnam would give up the fight. 

The North Vietnamese saw the war very differently. By nature and practice, they viewed conflict 
in much broader terms. They looked at the political situation in the South, where American search- 
and-destroy missions were alienating South Vietnamese peasants. The North Vietnamese, meanwhile, 
did everything they could to win the peasants over and earned for themselves an army of millions of 
silent sympathizers. How could the South be secure when the Americans had failed to capture the 
hearts and minds of the Vietnamese farmers? The North Vietnamese also looked to the American 
political scene, where, in 1968, there was to be a presidential election. And they looked at American 
culture, where support for the war was wide but not deep. The Vietnam War was the first televised war 
in history; the military was trying to control information about the war, but the images on television 
spoke for themselves. 

On and on the North Vietnamese went, continually broadening their outlook and analyzing the 
war's global context. And out of this study they crafted their most brilliant strategy: the Tet Offensive. 
Using their army of peasant sympathizers in the South, they were able to infiltrate every part of the 
country, smuggling in arms and supplies under the cover of the Tet holiday. The targets they hit were 
not only military but televisual: their attacks in Saigon, base of most of the American media 
(including the CBS newsman Walter Cronkite, visiting at the time) were spectacular; Hue and Khe 
Sanh were also places heavily covered by American reporters. They also struck symbolic locations- 
embassies, palaces, air bases— that would suck in media attention. On television all this would create 
the dramatic (and deceptive) impression that the Vietcong were everywhere while American bombing 
raids and pacification programs had gotten nowhere. In effect, the goal of the Tet Offensive was not a 
military target but the American public in front of its televisions. Once Americans lost faith— and in 
an election year— the war was doomed. The North Vietnamese did not have to win a single pitched 
battle on the field, and in fact they never did. But by extending their vision beyond the battlefield to 
politics and culture, they won the war. 

We always tend to look at what is most immediate to us, taking the most direct route toward our 
goals and trying to win the war by winning as many battles as we can. We think in small, microlevel 
terms and react to present events— but this is petty strategy. Nothing in life happens in isolation; 
everything is related to everything else and has a broader context. That context includes people 
outside your immediate circle whom your actions affect, the public at large, the whole world; it 
includes politics, for every choice in modern life has political ramifications; it includes culture, the 
media, the way the public sees you. Your task as a grand strategist is to extend your vision in all 
directions— not only looking further into the future but also seeing more of the world around you, more 
than your enemy does. Your strategies will become insidious and impossible to thwart. You will be 
able to harness the relationships between events, one battle setting up the next, a cultural coup setting 
up a political coup. You will bring the war to arenas your enemies have ignored, catching them by 
surprise. Only grand strategy can yield grand results. 

War is the continuation of politics by other means. 



-Carl von Clausewitz (1780-1831) 



KEYS TO WARFARE 

Thousands of years ago, we humans elevated ourselves above the animal world and never looked back. 
Figuratively speaking, the key to this evolutionary advance was our powers of vision: language, and 
the ability to reason that it gave us, let us see more of the world around us. To protect itself from a 
predator, an animal depended on its senses and instincts; it could not see around the corner or to the 
other end of the forest. We humans, on the other hand, could map the entire forest, study the habits of 
dangerous animals and even nature itself, gaining deeper, wider knowledge of our environment. We 
could see dangers coming before they were here. This expanded vision was abstract: where an animal 
is locked in the present, we could see into the past and glimpse as far as our reason would take us into 
the future. Our sight expanded further and further into time and space, and we came to dominate the 
world. 

Somewhere along the line, however, we stopped evolving as rational creatures. Despite our 
progress there is always a part of us that remains animal, and that animal part can respond only to 
what is most immediate in our environment— it is incapable of thinking beyond the moment. The 
dilemma affects us still: the two sides of our character, rational and animal, are constantly at war, 
making almost all of our actions awkward. We reason and plan to achieve a goal, but in the heat of 
action we become emotional and lose perspective. We use cleverness and strategy to grab for what we 
want, but we do not stop to think about whether what we want is necessary, or what the consequences 
of getting it will be. The extended vision that rationality brings us is often eclipsed by the reactive, 
emotional animal within— the stronger side of our nature. 

More than we are today, the ancient Greeks were close to the passage of the human race from 
animal to rational. To them our dual nature made us tragic, and the source of tragedy was limited 
vision. In classical Greek tragedies such as Oedipus Rex, the protagonist may think he knows the truth 
and knows enough about the world to act in it, but his vision is limited by his emotions and desires. He 
has only a partial perspective on life and on his own actions and identity, so he acts imprudently and 
causes suffering. When Oedipus finally understands his own role in all his misfortunes, he tears out 
his eyes— symbols of his tragic limitation. He can see out into the world but not inward into himself. 

Then he saw Odysseus and asked: "Now tell me about this one, dear child, Shorter than 
Agamemnon by a head But broader in the shoulders and chest. His armor is lying on the ground 
And he's roaming the ranks like a ram, That's it, just like a thick-fleeced ram Striding through a 
flock of silvery sheep." And Helen, Zeus' child: "That is Laertes' son, The master strategist 
Odysseus, born and bred In the rocky hills of Ithaca. He knows Every trick there is, and his mind 
runs deep. " Antenor turned to her and observed astutely: "Your words are not off the mark there, 
madam. Odysseus came here once before, on an embassy For your sake along with Menelaus. I 
entertained them courteously in the great hall And learned each man's character and depth of mind. 
Standing in a crowd of Trojans, Menelaus, With his wide shoulders, was more prominent, But when 
both were seated Odysseus was lordlier. When it came time for each to speak in public And weave a 
spell of wisdom with their words, Menelaus spoke fluently enough, to the point And very clearly, 
but briefly, since he is not A man of many words. Being older, he spoke first. Then Odysseus, the 
master strategist, rose quickly, But just stood there, his eyes fixed on the ground. He did not move 
his staff forward or backward But held it steady. You would have thought him A dull, surly lout 
without any wit. But when he Opened his mouth and projected his voice The words fell down like 
snowflakes in a blizzard. No mortal could have vied with Odysseus then, And we no longer held his 
looks against him. " 



THE ILIAD, HOMER, CIRCA NINTH CENTURY B.C. 



The Greeks, however, also recognized the potential for a higher human possibility. Far above the 
sphere of mortals were the gods on Mount Olympus, who had perfect vision of the world and of both 
the past and the future; and the human race shared something with them as well as with animals~we 
were not only part animal but part divine. Furthermore, those able to see further than others, to control 
their animal nature and think before they acted, were humans of the most deeply human kind— the ones 
best able to use the reasoning powers that separate us from animals. As opposed to human stupidity 
(limited vision), the Greeks imagined an ideal human prudence. Its symbol was Odysseus, who always 
thought before he acted. Having visited Hades, the land of the dead, he was in touch with ancestral 
history and the past; and he was also always curious, eager for knowledge, and able to view human 
actions, his own and other people's, with a dispassionate eye, considering their long-term 
consequences. In other words, like the gods, if to a lesser extent, he had the skill of looking into the 
future. The consummate realist, the man of vision, Odysseus was a character in the epic poetry of 
Homer, but there were also historical versions of the ideal: the political figure and military leader 
Themistocles, for example, and Alexander the Great, raised to heights of combined intellect and 
action by Aristotle. 

The prudent man might seem cold, his rationality sucking pleasure out of life. Not so. Like the 
pleasure-loving gods on Mount Olympus, he has the perspective, the calm detachment, the ability to 
laugh, that come with true vision, which gives everything he does a quality of lightness— these traits 
comprising what Nietzsche calls the "Apollonian ideal." (Only people who can't see past their noses 
make things heavy.) Alexander, the great strategist and man of action, was also famous for revelry and 
festivity. Odysseus loved adventure; no one was better at the experience of pleasure. He was simply 
more reasonable, more balanced, less vulnerable to his own emotions and moods, and he left less 
tragedy and turmoil in his wake. 

This calm, detached, rational, far-seeing creature, called "prudent" by the Greeks, is what we 
shall call the "grand strategist." 

We are all of us to some extent strategists: we naturally want control over our lives, and we plot 
for power, consciously or unconsciously angling to get what we want. We use strategies, in other 
words, but they tend to be linear and reactive and are often fractured and struck off course by 
emotional responses. Clever strategists can go far, but all but a few make mistakes. If they are 
successful, they get carried away and overreach; if they face setbacks— and setbacks are inevitable 
over a lifetime— they are easily overwhelmed. What sets grand strategists apart is the ability to look 
more deeply into both themselves and others, to understand and learn from the past and to have a clear 
sense of the future, to the extent that it can be predicted. Simply, they see more, and their extended 
vision lets them carry out plans over sometimes-long periods of time— so long that those around them 
may not even realize that they have a plan in mind. They strike at the roots of a problem, not at its 
symptoms, and hit their mark cleanly. In moving toward becoming a grand strategist, you follow in 
the path of Odysseus and rise toward the condition of the gods. It is not so much that your strategies 
are more clever or manipulative as that they exist on a higher plane. You have made a qualitative leap. 

In a world where people are increasingly incapable of thinking consequentially, more animal than 
ever, the practice of grand strategy will instantly elevate you above others. 

To become a grand strategist does not involve years of study or a total transformation of your 
personality. It simply means more effective use of what you have— your mind, your rationality, your 
vision. Having evolved as a solution to the problems of warfare, grand strategy is a military concept. 
And an examination of its historical development will reveal the key to making it work for you in 
daily life. 



In the early history of warfare, a ruler or general who understood strategy and maneuver could 
exercise power. He could win battles, carve out an empire, or at the very least defend his own city or 
state. But problems came with strategy on this level. More than any other human activity, war plays 
havoc with emotion, stirs the animal within. In plotting war a king would depend on things like his 
knowledge of the terrain and his understanding of both the enemy's forces and his own; his success 
would depend on his ability to see these things clearly. But this vision was likely to be clouded. He 
had emotions to respond to, desires to realize; he could not think his goals through. Wanting to win, he 
would underestimate the enemy's strength or overestimate his own. When Xerxes of Persia invaded 
Greece in 480 B.C., he thought he had a perfectly rational plan. There was much he had not taken into 
account, and disaster followed. 

Other rulers actually won their battles only to grow drunk on victory and not know when to stop, 
stirring up implacable hatred, distrust, and the desire for revenge all around them, culminating in war 
on several fronts and total defeat— as in the destruction of the warlike Assyrian Empire, its capital of 
Nineveh eternally buried in the sand. In cases like that, victory in battle brought only danger, exposing 
the conqueror to ruinous cycles of attack and counterattack. 

In ancient times, strategists and historians from Sun-tzu to Thucydides became conscious of this 
recurring self-destructive pattern in warfare and began to work out more rational ways to fight. The 
first step was to think beyond the immediate battle. Supposing you won victory, where would it leave 
you— better off or worse? To answer that question, the logical step was to think ahead, to the third and 
fourth battles on, which connected like links in a chain. The result was the concept of the campaign, in 
which the strategist sets a realistic goal and plots several steps ahead to get there. Individual battles 
matter only in the way they set up the next ones down the line; an army can even deliberately lose a 
battle as part of a long-term plan. The victory that matters is that of the overall campaign, and 
everything is subordinated to that goal. 

Forgetting our objectives. --During the journey we commonly forget its goal. Almost every 
profession is chosen and commenced as a means to an end but continued as an end in itself 
Forgetting our objectives is the most frequent of all acts of stupidity. 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 1844-1900 

This kind of strategy represented a qualitative advance. Think of chess, where the grand master, 
instead of focusing only on the move at hand and making it solely in reaction to what the other player 
has just done, must visualize the entire chessboard deep into the future, crafting an overall strategy, 
using the moves of the pawns now to set up those of the more powerful pieces later on. Thinking in 
terms of the campaign gave strategy a new depth. The strategist used more and more of the map. 

War on this level required that the strategist think deeply in all directions before launching the 
campaign. He had to know the world. The enemy was just one part of the picture; the strategist also 
had to anticipate the reactions of allies and neighboring states— any missteps with them and the entire 
plan could unravel. He had to imagine the peace after the war. He had to know what his army was 
capable of over time and ask no more of it than that. He had to be realistic. His mind had to expand to 
meet the complexities of the task— and all this before a single blow was exchanged. 

Yet strategic thinking on this level yielded limitless benefits. A victory on the battlefield would 
not seduce the leader into an unconsidered move that might ultimately set the campaign back, nor 
would a defeat unnerve him. When something unexpected happened— and the unexpected is to be 
expected in war— the solution he improvised to meet it would have to suit goals far on the horizon. His 
subordination of his emotions to strategic thought would give him more control during the course of 



the campaign. He would keep his perspective in the heat of battle. He would not get caught up in the 
reactive and self-destructive pattern that had destroyed so many armies and states. 

This principle of campaigning was only relatively recently christened "grand strategy," but it has 
existed in various forms since ancient times. It is clearly visible in Alexander's conquest of Persia, in 
the Roman and Byzantine empires' control of vast territories with small armies, in the disciplined 
campaigns of the Mongols, in Queen Elizabeth Fs defeat of the Spanish Armada, in the Duke of 
Marlborough's brilliantly conceived campaigns against the Hapsburgs. In modern times North 
Vietnam's defeat first of the French, then of the United States— in the latter case without winning a 
single major battle— must be considered a consummate use of the art. 

Military history shows that the key to grand strategy— the thing that separates it from simple, 
garden-variety strategy— is its particular quality of forethought. Grand strategists think and plan 
further into the future before taking action. Nor is their planning simply a matter of accumulating 
knowledge and information; it involves looking at the world with a dispassionate eye, thinking in 
terms of the campaign, planning indirect, subtle steps along the way whose purpose may only 
gradually become visible to others. Not only does this kind of planning fool and disorient the enemy; 
for the strategist it has the psychological effects of calm, a sense of perspective, flexibility to change 
in the moment while keeping the ultimate goal in mind. Emotions are easier to control; vision is far- 
seeing and clear. Grand strategy is the apex of rationality. 

Plot against the difficult while it remains easy, Act against the great while it is still minute. 
Difficult affairs throughout the realm invariably commence with the easy, Great affairs throughout 
the realm inevitably commence with the small. For this reason the Sage never acts against the great 
and is thus able to complete greatness. What is tranquil remains easily grasped, What has not yet 
betrayed signs is easy to plot against. The brittle is easily split, The minute is easily scattered. Act 
upon them before they attain being, Control them before they become chaotic. Trees that require 
both arms to embrace Are born from insignificant saplings. A nine-story tower commences with a 
little accumulated earth, A journey of a thousand kilometers begins beneath one's feet. 

TAO TE CHING, LAO-TZU, CIRCA 551-479 B.C. 

Grand strategy has four main principles, distilled below from case histories of the most 
successful practitioners of the art. The more you can incorporate these principles into your plans, the 
better the results. 

Focus on your greater goal, your destiny. The first step toward becoming a grand strategist— the step 
that will make everything else fall into place— is to begin with a clear, detailed, purposeful goal in 
mind, one rooted in reality. We often imagine that we generally operate by some kind of plan, that we 
have goals we are trying to reach. But we're usually fooling ourselves; what we have are not goals but 
wishes. Our emotions infect us with hazy desire: we want fame, success, security— something large 
and abstract. This haziness unbalances our plans from the beginning and sets them on a chaotic course. 
What have distinguished all history's grand strategists and can distinguish you, too, are specific, 
detailed, focused goals. Contemplate them day in and day out, and imagine how it will feel to reach 
them and what reaching them will look like. By a psychological law peculiar to humans, clearly 
visualizing them this way will turn into a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Having clear objectives was crucial to Napoleon. He visualized his goals in intense detail— at the 
beginning of a campaign, he could see its last battle clearly in his mind. Examining a map with his 
aides, he would point to the exact spot where it would end— a ridiculous prediction, it might seem, 
since not only is war in any period subject to chance and to whatever the enemy comes up with to 



surprise you, but the maps of Napoleon's era were notoriously unreliable. Yet time and again his 
predictions would prove uncannily correct. He would also visualize the campaign's aftermath: the 
signing of the treaty, its conditions, how the defeated Russian czar or Austrian emperor would look, 
and exactly how the achievement of this particular goal would position Napoleon for his next 
campaign. 

As a young man, Lyndon B. Johnson, despite his limited education, was determined to become 
president one day. Dream turned into obsession: he could picture himself as president, strutting the 
world's stage. As he advanced in his career, he never did anything without one eye on this ultimate 
objective. In 1957, Johnson, by that time a Texas senator, supported a civil rights bill. That damaged 
him in Texas but elevated him nationally: apparently a senator from the South had stuck his neck out, 
risking his job. Johnson's vote caught the attention of John F. Kennedy, who, in the campaign of 1960, 
nominated him for vice president— the job that was ultimately Johnson's stepping-stone to the 
presidency. 

Clear long-term objectives give direction to all of your actions, large and small. Important 
decisions become easier to make. If some glittering prospect threatens to seduce you from your goal, 
you will know to resist it. You can tell when to sacrifice a pawn, even lose a battle, if it serves your 
eventual purpose. Your eyes are focused on winning the campaign and nothing else. 

Your goals must be rooted in reality. If they are simply beyond your means, essentially 
impossible for you to realize, you will grow discouraged, and discouragement can quickly escalate 
into a defeatist attitude. On the other hand, if your goals lack a certain dimension and grandeur, it can 
be hard to stay motivated. Do not be afraid to be bold. In the large sense, you are working out for 
yourself what Alexander experienced as his destiny and what Friedrich Nietzsche called your "life's 
task"— the thing toward which your natural leanings and aptitudes, talents and desires, seem to point 
you. Assigning yourself a life task will inspire and guide you. 

The goal's nature is critical: some objectives, if realized, will hurt you in the long run. The 
objectives of grand strategy in the true sense are to build a solid foundation for future expansion, to 
make you more secure, to increase your power. When Israel seized the Sinai Desert during the Six- 
Day War in 1967, what seemed to make sense was creating a kind of buffer zone between itself and 
Egypt. In fact, this just meant more territory to patrol and control, and it created a cause to motivate 
enduring hostility in the Egyptian populace. The Sinai was also vulnerable to surprise attack, which is 
what ended up happening in the Yom Kippur War of 1973. Since holding on to the desert, though 
seductive, ultimately disserved the needs of security, in the terms of grand strategy it was probably a 
mistake. It is sometimes hard to know what the long-term effects of achieving a goal will be, but the 
more seriously and realistically you examine the possibilities downwind, the less likely you are to 
miscalculate. 

Widen your perspective. Grand strategy is a function of vision, of seeing further in time and space 
than the enemy does. The process of foresight is unnatural: we can only ever live in the present, which 
is the ground for our consciousness, and our subjective experiences and desires narrow the scope of 
our vision— they are like a prison we inhabit. Your task as a grand strategist is to force yourself to 
widen your view, to take in more of the world around you, to see things for what they are and for how 
they may play out in the future, not for how you wish them to be. Every event has a reason, a causal 
chain of relationships that made it happen; you have to dig deep into that reality, instead of seeing 
only the surfaces of things. The closer you get to objectivity, the better your strategies and the easier 
the path to your goals. 



THE WILD BOAR AND THE FOX 



A wild boar was sharpening his tusks on a tree trunk one day. A fox asked him why he did this when 
there was neither huntsman nor danger threatening him. "I do so for a good reason/' he replied. 
"For if I am suddenly surprised by danger I wouldn't have the time to sharpen my tusks. But now I 
will find them ready to do their duty." 

The fable shows that it is no good waiting until danger comes to be ready. 

FABLES, AESOP, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 

You can take a step in this direction by always trying to look at the world through the eyes of 
other people— including, most definitely, your enemy— before engaging in war. Your own cultural 
preconceptions are a major hindrance to seeing the world objectively. Looking through other people's 
eyes is not a question of political correctness or of some soft, hazy sensitivity; it makes your 
strategies more effective. During the Vietnam War, the North Vietnamese intensely studied the 
American cultural scene. They looked for shifts in public opinion and strained to understand the U.S. 
political system and the social effects of television. American strategists, on the other hand, revealed 
an absolutely minimal understanding of the alien cultures of Vietnam— whether the South Vietnamese 
culture they were supporting or the North Vietnamese culture they were trying to fight. Blinded by 
their obsession with stopping the spread of communism, they failed to note the far deeper influences 
of culture and religion on the North Vietnamese way of fighting. Theirs was a grand-strategic blunder 
of the highest order. 

Grand strategists keep sensitive antennae attuned to the politics of any situation. Politics is the 
art of promoting and protecting your own interests. You might think it was largely a question of 
parties and factions, but every individual is, among other things, a political creature seeking to secure 
his or her own position. Your behavior in the world always has political consequences, in that the 
people around you will analyze it in terms of whether it helps or harms them. To win the battle at the 
cost of alienating potential allies or creating intractable enemies is never wise. 

Taking politics into account, you must figure out your grand strategy with a mind to gaining 
support from other people— to creating and strengthening a base. In the Roman Civil War in 49 B.C., 
Julius Caesar faced off against Pompey, who was then the more experienced military man. Caesar 
gained the edge by planning his maneuvers with an eye to their effect on public opinion in Rome. 
Lacking support in the Senate, he built support among the general public. Caesar was a brilliant 
political animal, and what made him so was his grasp of the public psyche: he understood their self- 
interest and shaped his strategies accordingly. Being political means understanding people— seeing 
through their eyes. 

Sever the roots. In a society dominated by appearances, the real source of a problem is sometimes 
hard to grasp. To work out a grand strategy against an enemy, you have to know what motivates him 
or is the source of his power. Too many wars and battles drag on because neither side knows how to 
strike at the other's roots. As a grand strategist, you must expand your vision not only far and wide but 
under. Think hard, dig deep, do not take appearances for reality. Uncover the roots of the trouble and 
you can strategize to sever them, ending the war or problem with finality. 

When the Carthaginian general Hannibal invaded Italy in 218 B.C., various Roman generals 
strained to defeat him, but none was effective. The Roman general later called Scipio Africanus 
looked at the situation differently: the problem wasn't Hannibal himself, or his base in Spain, or his 
ability to restock his supplies by sea from Carthage; the problem was Carthage itself. This was a 
country with an intractable hatred of Rome, and a long power struggle had endured between the two. 
Instead of taking on Hannibal, a brilliant military man, in Italy, then, Scipio invaded Carthage, forcing 



Hannibal to leave Italy to defend his homeland. The attack on Carthage was more than a mere feint to 
draw Hannibal away; it was a sizable invasion. Scipio's grand strategy worked to perfection: not only 
did he defeat Hannibal in battle, he destroyed Carthage as a rival power, permanently ending its ability 
to stand up to Rome. 

This is as it should be. No major proposal required for war can be worked out in ignorance of 
political factors; and when people talk, as they often do, about harmful political influence on the 
management of war, they are not really saying what they mean. Their quarrel should be with the 
policy itself, not with its influence. If the policy is right—that is, successful—any intentional effect it 
has on the conduct of war can only be to the good. If it has the opposite effect the policy itself is 
wrong. Only if statesmen look to certain military moves and actions to produce effects that are 
foreign to their nature do political decisions influence operations for the worse. In the same way as 
a man who has not fully mastered a foreign language sometimes fails to express himself correctly, 
so statesmen often issue orders that defeat the purpose they are meant to serve. Time and again 
that has happened, which demonstrates that a certain grasp of military affairs is vital for those in 
charge of general policy. Before continuing, we must guard against a likely misinterpretation. We 
are far from believing that a minister of war immersed in his files, an erudite engineer or even an 
experienced soldier would, simply on the basis of their particular experience, make the best 
director of policy— always assuming that the prince himself is not in control. Far from it. What is 
needed in the post is distinguished intellect and strength of character. He can always get the 
necessary military information somehow or other. The military and political affairs of France were 
never in worse hands than when the brothers Belle-Isle and the Due de Choiseul were responsible- 
good soldiers though they all were. 

ON WAR, CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ, 1780-1831 

A part of grand strategy related to severing the roots is seeing dangers as they start to sprout, then 
cutting them down before they get too big to handle. A grand strategist knows the value of preemptive 
action. 

Take the indirect route to your goal. The greatest danger you face in strategy is losing the initiative 
and finding yourself constantly reacting to what the other side does. The solution, of course, is to plan 
ahead but also to plan subtly— to take the indirect route. Preventing your opponent from seeing the 
purpose of your actions gives you an enormous advantage. 

So make your first move merely a setup, designed to extract a response from your opponent that 
opens him up to what comes next. Hit him directly and he reacts, taking a defensive pose that may 
allow him to parry your next blow; but if he can't see the point of your strike, or if it misleads him as 
to where the next one will come from, he is defenseless and blind. The key is to maintain control of 
your emotions and plot your moves in advance, seeing the entire chessboard. 

The film director Alfred Hitchcock made this strategy a life principle. His every action a setup 
designed to yield results down the road, he calmly thought ahead and moved step by step. His goal was 
to make a film that matched his original vision, uncorrupted by the influence of the actors, producers, 
and other staff who necessarily came along later. By controlling every detail of the film's screenplay, 
he made it almost impossible for the producer to interfere. Should the producer try to meddle during 
the actual shooting, Hitchcock would have a camera ready on set with no film in it. He could pretend 
to take the extra shots that the producer wanted, letting the producer feel powerful without risk to the 
end result. Hitchcock did the same with actors: instead of telling them directly what to do, he would 
infect them with the emotion he wanted— fear, anger, desire— by the way he treated them on set. Every 



step on the campaign trail fit perfectly into the next one. 

In working on the level not of the battle but of the campaign, your first step is crucial. It should 
usually be deceptively soft and indirect, making it harder to read. The Japanese bombing of Pearl 
Harbor during World War II was a devastating surprise, but as the first move of a campaign it was a 
disaster. The Japanese showed their hand too quickly; rallying American public opinion to an intense 
level of anger, they ensured that the Americans would prosecute the war to the bitter end— and it was 
the Americans who had the greater military resources. Always pay attention to the first step of the 
campaign. It sets the tempo, determines the enemy's mind-set, and launches you in a direction that had 
better be the right one. 

The Prussian military theoretician Carl von Clausewitz famously argued that war is the continuation 
of politics by other means. He meant that every nation has goals— security, well-being, prosperity— that 
it ordinarily pursues through politics, but when another nation or internal force thwarts their 
achievement through politics, war is the natural result. War is never merely about victory on the 
battlefield or the simple conquest of land; it is about the pursuit of a policy that cannot be realized in 
any other way than through force. 

When a war is lost, however, all fingers usually point at the military. We may sometimes go over 
the generals' heads, to the politicians who declared war in the first place; during and after the Vietnam 
War, for example, some blamed the loss on the government's failure to commit to the war with full 
effort. More often, though, the postgame analysis is military— we pore over the war's battles, 
critiquing the officers' moves. And of course it is the military that has planned and fought the war, but 
even so, the real problem is a problem of grand strategy. According to von Clausewitz, failure in war 
is a failure of policy. The goals of the war, and the policies that drove it, were unrealistic, 
inappropriate, blind to other factors. 

This idea is the philosophy of the grand strategist. Whenever anything goes wrong, it is human 
nature to blame this person or that. Let other people engage in such stupidity, led around by their 
noses, seeing only what is immediately visible to the eye. You see things differently. When an action 
goes wrong— in business, in politics, in life— trace it back to the policy that inspired it in the first place. 
The goal was misguided. 

This means that you yourself are largely the agent of anything bad that happens to you. With 
more prudence, wiser policies, and greater vision, you could have avoided the danger. So when 
something goes wrong, look deep into yourself— not in an emotional way, to blame yourself or indulge 
your feelings of guilt, but to make sure that you start your next campaign with a firmer step and 
greater vision. 

Image: 

The Mountaintop. 
Down on the battle- 
field, everything is 
smoke and confusion, h is 
hard to tell friend from foe, 
to see who is winning, to foresee 
the enemy's next move. The generaJ 
must climb high above the fray, to the 
mountaintop, where everything becomes 
clearer and more in focus. There he can see bevond 
the battlefield — to the movements oi reserves, to 
ih'.' enemv <:amp, to the battle's future shape. Onlv 
from the mountaintop can the general direct the wai 

Authority: It is a common mistake in going to war to begin at the wrong end, to act first and 



to wait for disaster to discuss the matter 



-Thucydides (between 460 and 455 B.C.-circa 400 B.C.) 

REVERSAL 

Grand strategy involves two dangers that you must consider and combat. First, the successes it brings 
you in your first campaigns may have the same effect on you that easy victory on the battlefield gives 
a general: drunk on triumph, you may lose the sense of realism and proportion on which your future 
moves depend. Even such supreme grand strategists as Julius Caesar and Napoleon eventually fell 
victim to this dynamic: losing their sense of reality, they began to believe that their instincts were 
infallible. The greater the victory, the greater the danger. As you get older, as you move to your next 
campaign, you must retrench, strain doubly hard to rein in your emotions, and maintain a sense of 
realism. 

Second, the detachment necessary to grand strategy can bring you to a point where you find it 
hard to act. Understanding the world too well, you see too many options and become as indecisive as 
Hamlet. No matter how far we progress, we remain part animal, and it is the animal in us that fires our 
strategies, gives them life, animates us to fight. Without the desire to fight, without a capacity for the 
violence war churns up, we cannot deal with danger. 

The prudent Odysseus types are comfortable with both sides of their nature. They plan ahead as 
best they can, see far and wide, but when it comes time to move ahead, they move. Knowing how to 
control your emotions means not repressing them completely but using them to their best effect. 



KNOW YOUR ENEMY 



THE INTELLIGENCE STRATEGY 



The target of your strategies should be less the army you face than the mind of the man or woman who 
runs it. If you understand how that mind works, you have the key to deceiving and controlling it. Train 
yourself to read people, picking up the signals they unconsciously send about their innermost thoughts 
and intentions. A friendly front will let you watch them closely and mine them for information. Beware 
of projecting your own emotions and mental habits onto them; try to think as they think. By finding 
your opponents' psychological weaknesses, you can work to unhinge their minds. 

THE MIRRORED ENEMY 

In June 1838, Lord Auckland, the British governor-general of India, called a meeting of his top 
officials to discuss a proposed invasion of Afghanistan. Auckland and other British ministers had 
become increasingly concerned at Russia's growing influence in the area. The Russians had already 
made an ally of Persia; they were now trying to do the same with Afghanistan, and if they were 
successful, the British in India would find themselves potentially cut off by land to the west and 
vulnerable to more incursions by the Russians. Instead of trying to outdo the Russians and negotiate 
an alliance with the Afghan ruler, Dost Mahomed, Auckland proposed what he thought was a surer 
solution: invade Afghanistan and install a new ruler— Shah Soojah, a former Afghan leader forced out 
of power twenty-five years earlier— who would then be indebted to the English. 

He who knows the enemy and himself Will never in a hundred battles be at risk. 

SUN-TZU, FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 

[As to the second case] , that of being drawn into one [a trap or ambush] ...you must be shrewd 
about not believing easily things not in accord with reason. For example, if the enemy puts some 
booty before you, you ought to believe that within it there is a hook and that it conceals some trick. 
If many of the enemy are put to flight by your few, if a few of the enemy assail your many, if the 
enemy turn in sudden flight,.. .you ought to fear a trick. And you should never believe that the enemy 
does not know how to carry on his affairs; rather, if you hope to be less deceived... and... run less 
risk, in proportion as your enemy is weaker, in proportion as he is less cautious, you should the 
more respect him. 

THE ART OF WAR, NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI, 1521 

Among the men listening to Auckland that day was William Macnaghten, the forty-five-year-old 
chief secretary of the Calcutta government. Macnaghten thought the invasion a brilliant idea: a 
friendly Afghanistan would secure British interests in the area and even help to spread British 
influence. And the invasion could hardly fail. The British army would have no trouble sweeping away 
the primitive Afghan tribesmen; they would present themselves as liberators, freeing the Afghans 
from Russian tyranny and bringing to the country the support and civilizing influence of England. As 
soon as Shah Soojah was in power, the army would leave, so that British influence over the grateful 
shah, although powerful, would be invisible to the Afghan public. When it came time for Macnaghten 
to give his opinion on the proposed invasion, his support of it was so sound and enthusiastic that Lord 



Auckland not only decided to go ahead, he named Macnaghten the queen's envoy to Kabul, the Afghan 
capital— the top British representative in Afghanistan. 

Meeting little resistance along the way, in August 1839 the British army reached Kabul. Dost 
Mahomed fled to the mountains, and the shah reentered the city. To the local inhabitants, this was a 
strange sight: Shah Soojah, whom many could barely remember, looked old and submissive alongside 
Macnaghten, who rode into Kabul wearing a bright-colored uniform topped by a cocked hat fringed 
with ostrich feathers. Why had these people come? What were they doing here? 

With the shah back in power, Macnaghten had to reassess the situation. Reports came in 
informing him that Dost Mahomed was building an army in the mountains to the north. Meanwhile, to 
the south, it seemed that in invading the country the British had insulted some local chieftains by 
plundering their lands for food. These chiefs were now stirring up trouble. It was also clear that the 
shah was unpopular with his former subjects, so unpopular that Macnaghten could not leave him and 
other British interests in the country unprotected. Reluctantly Macnaghten ordered most of the British 
army to remain in Afghanistan until the situation was stabilized. 

Time went by, and eventually Macnaghten decided to allow the officers and soldiers of this 
increasingly long-standing occupying force to send for their families, so that life would be less harsh 
for them. Soon the wives and children came, along with their Indian servants. But where Macnaghten 
had imagined that the arrival of the soldiers' families would have a humanizing, civilizing effect, it 
only alarmed the Afghans. Were the British planning a permanent occupation? Everywhere the local 
people looked, there were representatives of British interests, talking loudly in the streets, drinking 
wine, attending theaters and horse races— strange imported pleasures that they had introduced to the 
country. Now their families were making themselves at home. A hatred of everything English began to 
take root. 

THE AGING LION AND THE FOX 

A lion who was getting old and could no longer obtain his food by force decided that he must resort 
to trickery instead. So he retired to a cave and lay down pretending to be ill. Thus, whenever any 
animals came to his cave to visit him, he ate them all as they appeared. When many animals had 
disappeared, a fox figured out what was happening. He went to see the lion but stood at a safe 
distance outside the cave and asked him how he was. "Oh, not very well," said the lion. "But why 
don't you come in?" But the fox said: "I would come inside if I hadn't seen that a lot of footprints 
are pointing inwards towards your cave but none are pointing out. " Wise men note the indications 
of dangers and thus avoid them. 

FABLES, AESOP, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 

There were those who warned Macnaghten about this, and to all of them he had the same answer: 
everything would be forgotten and forgiven when the army left Afghanistan. The Afghans were 
childlike, emotional people; once they felt the benefits of English civilization, they would be more 
than grateful. One matter, however, did worry the envoy: the British government was unhappy about 
the increasing expense of the occupation. Macnaghten would have to do something to cut costs, and he 
knew just where to begin. 

Most of the mountain passes through which Afghanistan's main trade routes ran were held by the 
Ghilzye tribes, who for many years, over the lives of many different rulers of the country, had been 
paid a stipend to keep the passes open. Macnaghten decided to halve this stipend. The Ghilzyes 
responded by blocking the passes, and elsewhere in the country tribes sympathetic to the Ghilzyes 
rebelled. Macnaghten, caught off guard, tried to put these rebellions down, but he did not take them 



too seriously, and worried officers who told him to respond more vigorously were rebuked for 
overreacting. Now the British army would have to stay indefinitely. 

The situation deteriorated quickly. In October 1841 a mob attacked the home of a British official 
and killed him. In Kabul local chiefs began to conspire to expel their British overlords. Shah Soojah 
panicked. For months he had begged Macnaghten to let him capture and kill his main rivals, an 
Afghan ruler's traditional method of securing his position. Macnaghten had told him that a civilized 
country did not use murder to solve its political problems. The shah knew that the Afghans respected 
strength and authority, not "civilized" values; to them his failure to deal with his enemies made him 
look weak and unrulerlike and left him surrounded by enemies. Macnaghten would not listen. 

The rebellion spread, and Macnaghten now had to confront the fact that he did not have the 
manpower to put down a general uprising. But why should he panic? The Afghans and their leaders 
were naive; he would regain the upper hand through intrigue and cleverness. To that end, Macnaghten 
publicly negotiated an agreement whereby British troops and citizens would leave Afghanistan, in 
exchange for which the Afghans would supply the retreating British with food. Privately, though, 
Macnaghten made it known to a few key chiefs that he was willing to make one of them the country's 
vizier— and load with him money— in exchange for putting down the rebellion and allowing the English 
to stay. 

Bait.— "Everyone has his price"— this is not true. But there surely exists for everyone a bait he 
cannot help taking. Thus to win many people over to a cause one needs only to put on it a gloss of 
philanthropy, nobility, charitableness, self-sacrifice— and on to what cause can one not put it?—: 
these are the sweetmeats and dainties for their soul; others have others. 

HUMAN, ALL TOO HUMAN, FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 1886 

The chief of the eastern Ghilzyes, Akbar Khan, responded to this offer, and on December 23, 
1841, Macnaghten rode out for a private meeting with him to seal the bargain. After exchanging 
greetings Akbar asked Macnaghten if he wanted to go ahead with the treachery they were planning. 
Thrilled to have turned the situation around, Macnaghten cheerily answered that he did. Without a 
word of explanation, Akbar signaled his men to grab Macnaghten and throw him in prison— he had no 
intention of betraying the other chiefs. Along the way a mob developed, caught hold of the unfortunate 
envoy, and with a fury built up over years of humiliation literally tore him to pieces. His limbs and 
head were paraded through the streets of Kabul, and his torso was hung from a meat hook in the 
bazaar. 

In a matter of days, everything unraveled. The remaining British troops— some 4,500 of them, 
along with 12,000 camp followers— were forced to agree to an immediate retreat from Afghanistan, 
despite the bitter winter weather. The Afghans were to keep the retreating army supplied but did not 
do so. Certain that the British would never leave unless forced to, they harassed them relentlessly in 
their retreat. Civilians and soldiers alike quickly perished in the snow. 

On January 13, British forces at the fort in Jalalabad saw a single horse struggling toward the 
gates. Its half-dead rider, Dr. William Brydon, was the sole survivor of the British army's doomed 
invasion of Afghanistan. 

Interpretation 

The knowledge that would have averted the catastrophe was at Macnaghten's fingertips long before he 
launched the expedition. Englishmen and Indians who had lived in Afghanistan could have told him 
that the Afghan people were among the proudest and most independent on the planet. To them the 



image of foreign troops marching into Kabul would constitute an unforgivable humiliation. On top of 
that, they were not a people yearning for peace, prosperity, and reconciliation. In fact, they saw strife 
and confrontation as a healthy way of life. 

Macnaghten had the information but refused to see it. Instead he projected onto the Afghans the 
values of an Englishman, which he mistakenly assumed were universal. Blinded by narcissism, he 
misread every signal along the way. As a result his strategic moves— leaving the British army 
occupying Kabul, halving the Ghilzyes' stipend, trying not to overplay his hand in putting down the 
rebellions— were exactly the opposite of what was needed. And on that fateful day when he literally 
lost his head, he made the ultimate miscalculation, imagining that money and an appeal to self- 
interest would buy loyalty among the very people he had so humiliated. 

Blindness and narcissism like this are not so rare; we find them every day. Our natural tendency 
is to see other people as mere reflections of our own desires and values. Failing to understand the 
ways they are not like us, we are surprised when they do not respond as we had imagined. We 
unintentionally offend and alienate people, then blame them, not our inability to understand them, for 
the damage done. 

Understand: if you let narcissism act as a screen between you and other people, you will misread 
them and your strategies will misfire. You must be aware of this and struggle to see others 
dispassionately. Every individual is like an alien culture. You must get inside his or her way of 
thinking, not as an exercise in sensitivity but out of strategic necessity. Only by knowing your enemies 
can you ever hope to vanquish them. 

Be submissive so that he will trust you and you will thereby learn about his true situation. Accept 
his ideas and respond to his affairs as if you were twins. Once you have learned everything, subtly 
gather in his power. Thus when the ultimate day arrives, it will seem as if Heaven itself destroyed 

him. 

—Tai Kung, Six Secret Teachings (circa fourth century B.C.) 
THE CLOSE EMBRACE 

In 1805, Napoleon Bonaparte humiliated the Austrians in the battles of Ulm and Austerlitz. In the 
subsequent treaty, he carved up the Austrian Empire, taking over its lands in Italy and Germany. For 
Napoleon all this was one part of a chess game. His ultimate goal was to make Austria an ally— a weak 
and subordinate ally, but one that would lend him weight in the courts of Europe, since Austria had 
been a central force in European politics. As part of this overall strategy, Napoleon requested a new 
Austrian ambassador to France: Prince Klemens von Metternich, at the time the Austrian ambassador 
to the Prussian court in Berlin. 

Confucius's evaluation of Yang Hu, a man who had been forced to flee from one state to another 
because he proved greedy and disloyal each time he acquired power, provides a simple example of 
projecting behavior on the basis of constancy. Based upon this repeated behavioral pattern, 
Confucius accurately predicted that Yang Hu would certainly suffer an ignominious end. More 
generally, Mencius subsequently stated: "A man who ceases his efforts where he should not will 
abandon them anywhere. A man who is parsimonious with those with whom he should be generous 
will be parsimonious everywhere." Granting that people generally acquire fixed habits early in life, 
a man's end may therefore be foreseen by midlife: "Someone who is still disliked at forty years of 
age will end by being so. " 

RALPH D. SAWYER, THE TAO OF SPYCRAFT, 1998 



Metternich, then thirty-two, came from one of Europe's most illustrious families. A speaker of 
impeccable French, a staunch conservative in politics, he was a paragon of breeding and elegance and 
an inveterate ladies' man. The presence of this polished aristocrat would add a sheen to the imperial 
court that Napoleon was creating. More important, winning over a man of such power— and Napoleon 
could be quite seductive in private meetings— would help in his grand strategy of making Austria a 
weak satellite. And Metternich's weakness for women would give Napoleon a way in. 

The two men met for the first time in August 1806, when Metternich presented his credentials. 
Napoleon acted coolly. He dressed well for the occasion but kept his hat on, which in the mores of the 
time was rather rude. After Metternich's speech— short and ceremonious— Napoleon began to pace the 
room and talk politics in a way that made it clear he was in command. (He liked to stand up to talk to 
people while they remained seated.) He made a show of speaking pointedly and concisely; he was not 
some Corsican rube for the sophisticated Metternich to play with. In the end he was sure he had made 
the impression he wanted. 

Coordination is less of a problem when political leaders themselves play an active part in the 
intelligence effort. When he was Senate majority leader, Lyndon Johnson cultivated an extensive 
intelligence system with sources all over Washington. At one point in the 1950s, Johnson 
complained to a reporter that he was focusing on internal Democratic problems while failing to 
cover divisions in the Senate GOP. To make his point, he pulled out a memorandum on a recent 
private meeting at which the reporter and several of his colleagues had gotten a briefing on GOP 
factionalism from Senator Thurston Morton (R-KY). Rowland Evans and Robert Novak recalled: 
"The Intelligence System was a marvel of efficiency. It was also rather frightening. " Even in the 
White House, Johnson believed in firsthand political intelligence. According to his aide Harry 
McPherson, "I guess he called a lot of people, but I could usually count on it in the late afternoon, 
as he woke up from his nap, that I would get a call which would usually say, 'What do you know? 111 
McPherson would then pass along the latest news that he picked up from reporters and political 
figures. 

THE ART OF POLITICAL WARFARE, JOHN J. PITNEY, JR., 2000 

Over the months to come, Napoleon and Metternich had many more such meetings. It was the 
emperor's plan to charm the prince, but the charm ran inescapably the other way: Metternich had a 
way of listening attentively, making apt comments, even complimenting Napoleon on his strategic 
insights. At those moments Napoleon would beam inside: here was a man who could truly appreciate 
his genius. He began to crave Metternich's presence, and their discussions of European politics 
became more and more frank. The two became friends of sorts. 

Hoping to take advantage of Metternich's weakness for women, Napoleon set up his sister, 
Caroline Murat, to have an affair with the prince. He learned from her a few pieces of diplomatic 
gossip, and she told him that Metternich had come to respect him. In turn she also told Metternich that 
Napoleon was unhappy with his wife, Empress Josephine, who could not bear children; he was 
considering divorce. Napoleon did not seem upset that Metternich knew such things about his personal 
life. 

In 1809, seeking revenge for its ignominious defeat at Austerlitz, Austria declared war on France. 
Napoleon only welcomed this event, which gave him a chance to beat the Austrians still more soundly 
than before. The war was hard fought, but the French prevailed, and Napoleon imposed a humiliating 
settlement, annexing whole sections of the Austrian Empire. Austria's military was dismantled, its 
government was overhauled, and Napoleon's friend Metternich was named foreign minister— exactly 



where Napoleon wanted him. 

Several months later something happened that caught Napoleon slightly off guard but delighted 
him: the Austrian emperor offered him his eldest daughter, the Archduchess Marie Louise, in 
marriage. Napoleon knew that the Austrian aristocracy hated him; this had to be Metternich's work. 
Alliance by marriage with Austria would be a strategic tour de force, and Napoleon happily accepted 
the offer, first divorcing Josephine, then marrying Marie Louise in 1810. 

Metternich accompanied the archduchess to Paris for the wedding, and now his relationship with 
Napoleon grew still warmer. Napoleon's marriage made him a member of one of Europe's greatest 
families, and to a Corsican, family was everything; he had won a dynastic legitimacy he had long 
craved. In conversation with the prince, he opened up even more than before. He was also delighted 
with his new empress, who revealed a keen political mind. He let her in on his plans for empire in 
Europe. 

In 1812, Napoleon invaded Russia. Now Metternich came to him with a request: the formation of 
an army of 30,000 Austrian soldiers at Napoleon's disposal. In return Napoleon would let Austria 
rebuild its military. Napoleon saw no harm in this step; he was allied with Austria by marriage, and 
rearmament there would help him in the end. 

Months later the Russian invasion had turned into a disaster, and Napoleon was forced to retreat, 
his army decimated. Now Metternich offered his services as a mediator between France and the other 
European powers. Centrally placed as it is, Austria had performed that task in the past, and anyway 
Napoleon had little choice: he needed time to recoup. Even if Austria's role as a mediator allowed it to 
reassert its independence, he had little to fear from his in-laws. 

In all the martial arts, in all the performing arts and still more in all the forms of human behavior, 
a man's postures or moves are based on the movements of his [invisible] mind.... In the Kage Style 
of swordsmanship a swordsman reads his opponent's mind through his postures or moves.... What 
mind can penetrate his opponent's mind? It is a mind that has been trained and cultivated to the 
point of detachment with perfect freedom. It is as clear as a mirror that can reflect the motions 
within his opponent's mind.... When one stands face to face with his opponents, his mind must not 
be revealed in the form of moves. Instead his mind should reflect his opponent's mind like water 
reflecting the moon. 

LIVES OF MASTER SWORDSMEN, MAKOTO SUGAWARA, 1988 

By the spring of 1813, negotiations had broken down and a new war was about to break out 
between the badly damaged France and a powerful alliance of Russia, Prussia, England, and Sweden. 
By this time the Austrian army had grown considerably; somehow Napoleon had to get his hands on 
it— but his spies reported that Metternich had entered into secret agreement with the Allies. Surely this 
had to be some sort of ploy: how could the Austrian emperor fight his son-in-law? Yet in a few weeks, 
it became official: unless France negotiated a peace, Austria would drop its mediating position and 
join the Allies. 

Napoleon could not believe what he was hearing. He traveled to Dresden for a meeting with 
Metternich, which took place on June 26. The moment he saw the prince, he felt a shock: the friendly, 
nonchalant air was gone. In a rather cold tone, Metternich informed him that France must accept a 
settlement that would reduce it to its natural boundaries. Austria was obligated to defend its interests 
and the stability of Europe. Suddenly it occurred to the emperor: Metternich had been playing him all 
along, the family ties merely a ploy to blind him to Austrian rearmament and independence. "So I 
have perpetrated a very stupid piece of folly in marrying an archduchess of Austria?" Napoleon 



blurted out. "Since Your Majesty desires to know my opinion," Metternich replied, "I will candidly 
say that Napoleon, the conqueror, has made a mistake." 

Napoleon refused to accept Metternich's dictated peace. In return Austria dropped its neutrality 
and joined the Allies, becoming their de facto military leader. And with Austria leading the way, they 
finally defeated Napoleon in April 1814 and exiled him to the Mediterranean island of Elba. 

Interpretation 

Napoleon prided himself on his ability to gauge people's psychology and use it against them, but in 
this case he was outwitted by a man far superior at such a game. Metternich's modus operandi was the 
following: he would quietly study his enemies from behind his smiling, elegant exterior, his own 
apparent relaxation inviting them to open up. In his very first meeting with Napoleon, he saw a man 
straining to impress: he noticed that the bantam Napoleon walked on his toes, to look taller, and 
struggled to suppress his Corsican accent. Later meetings only confirmed Metternich's impression of a 
man who craved acceptance as the social equal of Europe's aristocracy. The emperor was insecure. 

This insight won, Metternich used it to craft the perfect counter-strategy: the offer of marriage 
into the Austrian dynasty. To a Corsican, that would mean everything, and it would blind Napoleon to 
a simple reality: for aristocrats like Metternich and the Austrian emperor, family ties meant nothing 
compared to the survival of the dynasty itself. 

When Munenori was granted an audience with the shogun, he sat down, put his hands on the tatami 
floor, as retainers always did to show their respect to their master. Suddenly, Iemitsu thrust a spear 
at the "unsuspecting " Munenori— and was surprised to find himself lying flat on his back! Munenori 
had sensed the shogun's intention before a move had been made, and swept Iemitsu's legs out from 
under him at the instant of the thrust. 

LIVES OF MASTER SWORDSMEN, MAKOTO SUGAWARA, 1988 

Metternich's genius was to recognize the appropriate target for his strategy: not Napoleon's 
armies, which Austria could not hope to defeat— Napoleon was a general for the ages— but Napoleon's 
mind. The prince understood that even the most powerful of men remains human and has human 
weaknesses. By entering Napoleon's private life, being deferential and subordinate, Metternich could 
find his weaknesses and hurt him as no army could. By getting closer to him emotionally— through the 
emperor's sister Caroline, through the Archduchess Marie Louise, through their convivial meetings- 
he could choke him in a friendly embrace. 

Understand: your real enemy is your opponent's mind. His armies, his resources, his intelligence, 
can all be overcome if you can fathom his weakness, the emotional blind spot through which you can 
deceive, distract, and manipulate him. The most powerful army in the world can be beaten by 
unhinging the mind of its leader. 

And the best way to find the leader's weaknesses is not through spies but through the close 
embrace. Behind a friendly, even subservient front, you can observe your enemies, get them to open 
up and reveal themselves. Get inside their skin; think as they think. Once you discover their 
vulnerability— an uncontrollable temper, a weakness for the opposite sex, a gnawing insecurity— you 
have the material to destroy them. 

War is not an act of the will aimed at inanimate matter, as it is in the mechanical arts.... Rather, 

[it] is an act of the will aimed at a living entity that reacts. 

-Carl von Clausewitz (1780-1831) 



KEYS TO WARFARE 

The greatest power you could have in life would come neither from limitless resources nor even 
consummate skill in strategy. It would come from clear knowledge of those around you— the ability to 
read people like a book. Given that knowledge, you could distinguish friend from foe, smoking out 
snakes in the grass. You could anticipate your enemies' malice, pierce their strategies, and take 
defensive action. Their transparency would reveal to you the emotions they could least control. Armed 
with that knowledge, you could make them tumble into traps and destroy them. 

This kind of knowledge has been a military goal since the dawn of history. That is why the arts of 
intelligence gathering and spying were invented. But spies are unreliable; they filter information 
through their own preconceptions and prejudices, and since their trade places them precisely between 
one side and the other and forces them to be independent operators, they are notoriously hard to 
control and can turn against you. Then, too, the nuances that give people away— the tone in a speaker's 
voice, the look in his or her eyes— are inevitably missing from their reports. In the end the spy's 
information means nothing unless you are adept at interpreting human behavior and psychology. 
Without that skill you will see in it what you want to see, confirming your own prejudices. 

The leaders who have made best use of intelligence— Hannibal, Julius Caesar, Prince Metternich, 
Winston Churchill, Lyndon Johnson during his career in the U.S. Senate— were all first and foremost 
great students of human nature and superior readers of men. They honed their skills through personal 
observation of people. Only with that foundation could the use of spies extend their powers of vision. 

In my opinion, there are two kinds of eyes: one kind simply looks at things and the other sees 
through things to perceive their inner nature. The former should not be tense [so as to observe as 
much as possible] ; the latter should be strong [so as to discern the workings of the opponent's 
mind clearly] . Sometimes a man can read another's mind with his eyes. In fencing, it is all right to 
allow your own eyes to express your will but never let them reveal your mind. This matter should be 
considered carefully and studied diligently. 

MIYAMOTO MUSASHI, 1584-1645 

The first step in the process is to get over the idea that people are impenetrable mysteries and 
that only some trick will let you peek into their souls. If they seem mysterious, it is because almost all 
of us learn to disguise our true feelings and intentions from an early age. If we went around showing 
just how we felt and telling people what we planned to do, we would make ourselves vulnerable to 
malice, and if we always spoke our minds, we would offend a lot of people unnecessarily. So as we 
grow up, concealing much of what we are thinking becomes second nature. 

This deliberate opacity makes the intelligence game difficult but not impossible. For even as 
people consciously struggle to conceal what is going on in their minds, they unconsciously want to 
reveal themselves. Hiding how we feel in social situations is exhausting; being able to show ourselves 
is a relief. We secretly want people to know us, even including our dark side. Even while we 
consciously struggle to control this hidden yearning, unconsciously we are always sending out signals 
that reveal a part of what is going on inside— slips of the tongue, tones of voice, styles of dress, 
nervous twitches, sudden irrational actions, a look in the eye that contradicts our words, the things we 
say after a drink. 

Anger as spy. --Anger empties out the soul and brings even its dregs to light. That is why, if we 
know no other way of discovering the truth of the matter, we must know how to put our 
acquaintances, our adherents and opponents, into a rage, so as to learn all that is really being 



thought and undertaken against us. 

HUMAN, ALL TOO HUMAN, FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 1886 

Understand: day in and day out, people emit signals that reveal their intentions and deepest 
desires. If we do not pick them up, it is because we are not paying attention. The reason for this is 
simple: we are usually locked up in our own worlds, listening to our internal monologues, obsessed 
with ourselves and with satisfying our own egos. Like William Macnaghten, we tend to see other 
people merely as reflections of ourselves. To the extent that you can drop your self-interest and see 
people for who they are, divorced from your desires, you will become more sensitive to their signals. 

The ability to read people was a critical survival skill for Japanese samurai and was particularly 
emphasized by the Shinkage school of swordsmanship. One of the school's earliest masters was the 
seventeenth-century samurai Yagyu Munenori. One spring afternoon in his later years, Munenori was 
taking a peaceful walk through his gardens, admiring the cherry blossoms. He was accompanied by a 
page/protector, who walked behind him, sword raised, as was the custom. Suddenly Munenori stopped 
in his tracks. He had a feeling of danger. Looking around, he saw nothing to warrant this feeling, but 
even so he was so troubled that he returned to his house and sat with his back against a post to prevent 
a surprise attack. 

Then David fled from Nai'oth in Ramah, and came and said before Jonathan, "What have I done? 
What is my guilt? And what is my sin before your father, that he seeks my life?" And he said to him, 
"Far from it! You shall not die. Behold, my father does nothing either great or small without 
disclosing it to me; and why should my father hide this from me? It is not so." But David replied, 
"Your father knows well that I have found favor in your eyes; and he thinks, Let not Jonathan know 
this, lest he be grieved.' But truly, as the Lord lives and as your soul lives, there is but a step 
between me and death." Then said Jonathan to David, "Whatever you say, I will do for you." David 
said to Jonathan, "Behold, tomorrow is the new moon, and I should not fail to sit at table with the 
king; but let me go, that I may hide myself in the field till the third day at evening. If your father 
misses me at all, then say, 'David earnestly asked leave of me to run to Bethlehem his city; for there 
is a yearly sacrifice there for all the family.' If he says, 'Good!' it will be well with your servant; but 
if he is angry, then know that evil is determined by him.". ..And Jonathan said to David, "Come, let 
us go out into the field." So they both went out into the field.... So David hid himself in the field; 
and when the new moon came, the king sat down to eat food. The king sat upon his seat, as at other 
times, upon the seat by the wall; Jonathan sat opposite, and Abner sat by Saul's side, but David's 
place was empty. Yet Saul did not say anything that day; for he thought, "Something has befallen 
him; he is not clean, surely he is not clean. " But on the second day, the morrow after the new moon, 
David's place was empty. And Saul said to Jonathan his son, "Why has not the son of Jesse come to 
the meal, either yesterday or today?" Jonathan answered Saul, "David earnestly asked leave of me 
to go to Bethlehem; he said, Let me go; for our family holds a sacrifice in the city, and my brother 
has commanded me to be there. So now, if I have found favor in your eyes, let me get away, and see 
my brothers.' For this reason he has not come to the king's table." Then Saul's anger was kindled 
against Jonathan, and he said to him, "You son of a perverse, rebellious woman, do I not know that 
you have chosen the son of Jesse to your own shame, and to the shame of your mother's nakedness? 
For as long as the son of Jesse lives upon the earth, neither you nor your kingdom shall be 
established. Therefore send and fetch him to me, for he shall surely die. " Then Jonathan answered 
Saul his father, "Why should he be put to death? What has he done?" But Saul cast his spear at him 
to smite him; so Jonathan knew that his father was determined to put David to death. And Jonathan 



rose from the table in fierce anger and ate no food the second day of the month, for he was grieved 
for David, because his father had disgraced him. 

1 SAMUEL 20:1-11, 24-34 

After Munenori had sat there for a while, his page asked him what was the matter. The samurai 
confessed that while looking at the cherry blossoms he had had an intimation of imminent danger, of 
an enemy on the attack. What troubled him now was that the danger had apparently been imaginary- 
he must have hallucinated it. A samurai depended on his keen instincts to anticipate attack. If 
Munenori had lost that power, his life as a warrior was over. 

Suddenly the page threw himself to the ground and confessed: as Munenori walked in the garden, 
the thought had come to the page that if he were to strike at his master while the samurai was lost in 
admiration of the cherry blossoms, not even this gifted swordsman could have parried his attack. 
Munenori had not lost his skill at all; quite the contrary— his incomparable sensitivity to other people's 
emotions and thoughts had allowed him to pick up sensations from someone behind his back, rather as 
a horse senses the energy of its rider or a dog the movements of its owner. An animal has that 
sensitivity because it pays complete attention. Similarly, the Shinkage school taught warriors to empty 
their minds, centering themselves in the moment as animals did and keeping themselves from getting 
derailed by any particular thought. This would allow the Shinkage warrior to read in his opponent's 
elbow or hand the slight tension that signaled an attack; he could look through his opponent's eyes and 
sense the coming blow or notice the nervous shuffle of the feet that indicated fear or confusion. A 
master like Munenori could virtually read someone's thoughts when the other person wasn't even 
visible. 

The power taught by the Shinkage school— the same power possessed by Prince Metternich— was 
the ability to let go of one's ego, to submerge oneself temporarily in the other person's mind. You will 
be amazed at how much you can pick up about people if you can shut off your incessant interior 
monologue, empty your thoughts, and anchor yourself in the moment. The details you now see give 
you unfiltered information from which you can put together an accurate picture of people's 
weaknesses and desires. Be particularly attentive to their eyes: it takes a lot of effort to hide the eyes' 
message about a person's state of mind. 

According to the baseball pitcher Bob Lemon, the great player Ted Williams "was the only hitter 
who you felt saw through you." In the struggle between pitcher and batter, the pitcher has the 
advantage of knowing what pitch he will throw. The hitter can only guess at that, which is why even 
the best of them usually connect only one out of every three or four times. Somehow Williams 
changed those odds. 

Williams's method wasn't magic, or even intuition; it was simple enough. He made baseball 
pitchers his study, watching their patterns over the course of a game, a season, a career. He would ask 
the pitchers on his own team endless questions about their process, trying to get a feel for how they 
thought. At the plate he would empty his mind of everything but the pitcher, noticing the slightest 
hitch in his windup or change in his grip— anything that would signal his intentions. The end result 
seemed uncanny: at bat, Williams was able to think himself into the pitcher's mind and anticipate the 
pitch that was coming. Sometimes he would even see himself as another person— a pitcher trying to 
outwit the great hitter Ted Williams. As Williams demonstrates, the ability to mimic and get inside 
your enemies' thought patterns depends on collecting as much information on them as you can, 
analyzing their past behavior for its habitual patterns, and being alert to the signs they give off in the 
present. 

It is of course critical that people be unaware you are watching them so closely. A friendly front, 



like Prince Metternich's to Napoleon, will help disguise what you're doing. Do not ask too many 
questions; the trick is to get people to relax and open up without prodding, shadowing them so quietly 
that they never guess what you're really up to. 

Information is useless unless you know how to interpret it, how to use it to tell appearance from 
reality. You must learn how to recognize a range of psychological types. Be alert, for instance, to the 
phenomenon of the masked opposite: when someone strikingly manifests a particular personality trait, 
that trait may well be a cover-up. The oily character who is ingratiatingly effusive with flattery may 
be hiding hostility and ill will; the aggressive bully may be hiding insecurity; the moralizer may be 
making a show of purity to hide nefarious desires. Whether they're throwing dust in your eyes or their 
own— they may be trying to convince themselves that they're not what they're afraid they are— the 
opposite trait lurks below the surface. 

In general, it is easier to observe people in action, particularly in moments of crisis. Those are 
the times when they either reveal their weakness or struggle so hard to disguise it that you can see 
through the mask. You can actively probe them by doing things that seem harmless but get a response- 
-maybe say something bold or provocative, then see how they react. Making people emotional, 
pushing their buttons, will touch some deep part of their nature. Either they will let slip some truth 
about themselves or they will put on a mask that you, in the laboratory situation you have created, will 
be able to peer behind. 

A critical part of understanding people is gauging their powers of resistance. Without that 
knowledge you will either over-or underestimate them, depending on your own levels of fear and 
confidence. You need to know how much fight people have in them. Someone hiding his cowardice 
and lack of resolve can be made to surrender with a single violent push; someone desperate who has 
little to lose will fight to the bitter end. The Mongols used to begin their campaigns with a battle 
whose only purpose was to test their opponent's strength and resolve. They would never deal with an 
enemy until they had gauged his morale. This set-up battle also had the benefit of revealing something 
of his strategy and thought. 

The quality of the information you gather on your enemies is more important than the quantity. A 
single but crucial nugget can be the key to their destruction. When the Carthaginian general Hannibal 
saw that the Roman general he was facing was arrogant and hot-tempered, he would deliberately play 
weak, luring the man into a rash attack. Once Churchill saw that Hitler had a paranoid streak, 
becoming irrational at the merest hint of vulnerability, the British prime minister knew how to 
unhinge the German fuhrer: by feigning to attack some marginal area like the Balkans, he could make 
him see threats on all sides and spread out his defenses, a critical military mistake. 

In 1988, Lee Atwater was a political strategist on the team of the senior George Bush, who was 
then in the race to become that year's Republican presidential nominee. Discovering that Bush's main 
rival, Senator Robert Dole, had a terrible temper that his aides had to struggle to control, Atwater 
devised endless stratagems to push Dole's buttons. Not only did an upset Dole look unpresidential to 
the American public, but an emotional and angry man rarely thinks straight. A disturbed mind is one 
you can control and unbalance at will. 

There are, of course, limits to how much intelligence gathering you can achieve by firsthand 
observation. A network of spies will extend your vision, particularly as you learn to interpret the 
information they bring you. An informal network is the best— a group of allies recruited over time to 
be your eyes and ears. Try to make friends with people at or near the source of information on your 
rival; one well-placed friend will yield far more than will a handful of paid spies. In Napoleon's time 
his intelligence network was second to none, but his best information came from friends whom he had 
carefully positioned in diplomatic circles around Europe. 

Always look for internal spies, people in the enemy camp who are dissatisfied and have an ax to 



grind. Turn them to your purposes and they will give you better information than any infiltrator you 
sneak in from outside. Hire people the enemy has fired— they will tell you how the enemy thinks. 
President Bill Clinton got his best intelligence on the Republicans from his adviser Dick Morris, who 
had worked for them for years and knew their weaknesses, both personal and organizational. A 
warning: never rely on one spy, one source of information, no matter how good. You risk being played 
or getting slanted, one-sided information. 

Many people leave a paper trail of writings, interviews, and so on that is as revealing as anything 
you can learn from a spy. Well before World War II, Adolf Hitler's book Mein Kampf supplied a 
blueprint of his thinking and intentions, not to mention endless clues to his psychology. His generals 
Erwin Rommel and Heinz Guderian also wrote about the new kind of blitzkrieg warfare they were 
preparing. People reveal a lot about themselves in their writing, partly intentionally— they are out to 
explain themselves, after all— and partly helplessly to the skilled reader-between-the-lines. 

Motive of attack. —One attacks someone not only so as to harm him or to overpower him but 
perhaps only so as to learn how strong he is. 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 1844-1900 

Last year at a great conference there was a certain man who explained his dissenting opinion and 
said he was resolved to kill the conference leader if it was not accepted. His motion was passed. 
After the procedures were over, the man said, "Their assent came quickly. I think that they are too 
weak and unreliable to be counselors to the master. " 

HAGAKURE: THE BOOK OF THE SAMURAI, YAMAMOTO TSUNETOMO, 1659-1720 

Finally, the enemy you are dealing with is not an inanimate object that will simply respond in an 
expected manner to your strategies. Your enemies are constantly changing and adapting to what you 
are doing. Innovating and inventing on their own, they try to learn from their mistakes and from your 
successes. So your knowledge of the enemy cannot be static. Keep your intelligence up to date, and do 
not rely on the enemy's responding the same way twice. Defeat is a stern teacher, and your beaten 
opponent today may be wiser tomorrow. Your strategies must take this possibility into account; your 
knowledge of the enemy must be not just deep but timely. 

Colonel John Cremony commented on their adeptness at seeming to "disappear" when he wrote "an 
Apache can conceal his swart body amidst the green grass, behind brown shrubs, or gray rocks, 
with so much address and judgement that any but the experienced would pass him by without 
detection at the distance of three or four yard" and noted that "they will watch for days, scanning 
your every movement, observing your every act; taking exact note of your party and all its 
belongings. Let no one suppose that these assaults are made upon the spur of the moment by bands 
accidentally encountered. Far from it; they are almost invariably the results of long watching— 
patient waiting—careful and rigorous observation, and anxious counsel. " 

WARRIORS: WARFARE AND THE NATIVE AMERICAN INDIAN, NORMAN BANCROFT-HUNT, 

1995 

Image: The Shadow. Everyone has a shadow, a secret self, a dark side. This shadow comprises 
everything people try to hide from the world— their weaknesses, secret desires, selfish 
intentions. This shadow is invisible from a distance; to see it you must get up close, physically 
and most of all psychologically. Then it will come into relief. Follow close in your target's 



footsteps and he will not notice how much of his shadow he has revealed. 

Authority: Thus the reason the farsighted ruler and In 
superior commander conquer the enemv at every 
move, and achieve successes far beyond the reach of the 
common crowd, is advance knowledge. Such knowledge 
cannot be had from ghosts and spirits, educed bv 
comparison with past events, or verified bv astrological 
• tkulations. h must come from people — people who 
know the eneniv's situation. — SuN-tzu (fourth centuiy b.c ) 

REVERSAL 

Even as you work to know your enemies, you must make yourself as formless and difficult to read as 
possible. Since people really only have appearances to go on, they can be readily deceived. Act 
unpredictably now and then. Throw them some golden nugget of your inner self —something fabricated 
that has nothing to do with who you really are. Be aware that they are scrutinizing you, and either give 
them nothing or feed them misinformation. Keeping yourself formless and inscrutable will make it 
impossible for people to defend themselves against you and render the intelligence they gather on you 
useless. 

In principle, I should lay it down that the existence of secret agents should not be tolerated, as 
tending to augment the positive dangers of the evil against which they are used. That the spy will 
fabricate his information is a commonplace. But in the sphere of political and revolutionary action, 
relying partly on violence, the professional spy has every facility to fabricate the very facts 
themselves, and will spread the double evil of emulation in one direction, and of panic, hasty 
legislation, unreflecting hate, on the other. 

THE SECRET AGENT, JOSEPH CONRAD, 1857-1924 



OVERWHELM RESISTANCE WITH SPEED AND SUDDENNESS 



THE BLITZKRIEG STRATEGY 



In a world in which many people are indecisive and overly cautious, the use of speed will bring you 
untold power. Striking first, before your opponents have time to think or prepare, will make them 
emotional, unbalanced, and prone to error. When you follow with another swift and sudden maneuver, 
you will induce further panic and confusion. This strategy works best with a setup, a lull—your 
unexpected action catches your enemy off guard. When you strike, hit with unrelenting force. Acting 
with speed and decisiveness will garner you respect, awe, and irresistible momentum. 

War is such that the supreme consideration is speed. This is to take advantage of what is beyond 
the reach of the enemy, to go by way of routes where he least expects you, and to attack where he 
has made no preparations. 

SUN-TZU, FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 

SLOW-SLOW-QUICK-QUICK 

In 1218, Muhammad II, the shah of Khwarizm, received a visit from three ambassadors on behalf of 
Genghis Khan, the leader of the Mongol Empire to the east. The visitors bore magnificent gifts and, 
more important, the offer of a treaty between the two powers that would allow the reopening of the 
lucrative Silk Road connecting China and Europe. The shah's empire was immense, incorporating 
present-day Iran and much of Afghanistan. His capital, Samarkand, was fabulously wealthy, a symbol 
of his power, and increased trade along the route would only add to these riches. Since the Mongols 
made it clear they considered him the superior partner in the deal, the shah decided to sign the treaty. 

A few months later, a Mongol caravan arrived in the city of Otrar, in the northeastern corner of 
the shah's empire, with the mission to buy luxury items for the Mongol court. The governor of Otrar 
suspected the men in the caravan of being spies. He had them killed, and he seized the goods they had 
brought to barter. Hearing of this outrage, Genghis Khan dispatched an ambassador, escorted by two 
soldiers, to the shah, calling for an apology. The demand— which presumed to put the two empires on 
equal footing— incensed the shah. He had the ambassador's head cut off and sent back to Genghis 
Khan. This, of course, meant war. 

The shah was not afraid: his army, anchored by its well-trained Turkish cavalry, numbered over 
400,000, at least twice the enemy's size. By defeating the Mongols in battle, the shah could finally 
take over their land. He assumed the Mongols would attack Transoxiana, the easternmost part of the 
shah's empire. Bordered to the east by the five-hundred-mile-long Syr Dar'ya River, to the north by the 
Kizil Kum Desert, and to the west by the Amu Dar'ya River, Transoxiana's interior was also home to 
two of the most important cities of the empire, Samarkand and Bukhara. The shah decided to establish 
a cordon of soldiers along the Syr Dar'ya, which the Mongols would have to cross to enter his empire. 
They could not cross from the north— the desert was impassable— and to go to the south would be too 
great a detour. Keeping the bulk of his army in the interior of Transoxiana, he would be able to place 
reinforcements where needed. He had an impregnable defensive position and superiority in numbers. 
Let the Mongols come. He would crush them. 

In the summer of 1219, scouts reported that the Mongols were approaching the southern end of 
the Syr Dar'ya, through the Fergana Valley. The shah sent a large force, under the leadership of his son 
Jalal ad-Din, to destroy the enemy. After a fierce battle, the Mongols retreated. Jalal ad-Din reported 



back to his father that the Mongol army was not nearly as fearsome as their reputation. The men 
looked haggard, their horses emaciated, and they seemed none too eager to sustain a fight. The shah, 
believing the Mongols no match for his army, put more troops at the southern end of the cordon and 
waited. 

A few months later, a Mongol battalion appeared without warning in the north, attacking the city 
of Otrar and capturing its governor— the same man responsible for the outrage against the Mongol 
traders. The Mongols killed him by pouring molten silver into his eyes and ears. Stunned by how 
quickly they had managed to reach Otrar, and from an unexpected direction, the shah decided to shift 
more troops to the north. These barbarians might move swiftly, he reasoned, but they could not 
overcome an entrenched army with such great numbers. 

Next, however, two Mongol armies swept south from Otrar, running parallel to the Syr Dar'ya. 
One, under General Jochi, began to attack key towns along the river, while the other, under General 
Jebe, disappeared to the south. Like locusts, Jochi's army swarmed through the hills and lowlands near 
the river. The shah moved a good portion of his army to the river, keeping some reserves in 
Samarkand. Jochi's force was relatively small, 20,000 at most; these mobile units hit one position 
after another, without warning, burning forts and wreaking havoc. 

Reports from the front lines began to give the shah a picture of these strange warriors from the 
east. Their army was all cavalry. Each Mongol not only rode a horse but was trailed by several more 
riderless horses, all mares, and when his own horse tired, he would mount a fresh one. These horses 
were light and fast. The Mongols were unencumbered by supply wagons; they carried their food with 
them, drank the mares' milk and blood, and killed and ate the horses that had become weak. They 
could travel twice as fast as their enemy. Their marksmanship was extraordinary— facing forward or in 
retreat, they could fire arrows with remarkable dexterity, making their attacks far deadlier than 
anything the shah's army had ever seen. Their divisions communicated over great distances with flags 
and torches; their maneuvers were precisely coordinated and nearly impossible to anticipate. 

Dealing with this constant harassment exhausted the shah's forces. Now, suddenly, the army 
under General Jebe that had disappeared to the south reappeared heading northwest into Transoxiana 
at remarkable speed. The shah hurriedly sent south his last reserves, an army of 50,000, to do battle 
with Jebe. He still was not worried— his men had proved their superiority in direct combat, at the battle 
in the Fergana Valley. 

This time, however, it was different. The Mongols unleashed strange weapons: their arrows were 
dipped in burning tar, which created smoke screens behind which their lightning-quick horsemen 
advanced, opening breaches in the lines of the shah's army through which more heavily armed cavalry 
would advance. Chariots darted back and forth behind the Mongol lines, bringing up constant supplies. 
The Mongols filled the sky with arrows, creating relentless pressure. They wore shirts of heavy silk. 
An arrow that managed to pierce the shirt would rarely reach the flesh and could be extracted easily by 
pulling at the shirt, all of this done while moving at great speed. Jebe's army annihilated the shah's 
forces. 

The shah had one option left: retreat to the west, retrench, and slowly rebuild his army. As he 
began preparations, however, something beyond belief occurred: an army under Genghis Khan himself 
suddenly stood outside the gates of the city of Bukhara, to the west of Samarkand. Where had they 
come from? They could not have crossed the Kizil Kum Desert to the north. Their appearance seemed 
all but impossible, as if the devil himself had conjured them up. Bukhara soon fell, and within days 
Samarkand followed. Soldiers deserted, generals panicked. The shah, fearing for his life, fled with a 
handful of soldiers. The Mongols pursued him relentlessly. Months later, on a small island in the 
Caspian Sea, abandoned by one and all, wearing rags and begging for food, the former ruler of the 
wealthiest empire in the East finally died of hunger. 



Interpretation 

When Genghis Khan became the leader of the Mongol nation, he inherited perhaps the fastest army on 
the planet, but their swiftness had translated into limited military success. The Mongols might have 
perfected the art of fighting on horseback, but they were too undisciplined to exploit any advantage 
they gained this way or to coordinate for a large-scale attack. The genius of Genghis Khan was to 
transform the chaotic Mongol speed into something organized, disciplined, and strategic. He achieved 
this by adapting the ancient Chinese strategy of slow-slow-quick-quick. 

The first step, a "slow," was to meticulously prepare before any campaign, which the Mongols 
always did to the highest degree. (In planning for the attack on the shah, the Mongols learned of a 
guide who knew of a chain of oases across the Kizil Kum Desert. This man was captured and later led 
Genghis Khan's army across the forbidding territory.) The second "slow" was a setup, which involved 
getting the enemy to lower its guard, lulling it into complacency. The Mongols, for example, 
deliberately lost the first battle in the Fergana Valley to feed the shah's arrogance. Then came the first 
"quick": fixing the enemy's attention forward with a swift frontal attack (Jebe's raids along the river). 
The final "quick" was a doubly swift blow from an unexpected direction. (Genghis's sudden 
appearance before the gates of Bukhara is considered by many the greatest military surprise in 
history.) A master of psychological warfare, Genghis Khan understood that men are most terrified by 
the unknown and unpredictable. The suddenness of his attacks made the speed of them doubly 
effective, leading to confusion and panic. 

We live in a world in which speed is prized above almost all else, and acting faster than the other 
side has itself become the primary goal. But most often people are merely in a hurry, acting and 
reacting frantically to events, all of which makes them prone to error and wasting time in the long run. 
In order to separate yourself from the pack, to harness a speed that has devastating force, you must be 
organized and strategic. First, you prepare yourself before any action, scanning your enemy for 
weaknesses. Then you find a way to get your opponents to underestimate you, to lower their guard. 
When you strike unexpectedly, they will freeze up. When you hit again, it is from the side and out of 
nowhere. It is the unanticipated blow that makes the biggest impact. 

The less a thing is foreseen, the more... fright does it cause. This is nowhere seen better than in war, 
where every surprise strikes terror even to those who are much the stronger. 

-Xenophon (4307-355? B.C.) 
CHEN/THE AROUSING (SHOCK, THUNDER) 

The hexagram Chen represents the eldest son, who seizes rule with energy and power. A yang line 
develops below two yin lines and presses upward forcibly. This movement is so violent that it 
arouses terror. It is symbolized by thunder, which bursts forth from the earth and by its shock 
causes fear and trembling. 

THE JUDGEMENT SHOCK brings success. Shock comes--oh, oh! Laughing words— ha, ha! The 
shock terrifies for a hundred miles.... 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

In May 1940 the German army invaded France and the Low Countries using a new form of warfare: 
the blitzkrieg. Advancing with incredible speed, the Germans coordinated tanks and airplanes in an 
attack that culminated in one of the quickest and most devastating victories in military history. The 



success of the blitzkrieg was largely due to the Allies' static, rigid defense— similar to the shah's 
defense against the Mongols. When the Germans breached this defense, the Allies could not adjust or 
react in time. The Germans advanced faster than their enemy could process what was happening. By 
the time the Allies decided upon a counterstrategy it was too late— conditions had changed. They were 
always a step behind. 

Now more than ever, we find ourselves dealing with people who are defensive and cautious, who 
begin any action from a static position. The reason is simple: the pace of modern life is increasingly 
growing faster, full of distractions, annoyances, and interruptions. The natural response for many is to 
retreat inward, to erect psychological walls against the harsh realities of modern life. People hate the 
feeling of being rushed and are terrified of making a mistake. They unconsciously try to slow things 
down— by taking longer to make decisions, being noncommittal, defensive, and cautious. 

Blitzkrieg warfare, adapted for daily combat, is the perfect strategy for these times. While those 
around you remain defensive and immobile, you surprise them with sudden and decisive action, 
forcing them to act before they are ready. They cannot respond, as they usually do, by being elusive or 
cautious. They will most likely become emotional and react imprudently. You have breached their 
defenses, and if you keep up the pressure and hit them again with something unexpected, you will send 
them into a kind of downward psychological spiral— pushing them into mistakes, which further 
deepens their confusion, and so the cycle goes on. 

Many of those who practiced a form of blitzkrieg warfare on the battlefield used it to great effect 
in daily life. Julius Caesar— master of speed and surprise— was a great example of this. From out of the 
blue, he might form an alliance with a senator's bitterest enemy, forcing the senator either to change 
his opposition to Caesar or to risk a dangerous confrontation. Equally, he might unexpectedly pardon a 
man who had fought against him. Caught off guard, the man would become a loyal ally. Caesar's 
reputation for doing the unpredictable made people all the more cautious in his presence, further 
enhancing his ability to catch those around him unawares. 

But the genius in Ali takes his limitations and makes them virtues. Let us go step by step. I can't 
think of a past heavyweight champion whose punching power wasn't superior to Ali's. Yet in his 
first twenty fights, Ali, then Cassius Clay, won every one of them, scoring seventeen knockouts.... So 
what is Ali's mystery? Why does a man who every expert agrees has no punching power knock most 
of his opponents out, including a one-punch K.O. over Sonny Liston on Ali's first defense of his 
title? The answer is in speed and timing. Clay then, and Ali now, has the ability to let punches go 
with extreme quickness, but most important, at the right moment, just before the man in front of him 
is able to put his boxer's sense of anticipation to work. When that happens, the man getting hit 
doesn't see the punch. As a result, this man's brain can't prepare him to receive the impact of the 
blow. The eyes couldn't send the message back to the part of the body which would take the shock. 
So we arrive at one knockout of a conclusion: the punch that puts you to sleep is not so much the 
hard punch as the punch that you don't see coming. 

STING LIKE A BEE, JOSE TORRES AND BERT RANDOLPH SUGAR, 1971 

This strategy works wonders on those who are particularly hesitant and afraid of making any kind 
of mistake. In similar fashion, if you are facing an enemy that has divided leadership or internal 
cracks, a sudden and swift attack will make the cracks larger and cause internal collapse. Half of the 
success of Napoleon Bonaparte's form of blitzkrieg warfare was that he used it against armies of allies 
in which several bickering generals were in charge of strategy. Once his army broke through these 
armies' defenses, dissension would break out and they would fall apart from within. 



The blitzkrieg strategy can be effective in diplomacy, too, as Henry Kissinger demonstrated. The 
former U.S. secretary of state would often take his time when beginning diplomatic negotiations, 
lulling the other side with bland banter. Then, with the deadline for the end of the talks approaching, 
he would suddenly hit them with a list of demands. Without enough time to process what was 
happening, they became prone to giving in or to becoming emotional and making mistakes. This was 
Kissinger's version of slow-slow-quick-quick. 

For their initial thrust into France during World War II, the Germans chose to attack through the 
Ardennes Forest in southern Belgium. The forest, considered impenetrable by tank, was lightly 
guarded. Pushing through this weak point, the Germans were able to build up speed and momentum. In 
launching a blitzkrieg, you must begin by finding your enemy's weak point. Initiating the action where 
there will be less resistance will allow you to develop crucial momentum. 

The success of this strategy depends on three things: a group that is mobile (often, the smaller the 
better), superior coordination between the parts, and the ability to send orders quickly up and down the 
chain of command. Do not depend on technology to accomplish this. During the Vietnam War, the 
U.S. military might in fact have been hindered by its superior communications— too much information 
to be processed made for slower response times. The North Vietnamese, who depended on a well- 
coordinated network of spies and informers, not gadgetry, made decisions more quickly and as a result 
were more nimble on the ground. 

Shortly after being elected president in 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt seemed to disappear from 
the public stage. The Depression was at its height, and for many Americans this was not very 
reassuring. Then, with his inauguration, Roosevelt changed tempo, giving a rousing speech that 
showed he had in fact been meditating deeply on the issues facing the country. In the weeks that 
followed, he came at Congress fast and furiously, with a series of bold legislative proposals. The 
intensity of this new direction was felt all the more because of the slow setup. More than mere drama, 
the momentum built by this strategy helped Roosevelt to convince the public that he meant business 
and was leading the country in the right direction. This momentum translated into support for his 
policies, which in turn helped spur confidence and turn the economy around. 

Venz, vzdz, vzcz (I came, I saw, I conquered). 

JULIUS CAESAR, 100-44 B.C. 

Speed, then, is not only a powerful tool to use against an enemy, but it can also have a bracing, 
positive influence on those on your side. Frederick the Great noted that an army that moves quickly 
has higher morale. Velocity creates a sense of vitality. Moving with speed means there is less time for 
you and your army to make mistakes. It also creates a bandwagon effect: more and more people 
admiring your boldness, will decide to join forces with you. Like Roosevelt, make such decisive 
action as dramatic as possible: a moment of quiet and suspense on the stage before you make your 
startling entrance. 

Image: The Storm. The sky becomes still and calm, and a lull sets in, peaceful and soothing. 
Then, out of nowhere, lightning strikes, the wind picks up. ..and the sky explodes. It is the 
suddenness of the storm that is so terrifying. 

Authority: You must be slow in deliberation and swift in execution. 

-Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821) 



REVERSAL 

Slowness can have great value, particularly as a setup. To appear slow and deliberate, even a little 
foolish, will lull your enemies, infecting them with a sleepy attitude. Once their guard is down, an 
unexpected blow from the side will knock them out. Your use of slowness and speed, then, should be 
deliberate and controlled, never a natural tempo that you fall into. 

In general, when facing a fast enemy, the only true defense is to be as fast or faster. Only speed 
can neutralize speed. Setting up a rigid defense, as the shah did against the Mongols, only plays into 
the hands of the swift and mobile. 



CONTROL THE DYNAMIC 



FORCING STRATEGIES 



People are constantly struggling to control you--getting you to act in their interests, keeping the 
dynamic on their terms. The only way to get the upper hand is to make your play for control more 
intelligent and insidious. Instead of trying to dominate the other side's every move, work to define the 
nature of the relationship itself. Shift the conflict to terrain of your choice, altering the pace and 
stakes to suit you. Maneuver to control your opponents' minds, pushing their emotional buttons, and 
compelling them to make mistakes. If necessary, let them feel they are in control in order to get them 
to lower their guard. If you control the overall direction and framing of the battle, anything they do 
will play into your hands. 

"Pressing down the pillow" refers to one's efforts not to let the head of one's opponent rise. In 
battles based on martial strategy, it is taboo to let your opponent take the initiative, thus putting 
yourself on the defensive. You must try at all costs to lead your opponent by taking complete 
control of him. During combat, your opponent intends to dominate you as much as you want to 
dominate him, so it is vital that you pick up on your opponent's intentions and tactics so as to 
control him.... According to the principle of martial strategy, you must be able to control your 
opponent(s) at all times. Study this point well. 

THE BOOK OF FIVE RINGS, MIYAMOTO MUSASHI, 1584-1645 
THE ART OF ULTIMATE CONTROL 

Control is an issue in all relationships. It is human nature to abhor feelings of helplessness and to 
strive for power. Whenever two people or groups interact, there is a constant maneuvering between 
them to define the relationship, to determine who has control over this and that. This battle of wills is 
inevitable. Your task as a strategist is twofold: First, recognize the struggle for control in all aspects 
of life, and never be taken in by those who claim they are not interested in control. Such types are 
often the most manipulative of all. Second, you must master the art of moving the other side like 
pieces on a chessboard, with purpose and direction. This art was cultivated by the most creative 
generals and military strategists throughout the ages. 

War is above all else a struggle over who can control the actions of the other side to a greater 
extent. Military geniuses such as Hannibal, Napoleon, and Erwin Rommel discovered that the best 
way to attain control is to determine the overall pace, direction, and shape of the war itself. This 
means getting enemies to fight according to your tempo, luring them onto terrain that is unfamiliar to 
them and suited to you, playing to your strengths. And, most important of all, it means gaining 
influence over the frame of mind of your opponents, adapting your maneuvers to their psychological 
weaknesses. 

The superior strategist understands that it is impossible to control exactly how an enemy will 
respond to this move or that. To attempt to do so will only lead to frustration and exhaustion. There is 
too much in war and in life that is unpredictable. But if the strategist can control the mood and mind- 
set of his enemies, it does not matter exactly how they respond to his maneuvers. If he can make them 
frightened, panicky, overly aggressive, and angry, he controls the wider scope of their actions and can 
trap them mentally before cornering them physically. 

Control can be aggressive or passive. It can be an immediate push on the enemy, making him 



back up and lose the initiative. It can be playing possum, getting the enemy to lower his guard, or 
baiting him into a rash attack. The artist of control weaves both of these into a devastating pattern- 
hitting, backing off, baiting, overwhelming. 

This art is infinitely applicable to the battles of everyday life. Many people tend to play 
unconscious games of domination or get caught up in trying to control someone else's every move. In 
trying to manage and determine too much, they exhaust themselves, make mistakes, push people 
away, and in the end lose control of the situation. If you understand and master the art, you will 
instantly become more creative in your approach to influencing and controlling the other side. By 
determining people's moods, the pace at which they must move, the stakes involved, you will find that 
almost anything people do in response to your maneuvers will fit into the overall dynamic you have 
shaped. They may know they are being controlled but be helpless to fight it, or they may move in the 
direction you desire without realizing it. That is ultimate control. 

In short, I think like Frederick [the Great] , one should always be the first to attack. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 1769-1821 

The following are the four basic principles of the art. 

Keep them on their heels. Before the enemy makes a move, before the element of chance or the 
unexpected actions of your opponents can ruin your plans, you make an aggressive move to seize the 
initiative. You then keep up a relentless pressure, exploiting this momentary advantage to the fullest. 
You do not wait for opportunities to open up; you make them yourself. If you are the weaker side, this 
will often more than level the playing field. Keeping your enemies on the defensive and in react mode 
will have a demoralizing effect on them. 

Shift the battlefield. An enemy naturally wants to fight you on familiar terrain. Terrain in this sense 
means all of the details of the battle— the time and place, exactly what is being fought over, who is 
involved in the struggle, and so on. By subtly shifting your enemies into places and situations that are 
not familiar to them, you control the dynamic. Without realizing what is happening, your opponents 
find themselves fighting on your terms. 

Compel mistakes. Your enemies depend on executing a strategy that plays to their advantages, that 
has worked in the past. Your task is twofold: to fight the battle in such a way that they cannot bring 
their strength or strategy into play and to create such a level of frustration that they make mistakes in 
the process. You do not give them enough time to do anything; you play to their emotional 
weaknesses, making them as irritable as possible; you bait them into deadly traps. It is less your 
action than their missteps that give you control. 

Assume passive control. The ultimate form of domination is to make those on the other side think 
they are the ones in control. Believing they are in command, they are less likely to resist you or 
become defensive. You create this impression by moving with the energy of the other side, giving 
ground but slowly and subtly diverting them in the direction you desire. It is often the best way to 
control the overly aggressive and the passive-aggressive. 

One who excels at warfare compels men and is not compelled by others. 

Sun-tzu (fourth century B.C.) 



HISTORICAL EXAMPLES 

1. By the end of 1940, British forces in the Middle East had been able to secure their position in Egypt 
and take back a good part of Libya that the Italians (an ally of Germany) had seized early in World 
War II. Having captured the important port town of Benghazi, the British were poised to advance 
farther west, all the way to Tripoli, allowing them to push the Italians out of the country for good. 
Then, unexpectedly, a halt was called in their advance. General Archibald Wavell, commander in chief 
of British forces in the Middle East, was waging battle on too many fronts. Since the Italians had 
proved themselves to be rather inept in desert warfare, the British felt they could afford to create a 
defensive line in Libya, build up their forces in Egypt, and launch a major offensive against the 
Italians by April of the following year. 

News that a German armored brigade under the leadership of General Erwin Rommel had arrived 
in Tripoli in February 1941 did not alter the British plans. Rommel had been a superb commander 
during the blitzkrieg in France the previous year. But here he was under Italian command, dependent 
on the incompetent Italians for supplies, and his force was too small to make the British nervous. In 
addition, intelligence reports revealed that Hitler had sent him there with orders to do no more than 
block the British from advancing to Tripoli. 

Then, without warning, at the end of March 1941, Rommel's tanks swept eastward. Rommel had 
broken up his small force into columns, and he hurled them in so many directions against the British 
defensive line that it was hard to fathom his intentions. These mechanized columns moved with 
incredible speed; advancing at night with lights dimmed, time and again they caught their enemy by 
surprise, suddenly appearing to their flank or rear. As their line was breached in multiple places, the 
British were compelled to retreat farther and farther east. To Wavell, who was following these events 
from Cairo, this was downright shocking and humiliating: Rommel was causing chaos with a 
disproportionately small number of tanks and severe supply limitations. Within a few weeks, the 
Germans had advanced to the border of Egypt. 

What was most devastating about this offensive was the novel way in which Rommel fought. He 
used the desert as if it were an ocean. Despite supply problems and the difficult terrain, he kept his 
tanks in perpetual motion. The British could not let up their guard for a moment, and this mentally 
exhausted them. But his movements, though seemingly random, were always for a purpose. If he 
wanted to take a particular city, he would head in the opposite direction, then circle and attack from an 
unexpected side. He brought along an armada of trucks to kick up enough dust so that the British could 
not see where he was headed and to give the impression of a much larger force than was actually on 
the attack. 

Rommel would ride with the front line, risking death so that he could make rapid judgments on 
the move, sending his columns here and there before the British had time to figure out the game. And 
he used his tanks in the opposite way of the British, to deadly effect. Instead of pushing them forward 
to punch holes in the enemy lines, he would send out his weakest tanks, then have them retreat at first 
contact; the British tanks would invariably swallow the bait and go in pursuit, kicking up so much of 
their own dust in the process that they would not see they were running straight into a line of German 
antitank guns. Once a sufficient number of British tanks had been taken out, Rommel would advance 
again, wreaking havoc behind the British lines. 

Given the same amount of intelligence, timidity will do a thousand times more damage in war than 
audacity. 

CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ, 1780-1831 



Kept constantly on their heels, forced to come to rapid decisions in response to Rommel's moves, 
the British made endless mistakes. Not knowing where he might show up next, or from what direction, 
they spread their forces over dangerously vast areas. Before long, at the mere mention that a German 
column was approaching, Rommel at its head, the British would abandon their positions, even though 
they greatly outnumbered him. In the end the only thing that stopped him was Hitler's obsession with 
Russia, which bled Rommel of the supplies and reinforcements he needed to conquer Egypt. 

Interpretation 

This is how Rommel analyzed the situation first confronting him: The enemy had a strong position to 
the east, which would only get stronger as more supplies and men came from Egypt. Rommel had a 
much smaller force, and the longer he waited, the more useless it would become. And so he decided to 
disobey Hitler's orders, risking his career on a truth he had learned in the blitzkrieg in France: making 
the first hit against the enemy completely alters the dynamic. If the enemy is the stronger side, it is 
upsetting and discouraging to be suddenly put on the defensive. Being larger and unprepared makes it 
harder to organize an orderly retreat. 

To get his strategy to work, Rommel had to create maximum disorder in the enemy. In the 
ensuing confusion, the Germans would seem more formidable than they were. Speed, mobility, and 
surprise— as agents of such chaos— became ends in themselves. Once the enemy was on its heels, a 
deceptive maneuver— heading one way, then attacking from another— had double the effect. An enemy 
that is in retreat and without time to think will make endless mistakes if you keep up the pressure. 
Ultimately, the key to Rommel's success was to seize the initiative with one bold maneuver, then 
exploit this momentary advantage to the fullest. 

Everything in this world conspires to put you on the defensive. At work, your superiors may want 
the glory for themselves and will discourage you from taking the initiative. People are constantly 
pushing and attacking you, keeping you in react mode. You are continually reminded of your 
limitations and what you cannot hope to accomplish. You are made to feel guilty for this and that. 
Such defensiveness on your part can become a self-fulfilling prophecy. Before anything, you need to 
liberate yourself from this feeling. By acting boldly, before others are ready, by moving to seize the 
initiative, you create your own circumstances rather than simply waiting for what life brings you. 
Your initial push alters the situation, on your terms. People are made to react to you, making you seem 
larger and more powerful than may be the case. The respect and fear you inspire will translate into 
offensive power, a reputation that precedes you. Like Rommel, you must also have a touch of 
madness: ready to disorient and confuse for its own sake, to keep advancing no matter the 
circumstance. It is up to you— be constantly defensive or make others feel it instead. 

When they came to the ford of Xanthus, The eddying river that Zeus begot, Achilles split the 
Trojans. Half he chased Toward the city, across the plain where yesterday The Greeks had fled 
from Hector's shining rage. Hera, to slow this stampede of Trojans, Spread a curtain of fog between 
them. 

The others swerved—And found themselves herded into the river. They crashed down into the deep, 
silver water As it tumbled and roared through its banks. You could hear their screams as they 
floundered And were whirled around in the eddies. 

Fire will sometimes cause a swarm of locusts To rise in the air and fly to a river. The fire Keeps 
coming, burning them instantly, 



And the insects shrink down into the water. 



Just so Achilles. And Xanthus' noisy channel Was clogged with chariots, horses, and men. Achilles 
wasted no time. Leaving his spear Propped against a tamarisk And holding only his sword, he leapt 
from the bank Like a spirit from hell bent on slaughter. He struck over and over, in a widening 
spiral. 

2. In 1932, Paramount Pictures, following a craze for gangster films, began production on Night After 
Night. The film was to star George Raft, who had recently made a name for himself in Scarface. Raft 
was cast to type as a typical gangster. But Night After Night, in a twist, was to have a comic edge to it. 
The producer, William Le Baron, was afraid that there was no one in the cast who had a light enough 
touch to pull this off. Raft, hearing of his concern, suggested he hire Mae West. 

West was a celebrity in vaudeville and on Broadway, starring in plays she had written. She had 
made her reputation as a saucy, aggressive blonde with a devastating wit. Hollywood producers had 
thought of her before, but she was too bawdy for film. And by 1932 she was thirty-nine years old, on 
the plump side, and considered too old to be making a film debut. Nevertheless, Le Baron was willing 
to take a risk to liven up the picture. She would create a splash, provide an angle for promotion, then 
be sent back to Broadway, where she belonged. Paramount offered her a two-month contract at five 
thousand dollars a week, a generous deal for the times. West happily accepted. 

At first West was a little difficult. She had been told to lose some weight, but she hated dieting 
and quickly gave up. Instead she had her hair dyed a rather indecent platinum blond. She hated the 
script— the dialog was flat and her character unimportant. The part needed to be rewritten, and West 
offered her services as a writer. Hollywood people were used to dealing with difficult actresses and 
had a panoply of tactics for taming them, particularly those who wanted their parts rewritten. What 
was unusual was an actress who offered to rewrite her own lines. Baffled by the request, even from 
someone who had written for Broadway, the studio executives came back with a firm refusal. Giving 
her that privilege would set a terrible precedent. West countered by refusing to continue with the film 
until they let her rewrite the dialog. 

Paramount boss Adolph Zukor had seen West's screen test and liked her look and manner. The 
picture needed her. Zukor had a studio executive take her out to dinner on her birthday to try to cajole 
her; the goal was to calm her down enough so that they could begin shooting. Once cameras were 
rolling, he thought, they would find a way to get West to behave. But that night at dinner, West pulled 
out a check from her handbag and handed it to the executive. It was for twenty thousand dollars, the 
amount she had earned to that point. She was giving the money back to the studio and, thanking 
Paramount for the opportunity, told the executive she was leaving for New York the next morning. 

Zukor, immediately apprised of this news, was caught completely off balance. West seemed 
willing to lose substantial money, risk a lawsuit for breach of contract, and guarantee that she would 
never work in Hollywood again. Zukor took another look at the script— perhaps she was right and the 
dialog was lousy. She would rather give up money and a career than be in an inferior picture! He 
decided to offer her a compromise: she could write her own dialog, and they would shoot two versions 
of the movie, one hers, one the studio's. That would cost a little more, but they would get West on 
film. If her version was better, which Zukor thought unlikely, that would only improve the picture; if 
not, they would go with the original version. Paramount couldn't lose. 

West accepted the compromise and shooting began. One person, however, was not amused: the 
director, Archie L. Mayo, a man with an extensive resume. Not only had West changed the script to 
suit her wise-cracking style, she insisted on altering the blocking and camera setups to make the most 
of her lines. They fought and fought, until one day West refused to go on. She had demanded a shot of 



her disappearing up some stairs after delivering one of her patented wisecracks. This would give the 
audience time to laugh. Mayo thought it unnecessary and refused to shoot it. West walked off the set, 
and production came to a halt. Studio executives agreed that West's lines had lightened up the picture; 
let her have her way with the direction and shoot the shot, they told Mayo. They would edit it out later. 

Production resumed. The other actress in her scenes, Alison Skipworth, had the distinct 
impression that West was determining the pace of the lines, getting the camera to focus on her, 
stealing the scene. Protesting that West was taking over the direction of the movie, Skipworth, too, 
was told not to worry— it would all be fixed in the editing. 

When it came time to cut the film, however, West had so altered the mood and pace of her scenes 
that no editing could bring them back to the original; more important, her sense of timing and 
direction were solid. She had indeed improved the entire picture. 

The film debuted in October 1932. The reviews were mixed, but almost all agreed that a new star 
was born. West's aggressive sexual style and wit fascinated the men in the audience. Though she 
appeared in just a few scenes, she was the only part of the film anyone seemed to remember. Lines she 
had written— "I'm a girl who lost her reputation and never missed it"— were quoted endlessly. As Raft 
later admitted, "Mae West stole everything but the cameras." 

Audiences were soon clamoring for more Mae West— and Paramount, in financial trouble at the 
time, could not ignore them. At the age of forty, as plump as ever, West was signed to a long-term 
contract at the highest salary of any star in the studio. For her next film, Diamond Lz7, she would have 
complete creative control. No other actress— or actor, for that matter— had ever pulled off such a coup 
and in so short a time. 

Hideous groans rose from the wounded, And the river water turned crimson with blood. 

Fish fleeing a dolphin's huge maw Hide by the hundreds in the harbor's crannies, But the dolphin 
devours whatever it catches. 

Likewise the Trojans beneath the riverbanks. 

THE ILIAD, HOMER, CIRCA NINTH CENTURY B.C. 

Interpretation 

When Mae West set foot in Hollywood, everything was stacked against her. She was old and passe. 
The director and an army of studio executives had just one goal: to use her in a scene or two to 
animate a dull picture, then ship her back to New York. She had no real power, and if she had chosen 
to fight on their battlefield— one in which actresses were a dime a dozen and exploited to the fullest- 
she would have gotten nowhere. West's genius, her form of warfare, was slowly but surely to shift the 
battlefield to terrain of her choice. 

She began her war by playing the part of the blond bombshell, charming and seducing the 
Paramount men. Her screen test hooked them— she was difficult, but what actress wasn't? Next she 
asked to rewrite her lines and, receiving the expected refusal, ratcheted up the stakes by not budging. 
Returning the money she had been paid was her campaign's key moment: it subtly shifted the focus 
from a battle with an actress to the script itself. By showing herself ready to give up so much, she 
made Zukor begin to wonder more about the dialog than about her. After his compromise, West made 
her next maneuver, fighting over the blocking, the camera angles, the pacing of the shots. Her writing 
had become an accepted part of the scenery; the battle now was over her directing. Another 
compromise, which translated into another victory. Instead of fighting the studio executives on their 



terms, West had subtly shifted the battle to a field unfamiliar to them— fighting with an actress over 
the writing and directing of a film. On such terrain, against a smart and seductive woman, the army of 
Paramount men was lost and helpless. 

Your enemies will naturally choose to fight on terrain that is to their liking, that allows them to 
use their power to best advantage. Cede them such power and you end up fighting on their terms. Your 
goal is to subtly shift the conflict to terrain of your choice. You accept the battle but alter its nature. If 
it is about money, shift it to something moral. If your opponents want to fight over a particular issue, 
reframe the battle to encompass something larger and more difficult for them to handle. If they like a 
slow pace, find a way to quicken it. You are not allowing your enemies to get comfortable or fight in 
their usual way. And an enemy who is lured onto unfamiliar terrain is one who has lost control of the 
dynamic. Once such control slips from his hands, he will compromise, retreat, make mistakes, and 
effect his own destruction. 

3. By early 1864 the American Civil War had settled into a stalemate. Robert E. Lee's Army of 
Northern Virginia had managed to keep the Union forces away from Richmond, capital of the 
Confederacy. To the west the Confederates had established an impregnable defensive position at the 
town of Dalton, Georgia, blocking any Union advance on Atlanta, the key industrial city of the South. 
President Abraham Lincoln, facing reelection that year and gravely worried about his chances if the 
stalemate continued, decided to name Ulysses S. Grant overall commander of the Union forces. Here 
was a man who would go on the offensive. 

Let us admit that boldness in war even has its own prerogatives. It must be granted a certain power 
over and above successful calculations involving space, time, and magnitude of forces, for 
wherever it is superior, it will take advantage of its opponent's weakness. In other words, it is a 
genuinely creative force. This fact is not difficult to prove even scientifically. Whenever boldness 
encounters timidity, it is likely to be the winner, because timidity in itself implies a loss of 
equilibrium. Boldness will be at a disadvantage only in an encounter with deliberate caution, which 
may be considered bold in its own right, and is certainly just as powerful and effective; but such 
cases are rare. Timidity is the root of prudence in the majority of men.... The higher up the chain of 
command, the greater is the need for boldness to be supported by a reflective mind, so that 
boldness does not degenerate into purposeless bursts of blind passion. 

ON WAR, CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ, 1780-1831 

Grant's first move was to appoint his chief lieutenant, General William Tecumseh Sherman, to 
command the Union forces in Georgia. When Sherman arrived on the scene, he realized that any 
attempt to take Dalton was doomed from the start. The Confederate commander, General John 
Johnston, was a master at defensive warfare. With mountains to his rear and a solid position to his 
front, Johnston could simply stay put. A siege would take too long, and a frontal attack would be too 
costly. The situation seemed hopeless. 

Sherman decided, then, that if he could not seize Dalton, he would take hold of Johnston's mind, 
striking fear in a man notorious for being conservative and cautious. In May 1864, Sherman sent 
three-fourths of his army into a direct attack on Dalton. With Johnston's attention held by this attack, 
Sherman then sneaked the Army of the Tennessee around the mountains to the town of Resaca, fifteen 
miles to the south of Dalton, blocking Johnston's only real route of retreat and only supply line. 
Terrified to find himself suddenly surrounded, Johnston had no choice but to give up his position at 
Dalton. He would not, however, play into Sherman's hands: he simply retreated to another defensive 
position that gave him maximum security, again inviting Sherman to attack him straight on. This 



quickly turned into a dance: Sherman would feint going one way, then would somehow divert a part of 
his army to the south of Johnston, who kept backing up... all the way to Atlanta. 

The Confederate president, Jefferson Davis, disgusted by Johnston's refusal to fight, replaced him 
with General John Hood. Sherman knew that Hood was an aggressive commander, often even reckless. 
He also knew that neither the time nor the men were available to lay siege to Atlanta— Lincoln needed 
a quick victory. His solution was to send detachments to threaten Atlanta's defenses, but he made 
these forces temptingly small and weak. Hood could not resist the temptation to leave his stronghold 
in the city and move to the attack, only to find himself rushing into an ambush. This happened several 
times, and with each defeat, Hood's army became smaller and the morale of his men quickly 
deteriorated. 

Now, with Hood's army tired and expecting disaster, Sherman played yet another trick. At the end 
of August, he marched his army southeast, past Atlanta, abandoning his supply lines. To Hood this 
could only mean that Sherman had given up the fight for Atlanta. Wild celebration broke out 
throughout the city. But Sherman had cunningly timed this march to coincide with the ripening of the 
corn, and with his men well fed and Hood unsuspecting, he cut off the final railway line still open to 
Atlanta and wheeled back to attack the unguarded city. Hood was forced to abandon Atlanta. This was 
the great victory that would ensure Lincoln's reelection. 

Next came Sherman's strangest maneuver of all. He divided his army into four columns and, 
completely cutting himself loose from his supply lines, began a march east from Atlanta to Savannah 
and the sea. His men lived off the land, destroying everything in their path. Unencumbered by supply 
wagons, they moved with incredible speed. The four parallel columns were far enough apart that the 
southern forces could not tell where they were headed. The southern column seemed headed for 
Macon, the northern for Augusta. Confederate forces scrambled to cover both places, leaving the 
center open— which was exactly where Sherman planned to advance. Keeping the South on what he 
called "the horns of a dilemma," off balance and mystified as to his intentions, Sherman marched all 
the way to Savannah with hardly a battle. 

The Olympians could now join battle with the giants. Heracles let loose his first arrow against 
Alcyoneus, the enemy's leader. He fell to the ground, but sprang up again revived, because this was 
his native soil of Phlegra. "Quick, noble Heracles!" cried Athene. "Drag him away to another 
country!" Heracles caught Alcyoneus up on his shoulders, and dragged him over the Thracian 
border, where he despatched him with a club. 

THE GREEK MYTHS, VOL. 1, ROBERT GRAVES, 1955 

The effect of this march was devastating. For the Confederate soldiers still fighting in Virginia, 
the ruin of Georgia— where many had left behind homes— was a terrible blow to their morale. 
Sherman's march cast a mood of deep gloom over the entire South. Slowly but surely it was losing its 
will to keep up the fight, Sherman's goal all along. 

Interpretation 

In any conflict it is often the weaker side that in fact controls the dynamic. In this case the South was 
in control in both the strategic and the grand-strategic sense. In their immediate, local strategy, the 
Confederates had entrenched themselves in powerful defensive positions in Georgia and Virginia. The 
temptation for the North was to fight on the enemy's terms, to hurl division after division against these 
positions, at tremendous loss of life and with little chance of advancing. In the South's grand strategy, 
the longer this stalemate prevailed, the more likely Lincoln was to be thrown out of office. Then the 



war would end through negotiation. The South set the tempo for the battle (slow and grinding) and 
controlled the stakes. 

As Sherman saw it, his goal was not to capture a city or to defeat the Confederates in battle. In 
his view the only way to win the war was to regain control of the dynamic. Instead of brutal, frontal 
attacks against Dalton or Atlanta, which would play into the South's hands, he operated indirectly. He 
frightened the timid Johnston into abandoning his stronghold and goaded the rash Hood into senseless 
attacks, in both instances playing upon the psychology of the opponent to force the issue. By 
constantly putting his enemy on the horns of a dilemma, where both staying put and moving were 
equally dangerous, he took control of the situation without having to waste men in battle. Most 
important, by demonstrating to the South with his destructive march that the longer the war dragged 
on, the worse it would be for them, he regained grand-strategic control of the war. For the 
Confederates, to keep fighting was slow suicide. 

The worst dynamic in war, and in life, is the stalemate. It seems that whatever you do only feeds 
the stagnation. Once this happens, a kind of mental paralysis overcomes you. You lose the ability to 
think or respond in different ways. At such a point, all is lost. If you find yourself falling into such a 
dynamic— dealing with a defensive, entrenched opponent or trapped in a reactive relationship— you 
must become as creative as General Sherman. Deliberately shake up the pace of the slow waltz by 
doing something seemingly irrational. Operate outside the experience of the enemy, as Sherman did 
when he cut himself loose from his supplies. Move fast here and slow there. One major jolt given to 
the stale dynamic will shake it up, force the enemy to do something different. With the slightest 
change, you have room for greater change and taking control. Injecting novelty and mobility is often 
enough to unbalance the minds of your rigid and defensive opponents. 

4. In 1833, Mr. Thomas Auld, the slaveholding owner of a plantation on Maryland's Eastern Shore, 
summoned back his slave Frederick Douglass, fifteen years old at the time, from Baltimore, where 
Douglass had just spent seven years serving Auld's brother. Now he was needed to work the fields of 
the plantation. But life in the city had changed Douglass in many ways, and to his chagrin he found it 
quite hard to disguise this from Auld. In Baltimore he had secretly managed to teach himself how to 
read and write, something no slave was allowed to do, for that would stimulate dangerous thoughts. 
On the plantation Douglass tried to teach as many slaves as possible to read; these efforts were 
quickly squashed. But what was worse for him was that he had developed a rather defiant attitude, 
what the slaveholder called impudence. He talked back to Auld, questioned some of his orders, and 
played all kinds of tricks to get more food. (Auld was notorious for keeping his slaves near 
starvation.) 

One day Auld informed Douglass that he was hiring him out for a year to Mr. Edward Covey, a 
nearby farm renter who had earned a reputation as a consummate "breaker of young Negroes." 
Slaveholders would send him their most difficult slaves, and in exchange for their free labor Covey 
would beat every last ounce of rebellion out of them. Covey worked Douglass especially hard, and 
after a few months he was broken in body and spirit. He no longer desired to read books or engage in 
discussions with his fellow slaves. On his days off, he would crawl under the shade of a tree and sleep 
off his exhaustion and despair. 

One especially hot day in August 1834, Douglass became ill and fainted. The next thing he knew, 
Covey was hovering over him, hickory slab in hand, ordering him back to work. But Douglass was too 
weak. Covey hit him on the head, opening a deep wound. He kicked him a few times, but Douglass 
could not move. Covey finally left, intending to deal with him later. 

Well, my dear reader, this battle with Mr. Covey—undignified as it was, and as I fear my narration 



of it is— was the turning point in my "life as a slave." It rekindled in my breast the smouldering 
embers of liberty; it brought up my Baltimore dreams, and revived a sense of my own manhood. I 
was a changed being after that fight. I was nothing before; I WAS A MAN NOW. It recalled to life 
my crushed self-respect and my self-confidence, and inspired me with a renewed determination to 
be A FREEMAN. A man, without force, is without the essential dignity of humanity. Human nature 
is so constituted, that it cannot honor a helpless man, although it can pity him; and even this it 
cannot do long, if the signs of power do not arise. He only can understand the effect of this combat 
on my spirit, who has himself incurred something, hazarded something, in repelling the unjust and 
cruel aggressions of a tyrant. Covey was a tyrant, and a cowardly one, withal. After resisting him, I 
felt as I had never felt before. It was a resurrection from the dark and pestiferous tomb of slavery, 
to the heaven of comparative freedom. I was no longer a servile coward, trembling under the frown 
of a brother worm of the dust, but, my long-cowed spirit was roused to an attitude of manly 
independence. I had reached a point, at which I was not afraid to die . This spirit made me a 
freeman in fact , while I remained a slave in form . When a slave cannot be flogged he is more than 
half free. He has a domain as broad as his own manly heart to defend, and he is really "a power on 
earth." While slaves prefer their lives, with flogging, to instant death, they will always find 
christians enough, like unto Covey, to accommodate that preference. From this time, until that of 
my escape from slavery, I was never fairly whipped. Several attempts were made to whip me, but 
they were always unsuccessful. Bruises I did get, as I shall hereafter inform the reader; but the 
case I have been describing, was the end of the brutification to which slavery had subjected me. 

MY BONDAGE AND MY FREEDOM, FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 1818-1895 

Douglass managed to get to his feet, staggered to the woods, and somehow made his way back to 
Auld's plantation. There he begged with Master Auld to keep him there, explaining Covey's cruelty. 
Auld was unmoved. Douglass could spend the night but then must return to Covey's farm. 

Making his way back to the farm, Douglass feared the worst. He told himself that he would do his 
best to obey Covey and somehow survive the weeks ahead. Arriving at the stables where he was 
supposed to work that day, he began his chores, when out of nowhere, like a snake, Covey slithered in, 
rope in hand. He lunged at Douglass, trying to get a slipknot on his leg and tie him up. He was clearly 
intending the thrashing to end all thrashings. 

Risking an even more intense beating, Douglass pushed Covey away and, without hitting him, 
kept him from getting the rope around his leg. At that moment something clicked in Douglass's head. 
Every defiant thought that had been suffocated by his months of brutal labor came back to him. He 
was not afraid. Covey could kill him, but it was better to go down fighting for his life. 

Suddenly a cousin came to Covey's aid, and, finding himself surrounded, Douglass did the 
unthinkable: he swung hard at the man and knocked him to the ground. Hitting a white man would 
most likely lead to his hanging. A "fighting madness" came over Douglass. He returned Covey's 
blows. The struggle went on for two hours until, bloodied, exhausted, and gasping for breath, Covey 
gave up and slowly staggered back to his house. 

Douglass could only assume that Covey would now come after him with a gun or find some other 
way to kill him. It never happened. Slowly it dawned on Douglass: to kill him, or punish him in some 
powerful way, posed too great a risk. Word would get out that Covey had failed to break a Negro this 
one time, had had to resort to a gun when his terror tactics did not work. The mere hint of that would 
ruin his reputation far and wide, and his job depended on his perfect reputation. Better to leave the 
wild sixteen-year-old slave alone than risk the kind of crazy or unpredictable response Douglass had 
showed himself capable of. Better to let him calm down and go quietly away when his time of service 



there was over. 

For the rest of Douglass's stay with Covey, the white man did not lay a hand on him. Douglass 
had noticed that slaveholders often "prefer to whip those who are most easily whipped." Now he had 
learned the lesson for himself: never again would he be submissive. Such weakness only encouraged 
the tyrants to go further. He would rather risk death, returning blow for blow with his fists or his wits. 

Interpretation 

Reflecting on this moment years later in his book My Bondage and My Freedom, after he had escaped 
to the North and become a leading advocate of the abolitionist movement, Douglass wrote, "This 
battle with Mr. Covey.. .was the turning point in my 'life as a slave. 1 ... I was a changed being after that 
fight.... I had reached the point at which I was not afraid to die. This spirit made me a freeman in fact, 
while I remained a slave in form." For the rest of his life, he adopted this fighting stance: by being 
unafraid of the consequences, Douglass gained a degree of control of his situation both physically and 
psychologically. Once he had rooted fear out of himself, he opened up possibilities for action— 
sometimes fighting back overtly, sometimes being clever and deceitful. From a slave with no control, 
he became a man with some options and some power, all of which he leveraged into real freedom 
when the time came. 

To control the dynamic, you must be able to control yourself and your emotions. Getting angry 
and lashing out will only limit your options. And in conflict, fear is the most debilitating emotion of 
all. Even before anything has happened, your fear puts you on your heels, cedes the initiative to the 
enemy. The other side has endless possibilities for using your fear to help control you, keep you on the 
defensive. Those who are tyrants and domineering types can smell your anxiety, and it makes them 
even more tyrannical. Before anything else you must lose your fear— of death, of the consequences of a 
bold maneuver, of other people's opinion of you. That single moment will suddenly open up vistas of 
possibilities. And in the end whichever side has more possibilities for positive action has greater 
control. 

5. Early in his career, the American psychiatrist Milton H. Erickson (1901-80) noticed that patients 
had countless ways of controlling the relationship between patient and therapist. They might withhold 
information from him or resist entering into a hypnotic trance (Erickson often used hypnosis in his 
therapy); they might question the therapist's abilities, insist he do more of the talking, or emphasize 
the hopelessness of their problems and the futility of therapy. These attempts at control in fact 
mirrored whatever their problem was in daily life: they resorted to all kinds of unconscious and 
passive games of domination while denying to themselves and to others they were up to such tricks. 
And so, over the years, Erickson developed what he called his "Utilization Technique"— literally using 
these patients' passive aggression, their clever manipulations, as instruments to change them. 

Erickson often dealt with patients whom someone else— a partner, a parent— had forced to seek his 
help. Resentful of this, they would get revenge by deliberately withholding information about their 
lives. Erickson would begin by telling these patients that it was natural, even healthy, not to want to 
reveal everything to the therapist. He would insist they withhold any sensitive information. The 
patients would then feel trapped: by keeping secrets they were obeying the therapist, which was just 
the opposite of what they wanted to do. Usually by the second session, they would open up, rebelling 
to such an extent that they revealed everything about themselves. 

One man, on his first visit to Erickson's office, began anxiously pacing the room. By refusing to 
sit down and relax, he was making it impossible for Erickson to hypnotize him or work with him at 
all. Erickson began by asking him, "Are you willing to cooperate with me by continuing to pace the 
floor as you are doing now?" The patient agreed to this strange request. Then Erickson asked if he 



could tell the patient where to pace and how fast. The patient could see no problem with this. Minutes 
later Erickson began to hesitate in giving his directions; the patient waited to hear what he was to do 
next with his pacing. After this happened a few times, Erickson finally told him to sit in a chair, where 
the man promptly fell into a trance. 

It is not the same when a fighter moves because he wants to move, and another when he moves 
because he has to. 

JOE FRAZIER, 1944 

With those who were patently cynical about therapy, Erickson would deliberately try a method of 
hypnosis that would fail, and then he would apologize for using that technique. He would talk about 
his own inadequacies and the many times he had failed. Erickson knew that these types needed to one- 
up the therapist, and that once they felt they had gained the advantage, they would unconsciously open 
themselves up to him and fall easily into a trance. 

A woman once came to Erickson complaining that her husband used his supposedly weak heart to 
keep her on constant alert and dominate her in every way. The doctors had found nothing wrong with 
him, yet he genuinely seemed weak and always believed that a heart attack was imminent. The woman 
felt concerned, angry, and guilty all at the same time. Erickson advised her to continue being 
sympathetic to his condition, but the next time he talked about a heart attack, she was to tell him 
politely she needed to tidy the house. She was then to place brochures she had collected from 
morticians all around the house. If he did it again, she was to go to the desk in the living room and 
begin adding up the figures in his life-insurance policies. At first the husband was furious, but soon he 
came to fear seeing those brochures and hearing the sound of the adding machine. He stopped talking 
about his heart and was forced to deal with his wife in a more direct manner. 

Interpretation 

In some relationships you may have a gnawing feeling that the other person has gained control of the 
dynamic, yet you find it hard to pinpoint how or when this occurred. All that can be said for certain is 
that you feel unable to move the other person, to influence the course of the relationship. Everything 
you do only seems to feed the power of the controller. The reason for this is that the other person has 
adopted subtle, insidious forms of control that are easily disguised and yet all the more effective for 
being unconscious and passive. Such types exert control by being depressed, overly anxious, 
overburdened with work— they are the victims of constant injustice. They cannot help their situation. 
They demand attention, and if you fail to provide it, they make you feel guilty. They are elusive and 
impossible to fight because they make it appear at each turn that they are not at all looking for control. 
They are more willful than you, but better at disguising it. In truth, you are the one who feels helpless 
and confused by their guerrilla-like tactics. 

To alter the dynamic, you must first recognize that there is far less helplessness in their behavior 
than they let on. Second, these people need to feel that everything takes place on their terms; threaten 
that desire and they fight back in underhanded ways. You must never inadvertently feed their 
rebelliousness by arguing, complaining, trying to push them in a direction. This makes them feel more 
under attack, more like a victim, and encourages passive revenge. Instead move within their system of 
control, applying Erickson's Utilization Technique. Be sympathetic to their plight, but make it seem 
that whatever they do, they are actually cooperating with your own desires. That will put them off 
balance; if they rebel now, they are playing into your hands. The dynamic will subtly shift, and you 
will have room to insinuate change. Similarly, if the other person wields a fundamental weakness as a 



weapon (the heart-attack tactic), make that threat impossible to use against you by taking it further, to 
the point of parody or painfulness. The only way to beat passive opponents is to outdo them in subtle 
control. 



Image: The Boxer The superior fighter 
does not rely on his powerful punch or 
jiii' k reflexes. Instead he creates a rhvthm 
to the fight that suits him, advancing 
and retreating at a pace he sets, he 

controls the I,n g« moving 

his opponent to the center, 

to the ropes, toward or 

awjv from him Master of time 

and space, he creates frustration, compels 
mistakes, and engenders a mental collapse 
that precedes the physical. He uins not 
with his fists but by controlling the ring. 



Authority: In order to have rest oneself it is necessary to keep the enemy occupied. This 
throws them back on the defensive, and once they are placed that way they cannot rise up 
again during the entire campaign. 

--Frederick the Great (1712-1786) 

REVERSAL 

This strategy has no reversal. Any effort to seem not to control a situation, to refuse to influence a 
relationship, is in fact a form of control. By ceding power to others, you have gained a kind of passive 
authority that you can use later for your own purposes. You are also the one determining who has 
control by relinquishing it to the other side. There is no escape from the control dynamic. Those who 
say they are doing so are playing the most insidious control game of all. 



HIT THEM WHERE IT HURTS 



THE CENTER-OF-GRAVITY STRATEGY 



Everyone has a source of power on which he or she depends. When you look at your rivals, search 
below the surface for that source, the center of gravity that holds the entire structure together. That 
center can be their wealth, their popularity, a key position, a winning strategy. Hitting them there will 
inflict disproportionate pain. Find what the other side most cherishes and protects—that is where you 
must strike. 

Man depends on his throat for fluent breathing and the maintenance of life. When his throat is 
strangled, his five sense organs will lose their sensibility and no longer function normally. He will 
not be able to stretch his limbs, which become numb and paralyzed. The man can therefore rarely 
survive. Thus, when the banners of the enemy come into sight and the beating of its battle drums 
can be heard, we must first ascertain the positions of its back and throat. Then we can attack it 
from the back and strangle its throat. This is an excellent strategy to crush the enemy. 

THE WILES OF WAR: 36 MILITARY STRATEGIES FROM ANCIENT CHINA, TRANSLATED BY 

SUN HAICHEN, 1991 

PILLARS OF COLLAPSE 

In 210 B.C. a young Roman general named Publius Scipio the Younger (later called Scipio Africanus) 
was sent to northeastern Spain with a simple mission: to hold the Ebro River against the powerful 
Carthaginian armies that were threatening to cross it and take control of the peninsula. This was 
Scipio's first assignment as commander, and as he looked out on the river and plotted his strategy, he 
felt a strange mix of emotions. 

Eight years earlier the great Carthaginian commander Hannibal had crossed this river heading 
north. Onward he had gone into Gaul and then, catching the Romans by surprise, had crossed the Alps 
into Italy. Scipio, only eighteen at the time, had fought alongside his father, a general, in the first 
battles against Hannibal on Italian soil. He had seen the North African's battlefield skills with his own 
eyes: Hannibal had maneuvered his small army brilliantly, made maximum use of his superior 
cavalry, and through inexhaustible creativity had constantly managed to surprise the Romans and 
inflict on them a series of humiliating defeats, culminating in the virtual annihilation of the Roman 
legions at the Battle of Cannae in 216 B.C. Matching wits with Hannibal, Scipio knew, was futile. It 
had seemed back then that Rome itself was doomed. 

Scipio also recalled two events after Cannae that had had an overwhelming effect on him. First, a 
Roman general named Fabius had finally conceived a strategy to keep Hannibal at bay. Keeping his 
legions in the hills and avoiding direct battle, Fabius had launched hit-and-run raids designed to wear 
down the Carthaginians, who were fighting far from their home, in what is now Tunisia. The campaign 
had worked as a holding action, but to Scipio it had seemed equally exhausting for the Romans to fight 
so long and still have the enemy at their doorstep. Also, since the plan could not lead to any real defeat 
of Hannibal, it was basically flawed. 

Second, a year into Hannibal's invasion, the Romans had sent Scipio's father to Spain to try to 
knock out the Carthaginian bases there. Carthage had had colonies in Spain for many years and earned 
wealth from Spanish mines. It used Spain as a training ground for its soldiers and as the base for its 
war on Rome. For six years Scipio's father had fought the Carthaginians on the Spanish peninsula, but 



the campaign had ended in his defeat and death in 211 B.C. 

As Scipio studied the reports coming in about the situation beyond the Ebro, a plan took root in 
his mind: with one bold maneuver, he could avenge his father's death the year before, demonstrate the 
effectiveness of a strategy he thought far better than Fabius's, and set in motion the eventual collapse 
not just of Hannibal but of Carthage itself. Along the coast to the south of him was the city of New 
Carthage (present-day Cartagena), the Carthaginians 1 capital in Spain. There they stored their vast 
wealth, their army's supplies, and the hostages they had taken from different Spanish tribes to be held 
as ransom in case of rebellion. At this moment the Carthaginian armies— which outnumbered the 
Romans two to one— were scattered about the country, trying to gain further domination over the 
Spanish tribes, and were all several days' march from New Carthage. Their commanders, Scipio 
learned, had been quarreling among themselves over power and money. Meanwhile New Carthage was 
garrisoned with only 1,000 men. 

The third shogun Iemitsu was fond of sword matches. Once, when he arranged to see some of his 
outstanding swordsmen display their skills, he spotted among the gathering a master equestrian by 
the name of Suwa Bunkuro, and impulsively asked him to take part. Bunkuro responded by saying 
that he would be pleased to if he could fight on horseback, adding that he could defeat anyone on 
horseback. Iemitsu was delighted to urge the swordsmen to fight Bunkuro in the style he preferred. 
As it turned out, Bunkuro was right in his boasting. Brandishing a sword on a prancing horse 
wasn't something many swordsmen were used to, and Bunkuro easily defeated everyone who dared 
face him on horseback. Somewhat exasperated, Iemitsu told Munenori to give it a try. Though a 
bystander on this occasion, Munenori at once complied and mounted a horse. As his horse trotted 
up to Bunkuro's, Munenori suddenly stopped his horse and slapped the nose of Bunkuro's horse 
with his wooden sword. Bunkuro's horse reared, and while the famed equestrian was trying to 
restore his balance, Munenori struck him off his horse. 

THE SWORD AND THE MIND, TRANSLATED BY HIROAKI SATO, 1985 

Disobeying his orders to take his stand at the Ebro, Scipio advanced south by ship and led a 
daring raid on New Carthage. This walled city was considered impregnable, but he timed his attack for 
the ebbing of the tide in a lagoon on the city's north side; there his men were able to scale the walls 
relatively easily, and New Carthage was taken. In one move, Scipio had produced a dramatic 
turnaround. Now the Romans commanded the central position in Spain; they had the money and 
supplies on which the Carthaginians in Spain depended; and they had Carthage's hostages, whom they 
now could use to stir revolt among the conquered tribes. Over the next few years, Scipio exploited this 
position and slowly brought Spain under Roman control. 

In 205 B.C., Scipio returned to Rome a hero— but Hannibal was still a menace in Italy's interior. 
Scipio now wanted to take the war to Africa, by marching on Carthage itself. That was the only way to 
get Hannibal out of Italy and finally erase Carthage as a threat. But Fabius was still the commander in 
charge of Rome's strategy, and few saw the point of fighting Hannibal by waging war so far from him, 
and from Rome. Yet Scipio's prestige was high, and the Roman Senate finally gave him an army— a 
small, low-quality army— to use for his campaign. 

Wasting no time on arguing his case, Scipio proceeded to make an alliance with Masinissa, king 
of the Massyles, Carthage's neighbors. Masinissa would supply him with a large and well-trained 
cavalry. Then, in the spring of 204 B.C., Scipio sailed for Africa and landed near Utica, not far from 
Carthage. Initially surprised, the Carthaginians rallied and were able to pin Scipio's troops on a 
peninsula outside the town. The situation looked bleak. If Scipio could somehow advance past the 



enemy troops that blocked his path, he would enter the heart of the enemy state and gain control of the 
situation, but that seemed an impossible task— he could not hope to fight his way past the tight 
Carthaginian cordon; trapped where he was, his supplies would eventually run out, forcing him to 
surrender. Scipio bargained for peace but used the negotiations as a way to spy on the Carthaginian 
army. 

Scipio's ambassadors told him that the enemy had two camps, one for its own army and the other 
for its main ally, the Numidians, whose camp was rather disorganized, a swarm of reed huts. The 
Carthaginian camp was more orderly but made of the same combustible materials. Over the next few 
weeks, Scipio seemed indecisive, first breaking off negotiations, then reopening them, confusing the 
Carthaginians. Then one night he made a sneak attack on the Numidian camp and set it on fire. The 
blaze spread quickly, and the African soldiers panicked, scattering in every direction. Awakened by 
the hubbub, the Carthaginians opened the gates to their own camp to come to their allies' rescue— but 
in the confusion the Romans were able to steal in and set fire to their camp as well. The enemy lost 
half their army in this battle by night, the rest managing to retreat to Numidia and Carthage. 

Heracles did not return to Mycenae by a direct route. He first traversed Libya, whose King 
Antaeus, son of Poseidon and Mother Earth, was in the habit of forcing strangers to wrestle with 
him until they were exhausted, whereupon he killed them; for not only was he a strong and skilful 
athlete, but whenever he touched the earth, his strength revived. He saved the skulls of his victims 
to roof a temple of Poseidon. It is not known whether Heracles, who was determined to end this 
barbarous practice, challenged Antaeus, or was challenged by him. Antaeus, however, proved no 
easy victim, being a giant who lived in a cave beneath a towering cliff, where he feasted on the 
flesh of lions, and slept on the bare ground in order to conserve and increase his already colossal 
strength. Mother Earth, not yet sterile after her birth of the Giant, had conceived Antaeus in a 
Libyan cave, and found more reason to boast of him than even of her monstrous elder children, 
Typhon, Tityus, and Briareus. It would have gone ill with the Olympians if he had fought against 
them on the Plains of Phlegra. In preparation for the wrestling match, both combatants cast off 
their lion pelts, but while Heracles rubbed himself with oil in the Olympian fashion, Antaeus 
poured hot sand over his limbs lest contact with the earth through the soles of his feet alone should 
prove insufficient. Heracles planned to preserve his strength and wear Antaeus down, but after 
tossing him full length on the ground, he was amazed to see the giant's muscles swell and a healthy 
flush suffuse his limbs as Mother Earth revived him. The combatants grappled again, and presently 
Antaeus flung himself down of his own accord, not waiting to be thrown; upon which, Heracles, 
realizing what he was at, lifted him high into the air, then cracked his ribs and, despite the hollow 
groans of Mother Earth, held him aloft until he died. 

THE GREEK MYTHS, VOL. 2, ROBERT GRAVES, 1955 

Suddenly the Carthaginian interior lay open to Scipio's army. He proceeded to take town after 
town, advancing much as Hannibal had in Italy. Then he landed a contingent of troops at the port of 
Tunis, within sight of Carthage's walls. Now it was the Carthaginians' turn to panic, and Hannibal, 
their greatest general, was immediately recalled. In 202 B.C., after sixteen years of fighting on Rome's 
doorstep, Hannibal was finally compelled to leave Italy. 

Hannibal landed his army to Carthage's south and made plans to fight Scipio. But the Roman 
general retreated west, to the Bagradas Valley— the most fertile farmlands of Carthage, its economic 
base. There he went on a rampage, destroying everything in sight. Hannibal had wanted to fight near 
Carthage, where he had shelter and material reinforcements. Instead he was compelled to pursue 



Scipio before Carthage lost its richest territory. But Scipio kept retreating, refusing battle until he had 
lured Hannibal to the town of Zama, where he secured a solid position and forced Hannibal to camp in 
a place without water. Now the two armies finally met in battle. Exhausted by their pursuit of Scipio, 
their cavalry neutralized by Masinissa's, the Carthaginians were defeated, and with no refuge close 
enough to retreat to, Hannibal was forced to surrender. Carthage quickly sued for peace, and under the 
harsh terms imposed by Scipio and the Senate, it was reduced to a client state of Rome. As a 
Mediterranean power and a threat to Rome, Carthage was finished for good. 

Interpretation 

Often what separates a mediocre general from a superior one is not their strategies or maneuvers but 
their vision— they simply look at the same problem from a different angle. Freed from the stranglehold 
of convention, the superior general naturally hits on the right strategy. 

The Romans were dazzled by Hannibal's strategic genius. They came to so fear him that the only 
strategies they could use against him were delay and avoidance. Scipio Africanus simply saw 
differently. At every turn he looked not at the enemy army, nor even at its leader, but at the pillar of 
support on which it stood— its critical vulnerability. He understood that military power was located not 
in the army itself but in its foundations, the things that supported it and made it possible: money, 
supplies, public goodwill, allies. He found those pillars and bit by bit knocked them down. 

Scipio's first step was to see Spain, not Italy, as Hannibal's center of gravity. Within Spain the 
key was New Carthage. He did not chase the various Roman armies but took New Carthage and turned 
the war around. Now Hannibal, deprived of his main military base and source of supply, would have to 
lean more heavily on his other support base: Carthage itself, with its wealth and resources. So Scipio 
took the war to Africa. Trapped near Utica, he examined what gave the enemy its power in this 
situation, and saw that it was not the armies themselves but the position they had taken: get them to 
move out of that position without wasting men in a frontal battle and Carthage's soft underbelly would 
be exposed. By burning the camps, Scipio moved the armies. Then, instead of marching on the city of 
Carthage— a glittering prize that would have drawn most generals like a magnet— he hit what would 
hurt the Carthaginian state most: the fertile farming zone that was the source of its wealth. Finally, 
instead of chasing Hannibal, he made Hannibal come after him, to an area in the middle of the country 
where he would be deprived of reinforcements and support. Now that Scipio had unbalanced the 
Carthaginians so completely, their defeat at Zama was definitive. 

Power is deceptive. If we imagine the enemy as a boxer, we tend to focus on his punch. But still 
more than he depends on his punch, he depends on his legs; once they go weak, he loses balance, he 
cannot escape the other fighter, he is subject to grueling exchanges, and his punches gradually 
diminish in force until he is knocked out. When you look at your rivals, do not be distracted by their 
punch. To engage in any exchange of punches, in life or in war, is the height of stupidity and waste. 
Power depends on balance and support; so look at what is holding your enemy up, and remember that 
what holds him up can also make him fall. A person, like an army, usually gets his or her power from 
three or four simultaneous sources: money, popularity, skillful maneuvering, some particular 
advantage he has fostered. Knock out one and he will have to depend more on the others; knock out 
those and he is lost. Weaken a boxer's legs and he will reel and stagger, and when he does, be 
merciless. No power can stand without its legs. 

When the vanes are removed from an arrow, even though the shaft and tip remain it is difficult for 

the arrow to penetrate deeply. 

--Ming dynasty strategist Chieh Hsuan (early seventeenth century AD.) 



KEYS TO WARFARE 

It is natural in war to focus on the physical aspect of conflict— bodies, equipment, materiel. Even an 
enlightened strategist will tend to look first at the enemy's army, firepower, mobility, reserves. War is 
a visceral, emotional affair, an arena of physical danger, and it takes great effort to rise above this 
level and ask different questions: What makes the enemy army move? What gives it impetus and 
endurance? Who guides its actions? What is the underlying source of its strength? 

The people of Israel cried out to the Lord their God, for their courage failed, because all their 
enemies had surrounded them and there was no way of escape from them. The whole Assyrian army, 
their infantry, chariots, and cavalry, surrounded them for thirty-four days, until all the vessels of 
water belonging to every inhabitant of Bethulia were empty.... Their children lost heart, and the 
women and young men fainted from thirst and fell down in the streets of the city and in the 
passages through the gates; there was no strength left in them any longer.... When Judith had 
ceased crying out to the God of Israel, and had ended all these words, she rose from where she lay 
prostrate and called her maid and went down into the house where she lived on sabbaths and on 
her feast days; and she removed the sackcloth which she had been wearing, and took off her 
widow's garments, and bathed her body with water, and anointed herself with precious ointment, 
and combed her hair and put on a tiara, and arrayed herself in her gayest apparel, which she used 
to wear while her husband Manasseh was living. And she put sandals on her feet, and put on her 
anklets and bracelets and rings, and her earrings and all her ornaments, and made herself very 

beautiful, to entice the eyes of all men who might see her. The women went straight on through 

the valley; and an Assyrian patrol met her and took her into custody, and asked her, "To what 
people do you belong, and where are you going?" She replied, "I am a daughter of the Hebrews, but 
I am fleeing from them, for they are about to be handed over to you to be devoured. I am on my way 
to the presence of Holof ernes the commander of your army, to give him a true report; and I will 
show him a way by which he can go and capture all the hill country without losing one of his men, 
captured or slain. " When the man heard her words, and observed her face— she was in their eyes 
marvelously beautiful—they said to her "...Go at once to his tent... And when you stand before him, 
do not be afraid in your heart, but tell him just what you have said, and he will treat you 
well. "...Her words pleased Holofernes and all his servants, and they marveled at her wisdom and 
said, "There is no such a woman from one end of the earth to the other, either for beauty of face or 
wisdom of speech! "...On the fourth day Holofernes held a banquet for his slaves only, and did not 
invite any of his officers. And he said to Bagoas, the eunuch who had charge of all his personal 
affairs, "Go now and persuade the Hebrew woman who is in your care to join us and eat and drink 
with us. "...So Bagoas went out from the presence of Holofernes, and approached her.. .And Judith 
said, "Who am I, to refuse my lord? Surely whatever pleases him I will do at once, and it will be a 
joy to me until the day of my death!" So she got up and arrayed herself in all her woman's finery. 
Then Judith came in and lay down, and olof ernes' heart was ravished with her and he was moved 
with great desire to possess her; for he had been waiting for an opportunity to deceive her, ever 
since the day he first saw her. So Holofernes said to her, "Drink now, and be merry with us!" Judith 
said, "I will drink now, my lord, because my life means more to me today than in all the days since I 
was born.". ..And Holofernes was greatly pleased with her, and drank a great quantity of wine, much 
more than he had ever drunk in any one day since he was born. When evening came, his slaves 
quickly withdrew, and Bagoas closed the tent from outside and shut out the attendants from his 
master's presence; and they went to bed.... So Judith was left alone in the tent, with Holofernes 
stretched out on his bed, for he was overcome with wine.... [Judith] went to the post at the end of 
the bed, above Holofernes' head, and took down his sword that hung there. She came close to his 



bed and took ahold of the hair on his head.... And she struck his neck twice with all her might and 
severed his head from his body. Then she tumbled his body off the bed and pulled the canopy from 
the posts; after a moment she went out, and gave Holof ernes' head to her maid, who placed it in her 
food bag.... So Bagoas...went into the bedchamber and found him thrown down on the platform 
dead, with his head cut off and missing. And he cried out with a loud voice and wept and groaned.... 
Then he went to the tent where Judith had stayed, and when he did not find her he rushed out to the 
people and shouted, "The slaves have tricked us! One Hebrew woman has brought disgrace upon 
the house of Nebuchadnezzar! For look, here is Holof ernes lying on the ground, and his head is not 
on him!" When the leaders of the Assyrian army heard this, they rent their tunics and were greatly 
dismayed, and their loud cries and shouts arose in the midst of the camp.... When the men in the 
tents heard it, they were amazed at what had happened. Fear and trembling came over them, so that 
they did not wait for one another, but with one impulse all rushed out and fled by every path across 
the plain and through the country.... Then the men of Israel, every one that was a soldier, rushed 
out upon them.... And when the Israelites heard it, with one accord they fell upon the enemy, and 
cut them down as far as Choba. 

JUDITH 7:19-15:7 

Most people have the problem of seeing war as a separate activity unrelated to other realms of 
human life. But in fact war is a form of power— Carl von Clausewitz called it "politics by other 
means"— and all forms of power share the same essential structures. 

The most visible thing about power is its outward manifestation, what its witnesses see and feel. 
An army has its size, its weaponry, its shows of discipline, its aggressive maneuvers; individuals have 
many ways of showing their position and influence. It is the nature of power to present a forceful 
front, to seem menacing and intimidating, strong and decisive. But this outward display is often 
exaggerated or even downright deceptive, since power does not dare show its weaknesses. And 
beneath the display is the support on which power rests— its "center of gravity." The phrase is von 
Clausewitz's, who elaborated it as "the hub of all power and movement, on which everything depends." 
This is the part that governs the whole, a kind of nerve center. 

To attack this center of gravity, to neutralize or destroy it, is the ultimate strategy in war, for 
without it the whole structure will collapse. The enemy may have great generals and strong armies, 
like Hannibal and his invincible army in Italy, but without a center of gravity those armies cannot 
move and have no force or coherence. Hitting the center will have devastating psychological effects, 
throwing the enemy off balance and inducing a creeping panic. If conventional generals look at the 
physical aspect of the enemy army, focusing on its weaknesses and trying to exploit them, superior 
strategists look behind and beyond, to the support system. The enemy's center of gravity is where an 
injury will hurt him most, his point of greatest vulnerability. Hitting him there is the best way to end a 
conflict definitively and economically. 

The key is analyzing the enemy force to determine its centers of gravity. In looking for those 
centers, it is crucial not to be misled by the intimidating or dazzling exterior, mistaking the outward 
appearance for what sets it in motion. You will probably have to take several steps, one by one, to 
uncover this ultimate power source, peeling away layer after layer. Remember Scipio, who saw first 
that Hannibal depended on Spain, then that Spain depended on Carthage, then that Carthage depended 
on its material prosperity, which itself had particular sources. Strike at Carthage's prosperity, as 
Scipio eventually did, and the whole thing would fall apart. 

To find a group's center of gravity, you must understand its structure and the culture within 
which it operates. If your enemies are individuals, you must fathom their psychology, what makes 



them tick, the structure of their thinking and priorities. 

In crafting a strategy to defeat the United States in the Vietnam War, General Vo Nguyen Giap 
determined that the real center of gravity in the American democracy was the political support of its 
citizens. Given that support— the kind of support the military had had during World War II— the 
country could prosecute a war with the utmost effectiveness. Without that support, though, the effort 
was doomed. Through the Tet Offensive of 1968, Giap was able to undermine the American public's 
support for the war. He had gained an understanding of American culture that allowed him to aim at 
the right target. 

The more centralized the enemy, the more devastating becomes a blow at its leader or governing 
body. Hernan Cortes was able to conquer Mexico with a handful of soldiers by capturing Moctezuma, 
the Aztec emperor. Moctezuma was the center around which everything revolved; without him Aztec 
culture quickly collapsed. When Napoleon invaded Russia in 1812, he assumed that by taking 
Moscow, the capital, he could force the Russians to surrender. But the true center of gravity in this 
authoritarian nation was the czar, who was determined to continue the war. The loss of Moscow only 
steeled his resolve. 

A more decentralized enemy will have several separate centers of gravity. The key here is to 
disorganize them by cutting off communication between them. That was what General Douglas 
Mac Arthur did in his remarkable campaign in the Pacific during World War II: he skipped some 
islands but took key ones, keeping the Japanese extended over a vast area and making it impossible for 
them to communicate with each other. It is almost always strategically wise to disrupt your enemy's 
lines of communication; if the parts cannot communicate with the whole, chaos ensues. 

Your enemy's center of gravity can be something abstract, like a quality, concept, or aptitude on 
which he depends: his reputation, his capacity to deceive, his unpredictability. But such strengths 
become critical vulnerabilities if you can make them unattractive or unusable. In fighting the 
Scythians in what is now modern-day Iran, a tribe that no one could figure out how to defeat, 
Alexander the Great saw the center of gravity as their complete mobility on horseback and their fluid, 
almost chaotic style of fighting. He simply plotted to neutralize the source of this power by luring 
them on to enclosed ground in which they could not use their cavalry and pell-mell tactics. He 
defeated them with ease. 

To find an enemy's center of gravity, you have to erase your own tendency to think in 
conventional terms or to assume that the other side's center is the same as your own. When Salvador 
Dali came to the United States in 1940, intent on conquering the country as an artist and making his 
fortune, he made a clever calculation. In the European art world, an artist had to win over the critics 
and make a name as "serious." In America, though, that kind of fame would doom an artist to a ghetto, 
a limited circle. The real center of gravity was the American media. By wooing the newspapers, he 
would gain access to the American public, and the American public would make him a star. 

Again, in the civil war between Communists and Nationalists for control of China in the late 
1920s and early '30s, most of the Communists focused on taking cities, as the Bolsheviks had done in 
Russia. But Mao Tse-tung, an outsider within the dogmatic Chinese Communist Party, was able to 
look at China in a clear light and see China's center of gravity as its vast peasant population. Win them 
to his side, he believed, and the revolution could not fail. That single insight proved the key to the 
Communists' success. Such is the power of identifying the center of gravity. 

We often hide our sources of power from view; what most people consider a center of gravity is 
often a front. But sometimes an enemy will reveal his center of gravity by what he protects the most 
fervently. In bringing the Civil War into Georgia, General William Tecumseh Sherman discovered 
that the South was particularly anxious to protect Atlanta and the areas around it. That was the South's 
industrial center of gravity. Like Sherman, attack what the enemy most treasures, or threaten it to 



make the enemy divert forces to defend itself. 

In any group, power and influence will naturally devolve to a handful of people behind the 
scenes. That kind of power works best when it is not exposed to the light of day. Once you discover 
this coterie holding the strings, win it over. As president during the Depression, Franklin Roosevelt 
faced problems from so many sides that it was difficult for him to know where his energy should go. 
In the end he decided that the key to enacting his reforms was winning over Congress. Then, within 
Congress, there were particular leaders who held the real power. He concentrated on wooing and 
seducing these leaders with his great charm. It was one of the secrets to his success. 

What ultimately guides a group is the command-and-control center, the operational brain that 
takes in information, then makes the crucial decisions. Disrupting the functioning of that brain will 
cause dislocation throughout the enemy army. Before almost every battle, Alexander the Great would 
examine the enemy's organization, pinpointing as best he could the location of the command structure, 
then either attacking it or isolating it, making it impossible for the brain to communicate with the 
body. 

Even in a sport as physical as boxing, Muhammad Ali, in crafting a strategy to defeat his 
archnemesis Joe Frazier, took aim at Frazier's mind, the ultimate center of gravity for any individual. 
Before every fight, Ali would get under Frazier's skin, riling him up by calling him an Uncle Tom, a 
tool of the white man's media. He would keep going during the fight itself, taunting Frazier 
mercilessly in the ring. Frazier became obsessed with Ali, could not think about him without bursting 
with anger. Controlling Frazier's mind was the key to controlling his body. 

In any interaction with people, you must train yourself to focus on their strength, the source of 
their power, whatever it is that gives them their most crucial support. That knowledge will afford you 
many strategic options, many angles from which to attack, subtly or not so subtly undermining their 
strength rather than hitting it head-on. You can create no greater sense of panic in your enemies than 
that of being unable to use their strengths. 

REVERSAL 

Every living creature has a center of gravity. Even the most decentralized group has to communicate 
and depends on a network that is vulnerable to attack. There is no reversal to this principle. 

Image: The Wall. Your opponents stand behind a wall, which protects them from strangers 
and intruders. Do not hit your head against the wall or lay siege to it; find the pillars and 
supports that make it stand and give it strength. Dig under the wall, sapping its foundations 
until it collapses on its own. 

Authority: The first principle is that the ultimate substance of 
eneniv strength must be traced back to the fewest possible 
sources, and ideally to one alone. The attack on these 
sources must be compressed into the fewest 
possible actions. ... By constantly 
seeking out the center of his power, 
bv daring all to win all, will one 
reallv deleat the eneniv. 

W 0 

— Carl von Claussici!'. 
On War (1780- 
1831) 



DEFEAT THEM IN DETAIL 



THE DIVIDE-AND-CONQUER STRATEGY 



When you look at your enemies, do not be intimidated by their appearance. Instead look at the parts 
that make up the whole. By separating the parts, sowing dissension and division from within, you can 
weaken and bring down even the most formidable foe. In setting up your attack, work on their minds to 
create internal conflict. Look for the joints and links, the things that connect the people in a group or 
connect one group to another. Division is weakness, and the joints are the weakest part of any 
structure. When you are facing troubles or enemies, turn a large problem into small, eminently 
def eatable parts. 

There were, however, many occasions when the French were faced not by one but by two or a whole 
series of enemy armies within supporting distance of one another. Faced with such a difficult 
situation, Napoleon often adopted a second system of maneuver—the "strategy of the central 
position." Very often under these circumstances the French found themselves operating at a 
numerical disadvantage against the combined strength of their opponents, but could procure 
superior numbers against any one part of their adversaries' forces. It was this second factor that 
the system was designed to exploit to the full. "The art of generalship consists in, when actually 
inferior in numbers to the enemy (overall), being superior to him on the battlefield." In brief, 
Napoleon set himself the task of isolating one part of the enemy armament, concentrating a 
stronger force to ensure its defeat and if possible its destruction, and then turning with his full 
strength to attack the second enemy army; that is to say, instead of a single decisive blow, he 
planned a series of smaller blows against scattered adversaries and set out to destroy them in 
detail. How could this be done? Once again, the sequence of the Napoleonic attack reveals the 
formula. First of all the Emperor would accumulate as much information about the forces facing 
him from captured newspapers, deserters and most especially from the indications brought in by 
his probing cavalry patrols. From the data thus provided, he would carefully plot the known 
dispositions of his foes on the map, and then select the place where their respective army 
boundaries converged. This was the "hinge" or "joint" of the enemy's strategic dispositions, and as 
such was vulnerable to attack. This point would be selected by Napoleon for his initial blitzkrieg 
attack, carried out as often as not in full strength. Shielded by the cavalry screen, the French army 
would perform a crash concentration and fall like a thunderbolt on the handful of troops defending 
this central point. Invariably this initial onslaught would be successful. Immediately Napoleon had 
massed his army at this newly captured point, he was master of the "central position" --that is to 
say, he had successfully interposed his concentrated army between the forces of his enemies who, 
ideally, would have staggered back under the impact of the surprise blow in such a way as to 
increase the distance between their respective armies. This would inevitably mean that the foe 
would have to operate on "exterior lines" (i.e., have greater distances to march from one flank to 
the other) while the better-positioned French would have a shorter distance to travel to reach 
either enemy. 

THE CAMPAIGNS OF NAPOLEON, DAVID G. CHANDLER, 1966 

THE CENTRAL POSITION 

One day in early August of 490 B.C., the citizens of Athens received word that a massive Persian fleet 



had just landed some twenty-four miles to the north, along the coastal plains of Marathon. A mood of 
doom quickly spread. Every Athenian knew Persia's intentions— to capture their city; destroy its young 
democracy and restore a former tyrant, Hippias, to the throne; and sell many of its citizens into 
slavery. Some eight years earlier, Athens had sent ships to support the Greek cities of Asia Minor in a 
rebellion against King Darius, ruler of the Persian Empire. The Athenians had sailed home after a few 
battles— they soon saw that this business was hopeless— but they had participated in burning down the 
city of Sardis, an unforgivable outrage, and Darius wanted revenge. 

The Athenians' predicament seemed desperate. The Persian army was enormous, some 80,000 
men strong, transported by hundreds of ships; it had excellent cavalry and the best archers in the 
world. The Athenians, meanwhile, had only infantry, some 10,000 strong. They had sent a runner to 
Sparta urgently requesting reinforcements, but the Spartans were celebrating their moon festival and it 
was taboo to fight during such a time. They would send troops as soon as they could, within a week— 
but that would probably be too late. Meanwhile a group of Persian sympathizers within Athens— 
mostly from wealthy families— despised the democracy, looked forward to Hippias's return, and were 
doing their best to sow dissension and betray the city from within. Not only would the Athenians have 
to fight the Persians alone, but they were divided into factions among themselves. 

The leaders of democratic Athens gathered to discuss the alternatives, all of which seemed bad. 
The majority argued for concentrating the Athenian forces outside the city in a defensive cordon. 
There they could wait to fight the Persians on terrain they knew well. The Persian army, however, was 
large enough to surround the city by both land and sea, choking it off with a blockade. So one leader, 
Miltiades, made a very different proposal: to march the entire Athenian army immediately toward 
Marathon, to a place where the road to Athens passed through a narrow pass along the coast. That 
would leave Athens itself unprotected; in trying to block the Persian advance on land, it would open 
itself to an attack by sea. But Miltiades argued that occupying the pass was the only way to avoid 
being surrounded. He had fought the Persians in Asia Minor and was the Athenians' most experienced 
soldier. The leaders voted for his plan. 

And so a few days later, the 10,000 Athenian infantrymen began the march north, slaves carrying 
their heavy body armor, mules and donkeys transporting their food. When they reached the pass 
looking down on the plains of Marathon, their hearts sank: as far as the eye could see, the long strip of 
land was filled with tents, horses, and soldiers from all over the Persian Empire. Ships cluttered the 
coast. 

For several days neither side moved. The Athenians had no choice but to hold their position; 
without cavalry and hopelessly outnumbered, how could they do battle at Marathon? If enough time 
went by, perhaps the Spartans would arrive as reinforcements. But what were the Persians waiting for? 

Before dawn on August 12, some Greek scouts ostensibly working for the Persians slipped across 
to the Athenian side and reported startling news: under cover of darkness, the Persians had just sailed 
for the Bay of Phaleron outside Athens, taking most of their cavalry with them and leaving a holding 
force of some 15,000 soldiers in the plains of Marathon. They would take Athens from the sea, then 
march north, squeezing the Athenian army at Marathon between two larger forces. 

Of the Athenian army's eleven commanders, Miltiades alone seemed calm, even relieved: this 
was their opportunity. As the sun was getting ready to rise, he argued for an immediate attack on the 
Persians at Marathon. Some of the other commanders resisted this idea: the enemy still had more men, 
some cavalry, and plenty of archers. Better to wait for the Spartans, who would surely arrive soon. But 
Miltiades countered that the Persians had divided their forces. He had fought them before and knew 
that the Greek infantryman was superior in discipline and spirit. The Persians at Marathon now only 
slightly outnumbered the Greeks; they could fight them and win. 

Meanwhile, even with a good wind, it would take the Persian ships ten to twelve hours to round 



the coast and arrive at the Bay of Phaleron. Then they would need more time to disembark the troops 
and horses. If the Athenians defeated the Persians at Marathon quickly, they would have just enough 
time to run back to Athens and defend the city the same day. If instead they opted to wait, the Spartans 
might never arrive; the Persians would surround them, and, more ominously, the Persian sympathizers 
within Athens would probably betray the city from within and open its walls to the barbarians. It was 
now or never. By a vote of six to five, the commanders decided to attack at dawn. 

At six in the morning, the Athenians began their charge. A hail of arrows from the Persian 
archers rained down on them, but they closed in on the enemy so quickly that the battle now had to be 
fought hand-to-hand— and, as Miltiades had foreseen, in close combat the Athenians were superior. 
They pushed the Persians back into the marshes at the north end of the plain, where thousands 
drowned. The waters reddened with blood. By nine in the morning, the Athenians had control of the 
plains, having lost fewer than two hundred men. 

Although emotionally spent by this battle, the Athenians now had only around seven hours to 
make the twenty-four miles back to Athens in time to stop the Persians. There was simply no time to 
rest; they ran, as fast their feet could take them, loaded down in their heavy armor, impelled by the 
thought of the imminent dangers facing their families and fellow citizens. By four in the afternoon, 
the fastest among them had straggled to a point overlooking the Bay of Phaleron. The rest soon 
followed. Within a matter of minutes after their arrival, the Persian fleet sailed into the bay to see a 
most unwelcome sight: thousands of Athenian soldiers, caked in dust and blood, standing shoulder to 
shoulder to fight the landing. 

The Persians rode at anchor for a few hours, then headed out to sea, returning home. Athens was 
saved. 

Interpretation 

The victory at Marathon and race to Athens were perhaps the most decisive moments in Athenian 
history. Had the soldiers not come in time, the Persians would have taken the city, then certainly all of 
Greece, and eventually they would have expanded throughout the Mediterranean, for no other power in 
existence at the time could have stopped them. History would have been altered irrevocably. 

Miltiades' plan worked by the narrowest of margins, but it was based on sound and timeless 
principles. When a powerful foe attacks you in strength, threatening your ability to advance and take 
the initiative, you must work to make the enemy divide its forces and then defeat these smaller forces 
one by one— "in detail," as the military say. 

The key to Miltiades' strategy was his intuition to take the battle to Marathon. By placing himself 
at the pass that led to Athens, he occupied the central position in the war instead of the southern 
periphery. With the entire army holding the pass, the Persians would have a bloody time forcing their 
way through, so they decided to divide their forces before the Spartan reinforcements arrived. Once 
divided, and with their cavalry diluted, they lost their advantage and the central position from which 
they could dominate the war. 

For the Athenians it was imperative to fight the smallest force first, the one they faced at 
Marathon. That done, and having taken the central position, they had the shorter route to Athens, while 
the invaders had to round the coast. Arriving first at Phaleron, the Athenians allowed no safe place to 
disembark. The Persians could have returned to Marathon, but the arrival of the bloodied Athenian 
soldiers from the north must have told them they had already lost the battle there, and their spirits 
were broken. Retreat was the only option. 

There will be times in life when you face a powerful enemy— a destructive opponent seeking your 
undoing, a slew of seemingly insurmountable problems hitting you at once. It is natural to feel 
intimidated in these situations, which may paralyze you into inaction or make you wait in the vain 



hope that time will bring a solution. But it is a law of war that by allowing the larger force to come to 
you, at full strength and unified, you increase the odds against you; a large and powerful army on the 
move will gain an irresistible momentum if left unchecked. You will find yourself quickly 
overwhelmed. The wisest course is to take a risk, meet the enemy before it comes to you, and try to 
blunt its momentum by forcing or enticing it to divide. And the best way to make an enemy divide is 
to occupy the center. 

Think of battle or conflict as existing on a kind of chessboard. The chessboard's center can be 
physical— an actual place like Marathon— or more subtle and psychological: the levers of power within 
a group, the support of a critical ally, a troublemaker at the eye of the storm. Take the center of the 
chessboard and the enemy will naturally break into parts, trying to hit you from more than one side. 
These smaller parts are now manageable, can be defeated in detail or forced to divide yet again. And 
once something large is divided, it is prone to further division, to being splintered into nothingness. 

As your army faces the enemy and the enemy appears powerful, try to attack the enemy in one 
particular spot. If you are successful in crumbling that one particular spot, leave that spot and 
attack the next, and so on and so forth, as if you were going down a winding road. 

-Miyamoto Musashi (1584-1645) 

ATTACKING THE JOINTS 

As a young man, Samuel Adams (1722-1803) of colonial-era Boston developed a dream: the American 
colonies, he believed, should one day win complete independence from England and establish a 
government based on the writings of the English philosopher John Locke. According to Locke, a 
government should reflect the will of its citizens; a government that did not do so had lost its right to 
exist. Adams had inherited a brewery from his father, but he did not care about business, and while the 
brewery veered toward bankruptcy, he spent his time writing articles on Locke and the need for 
independence. He was an excellent writer, good enough to get his articles published, but few took his 
ideas seriously: he seemed to rant, to be somewhat out of touch with the world. He had that obsessive 
glint in the eye that makes people think you're a crackpot. The problem was that the ties between 
England and America were strong; the colonists did have their grievances, but there was hardly a 
clamor for independence. Adams began to have bouts of depression; his self-appointed mission 
seemed hopeless. 

The British desperately needed money from the colonies, and in 1765 they passed a law called 
the Stamp Act: to make any document legal, American businesses would be required to purchase and 
affix to it a stamp of the British crown. The colonists were growing ticklish about the taxes they paid 
to England; they saw the Stamp Act as a new kind of tax in disguise, and a few disgruntled voices 
were raised in urban taverns. Even so, for most the issue seemed minor— but Adams saw the Stamp 
Act as the opportunity he had been waiting for his whole life. It gave him something tangible to 
attack, and he flooded newspapers throughout the colonies with editorials, all fulminating against the 
act. Without consulting the colonies, he wrote, England was imposing a new kind of tax, and this, in a 
memorable phrase, was taxation without representation, the first step toward tyranny. 

A novice chess player soon learns that it is a good idea to control the center of the board. This 
recognition will recur, in novel disguises, in situations far from the chessboard. It may help to seek 
the equivalent of the center of the board in any situation, or to see that the role of the center has 
migrated to the flanks, or to realize that there is no board and no singular topology.... 

CLAUSEWITZ ON STRATEGY, TIHA VON GHYZY, BOLKO VON OETINGER, CHRISTOPHER 
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These editorials were so well written and so audacious in their criticisms that many began to take 
a closer look at the Stamp Act, and they did not like what they saw. Adams had never previously gone 
beyond writing articles, but now that he had lit this fire of discontent, he saw the urgency in stoking it 
further with action. For many years he had fraternized with working-class people considered riffraff 
by polite society— dockworkers and the like; now he banded these men into an organization called the 
Sons of Liberty. The group marched through the streets of Boston shouting a slogan Adams had 
coined: "Liberty, property, and no stamps!" They burned effigies of political figures who had 
promoted the Stamp Act. They distributed pamphlets containing Adams's arguments against the act. 
They also worked to intimidate the future distributors of the stamps, even going so far as to destroy 
one of their offices. The more dramatic the action, the more publicity Adams would earn, publicity 
into which he could insert arguments against the act. 

Having gained momentum, the relentless Adams would not stop. He organized a statewide work 
stoppage for the day the act was to become law: shops would close, the courts would be empty. Since 
no business would be conducted in Massachusetts, no stamps would be purchased. The boycott was 
massively successful. 

Adams's articles, demonstrations, and boycott made a splash in England, and there were members 
of Parliament who sympathized with the colonists and spoke out against the Stamp Act. Finally King 
George III had had enough, and in April 1766 the act was repealed. Americans rejoiced at their first 
show of power. The British were smarting from their defeat, however, and the following year they 
sneaked in another series of indirect taxes known as the Townshend System. 

Clearly they had underestimated their enemy: Adams went to war. As he had with the Stamp Act, 
he wrote countless articles on the nature of the taxes the English had tried to disguise, once again 
stirring up anger. He also organized further demonstrations by the Sons of Liberty, now more 
menacing and violent than ever— in fact, the English were forced to send troops to Boston to keep the 
peace. This had been Adams's goal all along; he had ratcheted up the tension. Belligerent encounters 
between the Sons of Liberty and the English troops put the soldiers on edge, and finally a nervous 
group of them fired into a crowd, killing several Bostonians. Adams called this the Boston Massacre 
and spread fiery word of it throughout the colonies. 

With the people of Boston now bubbling with anger, Adams organized another boycott: no 
citizen of Massachusetts, not even a prostitute, would sell anything to British soldiers. No one would 
rent them lodgings. They were shunned in the streets and taverns; even eye contact was avoided. All of 
this had a demoralizing effect on the British soldiers. Feeling isolated and antagonized, many of them 
began to desert or find ways to be sent home. 

Every kingdom divided against itself is laid waste, and a divided household falls. And if Satan also 
is divided against himself, how will his kingdom stand? 

LUKE 11:14 

News of the problems in Massachusetts spread north and south; colonists everywhere began to 
talk about Britain's actions in Boston, its use of force, its hidden taxes, its patronizing attitude. Then, 
in 1773, Parliament passed the Tea Act, on the surface a rather harmless attempt to solve the 
economic problems of the East India Company by giving it a virtual monopoly on the sale of tea in the 
colonies. The law also levied a nominal tax, but, even so, it would have made tea cheaper in the 
colonies, because the middlemen— the colonial importers— were to be cut out. The Tea Act, however, 



was deceptive in its effect, and confusing, and Adams saw in it a chance to apply the coup de grace: it 
would ruin many colonial tea importers, and it did include a hidden tax, yet another form of taxation 
without representation. In exchange for cheaper tea, the English were making a mockery of 
democracy. In language more fiery than ever, Adams began to turn out articles opening up the old 
wounds from the Stamp Act and the Boston Massacre. 

When East India Company ships began to arrive in Boston at the end of that year, Adams helped 
to organize a nationwide boycott of their tea. No dockworker would unload the cargo, no warehouse 
would store it. Then, one night in mid-December, after Adams had addressed a town meeting about the 
Tea Act, a group of members of the Sons of Liberty— disguised as Mohawk Indians, body paint and 
all— erupted in war whoops, charged to the wharves, boarded the tea ships, and destroyed their cargo, 
cutting open the cases of tea and pouring them into the harbor, all of this done with great revelry. 

This provocative act, which later became known as the Boston Tea Party, was the turning point. 
The British could not tolerate it and quickly closed down Boston harbor and imposed military law on 
Massachusetts. Now all doubt vanished: pushed into a corner by Adams, the British were acting just as 
tyrannically as he had prophesied they would. The heavy military presence in Massachusetts was 
predictably unpopular, and it was only a matter of months before violence erupted: in April 1775, 
English soldiers fired on Massachusetts militiamen in Lexington. This "shot heard 'round the world" 
became the spark for the war that Adams had so diligently worked to kindle out of nothing. 

Interpretation 

Before 1765, Adams labored under the belief that well-reasoned arguments would be enough to 
convince the colonists of the Tightness of his cause. But as the years of failure piled up, he confronted 
the reality that the colonists retained a deep emotional attachment to England, as children do to a 
parent. Liberty meant less to them than did England's provision of protection and a sense of belonging 
in a threatening environment. When Adams realized this, he reformulated his goals: instead of 
preaching independence and the ideas of John Locke, he set to work to sever the colonists' ties with 
England. He made the children distrust the parent, whom they came to see not as a protector but as a 
domineering overlord exploiting them for its profit. The bond with England loosened, Adams's 
arguments for independence began to resonate. Now the colonists began to look for their sense of 
identity not to Mother England but to themselves. 

With the Stamp Act campaign, then, Adams discovered strategy, the bridge between his ideas and 
reality. His writings now aimed at stirring up anger. The demonstrations he organized— pure theater- 
were also designed to create and build anger among the middle and lower classes, key components of 
the future revolution. Adams's innovative use of boycotts was calibrated to infuriate the British and 
bait them into rash action. Their violent response contrasted brilliantly with the relatively peaceful 
methods of the colonists, making them seem as tyrannical as he had said they were. Adams also 
worked to stir dissension among the English themselves, weakening the bond on all sides. The Stamp 
Act and Tea Act were actually rather trivial, but Adams strategically manipulated them to 
manufacture outrage, making them into wedges driven between the two sides. 

Understand: rational arguments go in one ear and out the other. No one is changed; you are 
preaching to the converted. In the war to win people's attention and influence them, you must first 
separate them from whatever ties them to the past and makes them resist change. You must realize 
that these ties are generally not rational but emotional. By appealing to people's emotions, you can 
make your targets see the past in a new light, as something tyrannical, boring, ugly, immoral. Now 
you have room to infiltrate new ideas, shift people's vision, make them respond to a new sense of their 
self-interest, and sow the seeds for a new cause, a new bond. To make people join you, separate them 
from their past. When you size up your targets, look for what connects them to the past, the source of 



their resistance to the new. 

A joint is the weakest part of any structure. Break it and you divide people internally, making 
them vulnerable to suggestion and change. Divide their minds in order to conquer them. 

Make the enemy believe that support is lacking;... cut off, flank, turn, in a thousand ways make his 
men believe themselves isolated. Isolate in like manner his squadrons, battalions, brigades and 

divisions; and victory is yours. 

-Colonel Ardant du Picq (1821-1870) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

Thousands of years ago, our primitive ancestors were prone to feelings of great weakness and 
vulnerability. To survive in the hostile environment of our early world, animals had speed, teeth and 
claws, fur against winter cold, and other advantages of power and protection. Humans had none of this 
and must have felt terrifyingly exposed and alone. The only way to compensate for such weakness was 
to form groups. 

THE THREE OXEN AND THE LION 

There were three oxen who always grazed together. A lion had his designs upon them and wanted to 
eat them, but he could never get at one of them because they were always together. So he set them 
against each other with slanderous talk and managed to get them separated, whereupon they were 
isolated and he was able to eat them one after the other. 

FABLES, AESOP, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 

The group or tribe offered a defense against predators and greater effectiveness in the hunt. In the 
group there were enough people to watch your back. The larger the group, the more it allowed its 
members to refine that great human invention, the division of labor, and the more different individuals 
in the group were freed from the immediate needs of survival, the more time and energy they could 
devote to higher tasks. These different roles were mutually supportive and reinforcing, and the result 
was a net increase in human strength. 

Over the centuries groups became ever larger and more complex. By learning to live in towns and 
settlements, people found that they could escape the feeling of imminent danger and need. Living with 
others also offered more subtle psychological protections. In time humans began to forget the fear that 
had made them form tribes in the first place. But in one group— the army— that primal terror remained 
as strong as ever. 

The standard mode of ancient warfare was hand-to-hand combat, a frightening drama in which 
individuals were at all times exposed to death from behind and to each side. Military leaders learned 
early on to form their soldiers into tight, cohesive ranks. Trusting his fellows on either side of him not 
to retreat and leave him exposed, a soldier could fight the man in front of him with more spirit and 
confidence. The Romans extended this strategy by placing the youngest, most impetuous fighters in 
the front ranks, the most experienced and best fighters in the rear, and everyone else in the center. 
This meant that the weakest soldiers— the ones most prone to panic— were surrounded by those who 
were braver and steadier, giving them a powerful sense of security. No army went into battle with 
more cohesion and trust than the Roman legions. 

In studying ancient warfare, the great nineteenth-century military writer Colonel Ardant du Picq 
noticed a peculiar phenomenon: in some of the most celebrated battles (Hannibal's victory over the 
Romans at Cannae and Julius Caesar's over Pompey at Pharsalus, for example), the losses on each side 



were fantastically disproportionate— a few hundred for the victors, thousands upon thousands among 
the vanquished. According to du Picq, what had happened in these cases was that through maneuver 
the ultimately victorious army had managed to surprise the enemy and splinter its lines into parts. 
Seeing their ranks breaking up, losing their sense of solidarity and support, and feeling isolated, 
soldiers panicked, dropped their weapons, and fled— and a soldier who turned his back on the enemy 
was an easy soldier to kill. Thousands were slaughtered this way. These great victories, then, were 
essentially psychological. Hannibal was vastly outnumbered at Cannae, but by making the Romans 
feel vulnerable and isolated, he made them overreact and retreat in confusion: easy pickings. 

Roosevelt... disliked being completely committed to any one person. He enjoyed being at the center 
of attention and action, and the system made him the focus through which the main lines of action 

radiated The main reason for Roosevelt's methods, however, involved a tenacious effort to keep 

control of the executive branch in the face of the centrifugal forces of the American political 
system. By establishing in an agency one power center that counteracted another, he made each 
official more dependent on White House support; the President in effect became the necessary ally 
and partner of each. He lessened bureaucratic tendencies toward self-aggrandizement; he curbed 
any attempt to gang up on him. He was, in effect, adapting the old method of divide and conquer to 

his own purposes His technique was curiously like that of Joseph Stalin, who used the 

overlapping delegation of function, a close student of his methods has said, to prevent "any single 
chain of command from making major decisions without confronting other arms of the state's 
bureaucracy and thus bringing the issues into the open at a high level. " Roosevelt, like Stalin, was 
a political administrator in the sense that his first concern was power— albeit for very different 
ends. 

ROOSEVELT: THE LION AND THE FOX, JAMES MACGREGOR BURNS, 1956 

The phenomenon is timeless: the soldier who feels he is losing the support of those around him is 
borne back into an intolerable primitive terror. He fears he will face death alone. Many great military 
leaders have turned this terror into strategy. Genghis Khan was a master at it: using the mobility of his 
Mongol cavalry to cut off his enemies' communications, he would isolate parts of their armies to 
make them feel alone and unprotected. He worked consciously to instill terror. The divide-and-isolate 
strategy was also used to great effect by Napoleon and the guerrilla forces of Mao Tse-tung, among 
many others. 

Our nature has not changed. Lurking deep in even the most civilized among us is the same basic 
fear of being alone, unsupported, and exposed to danger. People today are more dispersed and society 
is less cohesive than ever before, but that only increases our need to belong to a group, to have a 
strong network of allies— to feel supported and protected on all sides. Take away this feeling and we 
are returned to that primitive sensation of terror at our own vulnerability. The divide-and-conquer 
strategy has never been more effective than it is today: cut people off from their group— make them 
feel alienated, alone, and unprotected— and you weaken them enormously. That moment of weakness 
gives you great power to maneuver them into a corner, whether to seduce or to induce panic and 
retreat. 

Throughout the 1960s, one of Mao Tse-tung's most loyal and trusted followers was his minister 
of defense, Lin Biao. No one praised the Chinese ruler more fulsomely than Lin. And yet by 1970 Mao 
had come to suspect that the flattery was a ruse to disguise his intentions: Lin was plotting to be his 
successor. And what made Lin particularly dangerous was that, as minister of defense, he had 
accumulated allies in the military. 



Mao went to work with great subtlety. In public he went out of his way to support Lin, as if he, 
too, saw the minister as his successor. That soothed the natural wariness of the plotter. At the same 
time, however, Mao also attacked and demoted some of Lin's most important supporters in the 
military. Lin was a bit of a radical, veering left on most issues; Mao urged him to propose some of his 
more extreme ideas for restructuring the military, secretly knowing that these ideas would prove 
unpopular. Lin's support among the higher branches of the military slowly began to thin. 

Lin finally realized what Mao was up to, but it was too late. He had lost his power base. 
Frustrated and scared, he resorted to plotting a coup d'etat, a desperate act that played straight into 
Mao's hands. In 1971, Lin died under suspicious circumstances in a plane crash. 

As Mao understood, in political environments people depend on their connections even more 
than on their talents. In such a world, a person whose career seems to be waning is one whom few will 
want to know. And people who feel isolated will often overreact and do something desperate— which 
of course just makes them more isolated. So Mao created the impression that Lin was losing his 
connections. Had he attacked Lin directly, he would have gotten bogged down in an ugly fight. 
Dividing the minister from his power base, and in the process making him appear to be on the decline, 
was much more effective. 

Before you launch an outright attack on your enemies, it is always wise first to weaken them by 
creating as much division in their ranks as possible. One good place to drive a wedge is between the 
leadership and the people, whether soldiers or citizenry; leaders function poorly when they lose their 
support among the people. So work to make them look authoritarian or out of touch. Or steal their 
foundation, as the Republican president Richard Nixon did in 1972 by wooing the blue-collar types 
who had traditionally voted Democrat: he split the Democrats' base. (The Republicans have been 
doing the same thing ever since.) Remember: once your enemy begins to splinter in any way, the 
rupture will tend to gain momentum. Division usually leads to more division. 

In 338 B.C., Rome defeated its greatest enemy at the time, the Latin League— a confederation of 
Italian cities that had formed to block Rome's expansion. With this victory, however, the Romans 
faced a new problem: how to govern the region. If they crushed the league's members, they would 
leave a power vacuum, and down the road another enemy would emerge that might prove a still- 
greater threat. If they simply swallowed up the cities of the league, they would dilute the power and 
prestige of Rome, giving themselves too large an area to protect and police. 

The solution the Romans came up with, which they would later call divide et impera (divide and 
rule), was to become the strategy by which they forged their empire. Essentially they broke up the 
league but did not treat all of its parts equally. Instead they created a system whereby some of its 
cities were incorporated into Roman territory and their residents given full privileges as Roman 
citizens; others were deprived of most of their territory but granted near-total independence; and 
others still were broken up and heavily colonized with Roman citizens. No single city was left 
powerful enough to challenge Rome, which retained the central position. (As the saying goes, all roads 
led to Rome.) 

The key to the system was that if an independent city proved itself loyal enough to Rome or 
fought well enough for Rome, it won the chance of being incorporated into the empire. The individual 
cities now saw it as more in their interest to gain Rome's favor than to ally themselves elsewhere. 
Rome held out the prospect of great power, wealth, and protection, while isolation from Rome was 
dangerous. And so the once proud members of the Latin League now competed against one another for 
Rome's attention. 

Divide and rule is a powerful strategy for governing any group. It is based on a key principle: 
within any organization people naturally form smaller groups based on mutual self-interest— the 
primitive desire to find strength in numbers. These subgroups form power bases that, left unchecked, 



will threaten the organization as a whole. The formation of parties and factions can be a leader's 
greatest threat, for in time these factions will naturally work to secure their own interests before those 
of the greater group. The solution is to divide to rule. To do so you must first establish yourself as the 
center of power; individuals must know they need to compete for your approval. There has to be more 
to be gained by pleasing the leader than by trying to form a power base within the group. 

"Do not think that I have come to bring peace on earth; I have not come to bring peace, but a 
sword. For I have come to set a man against his father, and a daughter against her mother, and a 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law; and a man's foes will be those of his own household. 
He who loves father or mother more than me is not worthy of me; and he who loves son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me; and he who does not take his cross and follow me is not worthy 
of me. " 

MATTHEW 10:34 

When Elizabeth I became queen, England was a nation divided. The remnants of feudalism 
entailed many competing power centers, and the court itself was full of factions. Elizabeth's solution 
was to weaken the nobility by deliberately pitting one family against another. At the same time, she 
occupied the center, making herself a symbol of England itself, the hub around which everything 
revolved. Within the court, too, she made sure that no individual— except of course herself— gained 
ascendancy. When she saw that first Robert Dudley and then the Earl of Essex believed themselves her 
favorites, she quickly cut them loose. 

The temptation to maintain a favorite is understandable but dangerous. Better to rotate your stars, 
occasionally making each one fall. Bring in people with different viewpoints and encourage them to 
fight it out. You can justify this as a healthy form of democracy, but the effect is that while those 
below you fight to be heard, you rule. 

The film director Alfred Hitchcock faced enemies on all sides— writers, set designers, actors, 
producers, marketers— any of them quite capable of putting their egos before the quality of the film. 
Writers wanted to show off their literary skills, actors wanted to look like stars, producers and 
marketers wanted the movie to be commercial— the whole crew had competing interests. Hitchcock's 
solution, like Queen Elizabeth's, was to take the central position, in a variant of divide and rule. His 
carefully crafted role as a public celebrity was part of this: his movies' publicity campaigns always 
involved him as spokesperson, and he made bit-part appearances in most of his films, becoming an 
instantly recognizable, endearingly humorous figure. He put himself in the middle of every aspect of 
production, from writing the script before the shoot began to editing the film when the shoot was 
finished. At the same time, he kept all the filmmaking departments, even that of the producer, a little 
out of the loop; information about every detail of the film was kept in his head, his drawings, and his 
notes. No one could bypass him; every decision went through him. Before the film was shot, for 
example, Hitchcock would set out in detail the look of the leading lady's costumes. If the costume 
designer wanted to change anything, she would have to go through him or be caught out in rank 
insubordination. In essence, he was like Rome: all roads led to Hitchcock. 

Within your group, factions may emerge quite subtly by virtue of the fact that people who are 
experts in their area may not tell you everything they're doing. Remember: they see only the small 
picture; you are in charge of the whole production. If you are to lead, you must occupy the center. 
Everything must flow through you. If information is to be withheld, you are the one to do it. That is 
divide and rule: if the different parts of the operation lack access to all the information, they will have 
to come to you to get it. It is not that you micromanage but that you keep overall control of everything 



vital and isolate any potential rival power base. 

Throughout the 1950s and '60s, Major General Edward Lansdale was considered America's 
principal expert in counterinsurgency. Working with President Ramon Magsaysay of the Philippines, 
he had crafted a plan that had defeated the country's Huk guerrilla movement in the early 1950s. 
Counterinsurgency requires a deft hand, more political than military, and for Lansdale the key to 
success was to stamp out government corruption and bring the people close to the government through 
various popular programs. That would deny the insurgents their cause, and they would die of isolation. 
Lansdale thought it folly to imagine that leftist rebels could be defeated by force; in fact, force just 
played into their hands, giving them a cause they could use to rally support. For insurgents, isolation 
from the people is death. 

Think of the people in your group who are working primarily for their own interests as 
insurgents. They are Cassius types who thrive on discontent in the organization, fanning it into 
dissension and factionalism. You can always work to divide such factions once you know about them, 
but the better solution is to keep your soldiers satisfied and contented, giving the insurgents nothing to 
feed on. Bitter and isolated, they will die off on their own. 

The divide-and-rule strategy is invaluable in trying to influence people verbally. Start by 
seeming to take your opponents' side on some issue, occupying their flank. Once there, however, 
create doubt about some part of their argument, tweaking and diverting it a bit. This will lower their 
resistance and maybe create a little inner conflict about a cherished idea or belief. That conflict will 
weaken them, making them vulnerable to further suggestion and guidance. 

Japan's great seventeenth-century swordsman Miyamoto Musashi on several occasions faced 
bands of warriors determined to kill him. The sight of such a group would intimidate most people, or 
at least make them hesitate— a fatal flaw in a samurai. Another tendency would be to lash out 
violently, trying to kill as many of the attackers as possible all at once, but at the risk of losing control 
of the situation. Musashi, however, was above all else a strategist, and he solved these dilemmas in the 
most rational way possible. He would place himself so that the men would have to come at him in a 
line or at an angle. Then he would focus on killing the first man and move swiftly down the line. 
Instead of being overwhelmed or trying too hard, he would break the band into parts. Then he just had 
to kill opponent number one, while leaving himself in position to deal with opponent number two and 
preventing his mind from being clouded and confused by the other attackers awaiting him. The effect 
was that he could retain his focus while keeping his opponents off balance, for as he proceeded down 
the line, they would become the ones who were intimidated and flustered. 

Whether you are beset by many small problems or by one giant problem, make Musashi the 
model for your mental process. If you let the complexity of the situation confuse you and either 
hesitate or lash out without thought, you will lose mental control, which will only add momentum to 
the negative force coming at you. Always divide up the issue at hand, first placing yourself in a central 
position, then proceeding down the line, killing off your problems one by one. It is often wise to begin 
with the smallest problem while keeping the most dangerous one at bay. Solving that one will help 
you create momentum, both physical and psychological, that will help you overwhelm all the rest. 

The most important thing is to move quickly against your enemies, as the Athenians did at 
Marathon. Waiting for troubles to come to you will only multiply them and give them a deadly 
momentum. 
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REVERSAL 

Dividing your forces as a way of creating mobility can be a powerful strategy, as Napoleon 
demonstrated with his flexible system of corps, which let him hit his enemy unpredictably from many 
different angles. But to make his system work, Napoleon needed precise coordination of its parts and 
overall control over their movements— and his goal was ultimately to bring the parts together to strike 
a major blow. In guerrilla warfare a commander will disperse his forces to make them harder to hit, 
but this, too, demands coordination: a guerrilla army cannot succeed if the parts are unable to 
communicate with each other. In general, any division of your forces must be temporary, strategic, 
and controlled. 

THE PLOUGHMAN'S QUARRELSOME SONS 

A ploughman's sons were always quarrelling. He scolded them to no avail--his words did nothing to 
change their ways. So he decided to teach them a practical lesson. He asked them to bring him a 
load of firewood. As soon as they had done this he gave a bundle to each and told them to break it 
all up for him. But, in spite of all their efforts, they were unable to do so. The ploughman therefore 
undid the bundles and handed each of his sons a stick at a time. These they broke without any 
trouble. "So!" said the father, "you too, my children, if you stay bound together, can be invincible to 
your enemies. But if you are divided you will be easy to defeat." 



In attacking a group in order to sow division, be careful that your blow is not too strong, for it 
can have the opposite effect, causing people to unite in times of great danger. That was Hitler's 
miscalculation during the London Blitz, his bombing campaign designed to push England out of 
World War II. Intended to demoralize the British public, the Blitz only made them more determined: 
they were willing to suffer short-term danger in order to beat him in the long run. This bonding effect 
was partly the result of Hitler's brutality, partly the phenomenon of a culture willing to suffer for the 
greater good. 

Finally, in a divided world, power will come from keeping your own group united and cohesive, 



FABLES, AESOP, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 



and your own mind clear and focused on your goals. The best way to maintain unity may seem to be 
the creation of enthusiasm and high morale, but while enthusiasm is important, in time it will 
naturally wane, and if you have come to depend on it, you will fail. Far greater defenses against the 
forces of division are knowledge and strategic thinking. No army or group can be divided if it is aware 
of the enemy's intentions and makes an intelligent response. As Samuel Adams discovered, strategy is 
your only dependable sword and shield. 



EXPOSE AND ATTACK YOUR OPPONENT S SOFT FLANK 



THE TURNING STRATEGY 



When you attack people directly, you stiffen their resistance and make your task that much harder. 
There is a better way: distract your opponents' attention to the front, then attack them from the side, 
where they least expect it. By hitting them where they are soft, tender, and unprotected, you create a 
shock, a moment of weakness for you to exploit. Bait people into going out on a limb, exposing their 
weakness, then rake them with fire from the side. The only way to get stubborn opponents to move is to 
approach them indirectly. 

The Emperor [Napoleon Bonaparte] , while he was quite prepared "to break eggs to make 
omelettes," as von Clausewitz puts it, was always eager to gain total victory for a minimum 
expenditure of manpower and effort. Consequently he disliked having to force a full-scale, fully 
arrayed frontal battle—that is to say, marching directly against the enemy to fight him on ground of 
his (the adversary's) choosing, for such battles were inevitably expensive and rarely conclusive 
(Borodino in 1812 is a case in point). Instead, whenever possible, after pinning the foe frontally by 
a feint attack, he marched his main army by the quickest possible "safe" route, hidden by the 
cavalry screen and natural obstacles, to place himself on the rear or flank of his opponent. Once 
this move had been successfully achieved, he occupied a natural barrier or "strategical curtain" 
(usually a river line or mountain range), ordered the blocking of all crossings, and thus isolated 
his intended victim from his rear depots and reduced his chances of reinforcement. Thereafter, 
Napoleon advanced relentlessly toward the foe's army, offering him only two alternatives—to fight 
for survival on ground not of his own choosing, or to surrender. The advantages afforded by such a 
strategy are obvious. The enemy army would be both taken by surprise and almost certainly 
demoralized by the sudden apparition of the enemy army in its rear, cutting its communications. 

THE CAMPAIGNS OF NAPOLEON, DAVID G. CHANDLER, 1966 

TURNING THE FLANK 

In 1793, Louis XIV and his wife, Marie Antoinette, the king and queen of France, were beheaded by 
order of the new government put in place after the French Revolution. Marie Antoinette was the 
daughter of Maria Theresa, the empress of Austria, and as a result of her death the Austrians became 
determined enemies of France. Early in 1796 they prepared to invade the country from northern Italy, 
which at the time was an Austrian possession. 

In April of that year, the twenty-six-year-old Napoleon Bonaparte was given command of the 
French army in Italy and charged with a simple mission: to prevent these Austrian armies from 
entering France. Under Napoleon, for the first time since the revolution not only were the French able 
to hold a defensive position, but they successfully went on the offensive, pushing the Austrians 
steadily east. Shocking as it was to lose to the revolutionary army, it was downright humiliating to be 
defeated by an unknown general on his first campaign. For six months the Austrians sent armies to 
defeat Napoleon, but he forced each one to retreat into the fortress of Mantua, until finally this 
stronghold was crammed with Austrian soldiers. 

Leaving a force at Mantua to pin down the Austrians, Napoleon established his base to the north, 
in the pivotal city of Verona. If the Austrians were to win the war, they would somehow have to push 
him out of Verona and free up the starving soldiers trapped in Mantua. And they were running out of 



time. 

In October 1796, Baron Joseph d'Alvintzi was given command of some 50,000 Austrian soldiers 
and the urgent mission of expelling the French from Verona. An experienced commander and clever 
strategist, d'Alvintzi studied Napoleon's Italian campaign carefully and came to respect his enemy. To 
defeat this brilliant young general, the Austrians would have to be more flexible, and d'Alvintzi 
thought he had the solution: he would divide his army into two columns, one under himself, the other 
under the Russian general Paul Davidovich. The columns would separately march south, converging at 
Verona. At the same time, d'Alvintzi would launch a campaign of deception to make Napoleon think 
that Davidovich's army was small (it was in fact 18,000 men strong), merely a holding force to protect 
the Austrian lines of communication. If Napoleon underestimated Davidovich, the Russian general 
would face less opposition and his way to Verona would be smooth. D'Alvintzi's plan was to trap 
Napoleon between the jaws of these two armies. 

The Austrians entered northern Italy in early November. To d'Alvintzi's delight, Napoleon 
seemed to have fallen for their trick; he sent a relatively light force against Davidovich, who promptly 
gave the French in Italy their first real defeat and began his advance toward Verona. Meanwhile 
d'Alvintzi himself advanced all the way to a point not far from Verona and was poised to fall on the 
city from the east. As he pored over his maps, d'Alvintzi took pleasure in his plan. If Napoleon sent 
more men to stop Davidovich, he would weaken Verona against d'Alvintzi. If he tried to block 
d'Alvintzi's entrance from the east, he would weaken Verona against Davidovich. If he sought 
reinforcements from his troops at Mantua, he would free up the 20,000 Austrian soldiers trapped there 
and they would gobble him up from the south. D'Alvintzi also knew that Napoleon's men were 
exhausted and hungry. Having fought for six months without rest, they were at a breaking point. Not 
even a young genius like Napoleon could escape this trap. 

A few days later, d'Alvintzi advanced to the village of Caldiero, at Verona's doorstep. There he 
inflicted another defeat on the French troops sent to stop him. After a string of victories, Napoleon had 
now lost two battles in a row; the pendulum had swung against him. 

As d'Alvintzi prepared for his final pounce on Verona, he received confusing news: against all 
prediction Napoleon had in fact divided his army in Verona, but instead of sending parts of it against 
either d'Alvintzi or Davidovich, he had marched a sizable force somewhere to the southeast. The next 
day this army appeared outside the town of Areola. If the French crossed the river to Areola and 
advanced a few miles north, they would directly cross d'Alvintzi's line of communications and of 
retreat, and they would be able to seize his supply depots at Villa Nova. Having this large French army 
to his rear was more than alarming; d'Alvintzi was forced to forget about Verona for the moment and 
hastily marched east. 

He had retreated in the nick of time and was able to halt the French before they could cross the 
river and attack Villa Nova. For several days the two armies settled into a fiercely contested battle for 
the bridge at Areola. Napoleon himself led several charges and was nearly killed. A portion of the 
troops blocking Mantua were dispatched north to reinforce the French at Areola, but d'Alvintzi's army 
hunkered down, and the battle turned into a stalemate. 

On the third day of fighting, d'Alvintzi's soldiers— their lines thinned by relentless French 
attacks— were preparing for another battle for the bridge when they suddenly heard trumpets blaring 
from their southern flank. A French force had somehow crossed the river below the bridge and was 
marching toward the Austrian flank at Areola. The sound of trumpets was quickly replaced by shouts 
and the whizzing of bullets. The sudden appearance of the French on their flank was too much for the 
wearied Austrians; not waiting to see the size of the French force, they panicked and fled the scene. 
The French poured across the river. D'Alvintzi gathered up his men as best he could and managed to 
lead them east to safety. But the battle for Verona was lost, and with it the doom of Mantua was 



sealed. 

Somehow Napoleon had managed to snatch victory from defeat. The battle of Areola helped 
forge the legend of his invincibility. 



Now came the critical problem of judging the correct moment for the enveloping force to reveal its 
disconcerting position on the enemy flank. For maximum effect, it was important that this should 
not occur before the enemy had committed all or most of his reserves to the frontal battle, and this 
need for accurate timing of the flank attack called for the greatest judgment on the part of 
Napoleon and his key subordinates. The former had to judge the moment when all the enemy troops 
were indeed committed to the frontal battle (and with the billowing clouds of black-powder smoke 
obliterating the scene this was no easy matter); the latter had the task of keeping their eager troops 
"on the leash" so as to avoid any premature attack disclosing their presence. Then, when the exact 
moment came, Napoleon would give the signal... Then the attaque debordante would spring to life. 
A roar of cannon away on his hitherto secure flank would cause the enemy to look apprehensively 
over his shoulder, and before long the spyglasses of his anxious staff would be able to detect a line 
of dust and smoke crawling ever nearer from the flank or rear. This threat to his communications 
and line of retreat could not be ignored. The enemy general might now theoretically adopt one of 
two courses (but in practice only one). He could either order an immediate general retreat to slip 
out of the trap before it shut behind his army (although this was generally out of the question, as 
Napoleon would of course launch a general frontal attack against all sectors of the enemy line to 
coincide with the unmasking of his flanking force and thus pin the foe still tighter to the ground he 
was holding); or he would be compelled to find troops from somewhere to form a new line at right 
angles to his main position to face the new onslaught and protect his flank. As all reserves were 
(ideally) already committed to battle, this could be easily and quickly effected only by deliberately 
weakening those frontal sectors closest to the new threat. This thinning out of the enemy front is 
what Napoleon termed "the Event"--and was of course exactly what he intended to have happen. 
The curtain on the first act would now fall; the enemy was reacting as required; the destruction of 
the cohesion of his line, the final ruination of his equilibrium, could now be undertaken with 
practically a guarantee of ultimate success. 

THE CAMPAIGNS OF NAPOLEON, DAVID G. CHANDLER, 1966 

Interpretation 

Napoleon was no magician, and his defeat of the Austrians in Italy was deceptively simple. Facing two 
armies converging on him, he calculated that d'Alvintzi's was the more imminent danger. The fight for 
Caldiero encouraged the Austrians to think that Verona would be defended through direct, frontal 
confrontation. But Napoleon instead divided his army and sent the larger portion of it to threaten the 
Austrian supply depot and lines of communication and retreat. Had d'Alvintzi ignored the threat and 
advanced on Verona, he would have moved farther away from his critical base of operations and put 
himself in great jeopardy; had he stayed put, Napoleon would have squeezed him between two armies. 
In fact, Napoleon knew d'Alvintzi would have to retreat— the threat was too real— and once he had done 
so, he would have relinquished the initiative. At Areola, sensing that the enemy was tiring, Napoleon 
sent a small contingent to cross the river to the south and march on the Austrian flank, with 
instructions to make as much noise as possible— trumpets, shouts, gunfire. The presence of this 
attacking force, small though it was, would induce panic and collapse. The ruse worked. 

This maneuver— the manoeuvre sur les derrieres, Napoleon called it— would become a favorite 
strategy of his. Its success was based on two truths: First, generals like to place their armies in a 



strong frontal position, whether to make an attack or to meet one. Napoleon would often play on this 
tendency to face forward in battle by seeming to engage the enemy frontally; in the fog of battle, it 
was hard to tell that really only half of his army was deployed here, and meanwhile he would sneak 
the other half to the side or rear. Second, an army sensing attack from the flank is alarmed and 
vulnerable and must turn to face the threat. This moment of turning contains great weakness and 
confusion. Even an army in the stronger position, like d'Alvintzi's at Verona, will almost always lose 
cohesion and balance as it turns. 

Learn from the great master himself: attacking from the front is rarely wise. The soldiers facing 
you will be tightly packed in, a concentration of force that will amplify their power to resist you. Go 
for their flank, their vulnerable side. This principle is applicable to conflicts or encounters of any 
scale. 

Individuals often show their flank, signal their vulnerability, by its opposite, the front they show 
most visibly to the world. This front can be an aggressive personality, a way of dealing with people by 
pushing them around. Or it can be some obvious defense mechanism, a focus on keeping out intruders 
to maintain stability in their lives. It can be their most cherished beliefs and ideas; it can be the way 
they make themselves liked. The more you get people to expose this front, to show more of 
themselves and the directions they tend to move in, the more their unprotected flanks will come into 
focus— unconscious desires, gaping insecurities, precarious alliances, uncontrollable compulsions. 
Once you move on their flanks, your targets will turn to face you and lose their equilibrium. All 
enemies are vulnerable from their sides. There is no defense against a well-designed flanking 
maneuver. 

Opposition to the truth is inevitable, especially if it takes the form of a new idea, but the degree of 
resistance can be diminished—by giving thought not only to the aim but to the method of approach. 
Avoid a frontal attack on a long-established position; instead, seek to turn it by flank movement, so 

that a more penetrable side is exposed to the thrust of truth. 

—B. H. Liddell Hart (1895-1970) 

OCCUPYING THE FLANK 

As a young man, Julius Caesar (100-44 B.C.) was once captured by pirates. They asked for a ransom 
of twenty talents; laughing, he replied that a man of his nobility was worth fifty talents, and he 
volunteered to pay that sum. His attendants were sent for the money, and Caesar was left alone with 
these bloodthirsty pirates. For the weeks he remained among them, he participated in their games and 
revelry, even playing a little rough with them, joking that he would have them crucified someday. 

Amused by this spirited yet affectionate young man, the pirates practically adopted him as their 
own. But once the ransom was paid and Caesar was freed, he proceeded to the nearest port, manned 
some ships at his own expense, then went after the pirates and surprised them in their lair. At first they 
welcomed him back— but Caesar had them arrested, took back the money he had given them, and, as 
promised, had them crucified. In the years to come, many would learn— whether to their delight or to 
their horror— that this was how Caesar did battle. 

Caesar, however, did not always exact retribution. In 62 B.C., during a religious ceremony in 
Caesar's home, a young man named Publius Clodius was caught among the female celebrants, dressed 
as a woman and cavorting with Caesar's wife, Pompeia. This was considered an outrage, and Caesar 
immediately divorced Pompeia, saying, "My wife must be above suspicion." Yet when Clodius was 
arrested and tried for sacrilege, Caesar used his money and influence to get the youth acquitted. He 
was more than repaid a few years later, when he was preparing to leave Rome for wars in Gaul and 



needed someone to protect his interests while he was away. He used his clout to get Clodius named to 
the political office of tribune, and in that position Clodius doggedly supported Caesar's interests, 
stirring up so much trouble in the Senate with his obnoxious maneuvers that no one had the time or 
inclination to intrigue against the absent general. 

During this survey one impression became increasingly strong—that, throughout the ages, effective 
results in war have rarely been attained unless the approach has had such indirectness as to ensure 
the opponent's unreadiness to meet it. The indirectness has usually been physical, and always 
psychological. In strategy, the longest way round is often the shortest way home. More and more 
clearly has the lesson emerged that a direct approach to one's mental object, or physical objective, 
along the "line of natural expectation" for the opponent, tends to produce negative results. The 
reason has been expressed vividly in Napoleon's dictum that "the moral is to the physical as three 
to one." It may be expressed scientifically by saying that, while the strength of an opposing force or 
country lies outwardly in its numbers and resources, these are fundamentally dependent upon 
stability of control, morale, and supply. To move along the line of natural expectation consolidates 
the opponent's balance and thus increases his resisting power. In war, as in wrestling, the attempt 
to throw the opponent without loosening his foothold and upsetting his balance results in self- 
exhaustion, increasing in disproportionate ratio to the effective strain put upon him. Success by 
such a method only becomes possible through an immense margin of superior strength in some 
form—and, even so, tends to lose decisiveness. In most campaigns the dislocation of the enemy's 
psychological and physical balance has been the vital prelude to a successful attempt at his 
overthrow. 

STRATEGY, B. H. LIDDELL HART, 1954 

The three most powerful men in Rome at the time were Caesar, Crassus, and Pompey. Fearing 
Pompey, a popular and famously successful general, Crassus tried to form a secret alliance with 
Caesar, but Caesar balked; instead, a few years later, he approached the wary Pompey (who was 
suspicious of and hostile toward Caesar as a possible future rival) and suggested they form their own 
alliance. In return he promised to support some of Pompey's political proposals, which had been 
stalled in the Senate. Surprised, Pompey agreed, and Crassus, not wanting to be left out, agreed to join 
the group to form the First Triumvirate, which was to rule Rome for the next several years. 

In 53 B.C., Crassus was killed in battle in Syria, and a power struggle quickly emerged between 
Pompey and Caesar. Civil war seemed inevitable, and Pompey had more support in the Senate. In 50 
B.C., the Senate ordered that both Caesar (who was fighting in Gaul at the time) and Pompey should 
send one of their legions to Syria to support the Roman army fighting there. But since Pompey had 
already lent Caesar a legion for the war in Gaul, he proposed to send that one to Syria— so that Caesar 
would have lost two legions instead of one, weakening him for the impending war. 

Caesar did not complain. He sent off the two legions, one of which, however— as he had expected- 
-did not go to Syria but was conveniently quartered near Rome, at Pompey's disposal. Before the two 
legions left, Caesar paid each soldier handsomely. He also instructed their officers to spread the rumor 
in Rome that his troops still in Gaul were exhausted and that, should he dare to send them against 
Pompey, they would switch sides as soon as they had crossed the Alps. Coming to believe these false 
reports, and expecting massive defections, Pompey did not trouble to recruit more soldiers for the 
imminent war, which he would later regret. 

In January of 49 B.C., Caesar crossed the Rubicon, the river between Gaul and Italy, a dramatic, 
unexpected move that initiated the Civil War. Caught by surprise, Pompey fled with his legions to 



Greece, where he began to prepare a major operation. As Caesar marched south, many of Pompey's 
supporters, left behind in Rome, were terrified. Caesar had established a reputation in Gaul for brutal 
treatment of the enemy, leveling whole towns and killing their inhabitants. Yet when Caesar took the 
key town of Corfinium, capturing important senators and army officers who had fought there 
alongside troops loyal to Pompey, he did not punish these men; in fact, he returned to them the monies 
his soldiers had looted in taking the town. This remarkable act of clemency became the model for his 
treatment of Pompey's supporters. Instead of Caesar's men switching allegiance to Pompey, it was 
Pompey's who now became the most ardent followers of Caesar. As a result, Caesar's march on Rome 
was quick and bloodless. 

Next, although Pompey had established his base in Greece, Caesar decided to first attack his 
flank: the large army he had quartered in Spain. Over several months of campaigning, he completely 
outmaneuvered this force, led by Pompey's generals Afranius and Petreius, and finally cornered them. 
They were surrounded, the situation was hopeless, and Afranius and many of the soldiers, knowing of 
Caesar's gentle treatment of his enemies, sent word that they were ready to surrender; but Petreius, 
horrified at this betrayal, ordered that any soldier who supported Caesar be slaughtered. Then, 
determined to go down fighting, he led his remaining men out of the camp for battle— but Caesar 
refused to engage. The soldiers were unable to fight. 

Finally, desperately low in supplies, Pompey's men surrendered. This time they could expect the 
worst, for Caesar knew about the massacre in the camp— yet once again he pardoned Petreius and 
Afranius and simply disbanded their army, giving the soldiers supplies and money for their return to 
Rome. Hearing of this, the Spanish cities still loyal to Pompey quickly changed sides. In a matter of 
three months, Roman Spain had been conquered through a combination of maneuver and diplomacy, 
and with barely a drop of blood spilled. 

In the following months, Pompey's political support in Rome evaporated. All he had left was his 
army. His defeat by Caesar at the Battle of Pharsalus, in northern Greece, a year later merely put the 
seal on his inevitable destruction. 

Interpretation 

Caesar discovered early on in his political life that there are many ways to conquer. Most people 
advance more or less directly, attempting to overpower their opponents. But unless they kill the foes 
they beat this way, they are merely creating long-term enemies who harbor deep resentment and will 
eventually make trouble. Enough such enemies and life becomes dangerous. 

Caesar found another way to do battle, taking the fight out of his enemies through strategic and 
cunning generosity. Disarmed like this, enemy becomes ally, negative becomes positive. Later on, if 
necessary, when the former foe's guard is down, you can exact retribution, as Caesar did with the 
pirates. Behave more gently, though, and your enemy may become your best follower. So it was with 
Publius Clodius, who, after disgracing Caesar's home, became the devoted agent of the general's dirty 
work. 

When the Civil War broke out, Caesar understood that it was a political phenomenon as much as 
a military one— in fact, what mattered most was the support of the Senate and the Romans. His acts of 
mercy were part of a calculated campaign to disarm his enemies and isolate Pompey. In essence, what 
Caesar was doing here was occupying his enemies' flank. Instead of attacking them frontally and 
engaging them directly in battle, he would take their side, support their causes, give them gifts, charm 
them with words and favors. With Caesar apparently on their side, both politically and 
psychologically they had no front to fight against, nothing to oppose. In contact with Caesar, all 
hostility toward him melted away. This way of waging war allowed him to defeat the militarily 
superior Pompey. 



THE TENTH LABOUR: THE CATTLE OF GERYON 

Heracles' Tenth Labour was to fetch the famous cattle of Geryon from Erytheia, an island near the 
Ocean stream, without either demand or payment. Geryon, a son of Chrysaor and Callirrhoe, a 
daughter of the Titan Oceanus, was the King of Tartessus in Spain, and reputedly the strongest man 
alive. He had been born with three heads, six hands, and three bodies joined together at the waist. 
Geryon's shambling red cattle, beasts of marvellous beauty, were guarded by the herdsman 
Eurytion, son of Ares, and by the two-headed watchdog Orthrus— formerly Atlas' property— born of 
Typhoon and Echidne.... On his arrival, [Hercules] ascended Mount Abas. The dog Orthrus rushed 
at him, barking, but Heracles' club struck him lifeless; and Eurytion, Geryon's herdsman, hurrying 
to Orthrus' aid, died in the same manner. Heracles then proceeded to drive away the cattle. 
Menoetes, who was pasturing the cattle of Hades near by— but Heracles had left these untouched— 
took the news to Geryon. Challenged to battle, Heracles ran to Geryon's flank and shot him 
sideways through all three bodies with a single arrow.... As Hera hastened to Geryon's assistance, 
Heracles wounded her with an arrow in the right breast, and she fled. Thus he won the cattle, 
without either demand or payment. 

THE GREEK MYTHS, VOL. 2, ROBERT GRAVES, 1955 

Life is full of hostility— some of it overt, some clever and under-handed. Conflict is inevitable; 
you will never have total peace. Instead of imagining you can avoid these clashes of will, accept them 
and know that the way you deal with them will decide your success in life. What good is it to win little 
battles, to succeed in pushing people around here and there, if in the long run you create silent 
enemies who will sabotage you later? At all cost you must gain control of the impulse to fight your 
opponents directly. Instead occupy their flank. Disarm them and make them your ally; you can decide 
later whether to keep them on your side or to exact revenge. Taking the fight out of people through 
strategic acts of kindness, generosity, and charm will clear your path, helping you to save energy for 
the fights you cannot avoid. Find their flank— the support people crave, the kindness they will respond 
to, the favor that will disarm them. In the political world we live in, the flank is the path to power. 

Your gentleness shall force More than your force move us to gentleness. 

AS YOU LIKE IT, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1616 

Let us see if by moderation we can win all hearts and secure a lasting victory, since by cruelty 
others have been unable to escape from hatred and maintain their victory for any length of time.... 
This is a new way of conquering, to strengthen one's position by kindness and generosity. 

-Julius Caesar (100-44 B.C.) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

The conflict and struggle we go through today are astounding— far greater than those faced by our 
ancestors. In war the passages of armies are marked with arrows on maps. If we had to map the battles 
of our own daily lives, we would draw thousands of those arrows, a constant traffic of moves and 
maneuvers— not to speak of the arrows actually hitting us, the people trying to persuade us of one thing 
or another, to move us in a particular direction, to bend us to their will, their product, their cause. 

Because so many people are constantly shifting for power, our social world becomes blanketed in 
barely disguised aggression. In this situation it requires time and patience to be indirect; in the daily 
rush to move and influence people, the subtle approach is too difficult and time-consuming, so people 
tend to take the direct route to what they want. To convince us of the correctness of their ideas, they 



use argument and rhetoric, growing ever louder and more emotional. They push and pull with words, 
actions, and orders. Even those more passive players who use the tools of manipulation and guilt are 
quite direct, not in the least subtle, in the paths they choose; witness a few of their maneuvers and they 
are rather easy to figure out. 

When, in the course of studying a long series of military campaigns, I first came to perceive the 
superiority of the indirect over the direct approach, I was looking merely for light upon strategy. 
With deepened reflection, however, I began to realize that the indirect approach had a much wider 
application—that it was a law of life in all spheres: a truth of philosophy. Its fulfillment was seen to 
be the key to practical achievement in dealing with any problem where the human factor 
predominates, and a conflict of wills tends to spring from an underlying concern for all interests. 
In all such cases, the direct assault of new ideas provokes a stubborn resistance, thus intensifying 
the difficulty of producing a change of outlook. Conversion is achieved more easily and rapidly by 
unsuspected infiltration of a different idea or by an argument that turns the flank of instinctive 
opposition. The indirect approach is as fundamental to the realm of politics as to the realm of sex. 
In commerce, the suggestion that there is a bargain to be secured is far more important than any 
direct appeal to buy. And in any sphere, it is proverbial that the surest way of gaining a superior's 
acceptance of a new idea is to weaken resistance before attempting to overcome it; and the effect is 
best attained by drawing the other party out of his defences. 

STRATEGY, B. H. LIDDELL HART, 1954 

The result of all of this is twofold: we have all become more defensive, resistant to change. To 
maintain some peace and stability in our lives, we build our castle walls ever higher and thicker. Even 
so, the increasingly direct brutality of daily life is impossible to avoid. All those arrows hitting us 
infect us with their energy; we cannot help but try to give back what we get. Reacting to direct 
maneuvers, we find ourselves dragged into head-to-head arguments and battles. It takes effort to step 
away from this vicious arena and consider another approach. 

You must ask yourself this question: what is the point of being direct and frontal if it only 
increases people's resistance, and makes them more certain of their own ideas? Directness and honesty 
may give you a feeling of relief, but they also stir up antagonism. As tactics they are ineffective. In 
war itself— blood war, not the interpersonal wars of everyday life— frontal battles have become rare. 
Military officers have come to realize that direct attack increases resistance, while indirection lowers 
it. 

The people who win true power in the difficult modern world are those who have learned 
indirection. They know the value of approaching at an angle, disguising their intentions, lowering the 
enemy's resistance, hitting the soft, exposed flank instead of butting horns. Rather than try to push or 
pull people, they coax them to turn in the direction they desire. This takes effort but pays dividends 
down the road in reduced conflict and greater results. 

The key to any flanking maneuver is to proceed in steps. Your initial move cannot reveal your 
intentions or true line of attack. Make Napoleon's manoeuvre sur les derrieres your model: First hit 
them directly, as Napoleon did the Austrians at Caldiero, to hold their attention to the front. Let them 
come at you mano a mano. An attack from the side now will be unexpected and hard to combat. 

At a palace reception in Paris in 1856, all eyes were on a new arrival on the scene: an eighteen- 
year-old Italian aristocrat called the Countess de Castiglione. She was stunningly beautiful and more: 
she carried herself like a Greek statue come to life. Emperor Napoleon II, a notorious womanizer, 
could not help but take notice and be fascinated, but for the moment that was all— he tended to prefer 



more hot-blooded women. Yet as he saw her again over the months that followed, he became intrigued 
despite himself. 

In events at court, Napoleon and the countess would exchange glances and occasional remarks. 
She always left before he could engage her in conversation. She wore stunning dresses, and long after 
the evening was over, her image would return to his mind. 

What drove the emperor crazy was that he apparently didn't excite her— she seemed only 
modestly interested in him. He began to court her assiduously, and after weeks of assault, she finally 
succumbed. Yet even now that she was his mistress, he still sensed her coldness, still had to pursue 
her, was never sure of her feelings. At parties, too, she would draw men's attention like a magnet, 
making him furiously jealous. The affair went on, but before too long the emperor naturally tired of 
the countess and moved on to another woman. Even so, while it lasted, he could think of no one else. 

Six in the fifth place means: The tusk of a gelded boar. Good fortune. Here the restraining of the 
impetuous forward drive is achieved in an indirect way. A boar's tusk is in itself dangerous, but if 
the boar's nature is altered, the tusk is no longer a menace. Thus also where men are concerned, 
wild force should not be combated directly. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

In Paris at the time was Victor-Emmanuel, the king of Piedmont, the countess's home. Italy was 
divided into small states like this one at the time, but with France's support it would soon become a 
unified nation, and Victor-Emmanuel harbored the secret desire to become its first king. In her 
conversations with Napoleon, the countess would occasionally talk of the king of Piedmont, praising 
his character and describing his love of France and his strength as a leader. The emperor could only 
agree: Victor-Emmanuel would make the perfect king of Italy. Soon Napoleon was broaching this idea 
with his advisers, then actively promoting Victor-Emmanuel for the throne as if it were his own idea— 
and eventually he made this happen. Little did he know: his affair with the countess had been set up by 
Victor-Emmanuel and his clever adviser, the Count di Cavour. They had planted her in Paris to seduce 
Napoleon and slowly insinuate the idea of Victor-Emmanuel's promotion. 

After this meeting a story about Mao's methods went the rounds of Shanghai's remaining executive 
suites. Mao called in Liu [Shaoqi] and Zhou [Enlai] . He had a question for them: "How would you 
make a cat eat pepper?" Liu spoke up first. "That's easy," said the number-two man. "You get 
somebody to hold the cat, stuff the pepper in its mouth, and push it down with a chopstick. " Mao 
raised his hands in horror at such a made-in-Moscow solution. "Never use force.... Everything must 
be voluntary. " Zhou had been listening. Mao inquired what the premier would do with the cat. "I 
would starve the cat," replied the man who had often walked the tightrope of opportunity. "Then I 
would wrap the pepper with a slice of meat. If the cat is sufficiently hungry it will swallow it 
whole. " Mao did not agree with Zhou any more than with Liu. "One must not use deceit either— 
never fool the people." What, then would the Chairman himself do? "Easy," he said—concurring 
with Liu at least on that. "You rub the pepper thoroughly into the cat's backside. When it burns, the 
cat will lick it off— and be happy that it is permitted to do so." 

MAO: A BIOGRAPHY, ROSS TERRILL, 1999 

The countess's seduction of the emperor had been planned like an elaborate military campaign, 
right down to the dresses she would wear, the words she would say, the glances she would throw. Her 
discreet way of roping him in was a classic flanking attack, a seductive manoeuvre sur les derrieres . 



The countess's cold beauty and fascinating manner drew the emperor on until he had advanced so far 
that he was convinced it was he who was the aggressor. Holding his attention to the front, the countess 
worked to the side, subtly conjuring the idea of crowning Victor-Emmanuel. Had she pursued the 
emperor directly or suggested the crowning of the king in so many words, not only would she have 
failed, but she would have pushed the emperor in the opposite direction. Drawn forward frontally by 
his weakness for a beautiful woman, he was vulnerable to gentle persuasion on his flank. 

Maneuvers like this one should be the model for your attempts at persuasion. Never reveal your 
intentions or goals; instead use charm, pleasant conversation, humor, flattery— whatever works— to 
hold people's attention to the front. Their focus elsewhere, their flank is exposed, and now when you 
drop hints or suggest subtle changes in direction, the gates are open and the walls are down. They are 
disarmed and maneuverable. 

Think of people's ego and vanity as a kind of front. When they are attacking you and you don't 
know why, it is often because you have inadvertently threatened their ego, their sense of importance in 
the world. Whenever possible, you must work to make people feel secure about themselves. Again, 
use whatever works: subtle flattery, a gift, an unexpected promotion, an offer of alliance, a 
presentation of you and they as equals, a mirroring of their ideas and values. All these things will 
make them feel anchored in their frontal position relative to the world, lowering their defenses and 
making them like you. Secure and comfortable, they are now set up for a flanking maneuver. This is 
particularly devastating with a target whose ego is delicate. 

A common way of using the flanking maneuver in war is to get your enemies to expose 
themselves on a weak salient. This means maneuvering them onto ground or luring them to advance in 
such a way that their front is narrow and their flanks are long— a delicious target for a side attack. 

In 1519, Hernan Cortes landed with a small army in eastern Mexico, planning to realize his 
dream of conquering the Aztec Empire. But first he had to conquer his own men, particularly a small 
yet vocal group of supporters of Diego de Velazquez, the governor of Cuba, who had sent Cortes on no 
more than a scouting mission and who coveted the conquest of Mexico himself. Velazquez's 
supporters caused trouble for Cortes at every step, constantly conspiring against him. One bone of 
contention was gold, which the Spanish were to collect for delivery to the king of Spain. Cortes had 
been letting his soldiers barter for gold but then had been using that gold to buy food. This practice, 
Velazquez's men argued, must end. 

Appearing to concede, Cortes suggested the Velazquez men appoint a treasurer. They quickly 
named one of their own, and with their help this man began to collect everyone's gold. This policy, 
naturally, proved extremely unpopular with the soldiers, who were braving enormous dangers for little 
benefit. They complained bitterly— but Cortes just pointed to the men who had insisted on this policy 
in the name of the governor of Cuba. He personally, of course, had never been in favor of it. Soon the 
Velazquez men were universally hated, and Cortes, at the urgent request of the other soldiers, gladly 
rescinded the policy. From then on, the conspirators could get nowhere with the men. They were 
exposed and despised. 

Cortes used this strategy often to deal with dissenters and troublemakers. At first he would seem 
to go along with their ideas, would even encourage them to take things further. In essence, he would 
get his enemies to expose themselves on a weak salient, where their selfish or unpopular ideas could 
be revealed. Now he had a target to hit. 

When people present their ideas and arguments, they often censor themselves, trying to appear 
more conciliatory and flexible than is actually the case. If you attack them directly from the front, you 
end up not getting very far, because there isn't much there to aim at. Instead try to make them go 
further with their ideas, giving you a bigger target. Do this by standing back, seeming to go along, and 
baiting them into moving rashly ahead. (You can also make them emotional, pushing their buttons, 



getting them to say more than they had wanted to.) They will expose themselves on a weak salient, 
advancing an indefensible argument or position that will make them look ridiculous. The key is never 
to strike too early. Give your opponents time to hang themselves. 

Inner truth. Pigs and fishes. Good fortune. It furthers one to cross the great water. Perseverance 
furthers. Pigs and fishes are the least intelligent of all animals and therefore the most difficult to 
influence. The force of inner truth must grow great indeed before its influence can extend to such 
creatures. In dealing with persons as intractable and as difficult to influence as a pig or a fish, the 
whole secret of success depends on finding the right way of approach. One must first rid oneself of 
all prejudice and, so to speak, let the psyche of the other person act on one without restraint. Then 
one will establish contact with him, understand and gain power over him. When a door has been 
thus opened, the force of one's personality will influence him. If in this way one finds no obstacles 
insurmountable, one can undertake even the most dangerous things, such as crossing the great 
water, and succeed. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

In a political world, people are dependent on their social position. They need support from as 
many sources as possible. That support, the base of most people's power, presents a rich flank to 
expose and attack. Franklin D. Roosevelt knew that a politician's vulnerable flank was the electorate, 
the people who might or might not vote for him in his next race. Roosevelt could get a politician to 
sign off on a bill or support a nomination, whatever his real thoughts about the issues, by threatening a 
maneuver that would injure the other man's popularity with his constituents. A flanking attack on 
someone's social status and reputation will make him or her turn to face this menace, giving you 
ample room to maneuver the opponent in other directions. 

The Book of Changes (I Ching) is often considered the Oriental apotheosis of adaptation, of 
flexibility. In this book the recurring theme is one of observing life and blending with its flow in 
order to survive and develop. In effect, the theme of this work is that everything in existence can be 
a source of conflict, of danger, and, ultimately, of violence if opposed from the wrong angle or in 
the wrong manner— that is, if confronted directly at the point of its maximum strength, since this 
approach renders the encounter potentially devastating. By the same token, any and every 
occurrence can be dealt with by approaching it from the right angle and in the proper manner—that 
is, at its source, before it can develop full power, or from the sides (the vulnerable "flanks of a 
tiger"). 

SECRETS OF THE SAMURAI, OSCAR RATTI AND ADELE WESTBROOK, 1973 

The more subtle and indirect your maneuvers in life, the better. In 1801, Napoleon suddenly 
offered Russia the chance to become the protector of the island of Malta, then under French control. 
That would give the Russians an important base in the Mediterranean. The offer seemed generous, but 
Napoleon knew that the English would soon take control of the island, for they coveted it and had the 
forces in place to take it, and the French navy was too weak to hold it. The English and the Russians 
were allies, but their alliance would be endangered by a squabble over Malta. That discord was 
Napoleon's goal all along. 

The ultimate evolution of strategy is toward more and more indirection. An opponent who cannot 
see where you are heading is at a severe disadvantage. The more angles you use— like a cue ball in 
billiards caroming off several sides of the table— the harder it will be for your opponents to defend 



themselves. Whenever possible, calculate your moves to produce this caroming effect. It is the perfect 
disguise for your aggression. 



Image: The Lobster. The creature seems intimidating 
and impenetrable, with its sharp claws quick to grab, 
its hard protective shell its powerful tail propelling 
it out of danger. Handle it directly and you will 
pay the price. But turn it over with a suck 
to reveal it* tender underside and 
the creature is rendered 
h e I p I e 

Authority: It is by turning the enemy, by attacking his flank, that battles are won. 

-Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821) 

REVERSAL 

In politics, occupying the flank by taking a similar position to the other side, co-opting its ideas for 
your own purposes, is a powerful ploy, one that President Clinton used to great effect in his 
triangulations with the Republicans. This gives the opponent nothing to strike at, no room to 
maneuver. But staying too long on the opponent's flank can bring a price: the public— the real soft 
flank for any politician— loses its sense of what the triangulator stands for, what sets him and his party 
apart from the other side. Over time this can prove dangerous; polarity (see chapter 1)— creating the 
appearance of sharp differences— is more effective in the long run. Beware of occupying the 
opponent's flank at the expense of exposing your own. 



ENVELOP THE ENEMY 



THE ANNIHILATION STRATEGY 



People will use any kind of gap in your defenses to attack you or revenge themselves on you. So offer 
no gaps. The secret is to envelop your opponents—create relentless pressure on them from all sides, 
dominate their attention, and close off their access to the outside world. Make your attacks 
unpredictable to create a vaporous feeling of vulnerability. Finally, as you sense their weakening 
resolve, crush their willpower by tightening the noose. The best encirclements are psychological— you 
have surrounded their minds. 

THE HORNS OF THE BEAST 

In December 1878 the British declared war on the Zulus, the warrior tribe of present-day South Africa. 
The rather flimsy pretext was border troubles between Zululand and the British state of Natal; the real 
aim was to destroy the Zulu army, the last remaining native force threatening British interests in the 
area, and to absorb Zulu territories into a British-run confederation of states. The British commander, 
Lieutenant General Lord Chelmsford, drafted a plan to invade Zululand with three columns, the 
central one aimed at the capital of Ulundi, the heart of the kingdom. 

Legend has it that Shaka altered the nature of fighting in the region for ever, by inventing a heavy, 
broad-bladed spear designed to withstand the stresses of close-quarter combat. Perhaps he did: 
certainly both Zulu sources and the accounts of white travellers and officials in the nineteenth 
century credit him with this achievement... His military innovations made an impact on Zulu 
folklore, if nothing else, for Shaka certainly developed fighting techniques to an unprecedented 
degree, and there is a wealth of stories concerning his prowess as a warrior: he may, indeed, have 
been one of the great military geniuses of his age. In place of the loose skirmishing tactics with 
light throwing spears, Shaka trained his warriors to advance rapidly in tight formations and 
engage hand-to-hand, battering the enemy with larger war-shields, then skewering their foes with 
the new spear as they were thrown off balance. If the results are anything to judge by, Shaka's 
capacity for conquest must have been dramatic. By 1824 the Zulus had eclipsed all their rivals, and 
had extended their influence over an area many times larger than their original homeland. 

THE ANATOMY OF THE ZULU ARMY, IAN KNIGHT, 1995 

Many Englishmen in Natal were thrilled at the prospect of war and at the potential benefits of 
taking over Zululand, but no one was as excited as forty-eight-year-old Colonel Anthony William 
Durnford. For years Durnford had bounced from one lonely British Empire outpost to another, finally 
ending up in Natal. In all his years of military service, Durnford had not once seen action. He yearned 
to prove his valor and worth as a soldier, but he was approaching the age when such youthful dreams 
could no longer be fulfilled. Now, suddenly, the impending war was sending the opportunity his way. 

Eager to impress, Durnford volunteered to organize an elite force of native soldiers from Natal to 
fight alongside the British. His offer was accepted, but as the British invaded Zululand in early 
January 1879, he found himself cut out of the main action. Lord Chelmsford did not trust him, 
thinking his hunger for glory made him impetuous; also, for someone with no battle experience, he 
was old. So Durnford and his company were stationed at Rorke's Drift, in western Zululand, to help 
monitor the border areas with Natal. Dutifully but bitterly, Durnford followed his orders. 



In the first days after the invasion, the British failed to locate the main Zulu army, only trickles 
of men here and there. They were growing frustrated. On January 21, Chelmsford took half of the 
central column, which was encamped at the foot of a mountain called Isandlwana, and led it east in 
search of the Zulus. Once he had found the enemy, he would bring the rest of his army forward— but 
the elusive Zulus might attack the camp while he was away, and the men at Rorke's Drift were the 
closest reserves. Needing to reinforce Isandlwana, he sent word to Durnford to bring his company 
there. As colonel, Durnford would now be the highest-ranking officer at the camp, but Chelmsford 
could not worry about Durnford's leadership qualities— the impending battle was the only thing on his 
mind. 

Early on the morning of January 22, Durnford received the news he had been waiting for all his 
life. Barely able to contain his excitement, he lead his four hundred men east to Isandlwana, arriving 
at the camp at around 10:00 A.M. Surveying the land, he understood why Chelmsford had put his main 
camp here: to the east and south were miles of rolling grassland— Zulus approaching from that 
direction would be seen well in advance. To the north was Isandlwana, and beyond it the plains of 
Nqutu. This side was a little less secure, but scouts had been placed at key points in the plains and at 
the mountain passes; attack from that direction would almost certainly be detected in time. 

Shortly after his arrival, Durnford received a report that a seemingly large Zulu force had been 
spotted on the plains of Nqutu heading east, perhaps to attack Chelmsford's half of the central column 
from the rear. Chelmsford had left explicit orders to keep the 1,800 men at Isandlwana together. In 
case of attack, they had enough firepower to defeat the entire Zulu army— as long as they stayed 
concentrated and kept their lines in order. But to Durnford it was more important to find the main 
Zulu force. The British soldiers were beginning to grow edgy, not knowing where this vaporous enemy 
was. The Zulus had no cavalry, and many of them fought with spears; once their hiding place was 
uncovered, the rest would be easy— the superior weaponry and discipline of the British soldiers would 
prevail. Durnford thought Chelmsford was too cautious. As senior officer at the camp, he decided to 
disobey orders and lead his 400 men northeast, parallel to the plains of Nqutu, to find out what the 
Zulus were up to. 

As Durnford marched out of the camp, a scout on the plains of Nqutu saw a few Zulus herding 
cattle some four miles away. He gave chase on his horse, but the Zulus disappeared into thin air. 
Riding to the point where they had vanished, he stopped his horse just in time: below him lay a wide, 
deep ravine, completely hidden from the surface of the plains, and crowded into the ravine, as far as 
he could see in both directions, were Zulu warriors in full war regalia, an eerie intensity in their eyes. 
They seemed to have been meditating on the imminent battle. For a second the horseman was too 
stunned to move, but as hundreds of spears were suddenly aimed at him, he turned and galloped away. 
The Zulus quickly rose and began clambering out of the ravine. 

Soon the other scouts on the plains saw the same terrifying sight: a wide line of Zulus filling the 
horizon, some 20,000 men strong. Even from a distance, it was clear that they were moving in 
formation, each end of their line coming forward in a shape resembling horns. The scouts quickly 
brought word to the camp that the Zulus were coming. By the time Durnford received the news, he 
could look up to the ridge above him and see a line of Zulus streaming down the slope. He quickly 
formed his own men into lines to fight them off while retreating to the camp. The Zulus maneuvered 
with incredible precision. What Durnford could not see was that the men in the left tip of the horn 
were moving through the tall grass toward the rear of the camp, to link up with the other end of the 
horn and complete the encirclement. 

The Zulus facing Durnford and his men seemed to grow out of the earth, emerging from behind 
boulders or from out of the grass in ever-greater numbers. A knot of five or six of them would 
suddenly charge, throwing spears or firing rifles, then disappear back into the grass. Whenever the 



British stopped to reload, the Zulus would advance ever closer, occasionally one reaching Durnford's 
lines and disemboweling a British soldier with the powerful Zulu spear, which made an unbearable 
sucking sound as it went in and out. 

The careful use by the Zulus of cover during their advance was observed time and again by the 
British. Another anonymous survivor of Isandlwana noted that as the Zulus crested the Nyoni ridge 
and came within sight of camp, they "appeared almost to grow out of the earth. From rock and bush 
on the heights above started scores of men; some with rifles, others with shields and assegais. " 
Lieutenant Edward Hutton of the 60th left a rather more complete description of the Zulu army 
deploying for the attack at Gingindlovu: "The dark masses of men, in open order and under 
admirable discipline, followed each other in quick succession, running at a steady pace through the 
long grass. Having moved steadily round so as exactly to face our front, the larger portion of the 
Zulus broke into three lines, in knots and groups of from five to ten men, and advanced towards 
us.... [They] continued to advance, still at a run, until they were about 800 yards from us, when they 
began to open fire. In spite of the excitement of the moment we could not but admire the perfect 
manner in which these Zulus skirmished. A knot of five or six would rise and dart through the long 
grass, dodging from side to side with heads down, rifles and shields kept low and out of sight. They 
would then suddenly sink into the long grass, and nothing but puffs of curling smoke would show 
their whereabouts. Then they advance again...." The speed of this final advance was terrifying. 
When the British gave the order to cease firing and fall back at Isandlwana, the Zulus were pinned 
down some two or three hundred yards from the British position. Lieutenant Curling of the Artillery 
noted that in the time it took for his experienced men to limber his guns, the Zulus had rushed in so 
quickly that one gunner had actually been stabbed as he mounted the axle-tree seat. A Zulu veteran 
of the battle, uMhoti of the uKhandempemvu, thought the final charge so swift that "like a flame the 
whole Zulu force sprang to its feet and darted upon them. " 

THE ANATOMY OF THE ZULU ARMY, IAN KNIGHT, 1995 

Durnford managed to get his men back into camp. The British were surrounded, but they closed 
ranks and fired away, killing scores of Zulus and keeping them at bay. It was like target practice: as 
Durnford had predicted, their superior weaponry was making the difference. He looked around; the 
fight had turned into a stalemate, and his soldiers were responding with relative confidence. Almost 
imperceptibly, though, Durnford noticed a slight slackening in their fire. Soldiers were running out of 
ammunition, and in the time it took them to open a new crate and reload, the Zulus would tighten the 
circle and a wave of fear would ripple through the men as here and there a soldier in the front lines 
would be impaled. The Zulus fought with an intensity the British had never seen; rushing forward as if 
bullets could not harm them, they seemed to be in a trance. 

Suddenly, sensing the turning point in the battle, the Zulus began to rattle their spears against 
their shields and emit their war cry: "Usuthul" It was a terrifying din. At the northern end of the camp, 
a group of British soldiers gave way —just a few, panicking at the sight and sound of the Zulus, now 
only a few yards distant, but the Zulus poured through the gap. As if on cue, those in the circle 
between the two horns rained spears on the British, killing many and making havoc of their lines. 
From out of nowhere, a reserve force rushed forward, fanning around the circle and doubling its 
squeezing power. Durnford tried to maintain order, but it was too late: in a matter of seconds, panic. 
Now it was every man for himself. 

Durnford ran to the one gap in the encirclement and tried to keep it open so that his remaining 
men could retreat to Rorke's Drift. Minutes later he was impaled by a Zulu spear. Soon the battle at 



Isandlwana was over. A few hundred managed to escape through the gap that Durnford had died in 
securing; the rest, over fourteen hundred men, were killed. 

After such a devastating defeat, the British forces quickly retreated out of Zululand. For the time 
being, the war was indeed over, but not as the British had expected. 

Interpretation 

A few months after the defeat at Isandlwana, the British mounted a larger invasion and finally 
defeated the Zulus. But the lesson of Isandlwana remains instructive, particularly considering the 
incredible discrepancy in technology. 

The Zulu way of fighting had been perfected earlier in the nineteenth century by King Shaka 
Zulu, who by the 1820s had transformed what had been a relatively minor tribe into the region's 
greatest fighting force. Shaka invented the heavy, broad-bladed Zulu spear, the assegai, that was so 
devastating in battle. He imposed a rigorous discipline, training the Zulus to advance and encircle 
their enemies with machinelike precision. The circle was extremely important in Zulu culture— as a 
symbol of their national unity, a motif in their artwork, and their dominant pattern in warfare. The 
Zulus could not fight for extended periods, since their culture required lengthy cleansing rituals after 
the shedding of blood in battle. During these rituals they were completely vulnerable to attack—no 
Zulu could fight again, or even rejoin the tribe, until he had been cleansed. The immense Zulu army 
was also costly to maintain in the field. Once mobilized, then, the army not only had to defeat its 
enemies in battle, it had to annihilate every last one of them, eliminating the possibility of a 
counterattack during the vulnerable cleansing period and allowing a speedy demobilization. 
Encirclement was the Zulu method of obtaining this complete kind of victory. 

Before any battle, the Zulus would scout the terrain for places to hide. As one looks out over the 
grasslands and plains of South Africa, they seem to offer wide visibility, but they often conceal 
ravines and gullies undetectable from any distance. Even up close, grasses and boulders provide 
excellent coverage. The Zulus would move quickly to their hiding places, their feet tough as leather 
from years of running over the grasslands. They would send out scouting parties as distractions to hide 
the movements of the main force. 

Once they emerged from their hiding place and headed into battle, the Zulus would form what 
they called the "horns, chest, and loins." The chest was the central part of the line, which would hold 
and pin the enemy force. Meanwhile the horns to either side would encircle it, moving in to the sides 
and rear. Often the tip of one horn would stay hidden behind tall grass or boulders; when it emerged to 
complete the encirclement it would at the same time give the enemy a nasty psychological shock. The 
loins were a reserve force kept back to be thrown in for the coup de grace. These men often actually 
stood with their backs to the battle, so as not to grow overly excited and rush in before the right 
moment. 

Years after Isandlwana a commission laid the blame for the disaster on Durnford, but in reality it 
was not his fault. It was true that the British had let themselves be surrounded, but they managed to 
form lines in decent order and fought back bravely and well. What destroyed them was what destroyed 
every opponent of the Zulus: the terror created by the precision of their movements, the feeling of 
being encircled in an ever-tightening space, the occasional sight of a fellow soldier succumbing to the 
horrible Zulu spear, the war cries, the spears that rained down at the moment of greatest weakness, the 
nightmarish sight of a reserve force suddenly joining the circle. For all the superiority of their 
weaponry, the British collapsed under this calculated psychological pressure. 

As soon as it grew light, Hannibal sent forward the Balearics and the other light infantry. He then 
crossed the river in person and as each division was brought across he assigned it its place in the 



line. The Gaulish and Spanish horse he posted near the bank on the left wing in front of the Roman 
cavalry; the right wing was assigned to the Numidian troopers. The centre consisted of a strong 
force of infantry, the Gauls and Spaniards in the middle, the Africans at either end of them.... These 
nations, more than any other, inspired terror by the vastness of their stature and their frightful 
appearance: the Gauls were naked above the waist, the Spaniards had taken up their position 
wearing white tunics embroidered with purple, of dazzling brilliancy. The total number of infantry 
in the field [at Cannae] was 40,000, and there were 10,000 cavalry. Hasdrubal was in command of 
the left wing, Marhabal of the right; Hannibal himself with his brother Mago commanded the 
centre. It was a great convenience to both armies that the sun shone obliquely on them, whether it 
was that they purposely so placed themselves, or whether it happened by accident, since the 
Romans faced the north, the Carthaginians the south. The wind, called by the inhabitants the 
Vulturnus, was against the Romans, and blew great clouds of dust into their faces, making it 
impossible for them to see in front of them. When the battle [at Cannae] was raised, the auxiliaries 
ran forward, and the battle began with the light infantry. Then the Gauls and Spaniards on the left 
engaged the Roman cavalry on the right; the battle was not at all like a cavalry fight, for there was 
no room for maneuvering, the river on the one side and the infantry on the other hemming them in, 
compelled them to fight face to face. Each side tried to force their way straight forward, till at last 
the horses were standing in a closely pressed mass, and the riders seized their opponents and tried 
to drag them from their horses. It had become mainly a struggle of infantry, fierce but short, and 
the Roman cavalry was repulsed and fled. Just as this battle of the cavalry was finished, the 
infantry became engaged, and as long as the Gauls and Spaniards kept their ranks unbroken, both 
sides were equally matched in strength and courage. At length after long and repeated efforts the 
Romans closed up their ranks, echeloned their front, and by the sheer weight of their deep column 
bore down the division of the enemy which was stationed in front of Hannibal's line, and was too 
thin and weak to resist the pressure. Without a moment's pause they followed up their broken and 
hastily retreating foe till they took to headlong flight. Cutting their way through to the mass of 
fugitives, who offered no resistance, they penetrated as far as the Africans who were stationed on 
both wings, somewhat further back than the Gauls and Spaniards who had formed the advanced 
centre. As the latter fell back, the whole front became level, and as they continued to give ground, it 
became concave and crescent-shaped, the Africans at either end forming the horns. As the Romans 
rushed on incautiously between them, they were enfiladed by the two wings, which extended and 
closed round them in the rear. On this, the Romans, who had fought one battle to no purpose, left 
the Gauls and Spaniards, whose rear they had been slaughtering, and commenced a fresh struggle 
with the Africans. The contest was a very one-sided one, for not only were they hemmed in on all 
sides, but wearied with the previous fighting they were meeting fresh and vigorous opponents. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME, LIVY, 59 B.C.-A.D. 17 

We humans are extremely clever creatures: in disaster or setback, we often find a way to adapt, 
to turn the situation around. We look for any gap and often find it; we thrive on hope, craftiness, and 
will. The history of war is littered with stories of dramatic adjustments and reversals, except in one 
place: the envelopment. Whether physical or psychological, this is the only true exception to the 
possibility of turning things around. 

When properly executed, this strategy gives your opponents no gaps to exploit, no hope. They are 
surrounded, and the circle is tightening. In the abstract space of social and political warfare, 
encirclement can be any maneuver that gives your opponents the feeling of being attacked from all 
sides, being pushed into a corner and denied hope of making a counterattack. Feeling surrounded, their 



willpower will weaken. Like the Zulus, keep a force in reserve, the loins to work with your horns— you 
hit them with these forces when you sense their weakness growing. Let the hopelessness of their 
situation encircle their minds. 

You must make your opponent acknowledge defeat from the bottom of his heart. 

-Miyamoto Musashi (1584-1645) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

Thousands of years ago, we humans lived a nomadic life, wandering across deserts and plains, hunting 
and gathering. Then we shifted into living in settlements and cultivating our food. The change brought 
us comfort and control, but in a part of our spirit we remain nomads: we cannot help but associate the 
room to roam and wander with a feeling of freedom. To a cat, tight, enclosed spaces may mean 
comfort, but to us they conjure suffocation. Over the centuries this reflex has become more 
psychological: the feeling that we have options in a situation, a future with prospects, translates into 
something like the feeling of open space. Our minds thrive on the sense that there is possibility and 
strategic room to maneuver. 

Conversely, the sense of psychological enclosure is deeply disturbing to us, often making us 
overreact. When someone or something encircles us— narrowing our options, besieging us from all 
sides— we lose control of our emotions and make the kinds of mistakes that render the situation more 
hopeless. In history's great military sieges, the greater danger almost always comes from the panic and 
confusion within. Unable to see what is happening beyond the siege, losing contact with the outside 
world, the defenders also lose their grip on reality. An animal that cannot observe the world around it 
is doomed. When all you can see are Zulus closing in, you succumb to panic and confusion. 

The battles of daily life occur not on a map but in a kind of abstract space defined by people's 
ability to maneuver, act against you, limit your power, and cut into your time to respond. Give your 
opponents any room in this abstract or psychological space and they will exploit it, no matter how 
powerful you are or how brilliant your strategies— so make them feel surrounded. Shrink their 
possibilities of action and close off their escape routes. Just as the inhabitants of a city under siege 
may slowly lose their minds, your opponents will be maddened by their lack of room to maneuver 
against you. 

There are many ways to envelop your opponents, but perhaps the simplest is to put whatever 
strength or advantage you naturally have to maximum use in a strategy of enclosure. 

In his struggle to gain control of the chaotic American oil industry in the 1870s, John D. 
Rockefeller— founder and president of Standard Oil— worked first to gain a monopoly on the railroads, 
which were then oil's main transport. Next he moved to gain control over the pipelines that connected 
the refineries to the railroads. Independent oil producers responded by banding together to fund a 
pipeline of their own that would run from Pennsylvania to the coast, bypassing the need for railroads 
and Rockefeller's network of pipelines. Rockefeller tried buying up the land that lay in the path of the 
project, being built by a company called Tidewater, but his opponents worked around him, building a 
zigzag pipeline all the way to the sea. 

Rockefeller was faced with a classic paradigm in war: a motivated enemy was utilizing every gap 
in his defenses to avoid his control, adjusting and learning how to fight him along the way. His 
solution was an enveloping maneuver. First, Rockefeller built his own pipeline to the sea, a larger one 
than Tidewater's. Then he began a campaign to buy up stock in the Tidewater company, gaining a 
minority interest in it and working from within to damage its credit and stir dissension. He initiated a 
price war, undermining interest in the Tidewater pipeline. And he purchased refineries before they 



could become Tidewater clients. By 1882 his envelopment was complete: Tidewater was forced to 
work out a deal that gave Standard Oil even more control over the shipping of oil than it had had 
before this war. 

Rockefeller's method was to create relentless pressure from as many directions as possible. The 
result was confusion on the part of the independent oil producers— they could not tell how far his 
control extended, but it seemed enormous. They still had options at the point when they surrendered, 
but they had been worn down and made to believe the fight was hopeless. The Tidewater envelopment 
was made possible by the immense resources at Rockefeller's disposal, but he used these resources not 
just practically but psychologically, generating an impression of himself as a relentless foe who would 
leave no gaps for the enemy to sneak through. He won not only by how much he spent but by his use 
of his resources to create psychological pressure. 

To envelop your enemies, you must use whatever you have in abundance. If you have a large 
army, use it to create the appearance that your forces are everywhere, an encircling pressure. That is 
how Toussaint l'Ouverture ended slavery in what today is called Haiti, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and liberated the island from France: he used his greater numbers to create the feeling among 
the whites on the island that they were hopelessly engulfed by a hostile force. No minority can 
withstand such a feeling for long. 

That night Ren Fu stationed the [Song army] troops by the Haoshui River, while Zhu Guan and Wu 
Ying made camp on a tributary of the river. They were about five li apart. Scouts reported that the 
Xia forces were inferior in number and seemed rather fearful. At this Ren Fu lost his vigilance and 
grew contemptuous of the men of Xia. He did not stop his officers and men from pursuing the Xia 
army and capturing its abandoned provisions. Geng Fu reminded him that the men of Xia had 
always been deceptive and advised him to bring the troops under discipline and advance slowly in 
a regular formation. Scouts should also be dispatched to probe further into the surrounding areas 
in order to find out what tricks the enemy was up to. However, Ren Fu ignored this advice. He made 
arrangements with Zhu Guan to proceed by separate routes to pursue the enemy and join forces at 
the mouth of Haoshui River the next day. The Xia horsemen feigned defeat, emerging now and then 
four or five li in front of the Song army. Ren Fu and Zhu Guan marched swiftly in a hot pursuit, 
eventually arriving to the north of the city of Longgan. There the Xia soldiers suddenly vanished 
from sight. Ren Fu realized at last that he had been deceived and decided to pull the troops out of 
the mountainous region. The next day Ren Fu led his men to move westward along the Haoshui 
River. They finally got out of the Liupan Mountains and proceeded towards the city of Yangmulong. 
At this juncture Ren Fu got reports of enemy activity in the vicinity. He had to call the troops to a 
halt about five li from the city and array them in a defensive formation. Just then, several large 
wooden boxes were discovered lying by the road. The boxes were tightly sealed and rustling sound 
came from within. Curiously, Ren Fu ordered the boxes to be opened. All of a sudden, dozens of 
pigeons fluttered out of the boxes and flew high into the sky, with loud tinkling sounds coming from 
the small bells attached to their claws. All the Song soldiers looked up in astonishment, when large 
hosts of Xia soldiers appeared in every direction to form a complete encirclement. On hearing the 
pigeon bells, Yuanhao knew that the Song army had entered his ambush ring. Thereupon he sent an 
assistant general with fifty thousand men to surround and assault the band of troops led by Zhu 
Guan and led the other half of his troops in person to attack Ren Fu, whom he considered a tougher 
opponent than Zhu Guan.... The Song soldiers failed to penetrate the encirclement and were 
compelled to continue the tangled fight. Many were killed and some even threw themselves down 
the precipice in despair. Ren Fu himself was hit by over a dozen arrows. One of his guards urged 
him to surrender, which seemed the only way to save his life and the remnants of his men. But Ren 



Fu sighed and said, "I am a general of the Song and shall pay for this defeat with my life. " With this 
he brandished his mace and fought fiercely until he was mortally injured on the face by a spear. 
Then he took his own life by strangling himself. All of Ren Fu's subordinate officers died in combat, 
and his army was completely wiped out. 

THE WILES OF WAR: 36 MILITARY STRATEGIES FROM ANCIENT CHINA, TRANSLATED BY 

SUN HAICHEN, 1991 

Remember: the power of envelopment is ultimately psychological. Making the other side feel 
vulnerable to attack on many sides is as good as enveloping them physically. 

In the Ismaili Shiite sect during the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D., a group later known as 
the Assassins developed the strategy of killing key Islamic leaders who had tried to persecute the sect. 
Their method was to infiltrate an Assassin into the target's inner circle, perhaps even joining his 
bodyguard. Patient and efficient, the Assassins were able over the years to instill the fear that they 
could strike at any time and at any person. No caliph or vizier felt secure. The technique was a 
masterpiece of economy, for in the end the Assassins actually killed quite a few people, yet the threat 
they posed gave the Ismailis great political power. 

A few well-timed blows to make your enemies feel vulnerable in multiple ways and from 
multiple directions will do the same thing for you. Often, in fact, less is more here: too many blows 
will give you a shape, a personality— something for the other side to respond to and develop a strategy 
to combat. Instead seem vaporous. Make your maneuvers impossible to anticipate. Your psychological 
encirclement will be all the more sinister and complete. 

The best encirclements are those that prey on the enemy's preexisting, inherent vulnerabilities. 
Be attentive, then, to signs of arrogance, rashness, or other psychological weakness. Once Winston 
Churchill saw the paranoid streak in Adolf Hitler, he worked to create the impression that the Axis 
might be attacked from anywhere— the Balkans, Italy, western France. Churchill's resources were 
meager; he could only hint at these possibilities through deception. But that was enough: a man like 
Hitler could not bear the thought of being vulnerable from any direction. By 1942 his forces were 
stretched across vast parts of Europe, and Churchill's ploys made him stretch them even thinner. At 
one point a mere feint at the Balkans made him hold back forces from the invasion of Russia, which in 
the end cost him dearly. Feed the fears of the paranoid and they will start to imagine attacks you 
hadn't even thought of; their overheated brains will do much of the encirclement for you. 

When the Carthaginian general Hannibal was planning what turned out to be perhaps the most 
devastating envelopment in history— his victory at the Battle of Cannae in 216 B.C.— he heard from his 
spies that one of the opposing Roman generals, Varro, was a hothead, arrogant and contemptuous. 
Hannibal was outnumbered two to one, but he made two strategic decisions that turned this around. 
First, he lured the Romans onto tight terrain, where their greater numbers would find it hard to 
maneuver. Second, he weakened the center of his lines, placing his best troops and cavalry at the lines' 
outer ends. Led by the rash Varro, the Romans charged into the center, which gave way. The Romans 
pushed farther and farther. Then, just as the Zulus would encircle the British within two horns, the 
outer ends of the Carthaginian line pushed inward, enclosing the Romans in a tight and fatal embrace. 

The impetuous, violent, and arrogant are particularly easy to lure into the traps of envelopment 
strategies: play weak or dumb and they will charge ahead without stopping to think where they're 
going. But any emotional weakness on the opponent's part, or any great desire or unrealized wish, can 
be made an ingredient of encirclement. 

That is how the Iranians enveloped the administration of President Ronald Reagan in 1985-86, in 
what became known as the Iran-Contra Affair. America was leading an international embargo on the 



sale of weapons to Iran. In fighting this boycott, the Iranians saw two American weaknesses: first, 
Congress had cut off U.S. funding for the war of the Contras against the Sandinista government in 
Nicaragua— a cause dear to the Reagan government— and second, the administration was deeply 
disturbed about the growing number of Americans held hostage in the Middle East. Playing on these 
desires, the Iranians were able to lure the Americans into a Cannae-like trap: they would work for the 
release of hostages and secretly fund the Contras, in exchange for weapons. 

It seemed too good to resist, but as the Americans entered further into this web of duplicity 
(backroom deals, secret meetings), they could sense their room to maneuver slowly narrowing: the 
Iranians were able to ask for more in exchange for less. In the end they got plenty of weapons, while 
the Americans got only a handful of hostages and not enough money to make a difference in 
Nicaragua. Worse, the Iranians openly told other diplomats about these "secret" dealings, closing their 
encirclement by ensuring that it would be revealed to the American public. For the government 
officials who had been involved in the affair, there was no possible escape route from the mess they 
had been drawn into. Feeling intense pressure from all sides as news of the deal became public, their 
attempts to cover it up or explain it away only made the situation worse. 

In luring your enemies into such a trap, always try to make them feel as if they are in control of 
the situation. They will advance as far as you want them to. Many of the Americans involved in Iran- 
Contra believed they were the ones conning the naive Iranians. 

Finally, do not simply work to envelop your opponents' forces or immediate emotions, but rather 
envelop their whole strategy— indeed, their whole conceptual framework. This ultimate form of 
envelopment involves first studying the rigid, predictable parts of your opponents' strategy, then 
crafting a novel strategy of your own that goes outside their experience. Taking on the armies of 
Islam, Russia, Poland, Hungary, and the Teutonic Order, the Mongols did not merely defeat them, they 
annihilated them— by inventing a new brand of mobile warfare to use against an enemy mired in 
centuries-old methods of fighting. This kind of strategic mismatch can lead to victory not just in any 
given battle but in large-scale campaigns— the ultimate goal in any form of war. 



linage: 

The Noose. Once 
it is in place, there is 
no escape, no hope. Ai 
the mere thought 
of being caught m it. 

the enemv will grow 

desperate and struggle, its 
Irantic efforts to escape 
only hastening its 
destruction 



Authority: Place a monkey in a cage, and it is the same as a pig, not because it isn't clever and 
quick, but because it has no place to freely exercise its capabilities. 

— Huainanzi (second century B.C.) 



REVERSAL 

The danger of envelopment is that unless it is completely successful, it may leave you in a vulnerable 
position. You have announced your plans. The enemy knows that you are trying to annihilate it, and 
unless you can quickly deliver your knockout punch, it will work furiously not only to defend itself 
but to destroy you— for now your destruction is its only safeguard. Some armies that have failed in 
their envelopments have found themselves later encircled by their enemies. Use this strategy only 



when you have a reasonable chance of bringing it to the conclusion you desire. 



MANEUVER THEM INTO WEAKNESS 



THE RIPENING-FOR-THE-SICKLE STRATEGY 



No matter how strong you are, fighting endless battles with people is exhausting, costly, and 
unimaginative. Wise strategists generally prefer the art of maneuver: before the battle even begins, 
they find ways to put their opponents in positions of such weakness that victory is easy and quick. Bait 
enemies into taking positions that may seem alluring but are actually traps and blind alleys. If their 
position is strong, get them to abandon it by leading them on a wild-goose chase. Create dilemmas: 
devise maneuvers that give them a choice of ways to respond—all of them bad. Channel chaos and 
disorder in their direction. Confused, frustrated, and angry opponents are like ripe fruit on the bough: 
the slightest breeze will make them fall. 

MANEUVER WARFARE 

Throughout history two distinct styles of warfare can be identified. The most ancient is the war of 
attrition: the enemy surrenders because you have killed so many of its men. A general fighting a war 
of attrition will calculate ways to overwhelm the other side with larger numbers, or with the battle 
formation that will do the most damage, or with superior military technology. In any event, victory 
depends on wearing down the other side in battle. Even with today's extraordinary technology, 
attrition warfare is remarkably unsophisticated, playing into humanity's most violent instincts. 

Warfare is like hunting. Wild animals are taken by scouting, by nets, by lying in wait, by stalking, 
by circling around, and by other such stratagems rather than by sheer force. In waging war we 
should proceed in the same way, whether the enemy be many or few. To try simply to overpower the 
enemy in the open, hand to hand and face to face, even though you might appear to win, is an 
enterprise which is very risky and can result in serious harm. Apart from extreme emergency, it is 
ridiculous to try to gain a victory which is so costly and brings only empty glory.... 

BYZANTINE EMPEROR MAURIKIOS, A.D. 539-602 

Over many centuries, and most notably in ancient China, a second method of waging war 
developed. The emphasis here was not destroying the other side in battle but weakening and 
unbalancing it before the battle began. The leader would maneuver to confuse and infuriate and to put 
the enemy in a bad position— having to fight uphill, or with the sun or wind in its face, or in a cramped 
space. In this kind of war, an army with mobility could be more effective than one with muscle. 

The maneuver-warfare philosophy was codified by Sun-tzu in his Art of War, written in China's 
Warring States period, in the fifth to third century B.C.— over two hundred years of escalating cycles 
of warfare in which a state's very survival depended on its army and strategists. To Sun-tzu and his 
contemporaries, it was obvious that the costs of war went far beyond its body counts: it entailed a loss 
of resources and political goodwill and a lowering of morale among soldiers and citizens. These costs 
would mount over time until eventually even the greatest warrior nation would succumb to 
exhaustion. But through adroit maneuvering a state could spare itself such high costs and still emerge 
victorious. An enemy who had been maneuvered into a weak position would succumb more easily to 
psychological pressure; even before the battle had begun, it had imperceptibly started to collapse and 
would surrender with less of a fight. 

Several strategists outside Asia— most notably Napoleon Bonaparte— have made brilliant use of 



maneuver warfare. But in general, attrition warfare is deeply engrained in the Western way of 
thinking— from the ancient Greeks to modern America. In an attrition culture, thoughts naturally 
gravitate toward how to overpower problems, obstacles, those who resist us. In the media, emphasis is 
placed on big battles, whether in politics or in the arts— static situations in which there are winners and 
losers. People are drawn to the emotional and dramatic quality in any confrontation, not the many 
steps that lead to such confrontation. The stories that are told in such cultures are all geared toward 
such battlelike moments, a moral message preached through the ending (as opposed to the more 
telling details). On top of it all, this way of fighting is deemed more manly, honorable, honest. 

More than anything, maneuver war is a different way of thinking. What matters here is process— 
the steps toward battle and how to manipulate them to make the confrontation less costly and violent. 
In the maneuver universe, nothing is static. Battles are in fact dramatic illusions, short moments in the 
larger flow of events, which is fluid, dynamic, and susceptible to alteration through careful strategy. 
This way of thinking finds no honor or morality in wasting time, energy, and lives in battles. Instead 
wars of attrition are seen as lazy, reflecting the primitive human tendency to fight back reactively, 
without thinking. 

In a society full of attrition fighters, you will gain an instant advantage by converting to 
maneuver. Your thought process will become more fluid, more on the side of life, and you will be able 
to thrive off the rigid, battle-obsessed tendencies of the people around you. By always thinking first 
about the overall situation and about how to maneuver people into positions of weakness rather than 
fight them, you will make your battles less bloody— which, since life is long and conflict is endless, is 
wise if you want a fruitful and enduring career. And a war of maneuver is just as decisive as a war of 
attrition. Think of weakening your enemies as ripening them like grain, ready to be cut down at the 
right moment. 

The following are the four main principles of maneuver warfare: 

Craft a plan with branches. Maneuver warfare depends on planning, and the plan has to be right. Too 
rigid and you leave yourself no room to adjust to the inevitable chaos and friction of war; too loose 
and unforeseen events will confuse and overwhelm you. The perfect plan stems from a detailed 
analysis of the situation, which allows you to decide on the best direction to follow or the perfect 
position to occupy and suggests several effective options (branches) to take, depending on what the 
enemy throws at you. A plan with branches lets you outmaneuver your enemy because your responses 
to changing circumstances are faster and more rational. 

Give yourself room to maneuver. You cannot be mobile, you cannot maneuver freely, if you put 
yourself in cramped spaces or tie yourself down to positions that do not allow you to move. Consider 
the ability to move and keeping open more options than your enemy has as more important than 
holding territories or possessions. You want open space, not dead positions. This means not burdening 
yourself with commitments that will limit your options. It means not taking stances that leave you 
nowhere to go. The need for space is psychological as well as physical: you must have an unfettered 
mind to create anything worthwhile. 

Give your enemy dilemmas, not problems. Most of your opponents are likely to be clever and 
resourceful; if your maneuvers simply present them with a problem, they will inevitably solve it. But 
a dilemma is different: whatever they do, however they respond— retreat, advance, stay still— they are 
still in trouble. Make every option bad: if you maneuver quickly to a point, for instance, you can force 
your enemies either to fight before they are ready or to retreat. Try constantly to put them in positions 
that seem alluring but are traps. 



Create maximum disorder. Your enemy depends on being able to read you, to get some sense of 
your intentions. The goal of your maneuvers should be to make that impossible, to send the enemy on 
a wild-goose chase for meaningless information, to create ambiguity as to which way you are going to 
jump. The more you break down people's ability to reason about you, the more disorder you inject into 
their system. The disorder you create is controlled and purposeful, at least for you. The disorder the 
enemy suffers is debilitating and destructive. 

So to win a hundred victories in a hundred battles is not the highest excellence; the highest 
excellence is to subdue the enemy's army without fighting at all. 

—Sun-tzu (fourth century B.C.) 

HISTORICAL EXAMPLES 

1. On November 10, 1799, Napoleon Bonaparte completed the coup d'etat that brought him to power 
as first consul, giving him near-complete control of the French state. For over ten years, France had 
been convulsed with revolution and war. Now that Napoleon was leader, his most pressing need was 
peace, to give the country time to recoup and himself time to consolidate his power— but peace would 
not come easily. 

France had a bitter enemy in Austria, which had put two large armies in the field, ready to move 
against Napoleon: one to the east of the Rhine and the other in northern Italy under General Michael 
Melas. The Austrians were clearly planning a major campaign. Waiting was too dangerous; Napoleon 
had to seize the initiative. He had to defeat at least one of these armies if he were to force Austria to 
negotiate peace on his terms. The one trump card he had was that several months earlier a French 
army had gained control of Switzerland. There were also French troops in northern Italy, which 
Napoleon had taken from the Austrians several years earlier. 

To plan for the first real campaign under his direction, Napoleon holed himself up in his office 
for several days. His secretary, Louis de Bourienne, would recall seeing him lying on giant maps of 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy laid out wall to wall on the floor. The desks were piled high with 
reconnaissance reports. On hundreds of note cards organized into boxes, Napoleon had calculated the 
Austrians' reactions to the feints he was planning. Muttering to himself on the floor, he mulled over 
every permutation of attack and counterattack. 

"Addicts of attrition/' as Simpkin calls them, generally cannot think beyond the battle, and they 
consider that the only way--or at least the preferred way--to defeat an enemy is to destroy the 
physical components of his army, especially the combat portions (armored fighting vehicles, 
troops, guns, etc.). If the attrition addict appreciates war's intangibles at all (such as morale, 
initiative, and shock), he sees them only as combat multipliers with which to fight the attrition 
battle better. If the attrition warrior learns about maneuver, he sees it primarily as a way to get to 
the fight. In other words, he moves in order to fight. Maneuver theory, on the other hand, attempts 
to defeat the enemy through means other than simple destruction of his mass. Indeed, the highest 
and purest application of maneuver theory is to preempt the enemy, that is, to disarm or neutralize 
him before the fight. If such is not possible, the maneuver warrior seeks to dislocate the enemy 
forces, i.e., removing the enemy from the decisive point, or vice versa, thus rendering them useless 
and irrelevant to the fight. If the enemy cannot be preempted or dislocated, then the maneuver- 
warfare practitioner will attempt to disrupt the enemy, i.e., destroy or neutralize his center of 
gravity, preferably by attacking with friendly strengths through enemy weaknesses. 

THE ART OF MANEUVER, ROBERT R. LEONHARD, 1991 



By the end of March 1800, Napoleon had emerged from his office with a plan for a campaign in 
northern Italy that went far beyond anything his lieutenants had ever seen before. In the middle of 
April, a French army under General Jean Moreau would cross the Rhine and push the eastern Austrian 
army back into Bavaria. Then Napoleon would lead a 50,000-man force, already in place in 
Switzerland, into northern Italy through several different passes in the Alps. Moreau would then 
release one of his divisions to move south and follow Napoleon into Italy. Moreau's initial move into 
Bavaria, and the subsequent scattered dispatch of divisions into Italy, would confuse the Austrians as 
to Napoleon's intentions. And if the Austrian army at the Rhine was pushed east, it would be too 
distant to support the Austrian army in northern Italy. 

Once across the Alps, Napoleon would concentrate his forces and link up with the divisions under 
General Andre Massena already stationed in northern Italy. He would then move much of his army to 
the town of Stradella, cutting off communications between Melas in northern Italy and command 
headquarters in Austria. With Melas's troops now isolated and the mobile French army within reach of 
them, Napoleon would have many excellent options for dislocating and destroying them. At one point, 
as he described this plan to Bourienne, Napoleon lay down on the giant map on his floor and stuck a 
pin next to the town of Marengo, in the center of the Italian theater of war. "I will fight him here," he 
said. 

A few weeks later, as Napoleon began to position his armies, he received some troubling news: 
Melas had beaten him to the punch by attacking Massena's army in Northern Italy. Massena was 
forced back to Genoa, where the Austrians quickly surrounded him. The danger here was great: if 
Massena surrendered, the Austrians could sweep into southern France. Also, Napoleon had been 
counting on Massena's army to help him beat Melas. Yet he took the news with surprising calm and 
simply made some adjustments: he transferred more men to Switzerland and sent word to Massena 
that he must do whatever he could to hold out for at least eight weeks, keeping Melas busy while 
Napoleon moved into Italy. 

Within a week there was more irritating news. After Moreau had begun the campaign to push the 
Austrians back from the Rhine, he refused to transfer the division that Napoleon had counted on for 
Italy, claiming he could not spare it. Instead he sent a smaller, less experienced division. The French 
army in Switzerland had already begun the dangerous crossings through the Alps. Napoleon had no 
choice but to take what Moreau gave him. 

By May 24, Napoleon had brought his army safely into Italy. Absorbed with the siege at Genoa, 
Melas ignored reports of French movements to the north. Next Napoleon advanced to Milan, close to 
Stradella, where he cut Austrian communications as planned. Now, like a cat stealing up on its prey, 
he could wait for Melas to notice the trap he was in and try to fight his way out of it near Milan. 

On June 8, however, once again more bad news reached Napoleon: two weeks before he had 
hoped, Massena had surrendered. Napoleon now had fewer men to work with, and Melas had won a 
strong base in Genoa. Since its inception the campaign had been plagued with mistakes and 
unforeseen events— the Austrians attacking early, Massena retreating into a trap at Genoa, Moreau 
disobeying orders, and now Massena's surrender. Yet while Napoleon's lieutenants feared the worst, 
Napoleon himself not only stayed cool, he seemed oddly excited by these sudden twists of fortune. 
Somehow he could discern opportunities in them that were invisible to everyone else— and with the 
loss of Genoa, he sensed the greatest opportunity of all. He quickly altered his plan; instead of waiting 
at Milan for Melas to come to him, he suddenly cast his divisions in a wide net to the west. 

Watching his prey closely, Napoleon sensed that Melas was mesmerized by the movements of 
the French divisions— a fatal hesitation. Napoleon moved one division west to Marengo, close to the 
Austrians at Genoa, almost baiting them to attack. Suddenly, on the morning of June 14, they took the 
bait, and in surprising force. This time it was Napoleon who had erred; he had not expected the 



Austrian attack for several days, and his divisions were scattered too widely to support him. The 
Austrians at Marengo outnumbered him two to one. He dispatched urgent messages in all directions 
for reinforcements, then settled into battle, hoping to make his small forces hold ground until they 
came. 

The hours went by with no sign of aid. Napoleon's lines grew weaker, and at three in the 
afternoon the Austrians finally broke through, forcing the French to retreat. This was the ultimate 
downturn in the campaign, and it was yet again Napoleon's moment to shine. He seemed encouraged 
by the way the retreat was going, the French scattering and the Austrians pursuing them, without 
discipline or cohesion. Riding among the men who had retreated the farthest, he rallied them and 
prepared them to counterattack, promising them that reinforcements would arrive within minutes— and 
he was right. Now French divisions were coming in from all directions. The Austrians, meanwhile, 
had let their ranks fall into disorder, and, stunned to find themselves facing new forces in this 
condition, they halted and then gave ground to a quickly organized French counterattack. By 9:00 P.M. 
the French had routed them. 

Just as Napoleon had predicted with his pin on the map, he met and defeated the enemy at 
Marengo. A few months later, a treaty was signed that gave France the peace it so desperately needed, 
a peace that was to last nearly four years. 

Aptitude for maneuver is the supreme skill in a general; it is the most useful and rarest of gifts by 
which genius is estimated. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 1769-1821 

Interpretation 

Napoleon's victory at Marengo might seem to have depended on a fair amount of luck and intuition. 
But that is not at all the case. Napoleon believed that a superior strategist could create his own luck- 
through calculation, careful planning, and staying open to change in a dynamic situation. Instead of 
letting bad fortune face him down, Napoleon incorporated it into his plans. When he learned that 
Massena had been forced back to Genoa, he saw that the fight for the city would lock Melas into a 
static position, giving Napoleon time to move his men into place. When Moreau sent him a smaller 
division, Napoleon sent it through the Alps by a narrower, more obscure route, throwing more sand in 
the eyes of the Austrians trying to figure out how many men he had available. When Massena 
unexpectedly surrendered, Napoleon realized that it would be easier now to bait Melas into attacking 
his divisions, particularly if he moved them closer. At Marengo itself he knew all along that his first 
reinforcements would arrive sometime after three in the afternoon. The more disorderly the Austrian 
pursuit of the French, the more devastating the counterattack would be. 

Napoleon's power to adjust and maneuver on the run was based in his novel way of planning. 
First, he spent days studying maps and using them to make a detailed analysis. This was what told 
him, for example, that putting his army at Stradella would pose a dilemma for the Austrians and give 
him many choices of ways to destroy them. Then he calculated contingencies: if the enemy did x, how 
would he respond? If part y of his plan misfired, how would he recover? The plan was so fluid, and 
gave him so many options, that he could adapt it infinitely to whatever situation developed. He had 
anticipated so many possible problems that he could come up with a rapid answer to any of them. His 
plan was a mix of detail and fluidity, and even when he made a mistake, as he did in the early part of 
the encounter at Marengo, his quick adjustments kept the Austrians from taking advantage of it— 
before they'd figured out what to do, he was already somewhere else. His devastating freedom of 
maneuver cannot be separated from his methodical planning. 



Understand: in life as in war, nothing ever happens just as you expect it to. People's responses are 
odd or surprising, your staff commits outrageous acts of stupidity, on and on. If you meet the dynamic 
situations of life with plans that are rigid, if you think of only holding static positions, if you rely on 
technology to control any friction that comes your way, you are doomed: events will change faster 
than you can adjust to them, and chaos will enter your system. 

In an increasingly complex world, Napoleon's way of planning and maneuvering is the only 
rational solution. You absorb as much information and as many details as possible; you analyze 
situations in depth, trying to imagine the enemy's responses and the accidents that might happen. You 
do not get lost in this maze of analysis but rather use it to formulate a free-flowing plan with branches, 
one that puts you in positions with the possibility of maneuver. You keep things loose and adjustable. 
Any chaos that comes your way is channeled toward the enemy. In practicing this policy, you will 
come to understand Napoleon's dictum that luck is something you create. 

Now the army's disposition of force (hsing) is like water. Water's configuration (hsing) avoids 
heights and races downward.... Water configures (hsing) its flow in accord with the terrain; the 
army controls its victory in accord with the enemy. Thus the army does not maintain any constant 
strategic configuration of power (shih), water has no constant shape (hsing). One who is able to 
change and transform in accord with the enemy and wrest victory is termed spiritual. 

THE ART OF WAR, SUN-TZU, FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 

THE REED AND THE OLIVE 

The reed and the olive tree were arguing over their steadfastness, strength and ease. The olive 
taunted the reed for his powerlessness and pliancy in the face of all the winds. The reed kept quiet 
and didn't say a word. Then, not long after this, the wind blew violently. The reed, shaken and bent, 
escaped easily from it, but the olive tree, resisting the wind, was snapped by its force. The story 
shows that people who yield to circumstances and to superior power have the advantage over their 
stronger rivals. 

FABLES, AESOP, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 

2. As the Republicans prepared their convention to pick a presidential candidate in 1936, they had 
reason to hope. The sitting president, the Democrat Franklin D. Roosevelt, was certainly popular, but 
America was still in the Depression, unemployment was high, the budget deficit was growing, and 
many of Roosevelt's New Deal programs were mired in inefficiency. Most promising of all, many 
Americans had become disenchanted with Roosevelt as a person— in fact, they had even come to hate 
him, thinking him dictatorial, untrustworthy, a socialist at heart, perhaps even un-American. 

Roosevelt was vulnerable, and the Republicans were desperate to win the election. They decided 
to tone down their rhetoric and appeal to traditional American values. Claiming to support the spirit of 
the New Deal but not the man behind it, they pledged to deliver the needed reforms more efficiently 
and fairly than Roosevelt had. Stressing party unity, they nominated Alf M. Landon, the governor of 
Kansas, as their presidential candidate. Landon was the perfect moderate. His speeches tended to be a 
little dull, but he seemed so solid, so middle class, a comfortable choice, and this was no time to be 
promoting a radical. He had supported much of the New Deal, but that was fine— the New Deal was 
popular. The Republicans nominated Landon because they thought he had the best chance to defeat 
Roosevelt, and that was all that mattered to them. 

During the nominating ceremony, the Republicans staged a western pageant with cowboys, 
cowgirls, and covered wagons. In his acceptance speech, Landon did not talk about specific plans or 



policy but about himself and his American values. Where Roosevelt was associated with unpleasant 
dramas, he would bring stability. It was a feel-good convention. 

The Republicans waited for Roosevelt to make his move. As expected, he played the part of the 
man above the fray, keeping his public appearances to a minimum and projecting a presidential image. 
He talked in vague generalities and struck an optimistic note. After the Democratic convention, he 
departed for a long vacation, leaving the field open to the Republicans, who were only too happy to fill 
the void: they sent Landon out on the campaign trail, where he made stump speeches about how he 
was the one to enact reforms in a measured, rational way. The contrast between Landon and Roosevelt 
was one of temperament and character, and it seemed to resonate: in the polls, Landon pulled into the 
lead. 

Sensing that the election would be close and feeling that this was their great chance, the 
Republicans escalated their attacks, accusing Roosevelt of class warfare and painting a bleak picture 
of his next term. The anti-Roosevelt newspapers published a slew of editorials attacking him in 
personal terms. The chorus of criticism grew, and the Republicans watched gleefully as many in 
Roosevelt's camp seemed to panic. One poll had Landon building a substantial lead. 

Not until late September, a mere six weeks before the election, did Roosevelt finally start his 
campaign— and then, to everyone's shock, he dropped the nonpartisan, presidential air that he had worn 
so naturally. Positioning himself clearly to Landon's left, he drew a sharp contrast between the two 
candidates. He quoted with great sarcasm Landon's speeches supporting the New Deal but claiming to 
be able to do it better: why vote for a man with basically the same ideas and approach but with no 
experience in making them work? As the days went by, Roosevelt's voice grew louder and clearer, his 
gestures more animated, his oratory even biblical in tone: he was David facing the Goliath of the big- 
business interests that wanted to return the country to the era of monopolies and robber barons. 

The Republicans watched in horror as Roosevelt's crowds swelled. All those whom the New Deal 
had helped in any way showed up in the tens of thousands, and their response to Roosevelt was almost 
religious in its fervor. In one particularly rousing speech, Roosevelt catalogued the moneyed interests 
arrayed against him: "Never before in our history," he concluded, "have these forces been so united 
against one candidate as they stand today. They are unanimous in their hate for me— and I welcome 
their hatred.... I should like to have it said of my second administration that in it these forces met their 
master." 

Landon, sensing the great change in the tide of the election, came out with sharper attacks and 
tried to distance himself from the New Deal, which he had earlier claimed to support— but all of this 
only seemed to dig him a deeper hole. He had changed too late, and clearly in reaction to his waning 
fortunes. 

On Election Day, Roosevelt won by what at the time was the greatest popular margin in U.S. 
electoral history; he won all but two states, and the Republicans were reduced to sixteen seats in the 
Senate. More amazing than the size of his unprecedented victory was the speed with which he had 
turned the tide. 

Interpretation 

As Roosevelt followed the Republican convention, he clearly saw the line they would take in the 
months to come— a centrist line, emphasizing values and character over policy. Now he could lay the 
perfect trap by abandoning the field. Over the weeks to come, Landon would pound his moderate 
position into the public's mind, committing himself to it further and further. Meanwhile the more 
right-wing Republicans would attack the president in bitter, personal terms. Roosevelt knew that a 
time would come when Landon's poll numbers would peak. The public would have had its fill of his 
bland message and the right's vitriolic attacks. 



Sensing that moment in late September, he returned to the stage and positioned himself clearly to 
Landon's left. The choice was strategic, not ideological; it let him draw a sharp distinction between 
Landon and himself. In a time of crisis like the Depression, it was best to look resolute and strong, to 
stand for something firm, to oppose a clear enemy. The attacks from the right gave him that clear 
enemy, while Landon's milquetoast posturing made him look strong by contrast. Either way he won. 

Of course this beautiful simplicity of strategic movement, with its infinite flexibility, is extremely 
deceptive. The task of correlating and coordinating the daily movements of a dozen or more major 
formations, all moving along separate routes, of ensuring that every component is within one or, at 
most, two days' marching distance of its immediate neighbors, and yet at the same time preserving 
the appearance of an arbitrary and ill-coordinated "scatter 11 of large units in order to deceive the 
foe concerning the true gravity of his situation—this is the work of a mathematical mind of no 
common caliber. It is in fact the hallmark of genius—that "infinite capacity for taking pains. "...The 
ultimate aim of all this carefully considered activity was to produce the greatest possible number of 
men on the battlefield, which on occasion had been chosen months in advance of the actual event. 
Bourienne gives his celebrated... eyewitness account of the First Consul, in the early days of the 
Italian Campaign of 1800, lying full-length on the floor, pushing colored pins into his maps, and 
saying, "I shall fight him here— on the plain of the Scrivia," with that uncanny prescience which was 
in reality the product of mental calculations of computer-like complexity. After considering every 
possible course of action open to the Austrian Melas, Bonaparte eliminated them one by one, made 
allowance for the effect of chance on events, and came up with the answer— subsequently borne out 
by the events of June 14 on the field of Marengo, which lies, surely enough, on the plain bounded 
by the rivers Bormida and Scrivia. 

THE CAMPAIGNS OF NAPOLEON, DAVID G. CHANDLER, 1966 

Now Landon was presented with a dilemma. If he kept going with his centrist appeal, he would 
bore the public and seem weak. If he moved to the right— the choice he actually took— he would be 
inconsistent and look desperate. This was pure maneuver warfare: Begin by taking a position of 
strength— in Roosevelt's case his initial, presidential, bipartisan pose— that leaves you with open 
options and room to maneuver. Then let your enemies show their direction. Once they commit to a 
position, let them hold it— in fact, let them trumpet it. Now that they are fixed in place, maneuver to 
the side that will crowd them, leaving them only bad options. By waiting to make this maneuver until 
the last six weeks of the presidential race, Roosevelt both denied the Republicans any time to adjust 
and kept his own strident appeal from wearing thin. 

Everything is political in the world today, and politics is all about positioning. In any political 
battle, the best way to stake out a position is to draw a sharp contrast with the other side. If you have 
to resort to speeches to make this contrast, you are on shaky ground: people distrust words. Insisting 
that you are strong or well qualified rings as self-promotion. Instead make the opposing side talk and 
take the first move. Once they have committed to a position and fixed it in other people's minds, they 
are ripe for the sickle. Now you can create a contrast by quoting their words back at them, showing 
how different you are— in tone, in attitude, in action. Make the contrast deep. If they commit to some 
radical position, do not respond by being moderate (moderation is generally weak); attack them for 
promoting instability, for being power-hungry revolutionaries. If they respond by toning down their 
appeal, nail them for being inconsistent. If they stay the course, their message will wear thin. If they 
become more strident in self-defense, you make your point about their instability. 

Use this strategy in the battles of daily life, letting people commit themselves to a position you 



can turn into a dead end. Never say you are strong, show you are, by making a contrast between 
yourself and your inconsistent or moderate opponents. 

3. The Turks entered World War I on the side of Germany. Their main enemies in the Middle Eastern 
theater were the British, who were based in Egypt, but by 1917 they had arrived at a comfortable 
stalemate: the Turks controlled a strategic eight-hundred-mile stretch of railway that ran from Syria in 
the north to the Hejaz (the southwestern part of Arabia) in the south. Due west of the central part of 
this railway line was the town of Aqaba, on the Red Sea, a key Turkish position from which they could 
quickly move armies north and south to protect the railway. 

The Turks had already beaten back the British at Gallipoli (see chapter 5), a huge boost to their 
morale. Their commanders in the Middle East felt secure. The English had tried to stir up a revolt 
against the Turks among the Arabs of the Hejaz, hoping the revolt would spread north; the Arabs had 
managed a few raids here and there but had fought more among themselves than against the Turks. 
The British clearly coveted Aqaba and plotted to take it from the sea with their powerful navy, but 
behind Aqaba was a mountain wall marked by deep gorges. The Turks had converted the mountain 
into a fortress. The British knew that even if their navy took Aqaba, they would be unable to advance 
inland, rendering the city's capture useless. Both the British and the Turks saw the situation the same 
way, and the stalemate endured. 

In June 1917 the Turkish commanders of the forts guarding Aqaba received reports of strange 
enemy movements in the Syrian deserts to the northeast. It seemed that a twenty-nine-year-old British 
liaison officer to the Arabs named T. E. Lawrence had trekked across hundreds of miles of desolate 
terrain to recruit an army among the Howeitat, a Syrian tribe renowned for fighting on camels. The 
Turks dispatched scouts to find out more. They already knew a little about Lawrence: unusually for 
British officers of the time, he spoke Arabic, mixed well with the local people, and even dressed in 
their style. He had also befriended Sherif Feisal, a leader of the Arab revolt. Could he be raising an 
army to attack Aqaba? To the extent that this was possible, he was worth watching carefully. Then 
word came that Lawrence had imprudently told an Arab chief, secretly in Turkish pay, that he was 
heading for Damascus to spread the Arab revolt. This was the Turks' great fear, for a revolt in the 
more populated areas of the north would be unmanageable. 

The army Lawrence had recruited could not have numbered more than 500, but the Howeitat were 
great fighters on camel, fierce and mobile. The Turks alerted their colleagues in Damascus and 
dispatched troops to hunt Lawrence down, a difficult task given the mobility of the Arabs and the 
vastness of the desert. 

In the next few weeks, the Englishman's movements were baffling, to say the least: his troops 
moved not north toward Damascus but south toward the railway town of Ma'an, site of a storage depot 
used to supply Aqaba, forty miles away. No sooner had Lawrence appeared in the area of Ma'an, 
however, than he disappeared, reemerging over a hundred miles north to lead a series of raids on the 
railway line between Amman and Damascus. Now the Turks were doubly alarmed and sent 400 
cavalry from Amman to find him. 

For a few days, there was no sign of Lawrence. In the meantime an uprising several miles to the 
south of Ma'an surprised the Turks. An Arab tribe called the Dhumaniyeh had seized control of the 
town of Abu el Lissal, directly along the route from Ma'an to Aqaba. A Turkish battalion dispatched to 
take the town back found the blockhouse guarding it destroyed and the Arabs gone. Then, suddenly, 
something unexpected and quite disturbing occurred: out of nowhere Lawrence's Howeitat army 
emerged on the hill above Abu el Lissal. 

The warrior and the statesman, like the skillful gambler, do not make their luck but prepare for it, 



attract it, and seem almost to determine their luck. Not only are they, unlike the fool and the 
coward, adept at making use of opportunities when these occur; they know furthermore how to take 
advantage, by means of precautions and wise measures, of such and such an opportunity, or of 
several at once. If one thing happens, they win; if another, they are still the winners; the same 
circumstance often makes them win in a variety of ways. These prudent men may be praised for 
their good fortune as well as their good management, and rewarded for their luck as well as for 
their merits. 

CHARACTERS, JEAN DE LA BRUYERE, 1645-1696 

Distracted by the local uprising, the Turks had lost track of Lawrence. Now, linking up with the 
Dhumaniyeh, he had trapped a Turkish army at Abu el Lissal. The Arabs rode along the hill with 
enormous speed and dexterity, goading the Turks into wasting ammunition by firing on them. 
Meanwhile the midday heat took its toll on the Turkish riflemen, and, having waited until the Turks 
were sufficiently tired, the Arabs, Lawrence among them, charged down the hill. The Turks closed 
their ranks, but the swift-moving camel cavalry took them from the flank and rear. It was a massacre: 
300 Turkish soldiers were killed and the rest taken prisoner. 

Now the Turkish commanders at Aqaba finally saw Lawrence's game: he had cut them off from 
the railway line on which they depended for supplies. Also, seeing the Howeitat's success, other Arab 
tribes around Aqaba joined up with Lawrence, creating a powerful army that began to wend its way 
through the narrow gorges toward Aqaba. The Turks had never imagined an army coming from this 
direction; their fortifications faced the other way, toward the sea and the British. The Arabs had a 
reputation for ruthlessness with enemies who resisted, and the commanders of the forts in back of 
Aqaba began to surrender. The Turks sent out their 300-man garrison from Aqaba to put a stop to this 
advance, but they were quickly surrounded by the swelling number of Arabs. 

On July 6 the Turks finally surrendered, and their commanders watched in shock as Lawrence's 
ragtag army rushed to the sea to take what had been thought to be an impregnable position. With this 
one blow, Lawrence had completely altered the balance of power in the Middle East. 

Interpretation 

The fight between Britain and Turkey during World War I superbly demonstrates the difference 
between a war of attrition and a war of maneuver. Before Lawrence's brilliant move, the British, 
fighting by the rules of attrition warfare, had been directing the Arabs to capture key points along the 
railway line. This strategy had played into Turkish hands: the Turks had too few men to patrol the 
entire line, but once they saw the Arabs attacking at any one place, they could quickly move the men 
they had and use their superior firepower to either defend it or take it back. Lawrence— a man with no 
military background, but blessed with common sense— saw the stupidity in this right away. Around the 
railway line were thousands of square miles of desert unoccupied by the Turks. The Arabs had been 
masters at a mobile form of warfare on camelback since the days of the prophet Mohammed; vast 
space at their disposal gave them infinite possibilities for maneuvers that would create threats 
everywhere, forcing the Turks to bunker themselves in their forts. Frozen in place, the Turks would 
wither from lack of supplies and would be unable to defend the surrounding region. The key to the 
overall war was to spread the revolt north, toward Damascus, allowing the Arabs to threaten the entire 
railway line. But to spread the revolt north, they needed a base in the center. That base was Aqaba. 

The British were as hidebound as the Turks and simply could not picture a campaign of a group 
of Arabs led by a liaison officer. Lawrence would have to do it on his own. Tracing a series of great 
loops in the vast spaces of the desert, he left the Turks bewildered as to his purpose. Knowing that the 



Turks feared an attack on Damascus, he deliberately spread the lie that he was aiming for it, making 
the Turks send troops on a wild-goose chase to the north. Then, exploiting their inability to imagine an 
Arab attack on Aqaba from the landward side (a failing they shared with his British countrymen), he 
caught them off guard. Lawrence's subsequent capture of Aqaba was a masterpiece of economy: only 
two men died, on his side. (Compare this to the unsuccessful British attempt to take Gaza from the 
Turks that same year in head-on battle, in which over three thousand British soldiers were killed.) The 
capture of Aqaba was the turning point in Britain's eventual defeat of the Turks in the Middle East. 

The greatest power you can have in any conflict is the ability to confuse your opponent about 
your intentions. Confused opponents do not know how or where to defend themselves; hit them with a 
surprise attack and they are pushed off balance and fall. To accomplish this you must maneuver with 
just one purpose: to keep them guessing. You get them to chase you in circles; you say the opposite of 
what you mean to do; you threaten one area while shooting for another. You create maximum 
disorder. But to pull this off, you need room to maneuver. If you crowd yourself with alliances that 
force your hand, if you take positions that box you into corners, if you commit yourself to defending 
one fixed position, you lose the power of maneuver. You become predictable. You are like the British 
and the Turks, moving in straight lines in defined areas, ignoring the vast desert around you. People 
who fight this way deserve the bloody battles they face. 

4. Early in 1937, Harry Cohn, longtime chief of Columbia Pictures, faced a crisis. His most successful 
director, Frank Capra, had just left the studio, and profits were down. Cohn needed a hit and a 
replacement for Capra. And he believed he had found the right formula with a comedy called The 
Awful Truth and a thirty-nine-year-old director named Leo McCarey. McCarey had directed Duck 
Soup, with the Marx Brothers, and Ruggles of Red Gap, with Charles Laughton, two different but 
successful comedies. Cohn offered McCarey The Awful Truth. 

McCarey said he did not like the script, but he would do the picture anyway for a hundred 
thousand dollars— a huge sum in 1937 dollars. Cohn, who ran Columbia like Mussolini (in fact, he kept 
a picture of II Duce in his office), exploded at the price. McCarey got up to go, but as he was leaving, 
he noticed the producer's office piano. McCarey was a frustrated songwriter. He sat down and began to 
play a show tune. Cohn had a weakness for such music, and he was entranced: "Anybody who likes 
music like that has got to be a talented man," he said. "I'll pay that exorbitant fee. Report to work 
tomorrow." 

Expanding on the issue of directive control, Lind introduces the reader to a decision-making model 
known as the Boyd cycle. Named for Col. John Boyd, the term refers to the understanding that war 
consists of the repeated cycle of observation, orientation, decision, and action. Colonel Boyd 
constructed his model as a result of his observations of fighter combat in the Korean War. He had 
been investigating why American fighter pilots had been consistently able to best enemy pilots in 
dogfights. His analysis of opposing aircraft led to some startling discoveries. Enemy fighters 
typically outperformed their American counterparts in speed, climb, and turning ability. But the 
Americans had the advantage in two subtly critical aspects. First, the hydraulic controls allowed 
for faster transition from one maneuver to another. Second, the cockpit allowed for a wide field of 
view for the pilot. The result was that the American pilots could more rapidly observe and orient to 
the tactical situation moment by moment. Then, having decided what to do next, they could quickly 
change maneuvers. In battle, this ability to rapidly pass through the observation-orientation- 
decision-action loop (the Boyd cycle) gave the American pilots a slight time advantage. If one 
views a dogfight as a series of Boyd cycles, one sees that the Americans would repeatedly gain a 
time advantage each cycle, until the enemy's actions become totally inappropriate to the changing 



situations. Hence, the American pilots were able to "out-Boyd cycle" the enemy, thus 
outmaneuvering him and finally shooting him down. Colonel Boyd and others then began to 
question whether this pattern might be applicable to other forms of warfare as well. 

THE ART OF MANEUVER, ROBERT R. LEONHARD, 1991 
In the days to come, Cohn was going to regret his decision. 

Three stars were cast for The Awful Truth— Cary Grant, Irene Dunne, and Ralph Bellamy. All had 
problems with their roles as written in the script, none of them wanted to do the picture, and, as time 
went by, their unhappiness only grew. Revisions to the script began to come in: McCarey had 
apparently junked the original and was starting over, but his creative process was peculiar— he would 
sit in a parked car on Hollywood Boulevard with the screenwriter Vina Delmar and verbally improvise 
scenes with her. Later, when shooting began, he would walk on the beach and scribble the next day's 
setups on torn pieces of brown paper. His style of directing was equally upsetting to the actors. One 
day, for instance, he asked Dunne whether she played the piano and Bellamy whether he could sing. 
Both answered, "Not very well," but McCarey's next step was to have Dunne play "Home on the 
Range" as best she could while Bellamy sang off key. The actors did not enjoy this rather humiliating 
exercise, but McCarey was delighted and filmed the entire song. None of this was in the script, but all 
of it ended up in the film. 

Sometimes the actors would wait on set while McCarey would mess around on the piano, then 
suddenly come up with an idea for what to shoot that day. One morning Cohn visited the set and 
witnessed this odd process. "I hired you to make a great comedy so I could show up Frank Capra. The 
only one who's going to laugh at this picture is Capra!" he exclaimed. Cohn was disgusted and 
basically wrote the whole thing off. His irritation grew daily, but he was contractually bound to pay 
Dunne forty thousand dollars for the film, whether it was shot or not. He could not fire McCarey at 
this point without creating greater problems, nor could he have him go back to the original script, 
since McCarey had already begun shooting and only he seemed to know where the film was going. 

Yet as the days went on, the actors began to see some method in McCarey's madness. He would 
shoot them in long takes in which much of their work was only loosely guided; the scenes had 
spontaneity and liveliness. Casual as he seemed, he knew what he wanted and would reshoot the 
simplest shot if the look on the actors' faces was not loving enough. His shoot days were short and to 
the point. 

One day, after many days' absence, Cohn showed up on set to find McCarey serving drinks to the 
cast. Cohn was about to explode when the director told him they were drinking to celebrate— they had 
just finished shooting. Cohn was shocked and delighted; McCarey had finished ahead of schedule and 
two hundred thousand dollars under budget. Then, to his surprise as well, the picture came together in 
the editing room like a strange puzzle. It was good, very good. Test audiences roared with laughter. 
Premiering in 1937, The Awful Truth was a complete success and won McCarey the best director 
Oscar. Cohn had found his new Frank Capra. 

Unfortunately, McCarey had seen his boss's dictatorial tendencies all too clearly, and though 
Cohn made lucrative offers, McCarey never worked for Columbia again. 

Interpretation 

Leo McCarey, one of the great directors of Hollywood's golden era, was essentially a frustrated 
composer and songwriter. He had gone to work directing slapstick comedies— McCarey was the man 
who paired Laurel with Hardy— only because he was unable to make a living in music. The Awful Truth 
is considered one of the greatest screwball comedies ever made, and both its style and the way 



McCarey worked on it stemmed from his musical instincts: he composed the film in his head in just 
the same loose yet logical way that he would tinker with a tune on the piano. To create a film this way 
required two things: room to maneuver and the ability to channel chaos and confusion into the creative 
process. 

McCarey kept his distance from Cohn, the actors, the screenwriters— in fact, everyone— as best he 
could. He would not let himself be boxed in by anyone's idea of how to shoot a film. Given room to 
maneuver, he could improvise, experiment, move fluidly in different directions in any scene, yet keep 
everything perfectly controlled— he always seemed to know what he wanted and what worked. And 
because filmmaking this way made every day a fresh challenge, the actors had to respond with their 
own energy, rather than simply regurgitating words from a script. McCarey allowed room for chance 
and the random events of life to enter his creative scheme without being overwhelmed by chaos. The 
scene he was inspired to create when he learned of Dunne's and Bellamy's lack of musical skill, for 
example, seems unrehearsed and lifelike because it really was. Had it been scripted, it would have 
been far less funny. 

Directing a film— or any project, artistic or professional or scientific— is like fighting a war. There 
is a certain strategic logic to the way you attack a problem, shape your work, deal with friction and the 
discrepancy between what you want and what you get. Directors or artists often start out with great 
ideas but in the planning create such a straitjacket for themselves, such a rigid script to follow and 
form to fit in, that the process loses all joy; there's nothing left to explore in the creation itself, and the 
end result seems lifeless and disappointing. On the other side, artists may start with a loose idea that 
seems promising, but they are too lazy or undisciplined to give it shape and form. They create so 
much space and confusion that in the end nothing coheres. 

The solution is to plan, to have a clear idea what you want, then put yourself in open space and 
give yourself options to work with. You direct the situation but leave room for unexpected 
opportunities and random events. Both generals and artists can be judged by the way they handle 
chaos and confusion, embracing it yet guiding it for their own purposes. 

5. One day in the Japan of the 1540s, in a ferryboat crowded with farmers, merchants, and craftsmen, a 
young samurai regaled all who would listen with tales of his great victories as a swordsman, wielding 
his three-foot-long sword as he spoke to demonstrate his prowess. The other passengers were a little 
afraid of this athletic young man, so they feigned interest in his stories to avoid trouble. But one older 
man sat to the side, ignoring the young boaster. The older man was obviously a samurai himself— he 
carried two swords— but no one knew that this was in fact Tsukahara Bokuden, perhaps the greatest 
swordsman of his time. He was in his fifties by then and liked to travel alone and incognito. 

Mobility, defined as the ability to project power over distance, is another characteristic of good 
chess. It is the goal of a good chess player to ensure that each of his pieces can exert pressure upon 
a maximum number of squares, rather than being bottled up in a corner, surrounded by other 
pieces. Hence, the chess master looks forward to pawn exchanges (infantry battles, if you will), not 
because he is trying to wear down the enemy, but because he knows that he can project the power of 
his rooks (mechanized forces) down the resulting open files. In this manner, the chess master fights 
in order to move. This idea is central to maneuver-warfare theory. 

THE ART OF MANEUVER, ROBERT R. LEON-HARD, 1991 

Bokuden sat with his eyes closed, seemingly deep in meditation. His stillness and silence began 
to annoy the young samurai, who finally called out, "Don't you like this kind of talk? You don't even 
know how to wield a sword, old man, do you?" "I most certainly do," answered Bokuden. "My way, 



however, is not to wield my sword in such inconsequential circumstances as these." "Away of using a 
sword that doesn't use a sword," said the young samurai. "Don't talk gibberish. What is your school of 
fighting called?" "It is called Mutekatsu-ryu [style that wins without swords or fighting]," replied 
Bokuden. "What? Mutekatsu-ryu? Don't be ridiculous. How can you defeat an opponent without 
fighting?" 

By now the young samurai was angry and irritated, and he demanded that Bokuden demonstrate 
his style, challenging him to a fight then and there. Bokuden refused to duel in the crowded boat but 
said he would show the samurai Mutekatsu-ryu at the nearest shore, and he asked the ferryman to 
guide the boat to a tiny nearby island. The young man began to swing his sword to loosen up. Bokuden 
continued to sit with his eyes closed. As they approached the island, the impatient challenger shouted, 
"Come! You are as good as dead. I will show you how sharp my sword is!" He then leaped onto the 
shore. 

Bokuden took his time, further infuriating the young samurai, who began to hurl insults. Bokuden 
finally handed the ferryman his swords, saying, "My style is Mutekatsu-ryu. I have no need for a 
sword"— and with those words he took the ferryman's long oar and pushed it hard against the shore, 
sending the boat quickly out into the water and away from the island. The samurai screamed, 
demanding the boat's return. Bokuden shouted back to him, "This is what is called victory without 
fighting. I dare you to jump into the water and swim here!" 

Now the passengers on the boat could look back at the young samurai receding into the distance, 
stranded on the island, jumping up and down, flailing his arms as his cries became fainter and fainter. 
They began to laugh: Bokuden had clearly demonstrated Mutekatsu-ryu. 

Interpretation 

The minute Bokuden heard the arrogant young samurai's voice, he knew there would be trouble. A 
duel on a crowded boat would be a disaster, and a totally unnecessary one; he had to get the young 
man off the boat without a fight, and to make the defeat humiliating. He would do this through 
maneuver. First, he remained still and quiet, drawing the man's attention away from the innocent 
passengers and drawing him toward Bokuden like a magnet. Then he confused the man with a rather 
irrational name for a school of fighting, overheating the samurai's rather simple mind with a 
perplexing concept. The flustered samurai tried to cover up with bluster. He was now so angry and 
mentally off balance that he leaped to the shore alone, failing to consider the rather obvious meaning 
of Mutekatsu-ryu even once he got there. Bokuden was a samurai who always depended on setting up 
his opponents first and winning the victory easily, by maneuver rather than brute force. This was the 
ultimate demonstration of his art. 

The goal of maneuver is to give you easy victories, which you do by luring opponents into 
leaving their fortified positions of strength for unfamiliar terrain where they must fight off balance. 
Since your opponents' strength is inseparable from their ability to think straight, your maneuvers must 
be designed to make them emotional and befuddled. If you are too direct in this maneuvering, you run 
the risk of revealing your game; you must be subtle, drawing opponents toward you with enigmatic 
behavior, slowly getting under their skin with provocative comments and actions, then suddenly 
stepping back. When you feel that their emotions are engaged, that their frustration and anger are 
mounting, you can speed up the tempo of your maneuvers. Properly set up, your opponents will leap 
onto the island and strand themselves, giving you the easy victory. 

NO. 71. THE VICTORY IN THE MIDST OF A HUNDRED ENEMIES 

To priest Yozan, the 28th teacher at Enkakuji, came for an interview a samurai named Ryozan, who 
practised Zen. The teacher said: "You are going into the bath-tub, stark naked without a stitch on. 



Now a hundred enemies in armour, with bows and swords, appear all around you. How will you 
meet them? Will you crawl before them and beg for mercy? Will you show your warrior birth by 
dying in combat against them? Or does a man of the Way get some special holy grace?" Ryozan 
said, "Let me win without surrendering and without fighting. n 

Test 

Caught in the midst of the hundred enemies, how will you manage to win without surrendering and 
without fighting? 

AMURAI ZEN: THE WARRIOR KOANS, TREVOR LEGGETT, 1985 
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Authority: Battles are won by slaughter and maneuver. The greater the general, the more he 
contributes in maneuver, the less he demands in slaughter.... Nearly all the battle swhich are 
regarded as masterpieces of the military art...have been battles of maneuver in which very 
often the enemy has found himself defeated by some novel expedient or device, some queer, 
swift, unexpected thrust or stratagem. In such battles the losses of the victors have been small. 

-Winston Churchill (1874-1965) 

REVERSAL 

There is neither point nor honor in seeking direct battle for its own sake. That kind of fighting, 
however, may have value as part of a maneuver or strategy. A sudden envelopment or powerful frontal 
blow when the enemy is least expecting it can be crushing. 

The only danger in maneuver is that you give yourself so many options that you yourself get 
confused. Keep it simple— limit yourself to the options you can control. 



NEGOTIATE WHILE ADVANCING 



THE DIPLOMATIC-WAR STRATEGY 



People will always try to take from you in negotiation what they could not get from you in battle or 
direct confrontation. They will even use appeals to fairness and morality as a cover to advance their 
position. Do not be taken in: negotiation is about maneuvering for power or placement, and you must 
always put yourself in the kind of strong position that makes it impossible for the other side to nibble 
away at you during your talks. Before and during negotiations, you must keep advancing, creating 
relentless pressure and compelling the other side to settle on your terms. The more you take, the more 
you can give back in meaningless concessions. Create a reputation for being tough and 
uncompromising, so that people are back on their heels before they even meet you. 

WAR BY OTHER MEANS 

After Athens was finally defeated by Sparta in the Peloponnesian War of 404 B.C., the great city-state 
fell into steady decline. In the decades that followed, many citizens, including the great orator 
Demosthenes, began to dream of a revival of the once dominant Athens. 

In 359 B.C. the king of Macedonia, Perdiccas, was killed in battle, and a power struggle emerged 
for his succession. The Athenians saw Macedonia as a barbaric land to the north, its only importance 
its proximity to Athenian outposts that helped secure their supplies of corn from Asia and of gold 
from local mines. One such outpost was the city of Amphipolis, a former Athenian colony, which, 
however, had lately fallen into Macedonian hands. A plan emerged among the politicians of Athens to 
support one of the claimants to the Macedonian throne (a man named Argaeus) with ships and 
soldiers. If he won, he would be indebted to Athens and would return to them the valuable city of 
Amphipolis. 

Unfortunately, the Athenians backed the wrong horse: Perdiccas's twenty-four-year-old brother, 
Philip, easily defeated Argaeus in battle and became king. To the Athenians' surprise, however, Philip 
did not push his advantage but stepped back, renouncing all claim to Amphipolis and making the city 
independent. He also released without ransom all the Athenian soldiers he had captured in battle. He 
even discussed forming an alliance with Athens, his recent enemy, and in secret negotiations proposed 
to reconquer Amphipolis in a few years and deliver it to Athens in exchange for another city still 
under Athenian control, an offer too good to refuse. 

The Athenian delegates at the talks reported that Philip was an amiable sort and that beneath his 
rude exterior he was clearly an admirer of Athenian culture— indeed, he invited Athens's most 
renowned philosophers and artists to reside in his capital. Overnight, it seemed, the Athenians had 
gained an important ally to the north. Philip set about fighting barbaric tribes on other borders, and 
peace ruled between the two powers. 

A few years later, as Athens was racked by an internal power struggle of its own, Philip marched 
on and captured Amphipolis. Following their agreement, the Athenians dispatched envoys to 
negotiate, only to find, to their surprise, that Philip no longer offered them the city but merely made 
vague promises for the future. Distracted by their problems at home, the envoys had no choice but to 
accept this. Now, with Amphipolis securely under his control, Philip had unlimited access to the gold 
mines and rich forests in the area. It seemed that he had been playing them all along. 

Now Demosthenes came forward to rail against the duplicitous Philip and warn of the danger he 
posed to all of Greece. Urging the citizens of Athens to raise an army to meet the threat, the orator 



recalled their victories in the past over other tyrants. Nothing happened then, but a few years later, 
when Philip maneuvered to take the pass at Thermopylae— the narrow gateway that controlled 
movement from central to southern Greece— Athens indeed sent an army to defend it. Philip retreated, 
and the Athenians congratulated themselves on their victory. 

In the years to come, the Athenians watched warily as Philip extended his domain to the north, 
the east, and well into central Greece. Then, in 346 B.C., he suddenly proposed to negotiate a treaty 
with Athens. He had proved he could not be trusted, of course, and many of the city's politicians had 
sworn never to deal with him again, but the alternative was to risk war with Macedonia at a time when 
Athens was ill prepared for it. And Philip seemed absolutely sincere in his desire for a solid alliance, 
which, at the very least, would buy Athens a period of peace. So, despite their reservations, the 
Athenians sent ambassadors to Macedonia to sign a treaty called the Peace of Philocrates. By this 
agreement Athens relinquished its rights to Amphipolis and in exchange received promises of security 
for its remaining outposts in the north. 

The ambassadors left satisfied, but on the way home they received news that Philip had marched 
on and taken Thermopylae. Challenged to explain himself, Philip responded that he had acted to 
secure his interests in central Greece from a temporary threat by a rival power, and he quickly 
abandoned the pass. But the Athenians had had enough— they had been humiliated. Time and time 
again, Philip had used negotiations and treaties to cover nefarious advances. He was not honorable. He 
might have abandoned Thermopylae, but it did not matter: he was always taking control over larger 
territories, then making himself look conciliatory by giving some of his acquisitions back— but only 
some, and he often retook the conceded lands later anyway. The net effect was inevitably to enlarge 
his domain. Mixing war with deceptive diplomacy, he had slowly made Macedonia the dominant 
power in Greece. 

Demosthenes and his followers were now on the ascendant. The Peace of Philocrates was 
obviously a disgrace, and everyone involved in it was thrown out of office. The Athenians began to 
make trouble in the country to the east of Amphipolis, trying to secure more outposts there, even 
provoking quarrels with Macedonia. In 338 B.C. they engaged in an alliance with Thebes to prepare 
for a great war against Philip. The two allies met the Macedonians in battle at Chaeronea, in central 
Greece— but Philip won the battle decisively, his son Alexander playing a key role. 

Now the Athenians were in panic: barbarians from the north were about to descend on their city 
and burn it to the ground. And yet again they were proved wrong. In a most generous peace offer, 
Philip promised not to invade Athenian lands. In exchange he would take over the disputed outposts in 
the east, and Athens would become an ally of Macedonia. As proof of his word, Philip released his 
Athenian prisoners from the recent war without asking for payment of any ransom. He also had his son 
Alexander lead a delegation to Athens bearing the ashes of all the Athenian soldiers who had died at 
Chaeronea. Overwhelmed with gratitude, the Athenians granted citizenship to both Alexander and his 
father and erected a statue of Philip in their agora. 

Lord Aberdeen, the British ambassador to Austria, proved even easier to deal with. Only twenty- 
nine years old, barely able to speak French, he was not a match for a diplomat of Metternich's 
subtlety. His stiffness and self-confidence only played into Metternich's hands. n Metternich is 
extremely attentive to Lord Aberdeen," reported Cathcart. The results were not long delayed. 
Metternich had once described the diplomat's task as the art of seeming a dupe, without being one, 
and he practised it to the fullest on the high-minded Aberdeen. "Do not think Metternich such a 
formidable personage...," Aberdeen wrote to Castlereagh. "Living with him at all times..., is it 
possible I should not know him? If indeed he were the most subtle of mankind, he might certainly 
impose on one little used to deceive, but this is not his character. He is, I repeat it to you, not a 



very clever man. He is vain.. .but he is to be trusted...." For his mixture of condescension and 
gullibility, Aberdeen earned himself Metternich's sarcastic epithet as the "dear simpleton of 
diplomacy. " 

A WORLD RESTORED, HENRY KISSINGER, 1957 

Later that year Philip convened a congress of all the Greek city-states (except for Sparta, which 
refused to attend) to discuss an alliance to form what would be called the Hellenic League. For the 
first time, the Greek city-states were united in a single confederation. Soon after the terms of the 
alliance were agreed upon, Philip proposed a united war against the hated Persians. The proposal was 
happily accepted, with Athens leading the way. Somehow everyone had forgotten how dishonorable 
Philip had been; they only remembered the king who had recently been so generous. 

In 336 B.C., before the war against Persia got under way, Philip was assassinated. It would be his 
son Alexander who would lead the league into war and the creation of an empire. And through it all, 
Athens would remain Macedonia's most loyal ally, its critical anchor of stability within the Hellenic 
League. 

Interpretation 

On one level, war is a relatively simple affair: you maneuver your army to defeat your enemy by 
killing enough of its soldiers, taking enough of its land, or making yourself secure enough to proclaim 
victory. You may have to retreat here and there, but your intention is eventually to advance as far as 
possible. Negotiation, on the other hand, is almost always awkward. On the one hand, you need both to 
secure your existing interests and to get as much on top of them as you can; on the other hand, you 
need to bargain in good faith, make concessions, and gain the opposing side's trust. To mix these 
needs is an art, and an almost impossible one, for you can never be sure that the other side is acting in 
good faith. In this awkward realm between war and peace, it is easy to misread the opponent, leading 
to a settlement that is not in your long-term interest. 

Philip's solution was to see negotiation not as separate from war but rather as an extension of it. 
Negotiation, like war, involved maneuver, strategy, and deception, and it required you to keep 
advancing, just as you would on the battlefield. It was this understanding of negotiation that led Philip 
to offer to leave Amphipolis independent while promising to take it for Athens later on, a promise he 
never meant to keep. This opening maneuver bought him friendship and time, and kept the pesky 
Athenians out of his hair while he dealt with his enemies elsewhere. The Peace of Philocrates 
similarly covered his moves in central Greece and kept the Athenians off balance. Having decided at 
some point that his ultimate goal was to unite all of Greece and lead it on a crusade against Persia, 
Philip determined that Athens— with its noble history— would have to function as a symbolic center of 
the Hellenic League. His generous peace terms were calculated to purchase the city's loyalty. 

Philip never worried about breaking his word. Why should he sheepishly honor his agreements 
when he knew the Athenians would find some excuse later on to extend their outposts to the north at 
his expense? Trust is not a matter of ethics, it is another maneuver. Philip saw trust and friendship as 
qualities for sale. He would buy them from Athens later on, when he was powerful and had things to 
offer it in exchange. 

Like Philip, you must see any negotiating situation in which your vital interests are at stake as a 
realm of pure maneuver, warfare by other means. Earning people's trust and confidence is not a moral 
issue but a strategic one: sometimes it is necessary, sometimes it isn't. People will break their word if 
it serves their interests, and they will find any moral or legal excuse to justify their moves, sometimes 
to themselves as well as to others. 



Just as you must always put yourself in the strongest position before battle, so it is with 
negotiation. If you are weak, use negotiations to buy yourself time, to delay battle until you are ready; 
be conciliatory not to be nice but to maneuver. If you are strong, take as much as you can before and 
during negotiations— then later you can give back some of what you took, conceding the things you 
least value to make yourself look generous. Do not worry about your reputation or about creating 
distrust. It is amazing how quickly people will forget your broken promises when you are strong and 
in a position to offer them something in their self-interest. 

Therefore, a prudent ruler ought not to keep faith when by so doing it would be against his 
interest... If men were all good, this precept would not be a good one; but as they are bad, and 
would not observe their faith with you, so you are not bound to keep faith with them. Nor have 
legitimate grounds ever failed a prince who wished to show colorable excuse for the nonfulfillment 

of his promise. 

-Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince (1469-1527) 

JADE FOR TILE 

Early in 1821 the Russian foreign minister, Capo d'Istria, heard news he had long been awaiting: a 
group of Greek patriots had begun a rebellion against the Turks (Greece was then part of the Ottoman 
Empire), aiming to throw them out and establish a liberal government. D'Istria, a Greek nobleman by 
birth, had long dreamed of involving Russia in Greek affairs. Russia was a growing military power; by 
supporting the revolution— assuming the rebels won— it would gain influence over an independent 
Greece and Mediterranean ports for its navy. The Russians also saw themselves as the protectors of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, and Czar Alexander I was a deeply religious man; leading a crusade 
against the Islamic Turks would satisfy his moral consciousness as well as Russian political interests. 
It was all too good to be true. 

Only one obstacle stood in d'Istria's way: Prince Klemens von Metternich, the Austrian foreign 
minister. A few years earlier, Metternich had brought Russia into an alliance with Austria and Prussia 
called the Holy Alliance. Its goal was to protect these nations' governments from the threat of 
revolution and to maintain peace in Europe after the turmoil of the Napoleonic Wars. Metternich had 
befriended Alexander I. Sensing that the Russians might intervene in Greece, he had sent the czar 
hundreds of reports claiming that the revolution was part of a Europe-wide conspiracy to get rid of the 
continent's monarchies. If Alexander came to Greece's aid, he would be the revolutionaries' dupe and 
would be violating the purpose of the Holy Alliance. 

D'Istria was no fool: he knew that what Metternich really wanted was to prevent Russia from 
expanding its influence in the Mediterranean, which would upset England and destabilize Europe, 
Metternich's greatest fear. To d'Istria it was simple: he and Metternich were at war over who would 
have ultimate influence over the czar. And d'Istria had the advantage: he saw the czar often and could 
counteract Metternich's persuasive powers through constant personal contact. 

The Turks inevitably moved to suppress the Greek rebellion, and as their atrocities against the 
Greeks mounted, it seemed almost certain that the czar would intervene. But in February 1822, as the 
revolution was reaching a boiling point, the czar made what in d'Istria's eyes was a fatal mistake: he 
agreed to send an envoy to Vienna to discuss the crisis with Metternich. The prince loved to lure 
negotiators to Vienna, where he would charm them to death. D'Istria felt the situation slipping out of 
his hands. Now he had just one option: to choose the envoy who would go to Vienna and brief him in 
detail. 

D'Istria's choice was a man called Taticheff, who had been Russia's ambassador to Spain. 



Taticheff was a shrewd, experienced negotiator. Called in for a meeting shortly before he was to leave, 
he listened carefully as d'Istria laid out the dangers: Metternich would try to charm and seduce 
Taticheff; to prevent the czar from intervening, he would offer to negotiate a settlement between the 
Russians and Turks; and, of course, he would call for a European conference to discuss the issue. This 
last was Metternich's favorite ploy: he was always able to dominate these conferences and somehow 
get what he wanted. Taticheff was not to fall under his spell. He was to give Metternich a note from 
d'Istria arguing that Russia had a right to come to the aid of fellow Christians suffering at the hands of 
the Turks. And on no account was he to agree to Russia's participation in a conference. 

On the eve of his departure for Vienna, Taticheff was unexpectedly called in for a meeting with 
the czar himself. Alexander was nervous and conflicted. Unaware of d'Istria's instructions, he told 
Taticheff to tell Metternich that he wanted both to act in accordance with the alliance and to meet his 
moral obligation in Greece. Taticheff decided he would have to delay giving this message as long as 
he could— it would make his work far too confusing. 

In his first meeting with Metternich in Vienna, Taticheff took measure of the Austrian minister. 
He saw him as rather vain, apparently more interested in fancy-dress balls and young girls than in 
Greece. Metternich seemed detached and somewhat ill-informed; the little he said about the situation 
in Greece betrayed confusion. Taticheff read d'Istria's note to him, and, as if without thinking, 
Metternich asked if these were the czar's instructions as well. Put on the spot, Taticheff could not lie. 
His hope now was that the czar's rather contradictory instructions would further confuse the prince, 
letting Taticheff stay one step ahead. 

In the days to come, Taticheff had a splendid time in the delightful city of Vienna. Then he had 
another meeting with Metternich, who asked him if they could begin negotiations based on the 
instructions of the czar. Before Taticheff could think, Metternich next asked what Russia's demands 
might be in this situation. That seemed fair, and Taticheff replied that the Russians wanted to make 
Greece a protectorate state, to get the alliance's approval for Russian intervention in Greece, on and 
on. Metternich turned down every proposal, saying his government would never agree to such things, 
so Taticheff asked him to suggest alternate ideas. Instead Metternich launched into an abstract 
discussion of revolution, of the importance of the Holy Alliance, and other irrelevancies. Taticheff left 
confused and rather annoyed. He had wanted to stake out a position, but these discussions were 
informal and shapeless; feeling lost, he had been unable to steer them in the direction he wanted. 

A few days later, Metternich called Taticheff in again. He looked uncomfortable, even pained: 
the Turks, he said, had just sent him a note claiming that the Russians were behind the trouble in 
Greece and asking him to convey to the czar their determination to fight to the death to hold on to 
what was theirs. In solemn tones suggesting that he was angry at the Turks' lack of diplomacy, 
Metternich said he thought it beneath his country's dignity to pass this disgraceful message to the czar. 
He added that the Austrians considered Russia their staunchest ally and would support Russia's 
conditions for resolving the crisis. Finally, if the Turks refused to concede, Austria would break off 
relations with them. 

Taticheff was quite moved by this sudden emotional display of solidarity. Perhaps the Russians 
had misread the prince— perhaps he was really on their side. Fearing that d'Istria would misunderstand, 
Taticheff reported this meeting to the czar alone. A few days later, Alexander responded that from 
now on, Taticheff was to report only to him; d'Istria was to be excluded from the negotiations. 

The pace of the meetings with Metternich picked up. Somehow the two men discussed only 
diplomatic solutions to the crisis; Russia's right to intervene in Greece militarily was no longer 
mentioned. Finally, Metternich invited the czar to attend a conference on the question in Verona, Italy, 
a few months later. Here Russia would lead the debate on how best to settle the matter; it would be at 
the center of attention, with the czar rightly celebrated as Europe's savior in the crusade against 



revolution. The czar happily agreed to attend. 

Back in St. Petersburg, d'Istria fumed and ranted to anyone who would listen, but shortly after 
Taticheff got home, the Russian foreign minister was kicked out of office for good. And at the later 
conference in Verona, just as he had predicted, the Greek crisis was resolved in precisely the way that 
best served Austria's interests. The czar was the star of the show, but apparently he did not care or 
notice that he had signed a document essentially precluding Russia from intervening unilaterally in 
the Balkans, thereby conceding a right insisted upon by every Russian leader since Peter the Great. 
Metternich had won the war with d'Istria more completely than the former minister had ever imagined 
possible. 

Interpretation 

Metternich's goal was always a settlement that would best serve Austria's long-term interests. Those 
interests, he decided, involved not just preventing Russian intervention in Greece but maneuvering the 
czar into permanently relinquishing the right to send troops into the Balkans, an enduring source of 
instability in Europe. So Metternich looked at the relative forces on both sides. What leverage did he 
have over the Russians? Very little; in fact, he had the weaker hand. But Metternich possessed a trump 
card: his years-long study of the czar's rather strange personality. Alexander was a highly emotional 
man who would act only in a state of exaltation; he had to turn everything into a crusade. So, right at 
the beginning of the crisis, Metternich planted the seed that the real crusade here was one not of 
Christians against Turks but of monarchies against revolution. 

Metternich also understood that his main enemy was d'Istria and that he would have to drive a 
wedge between d'Istria and the czar. So he lured an envoy to Vienna. In one-on-one negotiations, 
Metternich was a chess player on the grand-master level. With Taticheff as with so many others, he 
first lowered his opponent's suspicions by playing the foppish, even dim-witted aristocrat. Next he 
drew out the negotiations, miring them in abstract, legalistic discussions. That made him seem even 
more stupid, further misleading Taticheff but also confusing and irritating him. A confused and riled 
negotiator is prone to make mistakes— such as reveal too much about what he is after, always a fatal 
error. A confused negotiator is also more easily seduced by emotional demonstrations. In this case 
Metternich used the note from the Turks to stage a little drama in which he appeared to reveal a 
sudden change in his sympathies. That put Taticheff— and through him the czar— completely under his 
spell. 

From then on, it was child's play to reframe the discussion to suit Metternich's purpose. The offer 
to stage a conference at which the czar would shine was dazzling and alluring, and it also seemed to 
offer Russia the chance of greater influence in European affairs (one of Alexander's deepest desires). 
In fact the result was the opposite: Alexander ended up signing a document that cut Russia out of the 
Balkans— Metternich's goal all along. Knowing how easily people are seduced by appearances, the 
Austrian minister gave the czar the appearance of power (being the center of attention at the 
conference), while he himself retained its substance (having the signed document). It is what the 
Chinese call giving someone a gaudy piece of painted tile in exchange for jade. 

As Metternich so often demonstrated, success in negotiation depends on the level of preparation. 
If you enter with vague notions as to what you want, you will find yourself shifting from position to 
position depending on what the other side brings to the table. You may drift to a position that seems 
appropriate but does not serve your interests in the end. Unless you carefully analyze what leverage 
you have, your maneuvers are likely to be counterproductive. 

Before anything else you must anchor yourself by determining with utmost clarity your long- 
term goals and the leverage you have for reaching them. That clarity will keep you patient and calm. It 
will also let you toss people meaningless concessions that seem generous but actually come cheap, for 



they do not hurt your real goals. Before the negotiations begin, study your opponents. Uncovering 
their weaknesses and unfulfilled desires will give you a different kind of leverage: the ability to 
confuse them, make them emotional, seduce them with pieces of tile. If possible, play a bit of the fool: 
the less people understand you and where you are headed, the more room you have to maneuver them 
into corners. 

Everyone wants something without having any idea how to obtain it, and the really intriguing 
aspect of the situation is that nobody quite knows how to achieve what he desires. But because I 
know what I want and what the others are capable of I am completely prepared. 

--Prince Klemens von Metternich (1773-1859) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

Conflict and confrontation are generally unpleasant affairs that churn up unpleasant emotions. Out of 
a desire to avoid such unpleasantness, people will often try to be nice and conciliatory to those around 
them, in the belief that that will elicit the same response in return. But so often experience proves this 
logic to be wrong: over time, the people you treat nicely will take you for granted. They will see you 
as weak and exploitable. Being generous does not elicit gratitude but creates either a spoiled child or 
someone who resents behavior perceived as charity. 

In gratitude for his acquittal, Orestes dedicated an altar to Warlike Athene; but the Erinnyes 
threatened, if the judgement were not reversed, to let fall a drop of their own hearts' blood which 
would bring barrenness upon the soil, blight the crops, and destroy all the offspring of Athens. 
Athene nevertheless soothed their anger by flattery: acknowledging them to be far wiser than 
herself, she suggested that they should take up residence in a grotto at Athens, where they would 
gather such throngs of worshippers as they could never hope to find elsewhere. Hearth-altars 
proper to Underworld deities should be theirs, as well as sober sacrifices, torchlight libations, 
first-fruits offered after the consummation of marriage or the birth of children, and even seats in 
the Erechtheum. If they accepted this invitation she would decree that no house where worship was 
withheld from them might prosper; but they, in return, must undertake to invoke fair winds for her 
ships, fertility for her land, and fruitful marriages for her people—also rooting out the impious, so 
that she might see fit to grant Athens victory in war. The Erinnyes, after a short deliberation, 
graciously agreed to these proposals. 

THE GREEK MYTHS, VOL. 2, ROBERT GRAVES, 1955 

Those who believe against the evidence that niceness breeds niceness in return are doomed to 
failure in any kind of negotiation, let alone in the game of life. People respond in a nice and 
conciliatory way only when it is in their interest and when they have to do so. Your goal is to create 
that imperative by making it painful for them to fight. If you ease up the pressure out of a desire to be 
conciliatory and gain their trust, you only give them an opening to procrastinate, deceive, and take 
advantage of your niceness. That is human nature. Over the centuries those who have fought wars have 
learned this lesson the hard way. 

When nations have violated this principle, the results are often tragic. In June 1951, for example, 
the U.S. military halted its extremely effective offensive against the Chinese People's Liberation 
Army in Korea because the Chinese and the North Koreans had signaled they were ready to negotiate. 
Instead they drew out the talks as long as they could while they recovered their forces and 
strengthened their defenses. When the negotiation failed and the war was resumed, the American 



forces found that their battlefield advantage was lost. This pattern was repeated in the Vietnam War 
and to some extent in the Gulf War of 1991 as well. The Americans acted partly out of a desire to 
reduce casualties, partly to be seen as trying to bring these wars to an end as soon as possible, to 
appear conciliatory. What they did not realize was that the enemy's incentive to negotiate in good faith 
was lost in the process. In this case, trying to be conciliatory and save lives led to much longer wars, 
more bloodshed, real tragedy. Had the United States continued to advance in Korea in 1951, it could 
have compelled the Koreans and Chinese to negotiate on its own terms; had it continued its bombing 
campaigns in Vietnam, it could have forced the North Vietnamese to negotiate instead of 
procrastinate; had it continued its march all the way to Baghdad in 1991, it could have forced Saddam 
Hussein out of office as a condition of peace, preventing a future war and saving countless lives. 

The lesson is simple: by continuing to advance, by keeping up unrelenting pressure, you force 
your enemies to respond and ultimately to negotiate. If you advance a little further every day, attempts 
to delay negotiation only make their position weaker. You are demonstrating your resolve and 
determination, not through symbolic gestures but by administering real pain. You do not continue to 
advance in order to grab land or possessions but to put yourself in the strongest possible position and 
win the war. Once you have forced them to settle, you have room to make concessions and give back 
some of what you've taken. In the process you might even seem nice and conciliatory. 

Sometimes in life you will find yourself holding the weak hand, the hand without any real 
leverage. At those times it is even more important to keep advancing. By demonstrating strength and 
resolve and maintaining the pressure, you cover up your weaknesses and gain footholds that will let 
you manufacture leverage for yourself. 

In June 1940, shortly after the German blitzkrieg had destroyed France's defenses and the French 
government had surrendered, General Charles de Gaulle fled to England. He hoped to establish 
himself there as the leader of Free France, the legitimate government in exile, as opposed to the 
German-dominated Vichy government that now ruled much of the country. The odds were stacked 
heavily against de Gaulle: he had never been a high-profile figure within France. Many better-known 
French soldiers and politicians could claim the role he wanted; he had no leverage to make the allies 
recognize him as the leader of Free France, and without their recognition he would be powerless. 

From the beginning de Gaulle ignored the odds and presented himself to one and all as the only 
man who could save France after its disgraceful surrender. He broadcast stirring speeches to France 
over the radio. He toured England and the United States, making a show of his sense of purpose, 
casting himself as a kind of latter-day Joan of Arc. He made important contacts within the French 
Resistance. Winston Churchill admired de Gaulle but often found him unbearably arrogant, and 
Franklin Roosevelt despised him; time and again the two leaders tried to persuade him to accept 
shared control of Free France. But his response was always the same: he would not compromise. He 
would not accept anything less than sole leadership. In negotiating sessions he was downright rude, to 
the point where he would sometimes walk out, making it clear that for him it was all or nothing. 

Churchill and Roosevelt cursed de Gaulle's name, ruing the day they had let him take any 
position at all. They even talked about demoting him and forcing him out of the picture. But they 
always backed down, and in the end they gave him what he wanted. To do otherwise would mean a 
public scandal in delicate times and would disrupt their relations with the French underground. They 
would be demoting a man whom much of the public had come to revere. 

Understand: if you are weak and ask for little, little is what you will get. But if you act strong, 
making firm, even outrageous demands, you will create the opposite impression: people will think that 
your confidence must be based on something real. You will earn respect, which in turn will translate 
into leverage. Once you are able to establish yourself in a stronger position, you can take this further 
by refusing to compromise, making it clear that you are willing to walk away from the table—an 



effective form of coercion. The other side may call your bluff, but you make sure there's a price to pay 
for this— bad publicity, for instance. And if in the end you do compromise a little, it will still be a lot 
less than the compromises they would have forced on you if they could. 

The great British diplomat and writer Harold Nicholson believed there were two kinds of 
negotiators: warriors and shopkeepers. Warriors use negotiations as a way to gain time and a stronger 
position. Shopkeepers operate on the principle that it is more important to establish trust, to moderate 
each side's demands and come to a mutually satisfying settlement. Whether in diplomacy or in 
business, the problem arises when shopkeepers assume they are dealing with another shopkeeper only 
to find they are facing a warrior. 

It would be helpful to know beforehand which kind of negotiator you face. The difficulty is that 
skillful warriors will make themselves masters of disguise: at first they will seem sincere and 
friendly, then will reveal their warrior nature when it is too late. In resolving a conflict with an enemy 
you do not know well, it is always best to protect yourself by playing the warrior yourself: negotiate 
while advancing. There will always be time to back off and fix things if you go too far. But if you fall 
prey to a warrior, you will be unable to recoup anything. In a world in which there are more and more 
warriors, you must be willing to wield the sword as well, even if you are a shopkeeper at heart. 
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Authority: Let us not consider ourselves victorious until the day after battle, nor defeated 
until four days later.... Let us always carry the sword in one hand and the olive branch in the 
other, always ready to negotiate but negotiating only while advancing. 

--Prince Klemens von Metternich (1773-1859) 

REVERSAL 

In negotiation as in war, you must not let yourself get carried away: there is a danger in advancing too 
far, taking too much, to the point where you create an embittered enemy who will work for revenge. 
So it was after World War I with the Allies, who imposed such harsh conditions on Germany in 
negotiating the peace that they arguably laid the foundations for World War II. A century earlier, on 
the other hand, when Metternich negotiated, it was always his goal to prevent the other side from 
feeling wronged. Your purpose in any settlement you negotiate is never to satisfy greed or to punish 
the other side but to secure your own interests. In the long run, a punitive settlement will only win you 
insecurity. 



KNOW HOW TO END THINGS 



THE EXIT STRATEGY 



You are judged in this world by how well you bring things to an end. A messy or incomplete conclusion 
can reverberate for years to come, ruining your reputation in the process. The art of ending things 
well is knowing when to stop, never going so far that you exhaust yourself or create bitter enemies that 
embroil you in conflict in the future. It also entails ending on the right note, with energy and flair. It is 
not a question of simply winning the war but the way you win it, the way your victory sets you up for 
the next round. The height of strategic wisdom is to avoid all conflicts and entanglements from which 
there are no realistic exits. 

NO EXIT 

For the most senior members of the Soviet Politburo— General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev, KGB head 
Yuri Andropov, and Defense Minister Dmitri Ustinov— the late 1960s and early 70s seemed a golden 
era. These men had survived the nightmare of the Stalin years and the bumbling reign of Khrushchev. 
Now, finally, there was some stability in the Soviet empire. Its satellite states in Eastern Europe were 
relatively docile, particularly after an uprising in Czechoslovakia in 1968 had been squashed. Its 
archnemesis, the United States, had received a black eye from the Vietnam War. And, most promising 
of all, the Russians had slowly been able to expand their influence in the Third World. The future 
looked bright. 

If one overshoots the goal, one cannot hit it. If a bird will not come to its nest but flies higher and 
higher, it eventually falls into the hunter's net. He who in times of extraordinary salience of small 
things does not know how to call a halt, but restlessly seeks to press on and on, draws upon himself 
misfortune at the hands of gods and men, because he deviates from the order of nature. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

A key country in the Russians' plans for expansion was Afghanistan, on their southern border. 
Afghanistan was rich in natural gas and other minerals and had ports on the Indian Ocean; to make it a 
Soviet satellite would be a dream come true. The Russians had been insinuating themselves into the 
country since the 1950s, helping to train its army, building the Salang Highway from Kabul north to 
the Soviet Union, and trying to modernize this backward nation. All was going according to plan until 
the early to mid 1970s, when Islamic fundamentalism began to become a political force across 
Afghanistan. The Russians saw two dangers: first, that the fundamentalists would come to power and, 
seeing communism as godless and loathsome, would cut off ties with the Soviets; and second, that 
fundamentalist unrest would spill over from Afghanistan into the southern Soviet Union, which had a 
large Islamic population. 

In 1978, to prevent such a nightmare scenario, Brezhnev secretly supported a coup that brought 
the Afghan Communist Party to power. But the Afghan Communists were hopelessly factionalized, 
and only after a long power struggle did a leader emerge: Hafizullah Amin, whom the Soviets 
distrusted. On top of that, the Communists were not popular in Afghanistan, and Amin resorted to the 
most brutal means to maintain his party's power. This only fed the fundamentalist cause. All around 
the country, insurgents— the mujahideen— began to rebel, and thousands of Afghan soldiers defected 
from the army to them. 



By December 1979 the Communist government in Afghanistan was on the verge of collapse. In 
Russia the senior members of the Politburo met to discuss the crisis. To lose Afghanistan would be a 
devastating blow and a source of instability after so much progress had been made. They blamed 
Amin for their problems; he had to go. Ustinov proposed a plan: Repeating what the Soviets had done 
in quelling rebellions in Eastern Europe, he advocated a lightning strike by a relatively small Soviet 
force that would secure Kabul and the Salang Highway. Amin would then be ousted, and a Communist 
named Babrak Karmal would take his place. The Soviet army would assume a low profile, and the 
Afghan army would be beefed up to take over from it. During the course of some ten years, 
Afghanistan would be modernized and would slowly become a stable member of the Soviet Bloc. 
Blessed with peace and prosperity, the Afghan people would see the great benefits of socialism and 
embrace it. 

A few days after the meeting, Ustinov presented his plan to the army's chief of staff, Nikolai 
Orgakov. Told that the invading army would not exceed 75,000 men, Orgakov was shocked: that force, 
he said, was far too small to secure the large, mountainous expanses of Afghanistan, a very different 
world from Eastern Europe. Ustinov countered that a giant invading force would generate bad 
publicity for the Soviets in the Third World and would give the insurgents a rich target. Orgakov 
responded that the fractious Afghans had a tradition of suddenly uniting to throw out an invader— and 
that they were fierce fighters. Calling the plan reckless, he said it would be better to attempt a political 
solution to the problem. His warnings were ignored. 

The plan was approved by the Politburo and on December 24 was put in motion. Some Red Army 
forces flew into Kabul while others marched down the Salang Highway. Amin was quietly taken away 
and killed while Karmal was shuffled into power. Condemnation poured in from all over the world, 
but the Soviets figured that would eventually die down— it usually did. 

In February 1980, Andropov met with Karmal and instructed him on the importance of winning 
the support of the Afghan masses. Presenting a plan for that purpose, he also promised aid in money 
and expertise. He told Karmal that once the borders were secured, the Afghan army built up, and the 
people reasonably satisfied with the government, Karmal should politely ask the Soviets to leave. 

Solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant (They create desolation and call it peace). 

TACITUS, CIRCA A.D. 55-CIRCA 120 

The invasion itself went more easily than the Soviets had expected, and for this military phase 
their leaders could confidently declare "mission accomplished." But within weeks of Andropov's visit, 
they had to adjust this assessment: the mujahideen were not intimidated by the Soviet army, as the 
Eastern Europeans had been. In fact, since the invasion their power only seemed to grow, their ranks 
swelling with both Afghan recruits and outsiders. Ustinov funneled more soldiers into Afghanistan 
and ordered a series of offensives in parts of the country that were sheltering the mujahideen. The 
Soviets' first major operation was that spring, when they moved into the Kunar Valley with heavy 
weaponry, leveling entire villages and forcing the inhabitants to flee to refugee camps in Pakistan. 
Having cleared the area of rebels, they withdrew. 

A few weeks later, reports came in that the mujahideen had quietly returned to the Kunar Valley. 
All the Soviets had done was leave the Afghans more embittered and enraged, making it easier for the 
mujahideen to recruit. But what could the Soviets do? To let the rebels alone was to give the 
mujahideen the time and space to grow more dangerous, yet the army was too small to occupy whole 
regions. Its answer was to repeat its police operations again and again, but with more violence, hoping 
to intimidate the Afghans— but, as Orgakov had predicted, this only emboldened them. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL: 

still the fine's the crown; Whatever the course, the end is the renown. 

ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1616 

Ten thousand Muslims then marched through the mountain valleys upon Mecca. Muhammad 
divided his force into four columns.... Muhammad gave strict orders that no violence was to be 
used. His own tent was pitched on high ground immediately overlooking the town. Eight years 
before, he had fled from Mecca under cover of darkness, and lain hidden three days in a cave on 
Mount Thor, which from his tent he could now see rising beyond the city. Now ten thousand 
warriors were ready to obey his least command and his native town lay helpless at his feet. After a 
brief rest, he remounted his camel and entered the town, reverently touched the black stone and 
performed the seven ritual circuits of the kaaba.... Muhammad the Conqueror was not vindictive. A 
general amnesty was proclaimed, from which less than a dozen persons were excluded, only four 
being actually executed. Ikrima, the son of Abu Jahal, escaped to the Yemen, but his wife appealed 
to the Apostle, who agreed to forgive him.... The Muslim occupation of Mecca was thus virtually 
bloodless. The fiery Khalid ibn al Waleed killed a few people at the southern gate and was sharply 
reprimanded by Muhammad for doing so. Although the Apostle had himself been persecuted in the 
city and although many of his bitterest opponents were still living there, he won all hearts by his 
clemency on his day of triumph. Such generosity, or statesmanship, was particularly remarkable 
among Arabs, a race to whom revenge has always been dear. His success had been won by policy 
and diplomacy rather than by military action. In an age of violence and bloodshed, he had realized 
that ideas are more powerful than force. 

THE GREAT ARAB CONQUESTS, JOHN BAGOT GLUBB, 1963 

Meanwhile Karmal initiated programs to teach literacy, to give more power to women, to 
develop and modernize the country— all to peel off support from the rebels. But the Afghans preferred 
their traditional way of life by a vast majority, and the Communist Party's attempts to expand its 
influence had the opposite effect. 

Most ominous of all, Afghanistan quickly became a magnet for other countries eager to exploit 
the situation there against the Soviets. The United States in particular saw an opportunity to revenge 
itself on Russia for supplying the North Vietnamese during the Vietnam War. The CIA funneled vast 
sums of money and materiel to the mujahideen. In neighboring Pakistan, President Zia ul-Haq viewed 
the invasion as a gift from heaven: having come to power a few years earlier in a military coup, and 
having recently earned worldwide condemnation by executing his prime minister, Zia saw a way to 
gain favor with both the United States and the Arab nations by allowing Pakistan to serve as a base for 
the mujahideen. The Egyptian president Anwar Sadat, who had recently signed a controversial peace 
treaty with Israel, likewise saw a golden opportunity to shore up his Islamic support by sending aid to 
fellow Muslims. 

With Soviet armies stretched thin in Eastern Europe and around the world, Ustinov refused to 
send in more men; instead he armed his soldiers with the latest weaponry and worked to enlarge and 
strengthen the Afghan army. But none of this translated into progress. The mujahideen improved their 
ambushes of Soviet transports and used the latest Stinger missiles acquired from the Americans to 
great effect. Years passed, and morale in the Soviet army dropped precipitously: the soldiers felt the 
hatred of the local population and were stuck guarding static positions, never knowing when the next 
ambush would come. Abuse of drugs and alcohol became widespread. 

As the costs of the war rose, the Russian public began to turn against it. But the Soviet leaders 



could not afford to pull out: besides creating a dangerous power vacuum in Afghanistan, that would 
deliver a sharp blow to their global reputation as a superpower. And so they stayed, each year 
supposedly the last. The senior members of the Politburo slowly died off— Brezhnev in 1982, 
Andropov and Ustinov in 1984— without seeing the slightest progress. 

In 1985, Mikhail Gorbachev became general secretary of the Soviet Union. Having opposed the 
war from the beginning, Gorbachev started phased withdrawals of troops from Afghanistan. The last 
soldiers left early in 1989. In all, over 14,000 Soviet soldiers died in the conflict, but the hidden costs- 
-to the delicate Russian economy, to the people's slender faith in their government— were far greater. 
Only a few years later, the entire system would come tumbling down. 

Interpretation 

The great German general Erwin Rommel once made a distinction between a gamble and a risk. Both 
cases involve an action with only a chance of success, a chance that is heightened by acting with 
boldness. The difference is that with a risk, if you lose, you can recover: your reputation will suffer no 
long-term damage, your resources will not be depleted, and you can return to your original position 
with acceptable losses. With a gamble, on the other hand, defeat can lead to a slew of problems that 
are likely to spiral out of control. With a gamble there tend to be too many variables to complicate the 
picture down the road if things go wrong. The problem goes further: if you encounter difficulties in a 
gamble, it becomes harder to pull out— you realize that the stakes are too high; you cannot afford to 
lose. So you try harder to rescue the situation, often making it worse and sinking deeper into a hole 
that you cannot get out of. People are drawn into gambles by their emotions: they see only the 
glittering prospects if they win and ignore the ominous consequences if they lose. Taking risks is 
essential; gambling is foolhardy. It can be years before you recover from a gamble, if you recover at 
all. 

The invasion of Afghanistan was a classic gamble. The Soviets were drawn in by the irresistible 
lure of possessing a client state in the region. Dazzled by that prospect, they ignored the reality: the 
mujahideen and outside powers had too much at stake to ever allow the Soviets to leave behind a 
secure Afghanistan. There were too many variables beyond their control: the actions of the United 
States and Pakistan, the mountainous border areas impossible to seal off, and more. An occupying 
army in Afghanistan involved a double bind: the larger the military presence, the more it would be 
hated, and the more it was hated, the larger it would have to be to protect itself, and so on indefinitely. 

Yet the Soviets took their gamble and made their mess. Now, too late, they realized that the 
stakes had been raised: to pull out— to lose— would be a devastating blow to their prestige. It would 
mean the expansion of American interests and a cancerous insurgency on their border. Since they 
should never have invaded in the first place, they had no rational exit strategy. The best they could do 
would be to cut their losses and run— but that is nearly impossible with a gamble, for gambling is 
governed by emotions, and once the emotions are engaged, it is difficult to retreat. 

The worst way to end anything— a war, a conflict, a relationship— is slowly and painfully. The 
costs of such an ending run deep: loss of self-confidence, unconscious avoidance of conflict the next 
time around, the bitterness and animosity left breeding— it is all an absurd waste of time. Before 
entering any action, you must calculate in precise terms your exit strategy. How exactly will the 
engagement end, and where it will leave you? If the answers to those questions seem vague and full of 
speculation, if success seems all too alluring and failure somewhat dangerous, you are more than 
likely taking a gamble. Your emotions are leading you into a situation that could end up a quagmire. 

Before that happens, catch yourself. And if you do find you have made this mistake, you have 
only two rational solutions: either end the conflict as quickly as you can, with a strong, violent blow 
aimed to win, accepting the costs and knowing they are better than a slow and painful death, or cut 



your losses and quit without delay. Never let pride or concern for your reputation pull you farther into 
the morass; both will suffer far greater blows by your persistence. Short-term defeat is better than 
long-term disaster. Wisdom is knowing when to end. 

Aut non tentaris, aut perfice (Either don't attempt it, or carry it through to the end). 

OVID, 43 B.C.-A.D. 17 

To go too far is as bad as to fall short. 
-Confucius (551 ?-479 B.C.) 

ENDING AS BEGINNING 

As a young man, Lyndon B. Johnson had just one dream: to climb the ladder of politics and become 
president. When Johnson was in his mid-twenties, the goal was starting to seem unreachable. A job as 
the secretary of a Texas congressman had allowed him to meet and make an impression on President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who had named him the Texas director of the National Youth Administration, a 
post promising excellent political connections. But Texas voters were extremely loyal, often returning 
congressmen to their seats for decades, or until they died. Johnson urgently wanted a seat in Congress. 
If he did not get one soon enough, he would be too old to climb the ladder, and he burned with 
ambition. 

On February 22, 1937, out of the blue, the chance of a lifetime opened up: the Texas congressman 
James Buchanan suddenly died. The seat he left empty, that of Texas's Tenth District, was a rare 
opportunity, and the state's eligible political heavyweights immediately threw their hats in the ring. 
The many contenders included Sam Stone, a popular county judge; Shelton Polk, an ambitious young 
Austin attorney; and C. N. Avery, Buchanan's former campaign manager, the favorite to win. Avery 
had the support of Tom Miller, mayor of Austin, the Tenth District's only large city. With Miller's 
backing he could count on almost enough votes to win the election. 

Johnson was faced with a terrible predicament. If he entered the race, the odds would be absurdly 
against him: he was young— only twenty-eight— and in the district he was unknown and poorly 
connected. A bad loss would damage his reputation and set him far back on the road to his long-term 
goal. If he chose not to run, on the other hand, he might wait ten years for another chance. With all 
this in mind, he threw caution to the winds and entered the race. 

Indeed, deepening study of past experience leads to the conclusion that nations might often have 
come nearer to their object by taking advantage of a lull in the struggle to discuss a settlement than 
by pursuing the war with the aim of "victory. " History reveals, also, that in many cases a beneficial 
peace could have been obtained if the statesmen of the warring nations had shown more 
understanding of the elements of psychology in their peace "feelers. " Their attitude has commonly 
been too akin to that seen in the typical domestic quarrel; each party is afraid to appear yielding, 
with the result that when one of them shows any inclination towards conciliation this is usually 
expressed in language that is too stiff, while the other is apt to be slow to respond—partly from 
pride or obstinacy and partly from a tendency to interpret such a gesture as a sign of weakening 
when it may be a sign of returning common sense. Thus the fateful moment passes, and conflict 
continues— to the common damage. Rarely does a continuation serve any good purpose where the 
two parties are bound to go on living under the same roof. This applies even more to modern war 
than to domestic conflict, since the industrialization of nations has made their fortunes 
inseparable. 



STRATEGY, B. H. LIDDELL HART, 1954 



Johnson's first step was to call to his side the dozens of young men and women whom he had 
helped or hired over the years. His campaign strategy was simple: he would separate himself from the 
other contenders by presenting himself as Roosevelt's staunchest supporter. A vote for Johnson was a 
vote for the president, the popular architect of the New Deal. And since Johnson could not compete in 
Austin, he decided to aim his army of volunteers at the countryside, the sparsely populated Hill 
Country. This was the district's poorest area, a place where candidates rarely ventured. Johnson 
wanted to meet every last farmer and sharecropper, shake every possible hand, win the votes of people 
who had never voted before. It was the strategy of a desperate man who recognized that this was his 
best and only chance for victory. 

One of Johnson's most loyal followers was Carroll Keach, who would serve as his chauffeur. 
Together the two men drove every square mile of the Hill Country, tracing every dirt path and cow 
trail. Spotting some out-of-the-way farmhouse, Johnson would get out of the car, walk to the door, 
introduce himself to the startled inhabitants, listen patiently to their problems, then leave with a 
hearty handshake and a gentle plea for their vote. Convening meetings in dusty towns consisting 
mainly of a church and a gas station, he would deliver his speech, then mingle with the audience and 
spend at least a few minutes with everyone present. He had an incredible memory for faces and 
names: if he happened to meet the same person twice, he could recall everything he or she had said the 
first time around, and he often impressed strangers by knowing someone who knew them. He listened 
intensely and was always careful to leave people with the feeling that they would see him again, and 
that if he won they would finally have someone looking out for their interests in Washington. In bars, 
grocery stores, and gas stations all through the Hill Country, he would talk with the locals as if he had 
nothing else to do. On leaving he would make sure to buy something— candy, groceries, gasoline— a 
gesture they greatly appreciated. He had the gift of creating a connection. 

As the race ran on, Johnson went days without sleep, his voice turning hoarse, his eyes drooping. 
As Keach drove the length of the district, he would listen in amazement as the exhausted candidate in 
the car muttered to himself about the people he had just met, the impression he had made, what he 
could have done better. Johnson never wanted to seem desperate or patronizing. It was that last 
handshake and look in the eye that mattered. 

The polls were deceptive: they continued to show Johnson behind, but he knew he had won votes 
that no poll would register. And in any case he was slowly catching up— by the last week he had crept 
into third place. Now, suddenly, the other candidates took notice. The election turned nasty: Johnson 
was attacked for his youth, for his blind support of Roosevelt, for anything that could be dug up. 
Trying to win a few votes in Austin, Johnson came up against the political machine of Mayor Miller, 
who disliked him and did everything possible to sabotage his campaign. Undeterred, Johnson 
personally visited the mayor several times in that last week to broker some kind of truce. But Miller 
saw through his charm. His personal appeal might have won over the district's poorest voters, but the 
other candidates saw a different side of him: he was ruthless and capable of slinging mud. As he rose 
in the polls, he made more and more enemies. 

If you concentrate exclusively on victory, with no thought for the after-effect, you may be too 
exhausted to profit by the peace, while it is almost certain that the peace will be a bad one, 
containing the germs of another war. This is a lesson supported by abundant experience. 

STRATEGY, B. H. LIDDELL HART, 1954 



On Election Day, Johnson pulled off one of the greatest upsets in American political history, 
outdistancing his nearest rival by three thousand votes. Exhausted by the grueling pace he had set, he 
was hospitalized, but the day after his victory he was back at work— he had something extremely 
important to do. From his hospital bed, Johnson dictated letters to his rivals in the race. He 
congratulated them for running a great campaign; he also described his own victory as a fluke, a vote 
for Roosevelt more than for himself. Learning that Miller was visiting Washington, Johnson 
telegraphed his connections in the city to chaperone the mayor and treat him like royalty. As soon as 
Johnson left the hospital, he paid visits to his rivals and acted with almost embarrassing humility. He 
even befriended Polk's brother, driving him around town to run errands. 

A mere eighteen months later, Johnson had to stand for reelection, and these onetime opponents 
and bitter enemies suddenly turned into the most fervent Johnson believers, donating money, even 
campaigning on his behalf. And Mayor Miller, the one man who had hated Johnson the most, now 
became his strongest supporter and remained so for years to come. 

Interpretation 

For most of us, the conclusion of anything— a project, a campaign, an attempt at persuasion- 
represents a kind of wall: our work is done, and it is time to tally our gains and losses and move on. 
Lyndon Johnson looked at the world much differently: an ending was not like a wall but more like a 
door, leading to the next phase or battle. What mattered to him was not gaining a victory but where it 
left him, how it opened onto the next round. What good would it do to win the election of 1937 if he 
were thrown out of office eighteen months later? That would be a devastating setback to his dream of 
the presidency. If, after the election, he had basked in his moment of triumph, he would have sown the 
seeds of failure in the next election. He had made too many enemies— if they didn't run against him in 
1938, they would stir up trouble while he was away in Washington. So Johnson immediately worked 
to win these men over, whether with charm, with meaningful gestures, or with clever appeals to their 
self-interest. He kept his eye on the future, and on the kind of success that would keep him moving 
forward. 

It is even possible that the attacker, reinforced by the psychological forces peculiar to attack, will 
in spite of his exhaustion find it less difficult to go on than to stop—like a horse pulling a load 
uphill. We believe that this demonstrates without inconsistency how an attacker can overshoot the 
point at which, if he stopped and assumed the defensive, there would still be a chance of success— 
that is, of equilibrium. It is therefore important to calculate this point correctly when planning the 
campaign. An attacker may otherwise take on more than he can manage and, as it were, get into 
debt; a defender must be able to recognize this error if the enemy commits it, and exploit it to the 
full. In reviewing the whole array of factors a general must weigh before making his decision, we 
must remember that he can gauge the direction and value of the most important ones only by 
considering numerous other possibilities— some immediate, some remote. He must guess, so to 
speak: guess whether the first shock of battle will steel the enemy's resolve and stiffen his 
resistance, or whether, like a Bologna flask, it will shatter as soon as its surface is scratched; 
guess the extent of debilitation and paralysis that the drying-up of the particular sources of supply 
and the severing of certain lines of communication will cause in the enemy; guess whether the 
burning pain of the injury he has been dealt will make the enemy collapse with exhaustion or, like a 
wounded bull, arouse his rage; guess whether the other powers will be frightened or indignant, and 
whether and which political alliances will be dissolved or formed. When we realize that he must hit 
upon all this and much more by means of his discreet judgement, as a marks-man hits a target, we 
must admit that such an accomplishment of the human mind is no small achievement. Thousands of 



wrong turns running in all directions tempt his perception; and if the range, confusion and 
complexity of the issues are not enough to overwhelm him, the dangers and responsibilities may. 
This is why the great majority of generals will prefer to stop well short of their objective rather 
than risk approaching it too closely, and why those with high courage and an enterprising spirit 
will often overshoot it and so fail to attain their purpose. Only the man who can achieve great 
results with limited means has really hit the mark. 

ON WAR, CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ, 1780-1831 

Johnson used the same approach in his efforts to win over voters. Instead of trying to persuade 
people to support him with speeches and fancy words (he was not a good orator anyway), he focused 
on the feeling he left people with. He knew that persuasion is ultimately a process of the emotions: 
words can sound nice, but if a politician leaves people suspecting him of being insincere, of merely 
plugging for votes, they will close off to him and forget him. So Johnson worked to establish an 
emotional connection with voters, and he would close his conversations with them with a hearty 
handshake and with a look in his eye, a tremor in his voice, that sealed the bond between them. He left 
them feeling that they would see him again, and he stirred emotions that would erase any suspicion he 
might be insincere. The end of the conversation was in fact a kind of beginning, for it stayed in their 
minds and translated into votes. 

Understand: in any venture, your tendency to think in terms of winning or losing, success or 
failure, is dangerous. Your mind comes to a stop, instead of looking ahead. Emotions dominate the 
moment: a smug elation in winning, dejection and bitterness in losing. What you need is a more fluid 
and strategic outlook on life. Nothing ever really ends; how you finish something will influence and 
even determine what you do next. Some victories are negative— they lead nowhere— and some defeats 
are positive, working as a wake-up call or lesson. This fluid kind of thinking will force you to put 
more strategic emphasis on the quality and mood of the ending. It will make you look at your 
opponents and decide whether you might do better to be generous to them at the end, taking a step 
back and transforming them into allies, playing on the emotions of the moment. Keeping your eyes on 
the aftermath of any encounter, you will think more of the feeling you leave people with— a feeling 
that might translate into a desire to see more of you. By understanding that any victory or defeat is 
temporary, and that what matters is what you do with them, you will find it easier to keep yourself 
balanced during the thousands of battles that life entails. The only real ending is death. Everything 
else is a transition. 

As Yasuda Ukyo said about offering up the last wine cup, only the end of things is important. One's 
whole life should be like this. When guests are leaving, the mood of being reluctant to say farewell 

is essential. 

--Yamamoto Tsunetomo, Hagakure: The Book of the Samurai (1659-1720) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

There are three kinds of people in the world. First, there are the dreamers and talkers, who begin their 
projects with a burst of enthusiasm. But this burst of energy quickly peters out as they encounter the 
real world and the hard work needed to bring any project to an end. They are emotional creatures who 
live mainly in the moment; they easily lose interest as something new grabs their attention. Their lives 
are littered with half-finished projects, including some that barely make it beyond a daydream. 

Then there are those who bring whatever they do to a conclusion, either because they have to or 
because they can manage the effort. But they cross the finish line with distinctly less enthusiasm and 



energy than they had starting out. This mars the end of the campaign. Because they are impatient to 
finish, the ending seems hurried and patched together. And it leaves other people feeling slightly 
unsatisfied; it is not memorable, does not last, has no resonance. 

Both of these types begin each project without a firm idea of how to end it. And as the project 
progresses, inevitably differing from what they had imagined it would be, they become unsure how to 
get out of it and either give up or simply rush to the end. 

The great prizefighter Jack Dempsey was once asked, "When you are about to hit a man, do you aim 
for his chin or his nose?" "Neither " Dempsey replied. "I aim for the back of his head." 

QUOTED IN THE MIND OF WAR, GRANT T. HAMMOND, 2001 

The third group comprises those who understand a primary law of power and strategy: the end of 
something— a project, a campaign, a conversation— has inordinate importance for people. It resonates 
in the mind. A war can begin with great fanfare and can bring many victories, but if it ends badly, that 
is all anyone remembers. Knowing the importance and the emotional resonance of the ending of 
anything, people of the third type understand that the issue is not simply finishing what they have 
started but finishing it well— with energy, a clear head, and an eye on the afterglow, the way the event 
will linger in people's minds. These types invariably begin with a clear plan. When setbacks come, as 
setbacks will, they are able to stay patient and think rationally. They plan not just to the end but past 
it, to the aftermath. These are the ones who create things that last— a meaningful peace, a memorable 
work of art, a long and fruitful career. 

The reason it is hard to end things well is simple: endings inspire overpowering emotions. At the 
end of a bitter conflict, we have a deep desire for peace, an impatience for the truce. If the conflict is 
bringing us victory, we often succumb to delusions of grandeur or are swept by greed and grab for 
more than we need. If the conflict has been nasty, anger moves us to finish with a violent, punitive 
strike. If we lose, we are left with a burning desire for revenge. Emotions like these can ruin all of our 
prior good work. There is in fact nothing harder in the realm of strategy than keeping our head on 
straight all the way to the end and past the end— yet nothing is more necessary. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was perhaps the greatest general that ever lived. His strategies were marvels 
of combined flexibility and detail, and he planned all the way to the end. But after defeating the 
Austrians at Austerlitz and then the Prussians at Jena-Auerstadt— his two greatest victories— he 
imposed on these nations harsh terms intended to make them weakened satellites of France. 
Accordingly, in the years after the treaties, both countries harbored a powerful desire for revenge. 
They secretly built up their armies and waited for the day when Napoleon would be vulnerable. That 
moment came after his disastrous retreat from Russia in 1812, when they pounced on him with 
horrible fervor. 

Napoleon had allowed petty emotion— the desire to humiliate, revenge himself, and force 
obedience— to infect his strategy. Had he stayed focused on his long-term interests, he would have 
known that it was better to weaken Prussia and Austria psychologically rather than physically— to 
seduce them with apparently generous terms, transforming them into devoted allies instead of 
resentful satellites. Many in Prussia had initially seen Napoleon as a great liberator. Had he only kept 
Prussia as a happy ally, he would have survived the debacle in Russia and there would have been no 
Waterloo. 

Learn the lesson well: brilliant plans and piled-up conquests are not enough. You can become the 
victim of your own success, letting victory seduce you into going too far, creating hard-bitten 
enemies, winning the battle but losing the political game after it. What you need is a strategic third 



eye: the ability to stay focused on the future while operating in the present and ending your actions in 
a way that will serve your interests for the next round of war. This third eye will help you counteract 
the emotions that can insidiously infect your clever strategies, particularly anger and the desire for 
revenge. 

Victory seems to have been achieved. There remains merely a remnant of the evil resolutely to be 
eradicated as the time demands. Everything looks easy. Just there, however, lies the danger. If we 
are not on guard, evil will succeed in escaping by means of concealment, and when it has eluded us 
new misfortunes will develop from the remaining seeds, for evil does not die easily. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

The critical question in war is knowing when to stop, when to make your exit and come to terms. 
Stop too soon and you lose whatever you might have gained by advancing; you allow too little time 
for the conflict to show you where it is heading. Stop too late and you sacrifice your gains by 
exhausting yourself, grabbing more than you can handle, creating an angry and vengeful enemy. The 
great philosopher of war Carl von Clausewitz analyzed this problem, discussing what he called "the 
culminating point of victory"— the optimum moment to end the war. To recognize the culminating 
point of victory, you must know your own resources, how much you can handle, the morale of your 
soldiers, any signs of a slackening effort. Fail to recognize that moment, keep fighting past it, and you 
bring on yourself all kinds of unwanted consequences: exhaustion, escalating cycles of violence, and 
worse. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, the Japanese watched as Russia made advances into China 
and Korea. In 1904, hoping to stem Russian expansion, they launched a surprise attack on the Russian- 
held town of Port Arthur, on the coast of Manchuria. Since they were clearly the smaller country and 
had fewer military resources, they hoped that a quick offensive would work in their favor. The 
strategy— the brainchild of Baron Gentaro Kodama, vice chief of Japan's general staff— was effective: 
by stealing the initiative, the Japanese were able to bottle up the Russian fleet at Port Arthur while 
they landed armies in Korea. That allowed them to defeat the Russians in key battles on land and at 
sea. Momentum was clearly on their side. 

In April 1905, however, Kodama began to see great danger in his own success. Japan's manpower 
and resources were limited; Russia's were vast. Kodama convinced the Japanese leaders to consolidate 
the gains they had made and sue for peace. The Treaty of Portsmouth, signed later that year, granted 
Russia more-than-generous terms, but Japan solidified its position: the Russians moved out of 
Manchuria and Korea and left Port Arthur to Japan. Had the Japanese been carried along by their 
momentum, they would surely have passed the culminating point of victory and had all their gains 
wiped out by the inevitable counterattack. 

On the other side of the scale, the Americans ended the Gulf War of 1991 too soon, allowing 
much of the Iraqi army to escape its encirclement. That left Saddam Hussein still strong enough to 
brutally put down the Shiite and Kurdish uprisings that erupted after his defeat in Kuwait and to hang 
on to power. The allied forces were held back from completing the victory by their desire not to 
appear to be beating up on an Arab nation and by the fear of a power vacuum in Iraq. Their failure to 
finish led to far greater violence in the long run. 

Imagine that everything you do has a moment of perfection and fruition. Your goal is to end your 
project there, at such a peak. Succumb to tiredness, boredom, or impatience for the end and you fall 
short of that peak. Greed and delusions of grandeur will make you go too far. To conclude at this 
moment of perfection, you must have the clearest possible sense of your goals, of what you really 



want. You must also command an in-depth knowledge of your resources— how far can you practicably 
go? This kind of awareness will give you an intuitive feel for the culminating point. 

CENTCOM's lightning war [Desert Storm] was over. It had been billed as a 100-hour blitz, but 
three years later it was still an unfinished war. Recalled Gordon Brown, the foreign service officer 
who served as Schwarzkopf's chief foreign policy advisor at CENTCOM, "We never did have a plan 
to terminate the war. " 

THE GENERAL'S WAR: THE INSIDE STORY OF THE CONFLICT IN THE GULF, MICHAEL R. 

GORDON AND GENERAL BERNARD E. TRAINOR, 1995 

Endings in purely social relationships demand a sense of the culminating point as much as those 
in war. A conversation or story that goes on too long always ends badly. Overstaying your welcome, 
boring people with your presence, is the deepest failing: you should leave them wanting more of you, 
not less. You can accomplish this by bringing the conversation or encounter to an end a moment 
before the other side expects it. Leave too soon and you may seem timid or rude, but do your departure 
right, at the peak of enjoyment and liveliness (the culminating point), and you create a devastatingly 
positive afterglow. People will still be thinking of you long after you are gone. In general, it is always 
best to end with energy and flair, on a high note. 

Victory and defeat are what you make of them; it is how you deal with them that matters. Since 
defeat is inevitable in life, you must master the art of losing well and strategically. First, think of your 
own mental outlook, how you absorb defeat psychologically. See it as a temporary setback, something 
to wake you up and teach you a lesson, and even as you lose, you end on a high note and with an edge: 
you are mentally prepared to go on the offensive in the next round. So often, those who have success 
become soft and imprudent; you must welcome defeat as a way to make yourself stronger. 

Second, you must see any defeat as a way to demonstrate something positive about yourself and 
your character to other people. This means standing tall, not showing signs of bitterness or becoming 
defensive. Early in his term as president, John F. Kennedy embroiled the country in the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco, a failed invasion of Cuba. While he accepted full responsibility for the debacle, he did not 
overdo his apologies; instead he went to work on correcting the mistake, making sure it would not 
happen again. He kept his composure, showing remorse but also strength. In doing so he won public 
and political support that helped him immensely in his future fights. 

Third, if you see that defeat is inevitable, it is often best to go down swinging. That way you end 
on a high note even as you lose. This helps to rally the troops, giving them hope for the future. At the 
Battle of the Alamo in 1836, every last American fighting the Mexican army died— but they died 
heroically, refusing to surrender. The battle became a rallying cry— "Remember the Alamo!"— and an 
inspired American force under Sam Houston finally defeated the Mexicans for good. You do not have 
to experience physical martyrdom, but a display of heroism and energy makes defeat into a moral 
victory that will soon enough translate into a concrete one. Planting the seeds of future victory in 
present defeat is strategic brilliance of the highest order. 

Knowing how to end. Masters of the first rank are recognized by the fact that in matters great and 
small they know how to find an end perfectly, be it at the end of a melody or a thought; of a 
tragedy's fifth act or an act of state. The best of the second rank always get restless toward the end, 
and do not fall into the sea with such proud and calm balance as do, for example, the mountains at 
Portofino—where the bay of Genoa finishes its melody. 

THE GAY SCIENCE, FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 1882 



Finally, since any ending is a kind of beginning of the next phase, it is often wise strategy to end 
on an ambivalent note. If you are reconciling with an enemy after a fight, subtly hint that you still 
have a residue of doubt— that the other side must still prove itself to you. When a campaign or project 
comes to an end, leave people feeling that they cannot foresee what you will do next— keep them in 
suspense, toying with their attention. By ending on a note of mystery and ambiguity— a mixed signal, 
an insinuating comment, a touch of doubt— you gain the upper hand for the next round in a most subtle 
and insidious fashion. 

Image: 

The Sun When it 
finishes its course and 
sets below the horizon, it 
leaves behind a brilliant 
and memorable after- 
glow. Its return is 
always desired 

Authority: To conquer is nothing. One must profit from one's success. 

-Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821) 

REVERSAL 

There can be no value in ending anything badly. There is no reversal. 



PART V 



UNCONVENTIONAL (DIRTY) WARFARE 



A general fighting a war must constantly search for an advantage over the opponent. The greatest 
advantage comes from the element of surprise, from hitting enemies with strategies that are novel, 
outside their experience, completely unconventional. It is in the nature of war, however, that over time 
any strategy with any possible application will be tried and tested, so that the search for the new and 
unconventional has an innate tendency to become more and more extreme. At the same time, moral 
and ethical codes that governed warfare for centuries have gradually loosened. These two effects 
dovetail into what we today call "dirty war," where anything goes, down to the killing of thousands of 
unwarned civilians. Dirty war is political, deceptive, and supremely manipulative. Often the last 
recourse of the weak and desperate, it uses any means available to level the playing field. 

The dynamic of the dirty has filtered into society and the culture at large. Whether in politics, 
business, or society, the way to defeat your opponents is to surprise them, to come at them from an 
unexpected angle. And the increasing pressures of these daily wars make dirty strategies inevitable. 
People go underground: they seem nice and decent but use slippery, devious methods behind the 
scenes. 

The unconventional has its own logic that you must understand. First, nothing stays new for long. 
Those who depend on novelty must constantly come up with some fresh idea that goes against the 
orthodoxies of the time. Second, people who use unconventional methods are very hard to fight. The 
classic, direct route— the use of force and strength— does not work. You must use indirect methods to 
combat indirection, fight fire with fire, even at the cost of going dirty yourself. To try to stay clean out 
of a sense of morality is to risk defeat. 

The chapters in this section will initiate you into the various forms of the unorthodox. Some of 
these are strictly unconventional: deceiving your opponents and working against their expectations. 
Others are more political and slippery: making morality a strategic weapon, applying the arts of 
guerrilla warfare to daily life, mastering the insidious forms of passive aggression. And some are 
unapologetically dirty: destroying the enemy from within, inflicting terror and panic. These chapters 
are designed to give you a greater understanding of the diabolical psychology involved in each 
strategy, helping to arm you with the proper defense. 



WEAVE A SEAMLESS BLEND OF FACT AND FICTION 



MISPERCEPTION STRATEGIES 



Since no creature can survive without the ability to see or sense what is going on around it, you must 
make it hard for your enemies to know what is going on around them, including what you are doing. 
Disturb their focus and you weaken their strategic powers. People's perceptions are filtered through 
their emotions; they tend to interpret the world according to what they want to see. Feed their 
expectations, manufacture a reality to match their desires, and they will fool themselves. The best 
deceptions are based on ambiguity, mixing fact and fiction so that the one cannot be disentangled from 
the other. Control people's perceptions of reality and you control them. 

THE FALSE MIRROR 

On November 3, 1943, Adolf Hitler had a document distributed to his top generals: Directive 51, 
which discussed his conviction that the Allies would invade France the following year and explained 
how to beat them. For years Hitler had depended on a kind of intuition in making his most important 
strategic decisions, and time and again his instincts had been right; the Allies had tried before to make 
him believe that an invasion of France was imminent, but each time Hitler had seen through the 
deception. This time he was not only sure that the invasion was coming, he felt he knew exactly where 
it would come: the Pas de Calais, the region of France along the English Channel that was the 
country's closest point to Britain. 

In war-time, truth is so precious that she should always be attended by a bodyguard of lies. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL, 1874-1965 

The Pas de Calais had a number of major ports, and the Allies would need a port to land their 
troops. The region was also where Hitler planned to place his V-l and V-2 rockets, soon to be 
operational; with these jet-propelled unmanned missiles so close to London, he could bomb Britain 
into submission. The English knew he was putting missiles there, and that provided them yet another 
reason to invade France at the Pas de Calais, before Hitler could begin his bombing campaign. 

Dudley Clarke was always clear—and a little later it will be shewn to have been a pity that others 
were not equally so—that you can never, by deception, persuade an enemy of anything not 
according with his own expectations, which usually are not far removed from his hopes. It is only 
by using your knowledge of them that you are able to hypnotize him, not just into thinking, but 
doing what you want. 

MASTER OF DECEPTION, DAVID MURE, 1980 

In Directive 51, Hitler warned his commanders to expect the Allies to wage a major deception 
campaign to cloak the time and place of the invasion. The Germans had to see through these 
deceptions and repel the landing, and despite recent setbacks in the German war effort, Hitler felt 
supremely confident they could. Several years earlier he had commissioned the construction of the 
Atlantic Wall, a line of forts up and down the coast from France to Norway, and he had over 10 
million soldiers at his disposal, a million of them in France alone. The German armaments industry 



was churning out ever more and better weapons. Hitler also controlled most of Europe, giving him 
enormous resources and endless options for moving his troops here and there. 

Finally, to invade France the Allies would need a massive armada, which, once assembled, would 
be impossible to conceal. Hitler had infiltrated agents into all levels of the British military, who 
supplied him with excellent intelligence— they would forward to him the time and location of the 
invasion. The Allies would not surprise him. And once he had defeated them on the shores of France, 
England would have to sue for peace; Roosevelt would certainly lose the upcoming U.S. presidential 
election. Hitler could then concentrate his entire army against the Soviet Union and finally defeat it. 
In truth, the invasion of France was the opportunity he craved to turn the war around. 

Themistocles therefore had two urgent and simultaneous problems to solve. He must take effective 
action, not only to block any projected withdrawal by the Peloponnesian contingents, but also to 
ensure that they fought where and when he planned that they should; and he must somehow tempt 
Xerxes into making the one move which might lead to a Greek victory—that is, ordering his fleet to 
attack in the Salamis channel.... The device Themistocles finally adopted— what Plutarch calls "his 
celebrated trick with Sicinnus n —is one of the most enigmatic episodes in all Greek history. 
Evidence for it goes back as far as Aeschylus's Persians, performed only eight years after 
Salamis.... What seems to have happened was this. At some point during the long argument over 
final strategy, Themistocles, anticipating defeat, slipped away from the conference and sent for his 
children's tutor, "the most faithful of his slaves," an Asiatic Greek named Sicinnus. This man was 
given a carefully prepared message, or letter, to deliver to Xerxes, and sent off across the straits in 
a small boat, probably just before dawn on 19 September.... The substance of the message was as 
follows. Themistocles sent it under his own name, as commander of the Athenian contingent: he 
had, he told Xerxes, changed sides, and was now ardently desirous of a Persian victory. (No real 
reason is given for this volte-face, though disgust at the attitude of the Peloponnesian contingents 
would provide a strong enough motive to carry conviction.) The Greek allies were at each other's 
throats, and would offer no serious opposition— "on the contrary, you will see the pro-Persians 
amongst them fighting the rest." Furthermore, they were planning a general withdrawal from 
Salamis under cover of darkness, to be carried out the following night... If Xerxes struck at once, 
on the divide-and-rule principle, he could forestall such a move. "Attack them and destroy their 
naval power, while they are still disorganized and before they have joined forces with their land 
army" [Plut. Them. 12.4]. The conquest of the Peloponnese would then become a comparatively 
simple matter. On the other hand, if Xerxes allowed the various Greek contingents to slip through 
his fingers and disperse homewards, the war might drag on indefinitely, since he would have to 
deal with each separate city-state in turn. Sicinnus's arguments impressed the Persian admirals, 
and they duly passed them on to the Great King himself. Xerxes, we are told, believed the report 
because it "was in itself plausible"— and also because it was just what he wanted to hear: there was 
trouble brewing in Ionia and the empire, and the sooner this Greek expedition was wound up, the 
better. Themistocles, always a shrewd judge of human nature, knew very well that after so many 
days of delay and frustration, the Great King would grasp at anything which seemed to offer a 
quick solution to his problem. 

THE GRECO-PERSIAN WARS, PETER GREEN, 1996 

Hitler's commander in Western Europe was Field Marshal Gerd von Runstedt, Germany's most 
respected general. To further solidify the defensive position in France, Hitler made General Erwin 
Rommel the commander of the forces along the French coast. Rommel proceeded to make 



improvements in the Atlantic Wall, turning it into a "devil's garden" of minefields and fire zones. 
Rommel and Runstedt also asked for more troops to ensure that the Germans could repel the Allies at 
the water's edge. But the Fuhrer denied their request. 

Hitler had lately come to mistrust his top staff. In the past few years, he had survived several 
assassination attempts that had clearly originated among his officers. His generals were increasingly 
arguing with his strategies, and in his mind they had botched several battles in the Russian campaign; 
he saw many of them as incompetents or traitors. He began to spend less time with his officers and 
more time holed up in his Bavarian mountain retreat at Berchtesgaden, with his mistress, Eva Braun, 
and his beloved dog, Biondi. There he pored over maps and intelligence reports, determined to make 
the important decisions himself and to manage the entire war effort more directly. 

This caused a change in his way of thinking: instead of making quick, intuitive choices, he was 
trying to foresee every possibility and was taking longer to make up his mind. Now he thought 
Rommel and Runstedt— in their request for more troops to be transferred to France— were being overly 
cautious and even panicky. He alone would have to foil the Allied invasion; it was up to him to see 
through his generals' weaknesses and the enemy's deceptions. The only downside to this was that his 
workload had increased tenfold, and he was more tired than ever. At night he took sleeping pills, by 
day whatever he could get his hands on to keep him alert. 

Early in 1944 key information arrived in Hitler's hands: a German agent in Turkey stole 
classified documents confirming that the Allies would invade France that year. The documents also 
indicated plans for an imminent invasion of the Balkans. Hitler was particularly sensitive to any 
threats to the Balkans, a valuable source of resources for Germany; a loss there would be devastating. 
The threat of such an attack made it impossible to transfer troops from there to France. Hitler's agents 
in England also discovered plans to invade Norway, and here Hitler actually reinforced his troops to 
ward off the threat. 

By April, as Hitler pored over intelligence reports, he began to feel increasingly excited: he 
discerned a pattern in the enemy activity. As he had thought, everything pointed toward an invasion of 
the Pas de Calais. One sign particularly stood out: indications of an enormous army forming in 
southeastern England under the command of General George Patton. This army, called FUSAG (First 
United States Army Group), was clearly positioned for a crossing to the Pas de Calais. Of all the 
Allies' generals, Hitler feared Patton the most. He had proven his military skill in North Africa and 
Sicily. He would be the perfect commander for the invasion. 

Hitler demanded more information on Patton's army. High-flying reconnaissance planes 
photographed enormous military camps, docking equipment, thousands of tanks moving through the 
countryside, a pipeline being built to the coast. When a captured German general who had been 
imprisoned in England was finally repatriated, he caught glimpses of massive activity in the FUSAG 
area on his trip from his internment camp to London. Agents in Switzerland reported that every map 
of the Pas de Calais area had been mysteriously bought up. The pieces of a giant puzzle were coming 
together. 

Now only one question remained: when would it happen? As April turned to May, Hitler was 
deluged with all kinds of conflicting reports, rumors, and sightings. The information was confusing, 
taxing his strained mind, but two nuggets of intelligence seemed to clarify the picture. First, a German 
agent in England reported that the Allies would attack Normandy, southeast of the Pas de Calais, 
between June 5 and 7. But the Germans had strong indications that this man was operating as a double 
agent, and his report was clearly part of an Allied disinformation campaign. The attack would 
probably be coming at the end of June or beginning of July, when the weather was generally more 
predictable. Then, later in May, a series of more reliable German spies spotted Britain's top general, 
Sir Bernard Montgomery, in Gibraltar and then in Algiers. Montgomery would certainly command a 



large part of any invading force. The invasion could not be imminent if he was so far away. 

On the night of June 5, Hitler pored over the maps. Maybe he was wrong— maybe the plan was for 
Normandy all along. He had to consider both options; he would not be fooled in what might be the 
most decisive battle of his life. The British were tricky; he had to keep his forces mobile in case it was 
Normandy after all. He would not commit himself until he knew for sure. Reading the weather reports 
for the Channel— stormy that evening— he took his usual sleeping pill and went to bed. 

Early the next morning, Hitler woke to startling news: a massive invasion was under way— in 
southern Normandy. A large armada had left England in the middle of the night, and hundreds of 
parachutists had been dropped near the Normandy coast. As the day progressed, the reports became 
more exact: the Allies had landed on the beaches southeast of Cherbourg. 

A critical moment had come. If some of the forces stationed in the Pas de Calais were hurried to 
the beaches of Normandy, the Allies could be pinned and thrown back into the sea. This was the 
recommendation of Rommel and Runstedt, who anxiously awaited Hitler's approval. But through the 
night and into the following day, Hitler hesitated. Then, just as he was on the verge of sending 
reinforcements to Normandy, he received word of increased Allied activity in the FUSAG area. Was 
Normandy in fact a giant diversion? If he moved his reserves there, would Patton immediately cross 
the Channel to the Pas de Calais? No, Hitler would wait to see if the attack was real. And so the days 
went by, with Rommel and Runstedt fuming at his indecision. 

After several weeks Hitler finally accepted that Normandy was the real destination. But by then 
he was too late. The Allies had established a beachhead. In August they broke out of Normandy, 
sending the Germans into full retreat. To Hitler the disaster was yet another indication of the 
incompetence of those around him. He had no idea how deeply and decisively he had been fooled. 

Interpretation 

In trying to deceive Hitler about the Normandy invasions, the Allies were faced with a problem: not 
only was the Fuhrer suspicious and wary by nature, he knew of previous attempts to mislead him and 
knew that the Allies would have to try to deceive him again. How could the Allies possibly disguise 
the actual goal of a vast armada from a man who had reason to believe they would try to mislead him 
and was scrutinizing their every move? 

Fortunately, British intelligence had been able to provide the planners of the D-Day landings, 
including Prime Minister Winston Churchill, with information that would prove invaluable to them. 
First, they knew that Hitler was growing paranoid; he was isolated and overworked, his imagination 
overheated. He was prone to emotional outbursts, and he was suspicious of everyone and everything. 
Second, they knew of his belief that the Allies would try to invade the Balkans before France and that 
the landing site in France would be in the Pas de Calais. He almost seemed to want these invasions to 
happen, as proof of his superior reasoning powers and foresight. 

Fooling Hitler into keeping his forces dispersed across Europe and France would give the Allies a 
slim margin of time in which to establish a beachhead. The key was to present him a picture, 
composed of many different kinds of evidence, that would tell him the Allies were doing just what he 
had thought they would. But this picture could not be made up of all kinds of flashing signs pointing 
to the Balkans and the Pas de Calais— that would reek of deception. Instead they had to create 
something that had the weight and feel of reality. It had to be subtle, a mix of banal truths with little 
falsehoods stitched in. If Hitler saw that in its outlines it supported his expectations, his overactive 
mind would fill in the rest. This is how the Allies wove such a picture. 

At the end of the war, Allied Intelligence Officers discovered in captured files of the German Secret 
Service the text of two hundred and fifty messages received from agents and other sources before 



D-Day. Nearly all mentioned July and the Calais sector. One message alone gave the exact date 
and place of the invasion. It had come from a French colonel in Algiers. The Allies had discovered 
this officer was working for the Abwehr and he was arrested and subsequently turned round. He too 
was used to mislead Berlin—used and abused. The Germans were so often deceived by him that they 
ended by treating all his information as valueless. But they kept in contact, for it is always useful to 
know what the enemy wants you to believe. Allied Intelligence, with great boldness and truly 
remarkable perversity, had the colonel announce that the Invasion would take place on the coast of 
Normandy on the 5th, 6th or 7th June. For the Germans, his message was absolute proof that the 
invasion was to be on any day except the 5th, 6th or 7th June, and on any part of the coast except 
Normandy. 

THE SECRETS OF D-DAY, GILLES PERRAULT, 1965 

By late 1943 the British had secretly identified all of the German agents active in England. The 
next step was to turn them into unwitting double agents by feeding them false information— about 
Allied plans for an attack on the Balkans and Norway, say, and the massing of a fictional army- 
commanded by Patton, the American general Hitler so feared— opposite the Pas de Calais. (This army, 
FUSAG, existed only in piles of phony paperwork and wireless transmissions that mimicked a normal 
army.) German agents were allowed to steal FUSAG documents and intercept transmissions— carefully 
misleading messages but at the same time banal and bureaucratic ones, too banal to be seen as fake. 
Working with film designers, the Allies built an elaborate set of rubber, plastic, and wood that from 
German reconnaissance planes would look like an enormous camp of tents, airplanes, and tanks. The 
German general who saw FUSAG with his own eyes was misled about the direction he was taking 
toward London: he had actually passed the real army to the west of FUSAG's supposed site, massing 
for the invasion of Normandy. 

Now Ravana said to himself, 'These are all petty weapons. I should really get down to proper 
business." And he invoked the one called "Maya"— a weapon which created illusions and confused 
the enemy. With proper incantations and worship, he sent off this weapon and it created an illusion 
of reviving all the armies and its leaders— Kumbakarna and Indrajit and the others— and bringing 
them back to the battlefield. Presently Rama found all those who, he thought, were no more, coming 
on with battle cries and surrounding him. Every man in the enemy's army was again up in arms. 
They seemed to fall on Rama with victorious cries. This was very confusing and Rama asked 
Matali, whom he had by now revived, "What is happening now? How are all these coming back? 
They were dead." Matali explained, "In your original identity you are the creator of illusions in 
this universe. Please know that Ravana has created phantoms to confuse you. If you make up your 
mind, you can dispel them immediately." Matali's explanation was a great help. Rama at once 
invoked a weapon called "Gnana"— which means "wisdom" or "perception." This was a very rare 
weapon, and he sent it forth. And all the terrifying armies who seemed to have come on in such a 
great mass suddenly evaporated into thin air. 

THE RAMAYANA, VALMIKI, INDIA, CIRCA FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 

As the date of the invasion drew near, the Allies left clues combining fact and fiction still more 
intricately. The real time and place of the invasion were planted with an agent whom the Germans 
completely mistrusted, giving Hitler the feeling that he had seen through a deception when in fact he 
was staring at the truth. Now, if real information on the timing of the invasion somehow leaked out, 
Hitler would not know what to believe. The Allies knew that reports on the buying up of Pas de Calais 



maps in Switzerland would reach Hitler, and this would have its own realistic logic. As for the 
Montgomery sightings in Gibraltar, little did the German agents know they were seeing a look-alike, a 
man trained to act like the general. In the end the picture the Allies painted was so real to Hitler that 
well into July he believed in it, long after D-Day had actually happened. Through such subtle 
deceptions they had compelled him to keep his forces dispersed— perhaps the decisive factor in the 
success of the invasion. 

In a competitive world, deception is a vital weapon that can give you a constant advantage. You 
can use it to distract your opponents, send them on goose chases, waste valuable time and resources in 
defending attacks that never come. But more than likely your concept of deception is wrong. It does 
not entail elaborate illusions or all sorts of showy distractions. People are too sophisticated to fall for 
such things. Deception should mirror reality. It can be elaborate, as the British deception around D- 
Day was, but the effect should be of reality only subtly, slightly altered, not completely transformed. 

To mirror reality you must understand its nature. Above all, reality is subjective: we filter events 
through our emotions and preconceptions, seeing what we want to see. Your false mirror must 
conform to people's desires and expectations, lulling them to sleep. (If the Allies had wanted to attack 
the Pas de Calais, as Hitler suspected, and tried to convince Hitler the attack was coming to 
Normandy, that would have been a great deal harder than playing on his preexisting belief.) Your false 
mirror must incorporate things that are visibly true. It must seem somewhat banal, like life itself. It 
can have contradictory elements, as the D-Day deception did; reality is often contradictory. In the end, 
like an Escher painting, you must blend truth and illusion to the point where they become 
indistinguishable, and your false mirror is taken for reality. 

What we wish, we readily believe, and what we ourselves think, we imagine others think also. 

-Julius Caesar (100-44 B.C.) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

In the early history of warfare, military leaders were faced with the following predicament: The 
success of any war effort depended on the ability to know as much about the other side— its intentions, 
its strengths and weaknesses— as possible. But the enemy would never willingly disclose this 
information. In addition, the enemy often came from an alien culture, with its peculiar ways of 
thinking and behaving. A general could not really know what was going on in the mind of the 
opposing general. From the outside the enemy represented something of an impenetrable mystery. 
And yet, lacking some understanding of the other side, a general would be operating in the dark. 

The only solution was to scrutinize the enemy for outward signs of what was going on within. A 
strategist might count the cooking fires in the enemy camp, for example, and the changes in that 
number over time; that would show the army's size and whether it was increasing as reserves arrived 
or decreasing as it was split, or perhaps as soldiers deserted. To see where the army was heading, or 
whether it was readying for battle, he would look for signs of movement or changes in its formation. 
He would try to get agents and spies to report on its activities from within. A leader who picked up 
enough of these signs and deciphered them correctly could piece together a reasonably clear picture. 

The leader also knew that just as he was watching the other side, the other side was doing the 
same with him. In pondering this back-and-forth game of reading appearances, certain enlightened 
strategists in cultures around the world had a similar epiphany: Why not deliberately distort the signs 
the enemy was looking at? Why not mislead by playing with appearances? If the enemy is counting 
our cooking fires, just as we are counting theirs, why not light more fires, or fewer, to create a false 
impression of our strength? If they are following our army's every move, why not move it in deceptive 



patterns or send part of it in a direction as a decoy? If the enemy has sent spies and agents into our 
ranks, why not feed them false information? An enemy that thinks it knows our size and intentions, 
and is unaware that it has been misled, will act on its false knowledge and commit all kinds of 
mistakes. It will move its men to fight an enemy that is not there. It will fight with shadows. 

Thinking in this way, these ancient strategists created the art of organized deception, an art that 
would eventually filter beyond warfare into politics and society at large. In essence, military 
deception is about subtly manipulating and distorting signs of our identity and purpose to control the 
enemy's vision of reality and get them to act on their misperceptions. It is the art of managing 
appearances, and it can create a decisive advantage for whichever side uses it better. 

The real impact of such a strategy is the dissipation of resources, the creation of both self-fulfilling 
and suicidal prophecies, and the destruction of truth and trust. It maximizes confusion and disorder 
and destroys the organization's resilience, adaptability, core values, and ability to respond. The 
key to such a strategy, says [Colonel John] Boyd, is less deception (the creation of a false order) 
and more ambiguity (confusion about reality itself). You want to combine fact and fiction to create 
ambiguity for an adversary, for the combination creates more problems, requires longer to sort out, 
and calls more into question than merely inserting false information. As an example, he recalled 
the story of a group of Germans after the Normandy invasion who had stolen some American 
uniforms and jeeps. They went around the French countryside changing all the road signs to 
confuse the allies as they advanced through the area. Soon, the Americans figured out that the 
directions had been reversed and simply did the opposite of whatever the signs indicated. How 
much more effective it would have been if the Germans had changed only a portion of the signs, a 
third to a half, and created even more problems for the Americans. Creating ambiguity about the 
signs' accuracy and prolonging the time it would take to discover the problem would have been far 
more effective than changing all the signs in a consistent fashion. 

THE MIND OF WAR, GRANT T. HAMMOND, 2001 

In war, where the stakes are so high, there is no moral taint in using deception. It is simply an 
added weapon to create an advantage, much as some animals use camouflage and other tricks to help 
them survive. To refuse this weapon is a form of unilateral disarmament, giving the other side a 
clearer view of the field— an advantage that can translate into victory. And there is no morality or 
goodness in losing a war. 

We face a similar dynamic in our daily battles in life. We are social creatures, and our happiness, 
even our survival, depends on our ability to understand what other people are intending and thinking. 
But because we cannot get inside their heads, we are forced to read the signs in their outward 
behavior. We ponder their past actions as indications of what they might do in the future. We examine 
their words, their looks, the tone in their voice, certain actions that seem laden with significance. 
Everything a person does in the social realm is a sign of some sort. At the same time, we are aware 
that a thousand pairs of eyes are in turn watching us, reading us, and trying to sense our intentions. 

It is a never-ending battle over appearance and perception. If other people can read what we are 
up to, predict what we are going to do, while we have no clue about them, they have a constant 
advantage over us that they cannot help but exploit. That is why, in the social realm, we learn from an 
early age to use deception— we tell others what they want to hear, concealing our real thoughts, 
hedging with the truth, misleading to make a better impression. Many of these deceptions are entirely 
unconscious. 

Since appearances are critical and deception is inevitable, what you want is to elevate your game- 



-to make your deceptions more conscious and skillful. You need the power to cloak your maneuvers, 
to keep people off balance by controlling the perceptions they have of you and the signs you give out. 
In this sense there is a lot you can learn from the military arts of deception, which are based on 
timeless laws of psychology and are infinitely applicable to the battles of daily life. 

To master this art, you must embrace its necessity and find creative pleasure in manipulating 
appearances— as if you were directing a film. The following are the six main forms of military 
deception, each with its own advantage. 

The false front. This is the oldest form of military deception. It originally involved making the 
enemy believe that one was weaker than in fact was the case. A leader would feign a retreat, say, 
baiting a trap for the enemy to rush into, luring it into an ambush. This was a favorite tactic of Sun- 
tzu's. The appearance of weakness often brings out people's aggressive side, making them drop 
strategy and prudence for an emotional and violent attack. When Napoleon found himself 
outnumbered and in a vulnerable strategic position before the Battle of Austerlitz, he deliberately 
showed signs of being panicked, indecisive, and scared. The enemy armies abandoned their strong 
position to attack him and rushed into a trap. It was his greatest victory. 

And the Lord said to Joshua, "Do not fear or be dismayed; take all the fighting men with you, and 
arise, go up to Ai; see, I have given into your hand the king of Ai, and his people, his city, and his 
land; and you shall do to Ai and its king as you did to Jericho and its king; only its spoil and its 
cattle you shall take as booty for yourselves; lay an ambush against the city, behind it". ..So Joshua 
arose, and all the fighting men, to go up to Ai; and Joshua chose thirty thousand mighty men of 
valor, and sent them forth by night. And he commanded them, "Behold, you shall lie in ambush 
against the city, behind it; do not go very far from the city, but hold yourselves all in readiness; 
and I, and all the people who are with me, will approach the city. And when they come out against 
us, as before, we shall flee before them; and they will come out after us, till we have drawn them 
away from the city; for they will say, They are fleeing from us, as before.' So we will flee from 
them; then you shall rise up from the ambush, and seize the city; for the Lord your God will give it 
into your hand. And when you have taken the city, you shall set the city on fire, doing as the Lord 

has bidden; see, I have commanded you. " And when the king of Ai saw this, he and all his 

people, the men of the city, made haste and went out early to the descent toward the Arabah to meet 
Israel in battle; but he did not know that there was an ambush against him behind the city. And 
Joshua and all Israel made a pretense of being beaten before them, and fled in the direction of the 
wilderness. So all the people who were in the city were called together to pursue them, and as they 
pursued Joshua they were drawn away from the city. There was not a man left in Ai or Bethel, who 
did not go out after Israel; they left the city open, and pursued Israel... And the ambush rose 
quickly out of their place, and.. .they ran and entered the city and took it; and they made haste to set 
the city on fire. So when the men of Ai looked back, behold, the smoke of the city went up to heaven; 
and they had no power to flee this way or that, for the people that fled to the wilderness turned 
back upon the pursuers. And when Joshua and all Israel saw that the ambush had taken the city, 
and that the smoke of the city went up, then they turned back and smote the men of Ai. 

JOSHUA 8: 1-9, 14-23 

Controlling the front you present to the world is the most critical deceptive skill. People respond 
most directly to what they see, to what is most visible to their eyes. If you seem clever—if you seem 
deceptive— their guard will be up and it will be impossible to mislead them. Instead you need to 
present a front that does the opposite— disarms suspicions. The best front here is weakness, which will 



make the other side feel superior to you, so that they either ignore you (and being ignored is very 
valuable at times) or are baited into an aggressive action at the wrong moment. Once it is too late, 
once they are committed, they can find out the hard way that you are not so weak after all. 

In the battles of daily life, making people think they are better than you are— smarter, stronger, 
more competent— is often wise. It gives you breathing space to lay your plans, to manipulate. In a 
variation on this strategy, the front of virtue, honesty, and uprightness is often the perfect cover in a 
political world. These qualities may not seem weak but serve the same function: they disarm people's 
suspicions. In that situation, though, it is important not to get caught doing something underhanded. 
Appearing as a hypocrite will set you far back in the deception game. 

In general, as strategists advocated in the days of ancient China, you should present a face to the 
world that promises the opposite of what you are actually planning. If you are getting ready to attack, 
seem unprepared for a fight or too comfortable and relaxed to be plotting war. Appear calm and 
friendly. Doing this will help you gain control over your appearance and sharpen your ability to keep 
your opponents in the dark. 

The decoy attack. This is another ruse dating back to ancient times, and it remains perhaps the 
military's most common deceptive ploy. It began as a solution to a problem: if the enemy knew you 
were going to attack point A, they would put all their defenses there and make your job too difficult. 
But to deceive them on that score was not easy: even if before battle you were able to disguise your 
intentions and fool them out of concentrating their forces at point A, the minute they actually saw 
your army headed there, they would rush to its defense. The only answer was to march your army 
toward point B or, better, to send part of your army in that direction while holding troops in reserve 
for your real objective. The enemy would now have to move some or all of its army to defend point B. 
Do the same with points C and D and the enemy would have to disperse all over the map. 

The key to this tactic is that instead of relying on words or rumors or planted information, the 
army really moves. It makes a concrete action. The enemy forces cannot afford to guess whether a 
deception is in the works: if they guess wrong, the consequences are disastrous. They have to move to 
cover point B, no matter what. It is in any case almost impossible to doubt the reality of actual troop 
movements, with all the time and energy those involve. So the decoy attack keeps the enemy dispersed 
and ignorant of your intentions— the ultimate dream of any general. 

The decoy attack is also a critical strategy in daily life, where you must retain the power to hide 
your intentions. To keep people from defending the points you want to attack, you must follow the 
military model and make real gestures toward a goal that does not interest you. You must seem to be 
investing time and energy to attack that point, as opposed to simply trying to signal the intention with 
words. Actions carry such weight and seem so real that people will naturally assume that is your real 
goal. Their attention is distracted from your actual objective; their defenses are dispersed and 
weakened. 

The principle is also employed in less tortuous circumstances, but with the same purpose of getting 
an individual to act naturally in a role because, in fact, he does not know that he is playing a false 
one. For example, take the design of the "Man Who Never Was" operation during World War II— 
wherein a high-level courier carrying secret papers containing misdirections regarding the 
Mediterranean invasion was to be washed up on the coast of Spain. After the "Major" was dropped 
in Spanish waters, the British attache in Spain was "confidentially" told that papers of great 
importance had been lost, and that he should discreetly determine whether the courier's briefcase 
had been recovered. The attache was thus able to act out his part in the fake-out in a very 
convincing manner by virtue of the fact that for him it wasn't an act. 



THE SECRETS OF D DAY, GILLES PERRAULT, 1965 



Camouflage. The ability to blend into the environment is one of the most terrifying forms of military 
deception. In modern times Asian armies have proven particularly adept in this art: at the battles of 
Guadalcanal and Iwo Jima during World War II, American soldiers were astounded at the ability of 
their Japanese foes to blend into the various terrains of the Pacific theater. By sewing grass, leaves, 
twigs, and foliage to their uniforms and helmets, the Japanese would merge with the forest— but the 
forest would incrementally advance, undetected until it was too late. Nor could the Americans 
pinpoint the Japanese guns, for their barrels were concealed in natural rock crevices or were hidden 
under removable camouflage covers. The North Vietnamese were equally brilliant at camouflage, 
reinforcing their skills by the use of tunnels and underground chambers that allowed armed men to 
pop up seemingly anywhere. Worse, in a different kind of camouflage, they could blend into the 
civilian population. Preventing your enemies from seeing you until it is too late is a devastating way 
to control their perceptions. 

The camouflage strategy can be applied to daily life in two ways. First, it is always good to be 
able to blend into the social landscape, to avoid calling attention to yourself unless you choose to do 
so. When you talk and act like everyone else, mimicking their belief systems, when you blend into the 
crowd, you make it impossible for people to read anything particular in your behavior. (Appearances 
are all that count here— dress and talk like a businessman and you must be a businessman.) That gives 
you great room to move and plot without being noticed. Like a grasshopper on a leaf, you cannot be 
picked from your context— an excellent defense in times of weakness. Second, if you are preparing an 
attack of some sort and begin by blending into the environment, showing no sign of activity, your 
attack will seem to come out of nowhere, doubling its power. 

The hypnotic pattern: According to Machiavelli, human beings naturally tend to think in terms of 
patterns. They like to see events conforming to their expectations by fitting into a pattern or scheme, 
for schemes, whatever their actual content, comfort us by suggesting that the chaos of life is 
predictable. This mental habit offers excellent ground for deception, using a strategy that Machiavelli 
calls "acclimatization"— deliberately creating some pattern to make your enemies believe that your 
next action will follow true to form. Having lulled them into complacency, you now have room to 
work against their expectations, break the pattern, and take them by surprise. 

In the Six-Day War of 1967, the Israelis submitted their Arab enemies to a devastating and 
lightning-fast defeat. In doing so they confirmed all their preexisting military beliefs: the Arabs were 
undisciplined, their weaponry was outdated, and their strategies were stale. Six years later the 
Egyptian president Anwar Sadat exploited these prejudices in signaling that his army was in disarray 
and still humbled by its defeat in 1967, and that he was squabbling with his Soviet patrons. When 
Egypt and Syria attacked Israel on Yom Kippur in 1973, the Israelis were caught almost totally by 
surprise. Sadat had tricked them into letting down their guard. 

Betrayer's masterpiece. —To express to a fellow conspirator the grievous suspicion that one is 
going to be betrayed by him, and to do so at precisely the moment one is oneself engaged in 
betrayal, is a masterpiece of malice, because it keeps the other occupied with himself and compels 
him for a time to behave very openly and unsuspiciously, thus giving the actual betrayer full 
freedom of action. 

HUMAN, ALL TOO HUMAN, FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 1878 
This tactic can be extended indefinitely. Once people feel you have deceived them, they will 



expect you to mislead them again, but they usually think you'll try something different next time. No 
one, they will tell themselves, is so stupid as to repeat the exact same trick on the same person. That, 
of course, is just when to repeat it, following the principle of always working against your enemy's 
expectations. Remember the example of Edgar Allan Poe's short story "The Purloined Letter": hide 
something in the most obvious place, because that is where no one will look. 

Planted information. People are much more likely to believe something they see with their own eyes 
than something they are told. They are more likely to believe something they discover than something 
pushed at them. If you plant the false information you desire them to have— with third parties, in 
neutral territory— when they pick up the clues, they have the impression they are the ones discovering 
the truth. The more you can make them dig for their information, the more deeply they will delude 
themselves. 

During World War I, in addition to the infamous standoff on the Western Front, the Germans and 
the British fought a lesser-known battle for control of East Africa, where both sides had colonies. The 
man in charge of English intelligence in the area was Colonel Richard Meinhertzhagen, and his main 
rival on the German side was an educated Arab. Meinhertzhagen's job included feeding the Germans 
misinformation, and he tried hard to deceive this Arab, but nothing seemed to work— the two men were 
equals at the game. Finally Meinhertzhagen sent his opponent a letter. He thanked the Arab for his 
services as a double agent and for the valuable information he had supplied to the British. He enclosed 
a large sum of money and entrusted the letter's delivery to his most incompetent agent. Sure enough, 
the Germans captured this agent en route and found the letter. The agent, under torture, assured them 
that his mission was genuine— because he believed it was; Meinhertzhagen had kept him out of the 
loop. The agent was not acting, so he was more than believable. The Germans quietly had the Arab 
shot. 

Agamemnon had sent Odysseus on a foraging expedition to Thrace, and when he came back empty- 
handed, Palamedes son of Nauplius upbraided him for his sloth and cowardice. "It was not my 
fault/' cried Odysseus, "that no corn could be found. If Agamemnon had sent you in my stead, you 
would have had no greater success." Thus challenged, Palamedes set sail at once and presently 
reappeared with a ship-load of grain.... After days of tortuous thought, Odysseus at last hit upon a 
plan by which he might be revenged on Palamedes; for his honour was wounded. He sent word to 
Agamemnon: "The gods have warned me in a dream that treachery is afoot: the camp must be 
moved for a day and a night." When Agamemnon gave immediate orders to have this done, 
Odysseus secretly buried a sackfull of gold at the place where Palamedes's tent had been pitched. 
He then forced a Phrygian prisoner to write a letter, as if from Priam to Palamedes, which read: 
"The gold that I have sent is the price you asked for betraying the Greek camp. " Having then 
ordered the prisoner to hand Palamedes this letter, Odysseus had him killed just outside the camp, 
before he could deliver it. Next day, when the army returned to the old site, someone found the 
prisoner's corpse and took the letter to Agamemnon. Palamedes was court-martialled and, when he 
hotly denied having received gold from Priam or anyone else, Odysseus suggested that his tent 
should be searched. The gold was discovered, and the whole army stoned Palamedes to death as a 
traitor. 

THE GREEK MYTHS, VOL. 2, ROBERT GRAVES, 1955 

No matter how good a liar you are, when you deceive, it is hard to be completely natural. Your 
tendency is to try so hard to seem natural and sincere that it stands out and can be read. That is why it 
is so effective to spread your deceptions through people whom you keep ignorant of the truth— people 



who believe the lie themselves. When working with double agents of this kind, it is always wise to 
initially feed them some true information— this will establish the credibility of the intelligence they 
pass along. After that they will be the perfect conduits for your lies. 

Shadows within shadows. Deceptive maneuvers are like shadows deliberately cast: the enemy 
responds to them as if they were solid and real, which in and of itself is a mistake. In a sophisticated, 
competitive world, however, both sides know the game, and the alert enemy will not necessarily grasp 
at the shadow you have thrown. So you have to take the art of deception to a level higher, casting 
shadows within shadows, making it impossible for your enemies to distinguish between fact and 
fiction. You make everything so ambiguous and uncertain, spread so much fog, that even if you are 
suspected of deceit, it does not matter— the truth cannot be unraveled from the lies, and all their 
suspicion gives them is torment. Meanwhile, as they strain to figure out what you are up to, they waste 
valuable time and resources. 

During the World War II desert battles in North Africa, the English lieutenant Dudley Clarke ran 
a campaign to deceive the Germans. One of his tactics was to use props— dummy tanks and artillery— 
to make it impossible for the Germans to figure out the size and location of the English army. From 
high-flying reconnaissance aircraft, these dummy weapons would photograph like the real thing. A 
prop that worked particularly well was the fake airplane made of wood; Clarke dotted bogus landing 
fields filled up with rows of these around the landscape. At one point a worried officer told him that 
intelligence had been intercepted revealing that the Germans had figured out a way to distinguish the 
fake planes from the real ones: they simply looked for the wooden struts holding up the wings of the 
dummy planes (enlarged photos could reveal this). They would now have to stop using the dummies, 
said the officer. But Clarke, one of the great geniuses of modern deception, had a better idea: he 
decided to put struts under the wings of real aircraft as well as phony ones. With the original 
deception, the Germans were confused but could eventually uncover the truth. Now, however, Clarke 
took the game to a higher level: the enemy could not distinguish the real from the fake in general, 
which was even more disconcerting. 

If you are trying to mislead your enemies, it is often better to concoct something ambiguous and 
hard to read, as opposed to an outright deception— that deception can be uncovered and enemies can 
turn their discovery to their advantage, especially if you think they are still fooled and act under that 
belief. You are the one doubly deceived. By creating something that is simply ambiguous, though, by 
making everything blurry, there is no deception to uncover. They are simply lost in a mist of 
uncertainty, where truth and falsehood, good and bad, all merge into one, and it is impossible to get 
one's bearings straight. 

Image: 

Fog. It makes the 
shape and color of objects 
impossible to know. Learn to 
create enough of it and vou 
hm yourself of the enemv's 
intrusive gaze; you have room to 
mant-iivei Yuu know whore vou are 
headed, while the enemy 

goes astray, deeper 
and deeper into 
the fog. 

Authority: One who is good at combating the enemy fools it with inscrutable moves, confuses 
it with false intelligence, makes it relax by concealing one's strength,...deafens its ears by 



jumbling one's orders and signals, blinds its eyes by converting one's banners and 
insignias,... confounds its battle plan by providing distorted facts. 

—Toil Bi Fu Tan, A Scholar's Dilettante Remarks on War (16th century AD.) 

Appearance and intention inevitably ensnare people when artfully used, even if people sense that 
there is an ulterior intention behind the overt appearance. When you set up ploys and opponents 
fall for them, then you win by letting them act on your ruse. As for those who do not fall for a ploy, 
when you see they won't fall for the open trap, you have another set. Then even if opponents haven't 
fallen for your original ploy, in effect they actually have. 

FAMILY BOOK ON THE ART OF WAR, YAGYU MUNENORI, 1571-1646 

REVERSAL 

To be caught in a deception is dangerous. If you don't know that your cover is blown, now, suddenly, 
your enemies have more information than you do and you become their tool. If the discovery of your 
deceit is public, on the other hand, your reputation takes a blow, or worse: the punishments for spying 
are severe. You must use deception with utmost caution, then, employing the least amount of people 
as possible, to avoid the inevitable leaks. You should always leave yourself an escape route, a cover 
story to protect you should you be exposed. Be careful not to fall in love with the power that deception 
brings; the use of it must always be subordinate to your overall strategy and kept under control. If you 
become known as a deceiver, try being straightforward and honest for a change. That will confuse 
people— because they won't know how to read you, your honesty will become a higher form of 
deception. 



TAKE THE LINE OF LEAST EXPECTATION 



THE ORDINARY-EXTRAORDINARY STRATEGY 



People expect your behavior to conform to known patterns and conventions. Your task as a strategist 
is to upset their expectations. Surprise them and chaos and unpredictability—which they try 
desperately to keep at bay—enter their world, and in the ensuing mental disturbance, their defenses 
are down and they are vulnerable. First, do something ordinary and conventional to fix their image of 
you, then hit them with the extraordinary. The terror is greater for being so sudden. Never rely on an 
unorthodox strategy that worked before— it is conventional the second time around. Sometimes the 
ordinary is extraordinary because it is unexpected. 

UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE 

Thousands of years ago, military leaders— aware of the incredibly high stakes involved in war— would 
search high and low for anything that could bring their army an advantage on the battlefield. Some 
generals who were particularly clever would devise novel troop formations or an innovative use of 
infantry or cavalry: the newness of the tactic would prevent the enemy from anticipating it. Being 
unexpected, it would create confusion in the enemy. An army that gained the advantage of surprise in 
this way could often leverage it into victory on the battlefield and perhaps a string of victories. 

The enemy, however, would work hard to come up with a defense against the new strategy, 
whatever it was, and would often find one quite fast. So what once brought brilliant success and was 
the epitome of innovation soon no longer worked and in fact became conventional. Furthermore, in the 
process of working out a defense against a novel strategy, the enemy itself would often be forced to 
innovate; now it was their turn to introduce something surprising and horribly effective. And so the 
cycle would go on. War has always been ruthless; nothing stays unconventional for long. It is either 
innovate or die. 

In the eighteenth century, nothing was more startling than the tactics of the Prussian king 
Frederick the Great. To top Frederick's success, French military theorists devised radical new ideas 
that were finally tested on the battlefield by Napoleon. In 1806, Napoleon crushed the Prussians— who 
were still using the once unconventional tactics of Frederick the Great, now grown stale— at the Battle 
of Jena-Auerstadt. The Prussians were humiliated by their defeat; now it was up to them to innovate. 
They studied in depth Napoleon's success, adapted his best strategies, and took them further, creating 
the seeds for the formation of the German General Staff. This new Prussian army played a large role 
in the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo and went on to dominate the military scene for decades. 

In modern times the constant challenge to top the enemy with something new and unconventional 
has taken a turn into dirty warfare. Loosening the codes of honor and morality that in the past limited 
what a general could do (at least to some extent), modern armies have slowly embraced the idea that 
anything goes. Guerrilla and terrorist tactics have been known since ancient times; now they have 
become not only more common but more strategic and refined. Propaganda, disinformation, 
psychological warfare, deception, and political means of waging war have all become active 
ingredients in any unconventional strategy. A counterstrategy usually develops to deal with the latest 
in dirty warfare, but it often involves falling to the enemy's level, fighting fire with fire. The dirty 
enemy adapts by sinking to a dirtier level still, creating a downward spiral. 

This dynamic is particularly intense in warfare but it permeates every aspect of human activity. 
If you are in politics and business and your opponents or competitors come up with a novel strategy, 



you must adapt it for your own purposes or, better, top it. Their once new tactic becomes conventional 
and ultimately useless. Our world is so fiercely competitive that one side will almost always end up 
resorting to something dirty, something outside earlier codes of accepted behavior. Ignore this spiral 
out of a sense of morality or pride and you put yourself at a severe disadvantage; you are called to 
respond— in all likelihood to fight a little dirty yourself. 

Everything which the enemy least expects will succeed the best. If he relies for security on a chain 
of mountains that he believes impracticable, and you pass these mountains by roads unknown to 
him, he is confused to start with, and if you press him he will not have time to recover from his 
consternation. In the same way, if he places himself behind a river to defend the crossing and you 
find some ford above or below on which to cross unknown to him, this surprise will derange and 
confuse him.... 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, 1712-86 

The spiral dominates not just politics or business but culture as well, with its desperate search for 
the shocking and novel to gain attention and win momentary acclaim. Anything goes. The speed of the 
process has grown exponentially with time; what was unconventional in the arts a few years ago now 
seems unbearably trite and the height of conformity. 

What we consider unconventional has changed over the years, but the laws that make 
unconventionality effective, being based on elemental psychology, are timeless. And these immutable 
laws are revealed in the history of warfare. Almost twenty-five hundred years ago, the great Chinese 
strategist Sun-tzu expressed their essence in his discussion of ordinary and extraordinary means; his 
analysis is as relevant to modern politics and culture as it is to warfare, whether clean or dirty. And 
once you understand the essence of unconventional warfare, you will be able to use it in your daily 
life. 

Unconventional warfare has four main principles, as gleaned from the great practitioners of the 

art. 

Work outside the enemy's experience. Principles of war are based on precedent: a kind of canon of 
strategies and counterstrategies develops over the centuries, and since war is so dangerously chaotic, 
strategists come to rely on these principles for lack of anything else. They filter what's happening now 
through what happened in the past. The armies that have shaken the world, though, have always found 
a way to operate outside the canon, and thus outside the enemy's experience. This ability imposes 
chaos and disorder on the enemy, which cannot orient itself to novelty and collapses in the process. 

Your task as a strategist is to know your enemies well, then use your knowledge to contrive a 
strategy that goes outside their experience. What they might have read or heard about matters less 
than their personal experience, which dominates their emotional lives and determines their responses. 
When the Germans invaded France in 1940, the French had secondhand knowledge of their blitzkrieg 
style of warfare from their invasion of Poland the year before but had never experienced it personally 
and were overwhelmed. Once a strategy is used and is no longer outside your enemy's experience, 
though, it will not have the same effect if repeated. 

Unfold the extraordinary out of the ordinary. To Sun-tzu and the ancient Chinese, doing something 
extraordinary had little effect without a setup of something ordinary. You had to mix the two— to fix 
your opponents' expectations with some banal, ordinary maneuver, a comfortable pattern that they 
would then expect you to follow. With the enemy sufficiently mesmerized, you would then hit it with 
the extraordinary, a show of stunning force from an entirely new angle. Framed by the predictable, the 



blow would have double the impact. 

Make a false move, not to pass it for a genuine one but to transform it into a genuine one after the 
enemy has been convinced of its falsity. 

THE WILES OF WAR: 36 MILITARY STRATEGIES FROM ANCIENT CHINA, TRANSLATED BY 

SUN HAICHEN, 1991 

The unconventional maneuver that confused enemies, though, would have become conventional 
the second or third time around. So the wily general might then go back to the ordinary strategy that 
he had used earlier to fix their attention and use it for his main attack, for that would be the last thing 
the enemy would expect. And so the ordinary and the extraordinary are effective only if they play off 
each other in a constant spiraling manner. This applies to culture as much as to war: to gain attention 
with some cultural product, you have to create something new, but something with no reference to 
ordinary life is not in fact unconventional, but merely strange. What is truly shocking and 
extraordinary unfolds out of the ordinary. The intertwining of the ordinary and extraordinary is the 
very definition of surrealism. 

Act crazy like a fox. Despite appearances, a lot of disorder and irrationality lurks beneath the surface 
of society and individuals. That is why we so desperately strain to maintain order and why people 
acting irrationally can be terrifying: they are demonstrating that they have lost the walls we build to 
keep out the irrational. We cannot predict what they will do next, and we tend to give them a wide 
berth— it is not worth mixing it up with such sources of chaos. On the other hand, these people can also 
inspire a kind of awe and respect, for secretly we all desire access to the irrational seas churning 
inside us. In ancient times the insane were seen as divinely possessed; a residue of that attitude 
survives. The greatest generals have all had a touch of divine, strategic madness. 

The secret is to keep this streak under control. Upon occasion you allow yourself to operate in a 
way that is deliberately irrational, but less is more— do this too much and you may be locked up. You 
will in any case frighten people more by showing an occasional flash of insanity, just enough to keep 
everyone off balance and wondering what will come next. As an alternative, act somewhat randomly, 
as if what you did were determined by a roll of the dice. Randomness is thoroughly disturbing to 
humans. Think of this behavior as a kind of therapy— a chance to indulge occasionally in the irrational, 
as a relief from the oppressive need to always seem normal. 

Keep the wheels in constant motion. The unconventional is generally the province of the young, who 
are not comfortable with conventions and take great pleasure in flouting them. The danger is that as 
we age, we need more comfort and predictability and lose our taste for the unorthodox. This is how 
Napoleon declined as a strategist: he came to rely more on the size of his army and on its superiority 
in weapons than on novel strategies and fluid maneuvers. He lost his taste for the spirit of strategy and 
succumbed to the growing weight of his accumulating years. You must fight the psychological aging 
process even more than the physical one, for a mind full of stratagems, tricks, and fluid maneuvers 
will keep you young. Make a point of breaking the habits you have developed, of acting in a way that 
is contrary to how you have operated in the past; practice a kind of unconventional warfare on your 
own mind. Keep the wheels turning and churning the soil so that nothing settles and clumps into the 
conventional. 

No one is so brave that he is not disturbed by something unexpected. 

-Julius Caesar (100-44 B.C.) 



HISTORICAL EXAMPLES 

1. In 219 B.C., Rome decided it had had enough of the Carthaginians, who had been stirring up trouble 
in Spain, where both city-states had valuable colonies. The Romans declared war on Carthage and 
prepared to send an army to Spain, where the enemy forces were led by the twenty-eight-year-old 
general Hannibal. Before the Romans could reach Hannibal, though, they received the startling news 
that he was coming to them— he had already marched east, crossing the most treacherous part of the 
Alps into northern Italy. Because Rome had never imagined that an enemy would attack from that 
direction, there were no garrisons in the area, and Hannibal's march south toward Rome was 
unimpeded. 

His army was relatively small; only some 26,000 soldiers had survived the crossing of the Alps. 
The Romans and their allies could field an army of close to 750,000 men; their legions were the most 
disciplined and feared fighters in the world, and they had already defeated Carthage in the First Punic 
War, twenty-odd years earlier. But an alien army marching into Italy was a novel surprise, and it 
stirred the rawest emotions. They had to teach these barbarians a lesson for their brazen invasion. 

Legions were quickly dispatched to the north to destroy Hannibal. After a few skirmishes, an 
army under the Roman consul Sempronius Longus prepared to meet the Carthaginians in direct battle 
near the river Trebia. Sempronius burned with both hatred and ambition: he wanted to crush Hannibal 
and also to be seen as the savior of Rome. But Hannibal was acting strangely. His light cavalry would 
cross the river as if to attack the Romans, then retreat back: Were the Carthaginians afraid? Were they 
ready to make only minor raids and sorties? Finally Sempronius had had enough and went in pursuit. 
To make sure he had sufficient forces to defeat the enemy, he brought his entire army across the 
freezing-cold river (it was wintertime), all of which took hours and was exhausting. Finally, however, 
the two armies met just to the west of the river. 

It is assumed that Alexander encamped at Haranpur; opposite him on the eastern back of the 

Hydaspes was Porus, who was seen to have with him a large number of elephants Because all 

fords were held by pickets and elephants, Alexander realized that his horses could neither be swum 
nor rafted across the river, because they would not face the trumpeting of the elephants and would 
become frantic when in the water or on their rafts. He resorted to a series of feints. While small 
parties were dispatched to reconnoitre all possible crossing places, he divided his army into 
columns, which he marched up and down the river as if he sought a place of crossing. Then, when 
shortly before the summer solstice the rains set in and the river became swollen, he had corn 
conveyed from all quarters to his camp so that Porus might believe that he had resolved to remain 
where he was until the dry weather. In the meantime he reconnoitred the river with his ships and 
ordered tent skins to be stuffed with hay and converted into rafts. Yet, as Arrian writes, "all the 
time he was waiting in ambush to see whether by rapidity of movement he could not steal a passage 
anywhere without being observed." At length, and we may be certain after a close personal 
reconnaissance, Alexander resolved to make the attempt at the headland and island described by 
Arrian, and in preparation he decided on a manoeuvre almost identical with that adopted by 
General Wolfe in his 1759 Quebec campaign. Under cover of night he sent out his cavalry to 
various points along the western bank of the river with orders to make a clamour, and from time to 
time to raise the battle-cry; for several nights Porus marched his elephants up and down the 
eastern bank to block an attempted crossing until he got tired of it, kept his elephants in camp, and 
posted scouts along the eastern bank. Then "when Alexander had brought it about that the mind of 
Porus no longer entertained any fear of his nocturnal attempts, he devised the following 
stratagem": Upstream and along the western bank he posted a chain of sentries, each post in sight 
and hearing of the next one, with orders to raise a din and keep their picket fires burning, while 



visible preparations were made at the camp to effect a crossing When Porus had been lulled 

into a sense of false security and all preparations were completed at the camp and the crossing 
place, Alexander set out secretly and kept at some distance from the western bank of the river so 
that his march would not be observed.... 

THE GENERALSHIP OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, J. F. C. FULLER, 1960 

At first, as Sempronius had expected, his tough, disciplined legions fared well against the 
Carthaginians. But on one side the Roman lines were made up of Gallic tribesmen fighting for the 
Romans, and here, suddenly, the Carthaginians unleashed a group of elephants ridden by archers. The 
tribesmen had never seen such beasts; they panicked and fell into a chaotic retreat. At the same time, 
as if out of nowhere, some 2,000 Carthaginians, hidden in dense vegetation near the river, fell on the 
Romans' rear. The Romans fought bravely to get out of the trap that Hannibal had laid for them, but 
thousands of them drowned in the frigid waters of the Trebia. 

The battle was a disaster, and back in Rome emotions turned from outrage to anxiety. Legions 
were quickly dispatched to block the most accessible passes in the Apennines, the mountains that run 
across central Italy, but once again Hannibal defied expectations: he crossed the Apennines at their 
most unlikely, most inhospitable point, one that no army had ever passed through before because of 
the treacherous marshes on the other side. But after four days of trudging through soft mud, Hannibal 
brought the Carthaginians to safe ground. Then, in yet another clever ambush, he defeated a Roman 
army at Lake Trasimene, in present-day Umbria. Now his path to Rome was clear. In a state of near 
panic, the Roman republic resorted to the ancient tradition of appointing a dictator to lead them 
through the crisis. Their new leader, Fabius Maximus, quickly built up the city's walls and enlarged 
the Roman army, then watched perplexed as Hannibal bypassed Rome and headed south into Apulia, 
the most fertile part of Italy, and began to devastate the countryside. 

Determined first and foremost to protect Rome, Fabius came up with a novel strategy: he would 
post his legions in mountainous areas where Hannibal's cavalry would be harmless, and he would 
harass the Carthaginians in a guerrilla-style campaign, denying them supplies and isolating them in 
their position so far from home. Avoiding direct battle with their formidable leader at all costs, he 
would defeat them by exhausting them. But many Romans saw Fabius's strategy as disgraceful and 
unmanly. Worse, as Hannibal continued to raid the countryside, he hit none of Fabius's many 
properties, making it seem as if the two were in cahoots. Fabius became more and more unpopular. 

Having razed Apulia, Hannibal entered a fertile plain in Campania, to Rome's south— terrain that 
Fabius knew well. Finally deciding he had to act or be thrown out of power, the dictator devised a trap: 
he stationed Roman armies at all the exit points from the plain, each army close enough to support the 
other. But Hannibal had entered Campania through the eastern mountain pass of Allifae, and Fabius 
had noticed that he never left by the same route he entered. Although Fabius kept a sufficiently large 
Roman garrison at Allifae just in case, he reinforced the other passes in greater numbers. The beast, he 
thought, was caged. Eventually Hannibal's supplies would run out, and he would be forced to try to 
break through. Fabius would wait. 

In the weeks to come, Hannibal sent his cavalry north, perhaps trying to break out in that 
direction. He also plundered the richest farms in the area. Fabius saw through his tricks: he was trying 
to bait the Romans into a battle of his choice. But Fabius was determined to fight on his own terms, 
and only when the enemy tried to retreat from the trap. Anyway, he knew Hannibal would try to break 
through to the east, the only direction that afforded him a clean break, into country the Romans did not 
control. 

One night the Roman soldiers guarding the pass at Allifae saw sights and heard sounds that made 



them think they were losing their minds: an enormous army, signaled by thousands of torches, seemed 
to be heading up the pass, covering its slopes, accompanied by loud bellowing sounds as if possessed 
by some evil demon. The army seemed irresistible— far larger than the maximum estimate of 
Hannibal's strength. Afraid that it would climb above them and surround them, the Romans fled from 
their garrison, abandoning the pass, too scared even to look behind them. And a few hours later, 
Hannibal's army came through, escaping from Fabius's cordon. 

No Roman leader could figure out what Hannibal had conjured up on the slopes that night— and 
by the following year Fabius was out of power. The consul Terentius Varro burned to avenge the 
disgrace of Allifae. The Carthaginians were encamped near Cannae, in southeastern Italy not far from 
modern Bari. Varro marched to face them there, and as the two armies arrayed themselves in ranks to 
meet in battle, he could only have felt supremely confident: the terrain was clear, the enemy was in 
full view, there could be no hidden armies or last-minute tricks— and the Romans outnumbered the 
Carthaginians by two to one. 

The battle began. At first the Romans seemed to have the edge: the center of the Carthaginian 
line proved surprisingly weak and easily gave ground. The Romans attacked this center with force, 
hoping to break through and indeed pushing forward— when, to their shock and horror, they looked 
behind them and saw the two outer ends of the Carthaginian lines moving around to encircle them. 
They were trapped in a lethal embrace; it was a slaughter. Cannae would go down in history as Rome's 
most devastating and humiliating defeat. 

The war with Hannibal would drag on for years. Carthage never sent him the reinforcements that 
might have turned the tide, and the much larger and more powerful Roman army was able to recover 
from its many defeats at his hands. But Hannibal had earned a terrifying reputation. Despite their 
superior numbers, the Romans became so frightened of Hannibal that they avoided battle with him 
like the plague. 

Interpretation 

Hannibal must be considered the ancient master of the military art of the unorthodox. In attacking the 
Romans on their own soil, he never intended to take Rome itself; that would have been impossible. Its 
walls were high, its people fierce and united in their hatred of him, and his forces were small. Rather, 
Hannibal's goal was to wreak havoc on the Italian peninsula and to undermine Rome's alliances with 
neighboring city-states. Weakened at home, Rome would have to leave Carthage alone and put a stop 
to its imperial expansion. 

To cross the sea without heaven's knowledge, one had to move openly over the sea but act as if one 
did not intend to cross it. Each military maneuver has two aspects: the superficial move and the 
underlying purpose. By concealing both, one can take the enemy completely by surprise.... [If] it is 
highly unlikely that the enemy can be kept ignorant of one's actions, one can sometimes play tricks 
right under its nose. 

THE WILES OF WAR: 36 MILITARY STRATEGIES FROM ANCIENT CHINA, TRANSLATED BY 

SUN HAICHEN, 1991 

To sow this kind of chaos with the tiny army he had been able to bring over the Alps, Hannibal 
had to make his every action unexpected. A psychologist before his time, he understood that an enemy 
that is caught by surprise loses its discipline and sense of security. (When chaos strikes those who are 
particularly rigid and orderly to begin with, such as the people and armies of Rome, it has double the 
destructive power.) And surprise can never be mechanical, repetitive, or routine; that would be a 



contradiction in terms. Surprise takes constant adaptation, creativity, and a mischievous pleasure in 
playing the trickster. 

So Hannibal always took the route that Rome least expected him to take— the road through the 
Alps, for example, considered impassable to an army and therefore unguarded. Eventually, inevitably, 
the Romans caught on and began to expect him to take the least obvious route; at that point it was the 
obvious that was unexpected, as at Allifae. In battle, Hannibal would fix the enemy's attention on a 
frontal assault— the ordinary, usual way armies fought at the time— then unleash the extraordinary in 
the form of elephants or a reserve force hidden to the enemy's rear. In his raids in the Roman 
countryside, he deliberately protected Fabius's property, creating the impression that the two men 
were in collusion and ultimately forcing the embarrassed leader to take action— an unorthodox use of 
politics and extramilitary means in war. At Allifae, Hannibal had bundles of kindling tied to the horns 
of oxen, then lit them and sent the terrified, bellowing animals up the slopes to the pass at night- 
creating an indecipherable image to the Roman sentries, literally in the dark, and a terrifying one. 

At Cannae, where the Romans were by this time expecting the unorthodox, Hannibal disguised 
his stratagem in broad daylight, lining up his army like any other army of the period. The Roman force 
was already impelled by the violence of the moment and the desire for revenge; he let them make 
quick progress through his deliberately weak center, where they became crowded together. Then the 
swift-moving outer wings of his line closed in and choked them. On and on he went, each one of 
Hannibal's ingeniously unorthodox maneuvers flowering out of the other in a constant alternation 
between the uncanny and the banal, the hidden and the obvious. 

Adapting Hannibal's method to your own daily battles will bring you untold power. Using your 
knowledge of your enemies' psychology and way of thinking, you must calculate your opening moves 
to be what they least expect. The line of least expectation is the line of least resistance; people cannot 
defend themselves against what they cannot foresee. With less resistance in your path, the progress 
you make will inflate their impression of your power; Hannibal's small army seemed to the Romans 
much larger than it really was. Once they come to expect some extraordinary maneuver on your part, 
hit them with the ordinary. Establish a reputation for the unconventional and you set your opponents 
on their heels: knowing to anticipate the unexpected is not the same thing as knowing what the 
unexpected will be. Before long your opponents will give way to your reputation alone. 

2. In 1962, Sonny Liston became the heavyweight boxing champion of the world by defeating Floyd 
Patterson. Shortly afterward he turned up to watch a young hotshot on the scene, Cassius Clay, take on 
and beat rather decisively the veteran Archie Moore. After the fight, Liston paid a visit to Clay's 
dressing room. He put his arm around the boy's shoulder— at twenty, Clay was ten years younger than 
Liston— and told him, "Take care, kid. I'm gonna need you. But I'm gonna have to beat you like I'm 
your daddy." Liston was the biggest, baddest fighter in the world, and to those who understood the 
sport, he seemed invincible. But Liston recognized Clay as a boxer just crazy enough to want to fight 
him down the road. It was best to instill a touch of fear in him now. 

Chaos— where brilliant dreams are born. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

The fear did not take: as Liston had guessed he would, Clay soon began to clamor for a fight with 
the champion and to brag to one and all that he would beat him in eight rounds. On television and 
radio shows, he taunted the older boxer: maybe it was Liston who was afraid to take on Cassius Clay. 
Liston tried to ignore the upstart; "If they ever make the fight," he said, "I'll be locked up for murder." 
He considered Clay too pretty, even effeminate, to be a heavyweight champion. 



Time passed, and Clay's antics provoked a desire for the fight in the public: most people wanted 
to see Liston beat the daylights out of Clay and shut him up. Late in 1963 the two men met to sign on 
for a championship fight in Miami Beach the following February. Afterward Clay told reporters, "I'm 
not afraid of Liston. He's an old man. I'll give him talking lessons and boxing lessons. What he needs 
most is falling-down lessons." As the fight grew closer, Clay's rhetoric became still more insulting 
and shrill. 

Of the sportswriters polled on the upcoming fight, most of them predicted that Clay would not be 
able to walk on his own after it was over. Some worried that he would be permanently injured. "I 
guess it's quite hard to tell Clay not to fight this monster now," said the boxer Rocky Marciano, "but 
I'm sure he'll be more receptive after he's been there with Liston." What worried the experts most of 
all was Cassius Clay's unusual fighting style. He was not the typical heavyweight bruiser: he would 
dance in place with his hands down at his side; he rarely put his full body into his punches, instead 
hitting just from the arms; his head was constantly moving, as if he wanted to keep his pretty face 
unscathed; he was reluctant to go inside, to brawl and pummel the body— the usual way to wear down a 
heavyweight. Instead Clay preferred to dance and shuffle, as if his fights were ballet, not boxing. He 
was too small to be a heavyweight, lacked the requisite killer instinct— the press critique ran on. 

At the weigh-in on the morning of the bout, everyone was waiting for Clay's usual prefight antics. 
He exceeded their expectations. When Liston got off the scales, Clay began to shout at him: "Hey, 
sucker, you're a chump. You've been tricked, chump.... You are too ugly.... I'm going to whup you so 
bad." Clay jumped and screamed, his whole body shaking, his eyes popping, his voice quivering. He 
seemed possessed. Was he afraid or downright crazy? For Liston this was quite simply the last straw. 
He wanted to kill Clay and shut the challenger up for good. 

As they stood in the ring before the opening bell, Liston tried to stare down Clay as he had stared 
down others, giving him the evil eye. But unlike other boxers Clay stared back. Bobbing up and down 
in place, he repeated, "Now I've got you, chump." The fight began, and Liston charged forward at his 
prey, throwing a long left jab that missed by a mile. He kept coming, a look of intense anger on his 
face— but Clay shuffled back from each punch, even taunting Liston at one point by lowering his 
hands. He seemed able to anticipate Liston's every move. And he returned Liston's stare: even after the 
round ended and both men were in their corners, his eyes never left his opponent's. 

The second round was more of the same, except that Liston, instead of looking murderous, began 
to look frustrated. The pace was far faster than in any of his earlier fights, and Clay's head kept 
bobbing and orbiting in disturbing patterns. Liston would move in to strike his chin, only to miss or 
find Clay hitting Liston's chin instead, with a lightning-quick jab that made him wobble on his feet. At 
the end of the third round, a flurry of punches came out of nowhere and opened a deep gash under 
Liston's left eye. 

Now Clay was the aggressor and Liston was fighting to survive. In the sixth round, he began 
taking punches from all angles, opening more wounds and making Liston look weak and sad. When 
the bell for the seventh round rang, the mighty Liston just sat on his stool and stared— he refused to get 
up. The fight was over. The boxing world was stunned: Was it a fluke? Or— since Liston had seemed to 
fight as if under some spell, his punches missing, his movements tired and listless— had he just had an 
off night? The world would have to wait some fifteen months to find out, until the two boxers' rematch 
in Lewiston, Maine, in May 1965. 

Consumed with a hunger for revenge, Liston trained like a demon for this second fight. In the 
opening round, he went on the attack, but he seemed wary. He followed Clay— or rather Muhammad 
Ali, as he was now known— around the ring, trying to reach him with jabs. One of these jabs finally 
grazed Ali's face as he stepped back, but, in a move so fast that few in the audience even saw it, Ali 
countered with a hard right that sent Liston to the canvas. He lay there for a while, then staggered to 



his feet, but too late— he had been down for more than ten seconds, and the referee called the fight. 
Many in the crowd yelled fix, claiming that no punch had landed. Liston knew otherwise. It may not 
have been the most powerful blow, but it caught him completely by surprise, before he could tense his 
muscles and prepare himself. Coming from nowhere, it floored him. 

Liston would continue to fight for another five years, but he was never the same man again. 

One who studies ancient tactics and employs the army in accord with their methods is no different 
from someone who glues up the tuning stops and yet tries to play a zither. I have never heard of 
anyone being successful. The acumen of strategists lies in penetrating the subtle amid unfolding 
change and discerning the concordant and contrary. Now whenever mobilizing you must first 
employ spies to investigate whether the enemy's commanding general is talented or not. If instead 
of implementing tactics, he merely relies on courage to employ the army, you can resort to ancient 
methods to conquer him. However, if the commanding general excels in employing ancient tactics, 
you should use tactics that contradict the ancient methods to defeat him. 

HSU TUNG, CHINA, 976-1018 

Interpretation 

Even as a child, Muhammad Ali got perverse pleasure out of being different. He liked the attention it 
got him, but most of all he just liked being himself: odd and independent. When he began to train as a 
boxer, at the age of twelve, he was already refusing to fight in the usual way, flouting the rules. A 
boxer usually keeps his gloves up toward his head and upper body, ready to parry a blow. Ali liked to 
keep his hands low, apparently inviting attack— but he had discovered early on that he was quicker 
than other boxers, and the best way to make his speed work for him was to lure the opponent's chin 
just close enough for Ali to snap a jab at him that would cause a lot more pain for being so close and 
so quick. As Ali developed, he also made it harder for the other boxer to reach him by working on his 
legs, even more than on the power of his punch. Instead of retreating the way most fighters did, one 
foot at a time, Ali kept on his toes, shuffling back and dancing, in perpetual motion to his own 
peculiar rhythm. More than any other boxer, he was a moving target. Unable to land a punch, the other 
boxer would grow frustrated, and the more frustrated he was, the more he would reach for Ali, opening 
up his guard and exposing himself to the jab from nowhere that might knock him out. Ali's style ran 
counter to conventional boxing wisdom in almost every way, yet its unorthodoxy was exactly what 
made it so difficult to combat. 

Ali's unconventional tactics in the first Liston fight began well before the bout. His irritating 
antics and public taunts— a form of dirty warfare— were designed to infuriate the champion, cloud his 
mind, fill him with a murderous hatred that would make him come close enough for Ali to knock him 
out. Ali's behavior at the weigh-in, which seemed genuinely insane, was later revealed as pure 
performance. Its effect was to make Liston unconsciously defensive, unsure of what this man would 
do in the ring. In the opening round, as in so many of his subsequent fights, Ali lulled Liston by 
fighting defensively, an ordinary tactic when facing a boxer like Liston. That drew Liston in closer 
and closer— and now the extraordinary move, the speedy punch out of nowhere, had double the force. 
Unable to reach Ali with his punches, disconcerted by the dancing, the lowering of the hands, the 
irritating taunting, Liston made mistake after mistake. And Ali feasted on his opponents' mistakes. 

Understand: as children and young adults, we are taught to conform to certain codes of behavior 
and ways of doing things. We learn that being different comes with a social price. But there is a 
greater price to pay for slavishly conforming: we lose the power that comes from our individuality, 
from a way of doing things that is authentically our own. We fight like everyone else, which makes us 



predictable and conventional. 



The chief characteristic of fashion is to impose and suddenly to accept as a new rule or norm what 
was, until a minute before, an exception or whim, then to abandon it again after it has become a 
commonplace, everybody's "thing. n Fashion's task, in brief, is to maintain a continual process of 
standardization: putting a rarity or novelty into general and universal use, then passing on to 
another rarity or novelty when the first has ceased to be such.... Only modern art, because it 
expresses the avant-garde as its own extreme or supreme moment, or simply because it is the child 
of the romantic aesthetic of originality and novelty, can consider as the typical—and perhaps sole- 
form of the ugly what we might call ci-devant beauty, the beauty of the ancien regime, ex-beauty. 
Classical art, through the method of imitation and the practice of repetition, tends toward the ideal 
of renewing, in the sense of integration and perfection. But for the modern art in general, and for 
avant-garde in particular, the only irremediable and absolute aesthetic error is a traditional 
artistic creation, an art that imitates and repeats itself. From the anxious modern longing for what 
Remy de Gourmont chose to call, suggestively, "le beau inedit" derives that sleepless and fevered 
experimentation which is one of the most characteristic manifestations of the avant-garde; its 
assiduous labor is an eternal web of Penelope, with the weave of its forms remade every day and 
unmade every night. Perhaps Ezra Pound intended to suggest both the necessity and the difficulty 
of such an undertaking when he once defined the beauty of art as "a brief gasp between one cliche 
and another." The connection between the avant-garde and fashion is therefore evident: fashion too 
is a Penelope's web; fashion too passes through the phase of novelty and strangeness, surprise and 
scandal, before abandoning the new forms when they become cliche, kitsch, stereotype. Hence the 
profound truth of Baudelaire's paradox, which gives to genius the task of creating stereotypes. And 
from that follows, by the principle of contradiction inherent in the obsessive cult of genius in 
modern culture, that the avant-garde is condemned to conquer, through the influence of fashion, 
that very popularity it once disdained— and this is the beginning of its end. In fact, this is the 
inevitable, inexorable destiny of each movement: to rise up against the newly outstripped fashion of 
an old avant-garde and to die when a new fashion, movement, or avant-garde appears. 

THE THEORY OF THE AVANT-GARDE, RENATO POGGIOLI, 1968 

The way to be truly unorthodox is to imitate no one, to fight and operate according to your own 
rhythms, adapting strategies to your idiosyncrasies, not the other way around. Refusing to follow 
common patterns will make it hard for people to guess what you'll do next. You are truly an 
individual. Your unorthodox approach may infuriate and upset, but emotional people are vulnerable 
people over whom you can easily exert power. If your peculiarity is authentic enough, it will bring you 
attention and respect— the kind the crowd always has for the unconventional and extraordinary. 

3. Late in 1862, during the American Civil War, General Ulysses S. Grant made several efforts to take 
the Confederate fortress at Vicksburg. The fortress was at a critical point in the Mississippi River, the 
lifeline of the South. If Grant's Union army took Vicksburg, it would gain control of the river, cutting 
the South in half. Victory here could be the turning point of the war. Yet by January 1863 the fortress's 
commander, General James Pemberton, felt confident he had weathered the storm. Grant had tried to 
take the fort from several angles to the north and had failed. It seemed that he had exhausted all 
possibilities and would give up the effort. 

The fortress was located at the top of a two-hundred-foot escarpment on the riverbank, where any 
boat that tried to pass was exposed to its heavy artillery. To its west lay the river and the cliffs. To the 
north, where Grant was encamped, it was protected by virtually impassable swamp. Not far east lay 



the town of Jackson, a railroad hub where supplies and reinforcements could easily be brought in— and 
Jackson was firmly in Southern hands, giving the Confederacy control of the entire corridor, north and 
south, on the river's eastern bank. Vicksburg seemed secure from all directions, and the failure of 
Grant's attacks only made Pemberton more comfortable. What more could the Northern general do? 
Besides, he was in political hot water among President Abraham Lincoln's enemies, who saw his 
Vicksburg campaign as a monumental waste of money and manpower. The newspapers were 
portraying Grant as an incompetent drunk. The pressure was tremendous for him to give it up and 
retreat back to Memphis to the north. 

Grant, however, was a stubborn man. As the winter dragged on, he tried every kind of maneuver, 
with nothing working— until, on the moonless night of April 16, Confederate scouts reported a Union 
flotilla of transport ships and gunboats, lights off, trying to make a run past the batteries at Vicksburg. 
The cannons roared, but somehow the ships got past them with minimal damage. The next few weeks 
saw several more runs down the river. At the same time, Union forces on the western side of the river 
were reported heading south. Now it was clear: Grant would use the transport ships he had sneaked 
past Vicksburg to cross the Mississippi some thirty miles downriver. Then he would march on the 
fortress from the south. 

Pemberton called for reinforcements, but in truth he was not overly concerned. Even if Grant got 
thousands of men across the river, what could he do once there? If he moved north toward Vicksburg, 
the Confederacy could send armies from Jackson and points south to take him from the flank and rear. 
Defeat in this corridor would be a disaster, for Grant would have no line of retreat. He had committed 
himself to a foolhardy venture. Pemberton waited patiently for his next move. 

Grant did cross the river south of Vicksburg, and in a few days his army was moving northeast, 
heading for the rail line from Vicksburg to Jackson. This was his most audacious move so far: if he 
were successful, he would cut Vicksburg off from its lifeline. But Grant's army, no different from any 
other, needed lines of communication and supply. These lines would have to connect to a base on the 
eastern side of the river, which Grant had indeed established at the town of Grand Gulf. All Pemberton 
had to do was send forces south from Vicksburg to destroy or even just threaten Grand Gulf, 
endangering Grant's supply lines. He would be forced to retreat south or risk being cut off. It was a 
game of chess that Pemberton could not lose. 

And so, as the Northern general maneuvered his armies with speed toward the rail line between 
Jackson and Vicksburg, Pemberton moved on Grand Gulf. To Pemberton's utter dismay, Grant ignored 
him. Indeed, so far from dealing with the threat to his rear, he pushed straight on to Jackson, taking it 
on May 14. Instead of relying on supply lines to feed his army, he plundered the area's rich farmlands. 
More, he moved so swiftly and changed direction so fluidly that Pemberton could not tell which part 
of his army was the front, rear, or flank. Rather than struggle to defend lines of communication or 
supply, Grant kept none. No one had ever seen an army behave in such a manner, breaking every rule 
in the military playbook. 

A few days later, with Jackson under his control, Grant wheeled his troops toward Vicksburg. 
Pemberton rushed his men back from Grand Gulf to block the Union general, but it was too late: 
beaten at the Battle of Champion Hill, he was forced back into the fortress, where his army was 
quickly besieged by the Union forces. On July 4, Pemberton surrendered Vicksburg, a blow the South 
would never recover from. 

Interpretation 

We humans are conventional by nature. Once anyone succeeds at something with a specific strategy or 
method, it is quickly adopted by others and becomes hardened into principle— often to everyone's 
detriment when it is applied indiscriminately. This habit is a particular problem in war, for war is such 



risky business that generals are often tempted to take the road well traveled. When so much is 
necessarily unsafe, what has proven safe in the past has amplified appeal. And thus for centuries the 
rules have been that an army must have lines of communication and supply and, in battle, must 
assume a formation with flanks and a front. Napoleon loosened these principles, but their hold on 
military thinkers remained so strong that during the American Civil War, some forty years after 
Napoleon's death, officers like Pemberton could not imagine an army behaving according to any other 
plan. 

I have forced myself to contradict myself in order to avoid conforming to my own taste. 

MARCEL DUCHAMP, 1887-1968 

It took great courage for Grant to disobey these conventions and cut himself loose from any base, 
living instead off the rich lands of the Mississippi Basin. It took great courage for him to move his 
army without forming a front. (Even his own generals, including William Tecumseh Sherman, thought 
he had lost his mind.) This strategy was hidden from Pemberton's view because Grant kept up ordinary 
appearances by establishing a base at Grand Gulf and forming front and rear to march toward the rail 
line. By the time Pemberton had grasped the extraordinary nature of Grant's free-flowing attack, he 
had been taken by surprise and the game was over. To our eyes Grant's strategy might seem obvious, 
but it was completely outside Pemberton's experience. 

To follow convention, to give inordinate weight to what has worked in the past, is a natural 
tendency. We often ignore some simple yet unconventional idea that in every sense would upset our 
opponents. It is a matter sometimes of cutting ourselves loose from the past and roaming freely. 
Going without a security blanket is dangerous and uncomfortable, but the power to startle people with 
the unexpected is more than worth the risk. This is particularly important when we are on the 
defensive or in a weakened state. Our natural tendency at such times is to be conservative, which only 
makes it easier for our enemies to anticipate our moves and crush us with their superior strength; we 
play into their hands. It is when the tide is against us that we must forget the books, the precedents, the 
conventional wisdom, and risk everything on the untried and unexpected. 

4. The Ojibwa tribe of the North American plains contained a warrior society known as the 
Windigokan (No-flight Contraries). Only the bravest men, who had demonstrated bravery by their 
utter disregard for danger on the battlefield, were admitted to the Windigokan. In fact, because they 
had no fear of death, they were considered no longer among the living: they slept and ate separately 
and were not held to the usual codes of behavior. As creatures who were alive but among the dead, 
they spoke and acted contrarily: they called a young person an old man, and when one of them told the 
others to stand still, he meant charge forward. They were glum in times of prosperity, happy in the 
depths of winter. Although there was a clownish side to their behavior, the Windigokan could inspire 
great fear. No one ever knew what they would do next. 

The Windigokan were believed to be inhabited by terrifying spirits called Thunderers, which 
appeared in the form of giant birds. That made them somehow inhuman. On the battlefield they were 
disruptive and unpredictable, and in raiding parties downright terrifying. In one such raid, witnessed 
by an outsider, they gathered first in front of the Ojibwa chief's lodge and yelled, "We are not going to 
war! We shall not kill the Sioux! We shall not scalp four of them and let the rest escape! We shall go 
in daytime!" They left camp that night, wearing costumes of rags and scraps, their bodies plastered 
with mud and painted with splotches of weird color, their faces covered by frightening masks with 
giant, beak-like noses. They made their way through the darkness, stumbling over themselves— it was 
hard to see through the masks— until they came upon a large Sioux war party. Although outnumbered, 



they did not flee but danced into the enemy's center. The grotesqueness of their dance made them 
seem to be possessed by demons. Some of the Sioux backed away; others drew close, curious and 
confused. The leader of the Windigokan shouted, "Don't shoot!" The Ojibwa warriors then pulled out 
guns hidden under their rags, killed four Sioux, and scalped them. Then they danced away, the enemy 
too terrified by this apparition to pursue them. 

After such an action, the mere appearance of the Windigokan was enough for the enemy to give 
them a wide berth and not risk any kind of encounter. 

Interpretation 

What made the Windigokan so frightening was the fact that, like the forces of nature from which they 
claimed to derive their powers, they could be destructive for no apparent reason. Their mounting of a 
raid was not governed by need or ordered by the chief; their appearance bore no relation to anything 
known, as if they had rolled on the ground or in trays of paint. They might wander in the dark until 
they chanced on an enemy. Their dancing was like nothing anyone had seen or imagined. They might 
suddenly start to kill and scalp, then stop at an arbitrary number. In a tribal society governed by the 
strictest of codes, these were spirits of random destruction and irrationality. 

The use of the unconventional can startle and give you an advantage, but it does not often create a 
sense of terror. What will bring you ultimate power in this strategy is to follow the Windigokan and 
adapt a kind of randomness that goes beyond rational processes, as if you were possessed by a spirit of 
nature. Do this all the time and you'll be locked up, but do it right, dropping hints of the irrational and 
random at the opportune moment, and those around you will always have to wonder what you'll do 
next. You will inspire a respect and fear that will give you great power. An ordinary appearance spiced 
by a touch of divine madness is more shocking and alarming than an out-and-out crazy person. 
Remember: your madness, like Hamlet's, must be strategic. Real madness is all too predictable. 

5. In April 1917, New York's Society of Independent Artists prepared for its first exhibition. This was 
to be a grand showcase of modern art, the largest in the United States to date. The exhibition was open 
to any artist who had joined the society (whose dues were minimal), and the response had been 
overwhelming, with over twelve hundred artists contributing over two thousand pieces. 

A similar vision among the Siouan tribes turns the warrior into a Heyoka, who also exhibits the 
clown-like behavior of the Windigokan, the use of sacking as a war shirt, and plastering the body 

with mud Psychologically the Heyoka was of immense importance, as were similar characters 

among numerous other tribes. During periods of happiness and plenty he saw only gloom and 
despair, and could be goaded into providing hours of harmless amusement when he gorged himself 
on buffalo ribs while complaining there was no food in the camp, or declared he was dirty and 

proceeded to wash in a bath of mud Yet behind this benign face of the Heyoka there lurked the 

ever-present fear that he was possessed by the spirit of Iktomi, and was therefore unpredictable 
and potentially dangerous. He, after all, was the only person who dared challenge the super- 
naturals even if he was in dread of a common camp dog and would run screaming in fright if one 
approached too close. Thus he made a mockery of the pretensions of some of the warriors, but at 
the same time emphasized the fact that the powers which guided and protected them in battle were 
of such strength that only a Heyoka might oppose them. 

WARRIORS: WARFARE AND THE NATIVE AMERICAN INDIAN, NORMAN BANCROFT 

HUNT, 1995 

The society's board of directors included collectors like Walter Arensberg and artists like Man 



Ray and the twenty-nine-year-old Marcel Duchamp, a Frenchman then living in New York. It was 
Duchamp, as head of the Hanging Committee, who decided to make the exhibition radically 
democratic: he hung the works in alphabetical order, beginning with a letter drawn from a hat. The 
system led to cubist still lifes being hung next to traditional landscapes, amateur photographs, and the 
occasional lewd work by someone apparently insane. Some of the organizers loved this plan, others 
were disgusted and quit. 

A few days before the exhibition was to open, the society received the strangest work so far: a 
urinal mounted on its back, with the words R. MUTT 1917 painted in large black letters on its rim. 
The work was called Fountain, and it was apparently submitted by a Mr. Mutt, along with the requisite 
membership fee. In viewing the piece for the first time, the painter George Bellows, a member of the 
society's board, claimed it was indecent and that the society could not exhibit it. Arensberg disagreed: 
he said he could discern an interesting work of art in its shape and presentation. "This is what the 
whole exhibit is about," he told Bellows. "An opportunity to allow the artist to send in anything he 
chooses, for the artist to decide what is art, not someone else." 

Bellows was unmoved. Hours before the exhibition opened, the board met and voted by a slim 
margin not to show the piece. Arensberg and Duchamp immediately resigned. In newspaper articles 
reporting this controversy, the object was politely referred to as a "bathroom fixture." It piqued a lot 
of curiosity, and an air of mystery pervaded the entire affair. 

At the time of the exhibition, Duchamp was one of a group of artists who published a magazine 
called The Blind Man. The magazine's second issue included a photograph of Fountain taken by the 
great photographer Alfred Stieglitz, who lit the urinal beautifully so that a shadow fell over it like a 
kind of veil, giving it a slightly religious appearance, along with something vaguely sexual in the 
arguably vaginal shape of the urinal when laid on its back. The Blind Man also ran an editorial, "The 
Richard Mutt Case," that defended the work and criticized its exclusion from the show: "Mr. Mutt's 
fountain is not immoral. ..no more than a bathtub is immoral.... Whether Mr. Mutt with his own hands 
made the fountain or not has no importance. He CHOSE it. He took an ordinary article of life, placed 
it so that its useful significance disappeared under the new title and point of view— created a new 
thought for that object." 

It soon became clear that the "creator" of Fountain was none other than Duchamp. And over the 
years the work began to assume a life of its own, even though it mysteriously disappeared from 
Stieglitz's studio and was never found again. For some reason the photograph and the story of 
Fountain inspired endless ideas about art and artmaking. The work itself had strange powers to shock 
and compel. In 1953 the Sidney Janis Gallery, New York, was authorized by Duchamp to exhibit a 
replica of Fountain over its entrance door, a sprig of mistletoe emerging from the bowl. Soon more 
replicas were appearing in galleries, retrospective exhibitions of Duchamp's work, and museum 
collections. Fountain became a fetish object, something to collect. Replicas of it have sold for over $1 
million. 

Everyone seems to see what they want to see in the piece. Shown in museums, it often still 
outrages the public, some disturbed by the urinal itself, others by its presentation as art. Critics have 
written extended articles on the urinal, with all kinds of interpretations: in staging Fountain, Duchamp 
was urinating on the art world; he was playing with notions of gender; the piece is an elaborate verbal 
pun; on and on. What some of the organizers of the 1917 show believed to be merely an indecent 
object unworthy of being considered art has somehow turned into one of the most controversial, 
scandalous, and analyzed works of the twentieth century. 

Interpretation 

Throughout the twentieth century, many artists wielded influence by being unconventional: the 



Dadaists, the surrealists, Pablo Picasso, Salvador Dali— the list is long. But of all of them, it is Marcel 
Duchamp who has probably had the greatest impact on modern art, and what he called his 
"readymades" are perhaps the most influential of all his works. The readymades are everyday objects— 
sometimes exactly as they were made (a snow shovel, a bottle rack), sometimes slightly altered (the 
urinal laid on its back, the mustache and goatee drawn on a reproduction of The Mona Lisa)-- "chosen" 
by the artist and then placed in a gallery or museum. Duchamp was giving the ideas of art priority 
over its images. His readymades, banal and uninteresting in themselves, inspired all kinds of 
associations, questions, and interpretations; a urinal may be a seedy commonplace, but to present it as 
art was utterly unconventional and stirred up angry, irritating, delirious ideas. 

Understand: in war, politics, and culture, what is unconventional, whether it is Hannibal's 
elephants and oxen or Duchamp's urinal, is never material— or rather it is never just material. The 
unconventional can only arise out of the mind: something surprises, is not what we expected. We 
usually base our expectations on familiar conventions, cliches, habits of seeing, the ordinary. Many 
artists, writers, and other producers of culture seem to believe it the height of unconventionality to 
create images, texts, and other works that are merely weird, startling, or shocking in some way. These 
works may generate a momentary splash, but they have none of the power of the unconventional and 
extraordinary because they have no context to rub against; they do not work against our expectations. 
No more than strange, they quickly fade from memory. 

When striving to create the extraordinary, always remember: what is crucial is the mental 
process, not the image or maneuver itself. What will truly shock and linger long in the mind are those 
works and ideas that grow out of the soil of the ordinary and banal, that are unexpected, that make us 
question and contest the very nature of the reality we see around us. Most definitely in art, the 
unconventional can only be strategic. 




The ground 

must be prepared 

The blades of the plow 

chum the earth in constant 

motion, bringing air into the 

soil. The process must go on even Year, 

or the most pernicious weeds will take over and the 

i. lumped poll will choke off all life. From the earth, plowed 

and fertilized, the most nourishing and wondrous plants can emerge. 

Authority: In general, in battle one engages the enemy with the orthodox and gains victory 
through the unorthodox.... The unorthodox and the orthodox mutually produce each other, 
just like an endless cycle. Who can exhaust them? 

Sun-tzu (fourth century B.C.) 

REVERSAL 

There is never any value in attacking opponents from a direction or in a way that they expect, allowing 
them to stiffen their resistance— that is, unless your strategy is suicide. 



OCCUPY THE MORAL HIGH GROUND 



THE RIGHTEOUS STRATEGY 



In a political world, the cause you are fighting for must seem more just than the enemy's. Think of this 
as moral terrain that you and the other side are fighting over; by questioning your enemies' motives 
and making them appear evil, you can narrow their base of support and room to maneuver. Aim at the 
soft spots in their public image, exposing any hypocrisies on their part. Never assume that the justice 
of your cause is self-evident; publicize and promote it. When you yourself come under moral attack 
from a clever enemy, do not whine or get angry; fight fire with fire. If possible, position yourself as the 
underdog, the victim, the martyr. Learn to inflict guilt as a moral weapon. 

THE MORAL OFFENSIVE 

In 1513 the thirty-seven-year-old Giovanni de f Medici, son of the illustrious Florentine Lorenzo de f 
Medici, was elected pope and assumed the name Leo X. The church that Leo now led was in many 
ways the dominant political and economic power in Europe, and Leo— a lover of poetry, theater, and 
painting, like others in his famous family— wanted to make it also a great patron of the arts. Earlier 
popes had begun the building of the basilica of St. Peter's in Rome, the preeminent seat of the Catholic 
Church, but had left the structure unfinished. Leo wanted to complete this mighty project, 
permanently associating it with his name, but he would need to raise a fair amount of capital to be 
able to pay for the best artists to work on it. 

And so in 1517, Leo launched a campaign to sell indulgences. Then as now, it was Catholic 
practice for the faithful to confess their sins to their priest, who would enforce their contrition by 
assigning them a penance, a kind of worldly punishment. Today this might simply be a prayer or a 
counting of the rosary, but penances were once more severe, including fasts and pilgrimages— or 
financial payments known as indulgences. The nobility might pay an indulgence in the form of a 
saintly relic purchased for their church, a large expense that would translate into the promise of a 
reduced time spent in purgatory after death (purgatory being a kind of halfway house for those not evil 
enough for hell, not good enough for heaven, so forced to wait); the lower classes might pay a smaller 
fee to buy forgiveness for their sins. Indulgences were a major source of church income. 

For this particular campaign, Leo unleashed a squadron of expert indulgence salesmen across 
Europe, and the money began to pour in. As his chief architect for the completion of St. Peter's he 
appointed the great artist Raphael, who planned to make the building a splendid work of art, Leo's 
lasting legacy to the world. All was going well, until, in October 1517, news reached the pope that a 
priest named Martin Luther (1483-1546)— some tiresome German theologian— had tacked to the doors 
of the castle church of Wittenberg a tract called The Ninety-five Theses. Like many important 
documents of the time, the tract was originally in Latin, but it had been translated into German, 
printed up, and passed out among the public— and within a few weeks all Germany seemed to have 
read it. The Ninety-five Theses was essentially an attack on the practice of selling indulgences. It was 
up to God, not the church, to forgive sinners, Luther reasoned, and such forgiveness could not be 
bought. The tract went on to say that the ultimate authority was Scripture: if the pope could cite 
Scripture to refute Luther's arguments, the priest would gladly recant them. 

The pope did not read Luther's writings— he preferred poetry to theological discussions. And a 
single German priest surely posed no threat to the use of indulgences to fund worthy projects, let alone 
to the church itself. But Luther seemed to be challenging the church's authority in a broad sense, and 



Leo knew that an unchecked heresy could become the center of a sect. Within recent centuries in 
Europe, the church had had to put down such dissident sects by the use of force; better to silence 
Luther before it was too late. 

Leo began relatively gently, asking the respected Catholic theologian Silvester Mazzolini, 
usually known as Prieras, to write an official response to Luther that he hoped would frighten the 
priest into submission. Prieras proclaimed that the pope was the highest authority in the church, even 
higher than Scripture— in fact, that the pope was infallible. He quoted various theological texts written 
over the centuries in support of this claim. He also attacked Luther personally, calling him a bastard 
and questioning his motives: perhaps the German priest was angling for a bishopric? Prieras 
concluded with the words, "Whoever says that the Church of Rome may not do what it is actually 
doing in the manner of indulgences is a heretic." The warning was clear enough. 

[Colonel John] Boyd paid particular attention to the moral dimension and the effort to attack an 
adversary morally by showing the disjuncture between professed beliefs and deeds. The name of the 
game for a moral design for grand strategy is to use moral leverage to amplify one's spirit and 
strength while exposing the flaws of competing adversary systems. In the process, one should 
influence the uncommitted, potential adversaries and current adversaries so that they are drawn 
toward one's philosophy and are empathetic toward one's success. 

THE MIND OF WAR: JOHN BOYD AND AMERICAN SECURITY, GRANT T. HAMMOND, 2001 

Leo had much on his mind during these years, including turmoil in the Ottoman Empire and a 
plan to launch a new crusade, but Luther's response to Prieras got his attention right away. Luther 
wrote a text in which he mercilessly took apart Prieras's writings— the church, he argued, had failed to 
answer his charges and to base its arguments on Scripture. Unless its authority in granting indulgences 
and excommunicating heretics was rooted in the Bible, it was not spiritual in nature but worldly, 
political, and that kind of authority could and should be challenged. Luther published his text 
alongside Prieras's, allowing readers to compare the two and come to their own conclusions. His direct 
quotation of Prieras, his audacious and mocking tone, and his use of recently developed printing 
technology to spread his message far and wide— all this was quite shocking and new to church 
officials. They were dealing with a clever and dangerous man. It was now clear to Leo that the war 
between the church and Luther was a war to the death. 

As the pope pondered how to get the German priest to Rome and try him as a heretic, Luther 
accelerated his campaign, continuing to publish at an alarming rate, his tone ever more vitriolic. In An 
Open Letter to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation, he claimed that Rome had used its 
spurious authority to bully and cow the German people for centuries, turning Germany's kingdoms 
into vassal states. The church, he said again, was a political power, not a spiritual one, and to prop up 
its worldly rule it had resorted to lies, forged documents, whatever means necessary. In On the 
Babylonian Captivity of the Church, he railed against the pope's lavish lifestyle, the whoring among 
the church hierarchy, the blasphemous art Leo funded. The pope had gone so far as to have staged an 
immoral and bawdy play by Machiavelli, called Mandragola, within the Vatican itself. Luther 
juxtaposed the righteous behavior advocated by the church with the way its cardinals actually lived. It 
was the pope and his entourage, Luther charged, who were the real heretics, not he; in fact, the pope 
was the Antichrist. 

The central feature of the "exterior maneuver" is to assure for oneself the maximum freedom of 
action while at the same time paralysing the enemy by a multitude of deterrent checks, somewhat as 



the Lilliputians tied up Gulliver. As with all operations designed to deter, action will of course be 
primarily psychological; political, economic, diplomatic and military measures will all be 
combined towards the same end. The procedures employed to achieve this deterrent effect range 
from the most subtle to the most brutal: appeal will be made to the legal formulae of national and 
international law, play will be made with moral and humanitarian susceptibilities and there will be 
attempts to prick the enemy's conscience by making him doubtful of the justice of his cause. By 
these methods, opposition from some section of the enemy's internal public opinion will be roused 
and at the same time some sector of international public opinion will be whipped up; the result will 
be a real moral coalition and attempts will be made to co-opt the more unsophisticated 
sympathizers by arguments based upon their own preconceived ideas. This climate of opinion will 
be exploited at the United Nations, for instance, or at other international gatherings; primarily, 
however, it will be used as a threat to prevent the enemy undertaking some particular action.... It is 
a point worth noting that, just as in military operations one captures a position on the ground and 
thereby denies it to the enemy, on the psychological plane it is possible to take over abstract 
positions and equally deny them to the other side. The [leaders of the] Soviet Union for 
instance, ...have turned into their own preserve the peace platform, that of the abolition of atomic 
weapons (while themselves continuing to develop them) and that of anti-colonialism while 
themselves ruling the only colonial empire still in existence.... It may therefore be that these 
ideological positions occupied by the forces of Marxism may one day be "conquered" by the West; 
but this presupposes that the latter in their indirect strategy have learned the value of thinking and 
calculating instead of merely trying to apply juridical or moral principles which their enemy can 
use against them at every turn. 

INTRODUCTION TO STRATEGY, ANDRE BEAUFRE, 1963 

It seemed to Leo that Luther had responded to Prieras's threat by raising the temperature. Clearly 
the threat had been weak; the pope had been too lenient. It was time to show real force and end this 
war. So Leo wrote a papal bull threatening Luther with excommunication. He also sent church 
officials to Germany to negotiate the priest's arrest and imprisonment. These officials, however, came 
back with shocking news that altered everything: in the few short years since the publication of The 
Ninety-five Theses, Martin Luther, an unknown German priest, had somehow become a sensation, a 
celebrity, a beloved figure throughout the country. Everywhere the pope's officials went, they were 
heckled, even threatened with stoning. Shop windows in almost every German town contained 
paintings of Luther with a halo over his head. "Nine-tenths of the Germans shout 'Long live Luther,'" 
one official reported to Leo, "and the other tenth 'Death to Rome.'" Luther had somehow aroused the 
German public's latent resentment and hatred of the church. And his reputation was impeccable: he 
was a bestselling author, yet he refused the income from his writings, clearly practicing what he 
preached. The more the church attacked him, the more popular Luther became. To make a martyr of 
him now could spark a revolution. 

Nevertheless, in 1521, Leo ordered Luther to appear in the town of Worms before the Imperial 
Diet, a gathering of German princes, nobles, and clergy organized by the newly elected Holy Roman 
Emperor, Charles V. Leo hoped to get the Germans to do his dirty work, and Charles was amenable: a 
political creature, worried by the antiauthoritarian sentiments that Luther had sparked, he wanted the 
dispute over. At the Diet he demanded that the priest recant his teachings. But Luther, as usual, 
refused, and in dramatic fashion, uttering the memorable line "Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. 
God help me." The emperor had no choice; he condemned Luther as a heretic and ordered him to 
return to Wittenberg to await his fate. On the way home, however, Luther was kidnapped and taken to 



Warburg Castle. The kidnapping had actually been planned and executed by his many supporters 
among the aristocracy; he was safe. Living in the castle under an assumed name, he was able to ride 
out the storm. 

Leo died that year, and within months of his death, Luther's ideas and the reforms that he had 
advocated had spread throughout Germany like wildfire. By 1526 a Protestant party was officially 
recognized in different parts of Europe. This was the birth of the Reformation, and with it the vast 
worldly power of the Catholic Church, at least as Leo had inherited it, was irrevocably broken. That 
obscure, pedantic Wittenberg priest had somehow won the war. 

Interpretation 

Luther's original intention in his Ninety-five Theses was to discuss a point of theology: the 
relationship, or lack of it, between God's forgiveness and papal indulgences. But when he read 
Prieras's response to his argument, something changed in him. The pope and his men had failed to find 
justification for indulgences in the Bible. There was much more they could not justify as well, such as 
the pope's unlimited power to excommunicate. Luther came to believe that the church needed drastic 
reform. 

Reformation, however, would require political power. If Luther simply railed at the church's 
wickedness from the pulpit or among his fellow priests, he would get nowhere. The pope and his men 
had attacked him personally, questioning his motives; now Luther in turn would go on the offensive, 
fighting fire with fire. 

Luther's strategy was to make the war public, transforming his moral cause into a political one. 
He did this by exploiting the previous century's advances in printing technology: his tracts, written in 
vigorous, angry language that appealed to the masses, were widely disseminated. He chose points of 
attack that would particularly outrage the German people: the pope's decadent lifestyle, funded 
through the sale of indulgences; the use of church power to meddle in German politics; on and on. 
Perhaps most devastating of all, Luther exposed the church's hypocrisies. Through these various 
tactics, he was able to spark and stoke a moral anger that spread like fire, forever tainting the public's 
vision not just of the pope but of the church itself. 

Luther knew that Leo would respond to him not with arguments based on the Bible but with 
heavy-handed force, which, he also knew, would only make his cause shine all the brighter. And so 
with incendiary language and arguments that questioned Leo's authority, he baited the pope into rash 
counterattacks. Luther already led an exemplary life, but he took it further by refusing all income 
from his writings. This widely known move in effect made his goodness theatrical, a matter for public 
consumption. In a few short years, Luther gained so much support among the masses that the pope 
could not fight him without provoking a revolution. By using morality so consciously and publicly, he 
transformed it into a strategy for winning power. The Reformation was one of the greatest political 
victories in history. 

Understand: you cannot win wars without public and political support, but people will balk at 
joining your side or cause unless it seems righteous and just. And as Luther realized, presenting your 
cause as just takes strategy and showmanship. First, it is wise to pick a fight with an enemy that you 
can portray as authoritarian, hypocritical, and power-hungry. Using all available media, you strike 
first with a moral offensive against the opponent's points of vulnerability. You make your language 
strong and appealing to the masses, and craft it, if you can, to give people the opportunity to express a 
hostility they already feel. You quote your enemies' own words back at them to make your attacks 
seem fair, almost disinterested. You create a moral taint that sticks to them like glue. Baiting them 
into a heavy-handed counterattack will win you even more public support. Instead of trumpeting your 
own goodness— which would make you seem smug and arrogant— you show it through the contrast 



between their unreasonable actions and your own crusading deeds. Aim at them the most withering 
charge of all— that they are after power, while you are motivated by something higher and selfless. 

Do not worry about the manipulations you will have to resort to if you are to win this moral 
battle. Making a public show that your cause is more just than the enemy's will amply distract people 
from the means you employ. 

There always are concrete human groupings which fight other concrete human groupings in the 
name of justice, humanity, order, or peace. When being reproached for immorality and cynicism, 
the spectator of political phenomena can always recognize in such reproaches a political weapon 

used in actual combat. 

-Carl Schmitt (1888-1985) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

In almost all cultures, morality— the definition of good and evil— originated as a way to differentiate 
one class of people from another. In ancient Greece, for example, the word for "good" was first 
associated with the nobility, the higher classes who served the state and proved their bravery on the 
battlefield; the bad— the base, self-centered, and cowardly— were generally the lower classes. Over 
time a system of ethics evolved that served a similar but more sophisticated function: to keep society 
orderly by separating the antisocial and "evil" from the social and "good." Societies use ideas about 
what is and is not moral to create values that serve them well. When these values fall behind the times 
or otherwise cease to fit, morality slowly shifts and evolves. 

There are individuals and groups, however, who use morality for a much different purpose— not 
to maintain social order but to extract an advantage in a competitive situation, such as war, politics or 
business. In their hands morality becomes a weapon they wield to attract attention to their cause while 
distracting attention from the nastier, less noble actions inevitable in any power struggle. They tend to 
play on the ambivalence we all have about conflict and power, exploiting our feelings of guilt for their 
purposes. For instance, they may position themselves as victims of injustice, so that opposing them 
seems wicked or insensitive. Or they may make such a show of moral superiority that we feel ashamed 
to disagree with them. They are masters at occupying the high ground and translating it into some kind 
of power or advantage. 

How should a regime pursue a counterguerrilla campaign? [Colonel John] Boyd laid out an array 
of tools: Undermine the guerrillas' cause and destroy their cohesion by demonstrating integrity and 
competence of government to represent and serve the needs of the people rather than exploit and 
impoverish them for the benefit of a greedy elite. (If you cannot realize such a political program, 
Boyd noted, you might consider changing sides now to avoid the rush later!) Take political 
initiative to root out and visibly punish corruption. Select new leaders with recognized competence 
as well as popular appeal. Ensure that they deliver justice, eliminate major grievances, and 
connect the government with its grass roots. 

THE MIND OF WAR: JOHN BOYD AND AMERICAN SECURITY, GRANT T. HAMMOND, 2001 

Let us call these strategists "moral warriors." There are generally two types: unconscious and 
conscious. Unconscious moral warriors tend to be motivated by feelings of weakness. They may not 
be so good at the straightforward game of power, so they function by making other people feel guilty 
and morally inferior— an unconscious, reflexive way of leveling the playing field. Despite their 
apparent fragility, they are dangerous on an individual level, because they seem so sincere and can 



have great power over people's emotions. Conscious moral warriors are those who use the strategy 
knowingly. They are most dangerous on a public level, where they can take the high ground by 
manipulating the media. Luther was a conscious moral warrior, but, being also a genuine believer in 
the morality he preached, he used the strategy only to help him in his struggle with the pope; 
slipperier moral warriors tend to use it indiscriminately, adapting it to whatever cause they decide to 
take on. 

It is a world not of angels but of angles, where men speak of moral principles but act on power 
principles; a world where we are always moral and our enemies always immoral. 

RULES FOR RADICALS, SAUL D. ALINSKY, 1909-1972 

The way to combat moral warriors in general is indicated by certain strategies that have evolved 
in modern warfare itself. The French officer and writer Andre Beaufre has analyzed the use of 
morality as a military strategy in the contexts of the French-Algerian wars of the 1950s and of the 
Vietnam wars fought by first France and then the United States. Both the Algerians and the North 
Vietnamese worked hard to frame each of their respective conflicts as a war of liberation fought by a 
nation struggling for its freedom against an imperialist power. Once this view was diffused in the 
media and accepted by many in the French and American publics, the insurgents were able to court 
international support, which in turn served to isolate France and the United States in the world 
community. Appealing directly to groups within these countries that were latently or overtly 
sympathetic to or at least ambivalent about their cause, they were able to sap support for the war from 
within. At the same time, they cleverly disguised the many nasty maneuvers to which they themselves 
resorted to fight their guerrilla wars. As a result, in the eyes of the world, they dominated the moral 
battlefield, enormously inhibiting France's and America's freedom of action. Stepping gingerly 
through a political and moral minefield, these powers could not fight their wars in a winnable manner. 

Beaufre calls the strategic use of morality an "exterior maneuver," for it lies outside the territory 
being fought over and outside battlefield strategy. It takes place in its own space— its own moral 
terrain. For Beaufre both France and the United States made the mistake of ceding the high ground to 
the enemy. Because both countries had rich democratic traditions and saw their wars as justified, they 
assumed that others would perceive these struggles the same way. They saw no need to fight for the 
moral terrain— and that was a fatal mistake. Nations today must play the public game, deflecting their 
enemies' attempts to portray them as evil. Without appearing to whine about what the other side is 
doing, they must also work to expose their enemies' hypocrisies, taking the war to the moral court 
themselves— fighting on apparently moral terms. Cede the moral terrain to the other side and you limit 
your freedom of action: now anything you might have to do that is manipulative yet necessary will 
feed the unjust image the enemy has publicized, and you will hesitate to take such action. 

This has great relevance to all forms of conflict. When your enemies try to present themselves as 
more justified than you are, and therefore more moral, you must see this move for what it most often 
is: not a reflection of morality, of right and wrong, but a clever strategy, an exterior maneuver. You 
can recognize an exterior maneuver in a number of ways. First, the moral attack often comes out of 
left field, having nothing to do with what you imagine the conflict is about. Something you have done 
in a completely different arena is dredged up as a way to drain your support or inject you with guilt. 
Second, the attack is often ad hominem; rational argument is met with the emotional and personal. 
Your character, rather than the issue you are fighting over, becomes the ground of the debate. Your 
motives are questioned and given the darkest turn. 

Humanity as such cannot waae war because it has no enemy, at least not on this planet. The 



concept of humanity excludes the concept of the enemy, because the enemy does not cease to be a 
human being— and hence there is no specific differentiation in that concept. That wars are waged in 
the name of humanity is not a contradiction of this simple truth; quite the contrary, it has an 
especially intensive political meaning. When a state fights its political enemy in the name of 
humanity, it is not a war for the sake of humanity, but a war wherein a particular state seeks to 
usurp a universal concept against its military opponent. At the expense of its opponent, it tries to 
identify itself with humanity in the same way as one can misuse peace, justice, progress, and 
civilization in order to claim these as one's own and to deny the same to the enemy. The concept of 
humanity is an especially useful ideological instrument of imperialist expansion, and in its ethical- 
humanitarian form it is a specific vehicle of economic imperialism. Here one is reminded of a 
somewhat modified expression of Proudhon's: whoever invokes humanity wants to cheat. To 
confiscate the word humanity, to invoke and monopolize such a term probably has certain 
incalculable effects, such as denying the enemy the quality of being human and declaring him to be 
an outlaw of humanity; and a war can thereby be driven to the most extreme inhumanity. 

THE CONCEPT OF THE POLITICAL, CARL SCHMITT, 1932 

Once you realize you are under attack by a moral warrior using the exterior maneuver, it is vital 
to keep control of your emotions. If you complain or lash out angrily, you just look defensive, as if 
you had something to hide. The moral warrior is being strategic; the only effective response is to be 
strategic, too. Even if you know that your cause is just, you can never assume that the public sees it 
the same way. Appearances and reputation rule in today's world; letting the enemy frame these things 
to its liking is akin to letting it take the most favorable position on the battlefield. Once the fight for 
moral terrain has begun, you must fight to occupy the high ground in the same way you would in a 
shooting war. 

Like any form of warfare, moral conflict has both offensive and defensive possibilities. When 
you are on the offense, you are actively working to destroy the enemy's reputation. Before and during 
the American Revolution, the great propagandist Samuel Adams took aim at England's reputation for 
being fair-minded, liberal, and civilized. He poked holes in this moral image by publicizing England's 
exploitation of the colonies' resources and simultaneous exclusion of their people from democratic 
processes. The colonists had had a high opinion of the English, but not after Adams's relentless 
campaign. 

To succeed, Adams had to resort to exaggeration, picking out and emphasizing the cases in which 
the English were heavy-handed. His was not a balanced picture; he ignored the ways in which the 
English had treated the colonies rather well. His goal was not to be fair but to spark a war, and he 
knew that the colonists would not fight unless they saw the war as just and the British as evil. In 
working to spoil your enemy's moral reputation, do not be subtle. Make your language and distinctions 
of good and evil as strong as possible; speak in terms of black and white. It is hard to get people to 
fight for a gray area. 

Revealing your opponent's hypocrisies is perhaps the most lethal offensive weapon in the moral 
arsenal: people naturally hate hypocrites. This will work, however, only if the hypocrisy runs deep; it 
has to show up in their values. Few will care about some innocuous self-contradictory comment made 
or vote taken long ago, but enemies who trumpet certain values as inherent to their side yet who do not 
always adhere to those values in reality make juicy targets. The Algerian and North Vietnamese 
propaganda campaigns were so destructive in part because of the discrepancy they were able to show 
between the values of freedom and liberty espoused by France and the United States and the actions 
those countries were taking to squash national independence movements. Both nations seemed 



hypocritical. 

If a fight with your enemies is inevitable, always work to make them start it. In 1861, President 
Abraham Lincoln maneuvered carefully to make the South shoot first at Fort Sumter, initiating the 
Civil War. That put Lincoln on the moral high ground and won over many ambivalent Northerners to 
his side. Similarly, even if you are fighting a war of aggression, your goal to take from your enemy, 
find a way to present yourself not as a conqueror but as a liberator. You are fighting not for land or 
money but to free people suffering under an oppressive regime. 

In general, in a conflict that is potentially nasty, in which you are certain the enemy will resort to 
almost anything, it is best that you go on the offensive with your moral campaign and not wait for 
their attacks. Poking holes in the other side's reputation is easier than defending your own. The more 
you stay on the offensive, the more you can distract the public from your own deficiencies and faults— 
and faults are inevitable in war. If you are physically and militarily weaker than your enemy, all the 
more reason to mount an exterior maneuver. Move the battle to the moral terrain, where you can 
hamstring and beat a stronger foe. 

The best defense against moral warriors is to give them no target. Live up to your good name; 
practice what you preach, at least in public; ally yourself with the most just causes of the day. Make 
your opponents work so hard to undermine your reputation that they seem desperate, and their attacks 
blow up in their faces. If you have to do something nasty and not in harmony with your stated position 
or public image, use a cat's-paw— some agent to act for you and hide your role in the action. If that is 
not possible, think ahead and plan a moral self-defense. At all costs avoid actions that carry the taint 
of hypocrisy. 

A stain on your moral reputation can spread like an infection. As you scramble to repair the 
damage, you often inadvertently publicize the doubts it has opened up, which simply makes things 
worse. So be prudent: the best defense against a moral attack is to have inoculated yourself against it 
beforehand, by recognizing where you may be vulnerable and taking preventive measures. When 
Julius Caesar crossed the Rubicon and initiated the Civil War against Pompey, he was highly 
vulnerable to the charge of trying to usurp the authority of the Roman Senate in order to become a 
dictator. He inoculated himself against these charges by acting mercifully toward his enemies in 
Rome, making important reforms, and going to the extreme in showing his respect for the Republic. 
By embracing some of the principles of his enemies, he kept their attempts at moral infection from 
spreading. 

Wars are most often fought out of self-interest: a nation goes to war to protect itself against an 
invading, or potentially dangerous, enemy or to seize a neighbor's land or resources. Morality is 
sometimes a component in the decision— in a holy war or crusade, for example— but even here self- 
interest usually plays a role; morality is often just a cover for the desire for more territory, more 
riches, more power. During World War II, the Soviet Union became a beloved ally of the United 
States, playing a key role in the defeat of Hitler, but after the war it became America's darkest enemy. 
American self-interest, not the Soviets, had changed. 

Wars of self-interest usually end when the winner's interests are satisfied. Wars of morality are 
often longer and bloodier: if the enemy is seen as evil, as the infidel, it must be annihilated before the 
war can end. Wars of morality also churn up uncontrollable emotions. Luther's moral campaign 
against Rome generated such hatred that in the subsequent invasion of the Holy City by the troops of 
Charles V, in 1527, German soldiers went on a six-month rampage against the church and its officials, 
committing many atrocities in what came to be known as "the sack of Rome." 



Successful wickedness hath obtained the name virtue... when it is for the getting of the kingdom. 



THOMAS HOBBES, 1588-1679 



As in war, so in life. When you are involved in a conflict with another person or group, there is 
something you are fighting over, something each side wants. This could be money, power and 
position, on and on. Your interests are at stake, and there is no need to feel guilty about defending 
them. Such conflicts tend not to be too bloody; most people are at least somewhat practical and see the 
point in preventing a war from going on too long. But those people who fight out of a moral sense can 
sometimes be the most dangerous. They may be hungry for power and are using morality as a cover; 
they may be motivated by some dark and hidden grievance; but in any case they are after more than 
self-interest. Even if you beat them, or at least defend yourself against them successfully, discretion 
here may be the better part of valor. Avoid wars of morality if you can; they are not worth the time 
and dirty feelings they churn up. 
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Authority: The pivot of war is nothing but name and righteousness. Secure a good name for 
yourself and give the enemy a bad name; proclaim your righteousness and reveal the 
unrighteousness of the enemy. Then your army can set forth in a great momentum, shaking 
heaven and earth. 

—Tou Bi Fu Tan, A Scholar's Dilettante Remarks on War (sixteenth century AD.) 

REVERSAL 

A moral offensive has a built-in danger: if people can tell what you are doing, your righteous stance 
may disgust and alienate them. Unless you are facing a vicious enemy, it is best to use this strategy 
with a light touch and never seem shrill. Moral battles are for public consumption, and you must 
constantly gauge their effect, lowering or raising the heat accordingly. 



DENY THEM TARGETS 



THE STRATEGY OF THE VOID 



The feeling of emptiness or void— silence, isolation, nonengagement with others— is for most people 
intolerable. As a human weakness, that fear offers fertile ground for a powerful strategy: give your 
enemies no target to attack, be dangerous but elusive and invisible, then watch as they chase you into 
the void. This is the essence of guerrilla warfare. Instead of frontal battles, deliver irritating but 
damaging side attacks and pinprick bites. Frustrated at their inability to use their strength against 
your vaporous campaign, your opponents will grow irrational and exhausted. Make your guerrilla war 
part of a grand political cause— a people's war— that crests in an irresistible revolution. 

THE LURE OF THE VOID 

In 1807, Napoleon Bonaparte of France and Czar Alexander I of Russia signed a treaty of alliance. 
Now the period's two great military powers were linked. But this treaty was unpopular with the 
Russian court— among other things it allowed Napoleon nearly free rein in Poland, Russia's traditional 
"front yard." Russian aristocrats worked to influence the czar to repudiate it. Before too long, 
Alexander began to take actions that he knew would displease the French, and by August 1811, 
Napoleon had had enough: it was time to teach Russia a lesson. He began to lay plans for an invasion. 
The acquisition of this vast territory to the east would make him the ruler of the largest empire in 
history. 

Some of Napoleon's ministers warned him of the dangers of invading such a vast country, but the 
emperor general felt supremely confident. The Russian army was undisciplined, and its officers were 
squabbling among themselves. Two forces in Lithuania were positioned to block an invasion from the 
west, but intelligence had revealed that they were unprepared. Napoleon would march into a central 
position between these forces and defeat them in detail. He would ensure victory by mobilizing an 
army three times larger than any he had previously led: 650,000 men would march into Russia, 
450,000 as part of the main attack force, the rest to secure lines of communication and supply. With 
an army this size, he could dominate even the large spaces of Russia, overwhelming the feeble enemy 
not only with his usual brilliant maneuvers but with superior firepower. 

Napoleon may have felt certain of victory, but he was not a reckless man. As always, he studied 
the situation from every angle. He knew, for instance, that Russian roads were notoriously bad, local 
food supplies were meager, the climate tended to extremes of heat and cold, and the vast distances 
made it much harder to encircle the enemy— there was always room to retreat. He read up on the failed 
invasion of Russia by the king of Sweden, Charles XII, in 1709, and anticipated that the Russians 
might revert to a scorched-earth policy. His army would have to be as self-sufficient as possible (the 
distances were too great to have extended supply lines from Europe), but, given its size, that would 
require incredible planning and organization. 

To help provide for his army, Napoleon had vast storehouses close to the borders of Russia filled 
with wheat and rice. He knew it would be impossible to provide fodder for the 150,000 horses of his 
army, and so, thinking ahead, he decided they would have to wait until June for the invasion, when the 
grasses of the Russian plains would be rich and green. At the last minute, he learned Russia had very 
few mills to grind grain into flour, so he added to his growing list the need to bring materials to build 
mills along the way. With the logistical problems addressed and his usual well-devised strategy in 
hand, Napoleon told his ministers that he foresaw complete victory within three weeks. In the past, 



these predictions of Napoleon's had been uncannily accurate. 

In June 1812, Napoleon's vast armada of men and supplies crossed into Russia. Napoleon always 
planned for the unexpected, but this time unmanageable difficulties began to pile up almost 
immediately: rain, the bad roads, the intense summer heat brought the army's movements to a crawl. 
Within days more than 10,000 horses ate rank grass and died. Supplies were failing to reach the 
forward troops fast enough, and they had to resort to foraging, but the uncooperative Russian peasants 
along the march not only refused to sell their food at any price but burned their hay rather than let the 
French have it. More French horses died when they were forced to feed off the thatch in the roofs of 
houses, only to find the houses collapsing on them. The two Russian armies in Lithuania retreated too 
fast to be caught, and as they went, they burned crops and destroyed all storehouses of food. Dysentery 
quickly spread through the French troops; some nine hundred men died each day. 

In his effort to catch and destroy at least a part of his elusive enemy, Napoleon was compelled to 
march ever farther east. At points he came tantalizingly close to the more northern of the two Russian 
armies, but his exhausted men and horses could not move fast enough to meet or encircle it, and it 
easily escaped his traps each time. June bled into July. Now it became clear that the Russians would 
be able to join their two armies at Smolensk, over 200 miles east of where Napoleon had intended to 
fight them and a mere 280 miles from Moscow. Napoleon had to call a halt and rethink his plan. 

In addition to wasting an ever-increasing proportion of French manpower, the elusive Russian 
tactics also contributed to the mental as well as physical exhaustion of Napolean's forces. Tip and 
run raids by small bands of Cossacks were continuous and exercised a baleful influence far in 
excess of the military danger they represented. The French army became increasingly subject to fits 
of the jitters. Captain Roeder noted one typical example in his diary. The Hessian troops were 
mustering for parade before the Emperor's quarters at Vitebsk on August 17, when "everything was 
suddenly thrown into ridiculous uproar because a few Cossacks had been sighted, who were said to 
have carried off a forager. The entire garrison sprang to arms, and when they had ridden out it was 
discovered that we were really surrounded by only a few dozen Cossacks who were dodging about 
hither and thither. In this way they will be able to bring the whole garrison to hospital in about 
fourteen days without losing a single man. " 

THE CAMPAIGNS OF NAPOLEON, DAVID G. CHANDLER, 1966 

Thousands of French soldiers had succumbed to disease and hunger without a single battle's 
being fought. The army was strung out along a 500-mile line, parts of which were constantly harassed 
by small troops of Cossacks on horseback, sowing terror with their bloodthirsty raids. Napoleon could 
not allow the chase to go on any longer— he would march his men to Smolensk and fight the decisive 
battle there. Smolensk was a holy city, with great emotional significance to the Russian people. Surely 
the Russians would fight to defend it rather than let it be destroyed. He knew that if he could only 
meet the Russians in battle, he would win. 

And so the French moved on Smolensk, arriving there in mid-August, their 450,000-man attack 
force reduced to 150,000 and worn down by the intense heat. Finally, as Napoleon had predicted, the 
Russians made a stand here— but only briefly; after several days of fighting, they retreated yet again, 
leaving behind a burned and ruined city with nothing in it to feed on or plunder. Napoleon could not 
understand the Russian people, who seemed to him suicidal— they would destroy their country rather 
than surrender it. 

Now he had to decide whether to march on Moscow itself. It might have seemed wise to wait 
through the winter at Smolensk, but that would give the czar time to raise a larger army that would 



prove too hard for Napoleon to handle with his own depleted forces. The French emperor felt certain 
the czar would defend Moscow, the very heart and soul of Russia. Once Moscow fell, Alexander 
would have to sue for peace. So Napoleon marched his haggard troops still farther east. 

Now, at last, the Russians turned to face the French in battle, and on September 7 the two armies 
clashed near the village of Borodino, a mere seventy-five miles from Moscow. Napoleon no longer 
had enough forces or cavalry to attempt his usual flanking maneuver, so he was forced to attack the 
enemy head-on. The Russians fought bitterly, harder than any army Napoleon had ever faced. Even so, 
after hours of brutal fighting, the Russians retreated yet again. The road to Moscow lay open. But the 
Russian army was still intact, and Napoleon's forces had suffered horrific casualties. 

Seven days later Napoleon's army, now reduced to 100,000 men, straggled into an undefended 
Moscow. A French marshal wrote to his wife that the emperor's "joy was overflowing. 'The Russians,' 
he thinks, 'will sue for peace, and I shall change the face of the world.'" In earlier years, when he had 
marched into Vienna and Berlin, he had been met as a conquering hero, with dignitaries turning over 
to him the keys to their cities. But Moscow was empty: no citizens, no food. A terrible fire broke out 
almost immediately and lasted five days; all of the city's water pumps had been removed— an elaborate 
sabotage to make Moscow still more inhospitable. 

Napoleon sent letters to the czar, offering generous terms of peace. At first the Russians seemed 
willing to negotiate, but the weeks went by, and it finally became clear that they were dragging out the 
talks to buy time to build up their army— and to let winter grow closer. 

Napoleon could not risk staying in Moscow another day; the Russians would soon be able to 
encircle his now meager force. On October 19 he marched the remains of his army out of the Russian 
capital. His goal was to get to Smolensk as fast as possible. Now those undisciplined bands of 
Cossacks that had harassed him on the road east had formed into larger divisions— guerrilla forces of 
500 men— and every day they killed off more and more French soldiers. Marching in constant fear, 
Napoleon's men rarely slept. Thousands succumbed to fatigue and hunger. Napoleon was forced to 
lead them past the nightmarish fields of Borodino, still crowded with French corpses, many half eaten 
by wolves. The snow began to fall— the Russian winter set in. The French horses died from the cold, 
and every last soldier had to trudge through the snow on foot. Barely 40,000 made it to Smolensk. 

The cold was worsening. There was no time to tarry in Smolensk. Through some deft 
maneuvering, Napoleon managed to get his troops across the Berezina River, allowing them a clear 
line of retreat to the west. Then, in early December, hearing of a failed coup d'etat at home in France, 
he left his troops behind and headed for Paris. Of the 450,000 men in his main attack force, some 
25,000 made it back. Few among the rest of the army survived as well. Napoleon had miraculously 
escaped to fight more wars, but he would never recoup his losses in manpower and horses. Russia was 
indeed his grave. 

Interpretation 

By the time Napoleon invaded Russia, Czar Alexander I had met him a number of times in previous 
years and had come to know him quite well. The emperor, Alexander saw, was an aggressive man who 
loved any kind of fight, even if the odds were stacked against him. He needed battles as a chance to 
put his genius in play. By refusing to meet him in battle, Alexander could frustrate him and lure him 
into a void: vast but empty lands without food or forage, empty cities with nothing to plunder, empty 
negotiations, empty time in which nothing happened, and finally the dead of winter. Russia's harsh 
climate would make a shambles of Napoleon's organizational genius. And as it played out, Alexander's 
strategy worked to perfection. Napoleon's inability to engage his enemy got under his skin: a few more 
miles east, one solid battle, and he could teach this cowardly foe a lesson. His emotions— irritation, 
anger, confusion— overwhelmed his ability to strategize. How could he have come to believe, for 



instance, that the fall of Moscow would force the czar to surrender? Alexander's army was still intact, 
the French had grown frighteningly weak, and winter was coming. Napoleon's mind had succumbed to 
the powerful pull of the void that he had entered, and that led him far astray. 

Alexander's strategy wreaked havoc on the French soldiers as well, who were renowned for their 
superior discipline and fighting spirit. A soldier can endure almost anything except the expectation of 
a battle that never comes and a tension that is never relieved. Instead of battle, the French got endless 
raids and pinprick attacks that came out of nowhere, a continuous threat that gradually built into 
panic. While thousands of soldiers fell to disease, many more simply lost the will to fight. 

It is human nature to not be able to endure any kind of void. We hate silence, long stretches of 
inactivity, loneliness. (Perhaps this is related to our fear of that final void, our own death.) We have to 
fill and occupy empty space. By giving people nothing to hit, being as vaporous as possible, you play 
upon this human weakness. Infuriated at the absence not just of a fight but of any kind of interaction at 
all, people will tend to chase madly after you, losing all power of strategic thought. It is the elusive 
side, no matter how weak or small its force, that controls the dynamic. 

The bigger the enemy, the better this strategy works: struggling to reach you, the oversize 
opponent presents juicy targets for you to hit. To create the maximum psychological disturbance, you 
must make your attacks small but relentless, keeping your enemy's anger and frustration at a constant 
boil. Make your void complete: empty negotiations, talks leading nowhere, time passing without 
either victory or defeat. In a world of accelerated pace and activity, this strategy will have a 
powerfully debilitating effect on people's nerves. The less they can hit, the harder they will fall. 

Most wars are wars of contact, both forces striving to keep in touch.... The Arab war should be a 
war of detachment: to contain the enemy by the silent threat of a vast unknown desert, not 
disclosing themselves till the moment of attack.... From this theory came to be developed ultimately 
an unconscious habit of never engaging the enemy at all. This chimed with the numerical plea of 

never giving the enemy's soldier a target 

— T. E. Lawrence, The Seven Pillars of Wisdom (1926) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

Over the centuries organized war— in all its infinite variations, from primitive to modern, Asian to 
Western— has always tended to follow a certain logic, which is so universal as almost to seem inherent 
to the process. The logic is as follows: A leader decides to take his country to war and raises an army 
for that purpose. That army's goal is to meet and defeat the enemy in a decisive battle that will force a 
surrender and favorable peace terms. The strategist guiding the campaign must deal with a specific 
area, the theater of war. This area is most often relatively limited; maneuvering in vast open spaces 
complicates the possibility of bringing the war to closure. Working within the theater of war, then, the 
strategist contrives to bring his army to the decisive battle in a way that will surprise the enemy or put 
it at a disadvantage— it is cornered, or attacked from both front and rear, or must fight uphill. To keep 
his forces strong enough to deliver a mortal blow, he concentrates them rather than dispersing them. 
Once battle begins, the army will naturally form a flank and rear that it must protect against 
encirclement, as well as lines of communication and supply. It may take several battles to end the war, 
as each side works to dominate the key positions that will give it control of the theater, but military 
leaders must try to end it as quickly as possible. The longer it drags on, the more the army's resources 
are stretched to a breaking point where the ability to fight collapses. Soldiers' morale declines with 
time as well. 

As with any human activity, however, this positive, orderly side generates a negative, shadow 



side that contains its own form of power and reverse logic. The shadow side is guerrilla warfare. The 
rudiments of guerrilla warfare originated thousands of years ago, when smaller nations found 
themselves invaded by more powerful neighbors; to survive, their armies were forced to flee the 
invader, for any direct engagement would have destroyed them. It soon became clear that the longer 
they fled and eluded battle, the more they ruined the enemy's strategies and confused it by not 
conforming to the usual logic of engagement. 

Such was the system Spain used against us. One hundred and fifty to two hundred guerrilla bands 
scattered all over Spain had sworn to kill thirty or forty Frenchmen a month each: that made six to 
eight thousand men a month for all guerrilla bands together. The order was never to attack soldiers 
traveling as a body, unless the guerrillas outnumbered them. But they fired on all stragglers, 
attacked small escorts, and sought to lay hands on the enemy's funds, couriers, and especially 
convoys. As all the inhabitants acted as spies for their fellow citizens, the guerrillas knew when the 
convoys would leave and how strong their escorts would be, and the bands would make sure they 
were twice the size. They knew the country very well, and they would attack furiously in the most 
favorable spot. Success often crowned the undertaking; but they always killed a lot of men, and the 
goal was achieved. As there are twelve months in the year, we were losing about eighty thousand 
men a year, without any pitched battles. The war in Spain lasted seven years, so over five hundred 
men were killed.... But that includes only those killed by the guerrillas. Add the battles of 
Salamanca, Talavera, and Vitoria, and several others that our troops lost; the sieges,.. .the fruitless 
attack on Cadiz; add too the invasion and evacuation of Portugal, the fevers and various illnesses 
that the temperature caused our soldiers to suffer, and you will see that we could add a further 

three hundred thousand men to that number during those seven years From what has been said, 

it will be apparent that the prime aim of this sort of war is to bring about the destruction of the 
enemy almost without him noticing it, and as a drop of water dripping on a stone will eventually 
dig a hole in the stone, patience and perseverance are needed, always following the same system. In 
the long run, the enemy will suffer more from this than he would from losing pitched battles. 

ON PARTISANS AND IRREGULAR FORCES, J.F.A. LE MIERE DE CORVEY, 1823 

The next step was to take this further: these early guerrilla warriors learned the value of 
operating in small, dispersed bands as opposed to a concentrated army, keeping in constant motion, 
never forming a front, flank, or rear for the other side to hit. The enemy would want to keep the war 
confined to a particular space; better, then, to extend it over as much territory as possible, melting into 
the countryside, forcing the enemy to disperse itself in the chase, opening itself up to raids and 
pinprick attacks. The enemy would naturally want a quick end to the war, so it was desirable to drag it 
out as long as possible, making time an offensive weapon that consumed the enemy with friction and 
sagging morale. 

In this way, over thousands of years and through trial and error, the art of guerrilla warfare 
developed and was refined into its present-day form. Conventional military training and thought 
revolve around concentrating for battle, maneuvering within limited areas, and straining for the quick 
kill. Guerrilla warfare's reversal of this natural order of war makes it impossible for a conventional 
army to counter— hence its power. In the shadow land of reverse warfare, where none of the normal 
rules apply, the conventional army flounders. Done right, guerrilla warfare is virtually unbeatable. 

The word "guerrilla"— "small war" in Spanish— was coined in reference to the Peninsular War of 
1808-14, which began when Napoleon invaded Spain. Melting into their country's mountains and 
inhospitable terrain, the Spaniards tortured the French, making it impossible for them to profit from 



their superior numbers and weaponry. Napoleon was bedeviled by an enemy that attacked without 
forming a front or rear. The Cossack fighters who undid him in Russia in 1812 had learned a lot from 
the Spanish and perfected the use of guerrilla warfare; their harassment caused far more damage than 
anything the rather incompetent Russian army could inflict. 

This strategy has become a more powerful and prevalent tool in modern warfare for several 
reasons: First, by exploiting technological advances in weaponry and explosives, a small guerrilla 
band can cause disproportionate damage. Second, Napoleonic warfare greatly expanded the size of 
conventional armies, making them much more vulnerable to hit-and-run tactics from light and mobile 
forces. Finally, guerrilla war has been adopted for political purposes, to great effect. By infusing local 
people with the fervor of a cause, a revolutionary leader can covertly multiply his strength: his 
civilian supporters can sabotage the enemy's invading force, provide valuable intelligence, and turn 
the countryside into an armed camp. 

The power of guerrilla warfare is essentially psychological. In conventional warfare everything 
converges on the engagement of two armies in battle. That is what all strategy is devised for and what 
the martial instinct requires as a kind of release from tension. By postponing this natural convergence 
indefinitely, the guerrilla strategist creates intense frustration. The longer this mental corrosion 
continues, the more debilitating it gets. Napoleon lost to the Russians because his strategic bearings 
were pushed off course; his mind fell before his army did. 

Because it is so psychological, guerrilla strategy is infinitely applicable to social conflict. In life 
as in war, our thoughts and emotions naturally converge on moments of contact and engagement with 
others. We find people who are deliberately elusive, who evade contact, extremely disconcerting. 
Whether because we want to grab them and pin them down or because we are so annoyed with them 
that we want to hit them, they pull us toward them, so that either way the elusive one controls the 
dynamic. Some people take this further, attacking us in ways that are evasive and unpredictable. These 
opponents can gain a disturbing power over our minds, and the longer they keep it up, the more we are 
sucked into fighting on their terms. With advances in technology that make it easier to maintain a 
vaporous presence, and the use of the media as both a screen and a kind of guerrilla adjunct, the power 
and effectiveness of this warfare in political or social battle are greatly enhanced. In heated political 
times, a guerrilla-style campaign— allied with some cause— can be used to wage a people's war against 
large entities, corporations, entrenched powers. In this kind of public combat, everyone loves to fight 
on the guerrillas' side because the participants are more deeply involved in the struggle, not mere cogs 
in a giant machine. 

Franklin Roosevelt was a kind of political guerrilla warrior. He liked to fight evasively and 
strategized to deny the Republicans any targets to hit. He used the media to make himself seem to be 
everywhere and to be waging a kind of people's war against moneyed interests. In classic guerrilla 
manner, he also reorganized the Democratic Party to make it less centralized, more mobile and fluid 
for local battles. For Roosevelt, though, the guerrilla approach was not so much a coherent strategy as 
a style. As many do, he unconsciously sensed the power in being evasive and fought that way to great 
effect— but to make this strategy really work, it is better to use it consciously and rationally. Guerrilla 
strategy may be the reverse side of war, but it has its own logic, backward yet rigorous. You cannot 
just improvise it anarchically; you must think and plan in a new way— mobile, dimensional, and 
abstract. 

The primary consideration should always be whether a guerrilla-style campaign is appropriate for 
the circumstances you are facing. It is especially effective, for instance, against an opponent who is 
aggressive yet clever— a man like Napoleon. These types cannot stand lack of contact with an enemy. 
They live to maneuver, outwit, and outhit. Having nothing to strike at neutralizes their cleverness, and 
their aggression becomes their downfall. It is interesting to note that this strategy works in love as 



well as in war and that here, too, Napoleon was its victim: it was by a guerrilla-style seduction— by 
enticing him to chase her, giving tantalizing lures but offering him nothing solid to grasp— that 
Empress Josephine made him her slave. 

This strategy of the void works wonders on those who are used to conventional warfare. Lack of 
contact is so outside their experience that it warps any strategic powers they have. Large bureaucracies 
are often perfect targets for a guerrilla strategy for the same reason: they are capable of responding 
only in the most orthodox manner. In any event, guerrilla warriors generally need an opponent that is 
large, slow-footed, and with bullying tendencies. 

Once you have determined that a guerrilla war is appropriate, take a look at the army you will 
use. A large, conventional army is never suitable; fluidity and the ability to strike from many angles 
are what counts. The organizational model is the cell— a relatively small group of men and women, 
tight-knit, dedicated, self-motivated, and spread out. These cells should penetrate the enemy camp 
itself. This was how Mao Tse-tung organized his army in the Chinese Revolution, infiltrating the 
Nationalist side, causing sabotage in the cities, leaving the deceptive and terrifying impression that his 
men were everywhere. 

When U.S. Air Force Colonel John Boyd joined the Pentagon in the late 1960s to help develop jet 
fighters, he faced a reactionary bureaucracy dominated by commercial interests rather than military 
ones. The Pentagon was in dire need of reform, but a traditional bureaucratic war— an attempt to 
convince key staff directly and frontally of the importance of his cause— would have been a hopeless 
venture: Boyd would simply have been isolated and funneled out of the system. He decided to wage a 
guerrilla war instead. His first and most important step was to organize cells within the Pentagon. 
These cells were small and hard to detect, giving the reactionaries nothing to hit at when they realized 
they were in a war. Boyd recruited his guerrillas from among those dissatisfied with the status quo, 
especially the young— young people are always more receptive to change, and they love this style of 
fighting. 

With his cells in place, Boyd had constant intelligence as to what was going on in the Pentagon 
and could anticipate the timing and content of the attacks on him. He could also use these cells to 
spread his influence through word of mouth, infiltrating ever deeper into the bureaucracy. The main 
point is to avoid an organization's formal channels and tendency for bigness and concentration. Opt 
for mobility instead; make your army light and clandestine. You can also attach your guerrilla cells to 
a regular army, much as the Russian Cossacks supported the armies of Alexander. This mix of 
conventional and unconventional can prove highly effective. 

Once you have organized your cells, you must find a way to lure the enemy into attacking you. In 
war this is generally accomplished by retreating, then turning to strike at the enemy with constant 
small raids and ambushes that cannot be ignored. This was the classic strategy pursued by T. E. 
Lawrence in Arabia during World War I. The nineteenth-century American financial wizard Jay 
Gould, a man who fought many guerrilla wars in his business life, did something similar in his daily 
battles. His goal was to create maximum disorder in the markets— disorder he could anticipate and 
exploit. One of his main adversaries was the highly aggressive mogul Commodore Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, whom he engaged in a war for control of the Erie Railroad in the late 1860s. Gould 
maintained an incredibly elusive presence; he would work back channels to gain influence in, for 
example, the New York State legislature, which then enacted laws undermining Vanderbilt's interests. 
The furious Vanderbilt would go after Gould and counterattack, but Gould would by then have moved 
on to some other unexpected target. To deprive Vanderbilt of the strategic initiative, Gould upset him, 
fed his competitive and aggressive instincts, then goaded him further by giving him no target to 
counterattack. 

Gould also made skillful use of the media. He might plant a newspaper article that would 



suddenly sideswipe Vanderbilt, portraying him as an evil monopolist; Vanderbilt would have to 
respond, but that would only publicize the charge— and meanwhile Gould's name would be nowhere in 
evidence. The media in this instance are perfect as both the smoke screen concealing guerrilla tactics 
and the vehicle conveying them. Use the media to goad your enemies, getting them to disperse their 
energies in defending themselves while you watch, or find a new target to raid and ambush. Lacking a 
real battle to deal with, their frustration will mount and lead them to costly mistakes. 

In conventional warfare the way you supply your army is a critical issue. In guerrilla warfare, on 
the other hand, you live off your enemies as much as possible, using their resources, their energy, and 
their power as a kind of supply base. Mao supplied his army mostly with captured equipment and 
food. Gould actually started out by infiltrating Vanderbilt's inner circle as a financial partner, then 
using Vanderbilt's immense resources to fund his mayhem. Using the enemy's materiel will help you 
to endure the longer length of any successful guerrilla campaign. In any event, you must plan to live 
cheaply, marshaling what you have for the long run. 

In most conflicts time is a danger, bringing Murphy's Law into play: if anything can go wrong, it 
will. If your army is small and relatively self-sufficient, though, there is less to go wrong, and 
meanwhile you are working to make sure that for the enemy the passage of time is a nightmare. 
Morale is sinking, resources are stretched, and even great planners like Napoleon are finding 
themselves with problems they could never have foreseen. The effect is exponential: as unexpected 
problems crop up, the enemy starts making mistakes, which lead to more problems— and so it goes. 

Make time an offensive weapon in your strategizing. Design your maneuvers to keep your 
enemies just barely going, always thinking that one more battle will do the trick. You want them to 
deteriorate slowly; a sudden sharp setback, a clear view of the trap you are laying for them, and they 
will pull out before the damage is done. Let them take key positions that give them the illusion of 
success. They will hold on to them tenaciously as your raids and pinprick attacks grow in number. 
Then, as they weaken, increase the pace of these attacks. Let them hope, let them think it is all still 
worth it, until the trap is set. Then break their illusion. 

Just as you are extending time, contrary to convention, you are also extending space. You want to 
bring the fight to areas outside the theater of war, to include public and international opinion, turning 
the war into a political and global issue and giving the enemy too large a space to defend. Political 
support is invaluable to an underdog guerrilla campaign; the longer the fight is drawn out, the more 
the enemy seems morally unjustified and politically isolated. Always try to ally your guerrilla 
campaign with a cause you can defend as just and worthy. 

You will win your guerrilla war in one of two ways. The first route is to increase the level of your 
attacks as your enemies deteriorate, then finish them off, as the Russians finished off Napoleon. The 
other method is by turning sheer exhaustion to your advantage: you just let the enemy give up, for the 
fight is no longer worth the aggravation. The latter way is the better one. It costs you less in resources, 
and it looks better: the enemy has fallen on his own sword. But even a guerrilla campaign cannot go 
on forever; at a certain point time starts to work against you as well. If the ending is taking too long, 
you must go on the offensive and finish the enemy off. In the Vietnam War, the North Vietnamese 
drew out the war to a point where it was also costing them too much. That was why they launched the 
Tet Offensive in 1968— to greatly accelerate the deterioration of the U.S. war effort. 

The essence of guerrilla warfare is fluidity. The enemy will always try to adjust to what you are 
doing, attempting to find its feet in this unfamiliar terrain. You must be prepared to change and adopt 
whatever is contrary to expectation: this might mean occasionally fighting in a conventional manner, 
concentrating your army to attack here or there, then dispersing again. Your goal is maximum disorder 
and unfamiliarity. Remember: this war is psychological. It is more on the level of strategy than 
anything else that you give the enemy nothing to hold on to, nothing tangible to counter. It is the 



enemies' minds that are grasping at air and their minds that fall first. 

Image: The Mosquito. Most animals present a front, back, and sides 
thai can be attacked or threatened. Mosquitoes, though, give vou 
nothing but an irritating whn in <h< ear, from all sides and angles. 
You cannot hit them, vou cannot see them. Your flesh, meanwhile, 
affords them endless targets. Enough bites and you realize that the 
onlv solution is to stop fighting and move as far awav as possible 

Authority: Anything that has form can be overcome; anything that takes shape can be 
countered. This is why sages conceal their forms in nothingness and let their minds soar in the 
void. 

— Huainanzi (second century B.C.) 

REVERSAL 

A guerrilla strategy is extremely hard to counter, which is what makes it so effective. If you find 
yourself in a fight with guerrillas and you use conventional methods to fight them, you play into their 
hands; winning battles and taking territory means nothing in this kind of war. The only effective 
counterstrategy is to reverse the guerrillas' reversal, neutralizing their advantages. You must refuse 
them the freedom of time and space they need for their mayhem. You must work to isolate them— 
physically, politically, and morally. Above all, you must never respond in a graduated manner, by 
stepping up your forces bit by bit, as the United States did in the Vietnam War. You need a quick, 
decisive victory over such an opponent. If this seems impossible, it is better to pull out while you can 
than to sink into the protracted war the guerrilla fighter is trying to lure you into. 



SEEM TO WORK FOR THE INTERESTS OF OTHERS WHILE 

FURTHERING YOUR OWN 



THE ALLIANCE STRATEGY 



The best way to advance your cause with the minimum of effort and bloodshed is to create a constantly 
shifting network of alliances, getting others to compensate for your deficiencies, do your dirty work, 
fight your wars, spend energy pulling you forward. The art is in choosing those allies who fit the needs 
of the moment and fill the gaps in your power. Give them gifts, offer them friendship, help them in time 
of need—all to blind them to reality and put them under subtle obligation to you. At the same time, 
work to sow dissension in the alliances of others, weakening your enemies by isolating them. While 
forming convenient coalitions, keep yourself free of negative entanglements. 

THE PERFECT ALLY 

In 1467, Charles, the thirty-four-year-old Count of Charlois, received the news he had secretly longed 
for: his father, the Duke of Burgundy— known as Philip the Good— had died, making Charles the new 
duke. Father and son had clashed over the years. Philip was patient and practical and during his reign 
had slowly managed to expand Burgundy's already impressive holdings. Charles was more ambitious 
and more warlike. The empire he inherited was immense, including Flanders, Holland, Zeeland, and 
Luxembourg to the north of present-day France, and the important duchy of Burgundy itself in 
northeastern France. Now, as duke, Charles had the power and resources at his command to realize his 
dreams of conquest into Germany and beyond. 

THE DOG, THE COCK AND THE FOX 

A dog and a cockerel, having made friends, were strolling along a road together. As evening fell, 
the cockerel flew up into a tree to sleep there, and the dog went to sleep at the foot of the tree, 
which was hollow. According to his habit, the cockerel crowed just before daybreak. This alerted a 
fox nearby, who ran up to the tree and called up to the cockerel: "Do come down, sir, for I dearly 
wish to embrace a creature who could have such a beautiful voice as you!" The cockerel said: "I 
shall come down as soon as you awaken the doorkeeper who is asleep at the foot of the tree. " Then, 
as the fox went to look for the "doorkeeper," the dog pounced briskly on him and tore him to pieces. 
This fable teaches us that sensible men, when their enemies attack them, divert them to someone 
better able to defend them than they are themselves. 

FABLES, AESOP, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 

Two obstacles stood in his path. The first was the independent Swiss cantons to Burgundy's east. 
Charles would have to incorporate this territory, by force, before moving into southern Germany. The 
Swiss were fierce warriors who would not take kindly to any invasion. But in the end they could 
hardly match the size and power of the duke's army. The second obstacle was King Louis XI of 
France, Charles's cousin and archrival since childhood. France then was still a feudal state, composed 
of several duchies like Burgundy, whose dukes owed allegiance to the king. But these duchies were in 
fact independent powers and could form their own league if the king dared provoke them. Burgundy 
was the most powerful duchy of them all, and everyone knew Louis dreamed of swallowing it up and 
making France a united power. 



Charles, however, felt confident that he could best his older cousin in both diplomacy and 
warfare. After all, Louis was weak, even a little soft in the head. How else to explain his strange 
infatuation with the Swiss cantons? Almost from the beginning of his reign, Louis had courted them 
assiduously, treating them almost like equals to France. There were many more powerful states he 
could have allied himself with to increase France's power, but he seemed obsessed with the Swiss. 
Perhaps he felt an affinity to their simple lifestyle; for a king, he himself had rather peasant tastes. 
Louis also had an aversion toward warfare, preferring to buy peace, even at a high price, than to fund 
an army. 

It was imperative that Charles strike now, before Louis wised up and started acting more like a 
king. Charles formed a plan to realize his ambitions and then some: he would first move into Alsace, 
between France and Germany, and swallow up the weak kingdoms in the area. Then he would form an 
alliance with the great warrior king of England, Edward IV, whom he would persuade to land a large 
army at Calais. His own army would link up with the English at Reims, in central France, where 
Edward would be crowned the country's new king. The duke and Edward would easily dispose of 
Louis's weak army. The duke could then march east, across the Swiss cantons, while Edward would 
march south. Together they would form the dominant power in Europe. 

By 1474 everything was in place. Edward had signed on to the plan. The duke began by marching 
on the upper Rhine, but just as he began his maneuvers, he learned that a large Swiss army had 
invaded his home territory of Burgundy. This army was funded by Louis XI himself. By this action 
Louis and the Swiss were clearly sending a warning to the duke that they would not look kindly on any 
future invasion of the cantons, but Charles had enough forces in Burgundy to drive the Swiss out. He 
was not a man to provoke in such a way; both parties would more than pay for their rash invasion. 

In the summer of 1475, the English army— the largest yet assembled for an invasion of France- 
landed at Calais under the personal leadership of Edward IV. Charles went to meet Edward to finalize 
their plans and toast their imminent conquests. He then quickly returned to his own troops, which were 
marching south through Lorraine in preparation for the great linkup with the English forces at Reims. 

Suddenly some disturbing news reached Charles in the field: his spies at the French court 
reported that Louis had opened up secret negotiations with Edward. Apparently Louis had persuaded 
the English king that Charles was using him and could not be trusted. Knowing that England's finances 
were weak, Louis had offered generous terms of peace, amounting to a large annual pension paid 
directly to the king and his court. He had entertained the English with great feasts of food and ale. And 
then, to the duke's utter disgust and amazement, Edward fell for it, signed the treaty, and took his 
forces home. 

The duke had barely had time to get over this bitter news when Louis suddenly sent him envoys 
to broker a long-term truce between France and Burgundy. This was typical of the king— everything he 
did was inconsistent and contradictory. What was he thinking? Signing the truce would mean the duke 
could now confidently march against the Swiss, knowing that France would not interfere. Perhaps the 
king was guided by his great fear of war? Charles happily approved the truce. 

The Swiss were outraged: Louis had been their friend, and now, at the moment of imminent peril, 
he had abandoned them. But the Swiss were used to fighting on their own; they would simply have to 
mobilize every man available. 

Since in all her decisions, whether by chance or by choice, Rome took all steps necessary to make 
herself great, she did not overlook fraud. She could not at the start have been more deceitful than 
she was in the means she took, as we were saying just now, to acquire allies, since under this title 
she made them all her servants, as was the case with the Latins and other peoples round about. For 
she first availed herself of their arms in order to subjugate neighbouring peoples and to build up 



her reputation as a state, and then, having subdued them, she increased to such an extent that she 
could beat anyone. Nor would the Latins ever have realised that in reality they were mere slaves, if 
they had not seen the Samnites twice defeated and forced to accept Rome's terms. 

THE DISCOURSES, NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI, 1520 

In the dead of the winter of 1477, the duke, impatient for victory, crossed the Jura Mountains 
heading east. The Swiss were waiting for him near the town of Grandson. This was the first time the 
duke had done battle with the Swiss, and he was caught off guard by what confronted him. It began 
with the alarming bellow of Swiss battle horns, which echoed in the mountains, creating a frightening 
din. Next, thousands of Swiss soldiers advanced down the slope toward the Burgundians. They 
marched with perfect precision, packed tight in phalanxes from which their enormous pikes stuck out 
like the spines of a giant hedgehog in motion. Their flanks and rear were protected by halberdiers 
swinging spiked battle-axes. It was a terrifying sight. The duke ordered attack after attack with his 
cavalry to break up the phalanxes, only to watch them being slaughtered. His artillery was hard to 
maneuver in the mountainous terrain. The Swiss fought with incredible fierceness, and their phalanxes 
were impenetrable. 

A reserve Swiss force, hidden in the woods on the Burgundian right, suddenly emerged and 
attacked. The duke's army fell into a headlong retreat; the battle ended in a slaughter, from which the 
duke, however, escaped. 

A few months later, it was the turn of the Swiss to go on the offensive by marching into Lorraine. 
In January 1478 the duke counterattacked with his now enfeebled forces; again the Burgundians were 
routed, and this time the duke did not escape. His body was finally identified on the field of battle, his 
head cloven in two by a Swiss halberd, his body pierced by pikes. 

In the months after Charles's death, Louis XI swallowed up Burgundy, eliminating the last great 
feudal threat to a unified France. The duke had unknowingly fallen prey to Louis's elaborate plan to 
destroy him without wasting a single French soldier. 

Six in the third place means: He finds a comrade. Now he beats the drum, now he stops. Now he 
sobs, now he sings. Here the source of a man's strength lies not in himself but in his relation to 
other people. No matter how close to them he may be, if his center of gravity depends on them, he is 
inevitably tossed to and fro between joy and sorrow. Rejoicing to high heaven, then sad unto death- 
-this is the fate of those who depend upon an inner accord with other persons whom they love.... 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

Interpretation 

King Louis XI would eventually become known as the Spider King, infamous for the elaborate webs 
he would weave to ensnare his opponents. His genius was to think far ahead and plot an indirect path 
to his goals— and his greatest goal was to transform France from a feudal state into a unified great 
power. Burgundy was his largest obstacle, and one he could not meet head-on: his army was weaker 
than Charles's, and he did not want to provoke a civil war. Before he became king, though, Louis had 
fought a short campaign against the Swiss and had seen the brutal efficiency with which their 
phalanxes fought and how they used their mountainous terrain to perfect advantage. He thought them 
unbeatable in war. Louis formed a plan to bait Charles into invading the cantons, where his military 
machine would be destroyed. 

The strands of Louis's web were finely woven. First, he spent years courting the Swiss, forging 
bonds that blinded them to his ulterior purpose. This alliance also befuddled the arrogant duke, who 



could not imagine how Louis planned to make use of such an ally. The king also knew that by getting 
the Swiss to invade Burgundy in 1474, he would make the duke so enraged as to lose all patience in 
his desire for revenge. 

When Edward landed at Calais, the king had foreseen the invasion and was ready for it. Instead of 
trying to fight off this mighty opponent, he worked to coax the English king away from his alliance 
with Burgundy by appealing to his self-interest: without risking a single battle so far from home, 
Edward would receive a financial payment too handsome to refuse. Again thinking far in advance, 
Louis knew that when he eventually swallowed up the wealthy duchy of Burgundy, he would more 
than recoup what he was having to pay Edward. Abandoned by the English, Charles was isolated, yet 
still determined to avenge the invasion of Burgundy. At this point Louis moved to sign a treaty with 
the duke, getting rid of the last possible obstacle in Charles's path to the Swiss cantons. This new 
treaty would infuriate his Swiss friends, but what did Louis care? Friendship meant little to him; the 
Swiss would fight to defend their land with or without him. Patient and clear about his goals, Louis 
used alliances as a form of bloodless warfare, crushing his opponents by getting others to do his work 
for him. 

Almost all of us instinctively understand the importance of allies. Because we operate by feel and 
emotion more often than by strategy, however, we frequently make the worst kinds of alliances. A 
common mistake is to think that the more allies we have, the better; but quality is more important 
than quantity. Having numerous allies increases the chances we will become entangled in other 
people's wars. Going to the other extreme, we sometimes think a single powerful ally is all we need; 
but allies like that tend to get what they can from us and then drop us when our usefulness is 
exhausted, just as Louis dropped the Swiss. It is in any case a mistake to become dependent on one 
person. Finally, we sometimes choose those who seem the friendliest, who we think will be loyal. Our 
emotions lead us astray. 

THE FOX AND THE BILLY-GOAT 

A fox, having fallen into a well, was faced with the prospect of being stuck there. But then a billy- 
goat came along to that same well because he was thirsty and saw the fox. He asked him if the 
water was good. The fox decided to put a brave face on it and gave a tremendous speech about how 
wonderful the water was down there, so very excellent. So the billy-goat climbed down the well, 
thinking only of his thirst. When he had a good drink, he asked the fox what he thought was the best 
way to get back up again. The fox said: "Well, I have a very good way to do that. Of course, it will 
mean our working together. If you just push your front feet up against the wall and hold your horns 
up in the air as high as you can, I will climb up on to them, get out, and then I can pull you up 
behind me." The billy-goat willingly consented to this idea, and the fox briskly clambered up the 
legs, the shoulders, and finally the horns of his companion. He found himself at the mouth of the 
well, pulled himself out, and immediately scampered off. The billy-goat shouted after him, 
reproaching him for breaking their agreement of mutual assistance.... 

FABLES, AESOP, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 

Understand: the perfect allies are those who give you something you cannot get on your own. 
They have the resources you lack. They will do your dirty work for you or fight your battles. Like the 
Swiss, they are not always the most obvious or the most powerful. Be creative and look for allies to 
whom you in turn have something to offer as well, creating a link of self-interest. To lose such allies 
of convenience will not destroy you or make you feel betrayed. You must think of them as temporary 
tools. When you no longer need such tools, there is no love lost in dumping them. 



The forces of a powerful ally can be useful and good to those who have recourse to them.. .but are 

perilous to those who become dependent on them. 

—Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince (1513) 

FALSE ALLIANCES 

In November 1966, Murray Bowen, a professor of clinical psychiatry at Georgetown University and 
one of the world's most influential family therapists, faced a brewing crisis within his own family 
back home in Waverly, Tennessee. Bowen was the oldest of five children. His family had operated an 
important business in Waverly for several generations. The third-oldest sibling, a brother nicknamed 
June, had been running the business for some time. Continually overworked and feeling under- 
appreciated, June was now asking for a controlling interest in the business. Their father supported 
him, their mother did not. Members of the extended family were taking sides. The situation was tense. 

At the same time, a death in the family of June's wife had made her so despondent that it was 
beginning to affect her husband's health. A ripple effect was spreading to the rest of the family, and 
Bowen's sister, the second-youngest and most unstable sibling, was beginning to display all kinds of 
nervous symptoms. Bowen feared most, though, for his father, who had a weak heart. As a family 
therapist, Bowen had studied a phenomenon he called an "anxiety wave," in which a peripheral event 
could spark enough emotional turmoil to lead to the death of the family's oldest or most vulnerable 
member. Somehow Bowen had to find a way to defuse this anxiety wave in his own family. 

Heracles had performed these Ten Labours in the space of eight years and one month; but 
Eurystheus, discounting the Second and the Fifth, set him two more. The Eleventh Labour was to 
fetch fruit from the golden apple-tree, Mother Earth's wedding gift to Hera, with which she had 
been so delighted that she planted it in her own divine garden. This garden lay on the slopes of 
Mount Atlas, where the panting chariot-horses of the Sun complete their journey, and where Atlas's 
sheep and cattle, one thousand herds of each, wander over their undisputed pastures. When Hera 
found, one day, that Atlas's daughters, the Hesperides, to whom she had entrusted the tree, were 
pilfering the apples, she set the ever-watchful dragon Ladon to coil around the tree as its 

guardian When at last Heracles came to the Po, the river-nymphs, daughters of Zeus and 

Themis, showed him Nereus asleep. He seized the hoary old sea-god and, clinging to him despite 

his many Protean changes, forced him to prophesy how the golden apples could be won Nereus 

had advised Heracles not to pluck the apples himself, but to employ Atlas as his agent, meanwhile 
relieving him of his fantastic burden; therefore, on arriving at the Garden of the Hesperides, he 
asked Atlas to do him this favor. Atlas would have undertaken almost any task for the sake of an 
hour's respite, but he feared Ladon, whom Heracles thereupon killed with an arrow shot over the 
garden wall. Heracles now bent his back to receive the weight of the celestial globe, and Atlas 
walked away, returning presently with three apples plucked by his daughters. He found the sense of 
freedom delicious. "I will take these apples to Eurystheus myself without fail," he said, "if you hold 
up the heavens for a few moments longer. " Heracles pretended to agree, but, having been warned 
by Nereus not to accept any such offer, begged Atlas to support the globe for only one moment 
more, while he put a pad on his head. Atlas, easily deceived, laid the apples on the ground and 
resumed his burden; whereupon Heracles picked them up and went away with an ironical farewell. 

THE GREEK MYTHS, VOL. 2, ROBERT GRAVES, 1955 

The problem for Bowen was that he was also going through a kind of personal and professional 
crisis at the time. One of his most influential theories held that members of a family were healthy to 



the extent that they could differentiate themselves from their siblings and parents, establishing their 
own identity, being able to make decisions on their own, while also being integrated and actively 
involved with the rest of the family. He saw this as a difficult psychic task for anyone. A family has a 
kind of group ego and an interlocking emotional network; it requires a great deal of effort and practice 
to establish autonomy outside this system. Yet doing so, Bowen believed, though crucial for everyone, 
was also professionally necessary for family therapists, who could not properly help others if they had 
been unable to differentiate themselves from their own families. They would carry their personal 
problems into their practice. 

And indeed here was Professor Bowen, a man in his early fifties who had worked for years on his 
relationship to his family but who found himself sucked into the group dynamic, regressing 
emotionally, unable to think straight, every time he went home to Tennessee. That made him feel 
profoundly frustrated and depressed. The time had come, he decided, to attempt a radical personal 
experiment on his next visit home. 

In late January 1967, June Bowen received a lengthy letter from his brother Murray. The two men had 
not written to each other for some time; in fact, June resented his brother and had avoided personal 
encounters with him for several years, for he felt that their mother always took Murray's side, even 
though it was June who was running the business. In the letter Murray passed on many gossipy stories 
about June that family members had told him over the years, always careful to add that Murray had 
better not let his "sensitive" brother hear them. Murray said he was tired of these stories and of being 
told how to manage his brother. It would be better, he thought, to communicate with June directly. He 
ended the letter by saying it would be unnecessary for the two of them to see each other on his next 
visit home, since he had told him everything he wanted to say. He signed the letter "Your Meddlesome 
Brother." 

The more June thought about this letter, the angrier it made him. Murray had deliberately 
churned up division between June and his family. Then, a few days later, the two men's younger sister 
also received a letter from Murray, saying he had heard about her emotional distress and had written 
asking June to take care of her until he got home. He signed the letter "Your Worried Brother." This 
letter was as upsetting to the sister as June's letter had been to him: she was tired of people treating 
her as if she were sick— that only made her more anxious than she already was. After another short 
interval, Murray sent a third letter, this time to his mother. He mentioned the letters he had written to 
the others. He was trying to defuse the family crisis, he said, by attracting all attention to himself. He 
wrote that he had wanted to get his brother all roiled up and that he had the material to push even more 
buttons if necessary; but, he warned, it is never wise to share intelligence with "the enemy," so his 
mother should keep all this to herself. He signed the letter "Your Strategic Son." Thinking he had lost 
his mind, his mother burned the letter. 

News of these letters passed quickly through the family, stirring up a hornet's nest of accusations, 
concerns, and anxieties. Everyone was in a tizzy about them, but June was the center of the storm. He 
showed Murray's letter to his mother, whom it greatly disturbed. June promised that on Murray's 
imminent visit home he would not only not avoid him but would confront him and really let him have 
it. 

Murray arrived in Waverly in early February. On the second night of his visit, at a dinner at his 
sister's, June showed up with his wife; the brothers' father and mother were also present. The 
encounter lasted some two hours, its main participants Murray, June, and their mother. It was a bitter 
family confrontation. A furious June threatened a lawsuit over Murray's scurrilous stories and accused 
his mother of conspiring with her favorite. When Murray confirmed that he and his mother were in 
cahoots, that it had all been plotted years ago between him and Mom, she was outraged, denied 



knowledge of any plot, and said she would never tell Murray anything again. June told his own stories 
about his professor brother; Murray responded that they were amusing, but he knew better ones. The 
entire conversation centered on personal issues, and many repressed emotions came to the surface. But 
Murray remained strangely detached. He made sure he took no sides; no one was quite happy with 
what he was saying. 

The next day Murray showed up at June's house— and June, for some reason, was happy to see 
him. Murray told more gossipy stories, including one he had heard about how well June was handling 
the situation considering all the stress he was under. June, feeling quite emotional, started to open up 
to his brother about his problems: he was really worried about their sister, he said, even thought she 
might be retarded. Later that day Murray visited the sister and told her what June had said about her; 
she was more than able to take care of herself, she replied, and had had enough of the family's 
intrusive concern. More visits followed with other family members. In each case, whenever someone 
tried to pass along some gossip or get Murray to take his or her side in the family constellation, he 
would either deflect the attempt with a neutral comment or pass it along to the person involved. 

The day Murray left, everyone came to say good-bye. The sister seemed more relaxed; so did the 
father. The family mood was noticeably altered. A week later Murray's mother sent him a letter that 
ended, "With all its ups and downs, your last trip home was the greatest ever." June now wrote 
regularly to his brother. The conflict over controlling the family business was defused and settled. 
Murray's visits home now became things everyone looked forward to, even though he was still up to 
his old tricks with stories and such. 

I regarded most of the people I met solely and exclusively as creatures I could use as porters in my 
voyages of ambition. Almost all these porters sooner or later became exhausted. Unable to endure 
the long marches that I forced on them at top speed and under all climatic conditions, they died on 
the way. I took others. To attach them to my service, I promised to get them to where I myself was 
going to that end-station of glory which climbers desperately want to reach.... 

THE SECRET LIFE OF SALVADOR DALI, SALVADOR DALI, 1942 

Murray later wrote about the incident and incorporated what it had taught him into his training of 
other family therapists. He considered it the turning point in his career. 

Interpretation 

Bowen's strategy in the experiment he conducted on his family was simple: he would make it 
impossible for any family member to make him take sides or hook him into any kind of alliance. He 
would also deliberately cause an emotional tempest to break up the stale family dynamic, particularly 
targeting June and his mother, that dynamic's centrifugal forces. He would make his family see things 
anew by getting them to talk about personal matters rather than avoiding them. He would work on 
himself to stay calm and rational, squelching any desire either to please or to run away from 
confrontation. 

And in the midst of this experiment, Bowen experienced an unbelievable feeling of lightness— a 
near euphoria. For the first time in his life, he felt connected to the family without being submerged 
by its emotional pulls. He could engage, argue, and banter without either regressing into childish 
tantrums or striving to be falsely agreeable. The more he dealt with the family this way, the easier it 
became. 

Bowen also noticed the effect his behavior had on others. First, they could not interact in their 
usual way: June could not avoid him, his weak sister could not internalize all the family's problems, 



the mother could not use him as a crutch. Next, they found themselves drawn to him. His refusal to 
take sides made it easier to open up to him. The stale family dynamic of gossip, secret 
communications, and irritating alliances was broken up in one visit. And, according to Bowen, it 
stayed that way for the rest of his life. 

Bowen transferred his theory and practice beyond the family. He thought about his workplace, 
which had a family-like group ego and emotional system that infected him every time he was there: 
people would pull him into alliances, criticize absent colleagues, make it impossible for him to stay 
detached. Avoiding these conversations solved nothing; it meant he was still affected by the group 
dynamic, just unable to deal with it. Listening patiently to people's gossip while wishing they would 
stop was equally frustrating. Bowen had to take some kind of action to disrupt the dynamic— and he 
found he could apply the same tactics he had used on his family, to great success. He purposefully 
stirred things up while staying free of alliances. And, as with his family, he noticed the tremendous 
power his autonomy gave him in the group. 

No one can get far in life without allies. The trick, however, is to recognize the difference 
between false allies and real ones. A false alliance is created out of an immediate emotional need. It 
requires that you give up something essential about yourself and makes it impossible for you to make 
your own decisions. A true alliance is formed out of mutual self-interest, each side supplying what the 
other cannot get alone. It does not require you to fuse your own identity with that of a group or pay 
attention to everyone else's emotional needs. It allows you autonomy. 

THE LION AND THE WILD ASS 

A lion and a wild ass entered into an agreement to hunt wild beasts together. The lion was to use 
his great strength, while the ass would make use of his greater speed. When they had taken a 
certain number of animals, the lion divided up the spoils into three portions. "I'll take the first 
share because I am the king/' he said. "The second share will be mine because I have been your 
partner in the chase," he said. "As for the third share," he said to the wild ass, "this share will be a 
great source of harm to you, believe me, if you do not yield it up to me. And, by the way, get lost!" It 
is suitable always to calculate your own strength, and not to enter into an alliance with people 
stronger than yourself. 

FABLES, AESOP, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 

Throughout your life you will find yourself in groups that demand fusion, forcing you into all 
kinds of false alliances that command your emotions. You must find a way to the position of strength 
and power: able to interact and engage with people while staying autonomous. You deftly avoid false 
alliances by taking provocative actions that make it impossible for people to entrap you. You shake up 
the dynamic as much as possible, targeting the troublemakers and controllers. Once you are in a 
position where you are able to stay rational within the group, you can seem to join an alliance without 
worrying about your emotions running away with you. And you will find that as the person who is 
simultaneously autonomous and part of the group, you will become a center of gravity and attention. 

Enter into action under the cover of helping another's interests, only to further your own in the 
end.... This is the perfect stratagem and disguise forrealizing your ambitions, for the advantages 
you seem to offer only serve as lures to influence the other person's will. They think their interests 

are being advanced when in truth they are opening the way for yours. 

-Baltasar Gracian (1601-1658) 



KEYS TO WARFARE 

To survive and advance at all in life, we find ourselves constantly having to use other people for some 
purpose, some need— to obtain resources we cannot get on our own, to give us protection of some sort, 
to compensate for a skill or talent we do not possess. As a description of human relationships, 
however, the word "use" has ugly connotations, and in any case we always like to make our actions 
seem nobler than they are. We prefer to think of these interactions as relationships of assistance, 
partnering, friendship. 

This is not a matter of mere semantics; it is the source of a dangerous confusion that will harm 
you in the end. When you look for an ally, you have a need, an interest you want met. This is a 
practical, strategic matter upon which your success depends. If you allow emotions and appearances to 
infect the kinds of alliances you form, you are in danger. The art of forming alliances depends on your 
ability to separate friendship from need. 

The state of Jin, located in modern Shaanhsi, grew steadily in strength by swallowing small 
neighbors. There were two small states, Hu and Yu, to its south. In the spring of the nineteenth year 
under King Hui of Zhou (658 B.C ), Duke Xian of Jin sent for a trusted minister, Xun Xi, and 
declared his intention to attack Hu. "We have little chance to gain advantage," observed Xun Xi 
after a pause. "Hu and Yu have always been very close. When we attack one of them, the other will 
surely come to its rescue. Pitched one to one, neither of them is our match, but the result is far from 
certain if we fight both of them at the same time. " "Surely you are not saying we have no way to 
cope with these two small states?" asked the duke. Xun Xi thought for a while before replying.... "I 
have thought up a plan by which we will be able to subdue both Hu and Yu. For the first step we 
should present the Duke of Yu with handsome gifts and ask him to lend us a path by which we can 
attack Hu. " The duke asked, "But we have just offered gifts to Hu and signed a friendly agreement 
with it. We can hardly make Yu believe that we want to attack Hu instead of Yu itself. " "That is not 
so difficult to work out," replied Xun Xi. "We may secretly order our men on the border to make 
raids on Hu. When the men of Hu come to protest, we may use that as a pretext to attack them. In 
this way Yu will be convinced of our professed intention." The duke considered it a good plan. 
Before long, armed conflicts broke out along the Jin-Hu border to the south. Thereupon the duke 
asked, "Now we have good reason to convince Yu of our intention to attack Hu. But it will not lend 
the path to us unless it receives a good profit in return. So what shall we use to bribe the Duke of 
Yu?" Xun Xi replied, "Though the Duke of Yu is known to be very greedy, he will not be moved 
unless our gifts are extremely precious. So why not offer him fine horses from Qu and jade from 
Chuiji?" The duke looked reluctant. "But these are the best treasures I have. I can hardly bring 
myself to part with them." "I am not surprised by your doubts," said Xun Xi. "Nevertheless, we are 
bound to subdue Hu now that it has lost the shield of Yu. After Hu is conquered, Yu will not be able 
to survive on its own. Therefore, when you send these gifts to the Duke of Yu, you are simply 
consigning the jade to your external mansion and the horses to your external stable.... "...When Xun 
Xi was ushered into the court of Yu and presented the gifts, the Duke of Yu's eyes bulged.... "The 
men of Hu have repeatedly worked up disturbances along our border," [said Xun Xi] . "To protect 
our people from the calamity of war, we have exerted the highest restraint and concluded a peace 
treaty with Hu. Nevertheless, the impudent Hu takes our restraint for weakness and is now creating 
new troubles by making invidious charges against us. Therefore my lord was compelled to order a 
punitive expedition against Hu, and he dispatched me to ask your permission to let our troops pass 
through your land. This way, we can get around our border with Hu, where its defense is strong, 
and launch a surprise attack at its weak point. When we have defeated the men of Hu, we shall 
present you with splendid trophies to testify to our mutual alliance and friendship. "...That summer 



the Jin troops attacked Hu by way of Yu. The Duke of Yu led a band of force in person to join in the 
expedition. They defeated the Hu army and captured Xiayang, one of Hu's two major cities. The 

Duke of Yu received his share of the booty and believed he had nothing to regret for. In autumn 

of the twenty-second year under King Hui of Zhou (655 B.C.), the Duke of Jin again sent an envoy 

to borrow a path from Yu [to Hu] , and again the Duke of Yu gave his consent In the eighth 

month, the Duke of Jin led six hundred war chariots and proceeded by way of Yu to attack Hu. They 
laid siege to Shangyang, the capital of Hu.... The city, after holding out for nearly four months, 
finally yielded. The Duke of Hu fled.. .and Hu as a feudal state was destroyed. On their way back, 
the Jin troops halted at Yu. The Duke of Yu came to welcome them, receiving the Duke of Jin into 
the capital. The Jin troops seized the chance to storm into the city. Taken totally off guard, the Yu 
army submitted with little resistance, and the Duke of Yu was taken prisoner. Duke Xian of Jin was 
extremely pleased when Xun Xi returned to present him with the horses and jade as well as the 
captured Duke of Yu. 

THE WILES OF WAR: 36 MILITARY STRATEGIES FROM ANCIENT CHINA, TRANSLATED BY 

SUN HAICHEN, 1991 

The first step is to understand that all of us constantly use other people to help and advance 
ourselves. (Bowen went so far as to use his own family in an experiment to solve a professional 
dilemma.) There is no shame in this, no need to ever feel guilty. Nor should we take it personally 
when we realize that someone else is using us; using people is a human and social necessity. Next, 
with this understanding in mind, you must learn to make these necessary alliances strategic ones, 
aligning yourself with people who can give you something you cannot get on your own. This requires 
that you resist the temptation to let your decisions about alliances be governed by your emotions; your 
emotional needs are what your personal life is for, and you must leave them behind when you enter the 
arena of social battle. The alliances that will help you most are those involving mutual self-interest. 
Alliances infected with emotions, or with ties of loyalty and friendship, are nothing but trouble. Being 
strategic with your alliances will also keep you from the bad entanglements that are the undoing of so 
many. 

Think of your alliances as stepping-stones toward a goal. Over the course of your life, you will be 
constantly jumping from one stone to the next to suit your needs. When this particular river is crossed, 
you will leave them behind you. We will call this constant shifting yet advancing use of allies the 
"Alliance Game." 

Many key principles of the Alliance Game originated in ancient China, which was composed of 
numerous states in continual flux— now weak, now powerful, now weak again. War was a dangerous 
affair, for a state that invaded another would stir up a lot of mistrust among the others and would often 
find itself losing ground in the long run. Meanwhile, a state that remained too loyal to an ally might 
find itself pulled into a war from which it could not break free and would go down in the process. The 
formation of proper alliances was in some ways a more important art than that of warfare itself, and 
the statesmen adept at this art were more powerful than military leaders. 

It was through the Alliance Game that the state of Chin was able to slowly expand during the 
dangerous Warring States period of 403-221 B.C. Chin would make alliances with distant states and 
attack nearby ones; the nearby state that Chin had invaded could not get help from its outlying 
neighbor because that neighbor was now allied to Chin. If Chin faced an enemy that had a key ally, it 
would work first to disrupt the alliance— sowing dissension, spreading rumors, courting one of the two 
sides with money— until the alliance fell apart. Then Chin would invade first one of the two states, 
then the other. Gradually, bit by bit, it gobbled up neighboring states until, in the late third century 



B.C., it was able to unify China— a remarkable feat. 

To play the Alliance Game right, today as in ancient China, you must be realistic to the core, 
thinking far ahead and keeping the situation as fluid as possible. The ally of today may be the enemy 
of tomorrow. Sentiment has no place in the picture. If you are weak but clever, you can slowly 
leapfrog into a position of strength by bouncing from one alliance to another. The opposite approach is 
to make a key alliance and stick with it, valuing trust and an established relationship. This can work 
well in stable times, but in periods of flux, which are more common, it can prove to be your undoing: 
differences in interest will inevitably emerge, and at the same time it will become hard to disentangle 
yourself from a relationship in which so much emotion has been invested. It is safer to bank on 
change, to keep your options open and your alliances based on need, not loyalty or shared values. 

In the golden age of Hollywood, actresses had almost the least amount of power of anyone. 
Careers were short; even a great star would be replaced in a few years by someone younger. An actress 
would stay loyal to her studio, then watch helplessly as the roles dried up. The actress who best 
bucked the trend was Joan Crawford, who played her own version of the Alliance Game. In 1933, for 
instance, she met the screenwriter Joseph Mankiewicz, then a timid young man just starting out on 
what would be an illustrious career. Crawford recognized his talent immediately and went out of her 
way to befriend him, much to his amazement. He went on to write nine screenplays for her, greatly 
lengthening her career. 

Crawford would also court cameramen and photographers, who would then work overtime to 
light her well and make her look good. She might do the same with a producer who controlled a 
screenplay with a role in it she coveted. Crawford would often make alliances with up-and-coming 
young talent who valued a relationship with the star. Then she would gracefully break or forget the 
connection when it no longer served her needs. Nor would she stay loyal to the studio, or indeed to 
anyone— only to herself. Her unsentimental approach to her own shifting network of alliances allowed 
her to avoid the trap that most actresses found embedded in the system. 

The key to playing the game is to recognize who can best advance your interests at that moment. 
This need not be the most obviously powerful person on the scene, the person who seems to be able to 
do most for you; alliances that meet specific needs or answer particular deficiencies are often more 
useful. (Grand alliances between two great powers are generally the least effective.) Because Louis XI 
had a weak army, the Swiss, though minor players on the European scene, were the allies he needed. 
Recognizing this years in advance, he cultivated an alliance that bewildered his enemies. As an 
ambitious young congressional assistant in Washington, Lyndon Johnson realized he lacked all kinds 
of powers and talents to get him to the top. He became a clever user of other people's talents. 
Realizing the importance of information in Congress, he made a point of befriending and allying 
himself with those at key positions— whether high or low— in the information chain. He was 
particularly good with older men who enjoyed the company of a lively young man and the role of the 
father figure giving advice. Slowly, from being a poor kid from Texas with no connections, Johnson 
raised himself to the top, through his network of convenient alliances. 

It is a common strategy in bicycle races not to go out in front but to stay right behind the leader, 
a position that cuts down wind resistance— the leader faces the wind for you and saves you energy. At 
the last minute, you sprint ahead. Letting other people cut resistance for you and waste their energy on 
your behalf is the height of economy and strategy. 

One of the best stratagems in the Alliance Game is to begin by seeming to help another person in 
some cause or fight, only for the purpose of furthering your own interests in the end. It is easy to find 
such people: they have a glaring need, a temporary weakness that you can help them to overcome. 
Now you have put them under a subtle obligation to you, to use as you will— to dominate their affairs, 
to divert their energies in the direction you desire. The emotions you create with your offer of help 



will blind the other person to your ulterior purpose. 

The artist Salvador Dali was particularly adept at this version of the game: if someone needed to 
raise money, say, Dali would come to the rescue, organizing a charity ball or other fund-raising event. 
The person in need could hardly resist: Dali was friendly with royalty, Hollywood stars, socialites. 
Soon he would be ordering all kinds of elaborate props for the ball. For his infamous "Night in a 
Surrealist Forest" in Pebble Beach, California, in 1941, which was intended to benefit starving artists 
in war-torn Europe, Dali requested a live giraffe, enough pine trees to create a fake forest, the largest 
bed in the world, a wrecked automobile, and thousands of pairs of shoes from which to serve the first 
course. In the end the party was a smash and got all kinds of publicity, but, as so often with Dali, the 
bills far exceeded the receipts; no money was left over for the starving artists of Europe. And 
strangely enough, all of the publicity was focused on Dali, increasing his fame and winning him more 
powerful allies. 

A variation on the Alliance Game is to play the mediator, the center around which other powers 
pivot. While remaining covertly autonomous, you make those around you fight for your allegiance. 
This was essentially how Prince Klemens von Metternich, the Austrian foreign minister during the 
Napoleonic era and afterward, restored Austria as Europe's principal power. It helped that Austria is 
located in the center of Europe and so is strategically vital to the nations around it. Even during the 
reign of Napoleon, when Austria was at its weakest and Metternich had to cozy up to the French, he 
kept his country free of lasting entanglements. Without bonding Austria to France by any legal 
alliance, for example, he tied Napoleon to him emotionally by arranging for the emperor to marry into 
the Austrian royal family. Keeping all of the great powers— England, France, Russia— at arm's length, 
he made everything revolve around Austria, even though Austria itself was no longer a great military 
power. 

The brilliance of this variation is that merely by assuming a central position, you can wield 
tremendous power. For instance, you place yourself at a critical point in the information chain, giving 
you access to and control over it. Or you produce something other people depend on, giving you 
incredible leverage. Or you play the mediator everyone needs to resolve a dispute. Whatever it is, you 
can maintain power in this central position only by keeping yourself unentangled and courted by all. 
The moment you enter into any kind of lasting alliance, your power is greatly reduced. 

A key component of the Alliance Game is the ability to manipulate other people's alliances and 
even destroy them, sowing dissension among your opponents so that they fight among themselves. 
Breaking your enemy's alliances is as good as making alliances yourself. When Hernan Cortes landed 
in Mexico in 1519, he faced hundreds of thousands of Aztecs with 500 men. Knowing that many 
smaller Mexican tribes resented the powerful Aztec Empire, he slowly worked to peel them away 
from their alliances with the Aztecs. By filling a tribal leader's ears with horrible stories about the 
Aztec emperor's plans, for example, he might bait the man into arresting the Aztec envoys on their 
next visit. That of course would infuriate the emperor, and now the tribe would be isolated and in 
danger— and would appeal to Cortes for protection. On and on Cortes went with this negative version 
of the Alliance Game, until the Aztecs' allies had become his. 

Your focus here is on stirring up mistrust. Make one partner suspicious of the other, spread 
rumors, cast doubts on people's motives, be friendly to one ally to make the other jealous. Divide and 
conquer. In this way you will create a tide of emotions, hitting first this side, then that, until the 
alliance totters. Now former members of the alliance will feel vulnerable. Through manipulation or 
outright invitation, make them turn to you for protection. 

In facing an enemy that is composed of allies, no matter how large or formidable, do not be 
afraid. As Napoleon said, "Give me allies to fight." In war, allies generally have problems of 
command and control. The worst kind of leadership is divided leadership; compelled to debate and 



agree before they act, allied generals usually move like snails. When fighting large groups of allies, as 
he often did, Napoleon always attacked first the weak link, the junior partner. Collapse here could 
make the whole fabric of the alliance fall apart. He would also seek quick victory in battle, even a 
small one, for no force is more easily discouraged by a defeat than an allied one. 

Finally, you will of course be attacked for playing the Alliance Game. People will accuse you of 
being feckless, amoral, treacherous. Remember: these charges are strategic themselves. They are part 
of a moral offensive (see chapter 25). To advance their own interests, your accusers are trying to make 
you feel guilty or look bad. Do not let them get to you. The only real danger is that your reputation 
will eventually keep people from making alliances with you— but self-interest rules the world. If you 
are seen to have benefited others in the past and as capable of doing the same in the present, you will 
have suitors and playing partners. Besides, you are loyal and generous, as long as there is mutual need. 
And when you show that you cannot be had by the false lure of permanent loyalty and friendship, you 
will actually find yourself treated with greater respect. Many will be drawn to your realistic and 
spirited way of playing the game. 
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Authority: Beware of sentimental alliances where the consciousness of good deeds is the only 
compensation for noble sacrifices. 

-Otto von Bismarck (1815-1898) 

REVERSAL 

If you play the Alliance Game, so will those around you, and you cannot take their behavior 
personally— you must keep dealing with them. But there are some types with whom any kind of 
alliance will harm you. You can often recognize them by their overeagerness to pursue you: they will 
make the first move, trying to blind you with alluring offers and glittering promises. To protect 
yourself from being used in a negative way, always look at the tangible benefits you will gain from 
this alliance. If the benefits seem vague or hard to realize, think twice about joining forces. Look at 
your prospective allies' past for signs of greed or of using people without giving in return. Be wary of 
people who speak well, have apparently charming personalities, and talk about friendship, loyalty, and 
selflessness: they are most often con artists trying to prey on your emotions. Keep your eye on the 
interests involved on both sides, and never let yourself be distracted from them. 



GIVE YOUR RIVALS ENOUGH ROPE TO HANG THEMSELVES 



THE ONE-UPMANSHIP STRATEGY 



Life's greatest dangers often come not from external enemies but from our supposed colleagues and 
friends, who pretend to work for the common cause while scheming to sabotage us and steal our ideas 
for their gain. Although, in the court in which you serve, you must maintain the appearance of 
consideration and civility, you also must learn to defeat these people. Work to instill doubts and 
insecurities in such rivals, getting them to think too much and act defensively. Bait them with subtle 
challenges that get under their skin, triggering an overreaction, an embarrassing mistake. The victory 
you are after is to isolate them. Make them hang themselves through their own self-destructive 
tendencies, leaving you blameless and clean. 

THE ART OF ONE-UPMANSHIP 

Throughout your life you will find yourself fighting on two fronts. First is the external front, your 
inevitable enemies— but second and less obvious is the internal front, your colleagues and fellow 
courtiers, many of whom will scheme against you, advancing their own agendas at your expense. The 
worst of it is that you will often have to fight on both fronts at once, facing your external enemies 
while also working to secure your internal position, an exhausting and debilitating struggle. 

Life is war against the malice of men. 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, 1601-58 

The solution is not to ignore the internal problem (you will have a short life if you do so) or to 
deal with it in a direct and conventional manner, by complaining, acting aggressively, or forming 
defensive alliances. Understand: internal warfare is by nature unconventional. Since people 
theoretically on the same side usually do their best to maintain the appearance of being team players 
working for the greater good, complaining about them or attacking them will only make you look bad 
and isolate you. Yet at the same time, you can expect these ambitious types to operate underhandedly 
and indirectly. Outwardly charming and cooperative, behind the scenes they are manipulative and 
slippery. 

You need to adopt a form of warfare suited to these nebulous yet dangerous battles, which go on 
every day. And the unconventional strategy that works best in this arena is the art of one-upmanship. 
Developed by history's sawiest courtiers, it is based on two simple premises: first, your rivals harbor 
the seeds of their own self-destruction, and second, a rival who is made to feel defensive and inferior, 
however subtly, will tend to act defensive and inferior, to his or her detriment. 

People's personalities often form around weaknesses, character flaws, uncontrollable emotions. 
People who feel needy, or who have a superiority complex, or are afraid of chaos, or desperately want 
order, will develop a personality— a social mask— to cover up their flaws and make it possible for them 
to present a confident, pleasant, responsible exterior to the world. But the mask is like the scar tissue 
covering a wound: touch it the wrong way and it hurts. Your victims' responses start to go out of 
control: they complain, act defensive and paranoid, or show the arrogance they try so hard to conceal. 
For a moment the mask falls. 

When you sense you have colleagues who may prove dangerous— or are actually already plotting 
something— you must try first to gather intelligence on them. Look at their everyday behavior, their 



past actions, their mistakes, for signs of their flaws. With this knowledge in hand, you are ready for 
the game of one-upmanship. 

Begin by doing something to prick the underlying wound, creating doubt, insecurity, and anxiety. 
It might be an offhand comment or something that your victims sense as a challenge to their position 
within the court. Your goal is not to challenge them blatantly, though, but to get under their skin: they 
feel attacked but are not sure why or how. The result is a vague, troubling sensation. A feeling of 
inferiority creeps in. 

You then follow up with secondary actions that feed their doubts. Here it is often best to work 
covertly, getting other people, the media, or simple rumor to do the job for you. The endgame is 
deceptively simple: having piled up enough self-doubt to trigger a reaction, you stand back and let the 
target self-destruct. You must avoid the temptation to gloat or get in a last blow; at this point, in fact, 
it is best to act friendly, even offering dubious assistance and advice. Your targets' reaction will be an 
overreaction. Either they will lash out, make an embarrassing mistake, or reveal themselves too much, 
or they will get overly defensive and try too hard to please others, working all too obviously to secure 
their position and validate their self-esteem. Defensive people unconsciously push people away. 

At this point your opening action, especially if it is only subtly aggressive, will be forgotten. 
What will stand out will be your rivals' overreaction and humiliation. Your hands are clean, your 
reputation unsullied. Their loss of position is your gain; you are one up and they are one down. If you 
had attacked them directly, your advantage would be temporary or nonexistent; in fact, your political 
position would be precarious: your pathetic, suffering rivals would win sympathy as your victims, and 
attention would focus on you as responsible for their undoing. Instead they must fall on their swords. 
You may have given them a little help, but to whatever extent possible in their own eyes, and certainly 
in everyone else's, they must have only themselves to blame. That will make their defeat doubly 
galling and doubly effective. 

To win without your victim's knowing how it happened or just what you have done is the height 
of unconventional warfare. Master the art and not only will you find it easier to fight on two fronts at 
the same time, but your path to the highest ranks will be that much smoother. 

Never interfere with an enemy that is in the process of committing suicide. 

-Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821) 

HISTORICAL EXAMPLES 

1. John A. McClernand (1812-1900) watched with envy as his friend and fellow lawyer Abraham 
Lincoln rose to the U.S. presidency. McClernand, a lawyer and congressman from Springfield, 
Illinois, had had this ambition himself. Shortly after the outbreak of the Civil War, in 1861, he 
resigned his congressional seat to accept a commission as a brigadier general in the Union army. He 
had no military experience, but the Union needed leadership of any kind it could get, and if he proved 
himself in battle, he could rise fast. He saw this army position as his path to the presidency. 

First of all, a complete definition of the technical term "one-upmanship" would fill, and in fact has 
filled, a rather large encyclopedia. It can be defined briefly here as the art of placing a person 
"one-down." The term "one-down" is technically defined as that psychological state which exists in 
an individual who is not "one-up" on another person.... To phrase these terms in popular language, 
at the risk of losing scientific rigor, it can be said that in any human relationship (and indeed 
among other mammals) one person is constantly maneuvering to imply that he is in a "superior 
position" to the other person in the relationship. This "superior position" does not necessarily 



mean superior in social status or economic position; many servants are masters at putting their 
employers one-down. Nor does it imply intellectual superiority as any intellectual knows who has 
been put "one-down" by a muscular garbage collector in a bout of Indian wrestling. "Superior 
position" is a relative term which is continually being defined and redefined by the ongoing 
relationship. Maneuvers to achieve superior position may be crude or they may be infinitely subtle. 
For example, one is not usually in a superior position if he must ask another person for something. 
Yet he can ask for it in such a way that he is implying, "This is, of course, what I deserve. " 

THE STRATEGIES OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, JAY HALEY, 1963 

McClernand's first post was at the head of a brigade in Missouri under the overall command of 
General Ulysses S. Grant. Within a year he was promoted to major general, still under Grant. But this 
was not good enough for McClernand, who needed a stage for his talents, a campaign to run and get 
credit for. Grant had talked to him of his plans for capturing the Confederate fort at Vicksburg, on the 
Mississippi River. The fall of Vicksburg, according to Grant, could be the turning point in the war. 
McClernand decided to sell a march on Vicksburg as his own idea and use it as a springboard for his 
career. 

In September 1862, on leave in Washington, D.C., McClernand paid a visit to President Lincoln. 
He was "tired of furnishing brains" for Grant's army, he said; he had proved himself on the battlefield 
and was a better strategist than Grant, who was a little too fond of his whiskey. McClernand proposed 
to go back to Illinois, where he was well known and could recruit a large army. Then he would follow 
the Mississippi River south to Vicksburg and capture the fort. 

Vicksburg was technically in Grant's department, but Lincoln was not sure the general could lead 
the audacious attack necessary. He took McClernand to see Secretary of War Edwin Stanton, another 
former lawyer, who commiserated with his two visitors on the difficulties of dealing with military 
brass. Stanton listened to and liked McClernand's plan. That October the onetime congressman left 
Washington with confidential orders, giving him approval for his march on Vicksburg. The orders 
were a little vague, and Grant was not informed of them, but McClernand would make the best of 
them. 

McClernand quickly recruited more soldiers than he had promised Lincoln he would. He sent his 
recruits to Memphis, Tennessee, where he would soon join them to march on Vicksburg. But when he 
arrived in Memphis, in late December 1862, the thousands of men he had recruited were not there. A 
telegram from Grant— dated ten days earlier and waiting for him in Memphis— informed him that the 
general was planning to attack Vicksburg. If McClernand arrived in time, he would lead the attack; if 
not, his men would be led by General William Tecumseh Sherman. 

McClernand was livid. The situation had clearly been orchestrated to make it impossible for him 
to arrive in time to lead his own recruits; Grant must have figured out his plan. The general's polite 
telegram covering his bases made the whole affair doubly infuriating. Well, McClernand would show 
him: he would hurry downriver, catch up with Sherman, take over the campaign, and humiliate Grant 
by winning the credit and honor for capturing Vicksburg. 

McClernand did catch up with Sherman, on January 2, 1863, and immediately assumed command 
of the army. He made an effort to be charming to Sherman, who, he learned, had been planning to raid 
Confederate outposts around Vicksburg to soften up the approach to the fort. The idea was heaven-sent 
for McClernand: he would take over these raids, win battles without Grant's name over his, earn 
himself some publicity, and make his command of the Vicksburg campaign a fait accompli. He 
followed Sherman's plan to the letter, and the campaign was a success. 

At this triumphant point, out of the blue, McClernand received a telegram from Grant: he was to 



halt operations and wait for a meeting with the general. It was time for McClernand to play his trump 
card, the president; he wrote Lincoln requesting more explicit orders, and specifically an independent 
command, but he got no reply. And now vague doubts began to trouble McClernand's peace of mind. 
Sherman and other officers seemed cool; somehow he had rubbed them the wrong way. Perhaps they 
were conspiring with Grant to get rid of him. Grant soon appeared on the scene with detailed plans for 
a campaign against Vicksburg under his own direction. McClernand would lead a corps, which, 
however, was stationed at the faraway outpost of Helena, Arkansas. Grant made a point of treating him 
politely, but everything together added up to a humiliating setback. 

How to be one up— how to make the other man feel that something has gone wrong, however 
slightly. The Lifeman is never caddish himself, but how simply and certainly, often, he can make the 
other man feel a cad, and over prolonged periods. 

THE COMPLETE UPMANSHIP, STEPHEN POTTER, 1950 

Now McClernand exploded, writing letter after letter to Lincoln and Stanton to remind them of 
their earlier rapport and of the support they had once given him, and complaining bitterly about Grant. 
After days of fuming and writing, McClernand finally received a response from Lincoln— and, to his 
shock and dismay, the president had somehow turned against him. There had been too many family 
quarrels among his generals, wrote Lincoln; for the sake of the Union cause, McClernand should 
subordinate himself to Grant. 

McClernand was crushed. He could not figure out what he had done or how it had all gone wrong. 
Bitter and frustrated, he continued to serve under Grant but questioned his boss's abilities to anyone 
who would listen, including journalists. In June 1863, after enough negative articles had been printed, 
Grant finally fired him. McClernand's military career was over, and with it his dreams of personal 
glory. 

Interpretation 

From the moment he met John McClernand, General Grant knew he had a troublemaker on his hands. 
McClernand was the type of man who thought only of his own career— who would steal other people's 
ideas and plot behind their backs for the sake of personal glory. But Grant would have to be careful: 
McClernand was popular with the public, a charmer. So when Grant figured out on his own that 
McClernand was trying to beat him to Vicksburg, he did not confront him or complain. Instead he 
took action. 

Knowing that McClernand had an oversensitive ego, Grant recognized that it would be relatively 
easy to push the man's buttons. By taking over his subordinate's recruits (technically in his department 
anyway) while apparently covering his bases in the telegram, he forced McClernand into a rash 
response that seemed like insubordination to other military men and made it clear how far he was 
using the war for personal purposes. Once McClernand had rushed to take his troops back from 
Sherman, Grant stood aside. He knew that a man like this— vain and obnoxious— would irritate the hell 
out of his brother officers; they would inevitably complain about him to Grant, who, as a responsible 
officer, would have to pass the complaints upward, apparently without personal feelings in play. 
Treating McClernand politely while indirectly checkmating him, Grant finally got him to overreact in 
the worst possible way, with his letters to Lincoln and Stanton. Grant knew that Lincoln was tired of 
squabbling within the Union high command. While Grant could be seen working quietly to perfect his 
plans for taking Vicksburg, McClernand was acting petty and throwing tantrums. The difference 
between the two men was all too clear. With this battle won, Grant repeated it, letting McClernand 



hang himself with his unwise complaints to the press. 



There are other ways to fray nerves. During the Gulf War, President Bush kept pronouncing the 
name of the Iraqi leader as "SAD-am," which loosely means "shoeshine boy." On Capitol Hill, the 
ritual mispronunciation of a member's name is a time-tested way to rattle opponents or haze 
newcomers. Lyndon Johnson was a master of the practice. When Johnson was Senate majority 
leader, writes J. Mclver Weatherford, he applied it with junior members who voted the wrong way: 
"While slapping the young chap on the back and telling him he understood, Johnson would break 
his name into shreds as a metaphorical statement of what would happen if the disloyalty persisted." 

THE ART OF POLITICAL WARFARE, JOHN PITNEY, JR., 2000 

You will often come across McClernands in your daily battles— people who are outwardly 
charming but treacherous behind the scenes. It does no good to confront them directly; they are 
proficient at the political game. But a subtle one-up campaign can work wonders. 

Your goal is to get these rivals to put their ambition and selfishness on display. The way to do 
this is to pique their latent but powerful insecurities— make them worry that people do not like them, 
that their position is unstable, that their path to the top is not clear. Perhaps, like Grant, you can take 
action that thwarts their plans in some way while hiding your own beneath a veneer of politeness. You 
are making them feel defensive and disrespected. All the dark, ugly emotions they strive so hard to 
hide will boil up to the surface; they will tend to lash out, over-playing their hand. Work to make them 
grow emotional and lose their habitual cool. The more they reveal of themselves, the more they will 
alienate other people, and isolation will be their doom. 

2. The Academie Francaise, founded by Cardinal Richelieu in 1635, is a highly select body of France's 
forty most learned scholars, whose task it is to oversee the purity of the French language. It was 
customary in the early years of the academy that when a seat became empty, potential members would 
petition to fill it, but on the occasion of a vacant seat in 1694, King Louis XIV decided to go against 
protocol and nominated the bishop of Noyon. Louis's nomination certainly made sense. The bishop 
was a learned man, well respected, an excellent orator, and a fine writer. 

The bishop, however, had another quality as well: an incredible sense of self-importance. Louis 
was amused by this failing, but most in the court found it downright insufferable: the bishop had a 
way of making almost everyone feel inferior, in piety, erudition, family pedigree— whatever they had. 

Because of his rank, for instance, the bishop was accorded the rare privilege of being able to have 
his coach drive up to the front door of the royal residence, while most others had to get out and walk 
from the entrance doors of the driveway. One time the archbishop of Paris was walking along the 
driveway when the bishop of Noyon passed. From his carriage the bishop waved and signaled for the 
archbishop to approach him. The archbishop expected him to alight and accompany him to the palace 
on foot. Instead Noyon had the carriage slow down and continued his drive to the front door, leading 
the archbishop through the window by the arm, as if he were a dog on a leash, meanwhile chatting 
away superciliously. Then, once the bishop did get out of the carriage and the two men started up the 
grand staircase, Noyon dropped the archbishop as if he were nobody. Almost everyone in the court had 
a story like this one to tell, and they all nursed secret grudges against the bishop. 

With Louis's approval, however, it was impossible to not vote Noyon into the academy. The king 
further insisted that his courtiers attend the inauguration of the bishop, since this was his first nominee 
to the illustrious institution. At the inauguration, customarily, the nominee would deliver a speech, 
which would be answered by the academy's director— who at the time was a bold and witty man called 
the abbe de Caumartin. The abbe could not stand the bishop but particularly disliked his florid style of 



writing. De Caumartin conceived the idea of subtly mocking Noyon: he would compose his response 
in perfect imitation of the bishop, full of elaborate metaphors and gushing praise for the newest 
academician. To make sure he could not get into trouble for this, he would show his speech to the 
bishop beforehand. Noyon was delighted, read the text with great interest, and even went so far as to 
supplement it with more effusive words of praise and high-flying rhetoric. 

On the day of the inauguration, the hall of the academy was packed with the most eminent 
members of French society. (None dared incur the king's displeasure by not attending.) The bishop 
appeared before them, monstrously pleased to command this prestigious audience. The speech he 
delivered had a flowery pomposity exceeding any he had given previously; it was tiresome in the 
extreme. Then came the abbe's response. It started slowly, and many listeners began to squirm. But 
then it gradually took off, as everyone realized that it was an elaborate yet subtle parody of the 
bishop's style. De Caumartin's bold satire captivated everyone, and when it was over, the audience 
applauded, loudly and gratefully. But the bishop— intoxicated by the event and the attention— thought 
that the applause was genuine and that in applauding the abbe's praise of him, the audience was really 
applauding him. He left with his vanity inflated beyond all proportion. 

Soon Noyon was talking about the event to one and all, boring everyone to tears. Finally he had 
the misfortune to brag about it to the archbishop of Paris, who had never gotten over the carriage 
incident. The archbishop could not resist: he told Noyon that the abbe's speech was a joke on him and 
that everyone in the court was laughing at the bishop's expense. Noyon could not believe this, so he 
visited his friend and confessor Pere La Chaise, who confirmed that it was true. 

WHEN TO GIVE ADVICE 

In my own view (but compare Motherwell) there is only one correct time when the gamesman can 
give advice: and that is when the gamesman has achieved a useful though not necessarily a 
winning lead. Say three up and nine to play at golf, or, in billiards, sixty-five to his opponent's 
thirty. Most of the accepted methods are effective. E.g. in billiards, the old phrase serves. It runs 
like this: Gamesman: Look.. .may I say something? Layman: What? Gamesman: Take it easy. 
Layman: What do you mean? Gamesman: I mean— you know how to make the strokes, but you're 
stretching yourself on the rack all the time. Look. Walk up to the ball. Look at the line. And make 
your stroke. Comfortable. Easy. It's as simple as that. In other words, the advice must be vague, to 
make certain it is not helpful. But, in general, if properly managed, the mere giving of advice is 
sufficient to place the gamesman in a practically invincible position. 

THE COMPLETE UPMANSHIP, STEPHEN POTTER, 1950 

Now the bishop's former delight turned to the most bitter rage. He complained to the king and 
asked him to punish the abbe. The king tried to defuse the problem, but he valued peace and quiet, and 
Noyon's almost insane anger got on his nerves. Finally the bishop, wounded to the core, left the court 
and returned to his diocese, where he remained for a long time, humiliated and humbled. 

THE LION, THE WOLF AND THE FOX 

A very old lion lay ill in his cave. All of the animals came to pay their respects to their king except 
for the fox. The wolf, sensing an opportunity, accused the fox in front of the lion: "The fox has no 
respect for you or your rule. That's why he hasn't even come to visit you." Just as the wolf was 
saying this, the fox arrived, and he overheard these words. Then the lion roared in rage at him, but 
the fox managed to say in his own defence: "And who, of all those who have gathered here, has 
rendered Your Majesty as much service as I have done? For I have traveled far and wide asking 



physicians for a remedy for your illness, and I have found one.' 1 The lion demanded to know at once 
what cure he had found, and the fox said: "It is necessary for you to flay a wolf alive, and then take 
his skin and wrap it around you while it is still warm." The wolf was ordered to be taken away 
immediately and flayed alive. As he was carried off, the fox turned to him with a smile and said: 
"You should have spoken well of me to His Majesty rather than ill." 

FABLES, AESOP, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 

Interpretation 

The bishop of Noyon was not a harmless man. His conceit had made him think his power had no 
limits. He was grossly unaware of the offense he had given to so many people, but no one could 
confront him or bring his behavior to his attention. The abbe hit upon the only real way to bring such a 
man down. Had his parody been too obvious, it would not have been very entertaining, and the bishop, 
its poor victim, would have won sympathy. By making it devilishly subtle, and making the bishop 
complicit in it as well, de Caumartin both entertained the court (always important) and let Noyon dig 
his own grave with his reaction— from the heights of vanity to the depths of humiliation and rage. 
Suddenly aware of how people saw him, the bishop lost his balance, even alienating the king, who had 
once found his vanity amusing. Finally he had to absent himself from court, to many people's relief. 

The worst colleagues and comrades are often the ones with inflated egos, who think everything 
they do is right and worthy of praise. Subtle mockery and disguised parody are brilliant ways of one- 
upping these types. You seem to be complimenting them, your style or ideas even imitating theirs, but 
the praise has a sting in its tail: Are you imitating them to poke fun at them? Does your praise hide 
criticism? These questions get under their skin, making them vaguely insecure about themselves. 
Maybe you think they have faults— and maybe that opinion is widely shared. You have disturbed their 
high sense of self, and they will tend to respond by overreacting and overplaying their hand. This 
strategy works particularly well on those who fancy themselves powerful intellectuals and who are 
impossible to best in any kind of argument. By quoting their words and ideas back at them in slightly 
grotesque form, you neutralize their verbal strengths and leave them self-doubting and insecure. 

3. Toward the middle of the sixteenth century, a young samurai, whose name history has left behind, 
developed a novel way of fighting: he could wield two swords with equal dexterity in his right and left 
hands at the same time. This technique was formidable, and he was eager to use it to make a name for 
himself, so he decided to challenge the most famous swordsman of his time, Tsukahara Bokuden, to a 
duel. Bokuden was now middle-aged and in semiretirement. He answered the young man's challenge 
with a letter: a samurai who could use a sword in his left hand with the same effectiveness as his right 
had an unfair advantage. The young swordsman could not understand what he meant. "If you think my 
using a sword with my left is unfair," he wrote back, "renounce the match." Instead Bokuden sent off 
ten more letters, each repeating in slightly different words the charge about the left hand. Each letter 
only made the challenger more annoyed. Finally, however, Bokuden agreed to fight. 

The young samurai was used to fighting on instinct and with great speed, but as the duel began, 
he could not stop thinking about his left hand and Bokuden's fear of it. With his left hand— he found 
himself calculating— he would stab here, slash there. His left hand could not fail; it seemed possessed 
of its own power.... Then, suddenly, out of nowhere, Bokuden's sword cut deeply across the 
challenger's right arm. The duel was over. The young samurai recovered physically, but his mind was 
forever unhinged: he could not fight by instinct anymore. He thought too much, and he soon gave up 
the sword. 

In 1605, Genzaemon, head of the renowned Yoshioka family of Kyoto swordsmen, received the 
strangest challenge of his life. An unknown twenty-one-year-old samurai named Miyamoto Musashi, 



dressed like a beggar in dirty, ragged clothes, challenged him to a duel so haughtily that Musashi must 
have thought himself the more famous swordsman. Genzaemon did not feel he had to pay attention to 
this youth; a man as illustrious as he could not go through life accepting challenges from every 
bumpkin who crossed his path. Yet something about Musashi's arrogance got under his skin. 
Genzaemon would enjoy teaching this youth a lesson. The duel was set for five o'clock the following 
morning in a suburban field. 

Genzaemon arrived at the appointed time, accompanied by his students. Musashi was not there. 
Minutes turned into an hour. The young man had probably gotten cold feet and skipped town. 
Genzaemon sent a student to look for the young samurai at the inn where he was staying. The student 
soon returned: Musashi, he reported, had been asleep when he arrived and, when awakened, had rather 
impertinently ordered him to send Genzaemon his regards and say he would be there shortly. 
Genzaemon was furious and began to pace the field. And Musashi still took his time. It was two more 
hours before he appeared in the distance, sauntering toward them across the field. He was wearing, 
too, a scarlet headband, not the traditional white headband that Genzaemon wore. 

Genzaemon shouted angrily at Musashi and charged forward, impatient to have done with this 
irritating boor. But Musashi, looking almost bored, parried one blow after another. Each man was able 
to slash at the other's forehead, but where Genzaemon's white headband turned red with blood, 
Musashi's stayed the same color. Finally, frustrated and confused, Genzaemon charged forward yet 
again— right into Mushashi's sword, which struck his head and knocked him to the ground 
unconscious. Genzaemon would later recover, but he was so humiliated by his defeat that he left the 
world of swordsmanship and entered the priesthood, where he would spend his remaining years. 

[Christy] Mathewson in his later years recounted a knockdown incident from the first game of the 
1911 World Series, which he won for the Giants, defeating the Philadelphia Athletics 2 to 1. 
Charles Albert "Chief" Bender started for the Athletics, and Bender was throwing harder that day 
than Mathewson had ever seen him throw. Twice Bender drilled Fred Snodgrass, the Giants' young 
center fielder. When Snodgrass came to bat for the third time— in a "pinch"— Bender smiled at him. 
"Look out, Fred-die," he said, "you don't get hit this time." Then he threw a fast ball at Snodgrass' 
head. Snodgrass ducked. Ball one. "If you can't throw better than that," Snodgrass shouted, "I won't 
need to get a hit." Bender continued to smile. ("He had perfect teeth," Mathewson remembered.) 
Then he threw a fast-ball strike that overpowered Snodgrass. "You missed that a mile," Bender 
said, grinning again. Snodgrass set his jaw in anger and began overswinging. "Grinning 
chronically," in Mathewson's phrase, Bender struck out Snodgrass with a curve that broke down 
into the dirt. Snodgrass was not afraid of Chief Bender's pitches. He was a solid hitter who finished 
with a lifetime average of .275. What happened, Mathewson said, was that a combiination, the 
knockdown pitches, the sarcastic banter, the condescending grin, distracted Snodgrass. Then, 
having struck out his man, Bender pushed the needle deeper and twisted it. "You ain't a batter, 
Freddie. You're a backstop. You can never get anywhere without being hit!" Although beaten that 
day, Chief Bender won two other games. The Athletics won the World Series, 4 games to 2. Across 
six games, the rattled Fred Snodgrass, a .294 hitter all season, batted .105. But as Mathewson 
interpreted the episode, he was a victim of gamesmanship, obviously and distinctly quite different 
from being terrorized. "Chief took Fred's mind right out of the game," Mathewson said. 

THE HEAD GAME, ROGER KAHN, 2001 

Interpretation 

For a samurai, losing a duel could mean death or public humiliation. Swordsmen sought out any 



advantage— physical dexterity, a superior sword, the perfect technique— to avoid that fate. But the 
greatest samurais, the Bokudens and Musashis, sought their advantage in being able to subtly push the 
opponent off his game, messing with his mind. They might try to make him self-conscious, a little too 
aware of his technique and style— a deadly trap for anyone who must react in the moment. They might 
trick him into focusing on the wrong thing— the left hand, the scarlet headband. Particularly with 
conventional-minded opponents, they might show up late, sparking a frustration that would upset their 
timing and concentration. In all of these cases, a change in the enemy's focus or mood would lead to a 
mistake. To try to repair this mistake in the heat of the moment would lead to another, until the one- 
upped fighter might literally walk into the other man's sword. 

Understand: what will yield the greatest effects in the game of one-upmanship is a subtle 
disturbance in your opponents' mood and mind-set. Be too direct— make an insulting comment, an 
obvious threat— and you wake them to the danger you represent, stir their competitive juices, bring out 
the best in them. Instead you want to bring out the worst. A subtle comment that makes them self- 
conscious and gets under their skin will turn them inward, get them lost in the labyrinth of their own 
thoughts. A seemingly innocent action that stirs an emotion like frustration, anger, or impatience will 
equally cloud their vision. In both cases they will tend to misfire and start making mistakes. 

This works particularly well against rivals who must perform in some way— deliver a speech, say, 
or present a project: the fixating thought or bad emotion you create in them makes them lose touch 
with the moment and messes up their timing. Do this right, too, and no one will be aware of your 
involvement in the bad performance, not even the rival you have one-upped. 

4. In January 1988, Senator Robert Dole of Kansas could smell victory in his quest to become 
president of the United States. His main opponent for the Republican nomination was George H. W. 
Bush, the incumbent vice president in the administration of Ronald Reagan. In the Iowa caucuses, the 
first test in the primary season, Bush had been lackluster and had finished a distant third, behind Dole 
and televangelist Pat Robertson. Dole's aggressive campaigning had won him much attention— he had 
the momentum and was clearly the front-runner. 

To Dole, however, there was one blemish to his great victory in Iowa. Lee Atwater, Bush's thirty- 
six-year-old campaign strategist, had spread to the media a story that questioned the integrity of the 
senator's wife, former secretary of transportation Elizabeth Dole. The senator was an elected politician 
of nearly three decades' standing and had developed the necessary thick skin, but attacks on his wife, 
he felt, were beyond the pale. He had a temper that his advisers worked hard to keep under wraps, and 
when the story broke, he lashed out at reporters— giving Atwater the opportunity to say, "He can dish it 
out, but if someone hits him back, he starts whining." Then Atwater sent Dole a ten-page letter 
enumerating the many times the Kansas senator had gone negative in the campaign, and this letter, 
too, made its way into the media. Dole was furious. Despite his victory in Iowa, he could not get over 
seeing his wife dragged into the dirt. He would get back at the Bush folk and Atwater. 

Silence.— The way of replying to a polemical attack the most unpleasant for both parties is to get 
annoyed and stay silent: for the attacker usually interprets the silence as a sign of contempt. 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 1844-1900 

Next up was the New Hampshire primary. Victory here would put Dole well on his way, and he 
was ahead in the polls, but this time Bush came out fighting and the race tightened up. The weekend 
before the vote, the Bush people ran an ad portraying Dole as a "straddler," a man with two faces 
whose senate votes depended on expediency, not sincere belief. Humorous, deceptive, bitingly 
negative, the ad had Atwater's fingerprints all over it. And the timing was perfect— too late for Dole to 



respond with an ad of his own. The ad helped propel Bush into the lead and, a few days later, to 
victory. 

Shortly after the results of the New Hampshire primary were in, NBC newsman Tom Brokaw 
caught up with Bush and asked if he had any message for his rival. "Naw," he replied with a smile, 
"just wish him well." Then Brokaw found Dole and asked the same question. "Yeah," said Dole with a 
bitter scowl. "Stop lying about my record." 

In the days to come, Dole's answer was rerun again and again on television and discussed in the 
papers. It made him look like a sore loser. The press began to pile on, and Dole was ungracious— he 
seemed whiny. A few weeks later, he went down to a crushing defeat in South Carolina and shortly 
thereafter an even worse string of losses in the Super Tuesday primaries throughout the South. 
Somewhere along the line, Dole's campaign had crashed and burned. Little did he suspect that it had 
all begun in Iowa. 

Interpretation 

Lee Atwater believed that adults could be divided into two groups: the overly mature and the 
childlike. The overly mature are inflexible and overserious, making them highly vulnerable in politics, 
particularly in the age of television. Dole was clearly the mature type, Atwater the child. 

It didn't take Atwater much research to see that Dole was hypersensitive about attacks on his 
wife. Replaying old charges against her in Iowa, Atwater was able to get under the senator's skin. He 
kept Dole's blood boiling with the letter that accused him of starting the dirty campaigning, and he 
upped the pressure with the perfectly timed ad that mocked Dole's record for New Hampshire voters. 
Although Atwater was the one pushing buttons, Dole's outburst to Brokaw focused all attention on him 
and his unsportsmanlike behavior. Atwater, a genius at one-upmanship, now stood back. Dole could 
only respond with more sourness, compounding the problem and leading to electoral suicide. 

Glaciation ...is the name for the set of gambits which are designed to induce an awkward silence, or 
at any rate a disinclination to talk, on the part of possible opponents. The "freezing" effects of these 
gambits is sometimes of immense power:. ..If someone else tells a funny story, do not, whatever 
happens, tell your own funny story in reply, but listen intently and not only refrain from laughing 
or smiling, but make no response, change of expression or movement whatever. The teller of the 
funny story, whatever the nature of his joke, will then suddenly feel that what he has said is in bad 
taste. Press home your advantage. If he is a stranger, and has told a story about a man with one 
leg, it is no bad thing to pretend that one of your own legs is false, or at any rate that you have a 

severe limp. This will certainly silence Opponent for the rest of the evening If, for instance, 

someone is being really funny or witty and there is a really pleasant atmosphere of hearty and 
explosive laughter, then (a) join in the laughter at first. Next (b) gradually become silent. Finally 
(c) at some pause in the conversation be overheard whispering, "Oh for some real talk. " 

THE COMPLETE UPMANSHIP, STEPHEN POTTER 1950 

The easiest types to one-up are those who are rigid. Being rigid does not necessarily mean being 
humorless or charmless, but it does mean being intolerant of anything that breaks their code of 
acceptable behavior. Being the target of some anarchic or unconventional antic will trigger an 
overreaction that makes them look sour, vindictive, unleaderlike. The calm exterior of the mature 
adult is momentarily blown away, revealing something rather peevish and puerile. 

Do not discourage such targets from getting personal: the more bitterly they protest and criticize 
you, the worse they look. They forget that the real issue is how they are perceived by the people 



around them or, in an electoral race, by the public. Inflexible to the core, they can be induced to make 
mistake after mistake with the slightest push. 

5. In 1939, Joan Crawford (1904-77) talked her way into a relatively minor role in the film The 
Women: the lower-class perfume salesgirl who steals the husband of an elegant woman played by 
Norma Shearer. Crawford and Shearer were also bitter rivals in real life. Shearer was the wife of the 
movie producer Irving Thalberg, who always managed to get her the best parts. Crawford hated her for 
that, and for her haughty manner. Thalberg had died in 1936, but, to Crawford's disgust, the studio was 
still pampering Shearer. Everyone in Hollywood knew of their mutual dislike and was waiting for the 
showdown. But Crawford was the consummate professional on the set, and she kept matters civil. 

The Crawford and Shearer characters in The Women share only one scene: the climax of the 
movie, when Shearer finally confronts Crawford about the affair with her husband. The rehearsal went 
well, as did the master shot showing the two actresses performing together. Then it came time for 
close-ups. Of course Norma Shearer went first. Crawford sat in a chair off camera, delivering her lines 
to Shearer. (Many actors would have an assistant or the director feed the lines while they retired to 
their dressing rooms, but Crawford always insisted on reading them herself.) 

Crawford was knitting an af ghan at the time, and as she said her lines, she knitted furiously, then 
stopped when it was time for Shearer to respond. She never looked Shearer in the eye. The needles 
made a loud clicking sound that began to drive Shearer crazy. Straining to stay polite, Shearer said, 
"Joan, darling, I find your knitting distracting." Pretending not to hear, Crawford kept knitting. Finally 
Shearer, a woman famous for her elegance, lost control: she screamed at Crawford, ordering her off 
the set and back to her dressing room. As Crawford walked away, still not looking at Shearer, the 
film's director, George Cukor, ran to her side, but Shearer commanded him to come back. Her voice 
had a bitter tone that no one there had heard before and few would forget— it was so unlike her. Or was 
it? 

In 1962, Crawford and Bette Davis, longtime stars who had never appeared in the same movie, 
were finally to costar, in Robert Aldrich's film What Ever Happened to Baby Jane? Crawford and 
Davis had never been thought to like each other too much, but Crawford had encouraged the pairing— 
as good publicity, it would help to extend their careers. Once again their behavior was civil on set, but 
after the film came out, it was Davis, not Crawford, who was nominated for a Best Actress Oscar. 
Worse, she immediately started crowing about it, proudly announcing that she would be the first 
actress to win three Oscars. Crawford had only one. 

Davis was the center of attention at the Oscars. Backstage before the event, she was unusually 
gracious to Crawford— after all, she could afford to be; this was her night. (Only three other actresses 
were nominated, and everyone expected Davis to get it.) Crawford was equally polite. During the 
ceremony, however, as Davis stood in the wings, waiting, she hoped, to accept the award, she got a 
shock: she lost. Anne Bancroft won for her role in The Miracle Worker. And there was more: as Davis 
stood taking it in, she felt a hand on her arm. "Excuse me," said Crawford, and she strode past the 
stunned Davis to accept the award on Bancroft's behalf. (The Oscar winner could not be there that 
night.) On what was supposed to be Davis's night of glory, Crawford had somehow stolen the 
limelight, an unbearable affront. 

Interpretation 

A Hollywood actress has to be thick-skinned, and Joan Crawford was the quintessence of the 
Hollywood actress: she had a huge capacity to absorb and deal with insults and disrespect. Whenever 
she could, though, she plotted to get the last laugh on her various nemeses, leaving them humiliated. 
Crawford knew that people thought of her as somewhat of a bitch, a tough, even unpleasant woman. 



She felt this was unfair— she had been kind to many— but she could live with it. What annoyed her was 
how Shearer got away with playing the elegant lady when in fact, Crawford believed, she was a nasty 
specimen beneath her charming exterior. So Crawford maneuvered to get Shearer to expose a side of 
herself that few had seen. Just that glimmer was memorable to the Hollywood community and 
humiliating to Shearer. 

With Davis it was all in the timing: Crawford ruined her night of glory (which she had been 
gloating about for months) without even saying a mean word. Crawford knew that Bancroft would be 
unable to attend and learned from inside information that she would win, so she happily volunteered to 
accept the prize on her behalf. 

Inevitably a patient entering analysis begins to use ploys which have placed him one-up in previous 
relationships (this is called a "neurotic pattern"). The analyst learns to devastate these maneuvers 
of the patient. A simple way, for example, is to respond inappropriately to what the patient says. 
This places the patient in doubt about everything he has learned in relationships with other people. 
The patient may say, "Everyone should be truthful," hoping to get the analyst to agree with him and 
thereby follow his lead. He who follows another lead is one-down. The analyst may reply with 
silence, a rather weak ploy in this circumstance, or he may say, "Oh?" The "Oh?" is given just the 
proper inflection to imply, "How on earth could you have ever conceived such an idea?" This not 
only places the patient in doubt about his statement, but in doubt about what the analyst means by 
"Oh?" Doubt is, of course, the first step toward one-downness. When in doubt the patient tends to 
lean on the analyst to resolve the doubt, and we lean on those who are superior to us. Analytic 
maneuvers designed to arouse doubt in a patient are instituted early in analysis. For example, the 
analyst may say, "I wonder if that's really what you're feeling." The use of "really" is standard in 
analytic practice. It implies the patient has motivations of which he is not aware. Anyone feels 
shaken, and therefore one-down, when this suspicion is placed in his mind. 

STRATEGIES OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, JAY HALEY, 1963 

You will often find yourself nursing the desire to revenge yourself on those who have mistreated 
you. The temptation is to be direct, to say something honest and mean, to let people know how you 
feel— but words are ineffective here. A verbal spat lowers you to the other person's level and often 
leaves you with a bad feeling. The sweeter revenge is an action that gives you the last laugh, leaving 
your victims with a sense of vague but corrosive inferiority. Provoke them into exposing a hidden, 
unpleasant side to their character, steal their moment of glory— but make this the battle's last 
maneuver. That gives you the double delight of showing you are no one to mess with and inflicting a 
wound that sticks around. As they say, revenge is a dish best served cold. 

"I wonder if that's really what you're feeling." The use of "really" is standard in analytic practice. 
It implies the patient has motivations of which he is not aware. Anyone feels shaken, and therefore 
one-down, when this suspicion is placed in his mind. 

STRATEGIES OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, JAY HALEY, 1963 
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Authority: We often give our rivals the means of our own destruction. 

--Aesop (sixth century B.C.) 

REVERSAL 

Sometimes outright war is best—when, for example, you can crush your enemies by encirclement. In 
the ongoing relationships of daily life, though, one-upmanship is usually the wiser strategy. It may 
sometimes seem therapeutic to outfight your rivals directly; it may sometimes be appealing to send an 
overtly intimidating message. But the momentary gains you may earn with a direct approach will be 
offset by the suspicions you arouse in your colleagues, who will worry that someday you will strong- 
arm them, too. In the long run, it is more important to secure good feelings and maintain appearances. 
Wise courtiers always seem to be paragons of civilized behavior, encasing their iron fist in a velvet 
glove. 



TAKE SMALL BITES 



THE FAIT ACCOMPLI STRATEGY 



If you seem too ambitious, you stir up resentment in other people; overt power grabs and sharp rises 
to the top are dangerous, creating envy, distrust, and suspicion. Often the best solution is to take small 
bites, swallow little territories, playing upon people's relatively short attention spans. Stay under the 
radar and they won't see your moves. And if they do, it may already be too late; the territory is yours, 
a fait accompli. You can always claim you acted out of self-defense. Before people realize it, you have 
accumulated an empire. 

PIECEMEAL CONQUEST 

On June 17, 1940, Winston Churchill, prime minister of England, received a surprise visit from the 
French general Charles de Gaulle. The Germans had begun their blitzkrieg invasion of the Low 
Countries and France a mere five weeks earlier, and they had advanced so far so fast that not only 
France's military but its government as well had already collapsed. The French authorities had fled, 
either to parts of France not yet occupied by the Germans or to French colonies in North Africa. None, 
however, had fled to England— but here was General de Gaulle, a solitary exile seeking refuge and 
offering his services to the Allied cause. 

The two men had met before, when de Gaulle had briefly served as France's undersecretary of 
state for war during the weeks of the blitzkrieg. Churchill had admired his courage and resolution at 
that difficult moment, but de Gaulle was a strange fellow. At the age of fifty, he had a somewhat 
undistinguished military record and could hardly be considered an important political figure. But he 
always acted as if he were at the center of things. And here he was now, presenting himself as the man 
who could help rescue France, although many other Frenchmen could be considered more suitable for 
the role. Nevertheless, de Gaulle might be someone whom Churchill could mold and use for his 
purposes. 

Within hours of de Gaulle's arrival in England, the French military sued for peace with the 
Germans. Under the agreement the two nations worked out, the unoccupied parts of France were to be 
ruled by a French government friendly to the invaders and based in Vichy. That same evening de 
Gaulle presented Churchill with a plan: Broadcasting on BBC Radio, he would address all Frenchmen 
still loyal to a free France and would urge them to not lose heart. He would also call on any who had 
managed to get to England to contact him. Churchill was reluctant: he did not want to offend the new 
French government, with which he might have to deal. But de Gaulle promised to say nothing that 
could be read as treachery to the Vichy government, and at the last minute he was given permission. 

De Gaulle delivered the speech much as he had outlined it— except that he ended it with the 
promise he would be back on the air the next day. This was news to Churchill, yet once the promise 
had been made, it might look bad to keep de Gaulle off the air, and anything that would hearten the 
French during these dark days seemed worthwhile. 

In the next broadcast, de Gaulle was decidedly bolder. "Any Frenchman who still has weapons," 
he announced, "has the absolute duty to continue the resistance." He even went so far as to instruct his 
fellow generals still in France to disobey the enemy. Those who rallied to him in England, he said, 
would form part of a nation without territory to be called Free France and of a new army to be called 
Fighting France, the spearhead of an eventual liberation of mainland France from the Germans. 

Occupied with other matters and believing de Gaulle's audience to be small, Churchill 



overlooked the general's indiscretions and allowed him to continue his broadcasts— only to find that 
each new program made it harder to pull the plug. De Gaulle was transforming himself into a 
celebrity. The performance of the French military and government during the blitzkrieg had been 
widely seen as a disgrace, and in the aftermath no one had stepped forward to alter this perception of 
cowardice— except de Gaulle. His voice radiated confidence, and his face and tall figure stood out in 
photographs and newsreels. Most important, his appeals had effect: his Fighting France grew from a 
few hundred soldiers in July 1940 to several thousand a month later. 

Soon de Gaulle was clamoring to lead his forces on a campaign to liberate French colonies in 
Central and Equatorial Africa from the Vichy government. The area was mostly desert and rain forest 
and was far from the more strategic regions of North Africa on the Mediterranean, but it contained 
some seaports that might be useful, and so Churchill gave de Gaulle his backing. The French forces 
were able to take Chad, Cameroon, the French Congo, and Gabon with relative ease. 

When de Gaulle returned to England late in 1940, he now had thousands of square miles of 
territory under his control. His command meanwhile had swelled to close to 20,000 soldiers, and his 
bold venture had captured the imagination of the British public. No longer the low-order general who 
had sought refuge months before, he was now a military and political leader. And de Gaulle was equal 
to this change in status: he was now making demands of the English and acting in a rather aggressive 
manner. Churchill was beginning to regret giving him so much leeway. 

The following year British intelligence discovered that de Gaulle had been making important 
contacts among the growing French Resistance movement. The Resistance, which was dominated by 
communists and socialists, had started off chaotic, lacking a coherent structure. De Gaulle had 
personally chosen an official in the prewar socialist government, Jean Moulin, who had come to 
England in October 1941, to help unify this underground force. Of all de Gaulle's maneuverings, this 
was the one that could benefit the Allies most directly; an efficient Resistance would be invaluable. 
So, with Churchill's blessing, Moulin was parachuted into southern France in early 1942. 

Chien/Development (Gradual Progress) 

This hexagram is made up of Sun (wood, penetration) above, i.e., without, and Ken (mountain, 
stillness) below, i.e., within. A tree on a mountain develops slowly according to the law of its being 
and consequently stands firmly rooted. This gives the idea of a development that proceeds 
gradually, step by step. The attributes of the trigrams also point to this: within is tranquility, which 
guards against precipitate actions, and without is penetration, which makes development and 
progress possible. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

By the end of that year, the increasingly imperious de Gaulle had so offended many within the 
Allied governments and armies— particularly U.S. President Franklin D. Roosevelt— that a plan was 
discussed to replace him with someone more malleable. The Americans believed they had found the 
perfect man for the job: General Henri Giraud, one of France's most respected military officials, a 
man with a record far more distinguished than de Gaulle's. Churchill approved, and Giraud was named 
commander in chief of French forces in North Africa. Sensing the allied plot, de Gaulle requested a 
personal meeting with Giraud to discuss the situation; after much bureaucratic wrangling, he was 
granted permission and arrived in Algiers in May 1943. 

The two men were at each other's throats almost immediately, each making demands to which the 
other could never agree. Finally de Gaulle compromised: proposing a committee that would prepare to 
lead a post-war France, he drafted a document naming Giraud as commander in chief of the armed 



forces and copresident of France with de Gaulle. In return de Gaulle got the committee to be expanded 
in size and cleansed of officials with Vichy connections. Giraud was satisfied and signed on. Shortly 
thereafter, however, Giraud left Algiers for a visit to the United States, and de Gaulle, in his absence, 
filled the expanded committee with Gaullist sympathizers and Resistance members. Upon Giraud's 
return he discovered that he had been stripped of much of his political power. Isolated on a committee 
that he had helped to form, he had no way to defend himself, and in a matter of months de Gaulle was 
named sole president, then commander in chief. Giraud was quietly retired. 

Roosevelt and Churchill watched these developments with increasing alarm. They tried to 
intervene, making various threats, but in the end they were powerless. Those BBC broadcasts that had 
started out so innocently were now listened to avidly by millions of Frenchmen. Through Moulin, de 
Gaulle had gained almost complete control of the French Resistance; a break with de Gaulle would put 
the Allies' relationship with the Resistance in jeopardy. And the committee that de Gaulle had helped 
form to govern postwar France was now recognized by governments around the world. To take on the 
general in any kind of political struggle would be a public-relations nightmare destructive to the war 
effort. 

Somehow this once undistinguished general had forged a kind of empire under his control. And 
there was nothing anyone could do about it. 

Interpretation 

When General Charles de Gaulle fled to England, he had one goal: to restore the honor of France. He 
intended to do this by leading a military and political organization that would work to liberate France. 
He wanted his country to be seen as an equal among the Allies, rather than as a vanquished nation 
dependent on others to regain its freedom. 

Had de Gaulle announced his intentions, he would have been seen as a dangerous mix of delusion 
and ambition. And had he grabbed for power too quickly, he would have shown those intentions. 
Instead, supremely patient and with an eye on his goal, he took one small bite at a time. The first bite- 
-always the most important— was to gain himself public exposure with first one BBC broadcast, then, 
through clever maneuvering, an ongoing series. Here, exploiting his keen dramatic instincts and 
hypnotic voice, he quickly established a larger-than-life presence. This allowed him to create and 
build up his military group Fighting France. 

He took his next bite by bringing those African territories under the control of Fighting France. 
His control over a large geographical area, no matter how isolated, gave him unassailable political 
power. Then he insinuated himself into the Resistance, taking over a group that had been a communist 
bastion. Finally he created— and, bite by bite, gained complete control of— a committee to govern the 
free France of the future. Because he proceeded in such a piecemeal fashion, no one really noticed 
what he was up to. When Churchill and Roosevelt realized how far he had insinuated himself into the 
Resistance, and into the minds of the British and American publics as France's destined postwar 
leader, it was too late to stop him. His preeminence was a fait accompli. 

It is not easy to make one's way in this world, to strive with energy to get what you want without 
incurring the envy or antipathy of others who may see you as aggressive and ambitious, someone to 
thwart. The answer is not to lower your ambitions but rather to disguise them. A piecemeal approach 
to conquest of anything is perfect for these political times, the ultimate mask of aggression. The key 
to making it work is to have a clear sense of your objective, the empire you want to forge, and then to 
identify the small, outlying areas of the empire that you will first gobble up. Each bite must have a 
logic in an overall strategy but must be small enough that no one senses your larger intentions. If your 
bites are too big, you will take on more than you are ready for and find yourself overwhelmed by 
problems; if you bite too fast, other people will see what you are up to. Let the passage of time 



masterfully disguise your intentions and give you the appearance of someone of modest ambition. By 
the time your rivals wake up to what you have consumed, they risk being consumed themselves if they 
stand in your way. 

Ambition can creep as well as soar. 
-Edmund Burke (1729-1797) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

At first glance we humans might seem hopelessly violent and aggressive. How else to account for 
history's endless series of wars, which continue into the present? But in fact this is somewhat of an 
illusion. Standing out dramatically from daily life, war and conflict compel disproportionate attention. 
The same can be said of those aggressive individuals in the public realm who are constantly grabbing 
for more. 

The truth is that most people are conservative by nature. Desperate to keep what they have, they 
dread the unforeseen consequences and situations that conflict inevitably brings. They hate 
confrontation and try to avoid it. (That is why so many people resort to passive aggression to get what 
they want.) You must always remember this fact of human nature as you plot your way through life. It 
is also the foundation for any fait accompli strategy. 

The strategy works as follows: Suppose there is something you want or need for your security 
and power. Take it without discussion or warning and you give your enemies a choice, either to fight 
or to accept the loss and leave you alone. Is whatever you have taken, and your unilateral action in 
taking it, worth the bother, cost, and danger of waging war? Which costs more, the war (which might 
easily escalate into something large) or the loss? Take something of real value and they will have to 
choose carefully; they have a big decision to make. Take something small and marginal, though, and it 
is almost impossible for your opponents to choose battle. There are likely to be many more reasons for 
leaving you alone than for fighting over something small. You have played to your enemy's 
conservative instincts, which are generally stronger than their acquisitive ones. And soon your 
ownership of this property becomes a fait accompli, part of the status quo, which is always best left 
alone. 

Sooner or later, as part of this strategy, you will take another small bite. This time your rivals are 
warier; they are starting to see a pattern. But what you have taken is once again small, and once again 
they must ask themselves if fighting you is worth the headache. They didn't to do it before— why now? 
Execute a fait accompli strategy subtly and well, as de Gaulle did, and even though a time may come 
when your goal becomes clear, and when they regret their previous pacifism and consider war, by that 
time you will have altered the playing field: you are neither so small nor so easy to defeat. To take you 
on now entails a different kind of risk; there is a different, more powerful reason for avoiding conflict. 
Only nibble at what you want and you never spark enough anger, fear, or mistrust to make people 
overcome their natural reluctance to fight. Let enough time pass between bites and you will also play 
to the shortness of people's attention spans. 

The key to the fait accompli strategy is to act fast and without discussion. If you reveal your 
intentions before taking action, you will open yourself to a slew of criticisms, analyses, and questions: 
"How dare you think of taking that bite! Be happy with what you have!" It is part of people's 
conservatism to prefer endless discussion to action. You must bypass this with a rapid seizure of your 
target. The discussion is foreclosed. No matter how small your bite, taking it also distinguishes you 
from the crowd and earns you respect and weight. 

When Frederick the Great became king of Prussia in 1740, Prussia was a minor European power. 



Frederick's father had built up the Prussian army, at great expense, but had never really used it; the 
minute he put the army in play, he knew, the other European powers would have united against him, 
fearing any threat to the status quo. Frederick, though massively ambitious, understood what had kept 
his father in check. 

The same year he took the throne, however, an opportunity presented itself. Prussia's great 
nemesis was Austria, where a new leader, Maria Theresa, had recently become empress. There were 
many who questioned her legitimacy, though, and Frederick decided to exploit this political instability 
by moving his army into the small Austrian province of Silesia. Maria Theresa, wanting to prove her 
toughness, decided to fight to take it back. The war lasted several years— but Frederick had judged the 
moment well; he finally threatened to take more territory than Silesia alone, and in the end the 
empress sued for peace. 

All the conceptions born of impatience and aimed at obtaining speedy victory could only be gross 
errors.... It was necessary to accumulate thousands of small victories to turn them into a great 
success. 

GENERAL VO NGUYEN GIAP, 1911- 

Frederick would repeat this strategy again and again, taking over small states here and there that 
weren't worth fighting for, at least not hard. In this way, almost before anyone noticed, he made 
Prussia a great power. Had he begun by invading some larger territory, he would have shown his 
ambitions too clearly and brought down upon himself an alliance of powers determined to maintain 
the status quo. The key to his piecemeal strategy was an opportunity that fell into his lap. Austria was 
at a weak moment; Silesia was small, yet by incorporating this neighboring state, Prussia enriched its 
resources and put itself in position for further growth. The two combined gave him momentum and 
allowed him space to slowly expand from small to large. 

The problem that many of us face is that we have great dreams and ambitions. Caught up in the 
emotions of our dreams and the vastness of our desires, we find it very difficult to focus on the small, 
tedious steps usually necessary to attain them. We tend to think in terms of giant leaps toward our 
goals. But in the social world as in nature, anything of size and stability grows slowly. The piecemeal 
strategy is the perfect antidote to our natural impatience: it focuses us on something small and 
immediate, a first bite, then how and where a second bite can get us closer to our ultimate objective. It 
forces us to think in terms of a process, a sequence of connected steps and actions, no matter how 
small, which has immeasurable psychological benefits as well. Too often the magnitude of our desires 
overwhelms us; taking that small first step makes them seem realizable. There is nothing more 
therapeutic than action. 

In plotting this strategy, be attentive to sudden opportunities and to your enemies' momentary 
crises and weaknesses. Do not be tempted, however, to try to take anything large; bite off more than 
you can chew and you will be consumed with problems and disproportionately discouraged if you fail 
to cope with them. 

The fait accompli strategy is often the best way to take control of a project that would be ruined 
by divided leadership. In almost every film Alfred Hitchcock made, he had to go through the same 
wars, gradually wresting control of the film from the producer, the actors, and the rest of the team. His 
struggles with screenwriters were a microcosm of the larger war. Hitchcock always wanted his vision 
for a film to be exactly reflected in the script, but too firm a hand on his writer's neck would get him 
nothing except resentment and mediocre work. So instead he moved slowly, starting out by giving the 
writer room to work loosely off his notes, then asking for revisions that shaped the script his way. His 



control became obvious only gradually, and by that time the writer was emotionally tied to the project 
and, however frustrated, was working for his approval. A very patient man, Hitchcock let his power 
plays unfold over time, so that producer, writer, and stars understood the completeness of his 
domination only when the film was finished. 

To gain control of any project, you must be willing to make time your ally. If you start out with 
complete control, you sap people's spirit and stir up envy and resentment. So begin by generating the 
illusion that you're all working together on a team effort; then slowly nibble away. If in the process 
you make people angry, do not worry. That's just a sign that their emotions are engaged, which means 
they can be manipulated. 

Finally, the use of the piecemeal strategy to disguise your aggressive intentions is invaluable in 
these political times, but in masking your manipulations you can never go too far. So when you take a 
bite, even a small one, make a show of acting out of self-defense. It also helps to appear as the 
underdog. Give the impression your objectives are limited by taking a substantial pause between bites- 
-exploiting people's short attention spans— while proclaiming to one and all that you are a person of 
peace. In fact, it would be the height of wisdom to make your bite a little larger upon occasion and 
then giving back some of what you have taken. People see only your generosity and your limited 
actions, not the steadily increasing empire you are amassing. 

Image: 

The Artichoke 
At first glance it 
seems unappetizing, 
even iorbidclini;. « uh the 
meager edible matter in its hard 
exterior. The reward, howex ( i . 
conies in taking it apart, 
devouring it leaf by leaf. Its 
leaves slowly become more 
tender and tastier, until you 
arrive at the succulent 
heart. 

Authority: To multiply small successes is precisely to build one treasure after another. In 
time one becomes rich without realizing how it has come about. 

-Frederick the Great (1712-1786) 

REVERSAL 

Should you see or suspect that you yourself are being attacked bite by bite, your only counterstrategy 
is to prevent any further progress or faits accomplis. A quick and forceful response will usually be 
enough to discourage the nibblers, who often resort to this strategy out of weakness and cannot afford 
many battles. If they are tougher and more ambitious, like Frederick the Great, that forceful response 
becomes more crucial still. Letting them get away with their bites, however small, is too dangerous- 
nip them in the bud. 



PENETRATE THEIR MINDS 



COMMUNICATION STRATEGIES 



Communication is a kind of war, its field of battle the resistant and defensive minds of the people you 
want to influence. The goal is to advance, to penetrate their defenses and occupy their minds. Anything 
else is ineffective communication, self-indulgent talk. Learn to infiltrate your ideas behind enemy 
lines, sending messages through little details, luring people into coming to the conclusions you desire 
and into thinking they've gotten there by themselves. Some you can trick by cloaking your 
extraordinary ideas in ordinary forms; others, more resistant and dull, must be awoken with extreme 
language that bristles with newness. At all cost, avoid language that is static, preachy, and overly 
personal. Make your words a spark for action, not passive contemplation. 

VISCERAL COMMUNICATION 

To work with the film director Alfred Hitchcock for the first time was generally a disconcerting 
experience. He did not like to talk much on the sets of his movies— just the occasional sardonic and 
witty remark. Was he deliberately secretive? Or just quiet? And how could someone direct a film, 
which entails ordering so many people about, without talking a lot and giving explicit instructions? 

This peculiarity of Hitchcock's was most troublesome for his actors. Many of them were used to 
film directors coddling them, discussing in detail the characters they were to play and how to get into 
the role. Hitchcock did none of this. In rehearsals he said very little; on the set, too, actors would 
glance over at him for his approval only to find him napping or looking bored. According to the 
actress Thelma Ritter, "If Hitchcock liked what you did, he said nothing. If he didn't, he looked like he 
was going to throw up." And yet somehow, in his own indirect way, he would get his actors to do 
precisely what he wanted. 

The most superficial way of trying to influence others is through talk that has nothing real behind 
it. The influence produced by such mere tongue wagging must necessarily remain insignificant. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

On the first day of shooting for The 39 Steps in 1935, Hitchcock's two leads, Madeleine Carroll 
and Robert Donat, arrived on the set a little tense. That day they were to act in one of the movie's more 
complex scenes: playing relative strangers who, however, had gotten handcuffed together earlier in the 
plot and, still handcuffed, were forced to run through the Scottish countryside (actually a sound stage) 
to escape the film's villains. Hitchcock had given them no real sign of how he wanted them to act the 
scene. Carroll in particular was bothered by the director's behavior. This English actress, one of the 
most elegant film stars of the period, had spent much of her career in Hollywood, where directors had 
treated her like royalty; Hitchcock, on the other hand, was distant, hard to figure out. She had decided 
to play the scene with an air of dignity and reserve, the way she thought a lady would respond to the 
situation of being handcuffed to a strange man. To get over her nervousness, she chatted warmly with 
Donat, trying to put both him and herself in a collaborative mood. 

When Hitchcock arrived on set, he explained the scene to the two actors, snapped a pair of 
handcuffs on them, and proceeded to lead them through the set, across a dummy bridge and among 
other props. Then, in the middle of this demonstration, he was suddenly called away to attend to a 
technical matter. He would return soon; they should take a break. He felt in his pockets for the key to 



the handcuffs— but no, he must have mislaid it, and off he hurried, ostensibly to find the key. Hours 
went by. Donat and Carroll became increasingly frustrated and embarrassed; suddenly they had no 
control, a most unusual feeling for two stars on set. While even the humblest crew members were free 
to go about their business, the two stars were shackled together. Their forced intimacy and discomfort 
made their earlier banter impossible. They could not even go to the bathroom. It was humiliating. 

Hitchcock returned in the afternoon— he had found the key. Shooting began, but as the actors went 
to work, it was hard for them to get over the experience of that day; the movie stars' usual cool 
unflappability was gone. Carroll had forgotten all her ideas about how to play the scene. And yet, 
despite her and Donat's anger, the scene seemed to flow with unexpected naturalness. Now they knew 
what it was like to be tied together; they had felt the awkwardness, so there was no need to act it. It 
came from within. 

Four years later Hitchcock made Rebecca, with Joan Fontaine and Laurence Olivier. Fontaine, at 
twenty-one, was taking her first leading role and was horribly nervous about playing opposite Olivier, 
who was widely recognized as an actor of genius. Another director might have eased her insecurities, 
but Hitchcock was seemingly doing the opposite. He chose to pass along gossip from the rest of the 
cast and crew: no one thought she was up to the job, he told her, and Olivier had really wanted his 
wife, Vivien Leigh, to get her part. Fontaine felt terrified, isolated, unsure— exactly the qualities of her 
character in the film. She hardly needed to act. And her memorable performance in Rebecca was the 
start of a glorious career. 

When Hitchcock made The Paradine Case, in 1947, his leading lady, Ann Todd, was appearing in 
her first Hollywood movie and found it hard to relax. So in the silence on set before the director 
called, "Action!" Hitchcock would tell her a particularly salacious story that would make her laugh or 
gasp in shock. Before one scene in which she had to lie on a bed in an elegant nightgown, Hitchcock 
suddenly jumped on her, yelling, "Relax!" Antics like this made it easy for her to let go of her 
inhibitions and be more natural. 

When you are trying to communicate and can't find the point in the experience of the other party at 
which he can receive and understand, then, you must create the experience for him. I was trying to 
explain to two staff organizers in training how their problems in their community arose because 
they had gone outside the experience of their people: that when you go outside anyone's experience 
not only do you not communicate, you cause confusion. They had earnest, intelligent expressions on 
their faces and were verbally and visually agreeing and understanding, but I knew they really 
didn't understand and that I was not communicating. I had not got into their experience. So I had to 
give them an experience. 

RULES FOR RADICALS, SAUL D. ALINSKY, 1971 

When cast and crew were tired on set, or when they'd gotten too casual and were chatting rather 
than concentrating on their work, Hitchcock would never yell or complain. Instead he might smash a 
lightbulb with his fist or throw his teacup against a wall; everyone would quickly sober up and recover 
his or her focus. 

Clearly Hitchcock mistrusted language and explanation, preferring action to words as a way of 
communicating, and this preference extended to the form and content of his films. That gave his 
screenwriters a particularly hard time; after all, putting the film into words was their job. In story 
meetings Hitchcock would discuss the ideas he was interested in— themes like people's doubleness, 
their capacity for both good and evil, the fact that no one in this world is truly innocent. The writers 
would produce pages of dialog expressing these ideas elegantly and subtly, only to find them edited 



out in favor of actions and images. In Vertigo (1958) and Psycho (1960), for example, Hitchcock 
inserted mirrors in many scenes; in Spellbound (1945) it was shots of ski tracks and other kinds of 
parallel lines; the murder in Strangers on a Train (1951) was revealed through its reflection in a pair 
of glasses. For Hitchcock, evidently, images like these revealed his ideas of the doubleness in the 
human soul better than words did, but on paper this seemed somewhat contrived. 

On set, the producers of Hitchcock's films often watched in bewilderment as the director moved 
the camera, not the actors, to stage his scenes. It seemed to make no sense, as if he loved the technical 
side of filmmaking more than dialog and the human presence. Nor could editors fathom his obsession 
with sounds, colors, the size of the actors' heads within the frame, the speed with which people 
moved— he seemed to favor these endless visual details over the story itself. 

The letter set Cyrus thinking of the means by which he could most effectively persuade the Persians 
to revolt, and his deliberations led him to adopt the following plan, which he found best suited to 
his purpose. He wrote on a roll of parchment that Astyages had appointed him to command the 
Persian army; then he summoned an assembly of the Persians, opened the roll in their presence and 
read out what he had written. "And now," he added, "I have an order for you: every man is to 
appear on parade with a billhook. "...The order was obeyed. All the men assembled with their 
billhooks, and Cyrus' next command was that before the day was out they should clear a certain 
piece of rough land full of thorn bushes, about eighteen or twenty furlongs square. This too was 
done, whereupon Cyrus issued the further order that they should present themselves again on the 
following day, after having taken a bath. Meanwhile Cyrus collected and slaughtered all his 
father's goats, sheep, and oxen in preparation for entertaining the whole Persian army at a 
banquet, together with the best wine and bread he could procure. The next day the guests 
assembled, and were told to sit down on the grass and enjoy themselves. After the meal Cyrus asked 
them which they preferred—yesterday's work or today's amusement; and they replied that it was 
indeed a far cry from the previous day's misery to their present pleasures. This was the answer 
which Cyrus wanted; he seized upon it at once and proceeded to lay bare what he had in mind. 
"Men of Persia," he said, "listen to me: obey my orders, and you will be able to enjoy a thousand 
pleasures as good as this without ever turning your hands to menial labour; but, if you disobey, 
yesterday's task will be the pattern of innumerable others you will be forced to perform. Take my 
advice and win your freedom. I am the man destined to undertake your liberation, and it is my 
belief that you are a match for the Medes in war as in everything else. It is the truth I tell you. Do 
not delay, but fling off the yoke of Astyages at once. " The Persians had long resented their 
subjection to the Medes. At last they had found a leader, and welcomed with enthusiasm the 
prospect of liberty. 

THE HISTORIES, HERODOTUS, 484-432 B.C. 

And then the film would be a finished product, and suddenly everything that had seemed peculiar 
about his method made perfect sense. Audiences often responded to Hitchcock's films more deeply 
than they did to the work of any other director. The images, the pacing, the camera movements, swept 
them along and got under their skin. A Hitchcock film was not just seen, it was experienced, and it 
stayed in the mind long after the viewing. 

Interpretation 

In interviews Hitchcock often told a story about his childhood: When he was around six, his father, 
upset at something he had done, sent him to the local police station with a note. The officer on duty 



read the note and locked little Alfred in a cell, telling him, "This is what we do to naughty boys." He 
was released after just a few minutes, but the experience marked him indelibly. Had his father yelled 
at him, as most boys' fathers did, he would have become defensive and rebellious. But leaving him 
alone, surrounded by frightening authority figures, in a dark cell, with its unfamiliar smells— that was 
a much more powerful way to communicate. As Hitchcock discovered, to teach people a lesson, to 
really alter their behavior, you must alter their experience, aim at their emotions, inject unforgettable 
images into their minds, shake them up. Unless you are supremely eloquent, it is hard to accomplish 
this through words and direct expression. There are simply too many people talking at us, trying to 
persuade us of this or that. Words become part of this noise, and we either tune them out or become 
even more resistant. 

To communicate in a deep and real way, you must bring people back to their childhood, when 
they were less defensive and more impressed by sounds, images, actions, a world of preverbal 
communication. It requires speaking a kind of language composed of actions, all strategically 
designed to effect people's moods and emotions, what they can least control. That is precisely the 
language Hitchcock developed and perfected over the years. With actors he wanted to get the most 
natural performance out of them, in essence get them not to act. To tell them to relax or be natural 
would have been absurd; it would only have made them more awkward and defensive than they 
already were. Instead, just as his father had gotten him to feel terror in a London police station, he got 
them to feel the emotions of the movie: frustration, isolation, loss of inhibition. (Of course he hadn't 
mislaid the handcuffs' key somewhere on the set of The 39 Steps, as Donat later found out; the 
supposed loss was a strategy.) Instead of prodding actors with irritating words, which come from the 
outside and are pushed away, Hitchcock made these feelings part of their inner experience— and this 
communicated immediately onscreen. With audiences, too, Hitchcock never preached a message. 
Instead he used the visual power of film to return them to that childlike state when images and 
compelling symbols had such a visceral effect. 

It is imperative in life's battles to be able to communicate your ideas to people, to be able to alter 
their behavior. Communication is a form of warfare. Your enemies here are defensive; they want to be 
left alone with their preexisting prejudices and beliefs. The more deeply you penetrate their defenses, 
the more you occupy their mental space, the more effectively you are communicating. In verbal terms, 
most people wage a kind of medieval warfare, using words, pleas, and calls for attention like battle- 
axes and clubs to hit people over the head. But in being so direct, they only make their targets more 
resistant. Instead you must learn to fight indirectly and unconventionally, tricking people into 
lowering their defenses— hitting their emotions, altering their experience, dazzling them with images, 
powerful symbols, and visceral sensory cues. Bringing them back to that childlike state when they 
were more vulnerable and fluid, the communicated idea penetrates deep behind their defenses. 
Because you are not fighting the usual way, you will have an unusual power. 

The priest Ryokan... asked Zen master Bukkan...for an explanation of the four Dhar ma-worlds.... 
[Bukkan] said: "To explain the four Dharma-worlds should not need a lot of chatter." He filled a 
white tea cup with tea, drank it up, and smashed the cup to pieces right in front of the priest, 
saying, "Have you got it?" The priest said: "Thanks to your here-and-now teaching, I have 

penetrated right into the realm of Principle and Event." 

--Trevor Leggett, Samurai Zen: The Warrior Koans (1985) 

THE MASTERMIND 

In 1498 the twenty-nine-year-old Niccolo Machiavelli was appointed secretary of Florence's Second 



Chancery, which managed the city's foreign affairs. The choice was unusual: Machiavelli was of 
relatively low birth, had no experience in politics, and lacked a law degree or other professional 
qualification. He had a contact in the Florentine government, however, who knew him personally and 
saw great potential in him. And indeed, over the next few years, Machiavelli stood out from his 
colleagues in the Chancery for his tireless energy, his incisive reports on political matters, and his 
excellent advice to ambassadors and ministers. He won prestigious assignments, traveling around 
Europe on diplomatic missions— to various parts of northern Italy to meet with Cesare Borgia, to ferret 
out that ruthless statesman's intentions on Florence; to France to meet with King Louis XII; to Rome 
to confer with Pope Julius II. He seemed to be at the start of a brilliant career. 

Not all was well, however, in Machiavelli's professional life. He complained to his friends about 
the Chancery's low pay; he also described doing all the hard work in various negotiations, only to see 
some powerful senior minister brought on board at the last moment to finish the job and take the 
credit. Many above him, he said, were stupid and lazy, appointed to their positions by virtue of birth 
and connections. He was developing the art of dealing with these men, he told his friends, finding a 
way to use them instead of being used. 

Before Machiavelli's arrival in the Chancery, Florence had been ruled by the Medici family, who, 
however, had been unseated in 1494, when the city became a republic. In 1512, Pope Julius II financed 
an army to take Florence by force, overthrow the republic, and restore the Medicis to power. The plan 
succeeded, and the Medicis took control, well in Julius's debt. A few weeks later, Machiavelli was sent 
to prison, vaguely implicated in a conspiracy against the Medicis. He was tortured but refused to talk, 
whether about his own involvement or that of others. Released from prison in March 1513, he retired 
in disgrace to a small farm owned by his family a few miles outside Florence. 

Machiavelli had a close friend in a man called Francesco Vettori, who had managed to survive 
the change in government and to ingratiate himself with the Medicis. In the spring of 1513, Vettori 
began to receive letters in which Machiavelli described his new life. At night he would shut himself 
up in his study and converse in his mind with great figures in history, trying to uncover the secrets of 
their power. He wanted to distill the many things he himself had learned about politics and statecraft. 
And, he wrote to Vettori, he was writing a little pamphlet called De principatibus- later titled The 
Prince-- "where I dive as deep as I can into ideas about this subject, discussing the nature of princely 
rule, what forms it takes, how these are acquired, how they are maintained, how they are lost." The 
knowledge and advice imparted in this pamphlet would be more valuable to a prince than the largest 
army— perhaps Vettori could show it to one of the Medicis, to whom Machiavelli would gladly 
dedicate the work? It could be of great use to this family of "new princes." It could also revive 
Machiavelli's career, for he was despondent at his isolation from politics. 

Vettori passed the essay along to Lorenzo de' Medici, who accepted it with much less interest 
than he did two hunting dogs given to him at the same time. Actually, The Prince perplexed even 
Vettori: its advice was sometimes starkly violent and amoral, yet its language was quite dispassionate 
and matter-of-fact— a strange and uncommon mix. The author wrote the truth, but a little too boldly. 
Machiavelli also sent the manuscript to other friends, who were equally unsure what to make of it. 
Perhaps it was intended as satire? Machiavelli's disdain for aristocrats with power but no brains was 
well known to his circle. 

Soon Machiavelli wrote another book, later known as The Discourses, a distillation of his talks 
with friends since his fall from grace. A series of meditations on politics, the book contained some of 
the same stark advice as the earlier work but was more geared toward the constitution of a republic 
than to the actions of a single prince. 

Even more foolish is one who clings to words and phrases and thus tries to achieve understanding. 



It is like trying to strike the moon with a stick, or scratching a shoe because there is an itchy spot 
on the foot. It has nothing to do with the Truth. 

ZEN MASTER MUMON, 1183-1260 

Over the next few years, Machiavelli slowly returned to favor and was allowed to participate in 
Florentine affairs. He wrote a play, Mandragola, which, though scandalous, was admired by the pope 
and staged at the Vatican; he was also commissioned to write a history of Florence. The Prince and 
The Discourses remained unpublished, but they circulated in manuscript among the leaders and 
politicians of Italy. Their audience was small, and when Machiavelli died in 1527, the former 
secretary to the republic seemed destined to return to the obscurity from which he came. 

After Machiavelli's death, however, those two unpublished works of his began to circulate 
outside Italy. In 1529, Thomas Cromwell, the crafty minister to Henry VIII of England, somehow got 
hold of a copy of The Prince and, unlike the flightier Lorenzo de ? Medici, read it closely and carefully. 
To him the book's historical anecdotes made for a lively and entertaining read. The plain language was 
not bizarre but refreshing. Most important, the amoral advice was in fact indispensable: the writer 
explained not only what a leader had to do to hold on to power but how to present his actions to the 
public. Cromwell could not help but adapt Machiavelli's counsel in his advice to the king. 

Published in several languages in the decades after Machiavelli's death, The Prince slowly spread 
far and wide. As the centuries passed, it took on a life of its own, in fact a double life: widely 
condemned as amoral, yet avidly read in private by great political figures down the ages. The French 
minister Cardinal Richelieu made it a kind of political bible. Napoleon consulted it often. The 
American president John Adams kept it by his bedside. With the help of Voltaire, the Prussian king 
Frederick the Great wrote a tract called The Anti-Machiavel, yet he shamelessly practiced many of 
Machiavelli's ideas to the letter. 

As Machiavelli's books reached larger audiences, his influence extended beyond politics. 
Philosophers from Bacon to Hegel found in his writings confirmation for many of their own theories. 
Romantic poets such as Lord Byron admired the energy of his spirit. In Italy, Ireland, and Russia, 
young revolutionaries discovered in The Discourses an inspiring call to arms and a blueprint for a 
future society. 

Over the centuries millions upon millions of readers have used Machiavelli's books for 
invaluable advice on power. But could it possibly be the opposite— that it is Machiavelli who has been 
using his readers? Scattered through his writings and through his letters to his friends, some of them 
uncovered centuries after his death, are signs that he pondered deeply the strategy of writing itself and 
the power he could wield after his death by infiltrating his ideas indirectly and deeply into his readers' 
minds, transforming them into unwitting disciples of his amoral philosophy. 

Yoriyasu was a swaggering and aggressive samurai.... In the spring of 1341 he was transferred 
from Kofu to Kamakura, where he visited Master Toden, the 45th teacher at Kenchoji, to ask about 
Zen. The teacher said, "It is to manifest directly the Great Action in the hundred concerns of life. 
When it is loyalty as a samurai, it is the loyalty of Zen. 'Loyalty' is written with the Chinese 
character made up of 'centre' and 'heart,' so it means the lord in the centre of the man. There must 
be no wrong passions. But when this old priest looks at the samurai today, there are some whose 
heart centre leans towards name and money, and others where it is towards wine and lust, and with 
others it is inclined towards power and bravado. They are all on those slopes, and cannot have a 
centred heart; how could they have loyalty to the state? If you, Sir, wish to practise Zen, first of all 
practise loyalty and do not slip into wrong desires. " The warrior said, "Our loyalty is direct Great 



Action on the battlefield. What need have we for sermons from a priest?" The teacher replied, "You, 
Sir, are a hero in strife, I am a gentleman of peace- we can have nothing to say to each other. " The 
warrior then drew his sword and said, "Loyalty is in the hero's sword, and if you do not know this, 
you should not talk of loyalty. " The teacher replied, "This old priest has the treasure sword of the 
Diamond King, and if you do not know it, you should not talk of the source of loyalty. " The samurai 
said, "Loyalty of your Diamond Sword—what is the use of that sort of thing in actual fighting?" The 
teacher jumped forward and gave one Katzul shout, giving the samurai such a shock that he lost 
consciousness. After some time the teacher shouted again and the samurai at once recovered. The 
teacher said, "The loyalty in the hero's sword, where is it? Speak!" The samurai was over-awed; he 
apologized and took his departure. 

SAMURAI ZEN: THE WARRIOR KOANS, TREVOR LEGGETT, 1985 

Interpretation 

Once retired to his farm, Machiavelli had the requisite time and distance to think deeply about those 
matters that concerned him most. First, he slowly formulated the political philosophy that had long 
been brewing in his mind. To Machiavelli the ultimate good was a world of dynamic change in which 
cities or republics were reordering and revitalizing themselves in perpetual motion. The greatest evil 
was stagnation and complacency. The agents of healthy change were what he called "new princes"— 
young, ambitious people, part lion, part fox, conscious or unconscious enemies of the established 
order. Second, Machiavelli analyzed the process by which new princes rose to the heights of power 
and, often, fell from it. Certain patterns were clear: the need to manage appearances, to play upon 
people's belief systems, and sometimes to take decidedly amoral action. 

Machiavelli craved the power to spread his ideas and advice. Denied this power through politics, 
he set out to win it through books: he would convert readers to his cause, and they would spread his 
ideas, witting or unwitting carriers. Machiavelli knew that the powerful are often reluctant to take 
advice, particularly from someone apparently beneath them. He also knew that many of those not in 
power might be frightened by the dangerous aspects of his philosophy— that many readers would be 
attracted and repelled at the same time. (The powerless want power but are afraid of what they might 
have to do to get it.) To win over the resistant and ambivalent, Machiavelli's books would have to be 
strategic, indirect and crafty. So he devised unconventional rhetorical tactics to penetrate deep behind 
his readers' defenses. 

First, he filled his books with indispensable advice— practical ideas on how to get power, stay in 
power, protect one's power. That draws in readers of all kinds, for all of us think first of our own self- 
interest. Also, no matter how much a reader resists, he or she realizes that ignoring this book and its 
ideas might be dangerous. 

Next, Machiavelli stitched historical anecdotes throughout his writing to illustrate his ideas. 
People like to be shown ways to fancy themselves modern Caesars or Medicis, and they like to be 
entertained by a good story; and a mind captivated by a story is relatively undefended and open to 
suggestion. Readers barely notice that in reading these stories— or, rather, in reading Machiavelli's 
cleverly altered versions of them— they are absorbing ideas. Machiavelli also quoted classical writers, 
adjusting the quotations to suit his purposes. His dangerous counsels and ideas would be easier to 
accept if they seemed to be emerging from the mouth of a Livy or a Tacitus. 

Finally, Machiavelli used stark, unadorned language to give his writing movement. Instead of 
finding their minds slowing and stopping, his readers are infected with the desire to go beyond thought 
and take action. His advice is often expressed in violent terms, but this works to rouse his readers 
from their stupor. It also appeals to the young, the most fertile ground from which new princes grow. 



He left his writing open-ended, never telling people exactly what to do. They must use their own ideas 
and experiences with power to fill in his writing, becoming complicit partners in the text. Through 
these various devices, Machiavelli gained power over his readers while disguising the nature of his 
manipulations. It is hard to resist what you cannot see. 

Understand: you may have brilliant ideas, the kind that could revolutionize the world, but unless 
you can express them effectively, they will have no force, no power to enter people's minds in a deep 
and lasting way. You must focus not on yourself or on the need you feel to express what you have to 
say but on your audience— as intently as a general focuses on the enemy he is strategizing to defeat. 
When dealing with people who are bored and have short attention spans, you must entertain them, 
sneaking your ideas in through the back door. With leaders you must be careful and indirect, perhaps 
using third parties to disguise the source of the ideas you are trying to spread. With the young your 
expression must be more violent. In general, your words must have movement, sweeping readers 
along, never calling attention to their own cleverness. You are not after personal expression, but power 
and influence. The less people consciously focus on the communicative form you have chosen, the 
less they realize how far your dangerous ideas are burrowing into their minds. 

The Lydian King Croesus had had Miltiades much in this thoughts so when he learned of his 
capture, he sent a command to the people ofLampsacus to set him at liberty; if they refused, he was 
determined, he added, to "cut them down like a pine-tree. " The people of the town were baffled by 
Croesus' threat, and at a loss to understand what being cut down like a pine-tree might mean, until 
at last the true significance of the phrase dawned upon a certain elderly man' the pine, he 
explained, was the only kind of tree which sent up no new shoots after being felled— cut down a pine 
and it will die off completely. The explanation made the Lampsacenes so frightened of Croesus that 
they let Miltiades go. 

THE HISTORIES, HERODOTUS, 484-432 B.C. 

For some time I have never said what I believed, and never believed what I said, and if I do 
sometimes happen to say what I think, I always hide it among so many lies that it is hard to recover 

it. 

—Niccolo Machiavelli, letter to Francesco Guicciardini (1521) 
KEYS TO WARFARE 

For centuries people have searched for the magic formula that would give them the power to influence 
others through words. This search has been mostly elusive. Words have strange, paradoxical qualities: 
offer people advice, for instance, no matter how sound, and you imply that you know more than they 
do. To the extent that this strikes at their insecurities, your wise words may merely have the effect of 
entrenching them in the very habits you want to change. Once your language has gone out into the 
world, your audience will do what they want with it, interpreting it according to their own 
preconceptions. Often when people appear to listen, nod their heads, and seem persuaded, they are 
actually just trying to be agreeable— or even just to get rid of you. There are simply too many words 
inundating our lives for talk to have any real, long-lasting effect. 

This does not mean that the search for power through language is futile, only that it must be 
much more strategic and based on knowledge of fundamental psychology. What really changes us and 
our behavior is not the actual words uttered by someone else but our own experience, something that 
comes not from without but from within. An event occurs that shakes us up emotionally, breaks up our 
usual patterns of looking at the world, and has a lasting impact on us. Something we read or hear from 



a great teacher makes us question what we know, causes us to meditate on the issue at hand, and in the 
process changes how we think. The ideas are internalized and felt as personal experience. Images from 
a film penetrate our unconscious, communicating in a preverbal way, and become part of our dream 
life. Only what stirs deep within us, taking root in our minds as thought and experience, has the power 
to change what we do in any lasting way. 

That same day Jesus went out of the house and sat beside the sea. And great crowds gathered about 
him, so that he got into a boat and sat there; and the whole crowd stood on the beach. And he told 
them many things in parables, saying: "A sower went out to sow. And as he sowed, some seeds fell 
along the path, and the birds came and devoured them. Other seeds fell on rocky ground, where 
they had not much soil, and immediately they sprang up, since they had no depth of soil, but when 
the sun rose they were scorched; and since they had no root they withered away. Other seeds fell 
upon thorns, and the thorns grew up and choked them. Other seeds fell on good soil and brought 
forth grain, some a hundred-fold, some sixty, some thirty. He who has ears, let him hear. " Then the 
disciples came and said to him, "Why do you speak to them in parables?" And he answered them, 
"To you it has been given to know the secrets of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it has not been 
given. For to him who has will more be given, and he will have abundance; but from him who has 
not, even what he has will be taken away. This is why I speak to them in parables, because seeing 
they do not see, and hearing they do not hear, nor do they understand. With them indeed is fulfilled 
the prophecy of Isaiah which says: You shall indeed hear but never understand, and you shall 
indeed see but never perceive.'" 

MATTHEW 13:1-15 

The historical figure who most deeply pondered the nature of communication was surely 
Socrates, the great philosopher of classical Athens. Socrates' goal was simple: he wanted to make 
people realize that their knowledge of the world was superficial, if not downright false. Had he tried to 
say this conventionally and directly, though, he would only have made his audience more resistant and 
would have strengthened their intellectual smugness. And so, pondering this phenomenon, and through 
much trial and error, Socrates came up with a method. First came the setup: he would make a show of 
his own ignorance, telling his audience of mostly young men that he himself knew little— that any 
wisdom he was reputed to have was just talk. Meanwhile he would compliment his listeners, feeding 
their vanity by praising their ideas in an offhand way. Then, in a series of questions constituting a 
dialog with a member of his audience, he would slowly tear apart the very ideas he had just praised. 
He would never directly say anything negative, but through his questions he would make the other 
person see the incompleteness or falsity of his ideas. This was confusing; he had just professed his 
own ignorance, and he had sincerely praised his interlocutors. Yet he had somehow raised a lot of 
doubts about what they had claimed to know. 

The dialog would lie in the minds of Socrates' targets for several days, leading them to question 
their ideas about the world on their own. In this frame of mind, they would now be more open to real 
knowledge, to something new. Socrates broke down people's preconceptions about the world by 
adopting what he called a "midwife" role: he did not implant his ideas, he simply helped to deliver the 
doubts that are latent in everyone. 

The success of the Socratic method was staggering: a whole generation of young Athenians fell 
under his spell and were permanently altered by his teachings. The most famous of these was Plato, 
who spread Socrates' ideas as if they were gospel. And Plato's influence over Western thought is 
perhaps greater than that of anyone else. Socrates' method was highly strategic. He began by tearing 



himself down and building others up, a way of defusing his listeners' natural defensiveness, 
imperceptibly lowering their walls. Then he would lure them into a labyrinth of discussion from which 
they could find no exit and in which everything they believed was questioned. According to 
Alcibiades, one of the young men whom Socrates had bewitched, you never knew what he really 
believed or what he really meant; everything he said was a rhetorical stance, was ironic. And since you 
were unsure what he was doing, what came to the surface in these conversations were your own 
confusion and doubt. He altered your experience of the world from within. 

Think of this method as communication-in-depth. Normal discourse, and even fine writing and 
art, usually only hits people on the surface. Our attempts to communicate with them become absorbed 
in all of the noise that fills their ears in daily life. Even if something we say or do somehow touches an 
emotional chord and creates some kind of connection, it rarely stays in their minds long enough to 
alter how they think and act. A lot of the time, these surface communications are fine; we cannot go 
through life straining to reach everyone— that would be too exhausting. But the power to reach people 
more deeply, to alter their ideas and unpleasant behavior, is sometimes critical. 

What you need to pay attention to is not simply the content of your communication but the f orm- 
-the way you lead people to the conclusions you desire, rather than telling them the message in so 
many words. If you want people to change a bad habit, for example, much more effective than simply 
trying to persuade them to stop is to show them— perhaps by mirroring their bad behavior in some 
way— how annoying that habit feels to other people. If you want to make people with low self-esteem 
feel better about themselves, praise has a superficial effect; instead you must prod them into 
accomplishing something tangible, giving them a real experience. That will translate into a much 
deeper feeling of confidence. If you want to communicate an important idea, you must not preach; 
instead make your readers or listeners connect the dots and come to the conclusion on their own. Make 
them internalize the thought you are trying to communicate; make it seem to emerge from their own 
minds. Such indirect communication has the power to penetrate deep behind people's defenses. 

In speaking this new language, learn to expand your vocabulary beyond explicit communication. 
Silence, for instance, can be used to great effect: by keeping quiet, not responding, you say a lot; by 
not mentioning something that people expect you to talk about, you call attention to this ellipsis, make 
it communicate. Similarly, the details— what Machiavelli calls le cose piccole (the little things)— in a 
text, speech, or work of art have great expressive power. When the famous Roman lawyer and orator 
Cicero wanted to defame the character of someone he was prosecuting, he would not accuse or rant; 
instead he would mention details from the life of the accused— the incredible luxury of his home (was 
it paid for out of illegal means?), the lavishness of his parties, the style of his dress, the little signs 
that he considered himself superior to the average Roman. Cicero would say these things in passing, 
but the subtext was clear. Without hitting listeners over the head, it directed them to a certain 
conclusion. 

In any period it can be dangerous to express ideas that go against the grain of public opinion or 
offend notions of correctness. It is best to seem to conform to these norms, then, by parroting the 
accepted wisdom, including the proper moral ending. But you can use details here and there to say 
something else. If you are writing a novel, for instance, you might put your dangerous opinions in the 
mouth of the villain but express them with such energy and color that they become more interesting 
than the speeches of the hero. Not everyone will understand your innuendos and layers of meaning, but 
some certainly will, at least those with the proper discernment; and mixed messages will excite your 
audience: indirect forms of expression— silence, innuendo, loaded details, deliberate blunders— make 
people feel as if they were participating, uncovering the meaning on their own. The more that people 
participate in the communication process, the more deeply they internalize its ideas. 



Irony. —Irony is in place only as a pedagogic toot, employed by a teacher in dealing with any kind 
of pupil: its objective is humiliation, making ashamed, but of that salutary sort which awakens 
good resolutions and inspires respect and gratitude towards him who treats us thus of the kind we 
feel for a physician. The ironist poses as unknowing, and does so so well that the pupils in 
discussion with him are deceived, grow bold in their belief they know better and expose themselves 
in every way; they abandon circumspection and reveal themselves as they are— up to the moment 
when the lamp they have been holding up to the face of the teacher sends its beams very 
humiliatingly back on to themselves.— Where such a relationship as that between teacher and pupil 
does not obtain, irony is ill-breeding, a vulgar affectation. All ironical writers depend on the 
foolish species of men who together with the author would like to feel themselves superior to all 
others and who regard the author as the mouthpiece of their presumption.— Habituation to irony, 
moreover, like habituation to sarcasm, spoils the character, to which it gradually lends the quality 
of a malicious and jeering superiority: in the end one comes to resemble a snapping dog which has 
learned how to laugh but forgotten how to bite. 

HUMAN, ALL TOO HUMAN, FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 1878 

In putting this strategy into practice, avoid the common mistake of straining to get people's 
attention by using a form that is shocking or strange. The attention you get this way will be superficial 
and short-lived. By using a form that alienates a wide public, you narrow your audience; you will end 
up preaching to the converted. As the case of Machiavelli demonstrates, using a conventional form is 
more effective in the long run, because it attracts a larger audience. Once you have that audience, you 
can insinuate your real (and even shocking) content through details and subtext. 

In war almost everything is judged by its result. If a general leads his army to defeat, his noble 
intentions do not matter; nor does the fact that unforeseen factors may have thrown him off course. He 
lost; no excuse will do. One of Machiavelli's most revolutionary ideas was to apply this standard to 
politics: what matters is not what people say or intend but the results of their actions, whether power 
is increased or decreased. This is what Machiavelli called the "effective truth"— the real truth, in other 
words, what happens in fact, not in words or theories. In examining the career of a pope, for instance, 
Machiavelli would look at the alliances he had built and the wealth and territory he had acquired, not 
at his character or religious proclamations. Deeds and results do not lie. You must learn to apply the 
same barometer to your attempts at communication, and to those of other people. 

If a man says or writes something that he considers revolutionary and that he hopes will change 
the world and improve mankind, but in the end hardly anyone is affected in any real way, then it is not 
revolutionary or progressive at all. Communication that does not advance its cause or produce a 
desired result is just self-indulgent talk, reflecting no more than people's love of their own voice and 
of playing the role of the moral crusader. The effective truth of what they have written or said is that 
nothing has been changed. The ability to reach people and alter their opinions is a serious affair, as 
serious and strategic as war. You must be harsher on yourself and on others: failure to communicate is 
the fault not of the dull-witted audience but of the unstrategic communicator. 

Image: The Stiletto. It is long and 

tapered to a point. It requires no sharpening. In its 

form lies its perfection as an instrument to penetrate cleanly 

and deeply. Whether thrust into the Hank, the back, 

or through the heart, it has a fatal effect 

Authority: I cannot give birth to wisdom myself and the accusation that many make against 
me, that while I question others, I myself bring nothing wise to light due to my lack of 



wisdom, is accurate. The reason for this is as follows: God forces me to serve as a midwife and 
prevents me from giving birth. 

-Socrates (470-399 B.C.) 

REVERSAL 

Even as you plan your communications to make them more consciously strategic, you must develop 
the reverse ability to decode the subtexts, hidden messages, and unconscious signals in what other 
people say. When people speak in vague generalities, for example, and use a lot of abstract terms like 
"justice," "morality," "liberty," and so on, without really ever explaining the specifics of what they are 
talking about, they are almost always hiding something. This is often their own nasty but necessary 
actions, which they prefer to cover up under a screen of righteous verbiage. When you hear such talk, 
be suspicious. 

Meanwhile people who use cutesy, colloquial language, brimming with cliches and slang, may be 
trying to distract you from the thinness of their ideas, trying to win you over not by the soundness of 
their arguments but by making you feel chummy and warm toward them. And people who use 
pretentious, flowery language, crammed with clever metaphors, are often more interested in the sound 
of their own voices than in reaching the audience with a genuine thought. In general, you must pay 
attention to the forms in which people express themselves; never take their content at face value. 



DESTROY FROM WITHIN 



THE INNER-FRONT STRATEGY 



A war can only really be fought against an enemy who shows himself. By infiltrating your opponents' 
ranks, working from within to bring them down, you give them nothing to see or react against--the 
ultimate advantage. From within, you also learn their weaknesses and open up possibilities of sowing 
internal dissension. So hide your hostile intentions. To take something you want, do not fight those 
who have it, but rather join them— then either slowly make it your own or wait for the moment to stage 
a coup d'etat. No structure can stand for long when it rots from within. 

Athene now inspired Prylis, son of Hermes, to suggest that entry should be gained into Troy by 
means of a wooden horse; and Epeius, son of Panopeus, a Phocian from Parnassus, volunteered to 
build one under Athene's supervision. Afterwards, of course, Odysseus claimed all the credit for 

this stratagem [Epeius] built an enormous hollow horse of fir planks, with a trap-door fitted 

into one flank, and large letters cut on the other which consecrated it to Athene: "In thankful 
anticipation of a safe return to their homes, the Greeks dedicate this offering to the Goddess. " 
Odysseus persuaded the bravest of the Greeks to climb fully armed up a rope-ladder and through 
the trap-door into the belly of the horse.... Among them were Menelaus, Odysseus, Diomedes, 
Sthenelus, Acamas, Thoas, and Neoptolemus. Coaxed, threatened, and bribed, Epeius himself joined 
the party. He climbed up last, drew the ladder in after him and, since he alone knew how to work 
the trap-door, took his seat beside the lock. At nightfall, the remaining Greeks under Agamemnon 
followed Odysseus's instructions, which were to burn their camp, put out to sea and wait off 

Tenedos and the Calydnian Islands until the following evening At the break of day, Trojan 

scouts reported that the camp lay in ashes and that the Greeks had departed, leaving a huge horse 
on the seashore. Priam and several of his sons went out to view it and, as they stood staring in 
wonder, Thymoetes was the first to break the silence. "Since this is a gift to Athene," he said, "I 
propose that we take it into Troy and haul it up to her citadel." "No, no!" cried Capys. "Athene 
favoured the Greeks too long; we must either burn it at once or break it open to see what the belly 
contains." But Priam declared: "Thymoetes is right. We will fetch it in on rollers. Let nobody 
desecrate Athene's property." The horse proved too broad to be squeezed through the gates. Even 
when the wall had been breached, it stuck four times. With enormous efforts the Trojans then 
hauled it up to the citadel; but at least took the precaution of repairing the breach behind them.... 
At midnight... Odysseus ordered Epeius to unlock the trapdoor.... Now the Greeks poured silently 
through the moonlit streets, broke into the unguarded houses, and cut the throats of the Trojans as 
they slept. 

THE GREEK MYTHS, VOL. 2, ROBERT GRAVES, 1955 

THE INVISIBLE ENEMY 

Late in 1933, Adolf Hitler appointed the forty-six-year-old Rear Admiral Wilhelm Canaris chief of the 
Abwehr, the secret intelligence and counter-espionage service of the German General Staff. Hitler had 
recently won dictatorial powers as the ruler of Germany, and, with an eye on future conquests in 
Europe, he wanted Canaris to make the Abwehr an agency as efficient as the British Secret Service. 
Canaris was a slightly odd choice for the position. He came from the aristocracy, was not a member of 
the Nazi Party, and had not had a particularly outstanding military career. But Hitler saw traits in 



Canaris that would make him a superior spymaster: cunning in the extreme, a man made for intrigue 
and deception, he knew how to get results. He would also owe his promotion exclusively to Hitler. 

In the years to come, Hitler would have reason to feel proud of his choice. Canaris rigorously 
reorganized the Abwehr and extended its spy networks throughout Europe. Then, in May 1940, he 
provided exceptional intelligence for the blitzkrieg invasion of France and the Low Countries early in 
World War II. And so, in the summer of that same year, Hitler gave Canaris his most important task to 
date: providing intelligence for Operation Sealion, a plan to conquer England. After the blitzkrieg and 
the evacuation of the Allied army at Dunkirk, the British seemed deeply vulnerable, and knocking 
them out of the war at this point would ensure Hitler's conquest of Europe. 

A few weeks into the job, however, Canaris reported that the Germans had underestimated the 
size of the English army and air force. Sealion would require resources much larger than the Fuhrer 
had anticipated; unless Hitler was willing to commit many more troops, it could turn into a mess. This 
was highly disappointing news for Hitler, who had wanted to knock out England in one quick blow. 
With his eye on an imminent invasion of Russia, he was unwilling to commit large numbers to Sealion 
or to spend years subduing the British. Having come to trust Canaris, he abandoned the planned 
invasion. 

That same summer General Alfred Jodl came up with a brilliant plan to damage England in 
another way: using Spain as a base of operations, he would invade the British-owned island of 
Gibraltar, cutting off England's sea routes through the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal to its empire 
in India and points east— a disastrous blow. But the Germans would have to act fast, before the English 
caught on to the threat. Excited by the prospect of ruining England in this indirect way, Hitler once 
again asked Canaris to assess the plan. The Abwehr chief went to Spain, studied the situation, and 
reported back. The moment a German army moved into Spain, he said, the English would see the plan, 
and Gibraltar had elaborate defenses. The Germans would also need the cooperation of Francisco 
Franco, dictator of Spain, who Canaris believed would not be sufficiently helpful. In short: Gibraltar 
was not worth the effort. 

There were many around Hitler who believed that taking Gibraltar was eminently realizable and 
could mean overall victory in the war against Britain. Shocked at Canaris's report, they vocally 
expressed their doubts about the intelligence he had been providing all along. His enigmatic nature- 
he spoke little and was impossible to read— only fueled their suspicions that he was not to be trusted. 
Hitler heard his staff out, but a meeting with Generalissimo Franco to discuss the Gibraltar plan 
indirectly corroborated everything Canaris had said. Franco was difficult and made all kinds of silly 
demands; the Spanish would be impossible to deal with; the logistics were too complicated. Hitler 
quickly lost interest in Jodl's plan. 

In the years that followed, German officials in increasing numbers would come to suspect 
Canaris of disloyalty to the Third Reich, but no one could pin anything concrete on him. And Hitler 
himself had great faith in the Abwehr chief and sent him on critical top-secret missions. One such 
assignment occurred in the summer of 1943, when Marshal Pietro Badoglio, the former chief of the 
Italian General Staff, arrested Benito Mussolini, dictator of Italy and Hitler's staunchest ally. The 
Germans feared that Badoglio might secretly open talks with General Dwight D. Eisenhower for 
Italy's surrender— a devastating blow to the Axis that Hitler could forestall, if necessary, by sending an 
army to Rome, arresting Badoglio, and occupying the capital. But was it necessary? 

Hitler's armies were needed elsewhere, so Canaris was dispatched to assess the likelihood of 
Italy's surrender. He met with his counterpart in the Italian government, General Cesare Ame, then 
arranged for a meeting between high-ranking members of both countries' intelligence services. At the 
meeting, Ame emphatically denied that Badoglio had any intention of betraying Germany; in fact, the 
marshal was fiercely loyal to the cause. And Ame was very convincing. Hitler accordingly left Italy 



alone. A few weeks later, however, Badoglio indeed surrendered to Eisenhower, and the valuable 
Italian fleet moved into Allied hands. Canaris had been fooled— or was it Canaris who had done the 
fooling? 

General Walter Schellenberg, chief of the foreign intelligence branch of the SS, began to 
investigate the Badoglio fiasco and found two men in Ame's service who had listened in on one of 
Canaris's talks with their boss. Canaris, they reported, had known of Badoglio's intentions to surrender 
all along and had collaborated with Ame to deceive Hitler. Surely this time the Abwehr chief had been 
caught in the act and would pay with his life. Schellenberg accumulated a thick dossier of other 
actions that cast more doubts on Canaris. He presented it to Heinrich Himmler, head of the SS, who, 
however, told his subordinate to keep quiet— he would present the dossier to Hitler when the time was 
right. Yet, to Schellenberg's dismay, months went by and Himmler did nothing, except eventually to 
retire Canaris with honors from the service. 

Shortly after Canaris's retirement, his diaries fell into the hands of the SS. They revealed that he 
had conspired against Hitler from the beginning of his service as Abwehr chief, even plotting to 
assassinate the Fuhrer in schemes that had only barely misfired. Canaris was sent to a concentration 
camp, where, in April 1945, he was tortured and killed. 

Interpretation 

Wilhelm Canaris was a devoutly patriotic and conservative man. In the earliest days of the Nazi 
Party's rise to power, he had come to believe that Hitler would lead his beloved Germany to 
destruction. But what could he do? He was just one man, and to raise his voice against Hitler would 
get him no more than a little publicity and an early death. Canaris cared only about results. So he kept 
quiet, and, when offered the job of Abwehr chief, he seized his opportunity. At first he bided his time, 
gaining credibility by his work in the Abwehr and getting to understand the inner workings of the Nazi 
government. Meanwhile he secretly organized a group of like-minded conspirators, the Schwarze 
Kapelle (Black Orchestra), who would hatch several plots to kill Hitler. From his position in the 
Abwehr, Canaris was to some extent able to protect the Schwarze Kapelle from investigation. He also 
quietly gathered intelligence on the dirtiest secrets of high-ranking Nazis like Himmler and let them 
know that any move against him would result in revelations that would ruin them. 

Assigned to prepare for Operation Sealion, Canaris doctored the intelligence to make England 
look much more formidable than it was. Assigned to investigate an invasion of Gibraltar, he secretly 
told the Spanish that to let Germany use their country would spell disaster: Germany would never 
leave. Hence Franco's alienating treatment of Hitler. In both of these cases, Canaris exploited Hitler's 
impatience for quick and easy victories to discourage him from ventures that could have easily and 
irrevocably turned the war in his favor. Finally, in the case of Badoglio, Canaris understood Hitler's 
weak spot— a paranoid concern with the loyalty of others— and coached Ame on how to appeal to this 
weakness and make a show of Italy's devotion to the Axis cause. The results of Canaris's work from 
the inside are astounding: one man played a major role in saving England, Spain, and Italy from 
disaster, arguably turning the tide of the war. The resources of the German war machine were 
essentially at his disposal, to disrupt and derail its efforts. 

As the story of Canaris demonstrates, if there is something you want to fight or destroy, it is 
often best to repress your desire to act out your hostility, revealing your position and letting the other 
side know your intentions. What you gain in publicity, and perhaps in feeling good about expressing 
yourself openly, you lose in a curtailment of your power to cause real damage, particularly if the 
enemy is strong. 

Instead the ultimate strategy is to seem to stay on the enemy side, burrowing deep into its heart. 
From there you can gather valuable information: weaknesses to attack, incriminating evidence to 



publicize. Here subtle maneuvers, like passing along false information or steering your opponent into 
a self-destructive policy, can have large effects— much larger than anything you could do from the 
outside. The enemy's powers become weapons you can use against it, a kind of turncoat armory at 
your disposal. It is hard for most people to imagine that someone who outwardly plays the part of a 
loyal supporter or friend can secretly be a foe. This makes your hostile intentions and maneuvers 
relatively easy to cloak. When you are invisible to the enemy, there is no limit to the destructive 
powers at your command. 

Speak deferentially, listen respectfully, follow his command, and accord with him in everything. He 
will never imagine you might be in conflict with him. Our treacherous measures will then be 

settled. 

—Tai Rung, Six Secret Teachings (circa fourth century B.C.) 
THE FRIENDLY TAKEOVER 

In the summer of 1929, Andre Breton, the thirty-three-year-old leader of Paris's avant-garde surrealist 
movement, saw a private screening of a film called Un Chien Andalou. It was directed by a Spanish 
member of the group, Luis Bunuel, and its first image showed a man slicing open a woman's eye with 
a knife. This, Breton exclaimed, was the first surrealist film. Un Chien Andalou generated excitement 
in part because of the contribution to it of a new artist on the scene, Salvador Dali, a friend and 
collaborator of Bunuel's. The director spoke highly to Breton of his fellow Spaniard, whose paintings, 
he said, could certainly be considered surrealist and whose personality was supremely peculiar. Soon 
others, too, were talking about Dali, discussing what he called his "paranoid-critical" method of 
painting: he delved deep into his dreams and unconscious and interpreted the images he found there, 
no matter what their content, in delirious detail. Dali still lived in Spain, but Breton was suddenly 
seeing his name everywhere he went. Then, in November 1929, the twenty-five-year-old Dali had his 
first major show in a Paris gallery, and Breton was transfixed by the images. He wrote of the 
exhibition, "For the first time the windows of the mind had opened wide." 

The late 1920s were a difficult period for Breton. The movement he had founded some five years 
earlier was stagnating, its members constantly bickering over ideological points that bored Breton to 
tears. In truth, surrealism was on the verge of becoming passe. Perhaps Dali could offer the fresh 
blood it needed: his art, his ideas, and his provocative character might make surrealism something 
people talked about again. With all this in mind, Breton invited Dali into the movement, and the 
Spaniard happily accepted. Dali moved to Paris and established himself there. 

For the next few years, Breton's strategy seemed to be working. Dali's scandalous paintings were 
the talk of Paris. His exhibitions caused riots. Suddenly everyone was interested in surrealism again, 
even younger artists. But by 1933, Breton was beginning to rue his inclusion of Dali. He had begun to 
get letters from the Spaniard expressing great interest in Hitler as a source of paranoiac inspiration. 
Only the surrealists, Dali felt, were capable of "saying pretty things on the subject" of Hitler; he even 
wrote of sexually charged dreams about Hitler. As news of Dali's infatuation with the Fuhrer spread 
within the movement, it provoked a great deal of argument. Many surrealists had communist 
sympathies and were disgusted by the Spanish artist's musings. To make matters worse, he included in 
one enormous painting an image of Lenin in a grotesque pose— exposing oversized buttocks (nine feet 
long), propped on a crutch. Many in the surrealist group admired Lenin; was Dali being deliberately 
provocative? After Breton told Dali he disliked this rendition of the human buttocks and anus, a 
delirious profusion of anus images suddenly began to populate the artist's paintings. 

Throuahout his revolutionarv and missionarv travels. Hasan Header of the Nizari Ismailisl was 



searching for an impregnable fortress from which to conduct his resistance to the Seljuk empire. In 
about 1088, he finally chose the castle of Alamut, built on a narrow ridge on a high rock in the 
heart of the Elburz Mountains in a region known as the Rudbar. The castle dominated an enclosed 
cultivated valley thirty miles long and three miles across at its widest, approximately six thousand 
feet above sea level. Several villages dotted the valley, and their inhabitants were particularly 
receptive to the ascetic piety of Hasan. The castle was accessible only with the greatest difficulty 
through a narrow gorge of the Alamut River.... Hasan employed a careful strategy to take over the 
castle, which had been granted to its current Shiite owner, named Mahdi, by the Seljuk sultan 
Malikshah. First, Hasan sent his trusted dai Husayn Qai-ni and two others to win converts in the 
neighboring villages. Next, many of the residents and soldiers of Alamut were secretly converted to 
Ismailism. Finally, in September 1090, Hasan himself was secretly smuggled into the castle. When 
Mahdi realized that Hasan had in fact quietly taken over his fortress, he left peacefully.... 

THE TEMPLARS AND THE ASSASSINS, JAMES WASSERMAN, 2001 

By early 1934, Breton could stand no more, and he issued a statement, cosigned by several 
members, proposing Dali's expulsion from the surrealist group. The movement was split down the 
middle; Dali had both supporters and enemies. Finally a meeting was called to debate the issue. Dali 
had a fever and a sore throat; he came to the meeting wearing half a dozen layers of clothing and with 
a thermometer in his mouth. As Breton paced the room, listing the reasons for his banishment, Dali 
began to take off and put on his overcoat, jacket, and sweaters, trying to regulate his temperature. It 
was hard for anyone to pay attention to Breton. 

Finally Dali was asked to respond. "I had painted both Lenin and Hitler on the basis of dreams," 
he said, the thermometer in his mouth making him spit many of his words. "Lenin's anamorphic 
buttock was not insulting, but the very proof of my fidelity to surrealism." He continued to put on and 
take off clothing. "All taboos are forbidden, or else a list has to be made of those to be observed, and 
let Breton formally state that the kingdom of surrealist poetry is nothing but a little domain used for 
the house arrest of those convicted felons placed under surveillance by the vice squad or the 
Communist Party." 

The members of the circle were perplexed to say the least: Dali had turned their meeting into a 
kind of surrealist performance, both making fun of the creative freedom they advocated and claiming 
it for himself. He had also made them laugh. A vote to exclude him would only confirm the 
accusations he had leveled at them. For the time being, they decided to leave him alone, but in the 
meeting's aftermath it was clear that the surrealist movement was now more divided than ever. 

At the end of that year, Dali disappeared to New York. Word came back to Paris that he had 
completely conquered the art world in America, making surrealism the hottest movement around. In 
the years to come, he would actually emigrate to the United States, and his face would grace the cover 
of Time magazine. From New York his fame spread far, wide, and around the world. Meanwhile the 
surrealists themselves faded quietly from public view, marginalized by other art movements. In 1939, 
Breton, disgusted by his lack of control over Dali, finally expelled the Spanish artist from the group, 
but by then it hardly mattered: Dali himself had become synonymous with surrealism, and it would 
stay that way long after the surrealist movement had died. 

Interpretation 

Salvador Dali was an extremely ambitious man. Although he appeared eccentric to say the least, his 
diaries show the extent to which he applied strategy to get what he wanted. Languishing in Spain early 
on in his career, he saw the importance of capturing the Paris art world, the center of the modern-art 



movement, if he were to rise to the heights of fame. And if he were to make it in Paris, his name 
would have to be attached to some kind of movement— that would demonstrate his avant-garde status 
and give him free publicity. Considering the nature of his work and paranoiac-critical method, 
surrealism was the only logical choice. Of course it helped that Dali's good friend Bunuel was already 
a member of the group and that his lover, Gala, was also the wife of Paul Eluard, one of surrealism's 
principal authors and thinkers. Through Bunuel, Gala, and a few others (people Dali called 
"messengers" and "porters"), he spread his name strategically throughout Paris and aimed himself 
directly at Breton. In truth, Dali despised any kind of organized group and actively disliked Breton, 
but both could be useful to him. By insinuating his presence through others and suggesting that he was 
a surrealist avant la lettre, he cleverly managed to get Breton to invite him into the group. 

Now, as a true surrealist, an official insider, Dali could continue to wage his insidious war. At 
first he made a show of being a loyal member of the group, the platform from which he spent several 
years winning over Paris with his striking paintings. The surrealists were grateful for the new life he 
had given them, but in reality he was using their name and presence to propel his career. Then, once 
his fame was secure, he proceeded to dynamite the group from the inside. The weaker the surrealists 
were internally, the more he could dominate them publicly. Dali deliberately chose Hitler and Lenin 
as images he knew would disgust many in the group. That would both bring out Breton's totalitarian 
side and cause a major split among the members. Dali's "performance" at the meeting to expel him 
was a surrealist masterpiece in itself, and a strategic blow to any vestiges of group unity. Finally, 
when the movement was riven with division, he scampered off to New York to complete his 
campaign. Appropriating the seductive name of surrealism for himself, he would go down in history 
as its most famous member, far more famous than Breton. 

It is hard to make your way in the world alone. Alliances can help, but if you are starting out, it is 
hard to get the right people interested in an alliance with you; there is nothing in it for them. The 
wisest strategy is often to join the group that can best serve your long-term interests, or the one with 
which you have the most affinity. Instead of trying to conquer this group from the outside, you burrow 
your way into it. As an insider you can gather valuable information about how it functions and 
particularly about its members' hypocrisies and weaknesses— knowledge you can use to wage insidious 
intraorganizational warfare. From the inside you can divide and conquer. 

Remember: your advantage here is that, unlike the other members, you have no sentimental 
attachment to the group; your only allegiance is to yourself. That gives you the freedom you need to 
make the manipulative and destructive maneuvers that will propel you to the fore at the others' 
expense. 

If you decide to wage a war for the total triumph of your individuality, you must begin by 
inexorably destroying those who have the greatest affinity with you. 

-Salvador Dali (1904-1989) 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

The most common form of defense in old-fashioned warfare was the fortress or walled city, and 
military leaders strategized for centuries about how to take such structures. The fortress presented a 
simple problem: it was designed to be impenetrable, to require such an effort to take it that unless 
doing so was strategically essential, an army would tend to pass it by. The conventional strategy 
against the fortress was to scale or breach its walls, using siege engines and battering rams. Often that 
meant first besieging it, creating around it circles known as "lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation" that would prevent supplies and reinforcements from coming in and the defenders 



from leaving. The city's inhabitants would slowly starve and weaken, making it possible eventually to 
breach the walls and take the castle. These sieges tended to be quite long and bloody. 

Over the centuries, however, certain enlightened strategists hit upon a different way to bring 
down the walls. Their strategy was based on a simple premise: the apparent strength of the fortress is 
an illusion, for behind its walls are people who are trapped, afraid, even desperate. The city's leaders 
have essentially run out of options; they can only put their faith in the fortress's architecture. To lay 
siege to these walls is to mistake the appearance of strength for reality. If in fact the walls are hiding 
great weakness within, then the proper strategy is to bypass them and aim for the interior. This can be 
done literally, by digging tunnels beneath the walls, undermining their strength— a conventional 
military strategy. A better, more devious route is to infiltrate people inside them or to work with the 
city's disaffected inhabitants. This is known as "opening an inner front"— finding a group on the inside 
who will work on your behalf to spread discontent and will eventually betray the fortress into your 
hands, sparing you a long siege. 

In late January 1968, the North Vietnamese launched the famous Tet Offensive against the South 
Vietnamese and American armies. Among their targets was Hue, the ancient capital of Vietnam and a 
city of great religious significance for the Vietnamese people. In the center of Hue is a massive fort 
called the Citadel, and within the Citadel is the Imperial Palace compound, the heart and soul of Hue. 
The Citadel has incredibly thick and high walls and is surrounded on all sides by water. In 1968 it was 
guarded by American soldiers and their allies. Yet the North Vietnamese were somehow able to take 
the Citadel with remarkable ease. They held it for several weeks, then disappeared from Hue as if by 
magic after a massive U.S. counterattack. The Citadel was unimportant to them as a physical or 
strategic possession; what they were after was the symbolism of being able to take it, showing the 
world that American invincibility was a myth. 

The capture of the Citadel was a remarkable feat, and this is how it was done. Months before Tet, 
the North Vietnamese began to infiltrate men into the city and to organize those of their sympathizers 
who already lived in Hue and worked inside the Citadel. They got hold of detailed plans of the 
fortress, which allowed them to dig elaborate tunnels under its walls. They were also able to leave 
stockpiles of weapons at key points. During the Tet holiday, they infiltrated even more of their men 
into the city, dressed as peasants. Confederates inside the fortress helped them to overrun some of the 
guard posts and open the gates. Melting into the local population, they made it impossible for the 
Citadel's defenders to distinguish friend from foe. Finally, having reconnoitered the location of the 
concentrated command structure inside the Citadel, the North Vietnamese were able to take it out 
right away, leaving the defenders unable to communicate with one another. This created mass 
confusion, and in the process the defense of the Citadel collapsed. 

The North Vietnamese called this strategy the "blooming lotus." It has deep roots in Asian 
military thinking, and its applications go far beyond war. Instead of focusing on the enemy's 
formidable front, on capturing key points in the periphery of its defenses and finding a way through 
them (the traditional Western approach), the lotus strategy aims first and foremost at the center— the 
soft and vulnerable parts within. The goal is to funnel soldiers and confederates into this central area 
by whatever means possible and to attack it first in order to spread confusion. Rather than trying to 
penetrate defenses, it infiltrates them. This includes the minds of the enemy soldiers and officers— 
strategizing to get under their skin, to unbalance their reasoning powers, to soften them up from 
within. As with the lotus flower, everything unfolds from the center of the target. 

To attack or to intervene. --We often make the mistake of actively opposing a tendency or party or 
age because we happen to have seen only its external side, its deliquescence or the "faults of its 
virtues" necessarily adhering to it--perhaps because we ourselves have participated in them to a 



marked degree. Then we turn our back on them and go off in an opposite direction; but it would be 
better if we sought out their good and strong side instead or evolved and developed it in ourself It 
requires, to be sure, a more penetrating eye and a more favorable inclination to advance what is 
imperfect and evolving than to see through it in its imperfection and deny it. 

HUMAN, ALL TOO HUMAN, FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 1878 

The basic principle here is that it is easiest to topple a structure— a wall, a group, a defensive 
mind— from the inside out. When something begins to rot or fall apart from within, it collapses of its 
own weight— a far better way to bring it down than ramming yourself against its walls. In attacking 
any group, the lotus strategist thinks first of opening an inner front. Confederates on the inside will 
provide valuable intelligence on the enemy's vulnerabilities. They will silently and subtly sabotage 
him. They will spread internal dissension and division. The strategy can weaken the enemy to the 
point where you can finish him off with a penetrating blow; it can also bring down the enemy in and of 
itself. 

A variation on the lotus strategy is to befriend your enemies, worming your way into their hearts 
and minds. As your targets' friend, you will naturally learn their needs and insecurities, the soft 
interior they try so hard to hide. Their guard will come down with a friend. And even later on, when 
you play out your treacherous intentions, the lingering resonance of your friendship will still confuse 
them, letting you keep on manipulating them by toying with their emotions or pushing them into 
overreactions. For a more immediate effect, you can try a sudden act of kindness and generosity that 
gets people to lower their defenses— the Trojan Horse strategy. (For ten long years, the Greeks battered 
the walls of Troy to no effect; the simple gift of a wooden horse let them sneak a few men into Troy 
and open the gates from within.) 

The lotus strategy is widely applicable. When confronted by something difficult or thorny, do not 
be distracted or discouraged by its formidable outer appearance; think your way into the soft core, the 
center from which the problem blossoms. Perhaps the source of your problem is a particular person; 
perhaps it is yourself and your own stale ideas; perhaps it is the dysfunctional organization of a group. 
Knowing the problem's core gives you great power to change it from the inside out. Your first thought 
must always be to infiltrate to the center— whether in thought or in action— never to whale away at the 
periphery or just pound at the walls. 

If there is someone on the inside whom you need to get rid of or thwart, the natural tendency is to 
consider conspiring with others in your group who feel the same way. In most conspiracies the goal is 
some large-scale action to topple the leader and seize power. The stakes are high, which is why 
conspiracies are so often difficult and dangerous. The main weakness in any conspiracy is usually 
human nature: the higher the number of people who are in on the plot, the higher the odds that 
someone will reveal it, whether deliberately or accidentally. As Benjamin Franklin said, "Three may 
keep a secret if two of them are dead." No matter how confident you may be of your fellow 
conspirators, you cannot know for certain what is going on in their minds— the doubts they may be 
having, the people they may be talking to. 

A prince need trouble little about conspiracies when the people are well disposed, but when they 
are hostile and hold him in hatred, then he must fear everything and everybody. 

NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI, 1469-1527 

There are a few precautions you can take. Keep the number of conspirators as small as possible. 
Involve them in the details of the plot only as necessary; the less they know, the less they have to blab. 



Revealing the schedule of your plan as late as possible before you all act will give them no time to 
back out. Then, once the plan is described, stick to it. Nothing sows more doubts in conspirators' 
minds than last-minute changes. Even given all this insurance, keep in mind that most conspiracies 
fail and, in their failure, create all kinds of unintended consequences. Even the successful plot to 
assassinate Julius Caesar led not to the restoration of the Roman Republic, as the conspirators 
intended, but eventually to the undemocratic regime of the emperor Augustus. Too few conspirators 
and you lack the strength to control the consequences; too many and the conspiracy will be exposed 
before it bears fruit. 

In destroying anything from within, you must be patient and resist the lure of large-scale, 
dramatic action. As Canaris showed, the placement of little wrenches in the machinery is just as 
destructive in the long run, and safer because harder to trace. Consider the ability to dissuade your 
opponents from acting aggressively or to make their plans misfire as a kind of battlefield victory, even 
if your triumph is surreptitious. A few such victories and your enemy will fall apart from within. 

Finally, morale plays a crucial part in any war, and it is always wise to work to undermine the 
morale of the enemy troops. The Chinese call this "removing the firewood from under the cauldron." 
You can attempt this from the outside, through propaganda, but that often has the opposite effect, 
reinforcing the cohesion of soldiers and civilians in the face of an alien force trying to win them over. 
It is much more effective to find sympathizers within their ranks, who will spread discontent among 
them like a disease. When soldiers see those on their own side having doubts about the cause they are 
fighting for, they are generally demoralized and vulnerable to more disaffection. If their leaders 
overreact to this threat by punishing grumblers, they play into your hands, representing themselves as 
unjust and heavy-handed; if they leave the problem alone, it will only spread; and if they start to see 
enemies everywhere around them, their paranoia will cloud their strategic abilities. Using an inner 
front to spread dissension is often enough to give you the advantage you need to overwhelm the 
enemy. 

Image: The Termite. 
From deep within the 
i NM tu re 
of the house, 
the termite silently 
eats away at the wood, 
its armies patiently 
taring thmugh beams 
and supports. The 
work goes unnoticed, 
but not the result. 

Authority: The worst [military policy is] to assault walled cities.... If your commander, unable 
to control his temper, sends your troops swarming at the walls, your casualties will be one in 
three and still you will not have taken the city.... Therefore the expert in using the military 
subdues the enemy's forces without going to battle, takes the enemy's walled cities without 
launching an attack. 

Sun-tzu (fourth century B.C.) 

REVERSAL 

There are always likely to be disgruntled people in your own group who will be liable to turning 
against you from the inside. The worst mistake is to be paranoid, suspecting one and all and trying to 
monitor their every move. Your only real safeguard against conspiracies and saboteurs is to keep your 



troops satisfied, engaged in their work, and united by their cause. They will tend to police themselves 
and turn in any grumblers who are trying to foment trouble from within. It is only in unhealthy and 
decaying bodies that cancerous cells can take root. 



DOMINATE WHILE SEEMING TO SUBMIT 



THE PASSIVE-AGGRESSION STRATEGY 



Any attempt to bend people to your will is a form of aggression. And in a world where political 
considerations are paramount, the most effective form of aggression is the best-hidden one: 
aggression behind a compliant, even loving exterior. To follow the passive-aggressive strategy, you 
must seem to go along with people, offering no resistance. But actually you dominate the situation. 
You are noncommittal, even a little helpless, but that only means that everything revolves around you. 
Some people may sense what you are up to and get angry. Don't worry— just make sure you have 
disguised your aggression enough that you can deny it exists. Do it right and they will feel guilty for 
accusing you. Passive aggression is a popular strategy; you must learn how to defend yourself against 
the vast legions of passive-aggressive warriors who will assail you in your daily life. 

Gandhi and his associates repeatedly deplored the inability of their people to give organized, 
effective, violent resistance against injustice and tyranny. His own experience was corroborated by 
an unbroken series of reiterations from all the leaders of India—that India could not practice 
physical warfare against her enemies. Many reasons were given, including weakness, lack of arms, 

having been beaten into submission, and other arguments of a similar nature Confronted with 

the issue of what means he could employ against the British, we come to the other criteria 
previously mentioned; that the kind of means selected and how they can be used is significantly 
dependent upon the face of the enemy, or the character of his opposition. Gandhi's opposition not 
only made the effective use of passive resistance possible but practically invited it. His enemy was 
a British administration characterized by an old, aristocratic, liberal tradition, one which granted 
a good deal of freedom to its colonials and which always had operated on a pattern of using, 
absorbing, seducing, or destroying, through flattery or corruption, the revolutionary leaders who 
arose from the colonial ranks. This was the kind of opposition that would have tolerated and 
ultimately capitulated before the tactic of passive resistance. 

RULES FOR RADICALS, SAUL D. ALINSKY, 1971 

THE GUILT WEAPON 

In December 1929 the group of Englishmen who governed India were feeling a little nervous. The 
Indian National Congress— the country's main independence movement— had just broken off talks over 
the proposal that Britain would gradually return autonomous rule to the subcontinent. Instead the 
Congress was now calling for nothing less than immediate and total independence, and it had asked 
Mahatma Gandhi to lead a civil-disobedience campaign to initiate this struggle. Gandhi, who had 
studied law in London years before, had invented a form of passive-resistant protest in 1906, while 
working as a barrister in South Africa. In India in the early 1920s, he had led civil-disobedience 
campaigns against the British that had created quite a stir, had landed him in prison, and had made 
him the most revered man in the country. For the British, dealing with him was never easy; despite his 
frail appearance, he was uncompromising and relentless. 

Although Gandhi believed in and practiced a rigorous form of non-violence, the colonial officers 
of the British Raj were fearful: at a time when the English economy was weak, they imagined him 
organizing a boycott of British goods, not to mention mass demonstrations in the streets of India's 
cities, a police nightmare. 



The man in charge of the Raj's strategy in combating the independence movement was the 
viceroy of India, Lord Edward Irwin. Although Irwin admired Gandhi personally, he had decided to 
respond to him rapidly and with force— he could not let the situation get out of hand. He waited 
anxiously to see what Gandhi would do. The weeks went by, and finally, on March 2, Irwin received a 
letter from Gandhi— rather touching in its honesty— that revealed the details of the civil-disobedience 
campaign he was about to launch. It was to be a protest against the salt tax. The British held a 
monopoly on India's production of salt, even though it could easily be gathered by anyone on the 
coast. They also levied a rather high tax on it. This was quite a burden for the poorest of the poor in 
India, for whom salt was their only condiment. Gandhi planned to lead a march of his followers from 
his ashram near Bombay (present-day Mumbai) to the coastal town of Dandi, where he would gather 
sea salt left on the shore by the waves and encourage Indians everywhere to do the same. All this 
could be prevented, he wrote to Irwin, if the viceroy would immediately repeal the salt tax. 

Irwin read this letter with a sense of relief. He imagined the sixty-year-old Gandhi, rather fragile 
and leaning on a bamboo cane, leading his ragtag followers from his ashram— fewer than eighty 
people— on a two-hundred-mile march to the sea, where he would gather some salt from the sands. 
Compared to what Irwin and his staff had been expecting, the protest seemed almost ludicrously small 
in scale. What was Gandhi thinking? Had he lost touch with reality? Even some members of the Indian 
National Congress were deeply disappointed by his choice of protest. In any event, Irwin had to 
rethink his strategy. It simply would not do to harass or arrest this saintly old man and his followers 
(many of them women). That would look very bad. It would be better to leave him alone, avoiding the 
appearance of a heavy-handed response and letting the crisis play out and die down. In the end the 
ineffectiveness of this campaign would somewhat discredit Gandhi, breaking his spell over the Indian 
masses. The independence movement might fracture or at least lose some momentum, leaving 
England in a stronger position in the long run. 

As Irwin watched Gandhi's preparations for the march, he became still more convinced that he 
had chosen the right strategy. Gandhi was framing the event as almost religious in quality, like Lord 
Buddha's famous march to attain divine wisdom, or Lord Rama's retreat in the Ramayana. His 
language became increasingly apocalyptic: "We are entering upon a life-and-death struggle, a holy 
war." This seemed to resonate with the poor, who began to flock to Gandhi's ashram to hear him 
speak. He called in film crews from all over the world to record the march, as if it were a momentous 
historical event. Irwin himself was a religious man and saw himself as the representative of a God- 
fearing, civilized nation. It would redound to England's credit to be seen to leave this saintly man 
untouched on his procession to the sea. 

Gandhi and his followers left their ashram on March 12, 1930. As the group passed from village 
to village, their ranks began to swell. With each passing day, Gandhi was bolder. He called on students 
throughout India to leave their studies and join him in the march. Thousands responded. Large crowds 
gathered along the way to see him pass; his speeches to them grew more and more inflammatory. He 
seemed to be trying to bait the English into arresting him. On April 6 he led his followers into the sea 
to purify themselves, then collected some salt from the shore. Word quickly spread throughout India 
that Gandhi had broken the salt law. 

Irwin followed these events with increasing alarm. It dawned on him that Gandhi had tricked 
him: instead of responding quickly and decisively to this seemingly innocent march to the sea, the 
viceroy had left Gandhi alone, allowing the march to gain momentum. The religious symbolism that 
seemed so harmless had stirred the masses, and the salt issue had somehow become a lightning rod for 
disaffection with English policy. Gandhi had shrewdly chosen an issue that the English would not 
recognize as threatening but that would resonate with Indians. Had Irwin responded by arresting 
Gandhi immediately, the whole thing might have died down. Now it was too late; to arrest him at this 



point would only add fuel to the fire. Yet to leave him alone would show weakness and cede him the 
initiative. Meanwhile nonviolent demonstrations were breaking out in cities and villages all over 
India, and to respond to them with violence would only make the demonstrators more sympathetic to 
moderate Indians. Whatever Irwin did, it seemed, would make things worse. And so he fretted, held 
endless meetings, and did nothing. 

It is impossible to win a contest with a helpless opponent since if you win you have won nothing. 
Each blow you strike is unreturned so that all you can feel is guilt for having struck while at the 
same time experiencing the uneasy suspicion that the helplessness is calculated. 

STRATEGIES OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, JAY HALEY, 1 963 

In the days to come, the cause rippled outward. Thousands of Indians traveled to India's coasts to 
collect salt as Gandhi had. Large cities saw mass demonstrations in which this illegal salt was given 
away or sold at a minimal price. One form of nonviolent protest cascaded into another— a Congress-led 
boycott of British goods, for one. Finally, on Irwin's orders, the British began to respond to the 
demonstrations with force. And on May 4 they arrested Gandhi and took him to prison, where he 
would stay for nine months without trial. 

Huang Ti, the legendary Yellow Emperor and reputed ancestor of the Chou dynasty, the historical 
paradigm of concord and civilization, is said to have brought harmony from chaos, tamed the 
barbarians and wild beasts, cleared the forests and marshes, and invented the "five harmonious 
sounds," not through an act of epic bloodshed, but through his superior virtue, by adapting and 
yielding to "natural conditions" and to the Will of Heaven. Confucianism henceforth repudiates as 
unworkable the idea of military solutions to human problems. Huang Ti's most notable heir, we are 
told, was Ti Yao, a gentleman who "naturally and without effort," embraced reverence, 
courteousness, and intelligence. Nevertheless, during his reign, the Deluge, mythology's universal 
symbol of anomie, threatened to inundate the land. Thus it fell upon him to appoint a successor to 
preserve the order of his own son. Ti Yao chose the most qualified man for the job, the venerable 
Shun, who had in various tests already demonstrated a capacity to harmonize human affairs 

through righteousness Shun in turn selected Yu the Sage to engineer an end to the flood. 

Because Yu refused wine and always acted appropriately, moving with and not resisting nature, the 
Way of Heaven (T'ien Tao) was revealed to him. He subsequently harnessed the river waters not by 
fighting against them with a dam, but by yielding to them and clearing for them a wider channel 
within which to run. Were it not for Yu, so the story goes, who herein personified the wisdom of 
both Confucius and Lao-tzu, the Taoist prophet, we would all be fish. 

RELIGIOUS MYTHOLOGY AND THE ART OF WAR, JAMES A. AHO, 1981 

Gandhi's arrest sparked a conflagration of protest. On May 21 a group of 2,500 Indians marched 
peacefully on the government's Dharasana Salt Works, which was defended by armed Indian 
constables and British officers. When the marchers advanced on the factory, they were struck down 
with steel-plated clubs. Instructed in Gandhi's methods of nonviolence, the demonstrators made no 
attempt to defend themselves, simply submitting to the blows that rained down on them. Those who 
had not been hit continued to march until almost every last one had been clubbed. It was a nauseating 
scene that got a great deal of play in the press. Similar incidents all over India helped to destroy the 
last sentimental attachment any Indians still had toward England. 

To end the spiraling unrest, Irwin was finally forced to negotiate with Gandhi, and, on several 



issues, to give ground— an unprecedented event for an English imperialist viceroy. Although the end of 
the Raj would take several years, the Salt March would prove to be the beginning of the end, and in 
1947 the English finally left India without a fight. 

Interpretation 

Gandhi was a deceptively clever strategist whose frail, even saintly appearance constantly misled his 
adversaries into underestimating him. The key to any successful strategy is to know both one's enemy 
and oneself, and Gandhi, educated in London, understood the English well. He judged them to be 
essentially liberal people who saw themselves as upholding traditions of political freedom and 
civilized behavior. This self-image— though riddled with contradictions, as indicated by their 
sometimes brutal behavior in their colonies— was deeply important to the English. The Indians, on the 
other hand, had been humiliated by many years of subservience to their English overlords. They were 
largely unarmed and in no position to engage in an insurrection or guerrilla war. If they rebelled 
violently, as other colonies had done, the English would crush them and claim to be acting out of self- 
defense; their civilized self-image would suffer no damage. The use of nonviolence, on the other 
hand— an ideal and philosophy that Gandhi deeply valued and one that had a rich tradition in India- 
would exploit to perfection the English reluctance to respond with force unless absolutely necessary. 
To attack people who were protesting peacefully would not jibe with the Englishman's sense of his 
own moral purity. Made to feel confused and guilty, the English would be paralyzed with ambivalence 
and would relinquish the strategic initiative. 

The Salt March is perhaps the quintessential example of Gandhi's strategic brilliance. First, he 
deliberately chose an issue that the British would consider harmless, even laughable. To respond with 
force to a march about salt would have given an Englishman trouble. Then, by identifying his 
apparently trivial issue in his letter to Irwin, Gandhi made space for himself in which to develop the 
march without fear of repression. He used that space to frame the march in an Indian context that 
would give it wide appeal. The religious symbolism he found for it had another function as well: it 
heightened the paralysis of the British, who were quite religious themselves in their own way and 
could not countenance repressing a spiritual event. Finally, like any good showman, Gandhi made the 
march dramatically visual and used the press to give it maximum exposure. 

Once the march gained momentum, it was too late to stop it. Gandhi had sparked a fire, and the 
masses were now deeply engaged in the struggle. Whatever Irwin did at this point would make the 
situation worse. Not only did the Salt March become the model for future protests, but it was clearly 
the turning point in India's struggle for independence. 

Many people today are as ambivalent as the English were about having power and authority. 
They need power to survive, yet at the same time they have an equally great need to believe in their 
own goodness. In this context to fight people with any kind of violence makes you look aggressive and 
ugly. And if they are stronger than you are, in effect you are playing into their hands, justifying a 
heavy-handed response from them. Instead it is the height of strategic wisdom to prey upon people's 
latent guilt and liberal ambivalence by making yourself look benign, gentle, even passive. That will 
disarm them and get past their defenses. If you take action to challenge and resist them, you must do it 
morally, righteously, peacefully. If they cannot help themselves and respond with force, they will look 
and feel bad; if they hesitate, you have the upper hand and an opening to determine the whole dynamic 
of the war. It is almost impossible to fight people who throw up their hands and do not resist in the 
usual aggressive way. It is completely confusing and disabling. Operating in this way, you inflict guilt 
as if it were a kind of weapon. In a political world, your passive, moralistic resistance will paralyze 
the enemy. 



I was a believer in the politics of petitions, deputations and friendly negotiations. But all these 
have gone to dogs. I know that these are not the ways to bring this Government round. Sedition has 

become my religion. Ours is a nonviolent war. 

-Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1947) 

PASSIVE POWER 

Early in 1820 a revolution broke out in Spain, followed a few months later by one in Naples, which at 
that time was a city-state incorporated within the Austrian Empire. Forced to accept liberal 
constitutions modeled on that of revolutionary France some thirty years earlier, the kings of both 
countries had reason to fear that they also faced the same fate as the French king of that period, Louis 
XVI, beheaded in 1793. Meanwhile the leaders of Europe's great powers— England, Austria, and 
Prussia— quaked at the thought of unrest and radicalism spreading across their borders, which had only 
recently been stabilized by the defeat of Napoleon. They all wanted to protect themselves and halt the 
tide of revolution. 

The devotion of his soldiers to him, affirmed in many stories, must be a fact. [Julius Caesar] could 
not have done what he did without it. The speech in which it is always said he quelled a mutiny with 
a single word, calling his men not fellow-soldiers as was his custom, but citizens, civilians, shows a 
great deal more about his methods than the mere clever use of a term. It was a most critical 
moment for him. He was in Rome after Pompey's defeat, on the point of sailing for Africa, to put 
down the powerful senatorial army there. In the city he was surrounded by bitter enemies. His 
whole dependence was his army, and the best and most trusted legion in it mutinied. They nearly 
killed their officer; they marched to Rome and claimed their discharge; they would serve Caesar no 
longer. He sent for them, telling them to bring their swords with them, a direction perfectly 
characteristic of him. Everything told of him shows his unconcern about danger to himself. Face to 
face with them, he asked them to state their case and listened while they told him all they had done 
and suffered and been poorly rewarded for, and demanded to be discharged. His speech in answer 
was also characteristic, very gentle, very brief, exactly to the point: "You say well, citizens. You 
have worked hard--you have suffered much. You desire your discharge. You have it. I discharge you 
all. You shall have your recompense. It shall never be said of me that I made use of you when I was 
in danger, and was ungrateful to you when danger was past. " That was all, yet the legionaries 
listening were completely broken to his will. They cried out that they would never leave him; they 
implored him to forgive them, to receive them again as his soldiers. Back of the words was his 
personality, and although that can never be recaptured, something of it yet comes through the brief, 
bald sentences: the strength that faced tranquilly desertion at a moment of great need; the pride 
that would not utter a word of appeal or reproach; the mild tolerance of one who knew men and 
counted upon nothing from them. 

THE ROMAN WAY, EDITH HAMILTON, 1932 

In the midst of this general unease, Czar Alexander I of Russia (1777-1825) suddenly proposed a 
plan that to many seemed a cure more dangerous than the disease. The Russian army was the largest 
and most feared in Europe; Alexander wanted to send it to both Spain and Naples, crushing the two 
rebellions. In exchange he would insist that the kings of both realms enact liberal reforms that would 
grant their citizens greater freedoms, making them more content and diluting their desire for 
revolution. 

Alexander saw his proposal as more than a practical program to safeguard Europe's monarchies; 



it was part of a great crusade, a dream he had nurtured since the earliest days of his reign. A deeply 
religious man who saw everything in terms of good and evil, he wanted the monarchies of Europe to 
reform themselves and create a kind of Christian brotherhood of wise, gentle rulers with himself, the 
czar, at their helm. Although the powerful considered Alexander a kind of Russian madman, many 
liberals and even revolutionaries throughout Europe saw him as their friend and protector, the rare 
leader sympathetic to their cause. It was even rumored that he had made contacts with various men of 
the left and had intrigued with them. 

The czar went further with his idea: now he wanted a conference of the major powers to discuss 
the future of Spain, Naples, and Europe itself. The English foreign minister, Lord Castlereagh, wrote 
letter after letter trying to dissuade him of the need for the meeting. It was never wise to meddle in the 
affairs of other countries, Castlereagh said; Alexander should leave England to help stop the unrest in 
Spain, its close ally, while Austria did the same for Naples. Other ministers and rulers wrote to 
Alexander as well, using similar arguments. It was critical to show a united front against his plan. Yet 
one man— the Austrian foreign minister, Prince Klemens von Metternich— responded to the czar in a 
much different fashion, and it was shocking to say the least. 

Metternich was the most powerful and respected minister in Europe. The quintessential realist, 
he was always slow to take bold action or to involve Austria in any kind of adventure; security and 
order were his primary concerns. He was a conservative, a man who believed in the virtues of the 
status quo. If change had to come, it should come slowly. But Metternich was also something of an 
enigma— an elegant courtier, he spoke little yet always seemed to get his way. Now not only was he 
supporting Alexander's call for a conference, but he also seemed open to the czar's other ideas. 
Perhaps he had undergone a change of heart and was moving to the left in his later years? In any event, 
he personally organized the conference for October of that year in the Austrian-held city of Troppau, 
in the modern-day Czech Republic. 

Alexander was delighted: with Metternich on his side, he could realize his ambitions and then 
some. When he arrived in Troppau for the conference, however, the representatives of the other 
powers in attendance were less than friendly. The French and the Prussians were cool; Castlereagh had 
refused to come altogether. Feeling somewhat isolated, Alexander was delighted again when 
Metternich proposed they hold private meetings to discuss the czar's ideas. For several days, and for 
hours on end, they holed themselves up together in a room. The czar did most of the talking; 
Metternich listened with his usual attentive air, agreeing and nodding. The czar, whose thinking was 
somewhat vague, strained to explain his vision of Europe as best he could, and the need for the leaders 
at the conference to display their moral unity. He could not help but feel frustrated at his inability to 
make his ideas more specific. 

Several days into these discussions, Metternich finally confessed to the czar that he, too, saw a 
moral danger brewing in Europe. Godless revolution was the scourge of the time; giving in to the 
radical spirit, showing any sign of compromise, would eventually lead to destruction at the hands of 
these satanic forces. During the Troppau conference, a mutiny had broken out in a regiment of Russian 
guards; Metternich warned Alexander that this was the first symptom of a revolutionary infection 
attacking Russia itself. Thank God the czar, a pillar of moral strength, would not give in. Alexander 
would have to serve as the leader of this counterrevolutionary crusade. This was why Metternich had 
become so excited by the czar's ideas about Naples and Spain and how he had interpreted them. 

The czar was swept up in Metternich's enthusiasm: together they would stand firm against the 
radicals. Somehow, though, the result of their conversation was not a plan for Russia to invade Naples 
and Spain; indeed, Alexander speculated instead that it might not be the time to press the kings of 
those countries to reform their governments— that would just weaken both monarchs. For the time 
being, the leaders' energy should go into halting the revolutionary tide. In fact, the czar began to 



repent of some of his more liberal ideas, and he confessed as much to Metternich. The conference 
ended with a statement of grand common purpose among the powers— much of its language the czar's- 
-and an agreement that Austrian troops, not Russian ones, would return the king of Naples to full 
power, then leave him to pursue the policies of his choice. 

After Alexander returned to Russia, Metternich wrote to praise him for leading the way. The czar 
wrote back in fervor: "We are engaged in a combat with the realm of Satan. Ambassadors do not 
suffice for this task. Only those whom the Lord has placed at the head of their peoples may, if He 
gives His blessings, survive the contest... with this diabolic force." In fact, the czar wanted to go 
further; he had returned to the idea of marching his army into Spain to put down the revolution there. 
Metternich responded that that would not be necessary— the British were handling the situation— but a 
conference next year could readdress the issue. 

In early 1821 another revolution broke out, this time in Piedmont, the one Italian state outside 
Austrian control. The king was forced to abdicate. In this instance Metternich welcomed Russian 
intervention, and 90,000 Russian troops became reserves in an Austrian army heading for Piedmont. A 
Russian military presence so close to their borders greatly dampened the spirits of the rebels and of 
their sympathizers throughout Italy— all those leftists who had seen the czar as their friend and 
protector. They thought that no more. 

The Austrian army crushed the revolution within a few weeks. At Metternich's request, the 
Russians politely withdrew their forces. The czar was proud of his growing influence in Europe, but 
somehow he had embarked on the very opposite of his original plans for a crusade: instead of being in 
the forefront of the fight for progress and reform, he had become a guardian of the status quo, a 
conservative in the mold of Metternich himself. Those around him could not understand how this had 
happened. 

Interpretation 

Prince Metternich may have been history's most effective public practitioner of passive aggression. 
Other diplomats sometimes thought him cautious, even weak, but in the end, as if by magic, he always 
got what he wanted. The key to his success was his ability to hide his aggression to the point where it 
was invisible. 

Metternich was always careful to take the measure of his opponent. In the case of Czar 
Alexander, he was dealing with a man governed by emotion and subject to wild mood swings. Yet the 
czar, behind his moralistic Christian facade, was also aggressive in his own way, and ambitious; he 
itched to lead a crusade. In Metternich's eyes he was as dangerous as Napoleon had been: in the name 
of doing good for Europe, such a man might march his troops from one end of the continent to the 
other, creating untold chaos. 

To stand in the way of Alexander's powerful army would be destructive in itself. But the canny 
Metternich knew that to try to persuade the czar that he was wrong would have the unintended effect 
of feeding his insecurities and pushing him to the left, making him more prone to take dangerous 
action on his own. Instead the prince would have to handle him like a child, diverting his energies to 
the right through a passive-aggressive campaign. 

At times one has to deal with hidden enemies, intangible influences that slink into dark corners and 
from this hiding affect people by suggestion. In instances like this, it is necessary to trace these 
things back to the most secret recesses, in order to determine the nature of the influences to be 
dealt with.... The very anonymity of such plotting requires an especially vigorous and indefatigable 
effort, but this is well worth while. For when such elusive influences are brought into the light and 
branded, they lose their power over people. 



THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 



The passive part was simple: Metternich presented himself as compliant, going along with ideas 
that he actually disagreed with to the extreme. He accepted Alexander's request for a congress, for 
example, although he personally opposed it. Then, in his private discussions with the czar at Troppau, 
he at first just listened, then enthusiastically agreed. The czar believed in demonstrating moral unity? 
Then so did Metternich—although his own policies had always been more practical than moral; he was 
the master of realpolitik. He flattered personal qualities in the czar— moral fervor, for example— that 
he actually thought dangerous. He also encouraged the czar to go further with his ideas. 

Having disarmed Alexander's suspicions and resistance this way, Metternich at the same time 
operated aggressively. At Troppau he worked behind the scenes to isolate the czar from the other 
powers, so that the Russian leader became dependent on him. Next he cleverly arranged those long 
hours of private meetings, in which he subtly infected the czar with the idea that revolution was far 
more dangerous than the status quo and diverted the Russian's radical Christian crusade into an attack 
on liberalism itself. Finally, having mirrored Alexander's energy, his moods, his fervor, and his 
language, Metternich managed to lure him into sending troops against the rebellion in Piedmont. That 
action both committed Alexander in deed to the conservative cause and alienated him from the 
liberals of Europe. No longer could he spout vague, ambiguous pronouncements on the left; he had 
finally taken action, and it was in the opposite direction. Metternich's triumph was complete. 

In those days force and arms did prevail; but now the wit of the fox is everywhere on foot, so hardly 
a faithful or virtuous man may be found. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH I, 1533-1603 

Although the phrase "passive aggression" has negative connotations for most of us, as conscious 
strategy passive-aggressive behavior offers an insidiously powerful way of manipulating people and 
waging personal war. Like Metternich, you must operate on two fronts. You are outwardly agreeable, 
apparently bending to people's ideas, energy, and will, changing shape like Proteus himself. 
Remember: people are willful and perverse. Opposing them directly or trying to change their ideas 
will often have the contrary effect. A passive, compliant front, on the other hand, gives them nothing 
to fight against or resist. Going along with their energy gives you the power to divert it in the direction 
you want, as if you were channeling a river rather than trying to dam it. Meanwhile the aggressive part 
of your strategy takes the form of infecting people with subtle changes in their ideas and with an 
energy that will make them act on your behalf. Their inability to get what you are doing in focus gives 
you room to work behind the scenes, checking their progress, isolating them from other people, luring 
them into dangerous moves that make them dependent on your support. They think you are their ally. 
Behind a pleasant, compliant, even weak front, you are pulling the strings. 

This was the real achievement of Metternich's policy, that it had killed Russian liberalism and 
achieved a measure of domination over Austria's most dangerous rival in the guise of submitting to 

him. 

--Henry Kissinger, A World Restored (1957) 

In this postscript on the solution of Caesar's problem, it is not our intention to trace Octavian's rise 
to power from the time he arrived in Rome to claim his inheritance until, in 31 B.C., with the aid of 
Vipsanius Agrippa, he defeated Antony and Cleopatra at Actium and became master of the Roman 



world. Instead, it is to describe in brief how as such he solved Caesar's problem and established a 
peace which was to last for over 200 years. When he contemplated the empire he had won and its 
heterogeneous local governments and peoples, he realized that it was far too large and complex to 
be ruled by the council of a city state; that instead it demanded some form of one-man rule, and 
that his problem was how to disguise it. From the outset he decided not to tamper with the 

constitution of the Republic, or contemplate monarchy. Firstly, in 28 B.C. he declined all 

honours calculated to remind the Romans of the kingly power; adopted the title of princeps ("first 
citizen"), and called his system the Principate. Secondly, he accepted all the old conventions- 
consuls, tribunes, magistrates, elections, etc. Thirdly, instead of ignoring the Senate and insulting 
its members as Caesar had done, he went out of his way to consult it and placate them. Lastly, on 
January 13, 27 B.C., at a session of the Senate, he renounced all his extraordinary powers and 
placed them at the disposal of the Senate and the people. And when the senators begged him to 
resume them and not to abandon the Commonwealth he had saved, he yielded to their request and 
consented to assume proconsular authority over an enlarged province, which included Spain, Gaul, 
Syria, Cilicia, and Cyprus, while the Senate was left with the remaining provinces. Thus in 
semblance the sovereignty of the Senate and the people was restored; but in fact, because his 
enlarged province comprised the majority of the legions, and Egypt, over which he ruled as 
king... the basis of political power passed into his hands. Three days later the Senate decreed that 
the title "Augustus" (the Revered) should be conferred upon him. 

JULIUS CAESAR, J.F.C. FULLER, 1965 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

We humans have a particular limitation to our reasoning powers that causes us endless problems: 
when we are thinking about someone or about something that has happened to us, we generally opt for 
the simplest, most easily digestible interpretation. An acquaintance is good or bad, nice or mean, his 
or her intentions noble or nefarious; an event is positive or negative, beneficial or harmful; we are 
happy or sad. The truth is that nothing in life is ever so simple. People are invariably a mix of good 
and bad qualities, strengths and weaknesses. Their intentions in doing something can be helpful and 
harmful to us at the same time, a result of their ambivalent feelings toward us. Even the most positive 
event has a downside. And we often feel happy and sad at the same time. Reducing things to simpler 
terms makes them easier for us to handle, but because it is not related to reality, it also means we are 
constantly misunderstanding and misreading. It would be of infinite benefit for us to allow more 
nuances and ambiguity into our judgments of people and events. 

This tendency of ours to judge things in simple terms explains why passive aggression is so 
devilishly effective as a strategy and why so many people use it— consciously and unconsciously. By 
definition, people who are acting passive-aggressively are being passive and aggressive 
simultaneously. They are outwardly compliant, friendly, obedient, even loving. At the same time, they 
inwardly plot and take hostile action. Their aggression is often quite subtle— little acts of sabotage, 
remarks designed to get under your skin. It can also be blatantly harmful. 

When we are the victims of this behavior, we find it hard to imagine that both things are 
happening at the same time. We can manage the idea that someone can be nice one day and nasty the 
next; that is just called being moody. But to be nasty and nice simultaneously— that confuses us. We 
tend to take these people's passive exterior for reality, becoming emotionally engaged with their 
pleasant, nonthreatening appearance. If we notice that something is not quite right, that while seeming 
friendly they might be doing something hostile, we are genuinely bewildered. Our confusion gives the 
passive-aggressive warrior great manipulative power over us. 



There are two kinds of passive aggression. The first is conscious strategy as practiced by 
Metternich. The second is a semiconscious or even unconscious behavior that people use all the time 
in the petty and not-so-petty matters of daily life. You may be tempted to forgive this second passive- 
aggressive type, who seems unaware of the effects of his or her actions or helpless to stop, but people 
often understand what they are doing far better than you imagine, and you are more than likely being 
taken in by their friendly and helpless exterior. We are generally too lenient with this second variety. 

The key to using passive aggression as a conscious, positive strategy is the front you present to 
your enemies. They must never be able to detect the sullen, defiant thoughts that are going on inside 
of you. 

In 1802 what today is Haiti was a French possession riven by a revolt of the country's black 
slaves under the leadership of Toussaint-L'ouverture. That year an army sent by Napoleon to crush the 
rebellion managed to seize Toussaint through treachery and ship him off to France, where he would 
eventually die in prison. Among Toussaint's most-decorated generals was a man named Jean- Jacques 
Dessalines, who now surrendered to the French and even served in their army, helping them to put 
down isolated pockets of revolt and winning from them much appreciation. But it was all a ploy: as 
Dessalines squashed these remnants of the rebellion, he would hand over the weapons he captured to 
the French, but secretly he always kept some of them back, stashing them away until he had quite a 
large armory. Meanwhile he built up and trained a new rebel army in the remote areas where his 
assignment led him. Then, choosing a moment when an outbreak of yellow fever had decimated the 
French army, he resumed hostilities. Within a few years, he had defeated the French and liberated 
Haiti for good from colonial control. 

Dessalines's use of passive aggression has deep roots in military strategy, in what can be called 
the "false surrender." In war your enemies can never read your thoughts. They must make your 
appearance their guide, reading the signs you give off to decipher what you are thinking and planning. 
Meanwhile the surrender of an army tends to be followed by a great flood of emotion and a lowering 
of everyone's guard. The victor will keep an eye on the beaten troops but, exhausted by the effort it 
took to win, will be hugely tempted to be less wary than before. A clever strategist, then, may falsely 
surrender— announce that he is defeated in body and spirit. Seeing no indication otherwise, and unable 
to read his mind, the enemy is likely to take his submission at face value. Now the false surrenderer 
has time and space to plot new hostilities. 

In war as in life, the false surrender depends on the seamless appearance of submission. 
Dessalines did not just give in, he actively served his former enemies. To make this work, you must do 
likewise: play up your weakness, your crushed spirit, your desire to be friends— an emotional ploy with 
great power to distract. You must also be something of an actor. Any sign of ambivalence will ruin the 
effect. 

In 1940, President Franklin D. Roosevelt faced a dilemma. He was nearing the end of his second 
term in office, and it was an unwritten tradition in American politics that no president would run for a 
third term. But Roosevelt had much unfinished business. Abroad, Europe was deep in a war that would 
almost certainly end up involving the United States; at home, the country had been going through 
difficult times, and Roosevelt wanted to bring his programs to remedy them to completion. If he 
revealed his desire for a third term, though, he would stir up opposition even within his own party. 
Many had already accused him of dictatorial tendencies. So Roosevelt decided to get what he wanted 
through a form of passive aggression. 

In the months leading up to the Democratic Convention, which was to choose which candidate 
the party would run in the race, Roosevelt repeatedly stated his lack of interest in a third term. He also 
actively encouraged others in the party to seek the nomination to replace him. At the same time, he 
carefully crafted his language so that he never completely closed the door on running himself, and he 



pushed enough candidates into the nomination race that no single one of them could come to the 
convention as the favorite. Then, as the convention opened, Roosevelt withdrew from the scene, 
making his large presence known by his absence: without him the proceedings were incomparably 
dull. Reports came back to him that people on the floor were beginning to clamor for him to appear. 
Letting that desire reach its peak, the president then had his friend Senator Alben Barkley insert into 
his own convention speech a message from Roosevelt: "The president has never had, and has not 
today, any desire or purpose to continue in the office of president, to be a candidate for that office, or 
to be nominated by the convention for that office." After a moment of silence, the convention floor 
began to ring with the delegates' cry: "WE WANT ROOSEVELT!" The appeal went on for an hour. 
The next day the delegates were to vote, and chants of "ROOSEVELT!" again filled the hall. The 
president's name was entered for the nomination, and he won by a landslide on the first ballot. 

It is not an enemy who taunts me— then I could bear it; it is not an adversary who deals insolently 

with me— then I could hide from him. But it is you, my equal, my companion, my familiar friend 

My companion stretched out his hand against his friends, he violated his covenant. His speech was 
smoother than butter, yet war was in his heart; his words were softer than oil, yet they were drawn 
swords. 

PSALMS, 55:12-15, 20-21 

Remember: it is never wise to seem too eager for power, wealth, or fame. Your ambition may 
carry you to the top, but you will not be liked and will find your unpopularity a problem. Better to 
disguise your maneuvers for power: you do not want it but have found it forced upon you. Being 
passive and making others come to you is a brilliant form of aggression. 

Subtle acts of sabotage can work wonders in the passive-aggressive strategy because you can 
camouflage them under your friendly, compliant front. That was how the film director Alfred 
Hitchcock would outmaneuver the meddlesome producer David O. Selznick, who used to alter the 
script to his liking, then show up on set to make sure it was shot the way he wanted it. On these 
occasions Hitchcock might arrange for the camera to malfunction or let it run without any film in it— 
by the time Selznick saw the edit, reshooting would be expensive and impossible. Meanwhile the 
director would make a show of being happy to see Selznick on set and bewildered if the camera didn't 
roll or rolled but recorded no film. 

Passive aggression is so common in daily life that you have to know how to play defense as well 
as offense. By all means use the strategy yourself; it is too effective to drop from your armory. But 
you must also know how to deal with those semiconscious passive-aggressive types so prevalent in the 
modern world, recognizing what they are up to before they get under your skin and being able to 
defend yourself against this strange form of attack. 

First, you must understand why passive aggression has become so omnipresent. In the world 
today, the expression of overt criticism or negative feelings toward others has become increasingly 
discouraged. People tend to take criticism far too personally. Furthermore, conflict is something to be 
avoided at all costs. There is great societal pressure to please and be liked by as many people as 
possible. Yet it is human nature to have aggressive impulses, negative feelings, and critical thoughts 
about people. Unable to express these feelings openly, without fear of being disliked, more and more 
people resort to a kind of constant, just-below-the-surface passive aggression. 

The idiom represents an archetype in world literature: a person with a smiling face and a cruel 
heart, dubbed a "smiling tiger" in Chinese folklore. 



THE WILES OF WAR, TRANSLATED BY SUN HAICHEN, 1991 



Most often their behavior is relatively harmless: perhaps they are chronically late, or make 
flattering comments that hide a sarcastic sting, or offer help but never follow through. These common 
tactics are best ignored; just let them wash over you as part of the current of modern life, and never 
take them personally. You have more important battles to fight. 

There are, however, stronger, more harmful versions of passive aggression, acts of sabotage that 
do real damage. A colleague is warm to your face but says things behind your back that cause you 
problems. You let someone into your life who proceeds to steal something valuable of yours. An 
employee takes on an important job for you but does it slowly and badly. These types do harm but are 
excellent at avoiding any kind of blame. Their modus operandi is to create enough doubt that they 
were the ones who did the aggressive act; it is never their fault. Somehow they are innocent 
bystanders, helpless, the real victims in the whole dynamic. Their denials of responsibility are 
confusing: you suspect they have done something, but you cannot prove it, or, worse, if they are really 
skillful, you feel guilty for even thinking them at fault. And if in your frustration you lash out at them, 
you pay a high price: they will focus attention on your angry, aggressive response, your overreaction, 
distracting your thoughts from the passive-aggressive maneuvers that got you so irritated in the first 
place. The guilt you feel is a sign of the power they have over you. Indeed, you can virtually recognize 
the harmful variety of passive aggression by the strength of emotions it churns up in you: not 
superficial annoyance but confusion, paranoia, insecurity, and anger. 

To defeat the passive-aggressive warrior, you must first work on yourself. This means being 
acutely aware of the blame-shifting tactic as it happens. Squash any feelings of guilt it might begin to 
make you feel. These types can be very ingratiating, using flattery to draw you into their web, preying 
on your insecurities. It is often your own weakness that sucks you into the passive-aggressive 
dynamic. Be alert to this. 

Second, once you realize you are dealing with the dangerous variety, the smartest move is to 
disengage, at best to get the person out of your life, or at the least to not flare up and cause a scene, all 
of which plays into his hands. You need to stay calm. If it happens to be a partner in a relationship in 
which you cannot disengage, the only solution is to find a way to make the person feel comfortable in 
expressing any negative feelings toward you and encouraging it. This may be hard to take initially, but 
it may defuse his or her need to be underhanded; and open criticisms are easier to deal with than 
covert sabotage. 

The Spaniard Hernan Cortes had many passive-aggressive soldiers in the army with which he 
conquered Mexico, men who outwardly accepted his leadership but were inwardly treacherous. Cortes 
never confronted or accused these people, never lashed out at them at all; instead he quietly figured 
out who they were and what they were up to, then fought fire with fire, maintaining a friendly front 
but working behind the scenes to isolate them and bait them into attacks in which they revealed 
themselves. The most effective counterstrategy with the passive-aggressive is often to be subtle and 
underhanded right back at them, neutralizing their powers. You can also try this with the less harmful 
types— the ones who are chronically late, for instance: giving them a taste of their own medicine may 
open their eyes to the irritating effects of their behavior. 

In any event, you must never leave the passive-aggressive time and space in which to operate. Let 
them take root and they will find all kinds of sly ways to pull you here and there. Your best defense is 
to be sensitive to any passive-aggressive manifestations in those around you and to keep your mind as 
free as possible from their insidious influence. 



Image: The River. It flows with great force, 
sometimes Hooding banks and creating 

untold damage. Try to dam it and you only 
add to its pent-up energy and increase your 
nsk. Instead divert its course, channel it, 

make its power serve your purposes. 

Authority: As dripping water wears through rock, so the weak and yielding can subdue the 
firm and strong. 

-Sun Haichen, Wiles of War (1991) 

It is not pathological to attempt to gain control of a relationship, we all do this, but when one 
attempts to gain that control while denying it, then such a person is exhibiting symptomatic 
behavior. In any relationship that stabilizes, such as that between a husband and wife, the two 
people work out agreements about who is to control what area of the relationship.... A relationship 
becomes psychopathological when one of the two people will maneuver to circumscribe the other's 
behavior while indicating he is not. The wife in such a relationship will force her husband to take 
care of the house in such a way that she denies she is doing so. She may, for example, have obscure 
dizzy spells, an allergy to soap, or various types of attacks which require her to lie down regularly. 
Such a wife is circumscribing her husband's behavior while denying that she is doing this; after all, 
she cannot help her dizzy spells. When one person circumscribes the behavior of another while 
denying that he is doing so, the relationship begins to be rather peculiar. For example, when a wife 
requires her husband to be home every night because she has anxiety attacks when she is left alone, 
he cannot acknowledge that she is controlling his behavior because she is not requiring him to be 
home—the anxiety is and her behavior is involuntary. Neither can he refuse to let her control his 
behavior for the same reason. 

STRATEGIES OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, JAY HALEY, 1963 

REVERSAL 

The reversal of passive aggression is aggressive passivity, presenting an apparently hostile face while 
inwardly staying calm and taking no unfriendly action. The purpose here is intimidation: perhaps you 
know you are the weaker of the two sides and hope to discourage your enemies from attacking you by 
presenting a blustery front. Taken in by your appearance, they will find it hard to believe that you do 
not intend to do anything. In general, presenting yourself as the opposite of what you really are and 
intend can be a useful way of disguising your strategies. 



SOW UNCERTAINTY AND PANIC THROUGH ACTS OF 

TERROR 



THE CHAIN-REACTION STRATEGY 



Terror is the ultimate way to paralyze a people's will to resist and destroy their ability to plan a 
strategic response. Such power is gained through sporadic acts of violence that create a constant 
feeling of threat, incubating a fear that spreads throughout the public sphere. The goal in a terror 
campaign is not battlefield victory but causing maximum chaos and provoking the other side into 
desperate overreaction. Melting invisibly into the population, tailoring their actions for the mass 
media, the strategists of terror create the illusion that they are everywhere and therefore that they are 
far more powerful than they really are. It is a war of nerves. The victims of terror must not succumb to 
fear or even anger; to plot the most effective counterstrategy, they must stay balanced. In the face of a 
terror campaign, one's rationality is the last line of defense. 

THE ANATOMY OF PANIC 

In Isfahan (in present-day Iran) toward the end of the eleventh century, Nizam al-Mulk, the powerful 
vizier to Sultan Malik Shah, ruler of the great Islamic empire of the period, became aware of a small 
yet irritating threat. In northern Persia lived a sect called the Nizari Ismailis, followers of a religion 
combining mysticism with the Koran. Their leader, the charismatic Hasan-i-Sabah, had recruited 
thousands of converts alienated by the tight control the empire exercised over religious and political 
practices. The influence of the Ismailis was growing, and what was most disturbing to Nizam al-Mulk 
was the utter secrecy in which they operated: it was impossible to know who had converted to the sect, 
for its members did so in private and kept their allegiance hidden. 

"Brothers," says an Ismaili poet, "when the time of triumph comes, with good fortune from both 
worlds as our companion, then by one single warrior on foot a king may be stricken with terror, 
though he own more than a hundred thousand horsemen. " 

QUOTED IN THE ASSASSINS, BERNARD LEWIS, 1967 

The vizier monitored their activities as best he could, until finally he heard some news that 
roused him to action. Over the years, it seemed, thousands of these secret Ismaili converts had 
managed to infiltrate key castles, and now they had taken them over in the name of Hasan-i-Sabah. 
This gave them control over part of northern Persia, a kind of independent state within the empire. 
Nizam al-Mulk was a benevolent administrator, but he knew the danger of allowing sects like the 
Ismailis to flourish. Better to snuff them out early on than face revolution. So, in 1092, the vizier 
convinced the sultan to send two armies to bring down the castles and destroy the Nizari Ismailis. 

The castles were strongly defended, and the countryside around them teemed with sympathizers. 
The war turned into a stalemate, and eventually the sultan's armies were forced to come home. Nizam 
al-Mulk would have to find some other solution, perhaps an occupying force for the region— but a few 
months later, as he was traveling from Isfahan to Baghdad, a Sufi monk approached the litter on which 
he was carried, pulled out a dagger from under his clothes, and stabbed the vizier to death. The killer 
was revealed to be an Ismaili dressed as a peaceful Sufi, and he confessed to his captors that Hasan 
himself had assigned him to do the job. 



The death of Nizam al-Mulk was followed within weeks by the death, from natural causes, of 
Malik Shah. His loss would have been a blow at any time, but without his crafty vizier to oversee the 
succession, the empire fell into a period of chaos that lasted several years. By 1105, however, a degree 
of stability had been reestablished and attention again focused on the Ismailis. With one murder they 
had managed to make the entire empire tremble. They had to be destroyed. A new and vigorous 
campaign was launched against the sect. And soon it was revealed that the assassination of Nizam al- 
Mulk was not a single act of revenge, as it had seemed at the time, but an Ismaili policy, a strange and 
frightening new way of waging war. Over the next few years, key members of the administration of 
the new sultan, Muhammad Tapar, were assassinated in the same ritualistic fashion: a killer would 
emerge from a crowd to deliver a deadly blow with a dagger. The deed was most often done in public 
and in broad daylight; sometimes, though, it took place while the victim was in bed, a secret Ismaili 
having infiltrated his household staff. 

A wave of fear fanned out among the empire's hierarchy. It was impossible to tell who was an 
Ismaili: the sect's adherents were patient, disciplined, and had mastered the art of keeping their beliefs 
to themselves and fitting in anywhere. It did not help that when the assassins were captured and 
tortured, they would accuse various people within the sultan's inner circle of being either paid spies 
for the Ismailis or secret converts. No one could know for certain if they were telling the truth, but 
suspicion was cast on everyone. 

Losses to which we are accustomed affect us less deeply. 

JUVENAL, FIRST TO SECOND CENTURY A.D. 

Now viziers, judges, and local officials had to travel surrounded by bodyguards. Many of them 
began to wear thick, uncomfortable shirts of mail. In certain cities no one could move from house to 
house without a permit, which spread disaffection among the citizenry and made it easier for the 
Ismailis to recruit converts. Many found it hard to sleep at night or to trust their closest friends. All 
kinds of wild rumors were spread by those who had grown delirious with paranoia. Bitter divisions 
sprang up within the hierarchy, as some argued for a hard-line approach to Hasan, while others 
preached accommodation as the only answer. 

Meanwhile, as the empire struggled to somehow repress the Ismailis, the killings went on— but 
they were highly sporadic. Months would pass without one, and then suddenly there would be two 
within a week. There was no real rhyme or reason to when it happened or which high administrator 
was singled out. Officials would talk endlessly about a pattern, analyzing every Ismaili move. Without 
their realizing it, this little sect had come to dominate their thoughts. 

In 1120, Sanjar, the new sultan, decided to take action, planning a military campaign to capture 
the Ismaili castles with overwhelming force and turn the region around them into an armed camp. He 
took extra precautions to prevent any attempt on his life, changing his sleeping arrangements and 
allowing only those he knew well to approach him. By making himself personally secure, he believed 
he could stay free of the panic around him. 

As preparations for the war got under way, Hasan-i-Sabah sent ambassador after ambassador to 
Sanjar offering to negotiate an end to the killings. They were all turned away. The tables seemed to 
have turned: now it was the Ismailis who were frightened. 

Shortly before the campaign was to be launched, the sultan awoke one morning to find a dagger 
thrust neatly in the ground a few feet away from the position where his breast lay on the bed. How did 
it get there? What did it mean? The more he thought about it, the more he began to literally tremble 
with fear— it was clearly a message. He told no one about this, for whom could he trust? Even his 



wives were suspect. By the end of the day, he was an emotional wreck. That evening he received a 
message from Hasan himself: "Did I not wish the sultan well, that dagger which was struck into the 
hard ground would have been planted in his soft breast." 

On their voyage Pisander and the others abolished the democracies in the [Greek] cities, as had 
been decided. From some places they also took hoplites to add to their forces, and so came to 
Athens. Here they found that most of the work had already been done by members of their 
[antidemocratic] party. Some of the younger men had formed a group among themselves and had 
murdered without being detected a certain Androcles, who was one of the chief leaders of the 
[democratic] party.... There were also some other people whom they regarded as undesirable and 

did away with secretly. [Athenians] were afraid when they saw their numbers, and no one now 

dared to speak in opposition to them. If anyone did venture to do so, some appropriate method was 
soon found for having him killed, and no one tried to investigate such crimes or take action against 
those suspected of them. Instead the people kept quiet, and were in such a state of terror that they 
thought themselves lucky enough to be left unmolested even if they had said nothing at all. They 
imagined that the revolutionary party was much bigger than it really was, and they lost all 
confidence in themselves, being unable to find out the facts because of the size of the city and 
because they had insufficient knowledge of each other.... Throughout the democratic party people 
approached each other suspiciously, everyone thinking that the next man had something to do with 
what was going on. 

HISTORY OF THE PEL OPONNESIAN WAR, THUCYDIDES, CIRCA 460-CIRCA 399 B.C. 

Sanjar had had enough. He could not spend another day like this. He was not willing to live in 
constant fear, his mind deranged by uncertainty and suspicion. It was better, he thought, to negotiate 
with this demon. He called off his campaign and made peace with Hasan. 

Over the years, as the Ismailis' political power grew and the sect expanded into Syria, its killers 
became almost mythic. The assassins had never tried to escape; their killing done, they were caught, 
tortured, and executed to a man, but new ones kept on coming, and nothing seemed to deter them from 
completing their task. They seemed possessed, utterly devoted to their cause. Some called them 
hashshashin, from the Arabic word hashish, because they acted as if they were drugged. European 
crusaders to the Holy Land heard stories about these devilish hashshashin and passed them on, the 
word slowly transforming into "assassins," passing forever into the language. 

Interpretation 

Hasan-i-Sabah had one goal: to carve out a state for his sect in northern Persia, allowing it to survive 
and thrive within the Islamic empire. Given his relatively small numbers and the powers arrayed 
against him, he could not hope for more, so he devised a strategy that was surely history's first 
organized terrorist campaign for political power. Hasan's plan was deceptively simple. In the Islamic 
world, a leader who had won respect was invested with considerable authority, and to the extent that 
he had authority, his death could sow chaos. Accordingly Hasan chose to strike these leaders, but in a 
somewhat random way: it was impossible to see any pattern in his choices, and the possibility of being 
the next victim was more disturbing than many could bear. In truth, except for the castles they held, 
the Ismailis were quite weak and vulnerable, but by patiently infiltrating his men deep into the heart 
of the sultan's administration, Hasan was able to create the illusion they were everywhere. Only fifty 
or so assassinations are recorded in his entire lifetime, and yet he won as much political power 
through them as if he had an enormous army. 



This power could not come by merely making individuals feel afraid. It depended on the effect 
the killings would have on the entire social group. The weakest officials in the hierarchy were the ones 
who would succumb to paranoia and voice doubts and rumors that would spread and infect those who 
were less weak. The result was a ripple effect— wild swings of emotion, from anger to surrender, up 
and down the line. A group caught by this kind of panic cannot find its balance and can fall with the 
slightest push. Even the strongest and most determined will be infected in the end, as Sultan Sanjar 
was: his attempts at security, and the harsh life to which he subjected himself as protection, revealed 
that he was under the influence of this panic. One simple dagger in the ground was enough to push him 
over the edge. 

Understand: we are all are extremely susceptible to the emotions of those around us. It is often 
hard for us to perceive how deeply we are affected by the moods that can pass through a group. This is 
what makes the use of terror so effective and so dangerous: with a few well-timed acts of violence, a 
handful of assassins can spark all kinds of corrosive thoughts and uncertainties. The weakest members 
of the target group will succumb to the greatest fear, spreading rumors and anxieties that slowly 
overcome the rest. The strong may respond angrily and violently to the terror campaign, but that only 
shows how influenced they are by the panic; they are reacting rather than strategizing— a sign of 
weakness, not strength. In normal circumstances individuals who become frightened in some way can 
often regain their mental balance over time, especially when they are around others who are calm. But 
this is almost impossible within a panicked group. 

As the public's imagination runs wild, the assassins become something much larger, seeming 
omnipotent and omnipresent. As Hasan proved, a handful of terrorists can hold an entire empire 
hostage with a few well-calibrated blows against the group psyche. And once the group's leaders 
succumb to the emotional pull— whether by surrendering or launching an unstrategic counterattack— 
the success of the terror campaign is complete. 

Victory is gained not by the number killed but by the number frightened. 

--Arab proverb 

KEYS TO WARFARE 

In the course of our daily lives, we are subject to fears of many kinds. These fears are generally 
related to something specific: someone might harm us, a particular problem is brewing, we are 
threatened by disease or even death itself. In the throes of any deep fear, our willpower is momentarily 
paralyzed as we contemplate the bad that could happen to us. If this condition lasted too long or were 
too intense, it would make life unbearable, so we find ways to avoid these thoughts and ease our fears. 
Maybe we turn to the distractions of daily life: work, social routines, activities with friends. Religion 
or some other belief system, such as faith in technology or science, might also offer hope. These 
distractions and beliefs become the ground beneath us, keeping us upright and able to walk on without 
the paralysis that fear can bring. 

Under certain circumstances, however, this ground can fall away from under us, and then there is 
nothing we can do to steady ourselves. In the course of history, we can track a kind of madness that 
overcomes humans during certain disasters— a great earthquake, a ferocious plague, a violent civil war. 
What troubles us most in these situations is not any specific dreadful event that happened in the recent 
past; we have a tremendous capacity to overcome and adapt to anything horrible. It is the uncertain 
future, the fear that more terrible things are coming and that we might soon suffer some unpredictable 
tragedy— that is what unnerves us. We cannot crowd out these thoughts with routines or religion. Fear 
becomes chronic and intense, our minds besieged by all kinds of irrational thoughts. The specific fears 



become more general. Among a group, panic will set in. 



Six at the top means: Shock brings ruin and terrified gazing around. Going ahead brings 
misfortune. If it has not yet touched one's own body But has reached one's neighbor first, There is 
no blame. One's comrades have something to talk about. When inner shock is at its height, it robs a 
man of reflection and clarity of vision. In such a state of shock it is of course impossible to act with 
presence of mind. Then the right thing is to keep still until composure and clarity are restored. But 
this a man can do only when he himself is not yet infected by the agitation, although its disastrous 
effects are already visible in those around him. If he withdraws from the affair in time, he remains 
free of mistakes and injury. But his comrades, who no longer heed any warning, will in their 
excitement certainly be displeased with him. However, he must not take this into account. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

In essence, this is terror: an intense, overpowering fear that we cannot manage or get rid of in the 
normal way. There is too much uncertainty, too many bad things that can happen to us. 

During World War II, when the Germans bombed London, psychologists noted that when the 
bombing was frequent and somewhat regular, the people of the city became numb to it; they grew 
accustomed to the noise, discomfort, and carnage. But when the bombing was irregular and sporadic, 
fear became terror. It was much harder to deal with the uncertainty of when the next one would land. 

It is a law of war and strategy that in the search for an advantage, anything will be tried and 
tested. And so it is that groups and individuals, seeing the immense power that terror can have over 
humans, have found a way to use terror as a strategy. People are crafty, resourceful, and adaptable 
creatures. The way to paralyze their will and destroy their capacity to think straight is to consciously 
create uncertainty, confusion, and an unmanageable fear. 

Such strategic terror can take the form of exemplary acts of destruction. The masters of this art 
were the Mongols. They would level a few cities here and there, in as horrible a manner as possible. 
The terrifying legend of the Mongol Horde spread quickly. At its very approach to a city, panic would 
ensue as the inhabitants could only imagine the worst. More often than not, the city would surrender 
without a fight— the Mongols' goal all along. A relatively small army far from home, they could not 
afford long sieges or protracted wars. 

This strategic terror can also be used for political purposes, to hold a group or nation together. In 
1792 the French Revolution was spinning out of control. Foreign armies were on the verge of invading 
France; the country was hopelessly factionalized. The radicals, led by Robespierre, confronted this 
threat by initiating a war against the moderates, the Reign of Terror. Accused of counterrevolution, 
thousands were sent to the guillotine. No one knew who would be next. Although the radicals were 
relatively small in number, by creating such uncertainty and fear they were able to paralyze their 
opponents' will. Paradoxically, the Reign of Terror— which gives us the first recorded instance of the 
use of the words "terrorism" and "terrorist"— produced a degree of stability. 

Although terror as a strategy can be employed by large armies and indeed whole states, it is most 
effectively practiced by those small in number. The reason is simple: the use of terror usually requires 
a willingness to kill innocent civilians in the name of a greater good and for a strategic purpose. For 
centuries, with a few notable exceptions such as the Mongols, military leaders were unwilling to go so 
far. Meanwhile a state that inflicted mass terror on its own populace would unleash demons and create 
a chaos it might find hard to control. But small groups have no such problems. Being so few in 
number, they cannot hope to wage a conventional war or even a guerrilla campaign. Terror is their 
strategy of last resort. Taking on a much larger enemy, they are often desperate, and they have a cause 



to which they are utterly committed. Ethical considerations pale in comparison. And creating chaos is 
part of their strategy. 

Terrorism was limited for many centuries by its tools: the sword, the knife, the gun, all agents of 
individual killing. Then, in the nineteenth century, a single campaign produced a radical innovation, 
giving birth to terrorism as we know it today. 

In the late 1870s, a group of Russian radicals, mostly from the intelligentsia, had been agitating 
for a peasant-led revolution. Eventually they realized that their cause was hopeless: the peasants were 
unprepared to take this kind of action, and, more important, the czarist regime and its repressive 
forces were far too powerful. Czar Alexander II had recently initiated what became known as the 
White Terror, a brutal crackdown on any form of dissidence. It was almost impossible for the radicals 
to operate in the open, let alone spread their influence. Yet if they did nothing, the czar's strength 
would only grow. 

And so from among these radicals, a group emerged bent on waging a terrorist war. They called 
themselves Narodnaya Volia, or "People's Will." To keep their organization clandestine, they kept it 
small. They dressed inconspicuously, melting into the crowd. And they began to make bombs. Once 
they had assassinated a number of government ministers, the czar became a virtual prisoner in his 
palace. Deranged with the desire to hunt the terrorists down, he directed all of his energies toward this 
goal, with the result that much of his administration became dysfunctional. 

The basis of Mongol warfare was unadulterated terror. Massacre, rapine and torture were the 
price of defeat, whether enforced or negotiated.... The whole apparatus of terror was remorselessly 
applied to sap the victim's will to resist, and in practical terms this policy of ^rightfulness 11 
certainly paid short-term dividends. Whole armies were known to dissolve into fear-ridden 
fragments at the news of the approach of the toumans .... Many enemies were paralysed... before a 
[Mongol] army crossed their frontiers. 

THE ART OF WARFARE ON LAND, DAVID CHANDLER, 1974 

In 1880 the radicals were able to explode a bomb in the Winter Palace, the czar's residence in St. 
Petersburg. Then, finally, the following year another bomb killed Alexander himself. The government 
naturally responded with repression still harsher than the policy already in place, erecting a virtual 
police state. In spite of this, in 1888, Alexander Ulianov— the brother of Vladimir Lenin and a member 
of Narodnaya Volia— nearly succeeded in killing Alexander's successor, Czar Alexander III. 

The capture and execution of Ulianov brought the activities of Narodnaya Volia to a close, but 
the group had already begun to inspire a wave of terrorist strikes internationally, including the 
anarchist assassinations of the American presidents James A. Garfield in 1881 and William McKinley 
in 1901. And with Narodnaya all the elements of modern terrorism are in place. The group thought 
bombs better than guns, being more dramatic and more frightening. They believed that if they killed 
enough ministers of the government, extending upward to the czar himself, the regime would either 
collapse or go to extremes to try to defend itself. That repressive reaction, though, would in the long 
run play into the radicals' hands, fomenting a discontent that would eventually spark a revolution. 
Meanwhile the bombing campaign would win the group coverage in the press, indirectly publicizing 
their cause to sympathizers around the world. They called this "the propaganda of the deed." 

n This is what you should try for. An attempt upon a crowned head or on a president is sensational 
enough in a way, but not so much as it used to be. It has entered into a general conception of the 
existence of all chiefs of state. It's almost conventional—especially since so many presidents have 



been assassinated. Now let us take an outrage upon—say a church. Horrible enough at first sight, 
no doubt, and yet not so effective as a person of an ordinary mind might think. No matter how 
revolutionary and anarchist in inception, there would be fools enough to give such an outrage the 
character of a religious manifestation. And that would detract from the especial alarming 
significance we wish to give to the act. A murderous attempt on a restaurant or a theatre would 
suffer in the same way from the suggestion of non-political passion; the exasperation of a hungry 
man, an act of social revenge. All this is used up; it is no longer instructive as an object lesson in 
revolutionary anarchism. Every newspaper has ready-made phrases to explain such manifestations 
away. I am about to give you the philosophy of bomb throwing from my point of view; from the 
point of view you pretend to have been serving for the last eleven years. I will try not to talk above 
your head. The sensibilities of the class you are attacking are soon blunted. Property seems to them 
an indestructible thing. You can't count upon their emotions either of pity or fear for very long. A 
bomb outrage to have any influence on public opinion now must go beyond the intention of 
vengeance or terrorism. It must be purely destructive. It must be that, and only that, beyond the 
faintest suspicion of any other object. You anarchists should make it clear that you are perfectly 

determined to make a clean sweep of the whole social creation What is one to say to an act of 

destructive ferocity so absurd as to be incomprehensible, inexplicable, almost unthinkable, in fact, 
mad? Madness alone is truly terrifying, inasmuch as you cannot placate it either by threats, 
persuasion, or bribes. Moreover, I am a civilized man. I would never dream of directing you to 
organize a mere butchery even if I expected the best results from it. But I wouldn't expect from a 
butchery the results I want. Murder is always with us. It is almost an institution. The demonstration 
must be against learning— science. But not every science will do. The attack must have all the 
shocking senselessness of gratuitous blasphemy...." 

THE SECRET AGENT, JOSEPH CONRAD, 1857-1924 

Narodnaya Volia aimed principally at the government but was willing to kill civilians in the 
process. The fall of the czarist government was worth a few lives lost, and in the end the bombs were 
less deadly than their alternative, which was civil war. At the very least, Narodnaya Volia would show 
the Russian people that the government was not the untouchable monolithic power that it made itself 
seem; it was vulnerable. The group's members understood that the regime was quite likely to be able 
to liquidate them in time, but they were willing to die for their cause. 

Narodnaya Volia saw that it could use one relatively small event— a bomb blast— to set off a chain 
reaction: fear in the administration would produce harsh repression, which would win the group 
publicity and sympathy and heighten the government's unpopularity, which would lead to more 
radicalism, which would lead to more repression, and so on until the whole cycle collapsed in turmoil. 
Narodnaya Volia was weak and small, yet simple but dramatic acts of violence could give it a 
disproportionate power to sow chaos and uncertainty, creating the appearance of strength among 
police and public. In fact, its smallness and inconspicuousness gave it a tremendous edge: at enormous 
expense, a cumbersome force of thousands of police would have to search out a tiny, clandestine band 
that had the advantages of mobility, surprise, and relative invisibility. Besides giving the terrorists the 
chance to present themselves as heroic underdogs, the asymmetry of forces made them almost 
impossible to fight. 

This asymmetry brings war to its ultimate extreme: the smallest number of people waging war 
against an enormous power, leveraging their smallness and desperation into a potent weapon. The 
dilemma that all terrorism presents, and the reason it attracts so many and is so potent, is that 
terrorists have a great deal less to lose than the armies arrayed against them, and a great deal to gain 



through terror. 

It is often argued that terrorist groups like Narodnaya Volia are doomed to failure: inviting 
severe repression, they play into the hands of the authorities, who can effectively claim carte blanche 
to fight this threat— and in the end they bring about no real change. But this argument misses the point 
and misreads terrorism. Narodnaya Volia awakened millions of Russians to its cause, and its 
techniques were copied around the world. It also profoundly unbalanced the czarist regime, which 
responded irrationally and heavy-handedly, devoting resources to repression that could have been 
better applied to reforms that might have prolonged its stay in power. The repression also incubated a 
much more potent revolutionary group, the burgeoning communist movement. 

In essence, terrorists kick a rock in order to start an avalanche. If no landslide follows, little is 
lost, except perhaps their own lives, which they are willing to sacrifice in their devotion to their cause. 
If mayhem and chaos ensue, though, they have great power to influence events. Terrorists are often 
reacting against an extremely static situation in which change by any route is blocked. In their 
desperation they can often break up the status quo. 

It is a mistake to judge war by the rubric of victory or defeat: both states have shades and 
gradations. Few victories in history are total or bring about lasting peace; few defeats lead to 
permanent destruction. The ability to effect some kind of change, to attain a limited goal, is what 
makes terrorism so alluring, particularly to those who are otherwise powerless. 

For instance, terrorism can be used quite effectively for the limited goal of gaining publicity for 
a cause. Once this is achieved, a public presence is established that can be translated into political 
power. When Palestinian terrorists hijacked an El Al plane in 1968, they captured the attention of the 
mass media all over the world. In the years to come, they would stage-manage other terrorist acts that 
played well on television, including the infamous attack on the 1972 Munich Olympics. Although such 
acts made them hated by most in non-Arab countries, they were willing to live with that— the publicity 
for their cause, and the power that came from it, was all they were after. As the writer Brian Jenkins 
notes, "Insurgents fought in Angola, Mozambique, and Portuguese Guinea for fourteen years using the 
standard tactics of rural guerrilla warfare. The world hardly noticed their struggle, while an 
approximately equal number of Palestinian commandos employing terrorist tactics have in a few years 
become a primary concern to the world." 

In a world dominated by appearances, in which value is determined by public presence, terrorism 
can offer a spectacular shortcut to publicity— and terrorists accordingly tailor their violence to the 
media, particularly television. They make it too gruesome, too compelling, to ignore. Reporters and 
pundits can profess to be shocked and disgusted, but they are helpless: it is their job to spread the 
news, yet in essence they are spreading the virus that can only aid the terrorists by giving them such 
presence. The effect does not go unnoticed among the small and powerless, making the use of 
terrorism perversely appealing to a new generation. 

Yet for all its strengths, terrorism also has limitations that have proved the death of many a 
violent campaign, and those opposing it must know and exploit this. The strategy's main weakness is 
the terrorists' lack of ties to the public or to a real political base. Often isolated, living in hiding, they 
are prone to lose contact with reality, overestimating their own power and overplaying their hand. 
Although their use of violence must be strategic to succeed, their alienation from the public makes it 
hard for them to maintain a sense of balance. The members of Narodnaya Volia had a somewhat 
developed understanding of the Russian serfs, but more recent terrorist groups, such as the 
Weathermen in the United States and the Red Brigades in Italy, have been so divorced from the public 
as to verge on the delusional. Accentuating the terrorists' isolation and denying them a political base 
should be part of any effective counterstrategy against them. 



When Udawara Castle fell to the attackers in the Meio period (the end of the fifteenth century), 
Akiko, who had been a maid in the service of Mori Fujiyori, the lord of the castle, escaped with a 
cat which had been her pet for years, and then the cat became a wild supernatural monster which 
terrorized the people, finally even preying on infants in the village. The local officials joined with 
the people in attempts to catch it, but with its strange powers of appearing and disappearing, the 
swordsmen and archers could find nothing to attack, and men and women went in dread day and 
night. Then in December of the second year ofEisho (1505), priest Yakkoku went up on to the dais 
at Hokokuji and drew the picture of a cat, which he displayed to the congregation with the words: 
"As I have drawn it, so I kill it with Katzul, that the fears may be removed from the hearts of the 
people. " He gave the shout, and tore to pieces the picture of the cat. On that day a woodcutter in 
the valley near the Takuma villa heard a terrible screech; he guided a company of archers to the 
upper part of the valley, where they found the body of the cat-monster, as big as a bear-cub, dead 
on a rock. The people agreed that this had been the result of the master's Katzul 

Terrorism is usually born out of feelings of weakness and despair, combined with a conviction 
that the cause one stands for, whether public or personal, is worth both the inflicting and the suffering 
of any kind of damage. A world in which the faces of power are often large and apparently 
invulnerable only makes the strategy more appealing. In this sense terrorism can become a kind of 
style, a mode of behavior that filters down into society itself. 

In the 1920s and f 30s, the French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan butted heads with the extremely 
conservative medical societies that dominated almost all aspects of psychoanalytic practice. Realizing 
the futility of taking on these authorities in a conventional way, Lacan developed a style that can fairly 
be described as terroristic. His sessions with his patients, for example, were often cut short before the 
usual fifty minutes were up; they could last any period of time that he saw fit and were sometimes as 
brief as ten minutes. This deliberate provocation to the medical establishment caused a great deal of 
scandal, setting off a chain reaction that shook the psychoanalytic community for years. (These 
sessions were also quite terrorizing for the patients, who could never be sure when Lacan would end 
them and so were forced to concentrate and make every moment count— all of which had great 
therapeutic value, according to Lacan.) Having gained much publicity this way, Lacan kept stirring the 
pot with new provocative acts, culminating in the creation of his own rival school and professional 
society. His books are written in a style to match this strategy: violent and arcane. It was as if he 
occasionally liked to throw little bombs into the world, thriving on the terror and attention they got 
him. 

People who feel weak and powerless are often tempted into outbursts of anger or irrational 
behavior, which keeps those around them in suspense as to when the next attack will come. These fits 
of temper, like other, more serious kinds of terror, can have a chilling effect on their targets, sapping 
the will to resist; when the simplest dealings with these people are potentially so unpleasant, why 
fight? Why not just give in? A violent temper or outlandish act, volcanic and startling, can also create 
the illusion of power, disguising actual weaknesses and insecurities. And an emotional or out-of- 
control response to it just plays into the other person's hands, creating the kind of chaos and attention 
he or she thrives on. If you have to deal with a terroristic spouse or boss, it is best to fight back in a 
determined but dispassionate manner— the response such types least expect. 

Although organized terrorism has evolved and technology has increased its capacity for violence, 
its essential makeup does not seem to have changed— the elements developed by Narodnaya Volia are 
still in effect. Yet the question many ask today is whether a new, more virulent kind of terrorism may 
be developing, one far surpassing the classical version. If terrorists could get hold of more potent 
armaments, for example— nuclear or biological weapons, say— and had the stomach to use them, their 



kind of war and the power it may bring them would make a qualitative leap into a new, apocalyptic 
form. But perhaps a new form of terrorism has already emerged that does not need the threat of dirty 
weapons to create a more devastating result. 

On September 11, 2001, a handful of terrorists linked to the Islamic Al Qaeda movement 
produced the single deadliest terrorist action to date, in their attacks on the World Trade Center in 
New York City and the Pentagon outside Washington, D.C. The attack had many of the earmarks of 
classical terrorism: a small group, with extremely limited means, using the technology of the United 
States at their disposal, was able to strike with maximum effect. Here was the familiar asymmetry of 
forces in which smallness becomes an asset, being inconspicuous within the larger population and 
accordingly quite difficult to detect. The terror of the event itself set in motion a paniclike reaction 
from which the United States has still not fully recovered. The drama and symbolism of the Twin 
Towers themselves, not to mention the Pentagon, created a grotesquely compelling spectacle that gave 
the terrorists maximum exposure while incisively demonstrating the vulnerability of the United 
States, often described in recent years as the world's only remaining superpower. There were those 
around the world who had never imagined that America could be so quickly and seriously harmed but 
were delighted to find they were wrong. 

Many deny that 9/11 was a new form of terrorism. It simply distinguished itself, they say, by the 
number of its victims; the change was quantitative, not qualitative. And, as in classical terrorism, 
these analysts continue, Al Qaeda is ultimately doomed to failure: the U.S. counterattack on 
Afghanistan destroyed their operational base, and they are now the targets of the unbending will of the 
American government, whose invasion of Iraq was a stage in a grand strategy to rid the region of 
terrorism in general. But there is another way to look at the attack, keeping in mind the chain reaction 
that is always the terrorist's goal. 

Tests 

(1) How can tearing up a picture with a Katzu! destroy a living monster? 

(2) That devil-cat is right now rampaging among the people, bewitching and killing them. Kill it 
quickly with a Katzu! Show the proof! 

SAMURAI ZEN: THE WARRIOR KOANS, TREVOR LEGGETT, 1985 

When a man has learned within his heart what fear and trembling mean, he is safeguarded against 
any terror produced by outside influences. Let the thunder roll and spread terror a hundred miles 
around: he remains so composed and reverent in spirit that the sacrificial rite is not interrupted. 
This is the spirit that must animate leaders and rulers of men--a profound inner seriousness from 
which all outer terrors glance off harmlessly. 

THE I CHING, CHINA, CIRCA EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

The full economic impact of 9/11 is hard to measure, but the ripple effect of the attack is by any 
standard immense and undeniable: substantial increases in security costs, including the funding of 
new government programs for that purpose; enormous military expenditures on the invasions of two 
separate nations; a depressive effect on the stock market (always particularly susceptible to the 
psychology of panic) and a consequent injury to consumer confidence; hits on specific industries, such 
as travel and tourism; and the reverberating effect of all these on the global economy. The attack also 
had tremendous political effects— in fact, the American elections of 2002 and 2004 were arguably 
determined by it. And as the chain reaction has continued to play out, a growing rift has emerged 
between the United States and its European allies. (Terrorism often implicitly aims to create such 



splits in alliances and in public opinion as well, where hawks and doves line up.) September 11 has 
also had a definite and obvious impact on the American way of life, leading directly to a curtailment 
of the civil liberties that are the distinguishing mark of our country. Finally— though this is impossible 
to measure— it has had a depressive and chilling effect on the culture at large. 

"It appears to me that this mystery is considered insoluble, for the very reason which should cause 
it to be regarded as easy of solution— I mean for the outre character of its features. The police are 
confounded by the seeming absence of motive—not for the murder itself— but for the atrocity of the 
murder.... They have fallen into the gross but common error of confounding the unusual with the 
abstruse. But it is by these deviations from the plane of the ordinary, that reason feels its way, if at 
all, in its search for the true. In investigations such as we are now pursuing, it should not be so 
much asked 'what has occurred, ' as 'what has occurred that has never occurred before. ' In fact, the 
facility with which I shall arrive, or have arrived, at the solution of this mystery, is in the direct 
ratio of its apparent insolubility in the eyes of the police." 

AUGUSTE DUPIN IN "THE MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE," EDGAR ALLAN POE, 1809- 

1849 

Perhaps the strategists of Al Qaeda neither intended all this nor even imagined it; we will never 
know. But terrorism is by its nature a throw of the dice, and the terrorist always hopes for the 
maximum effect. Creating as much chaos, uncertainty, and panic as possible is the whole idea. In this 
sense the 9/11 attack must be considered a success to such an extent that it does indeed represent a 
qualitative leap in terrorism's virulence. It may not have been as physically destructive as the 
explosion of a nuclear or biological weapon could be, but over time its reverberating power has far 
surpassed that of any terror attack before it. And this power comes from the altered nature of the 
world. Given the deep interconnections of the new global scene, whether commercial, political, or 
cultural, a powerful attack at a single point can have a chain-reactive effect that terrorists of earlier 
years could never have imagined. A system of interconnected markets that thrives on open borders and 
networks is intensely vulnerable to this intense ripple effect. The kind of panic that once might stir in 
a crowd or through a city can now spread over the world, fed spectacularly by the media. 

To consider the 9/11 attack a failure because it did not achieve Al Qaeda's ultimate goal of 
pushing the United States out of the Middle East or spurring a pan-Islamic revolution is to misread 
their strategy and to judge them by the standards of conventional warfare. Terrorists quite often have a 
large goal, but they know that the chances of reaching it in one blow are fairly negligible. They just do 
what they can to start off their chain reaction. Their enemy is the status quo, and their success can be 
measured by the impact of their actions as it plays out over the years. 

To combat terrorism— classical or the new version on the horizon— it is always tempting to resort 
to a military solution, fighting violence with violence, showing the enemy that your will is not broken 
and that any future attacks on their part will come with a heavy price. The problem here is that 
terrorists by nature have much less to lose than you do. A counterstrike may hurt them but will not 
deter them; in fact, it may even embolden them and help them gain recruits. Terrorists are often 
willing to spend years bringing you down. To hit them with a dramatic counterstrike is only to show 
your impatience, your need for immediate results, your vulnerability to emotional responses— all signs 
not of strength but of weakness. 

Because of the extreme asymmetry of forces at play in the terrorist strategy, the military solution 
is often the least effective. Terrorists are vaporous, spread out, linked not physically but by some 
radical and fanatic idea. As a frustrated Napoleon Bonaparte said when he was struggling to deal with 



German nationalist groups resorting to acts of terror against the French, "A sect cannot be destroyed 
by cannonballs." 

We can no longer conceive of the idea of a symbolic calculation, as in poker or the potlatch: 
minimum stake, maximum result. This is exactly what the terrorists have accomplished with their 
attack on Manhattan, which illustrates rather well the theory of chaos: an initial shock, provoking 
incalculable consequences. 

THE SPIRIT OF TERRORISM, JEAN BAUDRILLARD, 2002 

The French writer Raymond Aron defines terrorism as an act of violence whose psychological 
impact far exceeds its physical one. This psychological impact, however, then translates into 
something physical— panic, chaos, political division— all of which makes the terrorists seem more 
powerful than they are in reality. Any effective counterstrategy must take this into consideration. In 
the aftermath of a terrorist blow, what is most essential is stopping the psychological ripple effect. 
And the effort here must begin with the leaders of the country or group under attack. 

In 1944, near the end of World War II, the city of London was subjected to a fierce campaign of 
terror from Germany's V-l and V-2 rockets, an act of desperation that Hitler hoped would spread 
internal division and paralyze the will of the British public to continue the war. Over six thousand 
people were killed, many more were injured, and millions of homes were damaged or destroyed. But 
instead of allowing despondency and worry to set in, Prime Minister Winston Churchill turned the 
bombing campaign to his advantage as an opportunity to rally and unify the British people. He 
designed his speeches and policies to calm panic and allay anxiety. Instead of drawing attention to the 
V-l attacks, or to the more dreaded V-2s, he emphasized the need to stay resolved. The English would 
not give Germany the satisfaction of seeing them bow to such terror. 

In general, the most effective response to unconventional provocation is the least response: do as 
little as possible and that cunningly adjusted to the arena. Do no harm. Deny one's self, do less 
rather than more. These are uncongenial to Americans who instead desire to deploy great force, 
quickly, to achieve a swift and final result. What is needed is a shift in the perception of those 
responsible in Washington: less can be more, others are not like us, and a neat and tidy world is 
not worth the cost. 

DRAGONWARS, J. BOWYER BELL, 1999 

In 1961, when President Charles de Gaulle of France faced a vicious right-wing terror campaign 
by French forces in Algeria opposed to his plan to grant the colony its independence, he used a similar 
strategy: he appeared on television to say that the French could not surrender to this campaign, that 
the costs in lives were relatively small compared to what they had recently suffered in World War II, 
that the terrorists were few in number, and that to defeat them the French must not succumb to panic 
but must simply unite. In both these cases, a leader was able to provide a steadying influence, a ballast 
against the latent hysteria felt by the threatened citizenry and stoked by the media. The threat was real, 
Churchill and de Gaulle acknowledged; security measures were being taken; but the important thing 
was to channel public emotions away from fear and into something positive. The leaders turned the 
attacks into rallying points, using them to unite a fractured public— a crucial issue, for polarization is 
always a goal of terrorism. Instead of trying to mount a dramatic counterstrike, Churchill and de 
Gaulle included the public in their strategic thinking and made the citizenry active participants in the 
battle against these destructive forces. 



And it is this uncontrollable chain reaction effect of reversals that is the true power of terrorism. 
This power is visible in the obvious and less obvious aftereffects of the event—not only in the 
economic and political recession throughout the system, and the psychological recession that 
comes out of that, but also in the recession in the value system, in the ideology of liberty, the 
freedom of movement, etc., which was the pride of the Western world and the source of its power 
over the rest of the world. It has reached a point where the idea of liberty, one that is relatively 
recent, is in the process of disappearing from our customs and consciences, and the globalization 
of liberal values is about to realize itself in its exact opposite form: a globalization of police 
forces, of total control, of a terror of security measures. This reversal moves towards a maximum of 
restrictions, resembling those of a fundamentalist society. 

THE SPIRIT OF TERRORISM, JEAN BAUDRILLARD, 2002 

While working to halt the psychological damage from an attack, the leader must do everything 
possible to thwart a further strike. Terrorists often work sporadically and with no pattern, partly 
because unpredictability is frightening, partly because they are often in fact too weak to mount a 
sustained effort. Time must be taken to patiently uproot the terrorist threat. More valuable than 
military force here is solid intelligence, infiltration of the enemy ranks (working to find dissidents 
from within), and slowly and steadily drying up the money and resources on which the terrorist 
depends. 

At the same time, it is important to occupy the moral high ground. As the victim of the attack, 
you have the advantage here, but you may lose it if you counterattack aggressively. The high ground is 
not a minor luxury but a critical strategic ploy: world opinion and alliances with other nations will 
prove crucial in isolating the terrorists and preventing them from sowing division. All this requires the 
willingness to wage the war over the course of many years, and mostly behind the scenes. Patient 
resolve and the refusal to overreact will serve as their own deterrents. Show you mean business and 
make your enemies feel it, not through the blustery front used for political purposes— this is not a sign 
of strength— but through the cool and calculating strategies you employ to corner them. 

In the end, in a world that is intimately interlinked and dependent on open borders, there will 
never be perfect security. The question is, how much threat are we willing to live with? Those who are 
strong can deal with a certain acceptable level of insecurity. Feelings of panic and hysteria reveal the 
degree to which the enemy has triumphed, as does an overly rigid attempt at defense, in which a 
society and culture at large are made hostage to a handful of men. 

Image: The Tidal Wave .Something 
disturbs the water far out at sea — a tremor, 
a volcano, a landslide. A wave a lew inches 
high begins to ripple, cresting into a larger wave 
and then a larger one still, the depth of the 
water giving it momentum, until it breaks on 
shore with an unimaginable destructive force. 

Authority: There is no fate worse than being continuously under guard, for it means you are 
always afraid. 

-Julius Caesar (100-44 B.C.) 

REVERSAL 

The reverse of terrorism would be direct and symmetrical war, a return to the very origins of warfare, 



to fighting that is up-front and honest, a simple test of strength against strength— essentially an archaic 
and useless strategy for modern times. 
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Bay of Pigs 
Beaufre, Andre 

Beauharnais, Josephine. See Josephine, empress of France 

Bell, J. Bowyer 

Bellamy, Ralph 

Bellows, George 

belonging, sense of 

Bender, Charles Albert "Chief," 

Bergman, Ingmar 

Bernhardi, Friedrich von 

Bhagavad Gita, The: Krishna's Counsel in Time of War 
bicycling, alliance strategy in 
Bismarck, Otto von 
Blind Man, The 
blitzkrieg strategy 

blooming lotus. See inner-front strategy 

Bokuden, Tsukahara 

Bollate, Christopher da 

Bolsheviks 

Bonaparte, Napoleon 

on Alexander the Great 

on alliances 

blitzkrieg warfare of 

on death 

decline of 

defeats of 

divide-and-conquer strategy of 

early career of 

ending errors of 

exile of 

false front and 

final defeat of 

first command of 

as grand strategist 

guerrilla warfare against 

on leadership 

leadership style of 

Machiavelli and 

on maneuver 

maneuver warfare and 



marriages of 

Metternich and 

on motivation 

personality of 

planning by 

Prussians defeated by 

punishments and rewards used by 

reorganization of French military by 

Russian invasion by 

as a strategist 

on terrorism 

on time 

turning strategy of 
unconventional warfare of 
on war 
wars of 

written instructions of 
Book of Five Rings, The (Musashi) 
boredom 
Borgia, Cesare 
Borneo, tribes of 
Boston Massacre 
Boston Red Sox 
Boston Tea Party 
Bourienne, Louis de 
Bowen, June 
Bowen, Murray 
boxing 

center-of-gravity strategy in 
perfect economy errors in 
unconventional warfare in 

Boyd, John 

Boyd cycle 

Bradley, Omar 

Braun, Eva 

Breton, Andre 

Brezhnev, Leonid 

Briareus 

Britain. See Great Britain Brokaw, Tom 

Bruyere, Jean de la 

Brydon, William 

Buchanan, James 

Bukhara 

Bulge, Battle of the 
Bunkuro, Suwa 
Bunuel, Luis 
Burgundy 



Burke, Edmond 

Burns, James MacGregor 

Bush, George H. W. 

business 

guerrilla warfare examples from 
unconventional warfare in 

Byzantines, Islam and 

Caesar, Julius 

assassination of 

blitzkrieg strategy of 

Crassus and 

kidnapping of 

leadership style of 

as moral warrior 

passive-aggression strategy of 

Pompey and 

retribution and 

Rubicon crossing of 

turning strategy and 
Caldiero, Italy 
Callaghan, James 
campaigning. See grand strategy 
Campaigns of Napoleon, The (Chandler) 
Campanella, Roy 
Campania, Italy 
Canaris, Wilhelm 
Cannae, Battle of 
Cao Shan 
Capo d'Istria 
Capra, Frank 
Caro, Robert 
Carroll, Madeleine 

Carthage/Carthaginians. See also Hannibal 
Castaneda, Carlos 
Castiglione, Countess de 
Castlereagh, Lord 
casualties, reducing 

Catholic Church, Reformation's attack on 

Caumartin, abbe de 

cause, need to believe in 

Cavour, Count di 

center-of-gravity strategy 

Chaeronea, battle at 

chain of command 

communications along 

human side of troops and 



mission-oriented 
chameleon type 
Champion Hill, Battle of 
Chandler, David G. 
Chapman, Ray 
Characters (de la Bruyere) 
Charles I, king of England 
Charles V, holy Roman emperor 
Charles XII, king of Sweden 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy 
cheapness 
Chelmsford, Lord 
chess, strategy examples from 
ch'i (energy) 
Chiang Kai-shek 
Chieh Hsuan 
Chien Andalou, Un 
childhood/child development 
childlike strategies 
Chin (warring state of China) 
China 

civil war in 

Russia and 

unification of 

Warring States era 
Chinese People's Liberation 
Army 

Chuko Liang 
Churchill, John 
Churchill, Winston 

de Gaulle and 

encirclement and 

Hitler and 

on truth 
Cicero 

Cicero: The Life and Times of 

Rome's Greatest Politician (Everitt) 

Citadel (Vietnamese fort) 

Civil War, British 

Civil War, Chinese 

Civil War, Roman 

Civil War, U.S. 

center-of-gravity example from 
controlled chaos examples from 
deterrence examples from 
forcing strategy examples from 
as moral war 



one-upmanship in 

unexpected strategies in 
Clarke, Dudley 
Claudius I, emperor of Rome 
Clausewitz, Carl von 
Clausewitz on Strategy 
Clay, Cassius. See Ali, Muhammad 
Clearchus (Spartan soldier) 
Clinton, Bill 
Clodius, Publius 
close embrace 
Cohn, Harry 
Columbia Pictures 
command-and-control strategy 
Command in War (van Creveld) 

command structure. See chain of command commitments 
communication/ communication strategies 

along the chain of command 

childlike state induced by 

details, use in 

indirect 

others', defending against 
overabundance of 
results of 

shocking, avoiding 
communication-in-depth 
Communist Party, Afghan 
Communist Party, Chinese 
complaints and discontent 
Complete Upmanship, The (Potter) 
compromise 

Concept of the Political, The (Schimitt) 

Confederate army 

conflict 

avoiding 

importance in child development 

inevitability of 

seeking 
conformity 
Confucius 
Conrad, Joseph 
Conservative Party 
conspiracy 
control 

fait accompli strategy to attain 
in husand-wif e relationships 
indirect 



passive 

passive aggressive 

of patient-therapist relationship 
controlled chaos strategy 
convention 
Cortes, Hernan 

center-of-gravity strategy and 

death-ground strategy and 

defenses against passive aggression 

polarity strategy and 

turning strategy of 
Corvey, J.F.A. Le Miere de 
Coughlin, Charles 
counterattack strategy 
counterbalance strategy 
counterinsurgency 
Courage (Crane) 
Covey, Edward 
Cox, James 
Crane, Stephen 
Crassus, Marcus Licinius 
Crawford, Joan 

Davis and 

death-ground strategy of 

one-upmanship of 

Shearer and 
creativity 
Cremony, John 
Croesus (last king of Lydia) 
Cromwell, Oliver 
Cromwell, Thomas 
Cronkite, Walter 
Crook, George 
Cukor, George 
Curtiz, Michael 
Cycnus 

Cyrus II, king of Persia 

Dali, Salvador 

on alliances 
Breton and 

center-of-gravity strategy and 

inner front strategy of 
Dalton, Georgia 
Darius I, king of Persia 
Darius III, king of Persia 
David 



Davidovich, Paul 
Davis, Bette 
Davis, Jefferson 
D-Day 
death 

fear of 

imminent, as motivator 

unreality of 
death ground, psychological 
death-ground strategy 
deception strategies 

in ancient warfare 

camouflage 

danger of 

decoy attack 

false front 

hypnotic pattern 

necessity of 

planted information 

shadows within shadows 

defeat 

accepting 

blame for 

gradations of 

seeds of victory in 
Defeat into Victory (Slim) 
defeatism 
defensiveness 
defensive warfare 

counterattack strategy 

deterrence strategies 

nonengagement strategy 

perfect-economy strategy 
Delmar, Vina 
Democratic Party 
Denmark 

desperation and urgency, creating a sense of 
Dessalines, Jean- Jacques 
D'Este, Carlo 
deterrence strategies 

basic methods 

examples 
Dewey, Thomas 
Dial M for Murder 
Diamond Lil 
Dien Bien Phu, battle at 
dilemmas 



Diomedes 
diplomacy 

diplomatic-war strategy. See negotiation dirty warfare. See unconventional warfare discipline 

discontent. See complaints and discontent 

Discourses, The (Machiavelli) 

disorder, maximum 

divide-and-conquer strategy 

divide-and-rule strategy 

Dixit, Avinashi 

Dole, Elizabeth 

Dole, Robert 

Donat, Robert 

Dost Mahomed Khan 

Dostoyevsky, Fyodor 

epilepsy of 

imprisonment of 

writing of 
Douglass, Frederick 
Dragonwars (Bell) 
Drake, Francis 
dreams/dreaming 
Duchamp, Marcel 
Dudley, Robert 
dumb, playing 
Dunne, Irene 
Dupuy, T. N. 

Durckheim, Karlfried Graf von 
Durnf ord, Anthony William 

Eastern Europe, Soviet Union and 
East India Company 
Ecce Homo (Nietzche) 
Echidne 

education, as limiting factor 
Edward I, king of England 
Edward II, king of England 
Edward III, king of England 
Edward IV, king of England 
effective truth 
efficiency 
ego(s) 

group 
Egypt/Egyptians 

Persians and 

in World War II 

in Yom Kippur War 
Eisenhower, Dwight D. 



El Al hijacking (1968) 
Elizabeth I, queen of England 

divide-and-rule strategy of 

leadership style of 

Spanish Armada and 

spy network of 
Elizabeth Petrovna, empress of 
Russia 

Eluard, Paul and Gala 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo 

emotions. See also specific emotions alliances and 
appealing to 
contagiousness of 
controlling 
during endings 
manipulating 

passive-aggression strategy and 
encirclement (envelopment) 

psychological 

ultimate form of 
endings. See exits and endings 
enemy(ies) 

adaptation by 

befriending 

choosing 

confusing 

decentralized 

declaring war on 

dilemmas for 

elusive 

enveloping 

having fewer resources than your 
identifying 

infiltration of. See inner-front strategy inner 

intelligence gathering on 

knowing 

Latin root of word 
open, rarity of 
outer 

perceptions held by 
powerful 
power sources of 
revealing 
secret 

self-destruction of 
uses for 

weaknesses, pinpointing 



weak salient, exposure on 
England. See Great Britain 

enthusiasm. See morale (motivation) envelopment. See encirclement (envelopment) 
Epeius 

Erickson, Milton H. 
Erie Railroad 
Essex, earl of 

Etherington- Smith, Meredith 

Eurystheus 

Eurytion 

Everitt, Anthony 

exits and endings 

as beginnings 

emotional resonance of 

importance of 

Nietzsche on 

timing of 

worst method for 
exterior maneuver 

moral warfare as 
extraordinary, ordinary and 

Fabius (Roman general) 

fait accompli strategy 

Fala (FDR's terrier) 

Falkland Islands, British war for 

false surrender 

Family Book on the Art of War (Munenori) 

family dynamics 

fear 

fearlessness, cultivating 
Feisal, Sherif 
Fighting France 

Fingerspitzengefuhl (fingertip feel) 

First Punic War 

First Triumvirate, Roman 

flanking maneuvers. See turning strategy flexibility 
Florence 

followers. See soldiers (team members) 
Fontaine, Joan 
fools, suffering 

football, strategy examples from 

forcing strategies 

foresight 

formulaic strategies 
fortress defense 
Fountain (Duchamp) 



France 

Algeria and 
Allied invasion of 
Austria and 
blitzkrieg of 
Burgundy and 
Germany and 
Great Britain and 
Haiti and 
Italy and 

Napoleonic Wars of 

occupation of 

Prussia and 

Reign of Terror in 

Russia and 

in Seven Years' War 

Spain and 

terrorism in 

unification of 

Vichy government 

Vietnam and 

in World War I 

in World War II 
Francis I, emperor of Austria 
Franco, Francisco 
Franklin, Benjamin 
Frazier, Joe 

Frederick the Great (Frederick II), king of Prussia 

fait accompli strategy of 

influence of 

Machiavelli and 

nonengagement strategy and 

in Seven Years' War 

on the unexpected 
freedom, as burden 
Free France 
French- Algerian wars 
French Resistance 
French Revolution 
friction 

Friedrich Wilhelm III, king of Prussia 
friendship/friendliness 

alliances and 

as front 

as negotiating tool 
toward enemies 

front 



false 

friendship as 

inner. See inner-front strategy internal vs. external 
leadership from 

passive. See passive-aggression strategy frontal attack 
Fuji-yori, Mori 
Fuller, J.F.C. 

FUSAG (First United States Army Group) 

Gallic War 
Gallipoli, Battle of 

chain of command errors in 

perfect economy errors in 

gamble, risk compared with 

Gandhi, Mahatma, passive-aggression strategy of, xviii 
Ganryu, Sasaki 
Garfield, James A. 
Gaul 

Gaulle, Charles de 

fait accompli strategy of 

one-upmanship of 

Roosevelt and 

terrorism, response to 
Gay Science, The (Nietzsche) 
Generalship of Alexander the Great, The (Fuller) 

General's War, The: The Inside Story of the Conflict in the Gulf (Gordon and Trainor) 
generosity (helping others) 
Genghis Khan 

blitzkrieg strategy of 

controlled chaos strategy of 

divide-and-conquer strategy and 
Genius for War, A: The German Army and the General Staff, 1807-1845 (Dupuy) 
Genzaemon 

George III, king of England 
German army 

Germanic forces, Roman empire and 
Germany 

blitzkrieg strategy of 

France and 

Great Britain and 
Germany 

during Reformation 

Spain and 

terrorism of 

in World War I 

in World War II 
Geryon 



Ghilzye tribes 
Giap, Vo Nguyen 
Gibraltar 
Giraud, Henri 

Gisgo (Carthaginian soldier) 

glaciation 

Glubb, John Bagot 

goals 

gods, Greek. See also specific gods 
Gooch, John 

good and evil, definition of 
Gorbachev, Mikhail 
Gordon, Michael R. 
Gould, Jay 
Gourmont, Remy de 
Gracian, Baltasar 
Grande Armee 
grand strategy 

first move in 

goals and 

perspective and 

politics and 

principles of 

severing the roots 
Granicus, Battle of the 
Grant, Cary 
Grant, Ulysses S. 

McClernand and 

one-upmanship of 

self-reliance of 

unexpected strategies of 
Graves, Robert 

Great Arab Conquests, The (Glubb) 
Great Britain 

Afghanistan and 

Burgundy and 

civil war in 

colonial U.S. and 

Denmark, war with 

Falkland Islands and 

France and 

Germany and 

India and 

Napoleonic Wars and 
Russia and 
Scotland, war with 
Spanish Armada defeated by 



Turkey and 

in World War I 

in World War II 

Zulus, war with 
Great Hunt, Mongol 
Greco-Persian Wars, The (Green) 
Greece/Greeks. See also Athens/ Athenians 

good and evil in 

humankind, understanding of 

inner-front strategy of 

Persia and 

Pompey in 

Rome and 

Russia and 

Trojan horse and 

Turks and 

uniting of 
Greek Myths, The (Graves) 
Green, Peter 
Green Bay Packers 
group myth 

group(s). See also specific groups collective personality of 
dynamics 
ego 

factions within 

importance in human evolution 
Groupthink, avoiding 
Groves, Leslie R. 
Guadalcanal, Battle of 
Guderian, Heinz 
guerrilla warfare 

cells in 

counterstrategy to 
history of 
media and 
as psychological 
space in 

Spanish origin of term 

technology and 

time in 

void, lure in 
guerrilla-war-of-the-mind strategy 
guilt 

Gulf War (1991) 
exit errors in 
one-upmanship in 
as perfect economy example 



Hagakure: The Book of the Samurai (Tsunetomo) 
Haiti 

Hakamadare 
Haley, Jay 
Hamilton, Edith 
Hamilton, Ian 
Hammersley, Frederick 
Hammond, Grant T. 
Hannibal 

annihilation strategy and 

defeat by Scipio Africanus 

encirclement strategy and 

intelligence gathering by 

morale strategies and 

perfect-economy strategy and 

Roman Empire, attacks on 

unconventional warfare of 
Hara: The Vital Centre (von Durckheim) 
Harding, Warren G. 
Hardy, Thomas 
Hasan i-Sabah 

Hasdrubal (Carthaginian general) 

hatred 

Head, Edith 

Head Game, The (Kahn) 
Hector 

heels, keeping people on their 

Hegel, Georg 

Helen 

Hellenic League 

helping others. See generosity (helping others) 

Henry VIII, king of England 

Hera 

Heraclea 

Heracles 

Hermes 

Hernan Cortes: Conqueror of Mexico (de Madariaga) 

Herodotus 

Hesperides 

Heyoka 

Himmler, Heinrich 
Hippias, tyrant of Athens 
Histories, The (Herodotus) 

History of the Art of War in the Middle Ages (Oman) 
History of the Peloponnesian War (Thucydides) 
History of Rome, The (Livy) 
Hitchcock, Alfred 



childhood of 

communication strategies of 

detached-buddha style of 

divide-and-rule strategy of 

fait accompli strategy of 

passive-aggression strategy of 

Selznick and 
Hitler, Adolf 

Canaris and 

Dali and 

deception of 

Directive 51 of 

emotional state of 
Hitter: The Life and Turmoils of Ted Williams (Linn) 
Hobbes, Thomas 
Ho Chi Minh Trail 
Hodges, Gil 

Hohenlohe, Friedrich Ludwig 
holding back (patience) 
Hollywood 

alliance examples from 

communication strategies in 

counterbalance strategy in 

death-ground strategy in 

divide-and-rule examples from 

forcing strategies in 

maneuver warfare in 

one-upmanship examples from 

polarity strategy in 
Holofernes (biblical general) 
Holy Alliance 
Homer 
honesty 
Hood, John 
Hoover, Herbert 
Hornung, Paul 

hostility. See aggressive impulses/aggression House at Pooh Corner (Milne) 

Houston, Sam 

Howard, Lord 

Howeitat (Syrian tribe) 

Hsu Tung 

Huainanzi 

Huang Ti 

Hue, battle at 

Human, All Too Human (Nietzsche) 

human evolution 

human nature. See also people 



conservatism of 

as conventional 

impatience of 

as nomadic 

selfishness of 

study of 
Hussein, Saddam 
Hutton, Edward 
hypocrisy 

I Ching, The 
Iemitsu 
Ikrima 
Iktomi 

Iliad, The (Homer) 

imagination 

India, Great Britain and 

Indian National Congress 

indirect action 

indirect approach. See turning strategy 
indirect communication 
indirect control 
Indrajit 

indulgences, selling of 
inner-front strategy 

conspiracy 

defending against 

spreading dissension through 
innovation, spiral of 
inscrutability, cultivating 

intelligence strategy. See also spying intimidation, avoiding 
Iran 

Iran-Contra Affair 
irony 

irrationality 
Irwin, Edward 
Isaiah 

Isandlwana, Battle of 
Isfahan. See Iran 
Islam 

Nizari Ismailis and 

Israel 

Israelites 

Italy 

France and 
under Mussolini 
terrorism in 



in World War II 
Iwo Jima, Battle of 

Jackson, Stonewall 
Japan 

Russia and 

in World War II 
Jebe, General 
Jena-Auerstadt, Battle of 
Jenkins, Brian 
Jesus 
Jews 

Jimenez, Juan Ramon 
Job, Book of 
Jochi, General 
Jodl, Alfred 

Johnson, Lyndon Baines 

alliance strategy of 

campaigning style of 

exits and endings of 

first run for office of 

as grand strategist 

intelligence gathering of 

leadership style of 

one-upmanship of 

Roosevelt and 

Vietnam War and 
Johnston, John 
Jomini, Antoine-Henri de 
Jonathan 
Jones, L.E. 
Jordan, Henry 

Josephine, empress of France 
Joshua, Book of 

Journey to Ixtlan: The Lessons of Don Juan (Castaneda) 

Judith, Book of 

jujitsu 

Julius Caesar (Fuller) 
Julius II, pope 
Juvenal 

Kahn, Roger 
Karmal, Babrak 
Keach, Carroll 
Kennedy, John F. 

Bay of Pigs and 

Johnson and 



Kernstown, battle at 

Khalid ibn al Waleed 

Khan, Akbar 

Khe Sanh, battle at 

Khwarizm (ancient Asian state) 

King Henry IV, Part I (Shakespeare) 

King Henry V (Shakespeare) 

Kissinger, Henry A. 

Kleberg, Richard 

Knight, Ian 

Kodama, Gentaro 

Korea 

Russia and 

United States and 
Krishnamurti, Jiddu 
Kumbakarna 
Kutusov, Mikhail 

Labour Party 
Lacan, Jacques 
Ladon 

Landon, Alf M. 

language. See words Lansdale, Edward 

Lao-tzu 

last war 

Latimer, Gene 

Latin League 

Lavagetto, Cookie 

Lawrence, T.E. 

leadership 

errors in. See leadership errors 

flexibility in 

from the front 

Napoleon on 

through personal example 

through remote (indirect) control 
leadership errors 

broken chain of command 

divided leadership 
League of Nations 
Le Baron, William 
Lee, Robert E. 

Legends of the Samurai (Sato) 
Leggett, Trevor 
Leigh, Vivien 
Lemon, Bob 
Lenin, Vladimir 



Leonhard, Robert R. 
Leo X, pope 

Lettow-Vorbeck, Paul von 
Lewis, Bernard 
Lewis, John L. 
Liddell Hart, B.H. 
limits, knowing 
Lin Biao 

Lincoln, Abraham 

Civil War and 

Grant and 

McClernand and 

as moral warrior 

reelection of 
Linn, Ed 
Liston, Sonny 

Lives of Master Swordsmen (Sugawara) 
Livy 

Locke, John 
Lockman, Whitey 
Lodi, Bridge of 
Lombardi, Vince 
London Blitz 

Lone Star Preacher (Thomason) 
Long, Huey 
Long March 
Longus, Sempronius 
lotus, blooming. See inner-front strategy 
Louis XI, king of France 
Louis XII, king of France 
Louis XIV, king of France 
bishop of Noyon and 

love 

Low Countries 
loyalty 

Luther, Martin 
Luttwak, Edward N. 
lying 

MacArthur, Douglas 
McCarey, Leo 
McCarthy, Eugene 
McClellan, George B. 
McClernand, John 
McDougall, William 
McDowell, Irvin 
Macedonia, Athens and 



Machiavelli, Niccolo 

on acclimatization 
on alliances 
on effective truth 
goals of 

political career of 

on Roman Empire 

writing of 
Mack, Karl 
McKinley, William 
Macnaghten, William 
McPherson, Harry 
Madariaga, Salvador de 
Maglie, Sal 
Mago 

Magsaysay, Ramon 
Mahdi 
Malik Shah 
Malta 

Mandragola (Machiavelli) 
maneuver warfare 

examples of 

planning in 

principles of 

timing in 
Mankiewicz, Joseph 

man management. See morale (motivation) 

Mantua, fortress of 

Mao: A Biography (Terrill) 

Mao Tse-tung 

in Chinese Civil War 

divide-and-conquer strategy and 

guerrilla tactics of 

Lin Biao and 

turning strategy of 

on war 

Marathon, Athenian victory at 

Marciano, Rocky 

Marengo, Battle of 

Marhabal 

Maria Theresa 

Marie Antoinette 

Marie Louise 

Marshall, George C. 

martyrdom 

Mary, queen of Scots 

Masinissa, king of Numibia 



Massena, Andre 

Master of Deception (Mure) 

Mastering the Art of War: Zhuge Liang's and Liu Ji's Commentaries on the Classic by Sun Tzu 
Matali 

Matashichiro 

Mathewson, Christy 

Matthew, Book of 

Maurikios (Byzantine emperor) 

Maximus, Fabius 

Mayo, Archie L. 

Mazzolini, Silvester. See Prieras 

Measure for Measure (Shakespeare) 

media, guerrilla warfare and 

mediator, role of 

Medici, Lorenzo de f 

Medici family 

Meinhertzhagen, Richard 

Mein Kampf (Hitler) 

Melas, Michael 

Mencius (Confucian philosopher) 

Menelaus 

Menoetes 

Metis 

Metternich, Klemens von 

Alexander I and 

alliance strategy of 

Napoleon and 

negotiation style of 

passive-aggression strategy of 

personality of 

Russia and 

on victory 
Mexico, Cortes's conquering of 
MGM 

Milan, duke of 
Mildred Pierce 

military deception. See deception strategies 
military history. See war/warfare, history of 
Military History of Ulysses S. Grant (Badeau) 

Military Misfortunes: The Anatomy of Failure in War (Cohen and Gooch) 
military thinking, Asian 
military training 

German 

Mongol 

Prussian 

Zulu 
Miller, Tom 



Milne, A.A. 
Miltiades 

mind. See also thinking 
as an army 
controlling 
focused 

guerrilla-war-of-the 

penetrating. See communication/ communication strategies 
presence of 
as a river 

Mind of War, The: John Boyd and American Security (Hammond) 
Miracle Worker, The 
mirroring people 
mistakes 

compelling 

fear of making 
mobility. See speed and mobility 
Moctezuma II, emperor of Mexico 
Mohammed 
Moltke, Helmuth von 
Mongols 

annihilation by 

divide-and-conquer strategy of 
intelligence gathering by 
Khwarizm and 

slow-slow-quick-quick strategy of 

terrorism of 
Montgomery, Bernard 
morale (motivation) 

contagiousness of 

emotion manipulation and 

as insufficient alone 

steps to 

undermining 
morality 
moral terrain 
moral warfare/warriors 

avoiding 

defending against 

as exterior maneuver 

public opinion in 

self-interest war compared with 

types of 
Moreau, Jean 
Morris, Dick 

Moscow, Napoleon's attack on 
Moses 



Mother Earth 

motivation. See morale (motivation) 
Moulin, Jean 

movie making. See Hollywood 
Muhammad II, shah of Khwarizm 
Muhammad Tapar 
mujahideen 
Mumon, Zen Master 
Munenori, Yagyu 
Munich Olympics, attack on 
Murat, Caroline 

"Murders in the Rue Morgue, The" (Poe) 

Mure, David 

Murphy's Law 

Musashi, Miyamoto 

Mussolini, Benito 

Mutekatsu-ryu 

My Bondage and My Freedom (Douglass) 

myth, group 

mythology 

Nalebuff, Barry J. 

Naoshige, Lord 

Naples, revolution of 1820 in 

Napoleon I. See Bonaparte, Napoleon 

Napoleon II 

narcissism 

Narodnaya Volia (People's Will) 

Naseby, Battle of 

Natal 

Nationalists, Chinese 

National Youth Administration 

Native Americans. See also specific tribes 
counterattack strategy used against 
intelligence strategy used by 
unconventional warfare of 

negotiation 

friendliness in 

war and, comparison between 
warrior vs. shopkeeper style of 

Nelson, Horatio 

Nereus 

neurotic pattern 
New Carthage 
New Deal 

New Model Army, British 
New York Giants 



New York Yankees 
Nicholas I, czar of Russia 
Nicholson, Harold 
Nietzsche, Friedrich 
Night After Night 

"Night in a Surrealist Forest" (Dali) 

Ninety-five Theses (Luther) 

Nineveh 

Nixon, Richard 

Nizan al-Mulk 

nonengagement strategy 

North Vietnamese army 

camouflage used by 

grand strategy of 

inner-front strategy of 

as moral warriors 

unity of command in 
Noyon, bishop of 

objectivity 
Ochiai, Hidy 
Octavian 
Odawara Castle 
Odysseus 

Odyssey, The (Homer) 
Oedipus Rex (Sophocles) 
offensive warfare 

annihilation strategy 

blitzkrieg strategy 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE Germans interpret their new national colours — black, red, and white — by the saying, 
"Durch Nacht und Blut zur licht." ("Through night and blood to light"), and no work yet 
written conveys to the thinker a clearer conception of all that the red streak in their flag stands 
for than this deep and philosophical analysis of "War" by Clausewitz. 

It reveals "War," stripped of all accessories, as the exercise of force for the attainment of a 
political object, unrestrained by any law save that of expediency, and thus gives the key to the 
interpretation of German political aims, past, present, and future, which is unconditionally 
necessary for every student of the modern conditions of Europe. Step by step, every event 
since Waterloo follows with logical consistency from the teachings of Napoleon, formulated 
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for the first time, some twenty years afterwards, by this remarkable thinker. 

What Darwin accomplished for Biology generally Clausewitz did for the Life-History of 
Nations nearly half a century before him, for both have proved the existence of the same law in 
each case, viz., "The survival of the fittest" — the "fittest," as Huxley long since pointed out, not 
being necessarily synonymous with the ethically "best." Neither of these thinkers was 
concerned with the ethics of the struggle which each studied so exhaustively, but to both men 
the phase or condition presented itself neither as moral nor immoral, any more than are famine, 
disease, or other natural phenomena, but as emanating from a force inherent in all living 
organisms which can only be mastered by understanding its nature. It is in that spirit that, one 
after the other, all the Nations of the Continent, taught by such drastic lessons as Koniggratz 
and Sedan, have accepted the lesson, with the result that to-day Europe is an armed camp, and 
peace is maintained by the equilibrium of forces, and will continue just as long as this 
equilibrium exists, and no longer. 

Whether this state of equilibrium is in itself a good or desirable thing may be open to 
argument. I have discussed it at length in my "War and the World's Life"; but I venture to 
suggest that to no one would a renewal of the era of warfare be a change for the better, as far as 
existing humanity is concerned. Meanwhile, however, with every year that elapses the forces at 
present in equilibrium are changing in magnitude — the pressure of populations which have to 
be fed is rising, and an explosion along the line of least resistance is, sooner or later, inevitable. 

As I read the teaching of the recent Hague Conference, no responsible Government on the 
Continent is anxious to form in themselves that line of least resistance; they know only too 
well what War would mean; and we alone, absolutely unconscious of the trend of the dominant 
thought of Europe, are pulling down the dam which may at any moment let in on us the flood 
of invasion. 

Now no responsible man in Europe, perhaps least of all in Germany, thanks us for this 
voluntary destruction of our defences, for all who are of any importance would very much 
rather end their days in peace than incur the burden of responsibility which War would entail. 
But they realise that the gradual dissemination of the principles taught by Clausewitz has 
created a condition of molecular tension in the minds of the Nations they govern analogous to 
the "critical temperature of water heated above boiling-point under pressure," which may at 
any moment bring about an explosion which they will be powerless to control. 

The case is identical with that of an ordinary steam boiler, delivering so and so many pounds 
of steam to its engines as long as the envelope can contain the pressure; but let a breach in its 
continuity arise — relieving the boiling water of all restraint — and in a moment the whole mass 
flashes into vapour, developing a power no work of man can oppose. 

The ultimate consequences of defeat no man can foretell. The only way to avert them is to 
ensure victory; and, again following out the principles of Clausewitz, victory can only be 
ensured by the creation in peace of an organisation which will bring every available man, 
horse, and gun (or ship and gun, if the war be on the sea) in the shortest possible time, and with 
the utmost possible momentum, upon the decisive field of action — which in turn leads to the 
final doctrine formulated by Von der Goltz in excuse for the action of the late President Kruger 
in 1899: 

"The Statesman who, knowing his instrument to be ready, and seeing War inevitable, 
hesitates to strike first is guilty of a crime against his country." 

It is because this sequence of cause and effect is absolutely unknown to our Members of 
Parliament, elected by popular representation, that all our efforts to ensure a lasting peace by 
securing efficiency with economy in our National Defences have been rendered nugatory. 

This estimate of the influence of Clausewitz's sentiments on contemporary thought in 
Continental Europe may appear exaggerated to those who have not familiarised themselves 
with M. Gustav de Bon's exposition of the laws governing the formation and conduct of 
crowds I do not wish for one minute to be understood as asserting that Clausewitz has been 
conscientiously studied and understood in any Army, not even in the Prussian, but his work 
has been the ultimate foundation on which every drill regulation in Europe, except our own, 
has been reared. It is this ceaseless repetition of his fundamental ideas to which one-half of the 
male population of every Continental Nation has been subjected for two to three years of their 
lives, which has tuned their minds to vibrate in harmony with his precepts, and those who 
know and appreciate this fact at its true value have only to strike the necessary chords in order 
to evoke a response sufficient to overpower any other ethical conception which those who have 
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not organised their forces beforehand can appeal to. 

The recent set-back experienced by the Socialists in Germany is an illustration of my 
position. The Socialist leaders of that country are far behind the responsible Governors in their 
knowledge of the management of crowds. The latter had long before (in 1893, in fact) made 
their arrangements to prevent the spread of Socialistic propaganda beyond certain useful limits. 
As long as the Socialists only threatened capital they were not seriously interfered with, for the 
Government knew quite well that the undisputed sway of the employer was not for the ultimate 
good of the State. The standard of comfort must not be pitched too low if men are to be ready 
to die for their country. But the moment the Socialists began to interfere seriously with the 
discipline of the Army the word went round, and the Socialists lost heavily at the polls. 

If this power of predetermined reaction to acquired ideas can be evoked successfully in a 
matter of internal interest only, in which the "obvious interest" of the vast majority of the 
population is so clearly on the side of the Socialist, it must be evident how enormously greater 
it will prove when set in motion against an external enemy, where the "obvious interest" of the 
people is, from the very nature of things, as manifestly on the side of the Government; and the 
Statesman who failed to take into account the force of the "resultant thought wave" of a crowd 
of some seven million men, all trained to respond to their ruler's call, would be guilty of 
treachery as grave as one who failed to strike when he knew the Army to be ready for 
immediate action. 

As already pointed out, it is to the spread of Clausewitz's ideas that the present state of more 
or less immediate readiness for war of all European Armies is due, and since the organisation 
of these forces is uniform this "more or less" of readiness exists in precise proportion to the 
sense of duty which animates the several Armies. Where the spirit of duty and self-sacrifice is 
low the troops are unready and inefficient; where, as in Prussia, these qualities, by the training 
of a whole century, have become instinctive, troops really are ready to the last button, and 
might be poured down upon any one of her neighbours with such rapidity that the very first 
collision must suffice to ensure ultimate success — a success by no means certain if the enemy, 
whoever he may be, is allowed breathing-time in which to set his house in order. 

An example will make this clearer. In 1887 Germany was on the very verge of War with 
France and Russia. At that moment her superior efficiency, the consequence of this inborn 
sense of duty — surely one of the highest qualities of humanity — was so great that it is more 
than probable that less than six weeks would have sufficed to bring the French to their knees. 
Indeed, after the first fortnight it would have been possible to begin transferring troops from 
the Rhine to the Niemen; and the same case may arise again. But if France and Russia had 
been allowed even ten days' warning the German plan would have been completely defeated. 
France alone might then have claimed all the efforts that Germany could have put forth to 
defeat her. 

Yet there are politicians in England so grossly ignorant of the German reading of the 
Napoleonic lessons that they expect that Nation to sacrifice the enormous advantage they have 
prepared by a whole century of self-sacrifice and practical patriotism by an appeal to a Court 
of Arbitration, and the further delays which must arise by going through the medieaeval 
formalities of recalling Ambassadors and exchanging ultimatums. 

Most of our present-day politicians have made their money in business — a "form of human 
competition greatly resembling War," to paraphrase Clausewitz. Did they, when in the throes 
of such competition, send formal notice to their rivals of their plans to get the better of them in 
commerce? Did Mr. Carnegie, the arch-priest of Peace at any price, when he built up the Steel 
Trust, notify his competitors when and how he proposed to strike the blows which successively 
made him master of millions? Surely the Directors of a Great Nation may consider the interests 
of their shareholders — i.e., the people they govern — as sufficiently serious not to be 
endangered by the deliberate sacrifice of the preponderant position of readiness which 
generations of self-devotion, patriotism and wise forethought have won for them? 

As regards the strictly military side of this work, though the recent researches of the French 
General Staff into the records and documents of the Napoleonic period have shown 
conclusively that Clausewitz had never grasped the essential point of the Great Emperor's 
strategic method, yet it is admitted that he has completely fathomed the spirit which gave life 
to the form; and notwithstandingthe variations in application which have resulted from the 
progress of invention in every field of national activity (not in the technical improvements in 
armament alone), this spirit still remains the essential factor in the whole matter. Indeed, if 
anything, modern appliances have intensified its importance, for though, with equal armaments 
on both sides, the form of battles must always remain the same, the facility and certainty of 
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combination which better methods of communicating orders and intelligence have conferred 
upon the Commanders has rendered the control of great masses immeasurably more certain 
than it was in the past. 

Men kill each other at greater distances, it is true — but killing is a constant factor in all 
battles. The difference between "now and then" lies in this, that, thanks to the enormous 
increase in range (the essential feature in modern armaments), it is possible to concentrate by 
surprise, on any chosen spot, a man-killing power fully twentyfold greater than was 
conceivable in the days of Waterloo; and whereas in Napoleon's time this concentration of 
man-killing power (which in his hands took the form of the great case-shot attack) depended 
almost entirely on the shape and condition of the ground, which might or might not be 
favourable, nowadays such concentration of fire-power is almost independent of the country 
altogether. 

Thus, at Waterloo, Napoleon was compelled to wait till the ground became firm enough for 
his guns to gallop over; nowadays every gun at his disposal, and five times that number had he 
possessed them, might have opened on any point in the British position he had selected, as 
soon as it became light enough to see. 

Or, to take a more modern instance, viz., the battle of St. Privat-Gravelotte, August 18, 
1870, where the Germans were able to concentrate on both wings batteries of two hundred 
guns and upwards, it would have been practically impossible, owing to the section of the 
slopes of the French position, to carry out the old-fashioned case-shot attack at all. Nowadays 
there would be no difficulty in turning on the fire of two thousand guns on any point of the 
position, and switching this fire up and down the line like water from a fire-engine hose, if the 
occasion demanded such concentration. 

But these alterations in method make no difference in the truth of the picture of War which 
Clausewitz presents, with which every soldier, and above all every Leader, should be 
saturated. 

Death, wounds, suffering, and privation remain the same, whatever the weapons employed, 
and their reaction on the ultimate nature of man is the same now as in the struggle a century 
ago. It is this reaction that the Great Commander has to understand and prepare himself to 
control; and the task becomes ever greater as, fortunately for humanity, the opportunities for 
gathering experience become more rare. 

In the end, and with every improvement in science, the result depends more and more on the 
character of the Leader and his power of resisting "the sensuous impressions of the battlefield." 
Finally, for those who would fit themselves in advance for such responsibility, I know of no 
more inspiring advice than that given by Krishna to Arjuna ages ago, when the latter trembled 
before the awful responsibility of launching his Army against the hosts of the Pandav's: 



This Life within all living things, my Prince, 

Hides beyond harm. Scorn thou to suffer, then, 

For that which cannot suffer. Do thy part! 

Be mindful of thy name, and tremble not. 

Nought better can betide a martial soul 

Than lawful war. Happy the warrior 

To whom comes joy of battle. . . . 

. . . But if thou shunn ' st 

This honourable field— a Kshittriya— 

If, knowing thy duty and thy task, thou bidd'st 

Duty and task go by— that shall be sin! 

And those to come shall speak thee infamy 

From age to age. But infamy is worse 

For men of noble blood to bear than death! 

Therefore arise, thou Son of Kunti! Brace 

Thine arm for conflict; nerve thy heart to meet, 

As things alike to thee, pleasure or pain, 

Profit or ruin, victory or defeat . 

So minded, gird thee to the fight, for so 

Thou shalt not sin! 



COL. F. N. MAUDE, C.B., late R.E. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 



IT will naturally excite surprise that a preface by a female hand should accompany a work 
on such a subject as the present. For my friends no explanation of the circumstance is required; 
but I hope by a simple relation of the cause to clear myself of the appearance of presumption in 
the eyes also of those to whom I am not known. 

The work to which these lines serve as a preface occupied almost entirely the last twelve 
years of the life of my inexpressibly beloved husband, who has unfortunately been torn too 
soon from myself and his country. To complete it was his most earnest desire; but it was not 
his intention that it should be published during his life; and if I tried to persuade him to alter 
that intention, he often answered, half in jest, but also, perhaps, half in a foreboding of early 
death: "Thou shalt publish it." These words (which in those happy days often drew tears from 
me, little as I was inclined to attach a serious meaning to them) make it now, in the opinion of 
my friends, a duty incumbent on me to introduce the posthumous works of my beloved 
husband, with a few prefatory lines from myself; and although here may be a difference of 
opinion on this point, still I am sure there will be no mistake as to the feeling which has 
prompted me to overcome the timidity which makes any such appearance, even in a 
subordinate part, so difficult for a woman. 

It will be understood, as a matter of course, that I cannot have the most remote intention of 
considering myself as the real editress of a work which is far above the scope of my capacity: I 
only stand at its side as an affectionate companion on its entrance into the world. This position 
I may well claim, as a similar one was allowed me during its formation and progress. Those 
who are acquainted with our happy married life, and know how we shared everything with 
each other — not only joy and sorrow, but also every occupation, every interest of daily life — 
will understand that my beloved husband could not be occupied on a work of this kind without 
its being known to me. Therefore, no one can like me bear testimony to the zeal, to the love 
with which he laboured on it, to the hopes which he bound up with it, as well as the manner 
and time of its elaboration. His richly gifted mind had from his early youth longed for light and 
truth, and, varied as were his talents, still he had chiefly directed his reflections to the science 
of war, to which the duties of his profession called him, and which are of such importance for 
the benefit of States. Scharnhorst was the first to lead him into the right road, and his 
subsequent appointment in 1 8 1 0 as Instructor at the General War School, as well as the honour 
conferred on him at the same time of giving military instruction to H.R.H. the Crown Prince, 
tended further to give his investigations and studies that direction, and to lead him to put down 
in writing whatever conclusions he arrived at. A paper with which he finished the instruction 
of H.R.H. the Crown Prince contains the germ of his subsequent works. But it was in the year 
1816, at Coblentz, that he first devoted himself again to scientific labours, and to collecting the 
fruits which his rich experience in those four eventful years had brought to maturity. He wrote 
down his views, in the first place, in short essays, only loosely connected with each other. The 
following, without date, which has been found amongst his papers, seems to belong to those 
early days. 

"In the principles here committed to paper, in my opinion, the chief things which compose 
Strategy, as it is called, are touched upon. I looked upon them only as materials, and had just 
got to such a length towards the moulding them into a whole. 

"These materials have been amassed without any regularly preconceived plan. My view was 
at first, without regard to system and strict connection, to put down the results of my 
reflections upon the most important points in quite brief, precise, compact propositions. The 
manner in which Montesquieu has treated his subject floated before me in idea. I thought that 
concise, sententious chapters, which I proposed at first to call grains, would attract the 
attention of the intelligent just as much by that which was to be developed from them, as by 
that which they contained in themselves. I had, therefore, before me in idea, intelligent readers 
already acquainted with the subject. But my nature, which always impels me to development 
and systematising, at last worked its way out also in this instance. For some time I was able to 
confine myself to extracting only the most important results from the essays, which, to attain 
clearness and conviction in my own mind, I wrote upon different subjects, to concentrating in 
that manner their spirit in a small compass; but afterwards my peculiarity gained ascendency 
completely — I have developed what I could, and thus naturally have supposed a reader not yet 
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acquainted with the subject. 

"The more I advanced with the work, and the more I yielded to the spirit of investigation, so 
much the more I was also led to system; and thus, then, chapter after chapter has been inserted. 

"My ultimate view has now been to go through the whole once more, to establish by further 
explanation much of the earlier treatises, and perhaps to condense into results many analyses 
on the later ones, and thus to make a moderate whole out of it, forming a small octavo volume. 
But it was my wish also in this to avoid everything common, everything that is plain of itself, 
that has been said a hundred times, and is generally accepted; for my ambition was to write a 
book that would not be forgotten in two or three years, and which any one interested in the 
subject would at all events take up more than once." 

In Coblentz, where he was much occupied with duty, he could only give occasional hours to 
his private studies. It was not until 1818, after his appointment as Director of the General 
Academy of War at Berlin, that he had the leisure to expand his work, and enrich it from the 
history of modern wars. This leisure also reconciled him to his new avocation, which, in other 
respects, was not satisfactory to him, as, according to the existing organisation of the 
Academy, the scientific part of the course is not under the Director, but conducted by a Board 
of Studies. Free as he was from all petty vanity, from every feeling of restless, egotistical 
ambition, still he felt a desire to be really useful, and not to leave inactive the abilities with 
which God had endowed him. In active life he was not in a position in which this longing 
could be satisfied, and he had little hope of attaining to any such position: his whole energies 
were therefore directed upon the domain of science, and the benefit which he hoped to lay the 
foundation of by his work was the object of his life. That, notwithstanding this, the resolution 
not to let the work appear until after his death became more confirmed is the best proof that no 
vain, paltry longing for praise and distinction, no particle of egotistical views, was mixed up 
with this noble aspiration for great and lasting usefulness. 

Thus he worked diligently on, until, in the spring of 1830, he was appointed to the artillery, 
and his energies were called into activity in such a different sphere, and to such a high degree, 
that he was obliged, for the moment at least, to give up all literary work. He then put his papers 
in order, sealed up the separate packets, labelled them, and took sorrowful leave of this 
employment which he loved so much. He was sent to Breslau in August of the same year, as 
Chief of the Second Artillery District, but in December recalled to Berlin, and appointed Chief 
of the Staff to Field-Marshal Count Gneisenau (for the term of his command). In March 1831, 
he accompanied his revered Commander to Posen. When he returned from there to Breslau in 
November after the melancholy event which had taken place, he hoped to resume his work and 
perhaps complete it in the course of the winter. The Almighty has willed it should be 
otherwise. On the 7th November he returned to Breslau; on the 16th he was no more; and the 
packets sealed by himself were not opened until after his death. 

The papers thus left are those now made public in the following volumes, exactly in the 
condition in which they were found, without a word being added or erased. Still, however, 
there was much to do before publication, in the way of putting them in order and consulting 
about them; and I am deeply indebted to several sincere friends for the assistance they have 
afforded me, particularly Major O'Etzel, who kindly undertook the correction of the Press, as 
well as the preparation of the maps to accompany the historical parts of the work. I must also 
mention my much-loved brother, who was my support in the hour of my misfortune, and who 
has also done much for me in respect of these papers; amongst other things, by carefully 
examining and putting them in order, he found the commencement of the revision which my 
dear husband wrote in the year 1827, and mentions in the Notice hereafter annexed as a work 
he had in view. This revision has been inserted in the place intended for it in the first book (for 
it does not go any further). 

There are still many other friends to whom I might offer my thanks for their advice, for the 
sympathy and friendship which they have shown me; but if I do not name them all, they will, I 
am sure, not have any doubts of my sincere gratitude. It is all the greater, from my firm 
conviction that all they have done was not only on my own account, but for the friend whom 
God has thus called away from them so soon. 

If I have been highly blessed as the wife of such a man during one and twenty years, so am I 
still, notwithstanding my irreparable loss, by the treasure of my recollections and of my hopes, 
by the rich legacy of sympathy and friendship which I owe the beloved departed, by the 
elevating feeling which I experience at seeing his rare worth so generally and honourably 
acknowledged. 
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The trust confided to me by a Royal Couple is a fresh benefit for which I have to thank the 
Almighty, as it opens to me an honourable occupation, to which Idevote myself. May this 
occupation be blessed, and may the dear little Prince who is now entrusted to my care, some 
day read this book, and be animated by it to deeds like those of his glorious ancestors. 

Written at the Marble Palace, Potsdam, 30th June, 1832. 

MARIE VON CLAUSEWITZ, Born Countess Bruhl, Oberhofmeisterinn to H.R.H. the 
Princess William. 



I LOOK upon the first six books, of which a fair copy has now been made, as only a mass 
which is still in a manner without form, and which has yet to be again revised. In this revision 
the two kinds of War will be everywhere kept more distinctly in view, by which all ideas will 
acquire a clearer meaning, a more precise direction, and a closer application. The two kinds of 
War are, first, those in which the object is the OVERTHROW OF THE ENEMY, whether it be 
that we aim at his destruction, politically, or merely at disarming him and forcing him to 
conclude peace on our terms; and next, those in which our object is MERELY TO MAKE 
SOME CONQUESTS ON THE FRONTIERS OF HIS COUNTRY, either for the purpose of 
retaining them permanently, or of turning them to account as matter of exchange in the 
settlement of a peace. Transition from one kind to the other must certainly continue to exist, 
but the completely different nature of the tendencies of the two must everywhere appear, and 
must separate from each other things which are incompatible. 

Besides establishing this real difference in Wars, another practically necessary point of view 
must at the same time be established, which is, that WAR IS ONLY A CONTINUATION OF 
STATE POLICY BY OTHER MEANS. This point of view being adhered to everywhere, will 
introduce much more unity into the consideration of the subject, and things will be more easily 
disentangled from each other. Although the chief application of this point of view does not 
commence until we get to the eighth book, still it must be completely developed in the first 
book, and also lend assistance throughout the revision of the first six books. Through such a 
revision the first six books will get rid of a good deal of dross, many rents and chasms will be 
closed up, and much that is of a general nature will be transformed into distinct conceptions 
and forms. 

The seventh book — on attack — for the different chapters of which sketches are already 
made, is to be considered as a reflection of the sixth, and must be completed at once, according 
to the above-mentioned more distinct points of view, so that it will require no fresh revision, 
but rather may serve as a model in the revision of the first six books. 

For the eighth book — on the Plan of a War, that is, of the organisation of a whole War in 
general — several chapters are designed, but they are not at all to be regarded as real materials, 
they are merely a track, roughly cleared, as it were, through the mass, in order by that means to 
ascertain the points of most importance. They have answered this object, and I propose, on 
finishing the seventh book, to proceed at once to the working out of the eighth, where the two 
points of view above mentioned will be chiefly affirmed, by which everything will be 
simplified, and at the same time have a spirit breathed into it. I hope in this book to iron out 
many creases in the heads of strategists and statesmen, and at least to show the object of 
action, and the real point to be considered in War. 

Now, when I have brought my ideas clearly out by finishing this eighth book, and have 
properly established the leading features of War, it will be easier for me to carry the spirit of 
these ideas in to the first six books, and to make these same features show themselves 
everywhere. Therefore I shall defer till then the revision of the first six books. 

Should the work be interrupted by my death, then what is found can only be called a mass of 
conceptions not brought into form; but as these are open to endless misconceptions, they will 
doubtless give rise to a number of crude criticisms: for in these things, every one thinks, when 
he takes up his pen, that whatever comes into his head is worth saying and printing, and quite 
as incontrovertible as that twice two make four. If such a one would take the pains, as I have 
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done, to think over the subject, for years, and to compare his ideas with military history, he 
would certainly be a little more guarded in his criticism. 

Still, notwithstanding this imperfect form, I believe that an impartial reader thirsting for 
truth and conviction will rightly appreciate in the first six books the fruits of several years' 
reflection and a diligent study of War, and that, perhaps, he will find in them some leading 
ideas which may bring about a revolution in the theory of War. 

Berlin, 10th July, 1827. 

Besides this notice, amongst the papers left the following unfinished memorandum was 
found, which appears of very recent date: 

The manuscript on the conduct of the Grande Guerre, which will be found after my death, in 
its present state can only be regarded as a collection of materials from which it is intended to 
construct a theory of War. With the greater part I am not yet satisfied; and the sixth book is to 
be looked at as a mere essay: I should have completely remodelled it, and have tried a different 
line. 

But the ruling principles which pervade these materials I hold to be the right ones: they are 
the result of a very varied reflection, keeping always in view the reality, and always bearing in 
mind what I have learnt by experience and by my intercourse with distinguished soldiers. 

The seventh book is to contain the attack, the subjects of which are thrown together in a 
hasty manner: the eighth, the plan for a War, in which I would have examined War more 
especially in its political and human aspects. 

The first chapter of the first book is the only one which I consider as completed; it will at 
least serve to show the manner in which I proposed to treat the subject throughout. 

The theory of the Grande Guerre, or Strategy, as it is called, is beset with extraordinary 
difficulties, and we may affirm that very few men have clear conceptions of the separate 
subjects, that is, conceptions carried up to their full logical conclusions. In real action most 
men are guided merely by the tact of judgment which hits the object more or less accurately, 
according as they possess more or less genius. 

This is the way in which all great Generals have acted, and therein partly lay their greatness 
and their genius, that they always hit upon what was right by this tact. Thus also it will always 
be in action, and so far this tact is amply sufficient. But when it is a question, not of acting 
oneself, but of convincing others in a consultation, then all depends on clear conceptions and 
demonstration of the inherent relations, and so little progress has been made in this respect that 
most deliberations are merely a contention of words, resting on no firm basis, and ending 
either in every one retaining his own opinion, or in a compromise from mutual considerations 
of respect, a middle course really without any value.(*) 

(*) Herr Clausewitz evidently had before his mind the 
endless consultations at the Headquarters of the Bohemian 
Army in the Leipsic Campaign 1813. 

Clear ideas on these matters are therefore not wholly useless; besides, the human mind has a 
general tendency to clearness, and always wants to be consistent with the necessary order of 
things. 

Owing to the great difficulties attending a philosophical construction of the Art of War, and 
the many attempts at it that have failed, most people have come to the conclusion that such a 
theory is impossible, because it concerns things which no standing law can embrace. We 
should also join in this opinion and give up any attempt at a theory, were it not that a great 
number of propositions make themselves evident without any difficulty, as, for instance, that 
the defensive form, with a negative object, is the stronger form, the attack, with the positive 
object, the weaker — that great results carry the little ones with them — that, therefore, strategic 
effects may be referred to certain centres of gravity — that a demonstration is a weaker 
application of force than a real attack, that, therefore, there must be some special reason for 
resorting to the former — that victory consists not merely in the conquest on the field of battle, 
but in the destruction of armed forces, physically and morally, which can in general only be 
effected by a pursuit after the battle is gained — that successes are always greatest at the point 
where the victory has been gained, that, therefore, the change from one line and object to 
another can only be regarded as a necessary evil — that a turning movement is only justified by 
a superiority of numbers generally or by the advantage of our lines of communication and 
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retreat over those of the enemy — that flank positions are only justifiable on similar 
grounds — that every attack becomes weaker as it progresses. 



THE INTRODUCTION OF THE AUTHOR 

THAT the conception of the scientific does not consist alone, or chiefly, in system, and its 
finished theoretical constructions, requires nowadays no exposition. System in this treatise is 
not to be found on the surface, and instead of a finished building of theory, there are only 
materials. 

The scientific form lies here in the endeavour to explore the nature of military phenomena to 
show their affinity with the nature of the things of which they are composed. Nowhere has the 
philosophical argument been evaded, but where it runs out into too thin a thread the Author has 
preferred to cut it short, and fall back upon the corresponding results of experience; for in the 
same way as many plants only bear fruit when they do not shoot too high, so in the practical 
arts the theoretical leaves and flowers must not be made to sprout too far, but kept near to 
experience, which is their proper soil. 

Unquestionably it would be a mistake to try to discover from the chemical ingredients of a 
grain of corn the form of the ear of corn which it bears, as we have only to go to the field to see 
the ears ripe. Investigation and observation, philosophy and experience, must neither despise 
nor exclude one another; they mutually afford each other the rights of citizenship. 
Consequently, the propositions of this book, with their arch of inherent necessity, are 
supported either by experience or by the conception of War itself as external points, so that 
they are not without abutments.(*) 

(*) That this is not the case in the works of many military 
writers especially of those who have aimed at treating of 
War itself in a scientific manner, is shown in many 
instances, in which by their reasoning, the pro and contra 
swallow each other up so effectually that there is no 
vestige of the tails even which were left in the case of the 
two lions. 

It is, perhaps, not impossible to write a systematic theory of War full of spirit and substance, 
but ours hitherto, have been very much the reverse. To say nothing of their unscientific spirit, 
in their striving after coherence and completeness of system, they overflow with 
commonplaces, truisms, and twaddle of every kind. If we want a striking picture of them we 
have only to read Lichtenberg's extract from a code of regulations in case of fire. 

If a house takes fire, we must seek, above all things, to protect the right side of the house 
standing on the left, and, on the other hand, the left side of the house on the right; for if we, for 
example, should protect the left side of the house on the left, then the right side of the house 
lies to the right of the left, and consequently as the fire lies to the right of this side, and of the 
right side (for we have assumed that the house is situated to the left of the fire), therefore the 
right side is situated nearer to the fire than the left, and the right side of the house might catch 
fire if it was not protected before it came to the left, which is protected. Consequently, 
something might be burnt that is not protected, and that sooner than something else would be 
burnt, even if it was not protected; consequently we must let alone the latter and protect the 
former. In order to impress the thing on one's mind, we have only to note if the house is 
situated to the right of the fire, then it is the left side, and if the house is to the left it is the right 
side. 

In order not to frighten the intelligent reader by such commonplaces, and to make the little 
good that there is distasteful by pouring water upon it, the Author has preferred to give in small 
ingots of fine metal his impressions and convictions, the result of many years' reflection on 
War, of his intercourse with men of ability, and of much personal experience. Thus the 
seemingly weakly bound-together chapters of this book have arisen, but it is hoped they will 
not be found wanting in logical connection. Perhaps soon a greater head may appear, and 
instead of these single grains, give the whole in a casting of pure metal without dross. 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF GENERAL CLAUSEWITZ 

(BY TRANSLATOR) 

THE Author of the work here translated, General Carl Von Clausewitz, was born at Burg, 
near Magdeburg, in 1780, and entered the Prussian Army as Fahnenjunker (i.e., ensign) in 
1792. He served in the campaigns of 1793-94 on the Rhine, after which he seems to have 
devoted some time to the study of the scientific branches of his profession. In 1801 he entered 
the Military School at Berlin, and remained there till 1803. During his residence there he 
attracted the notice of General Scharnhorst, then at the head of the establishment; and the 
patronage of this distinguished officer had immense influence on his future career, and we may 
gather from his writings that he ever afterwards continued to entertain a high esteem for 
Scharnhorst. In the campaign of 1806 he served as Aide-de-camp to Prince Augustus of 
Prussia; and being wounded and taken prisoner, he was sent into France until the close of that 
war. On his return, he was placed on General Scharnhorst's Staff, and employed in the work 
then going on for the reorganisation of the Army. He was also at this time selected as military 
instructor to the late King of Prussia, then Crown Prince. In 1812 Clausewitz, with several 
other Prussian officers, having entered the Russian service, his first appointment was as Aide- 
de-camp to General Phul. Afterwards, while serving with Wittgenstein's army, he assisted in 
negotiating the famous convention of Tauroggen with York. Of the part he took in that affair 
he has left an interesting account in his work on the "Russian Campaign." It is there stated that, 
in order to bring the correspondence which had been carried on with York to a termination in 
one way or another, the Author was despatched to York's headquarters with two letters, one 
was from General d'Auvray, the Chief of the Staff of Wittgenstein's army, to General 
Diebitsch, showing the arrangements made to cut off York's corps from Macdonald (this was 
necessary in order to give York a plausible excuse for seceding from the French); the other was 
an intercepted letter from Macdonald to the Duke of Bassano. With regard to the former of 
these, the Author says, "it would not have had weight with a man like York, but for a military 
justification, if the Prussian Court should require one as against the French, it was important." 

The second letter was calculated at the least to call up in General York's mind all the 
feelings of bitterness which perhaps for some days past had been diminished by the 
consciousness of his own behaviour towards the writer. 

As the Author entered General York's chamber, the latter called out to him, "Keep off from 

me; I will have nothing more to do with you; your d d Cossacks have let a letter of 

Macdonald's pass through them, which brings me an order to march on Piktrepohnen, in order 
there to effect our junction. All doubt is now at an end; your troops do not come up; you are 
too weak; march I must, and I must excuse myself from further negotiation, which may cost 
me my head." The Author said that be would make no opposition to all this, but begged for a 
candle, as he had letters to show the General, and, as the latter seemed still to hesitate, the 
Author added, "Your Excellency will not surely place me in the embarrassment of departing 
without having executed my commission." The General ordered candles, and called in Colonel 
von Roeder, the chief of his staff, from the ante-chamber. The letters were read. After a pause 
of an instant, the General said, "Clausewitz, you are a Prussian, do you believe that the letter of 
General d'Auvray is sincere, and that Wittgenstein's troops will really be at the points he 
mentioned on the 31st?" The Author replied, "I pledge myself for the sincerity of this letter 
upon the knowledge I have of General d'Auvray and the other men of Wittgenstein's 
headquarters; whether the dispositions he announces can be accomplished as he lays down I 
certainly cannot pledge myself; for your Excellency knows that in war we must often fall short 
of the line we have drawn for ourselves." The General was silent for a few minutes of earnest 
reflection; then he held out his hand to the Author, and said, "You have me. Tell General 
Diebitsch that we must confer early to-morrow at the mill of Poschenen, and that I am now 
firmly determined to separate myself from the French and their cause." The hour was fixed for 
8 A.M. After this was settled, the General added, "But I will not do the thing by halves, I will 
get you Massenbach also." He called in an officer who was of Massenbach's cavalry, and who 
had just left them. Much like Schiller's Wallenstein, he asked, walking up and down the room 
the while, "What say your regiments?" The officer broke out with enthusiasm at the idea of a 
riddance from the French alliance, and said that every man of the troops in question felt the 
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same. 

"You young ones may talk; but my older head is shaking on my shoulders," replied the 
General.(*) 

(*) "Campaign in Russia in 1812"; translated from the German 
of General Von Clausewitz (by Lord Ellesmere) . 

After the close of the Russian campaign Clausewitz remained in the service of that country, 
but was attached as a Russian staff officer to Blucher's headquarters till the Armistice in 1813. 

In 1814, he became Chief of the Staff of General Walmoden's Russo-German Corps, which 
formed part of the Army of the North under Bernadotte. His name is frequently mentioned 
with distinction in that campaign, particularly in connection with the affair of Goehrde. 

Clausewitz re-entered the Prussian service in 1815, and served as Chief of the Staff to 
Thielman's corps, which was engaged with Grouchy at Wavre, on the 18th of June. 

After the Peace, he was employed in a command on the Rhine. In 1818, he became Major- 
General, and Director of the Military School at which he had been previously educated. 

In 1830, he was appointed Inspector of Artillery at Breslau, but soon after nominated Chief 
of the Staff to the Army of Observation, under Marshal Gneisenau on the Polish frontier. 

The latest notices of his life and services are probably to be found in the memoirs of General 
Brandt, who, from being on the staff of Gneisenau's army, was brought into daily intercourse 
with Clausewitz in matters of duty, and also frequently met him at the table of Marshal 
Gneisenau, at Posen. 

Amongst other anecdotes, General Brandt relates that, upon one occasion, the conversation 
at the Marshal's table turned upon a sermon preached by a priest, in which some great 
absurdities were introduced, and a discussion arose as to whether the Bishop should not be 
made responsible for what the priest had said. This led to the topic of theology in general, 
when General Brandt, speaking of himself, says, "I expressed an opinion that theology is only 
to be regarded as an historical process, as a MOMENT in the gradual development of the 
human race. This brought upon me an attack from all quarters, but more especially from 
Clausewitz, who ought to have been on my side, he having been an adherent and pupil of 
Kiesewetter's, who had indoctrinated him in the philosophy of Kant, certainly diluted — I might 
even say in homoeopathic doses." This anecdote is only interesting as the mention of 
Kiesewetter points to a circumstance in the life of Clausewitz that may have had an influence 
in forming those habits of thought which distinguish his writings. 

"The way," says General Brandt, "in which General Clausewitz judged of things, drew 
conclusions from movements and marches, calculated the times of the marches, and the points 
where decisions would take place, was extremely interesting. Fate has unfortunately denied 
him an opportunity of showing his talents in high command, but I have a firm persuasion that 
as a strategist he would have greatly distinguished himself. As a leader on the field of battle, 
on the other hand, he would not have been so much in his right place, from a manque 
d'habitude du commandement, he wanted the art d'enlever les troupes." 

After the Prussian Army of Observation was dissolved, Clausewitz returned to Breslau, and 
a few days after his arrival was seized with cholera, the seeds of which he must have brought 
with him from the army on the Polish frontier. His death took place in November 1831. 

His writings are contained in nine volumes, published after his death, but his fame rests 
most upon the three volumes forming his treatise on "War." In the present attempt to render 
into English this portion of the works of Clausewitz, the translator is sensible of many 
deficiencies, but he hopes at all events to succeed in making this celebrated treatise better 
known in England, believing, as he does, that so far as the work concerns the interests of this 
country, it has lost none of the importance it possessed at the time of its first publication. 

J. J. GRAHAM (Col.) 
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BOOK I. ON THE NATURE OF WAR 



CHAPTER I. WHAT IS WAR? 



1. INTRODUCTION. 



WE propose to consider first the single elements of our subject, then each branch or part, 
and, last of all, the whole, in all its relations — therefore to advance from the simple to the 
complex. But it is necessary for us to commence with a glance at the nature of the whole, 
because it is particularly necessary that in the consideration of any of the parts their relation to 
the whole should be kept constantly in view. 



We shall not enter into any of the abstruse definitions of War used by publicists. We shall 
keep to the element of the thing itself, to a duel. War is nothing but a duel on an extensive 
scale. If we would conceive as a unit the countless number of duels which make up a War, we 
shall do so best by supposing to ourselves two wrestlers. Each strives by physical force to 
compel the other to submit to his will: each endeavours to throw his adversary, and thus render 
him incapable of further resistance. 

WAR THEREFORE IS AN ACT OF VIOLENCE INTENDED TO COMPEL OUR 
OPPONENT TO FULFIL OUR WILL. 

Violence arms itself with the inventions of Art and Science in order to contend against 
violence. Self-imposed restrictions, almost imperceptible and hardly worth mentioning, termed 
usages of International Law, accompany it without essentially impairing its power. Violence, 
that is to say, physical force (for there is no moral force without the conception of States and 
Law), is therefore the MEANS; the compulsory submission of the enemy to our will is the 
ultimate object. In order to attain this object fully, the enemy must be disarmed, and 
disarmament becomes therefore the immediate OBJECT of hostilities in theory. It takes the 
place of the final object, and puts it aside as something we can eliminate from our calculations. 



Now, philanthropists may easily imagine there is a skilful method of disarming and 
overcoming an enemy without great bloodshed, and that this is the proper tendency of the Art 
of War. However plausible this may appear, still it is an error which must be extirpated; for in 
such dangerous things as War, the errors which proceed from a spirit of benevolence are the 
worst. As the use of physical power to the utmost extent by no means excludes the co- 
operation of the intelligence, it follows that he who uses force unsparingly, without reference 
to the bloodshed involved, must obtain a superiority if his adversary uses less vigour in its 
application. The former then dictates the law to the latter, and both proceed to extremities to 
which the only limitations are those imposed by the amount of counter- acting force on each 
side. 

This is the way in which the matter must be viewed and it is to no purpose, it is even against 
one's own interest, to turn away from the consideration of the real nature of the affair because 
the horror of its elements excites repugnance. 

If the Wars of civilised people are less cruel and destructive than those of savages, the 
difference arises from the social condition both of States in themselves and in their relations to 
each other. Out of this social condition and its relations War arises, and by it War is subjected 
to conditions, is controlled and modified. But these things do not belong to War itself; they are 
only given conditions; and to introduce into the philosophy of War itself a principle of 
moderation would be an absurdity. 

Two motives lead men to War: instinctive hostility and hostile intention. In our definition of 
War, we have chosen as its characteristic the latter of these elements, because it is the most 



2. DEFINITION. 



3. UTMOST USE OF FORCE. 
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general. It is impossible to conceive the passion of hatred of the wildest description, 
bordering on mere instinct, without combining with it the idea of a hostile intention. On the 
other hand, hostile intentions may often exist without being accompanied by any, or at all 
events by any extreme, hostility of feeling. Amongst savages views emanating from the 
feelings, amongst civilised nations those emanating from the understanding, have the 
predominance; but this difference arises from attendant circumstances, existing institutions, 
&c, and, therefore, is not to be found necessarily in all cases, although it prevails in the 
majority. In short, even the most civilised nations may burn with passionate hatred of each 
other. 

We may see from this what a fallacy it would be to refer the War of a civilised nation 
entirely to an intelligent act on the part of the Government, and to imagine it as continually 
freeing itself more and more from all feeling of passion in such a way that at last the physical 
masses of combatants would no longer be required; in reality, their mere relations would 
suffice — a kind of algebraic action. 

Theory was beginning to drift in this direction until the facts of the last War(*) taught it 
better. If War is an ACT of force, it belongs necessarily also to the feelings. If it does not 
originate in the feelings, it REACTS, more or less, upon them, and the extent of this reaction 
depends not on the degree of civilisation, but upon the importance and duration of the interests 
involved. 

(*) Clausewitz alludes here to the "Wars of Liberation," 
1813, 14, 15 . 

Therefore, if we find civilised nations do not put their prisoners to death, do not devastate 
towns and countries, this is because their intelligence exercises greater influence on their mode 
of carrying on War, and has taught them more effectual means of applying force than these 
rude acts of mere instinct. The invention of gunpowder, the constant progress of improvements 
in the construction of firearms, are sufficient proofs that the tendency to destroy the adversary 
which lies at the bottom of the conception of War is in no way changed or modified through 
the progress of civilisation. 

We therefore repeat our proposition, that War is an act of violence pushed to its utmost 
bounds; as one side dictates the law to the other, there arises a sort of reciprocal action, which 
logically must lead to an extreme. This is the first reciprocal action, and the first extreme with 
which we meet (FIRST RECIPROCAL ACTION) . 

4. THE AIM IS TO DISARM THE ENEMY. 

We have already said that the aim of all action in War is to disarm the enemy, and we shall 
now show that this, theoretically at least, is indispensable. 

If our opponent is to be made to comply with our will, we must place him in a situation 
which is more oppressive to him than the sacrifice which we demand; but the disadvantages of 
this position must naturally not be of a transitory nature, at least in appearance, otherwise the 
enemy, instead of yielding, will hold out, in the prospect of a change for the better. Every 
change in this position which is produced by a continuation of the War should therefore be a 
change for the worse. The worst condition in which a belligerent can be placed is that of being 
completely disarmed. If, therefore, the enemy is to be reduced to submission by an act of War, 
he must either be positively disarmed or placed in such a position that he is threatened with it. 
From this it follows that the disarming or overthrow of the enemy, whichever we call it, must 
always be the aim of Warfare. Now War is always the shock of two hostile bodies in collision, 
not the action of a living power upon an inanimate mass, because an absolute state of 
endurance would not be making War; therefore, what we have just said as to the aim of action 
in War applies to both parties. Here, then, is another case of reciprocal action. As long as the 
enemy is not defeated, he may defeat me; then I shall be no longer my own master; he will 
dictate the law to me as I did to him. This is the second reciprocal action, and leads to a second 
extreme (SECOND RECIPROCAL ACTION). 

5. UTMOST EXERTION OF POWERS. 

If we desire to defeat the enemy, we must proportion our efforts to his powers of resistance. 
This is expressed by the product of two factors which cannot be separated, namely, the sum of 
available means and the strength of the Will. The sum of the available means may be estimated 
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in a measure, as it depends (although not entirely) upon numbers; but the strength of volition 
is more difficult to determine, and can only be estimated to a certain extent by the strength of 
the motives. Granted we have obtained in this way an approximation to the strength of the 
power to be contended with, we can then take of our own means, and either increase them so 
as to obtain a preponderance, or, in case we have not the resources to effect this, then do our 
best by increasing our means as far as possible. But the adversary does the same; therefore, 
there is a new mutual enhancement, which, in pure conception, must create a fresh effort 
towards an extreme. This is the third case of reciprocal action, and a third extreme with which 
we meet (THIRD RECIPROCAL ACTION). 



Thus reasoning in the abstract, the mind cannot stop short of an extreme, because it has to 
deal with an extreme, with a conflict of forces left to themselves, and obeying no other but 
their own inner laws. If we should seek to deduce from the pure conception of War an absolute 
point for the aim which we shall propose and for the means which we shall apply, this constant 
reciprocal action would involve us in extremes, which would be nothing but a play of ideas 
produced by an almost invisible train of logical subtleties. If, adhering closely to the absolute, 
we try to avoid all difficulties by a stroke of the pen, and insist with logical strictness that in 
every case the extreme must be the object, and the utmost effort must be exerted in that 
direction, such a stroke of the pen would be a mere paper law, not by any means adapted to the 
real world. 

Even supposing this extreme tension of forces was an absolute which could easily be 
ascertained, still we must admit that the human mind would hardly submit itself to this kind of 
logical chimera. There would be in many cases an unnecessary waste of power, which would 
be in opposition to other principles of statecraft; an effort of Will would be required 
disproportioned to the proposed object, which therefore it would be impossible to realise, for 
the human will does not derive its impulse from logical subtleties. 

But everything takes a different shape when we pass from abstractions to reality. In the 
former, everything must be subject to optimism, and we must imagine the one side as well as 
the other striving after perfection and even attaining it. Will this ever take place in reality? It 
will if, 

(1) War becomes a completely isolated act, which arises suddenly, and is in no way 
connected with the previous history of the combatant States. 

(2) If it is limited to a single solution, or to several simultaneous solutions. 

(3) If it contains within itself the solution perfect and complete, free from any reaction upon 
it, through a calculation beforehand of the political situation which will follow from it. 



With regard to the first point, neither of the two opponents is an abstract person to the other, 
not even as regards that factor in the sum of resistance which does not depend on objective 
things, viz., the Will. This Will is not an entirely unknown quantity; it indicates what it will be 
to-morrow by what it is to-day. War does not spring up quite suddenly, it does not spread to 
the full in a moment; each of the two opponents can, therefore, form an opinion of the other, in 
a great measure, from what he is and what he does, instead of judging of him according to 
what he, strictly speaking, should be or should do. But, now, man with his incomplete 
organisation is always below the line of absolute perfection, and thus these deficiencies, 
having an influence on both sides, become a modifying principle. 

8. WAR DOES NOT CONSIST OF A SINGLE INSTANTANEOUS BLOW. 

The second point gives rise to the following considerations: — 

If War ended in a single solution, or a number of simultaneous ones, then naturally all the 
preparations for the same would have a tendency to the extreme, for an omission could not in 
any way be repaired; the utmost, then, that the world of reality could furnish as a guide for us 
would be the preparations of the enemy, as far as they are known to us; all the rest would fall 
into the domain of the abstract. But if the result is made up from several successive acts, then 
naturally that which precedes with all its phases may be taken as a measure for that which will 



6. MODIFICATION IN THE REALITY. 



7. WAR IS NEVER AN ISOLATED ACT. 
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follow, and in this manner the world of reality again takes the place of the abstract, and thus 
modifies the effort towards the extreme. 

Yet every War would necessarily resolve itself into a single solution, or a sum of 
simultaneous results, if all the means required for the struggle were raised at once, or could be 
at once raised; for as one adverse result necessarily diminishes the means, then if all the means 
have been applied in the first, a second cannot properly be supposed. All hostile acts which 
might follow would belong essentially to the first, and form, in reality only its duration. 

But we have already seen that even in the preparation for War the real world steps into the 
place of mere abstract conception — a material standard into the place of the hypotheses of an 
extreme: that therefore in that way both parties, by the influence of the mutual reaction, remain 
below the line of extreme effort, and therefore all forces are not at once brought forward. 

It lies also in the nature of these forces and their application that they cannot all be brought 
into activity at the same time. These forces are THE ARMIES ACTUALLY ON FOOT, THE 
COUNTRY, with its superficial extent and its population, AND THE ALLIES. 

In point of fact, the country, with its superficial area and the population, besides being the 
source of all military force, constitutes in itself an integral part of the efficient quantities in 
War, providing either the theatre of war or exercising a considerable influence on the same. 

Now, it is possible to bring all the movable military forces of a country into operation at 
once, but not all fortresses, rivers, mountains, people, &c. — in short, not the whole country, 
unless it is so small that it may be completely embraced by the first act of the War. Further, the 
co-operation of allies does not depend on the Will of the belligerents; and from the nature of 
the political relations of states to each other, this co-operation is frequently not afforded until 
after the War has commenced, or it may be increased to restore the balance of power. 

That this part of the means of resistance, which cannot at once be brought into activity, in 
many cases, is a much greater part of the whole than might at first be supposed, and that it 
often restores the balance of power, seriously affected by the great force of the first decision, 
will be more fully shown hereafter. Here it is sufficient to show that a complete concentration 
of all available means in a moment of time is contradictory to the nature of War. 

Now this, in itself, furnishes no ground for relaxing our efforts to accumulate strength to 
gain the first result, because an unfavourable issue is always a disadvantage to which no one 
would purposely expose himself, and also because the first decision, although not the only one, 
still will have the more influence on subsequent events, the greater it is in itself. 

But the possibility of gaining a later result causes men to take refuge in that expectation, 
owing to the repugnance in the human mind to making excessive efforts; and therefore forces 
are not concentrated and measures are not taken for the first decision with that energy which 
would otherwise be used. Whatever one belligerent omits from weakness, becomes to the other 
a real objective ground for limiting his own efforts, and thus again, through this reciprocal 
action, extreme tendencies are brought down to efforts on a limited scale. 

9. THE RESULT IN WAR IS NEVER ABSOLUTE. 

Lastly, even the final decision of a whole War is not always to be regarded as absolute. The 
conquered State often sees in it only a passing evil, which may be repaired in after times by 
means of political combinations. How much this must modify the degree of tension, and the 
vigour of the efforts made, is evident in itself. 

10. THE PROBABILITIES OF REAL LIFE TAKE THE PLACE OF THE 
CONCEPTIONS OF THE EXTREME AND THE ABSOLUTE. 

In this manner, the whole act of War is removed from the rigorous law of forces exerted to 
the utmost. If the extreme is no longer to be apprehended, and no longer to be sought for, it is 
left to the judgment to determine the limits for the efforts to be made in place of it, and this can 
only be done on the data furnished by the facts of the real world by the LAWS OF 
PROBABILITY. Once the belligerents are no longer mere conceptions, but individual States 
and Governments, once the War is no longer an ideal, but a definite substantial procedure, then 
the reality will furnish the data to compute the unknown quantities which are required to be 
found. 

From the character, the measures, the situation of the adversary, and the relations with 
which he is surrounded, each side will draw conclusions by the law of probability as to the 
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designs of the other, and act accordingly. 

11. THE POLITICAL OBJECT NOW REAPPEARS. 

Here the question which we had laid aside forces itself again into consideration (see No. 2), 
viz., the political object of the War. The law of the extreme, the view to disarm the adversary, 
to overthrow him, has hitherto to a certain extent usurped the place of this end or object. Just as 
this law loses its force, the political must again come forward. If the whole consideration is a 
calculation of probability based on definite persons and relations, then the political object, 
being the original motive, must be an essential factor in the product. The smaller the sacrifice 
we demand from ours, the smaller, it may be expected, will be the means of resistance which 
he will employ; but the smaller his preparation, the smaller will ours require to be. Further, the 
smaller our political object, the less value shall we set upon it, and the more easily shall we be 
induced to give it up altogether. 

Thus, therefore, the political object, as the original motive of the War, will be the standard 
for determining both the aim of the military force and also the amount of effort to be made. 
This it cannot be in itself, but it is so in relation to both the belligerent States, because we are 
concerned with realities, not with mere abstractions. One and the same political object may 
produce totally different effects upon different people, or even upon the same people at 
different times; we can, therefore, only admit the political object as the measure, by 
considering it in its effects upon those masses which it is to move, and consequently the nature 
of those masses also comes into consideration. It is easy to see that thus the result may be very 
different according as these masses are animated with a spirit which will infuse vigour into the 
action or otherwise. It is quite possible for such a state of feeling to exist between two States 
that a very trifling political motive for War may produce an effect quite disproportionate — in 
fact, a perfect explosion. 

This applies to the efforts which the political object will call forth in the two States, and to 
the aim which the military action shall prescribe for itself. At times it may itself be that aim, 
as, for example, the conquest of a province. At other times the political object itself is not 
suitable for the aim of military action; then such a one must be chosen as will be an equivalent 
for it, and stand in its place as regards the conclusion of peace. But also, in this, due attention 
to the peculiar character of the States concerned is always supposed. There are circumstances 
in which the equivalent must be much greater than the political object, in order to secure the 
latter. The political object will be so much the more the standard of aim and effort, and have 
more influence in itself, the more the masses are indifferent, the less that any mutual feeling of 
hostility prevails in the two States from other causes, and therefore there are cases where the 
political object almost alone will be decisive. 

If the aim of the military action is an equivalent for the political object, that action will in 
general diminish as the political object diminishes, and in a greater degree the more the 
political object dominates. Thus it is explained how, without any contradiction in itself, there 
may be Wars of all degrees of importance and energy, from a War of extermination down to 
the mere use of an army of observation. This, however, leads to a question of another kind 
which we have hereafter to develop and answer. 

12. A SUSPENSION IN THE ACTION OF WAR UNEXPLAINED BY ANYTHING 
SAID AS YET. 

However insignificant the political claims mutually advanced, however weak the means put 
forth, however small the aim to which military action is directed, can this action be suspended 
even for a moment? This is a question which penetrates deeply into the nature of the subject. 

Every transaction requires for its accomplishment a certain time which we call its duration. 
This may be longer or shorter, according as the person acting throws more or less despatch into 
his movements. 

About this more or less we shall not trouble ourselves here. Each person acts in his own 
fashion; but the slow person does not protract the thing because he wishes to spend more time 
about it, but because by his nature he requires more time, and if he made more haste would not 
do the thing so well. This time, therefore, depends on subjective causes, and belongs to the 
length, so called, of the action. 

If we allow now to every action in War this, its length, then we must assume, at first sight at 
least, that any expenditure of time beyond this length, that is, every suspension of hostile 
action, appears an absurdity; with respect to this it must not be forgotten that we now speak not 
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of the progress of one or other of the two opponents, but of the general progress of the 
whole action of the War. 

13. THERE IS ONLY ONE CAUSE WHICH CAN SUSPEND THE ACTION, AND THIS 
SEEMS TO BE ONLY POSSIBLE ON ONE SIDE IN ANY CASE. 

If two parties have armed themselves for strife, then a feeling of animosity must have moved 
them to it; as long now as they continue armed, that is, do not come to terms of peace, this 
feeling must exist; and it can only be brought to a standstill by either side by one single motive 
alone, which is, THAT HE WAITS FOR A MORE FAVOURABLE MOMENT FOR 
ACTION. Now, at first sight, it appears that this motive can never exist except on one side, 
because it, eo ipso, must be prejudicial to the other. If the one has an interest in acting, then the 
other must have an interest in waiting. 

A complete equilibrium of forces can never produce a suspension of action, for during this 
suspension he who has the positive object (that is, the assailant) must continue progressing; for 
if we should imagine an equilibrium in this way, that he who has the positive object, therefore 
the strongest motive, can at the same time only command the lesser means, so that the equation 
is made up by the product of the motive and the power, then we must say, if no alteration in 
this condition of equilibrium is to be expected, the two parties must make peace; but if an 
alteration is to be expected, then it can only be favourable to one side, and therefore the other 
has a manifest interest to act without delay. We see that the conception of an equilibrium 
cannot explain a suspension of arms, but that it ends in the question of the EXPECTATION 
OF A MORE FAVOURABLE MOMENT. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that one of two States has a positive object, as, for instance, the 
conquest of one of the enemy's provinces — which is to be utilised in the settlement of peace. 
After this conquest, his political object is accomplished, the necessity for action ceases, and for 
him a pause ensues. If the adversary is also contented with this solution, he will make peace; if 
not, he must act. Now, if we suppose that in four weeks he will be in a better condition to act, 
then he has sufficient grounds for putting off the time of action. 

But from that moment the logical course for the enemy appears to be to act that he may not 
give the conquered party THE DESIRED time. Of course, in this mode of reasoning a 
complete insight into the state of circumstances on both sides is supposed. 

14. THUS A CONTINUANCE OF ACTION WILL ENSUE WHICH WILL ADVANCE 
TOWARDS A CLIMAX. 

If this unbroken continuity of hostile operations really existed, the effect would be that 
everything would again be driven towards the extreme; for, irrespective of the effect of such 
incessant activity in inflaming the feelings, and infusing into the whole a greater degree of 
passion, a greater elementary force, there would also follow from this continuance of action a 
stricter continuity, a closer connection between cause and effect, and thus every single action 
would become of more importance, and consequently more replete with danger. 

But we know that the course of action in War has seldom or never this unbroken continuity, 
and that there have been many Wars in which action occupied by far the smallest portion of 
time employed, the whole of the rest being consumed in inaction. It is impossible that this 
should be always an anomaly; suspension of action in War must therefore be possible, that is 
no contradiction in itself. We now proceed to show how this is. 

15. HERE, THEREFORE, THE PRINCIPLE OF POLARITY IS BROUGHT INTO 
REQUISITION. 

As we have supposed the interests of one Commander to be always antagonistic to those of 
the other, we have assumed a true POLARITY. We reserve a fuller explanation of this for 
another chapter, merely making the following observation on it at present. 

The principle of polarity is only valid when it can be conceived in one and the same thing, 
where the positive and its opposite the negative completely destroy each other. In a battle both 
sides strive to conquer; that is true polarity, for the victory of the one side destroys that of the 
other. But when we speak of two different things which have a common relation external to 
themselves, then it is not the things but their relations which have the polarity. 

16. ATTACK AND DEFENCE ARE THINGS DIFFERING IN KIND AND OF 
UNEQUAL FORCE. POLARITY IS, THEREFORE, NOT APPLICABLE TO THEM. 

If there was only one form of War, to wit, the attack of the enemy, therefore no defence; or, 
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in other words, if the attack was distinguished from the defence merely by the positive 
motive, which the one has and the other has not, but the methods of each were precisely one 
and the same: then in this sort of fight every advantage gained on the one side would be a 
corresponding disadvantage on the other, and true polarity would exist. 

But action in War is divided into two forms, attack and defence, which, as we shall hereafter 
explain more particularly, are very different and of unequal strength. Polarity therefore lies in 
that to which both bear a relation, in the decision, but not in the attack or defence itself. 

If the one Commander wishes the solution put off, the other must wish to hasten it, but only 
by the same form of action. If it is A's interest not to attack his enemy at present, but four 
weeks hence, then it is B's interest to be attacked, not four weeks hence, but at the present 
moment. This is the direct antagonism of interests, but it by no means follows that it would be 
for B's interest to attack A at once. That is plainly something totally different. 

17. THE EFFECT OF POLARITY IS OFTEN DESTROYED BY THE SUPERIORITY OF 
THE DEFENCE OVER THE ATTACK, AND THUS THE SUSPENSION OF ACTION IN 
WAR IS EXPLAINED. 

If the form of defence is stronger than that of offence, as we shall hereafter show, the 
question arises, Is the advantage of a deferred decision as great on the one side as the 
advantage of the defensive form on the other? If it is not, then it cannot by its counter- weight 
over-balance the latter, and thus influence the progress of the action of the War. We see, 
therefore, that the impulsive force existing in the polarity of interests may be lost in the 
difference between the strength of the offensive and the defensive, and thereby become 
ineffectual. 

If, therefore, that side for which the present is favourable, is too weak to be able to dispense 
with the advantage of the defensive, he must put up with the unfavourable prospects which the 
future holds out; for it may still be better to fight a defensive battle in the unpromising future 
than to assume the offensive or make peace at present. Now, being convinced that the 
superiority of the defensive(*) (rightly understood) is very great, and much greater than may 
appear at first sight, we conceive that the greater number of those periods of inaction which 
occur in war are thus explained without involving any contradiction. The weaker the motives 
to action are, the more will those motives be absorbed and neutralised by this difference 
between attack and defence, the more frequently, therefore, will action in warfare be stopped, 
as indeed experience teaches. 

(*) It must be remembered that all this antedates by some 
years the introduction of long-range weapons. 

18 A SECOND GROUND CONSISTS IN THE IMPERFECT KNOWLEDGE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 

But there is still another cause which may stop action in War, viz., an incomplete view of 
the situation. Each Commander can only fully know his own position; that of his opponent can 
only be known to him by reports, which are uncertain; he may, therefore, form a wrong 
judgment with respect to it upon data of this description, and, in consequence of that error, he 
may suppose that the power of taking the initiative rests with his adversary when it lies really 
with himself. This want of perfect insight might certainly just as often occasion an untimely 
action as untimely inaction, and hence it would in itself no more contribute to delay than to 
accelerate action in War. Still, it must always be regarded as one of the natural causes which 
may bring action in War to a standstill without involving a contradiction. But if we reflect how 
much more we are inclined and induced to estimate the power of our opponents too high than 
too low, because it lies in human nature to do so, we shall admit that our imperfect insight into 
facts in general must contribute very much to delay action in War, and to modify the 
application of the principles pending our conduct. 

The possibility of a standstill brings into the action of War a new modification, inasmuch as 
it dilutes that action with the element of time, checks the influence or sense of danger in its 
course, and increases the means of reinstating a lost balance of force. The greater the tension of 
feelings from which the War springs, the greater therefore the energy with which it is carried 
on, so much the shorter will be the periods of inaction; on the other hand, the weaker the 
principle of warlike activity, the longer will be these periods: for powerful motives increase the 
force of the will, and this, as we know, is always a factor in the product of force. 

19. FREQUENT PERIODS OF INACTION IN WAR REMOVE IT FURTHER FROM 
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THE ABSOLUTE, AND MAKE IT STILL MORE A CALCULATION OF 
PROBABILITIES. 

But the slower the action proceeds in War, the more frequent and longer the periods of 
inaction, so much the more easily can an error be repaired; therefore, so much the bolder a 
General will be in his calculations, so much the more readily will he keep them below the line 
of the absolute, and build everything upon probabilities and conjecture. Thus, according as the 
course of the War is more or less slow, more or less time will be allowed for that which the 
nature of a concrete case particularly requires, calculation of probability based on given 
circumstances. 

20. THEREFORE, THE ELEMENT OF CHANCE ONLY IS WANTING TO MAKE OF 
WAR A GAME, AND IN THAT ELEMENT IT IS LEAST OF ALL DEFICIENT. 

We see from the foregoing how much the objective nature of War makes it a calculation of 
probabilities; now there is only one single element still wanting to make it a game, and that 
element it certainly is not without: it is chance. There is no human affair which stands so 
constantly and so generally in close connection with chance as War. But together with chance, 
the accidental, and along with it good luck, occupy a great place in War. 

21. WAR IS A GAME BOTH OBJECTIVELY AND SUBJECTIVELY. 

If we now take a look at the subjective nature of War, that is to say, at those conditions 
under which it is carried on, it will appear to us still more like a game. Primarily the element in 
which the operations of War are carried on is danger; but which of all the moral qualities is the 
first in danger? COURAGE. Now certainly courage is quite compatible with prudent 
calculation, but still they are things of quite a different kind, essentially different qualities of 
the mind; on the other hand, daring reliance on good fortune, boldness, rashness, are only 
expressions of courage, and all these propensities of the mind look for the fortuitous (or 
accidental), because it is their element. 

We see, therefore, how, from the commencement, the absolute, the mathematical as it is 
called, nowhere finds any sure basis in the calculations in the Art of War; and that from the 
outset there is a play of possibilities, probabilities, good and bad luck, which spreads about 
with all the coarse and fine threads of its web, and makes War of all branches of human 
activity the most like a gambling game. 

22. HOW THIS ACCORDS BEST WITH THE HUMAN MIND IN GENERAL. 

Although our intellect always feels itself urged towards clearness and certainty, still our 
mind often feels itself attracted by uncertainty. Instead of threading its way with the 
understanding along the narrow path of philosophical investigations and logical conclusions, in 
order, almost unconscious of itself, to arrive in spaces where it feels itself a stranger, and 
where it seems to part from all well-known objects, it prefers to remain with the imagination in 
the realms of chance and luck. Instead of living yonder on poor necessity, it revels here in the 
wealth of possibilities; animated thereby, courage then takes wings to itself, and daring and 
danger make the element into which it launches itself as a fearless swimmer plunges into the 
stream. 

Shall theory leave it here, and move on, self-satisfied with absolute conclusions and rules? 
Then it is of no practical use. Theory must also take into account the human element; it must 
accord a place to courage, to boldness, even to rashness. The Art of War has to deal with living 
and with moral forces, the consequence of which is that it can never attain the absolute and 
positive. There is therefore everywhere a margin for the accidental, and just as much in the 
greatest things as in the smallest. As there is room for this accidental on the one hand, so on 
the other there must be courage and self-reliance in proportion to the room available. If these 
qualities are forthcoming in a high degree, the margin left may likewise be great. Courage and 
self-reliance are, therefore, principles quite essential to War; consequently, theory must only 
set up such rules as allow ample scope for all degrees and varieties of these necessary and 
noblest of military virtues. In daring there may still be wisdom, and prudence as well, only 
they are estimated by a different standard of value. 

23. WAR IS ALWAYS A SERIOUS MEANS FOR A SERIOUS OBJECT. ITS MORE 
PARTICULAR DEFINITION. 

Such is War; such the Commander who conducts it; such the theory which rules it. But War 
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is no pastime; no mere passion for venturing and winning; no work of a free enthusiasm: it 
is a serious means for a serious object. All that appearance which it wears from the varying 
hues of fortune, all that it assimilates into itself of the oscillations of passion, of courage, of 
imagination, of enthusiasm, are only particular properties of this means. 

The War of a community — of whole Nations, and particularly of civilised Nations — always 
starts from a political condition, and is called forth by a political motive. It is, therefore, a 
political act. Now if it was a perfect, unrestrained, and absolute expression of force, as we had 
to deduct it from its mere conception, then the moment it is called forth by policy it would step 
into the place of policy, and as something quite independent of it would set it aside, and only 
follow its own laws, just as a mine at the moment of explosion cannot be guided into any other 
direction than that which has been given to it by preparatory arrangements. This is how the 
thing has really been viewed hitherto, whenever a want of harmony between policy and the 
conduct of a War has led to theoretical distinctions of the kind. But it is not so, and the idea is 
radically false. War in the real world, as we have already seen, is not an extreme thing which 
expends itself at one single discharge; it is the operation of powers which do not develop 
themselves completely in the same manner and in the same measure, but which at one time 
expand sufficiently to overcome the resistance opposed by inertia or friction, while at another 
they are too weak to produce an effect; it is therefore, in a certain measure, a pulsation of 
violent force more or less vehement, consequently making its discharges and exhausting its 
powers more or less quickly — in other words, conducting more or less quickly to the aim, but 
always lasting long enough to admit of influence being exerted on it in its course, so as to give 
it this or that direction, in short, to be subject to the will of a guiding intelligence., if we reflect 
that War has its root in a political object, then naturally this original motive which called it into 
existence should also continue the first and highest consideration in its conduct. Still, the 
political object is no despotic lawgiver on that account; it must accommodate itself to the 
nature of the means, and though changes in these means may involve modification in the 
political objective, the latter always retains a prior right to consideration. Policy, therefore, is 
interwoven with the whole action of War, and must exercise a continuous influence upon it, as 
far as the nature of the forces liberated by it will permit. 

24. WAR IS A MERE CONTINUATION OF POLICY BY OTHER MEANS. 

We see, therefore, that War is not merely a political act, but also a real political instrument, 
a continuation of political commerce, a carrying out of the same by other means. All beyond 
this which is strictly peculiar to War relates merely to the peculiar nature of the means which it 
uses. That the tendencies and views of policy shall not be incompatible with these means, the 
Art of War in general and the Commander in each particular case may demand, and this claim 
is truly not a trifling one. But however powerfully this may react on political views in 
particular cases, still it must always be regarded as only a modification of them; for the 
political view is the object, War is the means, and the means must always include the object in 
our conception. 



The greater and the more powerful the motives of a War, the more it affects the whole 
existence of a people. The more violent the excitement which precedes the War, by so much 
the nearer will the War approach to its abstract form, so much the more will it be directed to 
the destruction of the enemy, so much the nearer will the military and political ends coincide, 
so much the more purely military and less political the War appears to be; but the weaker the 
motives and the tensions, so much the less will the natural direction of the military element — 
that is, force — be coincident with the direction which the political element indicates; so much 
the more must, therefore, the War become diverted from its natural direction, the political 
object diverge from the aim of an ideal War, and the War appear to become political. 

But, that the reader may not form any false conceptions, we must here observe that by this 
natural tendency of War we only mean the philosophical, the strictly logical, and by no means 
the tendency of forces actually engaged in conflict, by which would be supposed to be 
included all the emotions and passions of the combatants. No doubt in some cases these also 
might be excited to such a degree as to be with difficulty restrained and confined to the 
political road; but in most cases such a contradiction will not arise, because by the existence of 
such strenuous exertions a great plan in harmony therewith would be implied. If the plan is 
directed only upon a small object, then the impulses of feeling amongst the masses will be also 
so weak that these masses will require to be stimulated rather than repressed. 



25. DIVERSITY IN THE NATURE OF WARS. 
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26. THEY MAY ALL BE REGARDED AS POLITICAL ACTS. 

Returning now to the main subject, although it is true that in one kind of War the political 
element seems almost to disappear, whilst in another kind it occupies a very prominent place, 
we may still affirm that the one is as political as the other; for if we regard the State policy as 
the intelligence of the personified State, then amongst all the constellations in the political sky 
whose movements it has to compute, those must be included which arise when the nature of its 
relations imposes the necessity of a great War. It is only if we understand by policy not a true 
appreciation of affairs in general, but the conventional conception of a cautious, subtle, also 
dishonest craftiness, averse from violence, that the latter kind of War may belong more to 
policy than the first. 

27. INFLUENCE OF THIS VIEW ON THE RIGHT UNDERSTANDING OF MILITARY 
HISTORY, AND ON THE FOUNDATIONS OF THEORY. 

We see, therefore, in the first place, that under all circumstances War is to be regarded not as 
an independent thing, but as a political instrument; and it is only by taking this point of view 
that we can avoid finding ourselves in opposition to all military history. This is the only means 
of unlocking the great book and making it intelligible. Secondly, this view shows us how Wars 
must differ in character according to the nature of the motives and circumstances from which 
they proceed. 

Now, the first, the grandest, and most decisive act of judgment which the Statesman and 
General exercises is rightly to understand in this respect the War in which he engages, not to 
take it for something, or to wish to make of it something, which by the nature of its relations it 
is impossible for it to be. This is, therefore, the first, the most comprehensive, of all strategical 
questions. We shall enter into this more fully in treating of the plan of a War. 

For the present we content ourselves with having brought the subject up to this point, and 
having thereby fixed the chief point of view from which War and its theory are to be studied. 

28. RESULT FOR THEORY. 

War is, therefore, not only chameleon-like in character, because it changes its colour in 
some degree in each particular case, but it is also, as a whole, in relation to the predominant 
tendencies which are in it, a wonderful trinity, composed of the original violence of its 
elements, hatred and animosity, which may be looked upon as blind instinct; of the play of 
probabilities and chance, which make it a free activity of the soul; and of the subordinate 
nature of a political instrument, by which it belongs purely to the reason. 

The first of these three phases concerns more the people the second, more the General and 
his Army; the third, more the Government. The passions which break forth in War must 
already have a latent existence in the peoples. The range which the display of courage and 
talents shall get in the realm of probabilities and of chance depends on the particular 
characteristics of the General and his Army, but the political objects belong to the Government 
alone. 

These three tendencies, which appear like so many different law-givers, are deeply rooted in 
the nature of the subject, and at the same time variable in degree. A theory which would leave 
any one of them out of account, or set up any arbitrary relation between them, would 
immediately become involved in such a contradiction with the reality, that it might be regarded 
as destroyed at once by that alone. 

The problem is, therefore, that theory shall keep itself poised in a manner between these 
three tendencies, as between three points of attraction. 

The way in which alone this difficult problem can be solved we shall examine in the book 
on the "Theory of War." In every case the conception of War, as here defined, will be the first 
ray of light which shows us the true foundation of theory, and which first separates the great 
masses and allows us to distinguish them from one another. 
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CHAPTER II. END AND MEANS IN WAR 



HAVING in the foregoing chapter ascertained the complicated and variable nature of War, 
we shall now occupy ourselves in examining into the influence which this nature has upon the 
end and means in War. 

If we ask, first of all, for the object upon which the whole effort of War is to be directed, in 
order that it may suffice for the attainment of the political object, we shall find that it is just as 
variable as are the political object and the particular circumstances of the War. 

If, in the next place, we keep once more to the pure conception of War, then we must say 
that the political object properly lies out of its province, for if War is an act of violence to 
compel the enemy to fulfil our will, then in every case all depends on our overthrowing the 
enemy, that is, disarming him, and on that alone. This object, developed from abstract 
conceptions, but which is also the one aimed at in a great many cases in reality, we shall, in the 
first place, examine in this reality. 

In connection with the plan of a campaign we shall hereafter examine more closely into the 
meaning of disarming a nation, but here we must at once draw a distinction between three 
things, which, as three general objects, comprise everything else within them. They are the 
MILITARY POWER, THE COUNTRY, and THE WILL OF THE ENEMY. 

The military power must be destroyed, that is, reduced to such a state as not to be able to 
prosecute the War. This is the sense in which we wish to be understood hereafter, whenever we 
use the expression "destruction of the enemy's military power." 

The country must be conquered, for out of the country a new military force may be formed. 

But even when both these things are done, still the War, that is, the hostile feeling and action 
of hostile agencies, cannot be considered as at an end as long as the will of the enemy is not 
subdued also; that is, its Government and its Allies must be forced into signing a peace, or the 
people into submission; for whilst we are in full occupation of the country, the War may break 
out afresh, either in the interior or through assistance given by Allies. No doubt, this may also 
take place after a peace, but that shows nothing more than that every War does not carry in 
itself the elements for a complete decision and final settlement. 

But even if this is the case, still with the conclusion of peace a number of sparks are always 
extinguished which would have smouldered on quietly, and the excitement of the passions 
abates, because all those whose minds are disposed to peace, of which in all nations and under 
all circumstances there is always a great number, turn themselves away completely from the 
road to resistance. Whatever may take place subsequently, we must always look upon the 
object as attained, and the business of War as ended, by a peace. 

As protection of the country is the primary object for which the military force exists, 
therefore the natural order is, that first of all this force should be destroyed, then the country 
subdued; and through the effect of these two results, as well as the position we then hold, the 
enemy should be forced to make peace. Generally the destruction of the enemy's force is done 
by degrees, and in just the same measure the conquest of the country follows immediately. The 
two likewise usually react upon each other, because the loss of provinces occasions a 
diminution of military force. But this order is by no means necessary, and on that account it 
also does not always take place. The enemy's Army, before it is sensibly weakened, may 
retreat to the opposite side of the country, or even quite outside of it. In this case, therefore, the 
greater part or the whole of the country is conquered. 

But this object of War in the abstract, this final means of attaining the political object in 
which all others are combined, the DISARMING THE ENEMY, is rarely attained in practice 
and is not a condition necessary to peace. Therefore it can in no wise be set up in theory as a 
law. There are innumerable instances of treaties in which peace has been settled before either 
party could be looked upon as disarmed; indeed, even before the balance of power had 
undergone any sensible alteration. Nay, further, if we look at the case in the concrete, then we 
must say that in a whole class of cases, the idea of a complete defeat of the enemy would be a 
mere imaginative flight, especially when the enemy is considerably superior. 

The reason why the object deduced from the conception of War is not adapted in general to 
real War lies in the difference between the two, which is discussed in the preceding chapter. If 
it was as pure theory gives it, then a War between two States of very unequal military strength 
would appear an absurdity; therefore impossible. At most, the inequality between the physical 
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forces might be such that it could be balanced by the moral forces, and that would not go far 
with our present social condition in Europe. Therefore, if we have seen Wars take place 
between States of very unequal power, that has been the case because there is a wide 
difference between War in reality and its original conception. 

There are two considerations which as motives may practically take the place of inability to 
continue the contest. The first is the improbability, the second is the excessive price, of 
success. 

According to what we have seen in the foregoing chapter, War must always set itself free 
from the strict law of logical necessity, and seek aid from the calculation of probabilities; and 
as this is so much the more the case, the more the War has a bias that way, from the 
circumstances out of which it has arisen — the smaller its motives are, and the excitement it has 
raised — so it is also conceivable how out of this calculation of probabilities even motives to 
peace may arise. War does not, therefore, always require to be fought out until one party is 
overthrown; and we may suppose that, when the motives and passions are slight, a weak 
probability will suffice to move that side to which it is unfavourable to give way. Now, were 
the other side convinced of this beforehand, it is natural that he would strive for this 
probability only, instead of first wasting time and effort in the attempt to achieve the total 
destruction of the enemy's Army. 

Still more general in its influence on the resolution to peace is the consideration of the 
expenditure of force already made, and further required. As War is no act of blind passion, but 
is dominated by the political object, therefore the value of that object determines the measure 
of the sacrifices by which it is to be purchased. This will be the case, not only as regards 
extent, but also as regards duration. As soon, therefore, as the required outlay becomes so great 
that the political object is no longer equal in value, the object must be given up, and peace will 
be the result. 

We see, therefore, that in Wars where one side cannot completely disarm the other, the 
motives to peace on both sides will rise or fall on each side according to the probability of 
future success and the required outlay. If these motives were equally strong on both sides, they 
would meet in the centre of their political difference. Where they are strong on one side, they 
might be weak on the other. If their amount is only sufficient, peace will follow, but naturally 
to the advantage of that side which has the weakest motive for its conclusion. We purposely 
pass over here the difference which the POSITIVE and NEGATIVE character of the political 
end must necessarily produce practically; for although that is, as we shall hereafter show, of 
the highest importance, still we are obliged to keep here to a more general point of view, 
because the original political views in the course of the War change very much, and at last may 
become totally different, JUST BECAUSE THEY ARE DETERMINED BY RESULTS AND 
PROBABLE EVENTS. 

Now comes the question how to influence the probability of success. In the first place, 
naturally by the same means which we use when the object is the subjugation of the enemy, by 
the destruction of his military force and the conquest of his provinces; but these two means are 
not exactly of the same import here as they would be in reference to that object. If we attack 
the enemy's Army, it is a very different thing whether we intend to follow up the first blow 
with a succession of others, until the whole force is destroyed, or whether we mean to content 
ourselves with a victory to shake the enemy's feeling of security, to convince him of our 
superiority, and to instil into him a feeling of apprehension about the future. If this is our 
object, we only go so far in the destruction of his forces as is sufficient. In like manner, the 
conquest, of the enemy's provinces is quite a different measure if the object is not the 
destruction of the enemy's Army. In the latter case the destruction of the Army is the real 
effectual action, and the taking of the provinces only a consequence of it; to take them before 
the Army had been defeated would always be looked upon only as a necessary evil. On the 
other hand, if our views are not directed upon the complete destruction of the enemy's force, 
and if we are sure that the enemy does not seek but fears to bring matters to a bloody decision, 
the taking possession of a weak or defenceless province is an advantage in itself, and if this 
advantage is of sufficient importance to make the enemy apprehensive about the general result, 
then it may also be regarded as a shorter road to peace. 

But now we come upon a peculiar means of influencing the probability of the result without 
destroying the enemy's Army, namely, upon the expeditions which have a direct connection 
with political views. If there are any enterprises which are particularly likely to break up the 
enemy's alliances or make them inoperative, to gain new alliances for ourselves, to raise 
political powers in our own favour, &c. Sec., then it is easy to conceive how much these may 
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increase the probability of success, and become a shorter way towards our object than the 
routing of the enemy's forces. 

The second question is how to act upon the enemy's expenditure in strength, that is, to raise 
the price of success. 

The enemy's outlay in strength lies in the WEAR AND TEAR of his forces, consequently in 
the DESTRUCTION of them on our part, and in the LOSS of PROVINCES, consequently the 
CONQUEST of them by us. 

Here, again, on account of the various significations of these means, so likewise it will be 
found that neither of them will be identical in its signification in all cases if the objects are 
different. The smallness in general of this difference must not cause us perplexity, for in reality 
the weakest motives, the finest shades of difference, often decide in favour of this or that 
method of applying force. Our only business here is to show that, certain conditions being 
supposed, the possibility of attaining our purpose in different ways is no contradiction, 
absurdity, nor even error. 

Besides these two means, there are three other peculiar ways of directly increasing the waste 
of the enemy's force. The first is INVASION, that is THE OCCUPATION OF THE ENEMY'S 
TERRITORY, NOT WITH A VIEW TO KEEPING IT, but in order to levy contributions upon 
it, or to devastate it. 

The immediate object here is neither the conquest of the enemy's territory nor the defeat of 
his armed force, but merely to DO HIM DAMAGE IN A GENERAL WAY. The second way 
is to select for the object of our enterprises those points at which we can do the enemy most 
harm. Nothing is easier to conceive than two different directions in which our force may be 
employed, the first of which is to be preferred if our object is to defeat the enemy's Army, 
while the other is more advantageous if the defeat of the enemy is out of the question. 
According to the usual mode of speaking, we should say that the first is primarily military, the 
other more political. But if we take our view from the highest point, both are equally military, 
and neither the one nor the other can be eligible unless it suits the circumstances of the case. 
The third, by far the most important, from the great number of cases which it embraces, is the 
WEARING OUT of the enemy. We choose this expression not only to explain our meaning in 
few words, but because it represents the thing exactly, and is not so figurative as may at first 
appear. The idea of wearing out in a struggle amounts in practice to A GRADUAL 
EXHAUSTION OF THE PHYSICAL POWERS AND OF THE WILL BY THE LONG 
CONTINUANCE OF EXERTION. 

Now, if we want to overcome the enemy by the duration of the contest, we must content 
ourselves with as small objects as possible, for it is in the nature of the thing that a great end 
requires a greater expenditure of force than a small one; but the smallest object that we can 
propose to ourselves is simple passive resistance, that is a combat without any positive view. 
In this way, therefore, our means attain their greatest relative value, and therefore the result is 
best secured. How far now can this negative mode of proceeding be carried? Plainly not to 
absolute passivity, for mere endurance would not be fighting; and the defensive is an activity 
by which so much of the enemy's power must be destroyed that he must give up his object. 
That alone is what we aim at in each single act, and therein consists the negative nature of our 
object. 

No doubt this negative object in its single act is not so effective as the positive object in the 
same direction would be, supposing it successful; but there is this difference in its favour, that 
it succeeds more easily than the positive, and therefore it holds out greater certainty of success; 
what is wanting in the efficacy of its single act must be gained through time, that is, through 
the duration of the contest, and therefore this negative intention, which constitutes the principle 
of the pure defensive, is also the natural means of overcoming the enemy by the duration of the 
combat, that is of wearing him out. 

Here lies the origin of that difference of OFFENSIVE and DEFENSIVE, the influence of 
which prevails throughout the whole province of War. We cannot at present pursue this subject 
further than to observe that from this negative intention are to be deduced all the advantages 
and all the stronger forms of combat which are on the side of the Defensive, and in which that 
philosophical-dynamic law which exists between the greatness and the certainty of success is 
realised. We shall resume the consideration of all this hereafter. 

If then the negative purpose, that is the concentration of all the means into a state of pure 
resistance, affords a superiority in the contest, and if this advantage is sufficient to BALANCE 
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whatever superiority in numbers the adversary may have, then the mere DURATION of the 
contest will suffice gradually to bring the loss of force on the part of the adversary to a point at 
which the political object can no longer be an equivalent, a point at which, therefore, he must 
give up the contest. We see then that this class of means, the wearing out of the enemy, 
includes the great number of cases in which the weaker resists the stronger. 

Frederick the Great, during the Seven Years' War, was never strong enough to overthrow the 
Austrian monarchy; and if he had tried to do so after the fashion of Charles the Twelfth, he 
would inevitably have had to succumb himself. But after his skilful application of the system 
of husbanding his resources had shown the powers allied against him, through a seven years' 
struggle, that the actual expenditure of strength far exceeded what they had at first anticipated, 
they made peace. 

We see then that there are many ways to one's object in War; that the complete subjugation 
of the enemy is not essential in every case; that the destruction of the enemy's military force, 
the conquest of the enemy's provinces, the mere occupation of them, the mere invasion of 
them — enterprises which are aimed directly at political objects — lastly, a passive expectation 
of the enemy's blow, are all means which, each in itself, may be used to force the enemy's will 
according as the peculiar circumstances of the case lead us to expect more from the one or the 
other. We could still add to these a whole category of shorter methods of gaining the end, 
which might be called arguments ad hominem. What branch of human affairs is there in which 
these sparks of individual spirit have not made their appearance, surmounting all formal 
considerations? And least of all can they fail to appear in War, where the personal character of 
the combatants plays such an important part, both in the cabinet and in the field. We limit 
ourselves to pointing this out, as it would be pedantry to attempt to reduce such influences into 
classes. Including these, we may say that the number of possible ways of reaching the object 
rises to infinity. 

To avoid under-estimating these different short roads to one's purpose, either estimating 
them only as rare exceptions, or holding the difference which they cause in the conduct of War 
as insignificant, we must bear in mind the diversity of political objects which may cause a 
War — measure at a glance the distance which there is between a death struggle for political 
existence and a War which a forced or tottering alliance makes a matter of disagreeable duty. 
Between the two innumerable gradations occur in practice. If we reject one of these gradations 
in theory, we might with equal right reject the whole, which would be tantamount to shutting 
the real world completely out of sight. 

These are the circumstances in general connected with the aim which we have to pursue in 
War; let us now turn to the means. 

There is only one single means, it is the FIGHT. However diversified this may be in form, 
however widely it may differ from a rough vent of hatred and animosity in a hand-to-hand 
encounter, whatever number of things may introduce themselves which are not actual fighting, 
still it is always implied in the conception of War that all the effects manifested have their 
roots in the combat. 

That this must always be so in the greatest diversity and complication of the reality is proved 
in a very simple manner. All that takes place in War takes place through armed forces, but 
where the forces of War, i.e., armed men, are applied, there the idea of fighting must of 
necessity be at the foundation. 

All, therefore, that relates to forces of War — all that is connected with their creation, 
maintenance, and application — belongs to military activity. 

Creation and maintenance are obviously only the means, whilst application is the object. 

The contest in War is not a contest of individual against individual, but an organised whole, 
consisting of manifold parts; in this great whole we may distinguish units of two kinds, the one 
determined by the subject, the other by the object. In an Army the mass of combatants ranges 
itself always into an order of new units, which again form members of a higher order. The 
combat of each of these members forms, therefore, also a more or less distinct unit. Further, 
the motive of the fight; therefore its object forms its unit. 

Now, to each of these units which we distinguish in the contest we attach the name of 
combat. 

If the idea of combat lies at the foundation of every application of armed power, then also 
the application of armed force in general is nothing more than the determining and arranging a 
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certain number of combats. 

Every activity in War, therefore, necessarily relates to the combat either directly or 
indirectly. The soldier is levied, clothed, armed, exercised, he sleeps, eats, drinks, and marches, 
all MERELY TO FIGHT AT THE RIGHT TIME AND PLACE. 

If, therefore, all the threads of military activity terminate in the combat, we shall grasp them 
all when we settle the order of the combats. Only from this order and its execution proceed the 
effects, never directly from the conditions preceding them. Now, in the combat all the action is 
directed to the DESTRUCTION of the enemy, or rather of HIS FIGHTING POWERS, for this 
lies in the conception of combat. The destruction of the enemy's fighting power is, therefore, 
always the means to attain the object of the combat. 

This object may likewise be the mere destruction of the enemy's armed force; but that is not 
by any means necessary, and it may be something quite different. Whenever, for instance, as 
we have shown, the defeat of the enemy is not the only means to attain the political object, 
whenever there are other objects which may be pursued as the aim in a War, then it follows of 
itself that such other objects may become the object of particular acts of Warfare, and therefore 
also the object of combats. 

But even those combats which, as subordinate acts, are in the strict sense devoted to the 
destruction of the enemy's fighting force need not have that destruction itself as their first 
object. 

If we think of the manifold parts of a great armed force, of the number of circumstances 
which come into activity when it is employed, then it is clear that the combat of such a force 
must also require a manifold organisation, a subordinating of parts and formation. There may 
and must naturally arise for particular parts a number of objects which are not themselves the 
destruction of the enemy's armed force, and which, while they certainly contribute to increase 
that destruction, do so only in an indirect manner. If a battalion is ordered to drive the enemy 
from a rising ground, or a bridge, &c, then properly the occupation of any such locality is the 
real object, the destruction of the enemy's armed force which takes place only the means or 
secondary matter. If the enemy can be driven away merely by a demonstration, the object is 
attained all the same; but this hill or bridge is, in point of fact, only required as a means of 
increasing the gross amount of loss inflicted on the enemy's armed force. It is the case on the 
field of battle, much more must it be so on the whole theatre of war, where not only one Army 
is opposed to another, but one State, one Nation, one whole country to another. Here the 
number of possible relations, and consequently possible combinations, is much greater, the 
diversity of measures increased, and by the gradation of objects, each subordinate to another 
the first means employed is further apart from the ultimate object. 

It is therefore for many reasons possible that the object of a combat is not the destruction of 
the enemy's force, that is, of the force immediately opposed to us, but that this only appears as 
a means. But in all such cases it is no longer a question of complete destruction, for the combat 
is here nothing else but a measure of strength — has in itself no value except only that of the 
present result, that is, of its decision. 

But a measuring of strength may be effected in cases where the opposing sides are very 
unequal by a mere comparative estimate. In such cases no fighting will take place, and the 
weaker will immediately give way. 

If the object of a combat is not always the destruction of the enemy's forces therein 
engaged — and if its object can often be attained as well without the combat taking place at all, 
by merely making a resolve to fight, and by the circumstances to which this resolution gives 
rise — then that explains how a whole campaign may be carried on with great activity without 
the actual combat playing any notable part in it. 

That this may be so military history proves by a hundred examples. How many of those 
cases can be justified, that is, without involving a contradiction and whether some of the 
celebrities who rose out of them would stand criticism, we shall leave undecided, for all we 
have to do with the matter is to show the possibility of such a course of events in War. 

We have only one means in War — the battle; but this means, by the infinite variety of paths 
in which it may be applied, leads us into all the different ways which the multiplicity of objects 
allows of, so that we seem to have gained nothing; but that is not the case, for from this unity 
of means proceeds a thread which assists the study of the subject, as it runs through the whole 
web of military activity and holds it together. 
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But we have considered the destruction of the enemy's force as one of the objects which 
maybe pursued in War, and left undecided what relative importance should be given to it 
amongst other objects. In certain cases it will depend on circumstances, and as a general 
question we have left its value undetermined. We are once more brought back upon it, and we 
shall be able to get an insight into the value which must necessarily be accorded to it. 

The combat is the single activity in War; in the combat the destruction of the enemy 
opposed to us is the means to the end; it is so even when the combat does not actually take 
place, because in that case there lies at the root of the decision the supposition at all events that 
this destruction is to be regarded as beyond doubt. It follows, therefore, that the destruction of 
the enemy's military force is the foundation-stone of all action in War, the great support of all 
combinations, which rest upon it like the arch on its abutments. All action, therefore, takes 
place on the supposition that if the solution by force of arms which lies at its foundation should 
be realised, it will be a favourable one. The decision by arms is, for all operations in War, great 
and small, what cash payment is in bill transactions. However remote from each other these 
relations, however seldom the realisation may take place, still it can never entirely fail to 
occur. 

If the decision by arms lies at the foundation of all combinations, then it follows that the 
enemy can defeat each of them by gaining a victory on the field, not merely in the one on 
which our combination directly depends, but also in any other encounter, if it is only important 
enough; for every important decision by arms — that is, destruction of the enemy's forces — 
reacts upon all preceding it, because, like a liquid element, they tend to bring themselves to a 
level. 

Thus, the destruction of the enemy's armed force appears, therefore, always as the superior 
and more effectual means, to which all others must give way. 

It is, however, only when there is a supposed equality in all other conditions that we can 
ascribe to the destruction of the enemy's armed force the greater efficacy. It would, therefore, 
be a great mistake to draw the conclusion that a blind dash must always gain the victory over 
skill and caution. An unskilful attack would lead to the destruction of our own and not of the 
enemy's force, and therefore is not what is here meant. The superior efficacy belongs not to the 
MEANS but to the END, and we are only comparing the effect of one realised purpose with 
the other. 

If we speak of the destruction of the enemy's armed force, we must expressly point out that 
nothing obliges us to confine this idea to the mere physical force; on the contrary, the moral is 
necessarily implied as well, because both in fact are interwoven with each other, even in the 
most minute details, and therefore cannot be separated. But it is just in connection with the 
inevitable effect which has been referred to, of a great act of destruction (a great victory) upon 
all other decisions by arms, that this moral element is most fluid, if we may use that 
expression, and therefore distributes itself the most easily through all the parts. 

Against the far superior worth which the destruction of the enemy's armed force has over all 
other means stands the expense and risk of this means, and it is only to avoid these that any 
other means are taken. That these must be costly stands to reason, for the waste of our own 
military forces must, ceteris paribus, always be greater the more our aim is directed upon the 
destruction of the enemy's power. 

The danger lies in this, that the greater efficacy which we seek recoils on ourselves, and 
therefore has worse consequences in case we fail of success. 

Other methods are, therefore, less costly when they succeed, less dangerous when they fail; 
but in this is necessarily lodged the condition that they are only opposed to similar ones, that 
is, that the enemy acts on the same principle; for if the enemy should choose the way of a great 
decision by arms, OUR MEANS MUST ON THAT ACCOUNT BE CHANGED AGAINST 
OUR WILL, IN ORDER TO CORRESPOND WITH HIS. Then all depends on the issue of the 
act of destruction; but of course it is evident that, ceteris paribus, in this act we must be at a 
disadvantage in all respects because our views and our means had been directed in part upon 
other objects, which is not the case with the enemy. Two different objects of which one is not 
part, the other exclude each other, and therefore a force which may be applicable for the one 
may not serve for the other. If, therefore, one of two belligerents is determined to seek the 
great decision by arms, then he has a high probability of success, as soon as he is certain his 
opponent will not take that way, but follows a different object; and every one who sets before 
himself any such other aim only does so in a reasonable manner, provided he acts on the 
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supposition that his adversary has as little intention as he has of resorting to the great 
decision by arms. 

But what we have here said of another direction of views and forces relates only to other 
POSITIVE OBJECTS, which we may propose to ourselves in War, besides the destruction of 
the enemy's force, not by any means to the pure defensive, which may be adopted with a view 
thereby to exhaust the enemy's forces. In the pure defensive the positive object is wanting, and 
therefore, while on the defensive, our forces cannot at the same time be directed on other 
objects; they can only be employed to defeat the intentions of the enemy. 

We have now to consider the opposite of the destruction of the enemy's armed force, that is 
to say, the preservation of our own. These two efforts always go together, as they mutually act 
and react on each other; they are integral parts of one and the same view, and we have only to 
ascertain what effect is produced when one or the other has the predominance. The endeavour 
to destroy the enemy's force has a positive object, and leads to positive results, of which the 
final aim is the conquest of the enemy. The preservation of our own forces has a negative 
object, leads therefore to the defeat of the enemy's intentions, that is to pure resistance, of 
which the final aim can be nothing more than to prolong the duration of the contest, so that the 
enemy shall exhaust himself in it. 

The effort with a positive object calls into existence the act of destruction; the effort with the 
negative object awaits it. 

How far this state of expectation should and may be carried we shall enter into more 
particularly in the theory of attack and defence, at the origin of which we again find ourselves. 
Here we shall content ourselves with saying that the awaiting must be no absolute endurance, 
and that in the action bound up with it the destruction of the enemy's armed force engaged in 
this conflict may be the aim just as well as anything else. It would therefore be a great error in 
the fundamental idea to suppose that the consequence of the negative course is that we are 
precluded from choosing the destruction of the enemy's military force as our object, and must 
prefer a bloodless solution. The advantage which the negative effort gives may certainly lead 
to that, but only at the risk of its not being the most advisable method, as that question is 
dependent on totally different conditions, resting not with ourselves but with our opponents. 
This other bloodless way cannot, therefore, be looked upon at all as the natural means of 
satisfying our great anxiety to spare our forces; on the contrary, when circumstances are not 
favourable, it would be the means of completely ruining them. Very many Generals have fallen 
into this error, and been ruined by it. The only necessary effect resulting from the superiority 
of the negative effort is the delay of the decision, so that the party acting takes refuge in that 
way, as it were, in the expectation of the decisive moment. The consequence of that is 
generally THE POSTPONEMENT OF THE ACTION as much as possible in time, and also in 
space, in so far as space is in connection with it. If the moment has arrived in which this can no 
longer be done without ruinous disadvantage, then the advantage of the negative must be 
considered as exhausted, and then comes forward unchanged the effort for the destruction of 
the enemy's force, which was kept back by a counterpoise, but never discarded. 

We have seen, therefore, in the foregoing reflections, that there are many ways to the aim, 
that is, to the attainment of the political object; but that the only means is the combat, and that 
consequently everything is subject to a supreme law: which is the DECISION BY ARMS; that 
where this is really demanded by one, it is a redress which cannot be refused by the other; that, 
therefore, a belligerent who takes any other way must make sure that his opponent will not 
take this means of redress, or his cause may be lost in that supreme court; hence therefore the 
destruction of the enemy's armed force, amongst all the objects which can be pursued in War, 
appears always as the one which overrules all others. 

What may be achieved by combinations of another kind in War we shall only learn in the 
sequel, and naturally only by degrees. We content ourselves here with acknowledging in 
general their possibility, as something pointing to the difference between the reality and the 
conception, and to the influence of particular circumstances. But we could not avoid showing 
at once that the BLOODY SOLUTION OF THE CRISIS, the effort for the destruction of the 
enemy's force, is the firstborn son of War. If when political objects are unimportant, motives 
weak, the excitement of forces small, a cautious commander tries in all kinds of ways, without 
great crises and bloody solutions, to twist himself skilfully into a peace through the 
characteristic weaknesses of his enemy in the field and in the Cabinet, we have no right to find 
fault with him, if the premises on which he acts are well founded and justified by success; still 
we must require him to remember that he only travels on forbidden tracks, where the God of 
War may surprise him; that he ought always to keep his eye on the enemy, in order that he may 
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not have to defend himself with a dress rapier if the enemy takes up a sharp sword. 

The consequences of the nature of War, how ends and means act in it, how in the 
modifications of reality it deviates sometimes more, sometimes less, from its strict original 
conception, fluctuating backwards and forwards, yet always remaining under that strict 
conception as under a supreme law: all this we must retain before us, and bear constantly in 
mind in the consideration of each of the succeeding subjects, if we would rightly comprehend 
their true relations and proper importance, and not become involved incessantly in the most 
glaring contradictions with the reality, and at last with our own selves. 



CHAPTER III. THE GENIUS FOR WAR 

EVERY special calling in life, if it is to be followed with success, requires peculiar 
qualifications of understanding and soul. Where these are of a high order, and manifest 
themselves by extraordinary achievements, the mind to which they belong is termed GENIUS. 

We know very well that this word is used in many significations which are very different 
both in extent and nature, and that with many of these significations it is a very difficult task to 
define the essence of Genius; but as we neither profess to be philosopher nor grammarian, we 
must be allowed to keep to the meaning usual in ordinary language, and to understand by 
"genius" a very high mental capacity for certain employments. 

We wish to stop for a moment over this faculty and dignity of the mind, in order to vindicate 
its title, and to explain more fully the meaning of the conception. But we shall not dwell on 
that (genius) which has obtained its title through a very great talent, on genius properly so 
called, that is a conception which has no defined limits. What we have to do is to bring under 
consideration every common tendency of the powers of the mind and soul towards the business 
of War, the whole of which common tendencies we may look upon as the ESSENCE OF 
MILITARY GENIUS. We say "common," for just therein consists military genius, that it is not 
one single quality bearing upon War, as, for instance, courage, while other qualities of mind 
and soul are wanting or have a direction which is unserviceable for War, but that it is AN 
HARMONIOUS ASSOCIATION OF POWERS, in which one or other may predominate, but 
none must be in opposition. 

If every combatant required to be more or less endowed with military genius, then our 
armies would be very weak; for as it implies a peculiar bent of the intelligent powers, therefore 
it can only rarely be found where the mental powers of a people are called into requisition and 
trained in many different ways. The fewer the employments followed by a Nation, the more 
that of arms predominates, so much the more prevalent will military genius also be found. But 
this merely applies to its prevalence, by no means to its degree, for that depends on the general 
state of intellectual culture in the country. If we look at a wild, warlike race, then we find a 
warlike spirit in individuals much more common than in a civilised people; for in the former 
almost every warrior possesses it, whilst in the civilised whole, masses are only carried away 
by it from necessity, never by inclination. But amongst uncivilised people we never find a 
really great General, and very seldom what we can properly call a military genius, because that 
requires a development of the intelligent powers which cannot be found in an uncivilised state. 
That a civilised people may also have a warlike tendency and development is a matter of 
course; and the more this is general, the more frequently also will military spirit be found in 
individuals in their armies. Now as this coincides in such case with the higher degree of 
civilisation, therefore from such nations have issued forth the most brilliant military exploits, 
as the Romans and the French have exemplified. The greatest names in these and in all other 
nations that have been renowned in War belong strictly to epochs of higher culture. 

From this we may infer how great a share the intelligent powers have in superior military 
genius. We shall now look more closely into this point. 

War is the province of danger, and therefore courage above all things is the first quality of a 
warrior. 

Courage is of two kinds: first, physical courage, or courage in presence of danger to the 
person; and next, moral courage, or courage before responsibility, whether it be before the 
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judgment-seat of external authority, or of the inner power, the conscience. We only speak 
here of the first. 

Courage before danger to the person, again, is of two kinds. First, it may be indifference to 
danger, whether proceeding from the organism of the individual, contempt of death, or habit: 
in any of these cases it is to be regarded as a permanent condition. 

Secondly, courage may proceed from positive motives, such as personal pride, patriotism, 
enthusiasm of any kind. In this case courage is not so much a normal condition as an impulse. 

We may conceive that the two kinds act differently. The first kind is more certain, because it 
has become a second nature, never forsakes the man; the second often leads him farther. In the 
first there is more of firmness, in the second, of boldness. The first leaves the judgment cooler, 
the second raises its power at times, but often bewilders it. The two combined make up the 
most perfect kind of courage. 

War is the province of physical exertion and suffering. In order not to be completely 
overcome by them, a certain strength of body and mind is required, which, either natural or 
acquired, produces indifference to them. With these qualifications, under the guidance of 
simply a sound understanding, a man is at once a proper instrument for War; and these are the 
qualifications so generally to be met with amongst wild and half-civilised tribes. If we go 
further in the demands which War makes on it, then we find the powers of the understanding 
predominating. War is the province of uncertainty: three-fourths of those things upon which 
action in War must be calculated, are hidden more or less in the clouds of great uncertainty. 
Here, then, above all a fine and penetrating mind is called for, to search out the truth by the tact 
of its judgment. 

An average intellect may, at one time, perhaps hit upon this truth by accident; an 
extraordinary courage, at another, may compensate for the want of this tact; but in the majority 
of cases the average result will always bring to light the deficient understanding. 

War is the province of chance. In no sphere of human activity is such a margin to be left for 
this intruder, because none is so much in constant contact with him on all sides. He increases 
the uncertainty of every circumstance, and deranges the course of events. 

From this uncertainty of all intelligence and suppositions, this continual interposition of 
chance, the actor in War constantly finds things different from his expectations; and this 
cannot fail to have an influence on his plans, or at least on the presumptions connected with 
these plans. If this influence is so great as to render the pre-determined plan completely 
nugatory, then, as a rule, a new one must be substituted in its place; but at the moment the 
necessary data are often wanting for this, because in the course of action circumstances press 
for immediate decision, and allow no time to look about for fresh data, often not enough for 
mature consideration. 

But it more often happens that the correction of one premise, and the knowledge of chance 
events which have arisen, are not sufficient to overthrow our plans completely, but only suffice 
to produce hesitation. Our knowledge of circumstances has increased, but our uncertainty, 
instead of having diminished, has only increased. The reason of this is, that we do not gain all 
our experience at once, but by degrees; thus our determinations continue to be assailed 
incessantly by fresh experience; and the mind, if we may use the expression, must always be 
"under arms." 

Now, if it is to get safely through this perpetual conflict with the unexpected, two qualities 
are indispensable: in the first place an intellect which, even in the midst of this intense 
obscurity, is not without some traces of inner light, which lead to the truth, and then the 
courage to follow this faint light. The first is figuratively expressed by the French phrase coup 
d'oeil. The other is resolution. As the battle is the feature in War to which attention was 
originally chiefly directed, and as time and space are important elements in it, more 
particularly when cavalry with their rapid decisions were the chief arm, the idea of rapid and 
correct decision related in the first instance to the estimation of these two elements, and to 
denote the idea an expression was adopted which actually only points to a correct judgment by 
eye. Many teachers of the Art of War then gave this limited signification as the definition of 
coup d'oeil. But it is undeniable that all able decisions formed in the moment of action soon 
came to be understood by the expression, as, for instance, the hitting upon the right point of 
attack, &c. It is, therefore, not only the physical, but more frequently the mental eye which is 
meant in coup d'oeil. Naturally, the expression, like the thing, is always more in its place in the 
field of tactics: still, it must not be wanting in strategy, inasmuch as in it rapid decisions are 
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often necessary. If we strip this conception of that which the expression has given it of the 
over-figurative and restricted, then it amounts simply to the rapid discovery of a truth which to 
the ordinary mind is either not visible at all or only becomes so after long examination and 
reflection. 

Resolution is an act of courage in single instances, and if it becomes a characteristic trait, it 
is a habit of the mind. But here we do not mean courage in face of bodily danger, but in face of 
responsibility, therefore, to a certain extent against moral danger. This has been often called 
courage d'esprit, on the ground that it springs from the understanding; nevertheless, it is no act 
of the understanding on that account; it is an act of feeling. Mere intelligence is still not 
courage, for we often see the cleverest people devoid of resolution. The mind must, therefore, 
first awaken the feeling of courage, and then be guided and supported by it, because in 
momentary emergencies the man is swayed more by his feelings than his thoughts. 

We have assigned to resolution the office of removing the torments of doubt, and the 
dangers of delay, when there are no sufficient motives for guidance. Through the unscrupulous 
use of language which is prevalent, this term is often applied to the mere propensity to daring, 
to bravery, boldness, or temerity. But, when there are SUFFICIENT MOTIVES in the man, let 
them be objective or subjective, true or false, we have no right to speak of his resolution; for, 
when we do so, we put ourselves in his place, and we throw into the scale doubts which did not 
exist with him. 

Here there is no question of anything but of strength and weakness. We are not pedantic 
enough to dispute with the use of language about this little misapplication, our observation is 
only intended to remove wrong objections. 

This resolution now, which overcomes the state of doubting, can only be called forth by the 
intellect, and, in fact, by a peculiar tendency of the same. We maintain that the mere union of a 
superior understanding and the necessary feelings are not sufficient to make up resolution. 
There are persons who possess the keenest perception for the most difficult problems, who are 
also not fearful of responsibility, and yet in cases of difficulty cannot come to a resolution. 
Their courage and their sagacity operate independently of each other, do not give each other a 
hand, and on that account do not produce resolution as a result. The forerunner of resolution is 
an act of the mind making evident the necessity of venturing, and thus influencing the will. 
This quite peculiar direction of the mind, which conquers every other fear in man by the fear of 
wavering or doubting, is what makes up resolution in strong minds; therefore, in our opinion, 
men who have little intelligence can never be resolute. They may act without hesitation under 
perplexing circumstances, but then they act without reflection. Now, of course, when a man 
acts without reflection he cannot be at variance with himself by doubts, and such a mode of 
action may now and then lead to the right point; but we say now as before, it is the average 
result which indicates the existence of military genius. Should our assertion appear 
extraordinary to any one, because he knows many a resolute hussar officer who is no deep 
thinker, we must remind him that the question here is about a peculiar direction of the mind, 
and not about great thinking powers. 

We believe, therefore, that resolution is indebted to a special direction of the mind for its 
existence, a direction which belongs to a strong head rather than to a brilliant one. In 
corroboration of this genealogy of resolution we may add that there have been many instances 
of men who have shown the greatest resolution in an inferior rank, and have lost it in a higher 
position. While, on the one hand, they are obliged to resolve, on the other they see the dangers 
of a wrong decision, and as they are surrounded with things new to them, their understanding 
loses its original force, and they become only the more timid the more they become aware of 
the danger of the irresolution into which they have fallen, and the more they have formerly 
been in the habit of acting on the spur of the moment. 

From the coup d'oeil and resolution we are naturally to speak of its kindred quality, 
PRESENCE OF MIND, which in a region of the unexpected like War must act a great part, for 
it is indeed nothing but a great conquest over the unexpected. As we admire presence of mind 
in a pithy answer to anything said unexpectedly, so we admire it in a ready expedient on 
sudden danger. Neither the answer nor the expedient need be in themselves extraordinary, if 
they only hit the point; for that which as the result of mature reflection would be nothing 
unusual, therefore insignificant in its impression on us, may as an instantaneous act of the 
mind produce a pleasing impression. The expression "presence of mind" certainly denotes very 
fitly the readiness and rapidity of the help rendered by the mind. 

Whether this noble quality of a man is to be ascribed more to the peculiarity of his mind or 
to the equanimity of his feelings, depends on the nature of the case, although neither of the two 
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can be entirely wanting. A telling repartee bespeaks rather a ready wit, a ready expedient on 
sudden danger implies more particularly a well-balanced mind. 

If we take a general view of the four elements composing the atmosphere in which War 
moves, of DANGER, PHYSICAL EFFORT, UNCERTAINTY, and CHANCE, it is easy to 
conceive that a great force of mind and understanding is requisite to be able to make way with 
safety and success amongst such opposing elements, a force which, according to the different 
modifications arising out of circumstances, we find termed by military writers and annalists as 
ENERGY, FIRMNESS, STAUNCHNESS, STRENGTH OF MIND AND CHARACTER. All 
these manifestations of the heroic nature might be regarded as one and the same power of 
volition, modified according to circumstances; but nearly related as these things are to each 
other, still they are not one and the same, and it is desirable for us to distinguish here a little 
more closely at least the action of the powers of the soul in relation to them. 

In the first place, to make the conception clear, it is essential to observe that the weight, 
burden, resistance, or whatever it may be called, by which that force of the soul in the General 
is brought to light, is only in a very small measure the enemy's activity, the enemy's resistance, 
the enemy's action directly. The enemy's activity only affects the General directly in the first 
place in relation to his person, without disturbing his action as Commander. If the enemy, 
instead of two hours, resists for four, the Commander instead of two hours is four hours in 
danger; this is a quantity which plainly diminishes the higher the rank of the Commander. 
What is it for one in the post of Commander-in-Chief? It is nothing. 

Secondly, although the opposition offered by the enemy has a direct effect on the 
Commander through the loss of means arising from prolonged resistance, and the 
responsibility connected with that loss, and his force of will is first tested and called forth by 
these anxious considerations, still we maintain that this is not the heaviest burden by far which 
he has to bear, because he has only himself to settle with. All the other effects of the enemy's 
resistance act directly upon the combatants under his command, and through them react upon 
him. 

As long as his men full of good courage fight with zeal and spirit, it is seldom necessary for 
the Chief to show great energy of purpose in the pursuit of his object. But as soon as 
difficulties arise — and that must always happen when great results are at stake — then things no 
longer move on of themselves like a well-oiled machine, the machine itself then begins to offer 
resistance, and to overcome this the Commander must have a great force of will. By this 
resistance we must not exactly suppose disobedience and murmurs, although these are frequent 
enough with particular individuals; it is the whole feeling of the dissolution of all physical and 
moral power, it is the heartrending sight of the bloody sacrifice which the Commander has to 
contend with in himself, and then in all others who directly or indirectly transfer to him their 
impressions, feelings, anxieties, and desires. As the forces in one individual after another 
become prostrated, and can no longer be excited and supported by an effort of his own will, the 
whole inertia of the mass gradually rests its weight on the Will of the Commander: by the 
spark in his breast, by the light of his spirit, the spark of purpose, the light of hope, must be 
kindled afresh in others: in so far only as he is equal to this, he stands above the masses and 
continues to be their master; whenever that influence ceases, and his own spirit is no longer 
strong enough to revive the spirit of all others, the masses drawing him down with them sink 
into the lower region of animal nature, which shrinks from danger and knows not shame. 
These are the weights which the courage and intelligent faculties of the military Commander 
have to overcome if he is to make his name illustrious. They increase with the masses, and 
therefore, if the forces in question are to continue equal to the burden, they must rise in 
proportion to the height of the station. 

Energy in action expresses the strength of the motive through which the action is excited, let 
the motive have its origin in a conviction of the understanding, or in an impulse. But the latter 
can hardly ever be wanting where great force is to show itself. 

Of all the noble feelings which fill the human heart in the exciting tumult of battle, none, we 
must admit, are so powerful and constant as the soul's thirst for honour and renown, which the 
German language treats so unfairly and tends to depreciate by the unworthy associations in the 
words Ehrgeiz (greed of honour) and Ruhmsucht (hankering after glory). No doubt it is just in 
War that the abuse of these proud aspirations of the soul must bring upon the human race the 
most shocking outrages, but by their origin they are certainly to be counted amongst the 
noblest feelings which belong to human nature, and in War they are the vivifying principle 
which gives the enormous body a spirit. Although other feelings may be more general in their 
influence, and many of them — such as love of country, fanaticism, revenge, enthusiasm of 
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every kind — may seem to stand higher, the thirst for honour and renown still remains 
indispensable. Those other feelings may rouse the great masses in general, and excite them 
more powerfully, but they do not give the Leader a desire to will more than others, which is an 
essential requisite in his position if he is to make himself distinguished in it. They do not, like a 
thirst for honour, make the military act specially the property of the Leader, which he strives to 
turn to the best account; where he ploughs with toil, sows with care, that he may reap 
plentifully. It is through these aspirations we have been speaking of in Commanders, from the 
highest to the lowest, this sort of energy, this spirit of emulation, these incentives, that the 
action of armies is chiefly animated and made successful. And now as to that which specially 
concerns the head of all, we ask, Has there ever been a great Commander destitute of the love 
of honour, or is such a character even conceivable? 

FIRMNESS denotes the resistance of the will in relation to the force of a single blow, 
STAUNCHNESS in relation to a continuance of blows. Close as is the analogy between the 
two, and often as the one is used in place of the other, still there is a notable difference 
between them which cannot be mistaken, inasmuch as firmness against a single powerful 
impression may have its root in the mere strength of a feeling, but staunchness must be 
supported rather by the understanding, for the greater the duration of an action the more 
systematic deliberation is connected with it, and from this staunchness partly derives its power. 

If we now turn to STRENGTH OF MIND OR SOUL, then the first question is, What are we 
to understand thereby? 

Plainly it is not vehement expressions of feeling, nor easily excited passions, for that would 
be contrary to all the usage of language, but the power of listening to reason in the midst of the 
most intense excitement, in the storm of the most violent passions. Should this power depend 
on strength of understanding alone? We doubt it. The fact that there are men of the greatest 
intellect who cannot command themselves certainly proves nothing to the contrary, for we 
might say that it perhaps requires an understanding of a powerful rather than of a 
comprehensive nature; but we believe we shall be nearer the truth if we assume that the power 
of submitting oneself to the control of the understanding, even in moments of the most violent 
excitement of the feelings, that power which we call SELF-COMMAND, has its root in the 
heart itself. It is, in point of fact, another feeling, which in strong minds balances the excited 
passions without destroying them; and it is only through this equilibrium that the mastery of 
the understanding is secured. This counterpoise is nothing but a sense of the dignity of man, 
that noblest pride, that deeply-seated desire of the soul always to act as a being endued with 
understanding and reason. We may therefore say that a strong mind is one which does not lose 
its balance even under the most violent excitement. 

If we cast a glance at the variety to be observed in the human character in respect to feeling, 
we find, first, some people who have very little excitability, who are called phlegmatic or 
indolent. 

Secondly, some very excitable, but whose feelings still never overstep certain limits, and 
who are therefore known as men full of feeling, but sober-minded. 

Thirdly, those who are very easily roused, whose feelings blaze up quickly and violently like 
gunpowder, but do not last. 

Fourthly, and lastly, those who cannot be moved by slight causes, and who generally are not 
to be roused suddenly, but only gradually; but whose feelings become very powerful and are 
much more lasting. These are men with strong passions, lying deep and latent. 

This difference of character lies probably close on the confines of the physical powers which 
move the human organism, and belongs to that amphibious organisation which we call the 
nervous system, which appears to be partly material, partly spiritual. With our weak 
philosophy, we shall not proceed further in this mysterious field. But it is important for us to 
spend a moment over the effects which these different natures have on, action in War, and to 
see how far a great strength of mind is to be expected from them. 

Indolent men cannot easily be thrown out of their equanimity, but we cannot certainly say 
there is strength of mind where there is a want of all manifestation of power. 

At the same time, it is not to be denied that such men have a certain peculiar aptitude for 
War, on account of their constant equanimity. They often want the positive motive to action, 
impulse, and consequently activity, but they are not apt to throw things into disorder. 

The peculiarity of the second class is that they are easily excited to act on trifling grounds, 
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but in great matters they are easily overwhelmed. Men of this kind show great activity in 
helping an unfortunate individual, but by the distress of a whole Nation they are only inclined 
to despond, not roused to action. 

Such people are not deficient in either activity or equanimity in War; but they will never 
accomplish anything great unless a great intellectual force furnishes the motive, and it is very 
seldom that a strong, independent mind is combined with such a character. 

Excitable, inflammable feelings are in themselves little suited for practical life, and therefore 
they are not very fit for War. They have certainly the advantage of strong impulses, but that 
cannot long sustain them. At the same time, if the excitability in such men takes the direction 
of courage, or a sense of honour, they may often be very useful in inferior positions in War, 
because the action in War over which commanders in inferior positions have control is 
generally of shorter duration. Here one courageous resolution, one effervescence of the forces 
of the soul, will often suffice. A brave attack, a soul-stirring hurrah, is the work of a few 
moments, whilst a brave contest on the battle-field is the work of a day, and a campaign the 
work of a year. 

Owing to the rapid movement of their feelings, it is doubly difficult for men of this 
description to preserve equilibrium of the mind; therefore they frequently lose head, and that is 
the worst phase in their nature as respects the conduct of War. But it would be contrary to 
experience to maintain that very excitable spirits can never preserve a steady equilibrium — that 
is to say, that they cannot do so even under the strongest excitement. Why should they not 
have the sentiment of self-respect, for, as a rule, they are men of a noble nature? This feeling is 
seldom wanting in them, but it has not time to produce an effect. After an outburst they suffer 
most from a feeling of inward humiliation. If through education, self-observance, and 
experience of life, they have learned, sooner or later, the means of being on their guard, so that 
at the moment of powerful excitement they are conscious betimes of the counteracting force 
within their own breasts, then even such men may have great strength of mind. 

Lastly, those who are difficult to move, but on that account susceptible of very deep 
feelings, men who stand in the same relation to the preceding as red heat to a flame, are the 
best adapted by means of their Titanic strength to roll away the enormous masses by which we 
may figuratively represent the difficulties which beset command in War. The effect of their 
feelings is like the movement of a great body, slower, but more irresistible. 

Although such men are not so likely to be suddenly surprised by their feelings and carried 
away so as to be afterwards ashamed of themselves, like the preceding, still it would be 
contrary to experience to believe that they can never lose their equanimity, or be overcome by 
blind passion; on the contrary, this must always happen whenever the noble pride of self- 
control is wanting, or as often as it has not sufficient weight. We see examples of this most 
frequently in men of noble minds belonging to savage nations, where the low degree of mental 
cultivation favours always the dominance of the passions. But even amongst the most civilised 
classes in civilised States, life is full of examples of this kind — of men carried away by the 
violence of their passions, like the poacher of old chained to the stag in the forest. 

We therefore say once more a strong mind is not one that is merely susceptible of strong 
excitement, but one which can maintain its serenity under the most powerful excitement, so 
that, in spite of the storm in the breast, the perception and judgment can act with perfect 
freedom, like the needle of the compass in the storm-tossed ship. 

By the term STRENGTH OF CHARACTER, or simply CHARACTER, is denoted tenacity 
of conviction, let it be the result of our own or of others' views, and whether they are 
principles, opinions, momentary inspirations, or any kind of emanations of the understanding; 
but this kind of firmness certainly cannot manifest itself if the views themselves are subject to 
frequent change. This frequent change need not be the consequence of external influences; it 
may proceed from the continuous activity of our own mind, in which case it indicates a 
characteristic unsteadiness of mind. Evidently we should not say of a man who changes his 
views every moment, however much the motives of change may originate with himself, that he 
has character. Only those men, therefore, can be said to have this quality whose conviction is 
very constant, either because it is deeply rooted and clear in itself, little liable to alteration, or 
because, as in the case of indolent men, there is a want of mental activity, and therefore a want 
of motives to change; or lastly, because an explicit act of the will, derived from an imperative 
maxim of the understanding, refuses any change of opinion up to a certain point. 

Now in War, owing to the many and powerful impressions to which the mind is exposed, 
and in the uncertainty of all knowledge and of all science, more things occur to distract a man 
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from the road he has entered upon, to make him doubt himself and others, than in any other 
human activity. 

The harrowing sight of danger and suffering easily leads to the feelings gaining ascendency 
over the conviction of the understanding; and in the twilight which surrounds everything a 
deep clear view is so difficult that a change of opinion is more conceivable and more 
pardonable. It is, at all times, only conjecture or guesses at truth which we have to act upon. 
This is why differences of opinion are nowhere so great as in War, and the stream of 
impressions acting counter to one's own convictions never ceases to flow. Even the greatest 
impassibility of mind is hardly proof against them, because the impressions are powerful in 
their nature, and always act at the same time upon the feelings. 

When the discernment is clear and deep, none but general principles and views of action 
from a high standpoint can be the result; and on these principles the opinion in each particular 
case immediately under consideration lies, as it were, at anchor. But to keep to these results of 
bygone reflection, in opposition to the stream of opinions and phenomena which the present 
brings with it, is just the difficulty. Between the particular case and the principle there is often 
a wide space which cannot always be traversed on a visible chain of conclusions, and where a 
certain faith in self is necessary and a certain amount of scepticism is serviceable. Here often 
nothing else will help us but an imperative maxim which, independent of reflection, at once 
controls it: that maxim is, in all doubtful cases to adhere to the first opinion, and not to give it 
up until a clear conviction forces us to do so. We must firmly believe in the superior authority 
of well-tried maxims, and under the dazzling influence of momentary events not forget that 
their value is of an inferior stamp. By this preference which in doubtful cases we give to first 
convictions, by adherence to the same our actions acquire that stability and consistency which 
make up what is called character. 

It is easy to see how essential a well-balanced mind is to strength of character; therefore men 
of strong minds generally have a great deal of character. 

Force of character leads us to a spurious variety of it — OBSTINACY. 

It is often very difficult in concrete cases to say where the one ends and the other begins; on 
the other hand, it does not seem difficult to determine the difference in idea. 

Obstinacy is no fault of the understanding; we use the term as denoting a resistance against 
our better judgment, and it would be inconsistent to charge that to the understanding, as the 
understanding is the power of judgment. Obstinacy is A FAULT OF THE FEELINGS or heart. 
This inflexibility of will, this impatience of contradiction, have their origin only in a particular 
kind of egotism, which sets above every other pleasure that of governing both self and others 
by its own mind alone. We should call it a kind of vanity, were it not decidedly something 
better. Vanity is satisfied with mere show, but obstinacy rests upon the enjoyment of the thing. 

We say, therefore, force of character degenerates into obstinacy whenever the resistance to 
opposing judgments proceeds not from better convictions or a reliance upon a trustworthy 
maxim, but from a feeling of opposition. If this definition, as we have already admitted, is of 
little assistance practically, still it will prevent obstinacy from being considered merely force of 
character intensified, whilst it is something essentially different — something which certainly 
lies close to it and is cognate to it, but is at the same time so little an intensification of it that 
there are very obstinate men who from want of understanding have very little force of 
character. 

Having in these high attributes of a great military Commander made ourselves acquainted 
with those qualities in which heart and head co-operate, we now come to a speciality of 
military activity which perhaps may be looked upon as the most marked if it is not the most 
important, and which only makes a demand on the power of the mind without regard to the 
forces of feelings. It is the connection which exists between War and country or ground. 

This connection is, in the first place, a permanent condition of War, for it is impossible to 
imagine our organised Armies effecting any operation otherwise than in some given space; it 
is, secondly, of the most decisive importance, because it modifies, at times completely alters, 
the action of all forces; thirdly, while on the one hand it often concerns the most minute 
features of locality, on the other it may apply to immense tracts of country. 

In this manner a great peculiarity is given to the effect of this connection of War with 
country and ground. If we think of other occupations of man which have a relation to these 
objects, on horticulture, agriculture, on building houses and hydraulic works, on mining, on the 
chase, and forestry, they are all confined within very limited spaces which may be soon 
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explored with sufficient exactness. But the Commander in War must commit the business he 
has in hand to a corresponding space which his eye cannot survey, which the keenest zeal 
cannot always explore, and with which, owing to the constant changes taking place, he can 
also seldom become properly acquainted. Certainly the enemy generally is in the same 
situation; still, in the first place, the difficulty, although common to both, is not the less a 
difficulty, and he who by talent and practice overcomes it will have a great advantage on his 
side; secondly, this equality of the difficulty on both sides is merely an abstract supposition 
which is rarely realised in the particular case, as one of the two opponents (the defensive) 
usually knows much more of the locality than his adversary. 

This very peculiar difficulty must be overcome by a natural mental gift of a special kind 
which is known by the — too restricted — term of Orisinn sense of locality. It is the power of 
quickly forming a correct geometrical idea of any portion of country, and consequently of 
being able to find one's place in it exactly at any time. This is plainly an act of the imagination. 
The perception no doubt is formed partly by means of the physical eye, partly by the mind, 
which fills up what is wanting with ideas derived from knowledge and experience, and out of 
the fragments visible to the physical eye forms a whole; but that this whole should present 
itself vividly to the reason, should become a picture, a mentally drawn map, that this picture 
should be fixed, that the details should never again separate themselves — all that can only be 
effected by the mental faculty which we call imagination. If some great poet or painter should 
feel hurt that we require from his goddess such an office; if he shrugs his shoulders at the 
notion that a sharp gamekeeper must necessarily excel in imagination, we readily grant that we 
only speak here of imagination in a limited sense, of its service in a really menial capacity. 
But, however slight this service, still it must be the work of that natural gift, for if that gift is 
wanting, it would be difficult to imagine things plainly in all the completeness of the visible. 
That a good memory is a great assistance we freely allow, but whether memory is to be 
considered as an independent faculty of the mind in this case, or whether it is just that power of 
imagination which here fixes these things better on the memory, we leave undecided, as in 
many respects it seems difficult upon the whole to conceive these two mental powers apart 
from each other. 

That practice and mental acuteness have much to do with it is not to be denied. Puysegur, 
the celebrated Quartermaster- General of the famous Luxemburg, used to say that he had very 
little confidence in himself in this respect at first, because if he had to fetch the parole from a 
distance he always lost his way. 

It is natural that scope for the exercise of this talent should increase along with rank. If the 
hussar and rifleman in command of a patrol must know well all the highways and byways, and 
if for that a few marks, a few limited powers of observation, are sufficient, the Chief of an 
Army must make himself familiar with the general geographical features of a province and of a 
country; must always have vividly before his eyes the direction of the roads, rivers, and hills, 
without at the same time being able to dispense with the narrower "sense of locality" Orisinn. 
No doubt, information of various kinds as to objects in general, maps, books, memoirs, and for 
details the assistance of his Staff, are a great help to him; but it is nevertheless certain that if he 
has himself a talent for forming an ideal picture of a country quickly and distinctly, it lends to 
his action an easier and firmer step, saves him from a certain mental helplessness, and makes 
him less dependent on others. 

If this talent then is to be ascribed to imagination, it is also almost the only service which 
military activity requires from that erratic goddess, whose influence is more hurtful than useful 
in other respects. 

We think we have now passed in review those manifestations of the powers of mind and 
soul which military activity requires from human nature. Everywhere intellect appears as an 
essential co-operative force; and thus we can understand how the work of War, although so 
plain and simple in its effects, can never be conducted with distinguished success by people 
without distinguished powers of the understanding. 

When we have reached this view, then we need no longer look upon such a natural idea as 
the turning an enemy's position, which has been done a thousand times, and a hundred other 
similar conceptions, as the result of a great effort of genius. 

Certainly one is accustomed to regard the plain honest soldier as the very opposite of the 
man of reflection, full of inventions and ideas, or of the brilliant spirit shining in the ornaments 
of refined education of every kind. This antithesis is also by no means devoid of truth; but it 
does not show that the efficiency of the soldier consists only in his courage, and that there is no 
particular energy and capacity of the brain required in addition to make a man merely what is 
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called a true soldier. We must again repeat that there is nothing more common than to hear 
of men losing their energy on being raised to a higher position, to which they do not feel 
themselves equal; but we must also remind our readers that we are speaking of pre-eminent 
services, of such as give renown in the branch of activity to which they belong. Each grade of 
command in War therefore forms its own stratum of requisite capacity of fame and honour. 

An immense space lies between a General — that is, one at the head of a whole War, or of a 
theatre of War — and his Second in Command, for the simple reason that the latter is in more 
immediate subordination to a superior authority and supervision, consequently is restricted to a 
more limited sphere of independent thought. This is why common opinion sees no room for the 
exercise of high talent except in high places, and looks upon an ordinary capacity as sufficient 
for all beneath: this is why people are rather inclined to look upon a subordinate General 
grown grey in the service, and in whom constant discharge of routine duties has produced a 
decided poverty of mind, as a man of failing intellect, and, with all respect for his bravery, to 
laugh at his simplicity. It is not our object to gain for these brave men a better lot — that would 
contribute nothing to their efficiency, and little to their happiness; we only wish to represent 
things as they are, and to expose the error of believing that a mere bravo without intellect can 
make himself distinguished in War. 

As we consider distinguished talents requisite for those who are to attain distinction, even in 
inferior positions, it naturally follows that we think highly of those who fill with renown the 
place of Second in Command of an Army; and their seeming simplicity of character as 
compared with a polyhistor, with ready men of business, or with councillors of state, must not 
lead us astray as to the superior nature of their intellectual activity. It happens sometimes that 
men import the fame gained in an inferior position into a higher one, without in reality 
deserving it in the new position; and then if they are not much employed, and therefore not 
much exposed to the risk of showing their weak points, the judgment does not distinguish very 
exactly what degree of fame is really due to them; and thus such men are often the occasion of 
too low an estimate being formed of the characteristics required to shine in certain situations. 

For each station, from the lowest upwards, to render distinguished services in War, there 
must be a particular genius. But the title of genius, history and the judgment of posterity only 
confer, in general, on those minds which have shone in the highest rank, that of Commanders- 
in-Chief. The reason is that here, in point of fact, the demand on the reasoning and intellectual 
powers generally is much greater. 

To conduct a whole War, or its great acts, which we call campaigns, to a successful 
termination, there must be an intimate knowledge of State policy in its higher relations. The 
conduct of the War and the policy of the State here coincide, and the General becomes at the 
same time the Statesman. 

We do not give Charles XII. the name of a great genius, because he could not make the 
power of his sword subservient to a higher judgment and philosophy — could not attain by it to 
a glorious object. We do not give that title to Henry IV. (of France), because he did not live 
long enough to set at rest the relations of different States by his military activity, and to occupy 
himself in that higher field where noble feelings and a chivalrous disposition have less to do in 
mastering the enemy than in overcoming internal dissension. 

In order that the reader may appreciate all that must be comprehended and judged of 
correctly at a glance by a General, we refer to the first chapter. We say the General becomes a 
Statesman, but he must not cease to be the General. He takes into view all the relations of the 
State on the one hand; on the other, he must know exactly what he can do with the means at his 
disposal. 

As the diversity, and undefined limits, of all the circumstances bring a great number of 
factors into consideration in War, as the most of these factors can only be estimated according 
to probability, therefore, if the Chief of an Army does not bring to bear upon them a mind with 
an intuitive perception of the truth, a confusion of ideas and views must take place, in the 
midst of which the judgment will become bewildered. In this sense, Buonaparte was right 
when he said that many of the questions which come before a General for decision would 
make problems for a mathematical calculation not unworthy of the powers of Newton or Euler. 

What is here required from the higher powers of the mind is a sense of unity, and a 
judgment raised to such a compass as to give the mind an extraordinary faculty of vision which 
in its range allays and sets aside a thousand dim notions which an ordinary understanding 
could only bring to light with great effort, and over which it would exhaust itself. But this 
higher activity of the mind, this glance of genius, would still not become matter of history if 
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the qualities of temperament and character of which we have treated did not give it their 
support. 

Truth alone is but a weak motive of action with men, and hence there is always a great 
difference between knowing and action, between science and art. The man receives the 
strongest impulse to action through the feelings, and the most powerful succour, if we may use 
the expression, through those faculties of heart and mind which we have considered under the 
terms of resolution, firmness, perseverance, and force of character. 

If, however, this elevated condition of heart and mind in the General did not manifest itself 
in the general effects resulting from it, and could only be accepted on trust and faith, then it 
would rarely become matter of history. 

All that becomes known of the course of events in War is usually very simple, and has a 
great sameness in appearance; no one on the mere relation of such events perceives the 
difficulties connected with them which had to be overcome. It is only now and again, in the 
memoirs of Generals or of those in their confidence, or by reason of some special historical 
inquiry directed to a particular circumstance, that a portion of the many threads composing the 
whole web is brought to light. The reflections, mental doubts, and conflicts which precede the 
execution of great acts are purposely concealed because they affect political interests, or the 
recollection of them is accidentally lost because they have been looked upon as mere 
scaffolding which had to be removed on the completion of the building. 

If, now, in conclusion, without venturing upon a closer definition of the higher powers of the 
soul, we should admit a distinction in the intelligent faculties themselves according to the 
common ideas established by language, and ask ourselves what kind of mind comes closest to 
military genius, then a look at the subject as well as at experience will tell us that searching 
rather than inventive minds, comprehensive minds rather than such as have a special bent, cool 
rather than fiery heads, are those to which in time of War we should prefer to trust the welfare 
of our women and children, the honour and the safety of our fatherland. 



CHAPTER IV. OF DANGER IN WAR 

USUALLY before we have learnt what danger really is, we form an idea of it which is 
rather attractive than repulsive. In the intoxication of enthusiasm, to fall upon the enemy at the 
charge — who cares then about bullets and men falling? To throw oneself, blinded by 
excitement for a moment, against cold death, uncertain whether we or another shall escape 
him, and all this close to the golden gate of victory, close to the rich fruit which ambition 
thirsts for — can this be difficult? It will not be difficult, and still less will it appear so. But such 
moments, which, however, are not the work of a single pulse-beat, as is supposed, but rather 
like doctors' draughts, must be taken diluted and spoilt by mixture with time — such moments, 
we say, are but few. 

Let us accompany the novice to the battle-field. As we approach, the thunder of the cannon 
becoming plainer and plainer is soon followed by the howling of shot, which attracts the 
attention of the inexperienced. Balls begin to strike the ground close to us, before and behind. 
We hasten to the hill where stands the General and his numerous Staff. Here the close striking 
of the cannon balls and the bursting of shells is so frequent that the seriousness of life makes 
itself visible through the youthful picture of imagination. Suddenly some one known to us 
falls — a shell strikes amongst the crowd and causes some involuntary movements — we begin 
to feel that we are no longer perfectly at ease and collected; even the bravest is at least to some 
degree confused. Now, a step farther into the battle which is raging before us like a scene in a 
theatre, we get to the nearest General of Division; here ball follows ball, and the noise of our 
own guns increases the confusion. From the General of Division to the Brigadier. He, a man of 
acknowledged bravery, keeps carefully behind a rising ground, a house, or a tree — a sure sign 
of increasing danger. Grape rattles on the roofs of the houses and in the fields; cannon balls 
howl over us, and plough the air in all directions, and soon there is a frequent whistling of 
musket balls. A step farther towards the troops, to that sturdy infantry which for hours has 
maintained its firmness under this heavy fire; here the air is filled with the hissing of balls 
which announce their proximity by a short sharp noise as they pass within an inch of the ear, 
the head, or the breast. 
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To add to all this, compassion strikes the beating heart with pity at the sight of the maimed 
and fallen. The young soldier cannot reach any of these different strata of danger without 
feeling that the light of reason does not move here in the same medium, that it is not refracted 
in the same manner as in speculative contemplation. Indeed, he must be a very extraordinary 
man who, under these impressions for the first time, does not lose the power of making any 
instantaneous decisions. It is true that habit soon blunts such impressions; in half in hour we 
begin to be more or less indifferent to all that is going on around us: but an ordinary character 
never attains to complete coolness and the natural elasticity of mind; and so we perceive that 
here again ordinary qualities will not suffice — a thing which gains truth, the wider the sphere 
of activity which is to be filled. Enthusiastic, stoical, natural bravery, great ambition, or also 
long familiarity with danger — much of all this there must be if all the effects produced in this 
resistant medium are not to fall far short of that which in the student's chamber may appear 
only the ordinary standard. 

Danger in War belongs to its friction; a correct idea of its influence is necessary for truth of 
perception, and therefore it is brought under notice here. 



CHAPTER V. OF BODILY EXERTION IN WAR 

IF no one were allowed to pass an opinion on the events of War, except at a moment when 
he is benumbed by frost, sinking from heat and thirst, or dying with hunger and fatigue, we 
should certainly have fewer judgments correct ^objectively; but they would be so, 
SUBJECTIVELY, at least; that is, they would contain in themselves the exact relation between 
the person giving the judgment and the object. We can perceive this by observing how 
modestly subdued, even spiritless and desponding, is the opinion passed upon the results of 
untoward events by those who have been eye-witnesses, but especially if they have been 
parties concerned. This is, according to our view, a criterion of the influence which bodily 
fatigue exercises, and of the allowance to be made for it in matters of opinion. 

Amongst the many things in War for which no tariff can be fixed, bodily effort may be 
specially reckoned. Provided there is no waste, it is a coefficient of all the forces, and no one 
can tell exactly to what extent it may be carried. But what is remarkable is, that just as only a 
strong arm enables the archer to stretch the bowstring to the utmost extent, so also in War it is 
only by means of a great directing spirit that we can expect the full power latent in the troops 
to be developed. For it is one thing if an Army, in consequence of great misfortunes, 
surrounded with danger, falls all to pieces like a wall that has been thrown down, and can only 
find safety in the utmost exertion of its bodily strength; it is another thing entirely when a 
victorious Army, drawn on by proud feelings only, is conducted at the will of its Chief. The 
same effort which in the one case might at most excite our pity must in the other call forth our 
admiration, because it is much more difficult to sustain. 

By this comes to light for the inexperienced eye one of those things which put fetters in the 
dark, as it were, on the action of the mind, and wear out in secret the powers of the soul. 

Although here the question is strictly only respecting the extreme effort required by a 
Commander from his Army, by a leader from his followers, therefore of the spirit to demand it 
and of the art of getting it, still the personal physical exertion of Generals and of the Chief 
Commander must not be overlooked. Having brought the analysis of War conscientiously up to 
this point, we could not but take account also of the weight of this small remaining residue. 

We have spoken here of bodily effort, chiefly because, like danger, it belongs to the 
fundamental causes of friction, and because its indefinite quantity makes it like an elastic body, 
the friction of which is well known to be difficult to calculate. 

To check the abuse of these considerations, of such a survey of things which aggravate the 
difficulties of War, nature has given our judgment a guide in our sensibilities, just as an 
individual cannot with advantage refer to his personal deficiencies if he is insulted and ill- 
treated, but may well do so if he has successfully repelled the affront, or has fully revenged it, 
so no Commander or Army will lessen the impression of a disgraceful defeat by depicting the 
danger, the distress, the exertions, things which would immensely enhance the glory of a 
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victory. Thus our feeling, which after all is only a higher kind of judgment, forbids us to do 
what seems an act of justice to which our judgment would be inclined. 



CHAPTER VI. INFORMATION IN WAR 

By the word "information" we denote all the knowledge which we have of the enemy and 
his country; therefore, in fact, the foundation of all our ideas and actions. Let us just consider 
the nature of this foundation, its want of trustworthiness, its changefulness, and we shall soon 
feel what a dangerous edifice War is, how easily it may fall to pieces and bury us in its ruins. 
For although it is a maxim in all books that we should trust only certain information, that we 
must be always suspicious, that is only a miserable book comfort, belonging to that description 
of knowledge in which writers of systems and compendiums take refuge for want of anything 
better to say. 

Great part of the information obtained in War is contradictory, a still greater part is false, 
and by far the greatest part is of a doubtful character. What is required of an officer is a certain 
power of discrimination, which only knowledge of men and things and good judgment can 
give. The law of probability must be his guide. This is not a trifling difficulty even in respect 
of the first plans, which can be formed in the chamber outside the real sphere of War, but it is 
enormously increased when in the thick of War itself one report follows hard upon the heels of 
another; it is then fortunate if these reports in contradicting each other show a certain balance 
of probability, and thus themselves call forth a scrutiny. It is much worse for the inexperienced 
when accident does not render him this service, but one report supports another, confirms it, 
magnifies it, finishes off the picture with fresh touches of colour, until necessity in urgent haste 
forces from us a resolution which will soon be discovered to be folly, all those reports having 
been lies, exaggerations, errors, &c. &c. In a few words, most reports are false, and the 
timidity of men acts as a multiplier of lies and untruths. As a general rule, every one is more 
inclined to lend credence to the bad than the good. Every one is inclined to magnify the bad in 
some measure, and although the alarms which are thus propagated like the waves of the sea 
subside into themselves, still, like them, without any apparent cause they rise again. Firm in 
reliance on his own better convictions, the Chief must stand like a rock against which the sea 
breaks its fury in vain. The role is not easy; he who is not by nature of a buoyant disposition, or 
trained by experience in War, and matured in judgment, may let it be his rule to do violence to 
his own natural conviction by inclining from the side of fear to that of hope; only by that 
means will he be able to preserve his balance. This difficulty of seeing things correctly, which 
is one of the greatest sources of friction in War, makes things appear quite different from what 
was expected. The impression of the senses is stronger than the force of the ideas resulting 
from methodical reflection, and this goes so far that no important undertaking was ever yet 
carried out without the Commander having to subdue new doubts in himself at the time of 
commencing the execution of his work. Ordinary men who follow the suggestions of others 
become, therefore, generally undecided on the spot; they think that they have found 
circumstances different from what they had expected, and this view gains strength by their 
again yielding to the suggestions of others. But even the man who has made his own plans, 
when he comes to see things with his own eyes will often think he has done wrong. Firm 
reliance on self must make him proof against the seeming pressure of the moment; his first 
conviction will in the end prove true, when the foreground scenery which fate has pushed on to 
the stage of War, with its accompaniments of terrific objects, is drawn aside and the horizon 
extended. This is one of the great chasms which separate CONCEPTION from EXECUTION. 



CHAPTER VII. FRICTION IN WAR 

As long as we have no personal knowledge of War, we cannot conceive where those 
difficulties lie of which so much is said, and what that genius and those extraordinary mental 
powers required in a General have really to do. All appears so simple, all the requisite branches 
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of knowledge appear so plain, all the combinations so unimportant, that in comparison with 
them the easiest problem in higher mathematics impresses us with a certain scientific dignity. 
But if we have seen War, all becomes intelligible; and still, after all, it is extremely difficult to 
describe what it is which brings about this change, to specify this invisible and completely 
efficient factor. 

Everything is very simple in War, but the simplest thing is difficult. These difficulties 
accumulate and produce a friction which no man can imagine exactly who has not seen War, 
Suppose now a traveller, who towards evening expects to accomplish the two stages at the end 
of his day's journey, four or five leagues, with post-horses, on the high road — it is nothing. He 
arrives now at the last station but one, finds no horses, or very bad ones; then a hilly country, 
bad roads; it is a dark night, and he is glad when, after a great deal of trouble, he reaches the 
next station, and finds there some miserable accommodation. So in War, through the influence 
of an infinity of petty circumstances, which cannot properly be described on paper, things 
disappoint us, and we fall short of the mark. A powerful iron will overcomes this friction; it 
crushes the obstacles, but certainly the machine along with them. We shall often meet with this 
result. Like an obelisk towards which the principal streets of a town converge, the strong will 
of a proud spirit stands prominent and commanding in the middle of the Art of War. 

Friction is the only conception which in a general way corresponds to that which 
distinguishes real War from War on paper. The military machine, the Army and all belonging 
to it, is in fact simple, and appears on this account easy to manage. But let us reflect that no 
part of it is in one piece, that it is composed entirely of individuals, each of which keeps up its 
own friction in all directions. Theoretically all sounds very well: the commander of a battalion 
is responsible for the execution of the order given; and as the battalion by its discipline is glued 
together into one piece, and the chief must be a man of acknowledged zeal, the beam turns on 
an iron pin with little friction. But it is not so in reality, and all that is exaggerated and false in 
such a conception manifests itself at once in War. The battalion always remains composed of a 
number of men, of whom, if chance so wills, the most insignificant is able to occasion delay 
and even irregularity. The danger which War brings with it, the bodily exertions which it 
requires, augment this evil so much that they may be regarded as the greatest causes of it. 

This enormous friction, which is not concentrated, as in mechanics, at a few points, is 
therefore everywhere brought into contact with chance, and thus incidents take place upon 
which it was impossible to calculate, their chief origin being chance. As an instance of one 
such chance: the weather. Here the fog prevents the enemy from being discovered in time, a 
battery from firing at the right moment, a report from reaching the General; there the rain 
prevents a battalion from arriving at the right time, because instead of for three it had to march 
perhaps eight hours; the cavalry from charging effectively because it is stuck fast in heavy 
ground. 

These are only a few incidents of detail by way of elucidation, that the reader may be able to 
follow the author, for whole volumes might be written on these difficulties. To avoid this, and 
still to give a clear conception of the host of small difficulties to be contended with in War, we 
might go on heaping up illustrations, if we were not afraid of being tiresome. But those who 
have already comprehended us will permit us to add a few more. 

Activity in War is movement in a resistant medium. Just as a man immersed in water is 
unable to perform with ease and regularity the most natural and simplest movement, that of 
walking, so in War, with ordinary powers, one cannot keep even the line of mediocrity. This is 
the reason that the correct theorist is like a swimming master, who teaches on dry land 
movements which are required in the water, which must appear grotesque and ludicrous to 
those who forget about the water. This is also why theorists, who have never plunged in 
themselves, or who cannot deduce any generalities from their experience, are unpractical and 
even absurd, because they only teach what every one knows — how to walk. 

Further, every War is rich in particular facts, while at the same time each is an unexplored 
sea, full of rocks which the General may have a suspicion of, but which he has never seen with 
his eye, and round which, moreover, he must steer in the night. If a contrary wind also springs 
up, that is, if any great accidental event declares itself adverse to him, then the most 
consummate skill, presence of mind, and energy are required, whilst to those who only look on 
from a distance all seems to proceed with the utmost ease. The knowledge of this friction is a 
chief part of that so often talked of, experience in War, which is required in a good General. 
Certainly he is not the best General in whose mind it assumes the greatest dimensions, who is 
the most over-awed by it (this includes that class of over-anxious Generals, of whom there are 
so many amongst the experienced); but a General must be aware of it that he may overcome it, 
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where that is possible, and that he may not expect a degree of precision in results which is 
impossible on account of this very friction. Besides, it can never be learnt theoretically; and if 
it could, there would still be wanting that experience of judgment which is called tact, and 
which is always more necessary in a field full of innumerable small and diversified objects 
than in great and decisive cases, when one's own judgment may be aided by consultation with 
others. Just as the man of the world, through tact of judgment which has become habit, speaks, 
acts, and moves only as suits the occasion, so the officer experienced in War will always, in 
great and small matters, at every pulsation of War as we may say, decide and determine 
suitably to the occasion. Through this experience and practice the idea comes to his mind of 
itself that so and so will not suit. And thus he will not easily place himself in a position by 
which he is compromised, which, if it often occurs in War, shakes all the foundations of 
confidence and becomes extremely dangerous. 

It is therefore this friction, or what is so termed here, which makes that which appears easy 
in War difficult in reality. As we proceed, we shall often meet with this subject again, and it 
will hereafter become plain that besides experience and a strong will, there are still many other 
rare qualities of the mind required to make a man a consummate General. 



CHAPTER VIII. CONCLUDING REMARKS, BOOK I 



THOSE things which as elements meet together in the atmosphere of War and make it a 
resistant medium for every activity we have designated under the terms danger, bodily effort 
(exertion), information, and friction. In their impedient effects they may therefore be 
comprehended again in the collective notion of a general friction. Now is there, then, no kind 
of oil which is capable of diminishing this friction? Only one, and that one is not always 
available at the will of the Commander or his Army. It is the habituation of an Army to War. 

Habit gives strength to the body in great exertion, to the mind in great danger, to the 
judgment against first impressions. By it a valuable circumspection is generally gained 
throughout every rank, from the hussar and rifleman up to the General of Division, which 
facilitates the work of the Chief Commander. 

As the human eye in a dark room dilates its pupil, draws in the little light that there is, 
partially distinguishes objects by degrees, and at last knows them quite well, so it is in War 
with the experienced soldier, whilst the novice is only met by pitch dark night. 

Habituation to War no General can give his Army at once, and the camps of manoeuvre 
(peace exercises) furnish but a weak substitute for it, weak in comparison with real experience 
in War, but not weak in relation to other Armies in which the training is limited to mere 
mechanical exercises of routine. So to regulate the exercises in peace time as to include some 
of these causes of friction, that the judgment, circumspection, even resolution of the separate 
leaders may be brought into exercise, is of much greater consequence than those believe who 
do not know the thing by experience. It is of immense importance that the soldier, high or low, 
whatever rank he has, should not have to encounter in War those things which, when seen for 
the first time, set him in astonishment and perplexity; if he has only met with them one single 
time before, even by that he is half acquainted with them. This relates even to bodily fatigues. 
They should be practised less to accustom the body to them than the mind. In War the young 
soldier is very apt to regard unusual fatigues as the consequence of faults, mistakes, and 
embarrassment in the conduct of the whole, and to become distressed and despondent as a 
consequence. This would not happen if he had been prepared for this beforehand by exercises 
in peace. 

Another less comprehensive but still very important means of gaining habituation to War in 
time of peace is to invite into the service officers of foreign armies who have had experience in 
War. Peace seldom reigns over all Europe, and never in all quarters of the world. A State 
which has been long at peace should, therefore, always seek to procure some officers who have 
done good service at the different scenes of Warfare, or to send there some of its own, that they 
may get a lesson in War. 

However small the number of officers of this description may appear in proportion to the 
mass, still their influence is very sensibly felt.(*) Their experience, the bent of their genius, the 
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stamp of their character, influence their subordinates and comrades; and besides that, if they 
cannot be placed in positions of superior command, they may always be regarded as men 
acquainted with the country, who may be questioned on many special occasions. 

(*) The War of 1870 furnishes a marked illustration. Von 
Moltke and von Goeben, not to mention many others, had both 
seen service in this manner, the former in Turkey and Syria, 
the latter in Spain— EDITOR . 



BOOK II. ON THE THEORY OF WAR 



CHAPTER I. BRANCHES OF THE ART OF WAR 

WAR in its literal meaning is fighting, for fighting alone is the efficient principle in the 
manifold activity which in a wide sense is called War. But fighting is a trial of strength of the 
moral and physical forces by means of the latter. That the moral cannot be omitted is evident 
of itself, for the condition of the mind has always the most decisive influence on the forces 
employed in War. 

The necessity of fighting very soon led men to special inventions to turn the advantage in it 
in their own favour: in consequence of these the mode of fighting has undergone great 
alterations; but in whatever way it is conducted its conception remains unaltered, and fighting 
is that which constitutes War. 

The inventions have been from the first weapons and equipments for the individual 
combatants. These have to be provided and the use of them learnt before the War begins. They 
are made suitable to the nature of the fighting, consequently are ruled by it; but plainly the 
activity engaged in these appliances is a different thing from the fight itself; it is only the 
preparation for the combat, not the conduct of the same. That arming and equipping are not 
essential to the conception of fighting is plain, because mere wrestling is also fighting. 

Fighting has determined everything appertaining to arms and equipment, and these in turn 
modify the mode of fighting; there is, therefore, a reciprocity of action between the two. 

Nevertheless, the fight itself remains still an entirely special activity, more particularly 
because it moves in an entirely special element, namely, in the element of danger. 

If, then, there is anywhere a necessity for drawing a line between two different activities, it 
is here; and in order to see clearly the importance of this idea, we need only just to call to mind 
how often eminent personal fitness in one field has turned out nothing but the most useless 
pedantry in the other. 

It is also in no way difficult to separate in idea the one activity from the other, if we look at 
the combatant forces fully armed and equipped as a given means, the profitable use of which 
requires nothing more than a knowledge of their general results. 

The Art of War is therefore, in its proper sense, the art of making use of the given means in 
fighting, and we cannot give it a better name than the "Conduct of War." On the other hand, in 
a wider sense all activities which have their existence on account of War, therefore the whole 
creation of troops, that is levying them, arming, equipping, and exercising them, belong to the 
Art of War. 

To make a sound theory it is most essential to separate these two activities, for it is easy to 
see that if every act of War is to begin with the preparation of military forces, and to 
presuppose forces so organised as a primary condition for conducting War, that theory will 
only be applicable in the few cases to which the force available happens to be exactly suited. 
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If, on the other hand, we wish to have a theory which shall suit most cases, and will not be 
wholly useless in any case, it must be founded on those means which are in most general use, 
and in respect to these only on the actual results springing from them. 

The conduct of War is, therefore, the formation and conduct of the fighting. If this fighting 
was a single act, there would be no necessity for any further subdivision, but the fight is 
composed of a greater or less number of single acts, complete in themselves, which we call 
combats, as we have shown in the first chapter of the first book, and which form new units. 
From this arises the totally different activities, that of the FORMATION and CONDUCT of 
these single combats in themselves, and the COMBINATION of them with one another, with a 
view to the ultimate object of the War. The first is called TACTICS, the other STRATEGY. 

This division into tactics and strategy is now in almost general use, and every one knows 
tolerably well under which head to place any single fact, without knowing very distinctly the 
grounds on which the classification is founded. But when such divisions are blindly adhered to 
in practice, they must have some deep root. We have searched for this root, and we might say 
that it is just the usage of the majority which has brought us to it. On the other hand, we look 
upon the arbitrary, unnatural definitions of these conceptions sought to be established by some 
writers as not in accordance with the general usage of the terms. 

According to our classification, therefore, tactics IS THE THEORY OF THE USE OF 
MILITARY FORCES IN COMBAT. Strategy IS THE THEORY OF THE USE OF 
COMBATS FOR THE OBJECT OF THE WAR. 

The way in which the conception of a single, or independent combat, is more closely 
determined, the conditions to which this unit is attached, we shall only be able to explain 
clearly when we consider the combat; we must content ourselves for the present with saying 
that in relation to space, therefore in combats taking place at the same time, the unit reaches 
just as far as PERSONAL COMMAND reaches; but in regard to time, and therefore in relation 
to combats which follow each other in close succession, it reaches to the moment when the 
crisis which takes place in every combat is entirely passed. 

That doubtful cases may occur, cases, for instance, in which several combats may perhaps 
be regarded also as a single one, will not overthrow the ground of distinction we have adopted, 
for the same is the case with all grounds of distinction of real things which are differentiated 
by a gradually diminishing scale. There may, therefore, certainly be acts of activity in War 
which, without any alteration in the point of view, may just as well be counted strategic as 
tactical; for example, very extended positions resembling a chain of posts, the preparations for 
the passage of a river at several points, &c. 

Our classification reaches and covers only the USE OF THE MILITARY FORCE. But now 
there are in War a number of activities which are subservient to it, and still are quite different 
from it; sometimes closely allied, sometimes less near in their affinity. All these activities 
relate to the MAINTENANCE OF THE MILITARY FORCE. In the same way as its creation 
and training precede its use, so its maintenance is always a necessary condition. But, strictly 
viewed, all activities thus connected with it are always to be regarded only as preparations for 
fighting; they are certainly nothing more than activities which are very close to the action, so 
that they run through the hostile act alternate in importance with the use of the forces. We have 
therefore a right to exclude them as well as the other preparatory activities from the Art of War 
in its restricted sense, from the conduct of War properly so called; and we are obliged to do so 
if we would comply with the first principle of all theory, the elimination of all heterogeneous 
elements. Who would include in the real "conduct of War" the whole litany of subsistence and 
administration, because it is admitted to stand in constant reciprocal action with the use of the 
troops, but is something essentially different from it? 

We have said, in the third chapter of our first book, that as the fight or combat is the only 
directly effective activity, therefore the threads of all others, as they end in it, are included in it. 
By this we meant to say that to all others an object was thereby appointed which, in accordance 
with the laws peculiar to themselves, they must seek to attain. Here we must go a little closer 
into this subject. 

The subjects which constitute the activities outside of the combat are of various kinds. 

The one part belongs, in one respect, to the combat itself, is identical with it, whilst it serves 
in another respect for the maintenance of the military force. The other part belongs purely to 
the subsistence, and has only, in consequence of the reciprocal action, a limited influence on 
the combats by its results. The subjects which in one respect belong to the fighting itself are 
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MARCHES, CAMPS, and CANTONMENTS, for they suppose so many different situations 
of troops, and where troops are supposed there the idea of the combat must always be present. 

The other subjects, which only belong to the maintenance, are SUBSISTENCE, CARE OF 
THE SICK, the SUPPLY AND REPAIR OF ARMS AND EQUIPMENT. 

Marches are quite identical with the use of the troops. The act of marching in the combat, 
generally called manoeuvring, certainly does not necessarily include the use of weapons, but it 
is so completely and necessarily combined with it that it forms an integral part of that which 
we call a combat. But the march outside the combat is nothing but the execution of a strategic 
measure. By the strategic plan is settled WHEN, WHERE, and WITH WHAT FORCES a 
battle is to be delivered — and to carry that into execution the march is the only means. 

The march outside of the combat is therefore an instrument of strategy, but not on that 
account exclusively a subject of strategy, for as the armed force which executes it may be 
involved in a possible combat at any moment, therefore its execution stands also under tactical 
as well as strategic rules. If we prescribe to a column its route on a particular side of a river or 
of a branch of a mountain, then that is a strategic measure, for it contains the intention of 
fighting on that particular side of the hill or river in preference to the other, in case a combat 
should be necessary during the march. 

But if a column, instead of following the road through a valley, marches along the parallel 
ridge of heights, or for the convenience of marching divides itself into several columns, then 
these are tactical arrangements, for they relate to the manner in which we shall use the troops 
in the anticipated combat. 

The particular order of march is in constant relation with readiness for combat, is therefore 
tactical in its nature, for it is nothing more than the first or preliminary disposition for the battle 
which may possibly take place. 

As the march is the instrument by which strategy apportions its active elements, the 
combats, but these last often only appear by their results and not in the details of their real 
course, it could not fail to happen that in theory the instrument has often been substituted for 
the efficient principle. Thus we hear of a decisive skilful march, allusion being thereby made 
to those combat-combinations to which these marches led. This substitution of ideas is too 
natural and conciseness of expression too desirable to call for alteration, but still it is only a 
condensed chain of ideas in regard to which we must never omit to bear in mind the full 
meaning, if we would avoid falling into error. 

We fall into an error of this description if we attribute to strategical combinations a power 
independent of tactical results. We read of marches and manoeuvres combined, the object 
attained, and at the same time not a word about combat, from which the conclusion is drawn 
that there are means in War of conquering an enemy without fighting. The prolific nature of 
this error we cannot show until hereafter. 

But although a march can be regarded absolutely as an integral part of the combat, still there 
are in it certain relations which do not belong to the combat, and therefore are neither tactical 
nor strategic. To these belong all arrangements which concern only the accommodation of the 
troops, the construction of bridges, roads, &c. These are only conditions; under many 
circumstances they are in very close connection, and may almost identify themselves with the 
troops, as in building a bridge in presence of the enemy; but in themselves they are always 
activities, the theory of which does not form part of the theory of the conduct of War. 

Camps, by which we mean every disposition of troops in concentrated, therefore in battle 
order, in contradistinction to cantonments or quarters, are a state of rest, therefore of 
restoration; but they are at the same time also the strategic appointment of a battle on the spot, 
chosen; and by the manner in which they are taken up they contain the fundamental lines of the 
battle, a condition from which every defensive battle starts; they are therefore essential parts of 
both strategy and tactics. 

Cantonments take the place of camps for the better refreshment of the troops. They are 
therefore, like camps, strategic subjects as regards position and extent; tactical subjects as 
regards internal organisation, with a view to readiness to fight. 

The occupation of camps and cantonments no doubt usually combines with the recuperation 
of the troops another object also, for example, the covering a district of country, the holding a 
position; but it can very well be only the first. We remind our readers that strategy may follow 
a great diversity of objects, for everything which appears an advantage may be the object of a 
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combat, and the preservation of the instrument with which War is made must necessarily 
very often become the object of its partial combinations. 

If, therefore, in such a case strategy ministers only to the maintenance of the troops, we are 
not on that account out of the field of strategy, for we are still engaged with the use of the 
military force, because every disposition of that force upon any point Whatever of the theatre 
of War is such a use. 

But if the maintenance of the troops in camp or quarters calls forth activities which are no 
employment of the armed force, such as the construction of huts, pitching of tents, subsistence 
and sanitary services in camps or quarters, then such belong neither to strategy nor tactics. 

Even entrenchments, the site and preparation of which are plainly part of the order of battle, 
therefore tactical subjects, do not belong to the theory of the conduct of War so far as respects 
the execution of their construction the knowledge and skill required for such work being, in 
point of fact, qualities inherent in the nature of an organised Army; the theory of the combat 
takes them for granted. 

Amongst the subjects which belong to the mere keeping up of an armed force, because none 
of the parts are identified with the combat, the victualling of the troops themselves comes first, 
as it must be done almost daily and for each individual. Thus it is that it completely permeates 
military action in the parts constituting strategy — we say parts constituting strategy, because 
during a battle the subsistence of troops will rarely have any influence in modifying the plan, 
although the thing is conceivable enough. The care for the subsistence of the troops comes 
therefore into reciprocal action chiefly with strategy, and there is nothing more common than 
for the leading strategic features of a campaign and War to be traced out in connection with a 
view to this supply. But however frequent and however important these views of supply may 
be, the subsistence of the troops always remains a completely different activity from the use of 
the troops, and the former has only an influence on the latter by its results. 

The other branches of administrative activity which we have mentioned stand much farther 
apart from the use of the troops. The care of sick and wounded, highly important as it is for the 
good of an Army, directly affects it only in a small portion of the individuals composing it, and 
therefore has only a weak and indirect influence upon the use of the rest. The completing and 
replacing articles of arms and equipment, except so far as by the organism of the forces it 
constitutes a continuous activity inherent in them — takes place only periodically, and therefore 
seldom affects strategic plans. 

We must, however, here guard ourselves against a mistake. In certain cases these subjects 
may be really of decisive importance. The distance of hospitals and depots of munitions may 
very easily be imagined as the sole cause of very important strategic decisions. We do not wish 
either to contest that point or to throw it into the shade. But we are at present occupied not with 
the particular facts of a concrete case, but with abstract theory; and our assertion therefore is 
that such an influence is too rare to give the theory of sanitary measures and the supply of 
munitions and arms an importance in theory of the conduct of War such as to make it worth 
while to include in the theory of the conduct of War the consideration of the different ways and 
systems which the above theories may furnish, in the same way as is certainly necessary in 
regard to victualling troops. 

If we have clearly understood the results of our reflections, then the activities belonging to 
War divide themselves into two principal classes, into such as are only "preparations for War" 
and into the "War itself." This division must therefore also be made in theory. 

The knowledge and applications of skill in the preparations for War are engaged in the 
creation, discipline, and maintenance of all the military forces; what general names should be 
given to them we do not enter into, but we see that artillery, fortification, elementary tactics, as 
they are called, the whole organisation and administration of the various armed forces, and all 
such things are included. But the theory of War itself occupies itself with the use of these 
prepared means for the object of the war. It needs of the first only the results, that is, the 
knowledge of the principal properties of the means taken in hand for use. This we call "The Art 
of War" in a limited sense, or "Theory of the Conduct of War," or "Theory of the Employment 
of Armed Forces," all of them denoting for us the same thing. 

The present theory will therefore treat the combat as the real contest, marches, camps, and 
cantonments as circumstances which are more or less identical with it. The subsistence of the 
troops will only come into consideration like OTHER GIVEN CIRCUMSTANCES in respect 
of its results, not as an activity belonging to the combat. 
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The Art of War thus viewed in its limited sense divides itself again into tactics and strategy. 
The former occupies itself with the form of the separate combat, the latter with its use. Both 
connect themselves with the circumstances of marches, camps, cantonments only through the 
combat, and these circumstances are tactical or strategic according as they relate to the form or 
to the signification of the battle. 

No doubt there will be many readers who will consider superfluous this careful separation of 
two things lying so close together as tactics and strategy, because it has no direct effect on the 
conduct itself of War. We admit, certainly that it would be pedantry to look for direct effects 
on the field of battle from a theoretical distinction. 

But the first business of every theory is to clear up conceptions and ideas which have been 
jumbled together, and, we may say, entangled and confused; and only when a right 
understanding is established, as to names and conceptions, can we hope to progress with 
clearness and facility, and be certain that author and reader will always see things from the 
same point of view. Tactics and strategy are two activities mutually permeating each other in 
time and space, at the same time essentially different activities, the inner laws and mutual 
relations of which cannot be intelligible at all to the mind until a clear conception of the nature 
of each activity is established. 

He to whom all this is nothing, must either repudiate all theoretical consideration, OR HIS 
UNDERSTANDING HAS NOT AS YET BEEN PAINED by the confused and perplexing 
ideas resting on no fixed point of view, leading to no satisfactory result, sometimes dull, 
sometimes fantastic, sometimes floating in vague generalities, which we are often obliged to 
hear and read on the conduct of War, owing to the spirit of scientific investigation having 
hitherto been little directed to these subjects. 



CHAPTER II. ON THE THEORY OF WAR 

1. THE FIRST CONCEPTION OF THE "ART OF WAR" WAS MERELY THE 
PREPARATION OF THE ARMED FORCES. 

FORMERLY by the term "Art of War," or "Science of War," nothing was understood but 
the totality of those branches of knowledge and those appliances of skill occupied with 
material things. The pattern and preparation and the mode of using arms, the construction of 
fortifications and entrenchments, the organism of an army and the mechanism of its 
movements, were the subject; these branches of knowledge and skill above referred to, and the 
end and aim of them all was the establishment of an armed force fit for use in War. All this 
concerned merely things belonging to the material world and a one-sided activity only, and it 
was in fact nothing but an activity advancing by gradations from the lower occupations to a 
finer kind of mechanical art. The relation of all this to War itself was very much the same as 
the relation of the art of the sword cutler to the art of using the sword. The employment in the 
moment of danger and in a state of constant reciprocal action of the particular energies of mind 
and spirit in the direction proposed to them was not yet even mooted. 

2. TRUE WAR FIRST APPEARS IN THE ART OF SIEGES. 

In the art of sieges we first perceive a certain degree of guidance of the combat, something 
of the action of the intellectual faculties upon the material forces placed under their control, but 
generally only so far that it very soon embodied itself again in new material forms, such as 
approaches, trenches, counter-approaches, batteries, &c, and every step which this action of 
the higher faculties took was marked by some such result; it was only the thread that was 
required on which to string these material inventions in order. As the intellect can hardly 
manifest itself in this kind of War, except in such things, so therefore nearly all that was 
necessary was done in that way. 

3. THEN TACTICS TRIED TO FIND ITS WAY IN THE SAME DIRECTION. 

Afterwards tactics attempted to give to the mechanism of its joints the character of a general 
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disposition, built upon the peculiar properties of the instrument, which character leads 
indeed to the battle-field, but instead of leading to the free activity of mind, leads to an Army 
made like an automaton by its rigid formations and orders of battle, which, movable only by 
the word of command, is intended to unwind its activities like a piece of clockwork. 

4. THE REAL CONDUCT OF WAR ONLY MADE ITS APPEARANCE 
INCIDENTALLY AND INCOGNITO. 

The conduct of War properly so called, that is, a use of the prepared means adapted to the 
most special requirements, was not considered as any suitable subject for theory, but one 
which should be left to natural talents alone. By degrees, as War passed from the hand-to-hand 
encounters of the middle ages into a more regular and systematic form, stray reflections on this 
point also forced themselves into men's minds, but they mostly appeared only incidentally in 
memoirs and narratives, and in a certain measure incognito. 

5. REFLECTIONS ON MILITARY EVENTS BROUGHT ABOUT THE WANT OF A THEORY. 

As contemplation on War continually increased, and its history every day assumed more of 
a critical character, the urgent want appeared of the support of fixed maxims and rules, in order 
that in the controversies naturally arising about military events the war of opinions might be 
brought to some one point. This whirl of opinions, which neither revolved on any central pivot 
nor according to any appreciable laws, could not but be very distasteful to people's minds. 



There arose, therefore, an endeavour to establish maxims, rules, and even systems for the 
conduct of War. By this the attainment of a positive object was proposed, without taking into 
view the endless difficulties which the conduct of War presents in that respect. The conduct of 
War, as we have shown, has no definite limits in any direction, while every system has the 
circumscribing nature of a synthesis, from which results an irreconcileable opposition between 
such a theory and practice. 



Writers on theory felt the difficulty of the subject soon enough, and thought themselves 
entitled to get rid of it by directing their maxims and systems only upon material things and a 
one-sided activity. Their aim was to reach results, as in the science for the preparation for War, 
entirely certain and positive, and therefore only to take into consideration that which could be 
made matter of calculation. 



The superiority in numbers being a material condition, it was chosen from amongst all the 
factors required to produce victory, because it could be brought under mathematical laws 
through combinations of time and space. It was thought possible to leave out of sight all other 
circumstances, by supposing them to be equal on each side, and therefore to neutralise one 
another. This would have been very well if it had been done to gain a preliminary knowledge 
of this one factor, according to its relations, but to make it a rule for ever to consider 
superiority of numbers as the sole law; to see the whole secret of the Art of War in the formula, 
IN A CERTAIN TIME, AT A CERTAIN POINT, TO BRING UP SUPERIOR MASSES— 
was a restriction overruled by the force of realities. 



By one theoretical school an attempt was made to systematise another material element also, 
by making the subsistence of troops, according to a previously established organism of the 
Army, the supreme legislator in the higher conduct of War. In this way certainly they arrived at 
definite figures, but at figures which rested on a number of arbitrary calculations, and which 
therefore could not stand the test of practical application. 



6. ENDEAVOURS TO ESTABLISH A POSITIVE THEORY. 



7. LIMITATION TO MATERIAL OBJECTS. 



8. SUPERIORITY OF NUMBERS. 



9. VICTUALLING OF TROOPS. 



10. BASE. 
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An ingenious author tried to concentrate in a single conception, that of a BASE, a whole 
host of objects amongst which sundry relations even with immaterial forces found their way in 
as well. The list comprised the subsistence of the troops, the keeping them complete in 
numbers and equipment, the security of communications with the home country, lastly, the 
security of retreat in case it became necessary; and, first of all, he proposed to substitute this 
conception of a base for all these things; then for the base itself to substitute its own length 
(extent); and, last of all, to substitute the angle formed by the army with this base: all this was 
done to obtain a pure geometrical result utterly useless. This last is, in fact, unavoidable, if we 
reflect that none of these substitutions could be made without violating truth and leaving out 
some of the things contained in the original conception. The idea of a base is a real necessity 
for strategy, and to have conceived it is meritorious; but to make such a use of it as we have 
depicted is completely inadmissible, and could not but lead to partial conclusions which have 
forced these theorists into a direction opposed to common sense, namely, to a belief in the 
decisive effect of the enveloping form of attack. 

11. INTERIOR LINES. 

As a reaction against this false direction, another geometrical principle, that of the so-called 
interior lines, was then elevated to the throne. Although this principle rests on a sound 
foundation, on the truth that the combat is the only effectual means in War, still it is, just on 
account of its purely geometrical nature, nothing but another case of one-sided theory which 
can never gain ascendency in the real world. 

12. ALL THESE ATTEMPTS ARE OPEN TO OBJECTION. 

All these attempts at theory are only to be considered in their analytical part as progress in 
the province of truth, but in their synthetical part, in their precepts and rules, they are quite 
unserviceable. 

They strive after determinate quantities, whilst in War all is undetermined, and the 
calculation has always to be made with varying quantities. 

They direct the attention only upon material forces, while the whole military action is 
penetrated throughout by intelligent forces and their effects. 

They only pay regard to activity on one side, whilst War is a constant state of reciprocal 
action, the effects of which are mutual. 

13. AS A RULE THEY EXCLUDE GENIUS. 

All that was not attainable by such miserable philosophy, the offspring of partial views, lay 
outside the precincts of science — and was the field of genius, which RAISES ITSELF ABOVE 
RULES. 

Pity the warrior who is contented to crawl about in this beggardom of rules, which are too 
bad for genius, over which it can set itself superior, over which it can perchance make merry ! 
What genius does must be the best of all rules, and theory cannot do better than to show how 
and why it is so. 

Pity the theory which sets itself in opposition to the mind! It cannot repair this contradiction 
by any humility, and the humbler it is so much the sooner will ridicule and contempt drive it 
out of real life. 

14. THE DIFFICULTY OF THEORY AS SOON AS MORAL QUANTITIES COME 
INTO CONSIDERATION. 

Every theory becomes infinitely more difficult from the moment that it touches on the 
province of moral quantities. Architecture and painting know quite well what they are about as 
long as they have only to do with matter; there is no dispute about mechanical or optical 
construction. But as soon as the moral activities begin their work, as soon as moral impressions 
and feelings are produced, the whole set of rules dissolves into vague ideas. 

The science of medicine is chiefly engaged with bodily phenomena only; its business is with 
the animal organism, which, liable to perpetual change, is never exactly the same for two 
moments. This makes its practice very difficult, and places the judgment of the physician 
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above his science; but how much more difficult is the case if a moral effect is added, and 
how much higher must we place the physician of the mind? 

15. THE MORAL QUANTITIES MUST NOT BE EXCLUDED IN WAR. 

But now the activity in War is never directed solely against matter; it is always at the same 
time directed against the intelligent force which gives life to this matter, and to separate the 
two from each other is impossible. 

But the intelligent forces are only visible to the inner eye, and this is different in each 
person, and often different in the same person at different times. 

As danger is the general element in which everything moves in War, it is also chiefly by 
courage, the feeling of one's own power, that the judgment is differently influenced. It is to a 
certain extent the crystalline lens through which all appearances pass before reaching the 
understanding. 

And yet we cannot doubt that these things acquire a certain objective value simply through 
experience. 

Every one knows the moral effect of a surprise, of an attack in flank or rear. Every one 
thinks less of the enemy's courage as soon as he turns his back, and ventures much more in 
pursuit than when pursued. Every one judges of the enemy's General by his reputed talents, by 
his age and experience, and shapes his course accordingly. Every one casts a scrutinising 
glance at the spirit and feeling of his own and the enemy's troops. All these and similar effects 
in the province of the moral nature of man have established themselves by experience, are 
perpetually recurring, and therefore warrant our reckoning them as real quantities of their kind. 
What could we do with any theory which should leave them out of consideration? 

Certainly experience is an indispensable title for these truths. With psychological and 
philosophical sophistries no theory, no General, should meddle. 

16. PRINCIPAL DIFFICULTY OF A THEORY FOR THE CONDUCT OF WAR. 

In order to comprehend clearly the difficulty of the proposition which is contained in a 
theory for the conduct of War, and thence to deduce the necessary characteristics of such a 
theory, we must take a closer view of the chief particulars which make up the nature of activity 
in War. 

17. FIRST SPECIALITY.— MORAL FORCES AND THEIR EFFECTS. (HOSTILE 
FEELING.) 

The first of these specialities consists in the moral forces and effects. 

The combat is, in its origin, the expression of HOSTILE FEELING, but in our great 
combats, which we call Wars, the hostile feeling frequently resolves itself into merely a hostile 
VIEW, and there is usually no innate hostile feeling residing in individual against individual. 
Nevertheless, the combat never passes off without such feelings being brought into activity. 
National hatred, which is seldom wanting in our Wars, is a substitute for personal hostility in 
the breast of individual opposed to individual. But where this also is wanting, and at first no 
animosity of feeling subsists, a hostile feeling is kindled by the combat itself; for an act of 
violence which any one commits upon us by order of his superior, will excite in us a desire to 
retaliate and be revenged on him, sooner than on the superior power at whose command the act 
was done. This is human, or animal if we will; still it is so. We are very apt to regard the 
combat in theory as an abstract trial of strength, without any participation on the part of the 
feelings, and that is one of the thousand errors which theorists deliberately commit, because 
they do not see its consequences. 

Besides that excitation of feelings naturally arising from the combat itself, there are others 
also which do not essentially belong to it, but which, on account of their relationship, easily 
unite with it — ambition, love of power, enthusiasm of every kind, &c. &c. 

18. THE IMPRESSIONS OF DANGER. (COURAGE.) 

Finally, the combat begets the element of danger, in which all the activities of War must live 
and move, like the bird in the air or the fish in the water. But the influences of danger all pass 
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into the feelings, either directly — that is, instinctively — or through the medium of the 
understanding. The effect in the first case would be a desire to escape from the danger, and, if 
that cannot be done, fright and anxiety. If this effect does not take place, then it is COURAGE, 
which is a counterpoise to that instinct. Courage is, however, by no means an act of the 
understanding, but likewise a feeling, like fear; the latter looks to the physical preservation, 
courage to the moral preservation. Courage, then, is a nobler instinct. But because it is so, it 
will not allow itself to be used as a lifeless instrument, which produces its effects exactly 
according to prescribed measure. Courage is therefore no mere counterpoise to danger in order 
to neutralise the latter in its effects, but a peculiar power in itself. 



But to estimate exactly the influence of danger upon the principal actors in War, we must 
not limit its sphere to the physical danger of the moment. It dominates over the actor, not only 
by threatening him, but also by threatening all entrusted to him, not only at the moment in 
which it is actually present, but also through the imagination at all other moments, which have 
a connection with the present; lastly, not only directly by itself, but also indirectly by the 
responsibility which makes it bear with tenfold weight on the mind of the chief actor. Who 
could advise, or resolve upon a great battle, without feeling his mind more or less wrought up, 
or perplexed by, the danger and responsibility which such a great act of decision carries in 
itself? We may say that action in War, in so far as it is real action, not a mere condition, is 
never out of the sphere of danger. 



If we look upon these affections which are excited by hostility and danger as peculiarly 
belonging to War, we do not, therefore, exclude from it all others accompanying man in his 
life's journey. They will also find room here frequently enough. Certainly we may say that 
many a petty action of the passions is silenced in this serious business of life; but that holds 
good only in respect to those acting in a lower sphere, who, hurried on from one state of 
danger and exertion to another, lose sight of the rest of the things of life, BECOME UNUSED 
TO DECEIT, because it is of no avail with death, and so attain to that soldierly simplicity of 
character which has always been the best representative of the military profession. In higher 
regions it is otherwise, for the higher a man's rank, the more he must look around him; then 
arise interests on every side, and a manifold activity of the passions of good and bad. Envy and 
generosity, pride and humility, fierceness and tenderness, all may appear as active powers in 
this great drama. 



The peculiar characteristics of mind in the chief actor have, as well as those of the feelings, 
a high importance. From an imaginative, flighty, inexperienced head, and from a calm, 
sagacious understanding, different things are to be expected. 

22. FROM THE DIVERSITY IN MENTAL INDIVIDUALITIES ARISES THE 
DIVERSITY OF WAYS LEADING TO THE END. 

It is this great diversity in mental individuality, the influence of which is to be supposed as 
chiefly felt in the higher ranks, because it increases as we progress upwards, which chiefly 
produces the diversity of ways leading to the end noticed by us in the first book, and which 
gives, to the play of probabilities and chance, such an unequal share in determining the course 
of events. 



The second peculiarity in War is the living reaction, and the reciprocal action resulting 
therefrom. We do not here speak of the difficulty of estimating that reaction, for that is 
included in the difficulty before mentioned, of treating the moral powers as quantities; but of 
this, that reciprocal action, by its nature, opposes anything like a regular plan. The effect which 
any measure produces upon the enemy is the most distinct of all the data which action affords; 
but every theory must keep to classes (or groups) of phenomena, and can never take up the 
really individual case in itself: that must everywhere be left to judgment and talent. It is 
therefore natural that in a business such as War, which in its plan — built upon general 



19. EXTENT OF THE INFLUENCE OF DANGER. 



20. OTHER POWERS OF FEELING. 



21. PECULIARITY OF MIND. 



23. SECOND PECULIARITY.— LIVING REACTION. 
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circumstances — is so often thwarted by unexpected and singular accidents, more must 
generally be left to talent; and less use can be made of a THEORETICAL GUIDE than in any 
other. 

24. THIRD PECULIARITY.— UNCERTAINTY OF ALL DATA. 

Lastly, the great uncertainty of all data in War is a peculiar difficulty, because all action 
must, to a certain extent, be planned in a mere twilight, which in addition not unfrequently — 
like the effect of a fog or moonshine — gives to things exaggerated dimensions and an 
unnatural appearance. 

What this feeble light leaves indistinct to the sight talent must discover, or must be left to 
chance. It is therefore again talent, or the favour of fortune, on which reliance must be placed, 
for want of objective knowledge. 

25. POSITIVE THEORY IS IMPOSSIBLE. 

With materials of this kind we can only say to ourselves that it is a sheer impossibility to 
construct for the Art of War a theory which, like a scaffolding, shall ensure to the chief actor 
an external support on all sides. In all those cases in which he is thrown upon his talent he 
would find himself away from this scaffolding of theory and in opposition to it, and, however 
many-sided it might be framed, the same result would ensue of which we spoke when we said 
that talent and genius act beyond the law, and theory is in opposition to reality. 

26. MEANS LEFT BY WHICH A THEORY IS POSSIBLE (THE DIFFICULTIES ARE 
NOT EVERYWHERE EQUALLY GREAT). 

Two means present themselves of getting out of this difficulty. In the first place, what we 
have said of the nature of military action in general does not apply in the same manner to the 
action of every one, whatever may be his standing. In the lower ranks the spirit of self-sacrifice 
is called more into request, but the difficulties which the understanding and judgment meet 
with are infinitely less. The field of occurrences is more confined. Ends and means are fewer in 
number. Data more distinct; mostly also contained in the actually visible. But the higher we 
ascend the more the difficulties increase, until in the Commander-in-Chief they reach their 
climax, so that with him almost everything must be left to genius. 

Further, according to a division of the subject in AGREEMENT WITH ITS NATURE, the 
difficulties are not everywhere the same, but diminish the more results manifest themselves in 
the material world, and increase the more they pass into the moral, and become motives which 
influence the will. Therefore it is easier to determine, by theoretical rules, the order and 
conduct of a battle, than the use to be made of the battle itself. Yonder physical weapons clash 
with each other, and although mind is not wanting therein, matter must have its rights. But in 
the effects to be produced by battles when the material results become motives, we have only 
to do with the moral nature. In a word, it is easier to make a theory for TACTICS than for 
STRATEGY. 

27. THEORY MUST BE OF THE NATURE OF OBSERVATIONS NOT OF DOCTRINE. 

The second opening for the possibility of a theory lies in the point of view that it does not 
necessarily require to be a DIRECTION for action. As a general rule, whenever an ACTIVITY 
is for the most part occupied with the same objects over and over again, with the same ends 
and means, although there may be trifling alterations and a corresponding number of varieties 
of combination, such things are capable of becoming a subject of study for the reasoning 
faculties. But such study is just the most essential part of every THEORY, and has a peculiar 
title to that name. It is an analytical investigation of the subject that leads to an exact 
knowledge; and if brought to bear on the results of experience, which in our case would be 
military history, to a thorough familiarity with it. The nearer theory attains the latter object, so 
much the more it passes over from the objective form of knowledge into the subjective one of 
skill in action; and so much the more, therefore, it will prove itself effective when 
circumstances allow of no other decision but that of personal talents; it will show its effects in 
that talent itself. If theory investigates the subjects which constitute War; if it separates more 
distinctly that which at first sight seems amalgamated; if it explains fully the properties of the 
means; if it shows their probable effects; if it makes evident the nature of objects; if it brings to 
bear all over the field of War the light of essentially critical investigation — then it has fulfilled 
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the chief duties of its province. It becomes then a guide to him who wishes to make himself 
acquainted with War from books; it lights up the whole road for him, facilitates his progress, 
educates his judgment, and shields him from error. 

If a man of expertness spends half his life in the endeavour to clear up an obscure subject 
thoroughly, he will probably know more about it than a person who seeks to master it in a 
short time. Theory is instituted that each person in succession may not have to go through the 
same labour of clearing the ground and toiling through his subject, but may find the thing in 
order, and light admitted on it. It should educate the mind of the future leader in War, or rather 
guide him in his self-instruction, but not accompany him to the field of battle; just as a sensible 
tutor forms and enlightens the opening mind of a youth without, therefore, keeping him in 
leading strings all through his life. 

If maxims and rules result of themselves from the considerations which theory institutes, if 
the truth accretes itself into that form of crystal, then theory will not oppose this natural law of 
the mind; it will rather, if the arch ends in such a keystone, bring it prominently out; but so 
does this, only in order to satisfy the philosophical law of reason, in order to show distinctly 
the point to which the lines all converge, not in order to form out of it an algebraical formula 
for use upon the battle-field; for even these maxims and rules serve more to determine in the 
reflecting mind the leading outline of its habitual movements than as landmarks indicating to it 
the way in the act of execution. 

28. BY THIS POINT OF VIEW THEORY BECOMES POSSIBLE, AND CEASES TO BE 
IN CONTRADICTION TO PRACTICE. 

Taking this point of view, there is a possibility afforded of a satisfactory, that is, of a useful, 
theory of the conduct of War, never coming into opposition with the reality, and it will only 
depend on rational treatment to bring it so far into harmony with action that between theory 
and practice there shall no longer be that absurd difference which an unreasonable theory, in 
defiance of common sense, has often produced, but which, just as often, narrow-mindedness 
and ignorance have used as a pretext for giving way to their natural incapacity. 

29. THEORY THEREFORE CONSIDERS THE NATURE OF ENDS AND MEANS- 
ENDS AND MEANS IN TACTICS. 

Theory has therefore to consider the nature of the means and ends. 

In tactics the means are the disciplined armed forces which are to carry on the contest. The 
object is victory. The precise definition of this conception can be better explained hereafter in 
the consideration of the combat. Here we content ourselves by denoting the retirement of the 
enemy from the field of battle as the sign of victory. By means of this victory strategy gains 
the object for which it appointed the combat, and which constitutes its special signification. 
This signification has certainly some influence on the nature of the victory. A victory which is 
intended to weaken the enemy's armed forces is a different thing from one which is designed 
only to put us in possession of a position. The signification of a combat may therefore have a 
sensible influence on the preparation and conduct of it, consequently will be also a subject of 
consideration in tactics. 

30. CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH ALWAYS ATTEND THE APPLICATION OF THE MEANS. 

As there are certain circumstances which attend the combat throughout, and have more or 
less influence upon its result, therefore these must be taken into consideration in the 
application of the armed forces. 

These circumstances are the locality of the combat (ground), the time of day, and the 
weather. 

31. LOCALITY. 

The locality, which we prefer leaving for solution, under the head of "Country and Ground," 
might, strictly speaking, be without any influence at all if the combat took place on a 
completely level and uncultivated plain. 

In a country of steppes such a case may occur, but in the cultivated countries of Europe it is 
almost an imaginary idea. Therefore a combat between civilised nations, in which country and 
ground have no influence, is hardly conceivable. 
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32. TIME OF DAY. 



The time of day influences the combat by the difference between day and night; but the 
influence naturally extends further than merely to the limits of these divisions, as every combat 
has a certain duration, and great battles last for several hours. In the preparations for a great 
battle, it makes an essential difference whether it begins in the morning or the evening. At the 
same time, certainly many battles may be fought in which the question of the time of day is 
quite immaterial, and in the generality of cases its influence is only trifling. 



Still more rarely has the weather any decisive influence, and it is mostly only by fogs that it 
plays a part. 



Strategy has in the first instance only the victory, that is, the tactical result, as a means to its 
object, and ultimately those things which lead directly to peace. The application of its means to 
this object is at the same time attended by circumstances which have an influence thereon 
more or less. 

35. CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH ATTEND THE APPLICATION OF THE MEANS OF STRATEGY. 

These circumstances are country and ground, the former including the territory and 
inhabitants of the whole theatre of war; next the time of the day, and the time of the year as 
well; lastly, the weather, particularly any unusual state of the same, severe frost, &c. 



By bringing these things into combination with the results of a combat, strategy gives this 
result — and therefore the combat — a special signification, places before it a particular object. 
But when this object is not that which leads directly to peace, therefore a subordinate one, it is 
only to be looked upon as a means; and therefore in strategy we may look upon the results of 
combats or victories, in all their different significations, as means. The conquest of a position 
is such a result of a combat applied to ground. But not only are the different combats with 
special objects to be considered as means, but also every higher aim which we may have in 
view in the combination of battles directed on a common object is to be regarded as a means. 
A winter campaign is a combination of this kind applied to the season. 

There remain, therefore, as objects, only those things which may be supposed as leading 
DIRECTLY to peace, Theory investigates all these ends and means according to the nature of 
their effects and their mutual relations. 

37. STRATEGY DEDUCES ONLY FROM EXPERIENCE THE ENDS AND MEANS TO 
BE EXAMINED. 

The first question is, How does strategy arrive at a complete list of these things? If there is 
to be a philosophical inquiry leading to an absolute result, it would become entangled in all 
those difficulties which the logical necessity of the conduct of War and its theory exclude. It 
therefore turns to experience, and directs its attention on those combinations which military 
history can furnish. In this manner, no doubt, nothing more than a limited theory can be 
obtained, which only suits circumstances such as are presented in history. But this 
incompleteness is unavoidable, because in any case theory must either have deduced from, or 
have compared with, history what it advances with respect to things. Besides, this 
incompleteness in every case is more theoretical than real. 

One great advantage of this method is that theory cannot lose itself in abstruse disquisitions, 
subtleties, and chimeras, but must always remain practical. 

38. HOW FAR THE ANALYSIS OF THE MEANS SHOULD BE CARRIED. 

Another question is, How far should theory go in its analysis of the means? Evidently only 
so far as the elements in a separate form present themselves for consideration in practice. The 



33. WEATHER. 



34. END AND MEANS IN STRATEGY. 



36. THESE FORM NEW MEANS. 
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range and effect of different weapons is very important to tactics; their construction, 
although these effects result from it, is a matter of indifference; for the conduct of War is not 
making powder and cannon out of a given quantity of charcoal, sulphur, and saltpetre, of 
copper and tin: the given quantities for the conduct of War are arms in a finished state and their 
effects. Strategy makes use of maps without troubling itself about triangulations; it does not 
inquire how the country is subdivided into departments and provinces, and how the people are 
educated and governed, in order to attain the best military results; but it takes things as it finds 
them in the community of European States, and observes where very different conditions have 
a notable influence on War. 

39. GREAT SIMPLIFICATION OF THE KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED. 

That in this manner the number of subjects for theory is much simplified, and the knowledge 
requisite for the conduct of War much reduced, is easy to perceive. The very great mass of 
knowledge and appliances of skill which minister to the action of War in general, and which 
are necessary before an army fully equipped can take the field, unite in a few great results 
before they are able to reach, in actual War, the final goal of their activity; just as the streams 
of a country unite themselves in rivers before they fall into the sea. Only those activities 
emptying themselves directly into the sea of War have to be studied by him who is to conduct 
its operations. 

40. THIS EXPLAINS THE RAPID GROWTH OF GREAT GENERALS, AND WHY A 
GENERAL IS NOT A MAN OF LEARNING. 

This result of our considerations is in fact so necessary, any other would have made us 
distrustful of their accuracy. Only thus is explained how so often men have made their 
appearance with great success in War, and indeed in the higher ranks even in supreme 
Command, whose pursuits had been previously of a totally different nature; indeed how, as a 
rule, the most distinguished Generals have never risen from the very learned or really erudite 
class of officers, but have been mostly men who, from the circumstances of their position, 
could not have attained to any great amount of knowledge. On that account those who have 
considered it necessary or even beneficial to commence the education of a future General by 
instruction in all details have always been ridiculed as absurd pedants. It would be easy to 
show the injurious tendency of such a course, because the human mind is trained by the 
knowledge imparted to it and the direction given to its ideas. Only what is great can make it 
great; the little can only make it little, if the mind itself does not reject it as something 
repugnant. 



Because this simplicity of knowledge requisite in War was not attended to, but that 
knowledge was always jumbled up with the whole impedimenta of subordinate sciences and 
arts, therefore the palpable opposition to the events of real life which resulted could not be 
solved otherwise than by ascribing it all to genius, which requires no theory and for which no 
theory could be prescribed. 

42. ON THIS ACCOUNT ALL USE OF KNOWLEDGE WAS DENIED, AND 
EVERYTHING ASCRIBED TO NATURAL TALENTS. 

People with whom common sense had the upper hand felt sensible of the immense distance 
remaining to be filled up between a genius of the highest order and a learned pedant; and they 
became in a manner free-thinkers, rejected all belief in theory, and affirmed the conduct of 
War to be a natural function of man, which he performs more or less well according as he has 
brought with him into the world more or less talent in that direction. It cannot be denied that 
these were nearer to the truth than those who placed a value on false knowledge: at the same 
time it may easily be seen that such a view is itself but an exaggeration. No activity of the 
human understanding is possible without a certain stock of ideas; but these are, for the greater 
part at least, not innate but acquired, and constitute his knowledge. The only question therefore 
is, of what kind should these ideas be; and we think we have answered it if we say that they 
should be directed on those things which man has directly to deal with in War. 

43. THE KNOWLEDGE MUST BE MADE SUITABLE TO THE POSITION. 

Inside this field itself of military activity, the knowledge required must be different 



41. FORMER CONTRADICTIONS. 
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according to the station of the Commander. It will be directed on smaller and more 
circumscribed objects if he holds an inferior, upon greater and more comprehensive ones if he 
holds a higher situation. There are Field Marshals who would not have shone at the head of a 
cavalry regiment, and vice versa. 

44. THE KNOWLEDGE IN WAR IS VERY SIMPLE, BUT NOT, AT THE SAME TIME, 
VERY EASY. 

But although the knowledge in War is simple, that is to say directed to so few subjects, and 
taking up those only in their final results, the art of execution is not, on that account, easy. Of 
the difficulties to which activity in War is subject generally, we have already spoken in the 
first book; we here omit those things which can only be overcome by courage, and maintain 
also that the activity of mind, is only simple, and easy in inferior stations, but increases in 
difficulty with increase of rank, and in the highest position, in that of Commander-in-Chief, is 
to be reckoned among the most difficult which there is for the human mind. 



The Commander of an Army neither requires to be a learned explorer of history nor a 
publicist, but he must be well versed in the higher affairs of State; he must know, and be able 
to judge correctly of traditional tendencies, interests at stake, the immediate questions at issue, 
and the characters of leading persons; he need not be a close observer of men, a sharp dissector 
of human character, but he must know the character, the feelings, the habits, the peculiar faults 
and inclinations of those whom he is to command. He need not understand anything about the 
make of a carriage, or the harness of a battery horse, but he must know how to calculate 
exactly the march of a column, under different circumstances, according to the time it requires. 
These are matters the knowledge of which cannot be forced out by an apparatus of scientific 
formula and machinery: they are only to be gained by the exercise of an accurate judgment in 
the observation of things and of men, aided by a special talent for the apprehension of both. 

The necessary knowledge for a high position in military action is therefore distinguished by 
this, that by observation, therefore by study and reflection, it is only to be attained through a 
special talent which as an intellectual instinct understands how to extract from the phenomena 
of life only the essence or spirit, as bees do the honey from the flowers; and that it is also to be 
gained by experience of life as well as by study and reflection. Life will never bring forth a 
Newton or an Euler by its rich teachings, but it may bring forth great calculators in War, such 
as Conde' or Frederick. 

It is therefore not necessary that, in order to vindicate the intellectual dignity of military 
activity, we should resort to untruth and silly pedantry. There never has been a great and 
distinguished Commander of contracted mind, but very numerous are the instances of men 
who, after serving with the greatest distinction in inferior positions, remained below 
mediocrity in the highest, from insufficiency of intellectual capacity. That even amongst those 
holding the post of Commander-in-Chief there may be a difference according to the degree of 
their plenitude of power is a matter of course. 



Now we have yet to consider one condition which is more necessary for the knowledge of 
the conduct of War than for any other, which is, that it must pass completely into the mind and 
almost completely cease to be something objective. In almost all other arts and occupations of 
life the active agent can make use of truths which he has only learnt once, and in the spirit and 
sense of which he no longer lives, and which he extracts from dusty books. Even truths which 
he has in hand and uses daily may continue something external to himself, If the architect takes 
up a pen to settle the strength of a pier by a complicated calculation, the truth found as a result 
is no emanation from his own mind. He had first to find the data with labour, and then to 
submit these to an operation of the mind, the rule for which he did not discover, the necessity 
of which he is perhaps at the moment only partly conscious of, but which he applies, for the 
most part, as if by mechanical dexterity. But it is never so in War. The moral reaction, the 
ever-changeful form of things, makes it necessary for the chief actor to carry in himself the 
whole mental apparatus of his knowledge, that anywhere and at every pulse-beat he may be 
capable of giving the requisite decision from himself. Knowledge must, by this complete 
assimilation with his own mind and life, be converted into real power. This is the reason why 
everything seems so easy with men distinguished in War, and why everything is ascribed to 
natural talent. We say natural talent, in order thereby to distinguish it from that which is 



45. OF THE NATURE OF THIS KNOWLEDGE. 



46. SCIENCE MUST BECOME ART. 
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formed and matured by observation and study. 

We think that by these reflections we have explained the problem of a theory of the conduct 
of War; and pointed out the way to its solution. 

Of the two fields into which we have divided the conduct of War, tactics and strategy, the 
theory of the latter contains unquestionably, as before observed, the greatest difficulties, 
because the first is almost limited to a circumscribed field of objects, but the latter, in the 
direction of objects leading directly to peace, opens to itself an unlimited field of possibilities. 
Since for the most part the Commander-in-Chief has only to keep these objects steadily in 
view, therefore the part of strategy in which he moves is also that which is particularly subject 
to this difficulty. 

Theory, therefore, especially where it comprehends the highest services, will stop much 
sooner in strategy than in tactics at the simple consideration of things, and content itself to 
assist the Commander to that insight into things which, blended with his whole thought, makes 
his course easier and surer, never forces him into opposition with himself in order to obey an 
objective truth. 



CHAPTER III. ART OR SCIENCE OF WAR 

1.— USAGE STILL UNSETTLED 

(POWER AND KNOWLEDGE. SCIENCE WHEN MERE KNOWING; ART, WHEN 
DOING, IS THE OBJECT.) 

THE choice between these terms seems to be still unsettled, and no one seems to know 
rightly on what grounds it should be decided, and yet the thing is simple. We have already said 
elsewhere that "knowing" is something different from "doing." The two are so different that 
they should not easily be mistaken the one for the other. The "doing" cannot properly stand in 
any book, and therefore also Art should never be the title of a book. But because we have once 
accustomed ourselves to combine in conception, under the name of theory of Art, or simply 
Art, the branches of knowledge (which may be separately pure sciences) necessary for the 
practice of an Art, therefore it is consistent to continue this ground of distinction, and to call 
everything Art when the object is to carry out the "doing" (being able), as for example, Art of 
building; Science, when merely knowledge is the object; as Science of mathematics, of 
astronomy. That in every Art certain complete sciences may be included is intelligible of itself, 
and should not perplex us. But still it is worth observing that there is also no science without a 
mixture of Art. In mathematics, for instance, the use of figures and of algebra is an Art, but 
that is only one amongst many instances. The reason is, that however plain and palpable the 
difference is between knowledge and power in the composite results of human knowledge, yet 
it is difficult to trace out their line of separation in man himself. 

2. DIFFICULTY OF SEPARATING PERCEPTION FROM JUDGMENT. 

(ART OF WAR.) 

All thinking is indeed Art. Where the logician draws the line, where the premises stop which 
are the result of cognition — where judgment begins, there Art begins. But more than this even 
the perception of the mind is judgment again, and consequently Art; and at last, even the 
perception by the senses as well. In a word, if it is impossible to imagine a human being 
possessing merely the faculty of cognition, devoid of judgment or the reverse, so also Art and 
Science can never be completely separated from each other. The more these subtle elements of 
light embody themselves in the outward forms of the world, so much the more separate appear 
their domains; and now once more, where the object is creation and production, there is the 
province of Art; where the object is investigation and knowledge Science holds sway. — After 
all this it results of itself that it is more fitting to say Art of War than Science of War. 

So much for this, because we cannot do without these conceptions. But now we come 
forward with the assertion that War is neither an Art nor a Science in the real signification, and 
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that it is just the setting out from that starting-point of ideas which has led to a wrong 
direction being taken, which has caused War to be put on a par with other arts and sciences, 
and has led to a number of erroneous analogies. 

This has indeed been felt before now, and on that it was maintained that War is a handicraft; 
but there was more lost than gained by that, for a handicraft is only an inferior art, and as such 
is also subject to definite and rigid laws. In reality the Art of War did go on for some time in 
the spirit of a handicraft — we allude to the times of the Condottieri — but then it received that 
direction, not from intrinsic but from external causes; and military history shows how little it 
was at that time in accordance with the nature of the thing. 

3. WAR IS PART OF THE INTERCOURSE OF THE HUMAN RACE. 

We say therefore War belongs not to the province of Arts and Sciences, but to the province 
of social life. It is a conflict of great interests which is settled by bloodshed, and only in that is 
it different from others. It would be better, instead of comparing it with any Art, to liken it to 
business competition, which is also a conflict of human interests and activities; and it is still 
more like State policy, which again, on its part, may be looked upon as a kind of business 
competition on a great scale. Besides, State policy is the womb in which War is developed, in 
which its outlines lie hidden in a rudimentary state, like the qualities of living creatures in their 
germs.(*) 

(*) The analogy has become much closer since Clausewitz ' s 
time. Now that the first business of the State is regarded 
as the development of facilities for trade, War between 
great nations is only a question of time. No Hague 
Conferences can avert it— EDITOR. 

4. DIFFERENCE. 

The essential difference consists in this, that War is no activity of the will, which exerts 
itself upon inanimate matter like the mechanical Arts; or upon a living but still passive and 
yielding subject, like the human mind and the human feelings in the ideal Arts, but against a 
living and reacting force. How little the categories of Arts and Sciences are applicable to such 
an activity strikes us at once; and we can understand at the same time how that constant 
seeking and striving after laws like those which may be developed out of the dead material 
world could not but lead to constant errors. And yet it is just the mechanical Arts that some 
people would imitate in the Art of War. The imitation of the ideal Arts was quite out of the 
question, because these themselves dispense too much with laws and rules, and those hitherto 
tried, always acknowledged as insufficient and one-sided, are perpetually undermined and 
washed away by the current of opinions, feelings, and customs. 

Whether such a conflict of the living, as takes place and is settled in War, is subject to 
general laws, and whether these are capable of indicating a useful line of action, will be partly 
investigated in this book; but so much is evident in itself, that this, like every other subject 
which does not surpass our powers of understanding, may be lighted up, and be made more or 
less plain in its inner relations by an inquiring mind, and that alone is sufficient to realise the 
idea of a THEORY. 



CHAPTER IV. METHODICISM 

IN order to explain ourselves clearly as to the conception of method, and method of action, 
which play such an important part in War, we must be allowed to cast a hasty glance at the 
logical hierarchy through which, as through regularly constituted official functionaries, the 
world of action is governed. 

LAW, in the widest sense strictly applying to perception as well as action, has plainly 
something subjective and arbitrary in its literal meaning, and expresses just that on which we 
and those things external to us are dependent. As a subject of cognition, LAW is the relation of 
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things and their effects to one another; as a subject of the will, it is a motive of action, and is 
then equivalent to COMMAND or PROHIBITION. 

PRINCIPLE is likewise such a law for action, except that it has not the formal definite 
meaning, but is only the spirit and sense of law in order to leave the judgment more freedom of 
application when the diversity of the real world cannot be laid hold of under the definite form 
of a law. As the judgment must of itself suggest the cases in which the principle is not 
applicable, the latter therefore becomes in that way a real aid or guiding star for the person 
acting. 

Principle is OBJECTIVE when it is the result of objective truth, and consequently of equal 
value for all men; it is SUBJECTIVE, and then generally called MAXIM if there are subjective 
relations in it, and if it therefore has a certain value only for the person himself who makes it. 

RULE is frequently taken in the sense of LAW, and then means the same as Principle, for 
we say "no rule without exceptions," but we do not say "no law without exceptions," a sign 
that with RULE we retain to ourselves more freedom of application. 

In another meaning RULE is the means used of discerning a recondite truth in a particular 
sign lying close at hand, in order to attach to this particular sign the law of action directed upon 
the whole truth. Of this kind are all the rules of games of play, all abridged processes in 
mathematics, &c. 

DIRECTIONS and INSTRUCTIONS are determinations of action which have an influence 
upon a number of minor circumstances too numerous and unimportant for general laws. 

Lastly, METHOD, MODE OF ACTING, is an always recurring proceeding selected out of 
several possible ones; and METHODICISM (METHODISMUS) is that which is determined 
by methods instead of by general principles or particular prescriptions. By this the cases which 
are placed under such methods must necessarily be supposed alike in their essential parts. As 
they cannot all be this, then the point is that at least as many as possible should be; in other 
words, that Method should be calculated on the most probable cases. Methodicism is therefore 
not founded on determined particular premises, but on the average probability of cases one 
with another; and its ultimate tendency is to set up an average truth, the constant and uniform, 
application of which soon acquires something of the nature of a mechanical appliance, which 
in the end does that which is right almost unwittingly. 

The conception of law in relation to perception is not necessary for the conduct of War, 
because the complex phenomena of War are not so regular, and the regular are not so complex, 
that we should gain anything more by this conception than by the simple truth. And where a 
simple conception and language is sufficient, to resort to the complex becomes affected and 
pedantic. The conception of law in relation to action cannot be used in the theory of the 
conduct of War, because owing to the variableness and diversity of the phenomena there is in 
it no determination of such a general nature as to deserve the name of law. 

But principles, rules, prescriptions, and methods are conceptions indispensable to a theory of 
the conduct of War, in so far as that theory leads to positive doctrines, because in doctrines the 
truth can only crystallise itself in such forms. 

As tactics is the branch of the conduct of War in which theory can attain the nearest to 
positive doctrine, therefore these conceptions will appear in it most frequently. 

Not to use cavalry against unbroken infantry except in some case of special emergency, only 
to use firearms within effective range in the combat, to spare the forces as much as possible for 
the final struggle — these are tactical principles. None of them can be applied absolutely in 
every case, but they must always be present to the mind of the Chief, in order that the benefit 
of the truth contained in them may not be lost in cases where that truth can be of advantage. 

If from the unusual cooking by an enemy's camp his movement is inferred, if the intentional 
exposure of troops in a combat indicates a false attack, then this way of discerning the truth is 
called rule, because from a single visible circumstance that conclusion is drawn which 
corresponds with the same. 

If it is a rule to attack the enemy with renewed vigour, as soon as he begins to limber up his 
artillery in the combat, then on this particular fact depends a course of action which is aimed at 
the general situation of the enemy as inferred from the above fact, namely, that he is about to 
give up the fight, that he is commencing to draw off his troops, and is neither capable of 
making a serious stand while thus drawing off nor of making his retreat gradually in good 
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order. 

REGULATIONS and METHODS bring preparatory theories into the conduct of War, in so 
far as disciplined troops are inoculated with them as active principles. The whole body of 
instructions for formations, drill, and field service are regulations and methods: in the drill 
instructions the first predominate, in the field service instructions the latter. To these things the 
real conduct of War attaches itself; it takes them over, therefore, as given modes of proceeding, 
and as such they must appear in the theory of the conduct of War. 

But for those activities retaining freedom in the employment of these forces there cannot be 
regulations, that is, definite instructions, because they would do away with freedom of action. 
Methods, on the other hand, as a general way of executing duties as they arise, calculated, as 
we have said, on an average of probability, or as a dominating influence of principles and rules 
carried through to application, may certainly appear in the theory of the conduct of War, 
provided only they are not represented as something different from what they are, not as the 
absolute and necessary modes of action (systems), but as the best of general forms which may 
be used as shorter ways in place of a particular disposition for the occasion, at discretion. 

But the frequent application of methods will be seen to be most essential and unavoidable in 
the conduct of War, if we reflect how much action proceeds on mere conjecture, or in complete 
uncertainty, because one side is prevented from learning all the circumstances which influence 
the dispositions of the other, or because, even if these circumstances which influence the 
decisions of the one were really known, there is not, owing to their extent and the dispositions 
they would entail, sufficient time for the other to carry out all necessary counteracting 
measures — that therefore measures in War must always be calculated on a certain number of 
possibilities; if we reflect how numberless are the trifling things belonging to any single event, 
and which therefore should be taken into account along with it, and that therefore there is no 
other means to suppose the one counteracted by the other, and to base our arrangements only 
upon what is of a general nature and probable; if we reflect lastly that, owing to the increasing 
number of officers as we descend the scale of rank, less must be left to the true discernment 
and ripe judgment of individuals the lower the sphere of action, and that when we reach those 
ranks where we can look for no other notions but those which the regulations of the service 
and experience afford, we must help them with the methodic forms bordering on those 
regulations. This will serve both as a support to their judgment and a barrier against those 
extravagant and erroneous views which are so especially to be dreaded in a sphere where 
experience is so costly. 

Besides this absolute need of method in action, we must also acknowledge that it has a 
positive advantage, which is that, through the constant repetition of a formal exercise, a 
readiness, precision, and firmness is attained in the movement of troops which diminishes the 
natural friction, and makes the machine move easier. 

Method will therefore be the more generally used, become the more indispensable, the 
farther down the scale of rank the position of the active agent; and on the other hand, its use 
will diminish upwards, until in the highest position it quite disappears. For this reason it is 
more in its place in tactics than in strategy. 

War in its highest aspects consists not of an infinite number of little events, the diversities in 
which compensate each other, and which therefore by a better or worse method are better or 
worse governed, but of separate great decisive events which must be dealt with separately. It is 
not like a field of stalks, which, without any regard to the particular form of each stalk, will be 
mowed better or worse, according as the mowing instrument is good or bad, but rather as a 
group of large trees, to which the axe must be laid with judgment, according to the particular 
form and inclination of each separate trunk. 

How high up in military activity the admissibility of method in action reaches naturally 
determines itself, not according to actual rank, but according to things; and it affects the 
highest positions in a less degree, only because these positions have the most comprehensive 
subjects of activity. A constant order of battle, a constant formation of advance guards and 
outposts, are methods by which a General ties not only his subordinates' hands, but also his 
own in certain cases. Certainly they may have been devised by himself, and may be applied by 
him according to circumstances, but they may also be a subject of theory, in so far as they are 
based on the general properties of troops and weapons. On the other hand, any method by 
which definite plans for wars or campaigns are to be given out all ready made as if from a 
machine are absolutely worthless. 

As long as there exists no theory which can be sustained, that is, no enlightened treatise on 
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the conduct of War, method in action cannot but encroach beyond its proper limits in high 
places, for men employed in these spheres of activity have not always had the opportunity of 
educating themselves, through study and through contact with the higher interests. In the 
impracticable and inconsistent disquisitions of theorists and critics they cannot find their way, 
their sound common sense rejects them, and as they bring with them no knowledge but that 
derived from experience, therefore in those cases which admit of, and require, a free individual 
treatment they readily make use of the means which experience gives them — that is, an 
imitation of the particular methods practised by great Generals, by which a method of action 
then arises of itself. If we see Frederick the Great's Generals always making their appearance 
in the so-called oblique order of battle, the Generals of the French Revolution always using 
turning movements with a long, extended line of battle, and Buonaparte's lieutenants rushing to 
the attack with the bloody energy of concentrated masses, then we recognise in the recurrence 
of the mode of proceeding evidently an adopted method, and see therefore that method of 
action can reach up to regions bordering on the highest. Should an improved theory facilitate 
the study of the conduct of War, form the mind and judgment of men who are rising to the 
highest commands, then also method in action will no longer reach so far, and so much of it as 
is to be considered indispensable will then at least be formed from theory itself, and not take 
place out of mere imitation. However pre-eminently a great Commander does things, there is 
always something subjective in the way he does them; and if he has a certain manner, a large 
share of his individuality is contained in it which does not always accord with the individuality 
of the person who copies his manner. 

At the same time, it would neither be possible nor right to banish subjective methodicism or 
manner completely from the conduct of War: it is rather to be regarded as a manifestation of 
that influence which the general character of a War has upon its separate events, and to which 
satisfaction can only be done in that way if theory is not able to foresee this general character 
and include it in its considerations. What is more natural than that the War of the French 
Revolution had its own way of doing things? and what theory could ever have included that 
peculiar method? The evil is only that such a manner originating in a special case easily 
outlives itself, because it continues whilst circumstances imperceptibly change. This is what 
theory should prevent by lucid and rational criticism. When in the year 1806 the Prussian 
Generals, Prince Louis at Saalfeld, Tauentzien on the Dornberg near Jena, Grawert before and 
Ruechel behind Kappellendorf, all threw themselves into the open jaws of destruction in the 
oblique order of Frederick the Great, and managed to ruin Hohenlohe's Army in a way that no 
Army was ever ruined, even on the field of battle, all this was done through a manner which 
had outlived its day, together with the most downright stupidity to which methodicism ever 
led. 



CHAPTER V. CRITICISM 

THE influence of theoretical principles upon real life is produced more through criticism 
than through doctrine, for as criticism is an application of abstract truth to real events, 
therefore it not only brings truth of this description nearer to life, but also accustoms the 
understanding more to such truths by the constant repetition of their application. We therefore 
think it necessary to fix the point of view for criticism next to that for theory. 

From the simple narration of an historical occurrence which places events in chronological 
order, or at most only touches on their more immediate causes, we separate the CRITICAL. 

In this CRITICAL three different operations of the mind may be observed. 

First, the historical investigation and determining of doubtful facts. This is properly 
historical research, and has nothing in common with theory. 

Secondly, the tracing of effects to causes. This is the REAL CRITICAL INQUIRY; it is 
indispensable to theory, for everything which in theory is to be established, supported, or even 
merely explained, by experience can only be settled in this way. 

Thirdly, the testing of the means employed. This is criticism, properly speaking, in which 
praise and censure is contained. This is where theory helps history, or rather, the teaching to be 
derived from it. 
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In these two last strictly critical parts of historical study, all depends on tracing things to 
their primary elements, that is to say, up to undoubted truths, and not, as is so often done, 
resting half-way, that is, on some arbitrary assumption or supposition. 

As respects the tracing of effect to cause, that is often attended with the insuperable 
difficulty that the real causes are not known. In none of the relations of life does this so 
frequently happen as in War, where events are seldom fully known, and still less motives, as 
the latter have been, perhaps purposely, concealed by the chief actor, or have been of such a 
transient and accidental character that they have been lost for history. For this reason critical 
narration must generally proceed hand in hand with historical investigation, and still such a 
want of connection between cause and effect will often present itself, that it does not seem 
justifiable to consider effects as the necessary results of known causes. Here, therefore must 
occur, that is, historical results which cannot be made use of for teaching. All that theory can 
demand is that the investigation should be rigidly conducted up to that point, and there leave 
off without drawing conclusions. A real evil springs up only if the known is made perforce to 
suffice as an explanation of effects, and thus a false importance is ascribed to it. 

Besides this difficulty, critical inquiry also meets with another great and intrinsic one, which 
is that the progress of events in War seldom proceeds from one simple cause, but from several 
in common, and that it therefore is not sufficient to follow up a series of events to their origin 
in a candid and impartial spirit, but that it is then also necessary to apportion to each 
contributing cause its due weight. This leads, therefore, to a closer investigation of their nature, 
and thus a critical investigation may lead into what is the proper field of theory. 

The critical CONSIDERATION, that is, the testing of the means, leads to the question, 
Which are the effects peculiar to the means applied, and whether these effects were 
comprehended in the plans of the person directing? 

The effects peculiar to the means lead to the investigation of their nature, and thus again into 
the field of theory. 

We have already seen that in criticism all depends upon attaining to positive truth; therefore, 
that we must not stop at arbitrary propositions which are not allowed by others, and to which 
other perhaps equally arbitrary assertions may again be opposed, so that there is no end to pros 
and cons; the whole is without result, and therefore without instruction. 

We have seen that both the search for causes and the examination of means lead into the 
field of theory; that is, into the field of universal truth, which does not proceed solely from the 
case immediately under examination. If there is a theory which can be used, then the critical 
consideration will appeal to the proofs there afforded, and the examination may there stop. But 
where no such theoretical truth is to be found, the inquiry must be pushed up to the original 
elements. If this necessity occurs often, it must lead the historian (according to a common 
expression) into a labyrinth of details. He then has his hands full, and it is impossible for him 
to stop to give the requisite attention everywhere; the consequence is, that in order to set 
bounds to his investigation, he adopts some arbitrary assumptions which, if they do not appear 
so to him, do so to others, as they are not evident in themselves or capable of proof. 

A sound theory is therefore an essential foundation for criticism, and it is impossible for it, 
without the assistance of a sensible theory, to attain to that point at which it commences chiefly 
to be instructive, that is, where it becomes demonstration, both convincing and sans re'plique. 

But it would be a visionary hope to believe in the possibility of a theory applicable to every 
abstract truth, leaving nothing for criticism to do but to place the case under its appropriate 
law: it would be ridiculous pedantry to lay down as a rule for criticism that it must always halt 
and turn round on reaching the boundaries of sacred theory. The same spirit of analytical 
inquiry which is the origin of theory must also guide the critic in his work; and it can and must 
therefore happen that he strays beyond the boundaries of the province of theory and elucidates 
those points with which he is more particularly concerned. It is more likely, on the contrary, 
that criticism would completely fail in its object if it degenerated into a mechanical application 
of theory. All positive results of theoretical inquiry, all principles, rules, and methods, are the 
more wanting in generality and positive truth the more they become positive doctrine. They 
exist to offer themselves for use as required, and it must always be left for judgment to decide 
whether they are suitable or not. Such results of theory must never be used in criticism as rules 
or norms for a standard, but in the same way as the person acting should use them, that is, 
merely as aids to judgment. If it is an acknowledged principle in tactics that in the usual order 
of battle cavalry should be placed behind infantry, not in line with it, still it would be folly on 
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this account to condemn every deviation from this principle. Criticism must investigate the 
grounds of the deviation, and it is only in case these are insufficient that it has a right to appeal 
to principles laid down in theory. If it is further established in theory that a divided attack 
diminishes the probability of success, still it would be just as unreasonable, whenever there is a 
divided attack and an unsuccessful issue, to regard the latter as the result of the former, without 
further investigation into the connection between the two, as where a divided attack is 
successful to infer from it the fallacy of that theoretical principle. The spirit of investigation 
which belongs to criticism cannot allow either. Criticism therefore supports itself chiefly on 
the results of the analytical investigation of theory; what has been made out and determined by 
theory does not require to be demonstrated over again by criticism, and it is so determined by 
theory that criticism may find it ready demonstrated. 

This office of criticism, of examining the effect produced by certain causes, and whether a 
means applied has answered its object, will be easy enough if cause and effect, means and end, 
are all near together. 

If an Army is surprised, and therefore cannot make a regular and intelligent use of its 
powers and resources, then the effect of the surprise is not doubtful. — If theory has determined 
that in a battle the convergent form of attack is calculated to produce greater but less certain 
results, then the question is whether he who employs that convergent form had in view chiefly 
that greatness of result as his object; if so, the proper means were chosen. But if by this form 
he intended to make the result more certain, and that expectation was founded not on some 
exceptional circumstances (in this case), but on the general nature of the convergent form, as 
has happened a hundred times, then he mistook the nature of the means and committed an 
error. 

Here the work of military investigation and criticism is easy, and it will always be so when 
confined to the immediate effects and objects. This can be done quite at option, if we abstract 
the connection of the parts with the whole, and only look at things in that relation. 

But in War, as generally in the world, there is a connection between everything which 
belongs to a whole; and therefore, however small a cause may be in itself, its effects reach to 
the end of the act of warfare, and modify or influence the final result in some degree, let that 
degree be ever so small. In the same manner every means must be felt up to the ultimate 
object. 

We can therefore trace the effects of a cause as long as events are worth noticing, and in the 
same way we must not stop at the testing of a means for the immediate object, but test also this 
object as a means to a higher one, and thus ascend the series of facts in succession, until we 
come to one so absolutely necessary in its nature as to require no examination or proof. In 
many cases, particularly in what concerns great and decisive measures, the investigation must 
be carried to the final aim, to that which leads immediately to peace. 

It is evident that in thus ascending, at every new station which we reach a new point of view 
for the judgment is attained, so that the same means which appeared advisable at one station, 
when looked at from the next above it may have to be rejected. 

The search for the causes of events and the comparison of means with ends must always go 
hand in hand in the critical review of an act, for the investigation of causes leads us first to the 
discovery of those things which are worth examining. 

This following of the clue up and down is attended with considerable difficulty, for the 
farther from an event the cause lies which we are looking for, the greater must be the number 
of other causes which must at the same time be kept in view and allowed for in reference to the 
share which they have in the course of events, and then eliminated, because the higher the 
importance of a fact the greater will be the number of separate forces and circumstances by 
which it is conditioned. If we have unravelled the causes of a battle being lost, we have 
certainly also ascertained a part of the causes of the consequences which this defeat has upon 
the whole War, but only a part, because the effects of other causes, more or less according to 
circumstances, will flow into the final result. 

The same multiplicity of circumstances is presented also in the examination of the means the 
higher our point of view, for the higher the object is situated, the greater must be the number of 
means employed to reach it. The ultimate object of the War is the object aimed at by all the 
Armies simultaneously, and it is therefore necessary that the consideration should embrace all 
that each has done or could have done. 

It is obvious that this may sometimes lead to a wide field of inquiry, in which it is easy to 
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wander and lose the way, and in which this difficulty prevails — that a number of 
assumptions or suppositions must be made about a variety of things which do not actually 
appear, but which in all probability did take place, and therefore cannot possibly be left out of 
consideration. 

When Buonaparte, in 1797,(*) at the head of the Army of Italy, advanced from the 
Tagliamento against the Archduke Charles, he did so with a view to force that General to a 
decisive action before the reinforcements expected from the Rhine had reached him. If we 
look, only at the immediate object, the means were well chosen and justified by the result, for 
the Archduke was so inferior in numbers that he only made a show of resistance on the 
Tagliamento, and when he saw his adversary so strong and resolute, yielded ground, and left 
open the passages, of the Norican Alps. Now to what use could Buonaparte turn this fortunate 
event? To penetrate into the heart of the Austrian empire itself, to facilitate the advance of the 
Rhine Armies under Moreau and Hoche, and open communication with them? This was the 
view taken by Buonaparte, and from this point of view he was right. But now, if criticism 
places itself at a higher point of view — namely, that of the French Directory, which body could 
see and know that the Armies on the Rhine could not commence the campaign for six weeks, 
then the advance of Buonaparte over the Norican Alps can only be regarded as an extremely 
hazardous measure; for if the Austrians had drawn largely on their Rhine Armies to reinforce 
their Army in Styria, so as to enable the Archduke to fall upon the Army of Italy, not only 
would that Army have been routed, but the whole campaign lost. This consideration, which 
attracted the serious attention of Buonaparte at Villach, no doubt induced him to sign the 
armistice of Leoben with so much readiness. 

(*) Compare Hinterlassene Werke, 2nd edition, vol. iv . p. 
276 et seq. 

If criticism takes a still higher position, and if it knows that the Austrians had no reserves 
between the Army of the Archduke Charles and Vienna, then we see that Vienna became 
threatened by the advance of the Army of Italy. 

Supposing that Buonaparte knew that the capital was thus uncovered, and knew that he still 
retained the same superiority in numbers over the Archduke as he had in Styria, then his 
advance against the heart of the Austrian States was no longer without purpose, and its value 
depended on the value which the Austrians might place on preserving their capital. If that was 
so great that, rather than lose it, they would accept the conditions of peace which Buonaparte 
was ready to offer them, it became an object of the first importance to threaten Vienna. If 
Buonaparte had any reason to know this, then criticism may stop there, but if this point was 
only problematical, then criticism must take a still higher position, and ask what would have 
followed if the Austrians had resolved to abandon Vienna and retire farther into the vast 
dominions still left to them. But it is easy to see that this question cannot be answered without 
bringing into the consideration the probable movements of the Rhine Armies on both sides. 
Through the decided superiority of numbers on the side of the French — 130,000 to 80,000 — 
there could be little doubt of the result; but then next arises the question, What use would the 
Directory make of a victory; whether they would follow up their success to the opposite 
frontiers of the Austrian monarchy, therefore to the complete breaking up or overthrow of that 
power, or whether they would be satisfied with the conquest of a considerable portion to serve 
as a security for peace? The probable result in each case must be estimated, in order to come to 
a conclusion as to the probable determination of the Directory. Supposing the result of these 
considerations to be that the French forces were much too weak for the complete subjugation 
of the Austrian monarchy, so that the attempt might completely reverse the respective positions 
of the contending Armies, and that even the conquest and occupation of a considerable district 
of country would place the French Army in strategic relations to which they were not equal, 
then that result must naturally influence the estimate of the position of the Army of Italy, and 
compel it to lower its expectations. And this, it was no doubt which influenced Buonaparte, 
although fully aware of the helpless condition of the Archduke, still to sign the peace of 
Campo Formio, which imposed no greater sacrifices on the Austrians than the loss of 
provinces which, even if the campaign took the most favourable turn for them, they could not 
have reconquered. But the French could not have reckoned on even the moderate treaty of 
Campo Formio, and therefore it could not have been their object in making their bold advance 
if two considerations had not presented themselves to their view, the first of which consisted in 
the question, what degree of value the Austrians would attach to each of the above-mentioned 
results; whether, notwithstanding the probability of a satisfactory result in either of these cases, 
would it be worth while to make the sacrifices inseparable from a continuance of the War, 
when they could be spared those sacrifices by a peace on terms not too humiliating? The 
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second consideration is the question whether the Austrian Government, instead of seriously 
weighing the possible results of a resistance pushed to extremities, would not prove completely 
disheartened by the impression of their present reverses. 

The consideration which forms the subject of the first is no idle piece of subtle argument, 
but a consideration of such decidedly practical importance that it comes up whenever the plan 
of pushing War to the utmost extremity is mooted, and by its weight in most cases restrains the 
execution of such plans. 

The second consideration is of equal importance, for we do not make War with an 
abstraction but with a reality, which we must always keep in view, and we may be sure that it 
was not overlooked by the bold Buonaparte — that is, that he was keenly alive to the terror 
which the appearance of his sword inspired. It was reliance on that which led him to Moscow. 
There it led him into a scrape. The terror of him had been weakened by the gigantic struggles 
in which he had been engaged; in the year 1797 it was still fresh, and the secret of a resistance 
pushed to extremities had not been discovered; nevertheless even in 1797 his boldness might 
have led to a negative result if, as already said, he had not with a sort of presentiment avoided 
it by signing the moderate peace of Campo Formio. 

We must now bring these considerations to a close — they will suffice to show the wide 
sphere, the diversity and embarrassing nature of the subjects embraced in a critical 
examination carried to the fullest extent, that is, to those measures of a great and decisive class 
which must necessarily be included. It follows from them that besides a theoretical 
acquaintance with the subject, natural talent must also have a great influence on the value of 
critical examinations, for it rests chiefly with the latter to throw the requisite light on the 
interrelations of things, and to distinguish from amongst the endless connections of events 
those which are really essential. 

But talent is also called into requisition in another way. Critical examination is not merely 
the appreciation of those means which have been actually employed, but also of all possible 
means, which therefore must be suggested in the first place — that is, must be discovered; and 
the use of any particular means is not fairly open to censure until a better is pointed out. Now, 
however small the number of possible combinations may be in most cases, still it must be 
admitted that to point out those which have not been used is not a mere analysis of actual 
things, but a spontaneous creation which cannot be prescribed, and depends on the fertility of 
genius. 

We are far from seeing a field for great genius in a case which admits only of the application 
of a few simple combinations, and we think it exceedingly ridiculous to hold up, as is often 
done, the turning of a position as an invention showing the highest genius; still nevertheless 
this creative self-activity on the part of the critic is necessary, and it is one of the points which 
essentially determine the value of critical examination. 

When Buonaparte on 30th July, 1796,(*) determined to raise the siege of Mantua, in order to 
march with his whole force against the enemy, advancing in separate columns to the relief of 
the place, and to beat them in detail, this appeared the surest way to the attainment of brilliant 
victories. These victories actually followed, and were afterwards again repeated on a still more 
brilliant scale on the attempt to relieve the fortress being again renewed. We hear only one 
opinion on these achievements, that of unmixed admiration. 

(*) Compare Hinterlassene Werke, 2nd edition, vol. iv . p. 
107 et seq. 

At the same time, Buonaparte could not have adopted this course on the 30th July without 
quite giving up the idea of the siege of Mantua, because it was impossible to save the siege 
train, and it could not be replaced by another in this campaign. In fact, the siege was converted 
into a blockade, and the town, which if the siege had continued must have very shortly fallen, 
held out for six months in spite of Buonaparte's victories in the open field. 

Criticism has generally regarded this as an evil that was unavoidable, because critics have 
not been able to suggest any better course. Resistance to a relieving Army within lines of 
circumvallation had fallen into such disrepute and contempt that it appears to have entirely 
escaped consideration as a means. And yet in the reign of Louis XIV. that measure was so 
often used with success that we can only attribute to the force of fashion the fact that a hundred 
years later it never occurred to any one even to propose such a measure. If the practicability of 
such a plan had ever been entertained for a moment, a closer consideration of circumstances 
would have shown that 40,000 of the best infantry in the world under Buonaparte, behind 
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strong lines of circumvallation round Mantua, had so little to fear from the 50,000 men 
coming to the relief under Wurmser, that it was very unlikely that any attempt even would be 
made upon their lines. We shall not seek here to establish this point, but we believe enough has 
been said to show that this means was one which had a right to a share of consideration. 
Whether Buonaparte himself ever thought of such a plan we leave undecided; neither in his 
memoirs nor in other sources is there any trace to be found of his having done so; in no critical 
works has it been touched upon, the measure being one which the mind had lost sight of. The 
merit of resuscitating the idea of this means is not great, for it suggests itself at once to any one 
who breaks loose from the trammels of fashion. Still it is necessary that it should suggest itself 
for us to bring it into consideration and compare it with the means which Buonaparte 
employed. Whatever may be the result of the comparison, it is one which should not be 
omitted by criticism. 

When Buonaparte, in February, 1814,(*) after gaining the battles at Etoges, Champ- Aubert, 
and Montmirail, left Bluecher's Army, and turning upon Schwartzenberg, beat his troops at 
Montereau and Mormant, every one was filled with admiration, because Buonaparte, by thus 
throwing his concentrated force first upon one opponent, then upon another, made a brilliant 
use of the mistakes which his adversaries had committed in dividing their forces. If these 
brilliant strokes in different directions failed to save him, it was generally considered to be no 
fault of his, at least. No one has yet asked the question, What would have been the result if, 
instead of turning from Bluecher upon Schwartzenberg, he had tried another blow at Bluecher, 
and pursued him to the Rhine? We are convinced that it would have completely changed the 
course of the campaign, and that the Army of the Allies, instead of marching to Paris, would 
have retired behind the Rhine. We do not ask others to share our conviction, but no one who 
understands the thing will doubt, at the mere mention of this alternative course, that it is one 
which should not be overlooked in criticism. 

(*) Compare Hinterlassene Werks, 2nd edition, vol. vii. p. 
193 et seq. 

In this case the means of comparison lie much more on the surface than in the foregoing, but 
they have been equally overlooked, because one-sided views have prevailed, and there has 
been no freedom of judgment. 

From the necessity of pointing out a better means which might have been used in place of 
those which are condemned has arisen the form of criticism almost exclusively in use, which 
contents itself with pointing out the better means without demonstrating in what the superiority 
consists. The consequence is that some are not convinced, that others start up and do the same 
thing, and that thus discussion arises which is without any fixed basis for the argument. 
Military literature abounds with matter of this sort. 

The demonstration we require is always necessary when the superiority of the means 
propounded is not so evident as to leave no room for doubt, and it consists in the examination 
of each of the means on its own merits, and then of its comparison with the object desired. 
When once the thing is traced back to a simple truth, controversy must cease, or at all events a 
new result is obtained, whilst by the other plan the pros and cons go on for ever consuming 
each other. 

Should we, for example, not rest content with assertion in the case before mentioned, and 
wish to prove that the persistent pursuit of Bluecher would have been more advantageous than 
the turning on Schwartzenberg, we should support the arguments on the following simple 
truths: 

1. In general it is more advantageous to continue our blows in one and the same direction, 
because there is a loss of time in striking in different directions; and at a point where the moral 
power is already shaken by considerable losses there is the more reason to expect fresh 
successes, therefore in that way no part of the preponderance already gained is left idle. 

2. Because Bluecher, although weaker than Schwartzenberg, was, on account of his 
enterprising spirit, the more important adversary; in him, therefore, lay the centre of attraction 
which drew the others along in the same direction. 

3. Because the losses which Bluecher had sustained almost amounted to a defeat, which 
gave Buonaparte such a preponderance over him as to make his retreat to the Rhine almost 
certain, and at the same time no reserves of any consequence awaited him there. 

4. Because there was no other result which would be so terrific in its aspects, would appear 
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to the imagination in such gigantic proportions, an immense advantage in dealing with a 
Staff so weak and irresolute as that of Schwartzenberg notoriously was at this time. What had 
happened to the Crown Prince of Wartemberg at Montereau, and to Count Wittgenstein at 
Mormant, Prince Schwartzenberg must have known well enough; but all the untoward events 
on Bluecher's distant and separate line from the Marne to the Rhine would only reach him by 
the avalanche of rumour. The desperate movements which Buonaparte made upon Vitry at the 
end of March, to see what the Allies would do if he threatened to turn them strategically, were 
evidently done on the principle of working on their fears; but it was done under far different 
circumstances, in consequence of his defeat at Laon and Arcis, and because Bluecher, with 
100,000 men, was then in communication with Schwartzenberg. 

There are people, no doubt, who will not be convinced on these arguments, but at all events 
they cannot retort by saying, that "whilst Buonaparte threatened Schwartzenberg's base by 
advancing to the Rhine, Schwartzenberg at the same time threatened Buonaparte's 
communications with Paris," because we have shown by the reasons above given that 
Schwartzenberg would never have thought of marching on Paris. 

With respect to the example quoted by us from the campaign of 1796, we should say: 
Buonaparte looked upon the plan he adopted as the surest means of beating the Austrians; but 
admitting that it was so, still the object to be attained was only an empty victory, which could 
have hardly any sensible influence on the fall of Mantua. The way which we should have 
chosen would, in our opinion, have been much more certain to prevent the relief of Mantua; 
but even if we place ourselves in the position of the French General and assume that it was not 
so, and look upon the certainty of success to have been less, the question then amounts to a 
choice between a more certain but less useful, and therefore less important, victory on the one 
hand, and a somewhat less probable but far more decisive and important victory, on the other 
hand. Presented in this form, boldness must have declared for the second solution, which is the 
reverse of what took place, when the thing was only superficially viewed. Buonaparte certainly 
was anything but deficient in boldness, and we may be sure that he did not see the whole case 
and its consequences as fully and clearly as we can at the present time. 

Naturally the critic, in treating of the means, must often appeal to military history, as 
experience is of more value in the Art of War than all philosophical truth. But this 
exemplification from history is subject to certain conditions, of which we shall treat in a 
special chapter and unfortunately these conditions are so seldom regarded that reference to 
history generally only serves to increase the confusion of ideas. 

We have still a most important subject to consider, which is, How far criticism in passing 
judgments on particular events is permitted, or in duty bound, to make use of its wider view of 
things, and therefore also of that which is shown by results; or when and where it should leave 
out of sight these things in order to place itself, as far as possible, in the exact position of the 
chief actor? 

If criticism dispenses praise or censure, it should seek to place itself as nearly as possible at 
the same point of view as the person acting, that is to say, to collect all he knew and all the 
motives on which he acted, and, on the other hand, to leave out of the consideration all that the 
person acting could not or did not know, and above all, the result. But this is only an object to 
aim at, which can never be reached because the state of circumstances from which an event 
proceeded can never be placed before the eye of the critic exactly as it lay before the eye of the 
person acting. A number of inferior circumstances, which must have influenced the result, are 
completely lost to sight, and many a subjective motive has never come to light. 

The latter can only be learnt from the memoirs of the chief actor, or from his intimate 
friends; and in such things of this kind are often treated of in a very desultory manner, or 
purposely misrepresented. Criticism must, therefore, always forego much which was present in 
the minds of those whose acts are criticised. 

On the other hand, it is much more difficult to leave out of sight that which criticism knows 
in excess. This is only easy as regards accidental circumstances, that is, circumstances which 
have been mixed up, but are in no way necessarily related. But it is very difficult, and, in fact, 
can never be completely done with regard to things really essential. 

Let us take first, the result. If it has not proceeded from accidental circumstances, it is 
almost impossible that the knowledge of it should not have an effect on the judgment passed 
on events which have preceded it, for we see these things in the light of this result, and it is to a 
certain extent by it that we first become acquainted with them and appreciate them. Military 
history, with all its events, is a source of instruction for criticism itself, and it is only natural 
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that criticism should throw that light on things which it has itself obtained from the 
consideration of the whole. If therefore it might wish in some cases to leave the result out of 
the consideration, it would be impossible to do so completely. 

But it is not only in relation to the result, that is, with what takes place at the last, that this 
embarrassment arises; the same occurs in relation to preceding events, therefore with the data 
which furnished the motives to action. Criticism has before it, in most cases, more information 
on this point than the principal in the transaction. Now it may seem easy to dismiss from the 
consideration everything of this nature, but it is not so easy as we may think. The knowledge 
of preceding and concurrent events is founded not only on certain information, but on a 
number of conjectures and suppositions; indeed, there is hardly any of the information 
respecting things not purely accidental which has not been preceded by suppositions or 
conjectures destined to take the place of certain information in case such should never be 
supplied. Now is it conceivable that criticism in after times, which has before it as facts all the 
preceding and concurrent circumstances, should not allow itself to be thereby influenced when 
it asks itself the question, What portion of the circumstances, which at the moment of action 
were unknown, would it have held to be probable? We maintain that in this case, as in the case 
of the results, and for the same reason, it is impossible to disregard all these things completely. 

If therefore the critic wishes to bestow praise or blame upon any single act, he can only 
succeed to a certain degree in placing himself in the position of the person whose act he has 
under review. In many cases he can do so sufficiently near for any practical purpose, but in 
many instances it is the very reverse, and this fact should never be overlooked. 

But it is neither necessary nor desirable that criticism should completely identify itself with 
the person acting. In War, as in all matters of skill, there is a certain natural aptitude required 
which is called talent. This may be great or small. In the first case it may easily be superior to 
that of the critic, for what critic can pretend to the skill of a Frederick or a Buonaparte? 
Therefore, if criticism is not to abstain altogether from offering an opinion where eminent 
talent is concerned, it must be allowed to make use of the advantage which its enlarged horizon 
affords. Criticism must not, therefore, treat the solution of a problem by a great General like a 
sum in arithmetic; it is only through the results and through the exact coincidences of events 
that it can recognise with admiration how much is due to the exercise of genius, and that it first 
learns the essential combination which the glance of that genius devised. 

But for every, even the smallest, act of genius it is necessary that criticism should take a 
higher point of view, so that, having at command many objective grounds of decision, it may 
be as little subjective as possible, and that the critic may not take the limited scope of his own 
mind as a standard. 

This elevated position of criticism, its praise and blame pronounced with a full knowledge 
of all the circumstances, has in itself nothing which hurts our feelings; it only does so if the 
critic pushes himself forward, and speaks in a tone as if all the wisdom which he has obtained 
by an exhaustive examination of the event under consideration were really his own talent. 
Palpable as is this deception, it is one which people may easily fall into through vanity, and 
one which is naturally distasteful to others. It very often happens that although the critic has no 
such arrogant pretensions, they are imputed to him by the reader because he has not expressly 
disclaimed them, and then follows immediately a charge of a want of the power of critical 
judgment. 

If therefore a critic points out an error made by a Frederick or a Buonaparte, that does not 
mean that he who makes the criticism would not have committed the same error; he may even 
be ready to grant that had he been in the place of these great Generals he might have made 
much greater mistakes; he merely sees this error from the chain of events, and he thinks that it 
should not have escaped the sagacity of the General. 

This is, therefore, an opinion formed through the connection of events, and therefore 
through the RESULT. But there is another quite different effect of the result itself upon the 
judgment, that is if it is used quite alone as an example for or against the soundness of a 
measure. This may be called JUDGMENT ACCORDING TO THE RESULT. Such a 
judgment appears at first sight inadmissible, and yet it is not. 

When Buonaparte marched to Moscow in 1812, all depended upon whether the taking of the 
capital, and the events which preceded the capture, would force the Emperor Alexander to 
make peace, as he had been compelled to do after the battle of Friedland in 1807, and the 
Emperor Francis in 1805 and 1809 after Austerlitz and Wagram; for if Buonaparte did not 
obtain a peace at Moscow, there was no alternative but to return — that is, there was nothing for 
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him but a strategic defeat. We shall leave out of the question what he did to get to Moscow, 
and whether in his advance he did not miss many opportunities of bringing the Emperor 
Alexander to peace; we shall also exclude all consideration of the disastrous circumstances 
which attended his retreat, and which perhaps had their origin in the general conduct of the 
campaign. Still the question remains the same, for however much more brilliant the course of 
the campaign up to Moscow might have been, still there was always an uncertainty whether the 
Emperor Alexander would be intimidated into making peace; and then, even if a retreat did not 
contain in itself the seeds of such disasters as did in fact occur, still it could never be anything 
else than a great strategic defeat. If the Emperor Alexander agreed to a peace which was 
disadvantageous to him, the campaign of 1812 would have ranked with those of Austerlitz, 
Friedland, and Wagram. But these campaigns also, if they had not led to peace, would in all 
probability have ended in similar catastrophes. Whatever, therefore, of genius, skill, and 
energy the Conqueror of the World applied to the task, this last question addressed to fate(*) 
remained always the same. Shall we then discard the campaigns of 1805, 1807, 1809, and say 
on account of the campaign of 1812 that they were acts of imprudence; that the results were 
against the nature of things, and that in 1812 strategic justice at last found vent for itself in 
opposition to blind chance? That would be an unwarrantable conclusion, a most arbitrary 
judgment, a case only half proved, because no human, eye can trace the thread of the necessary 
connection of events up to the determination of the conquered Princes. 

(*) "Frage an der Schicksal, "a familiar quotation from 
Schiller .-TR. 

Still less can we say the campaign of 1812 merited the same success as the others, and that 
the reason why it turned out otherwise lies in something unnatural, for we cannot regard the 
firmness of Alexander as something unpredictable. 

What can be more natural than to say that in the years 1805, 1807, 1809, Buonaparte judged 
his opponents correctly, and that in 1812 he erred in that point? On the former occasions, 
therefore, he was right, in the latter wrong, and in both cases we judge by the RESULT. 

All action in War, as we have already said, is directed on probable, not on certain, results. 
Whatever is wanting in certainty must always be left to fate, or chance, call it which you will. 
We may demand that what is so left should be as little as possible, but only in relation to the 
particular case — that is, as little as is possible in this one case, but not that the case in which 
the least is left to chance is always to be preferred. That would be an enormous error, as 
follows from all our theoretical views. There are cases in which the greatest daring is the 
greatest wisdom. 

Now in everything which is left to chance by the chief actor, his personal merit, and 
therefore his responsibility as well, seems to be completely set aside; nevertheless we cannot 
suppress an inward feeling of satisfaction whenever expectation realises itself, and if it 
disappoints us our mind is dissatisfied; and more than this of right and wrong should not be 
meant by the judgment which we form from the mere result, or rather that we find there. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the satisfaction which our mind experiences at 
success, the pain caused by failure, proceed from a sort of mysterious feeling; we suppose 
between that success ascribed to good fortune and the genius of the chief a fine connecting 
thread, invisible to the mind's eye, and the supposition gives pleasure. What tends to confirm 
this idea is that our sympathy increases, becomes more decided, if the successes and defeats of 
the principal actor are often repeated. Thus it becomes intelligible how good luck in War 
assumes a much nobler nature than good luck at play. In general, when a fortunate warrior 
does not otherwise lessen our interest in his behalf, we have a pleasure in accompanying him 
in his career. 

Criticism, therefore, after having weighed all that comes within the sphere of human reason 
and conviction, will let the result speak for that part where the deep mysterious relations are 
not disclosed in any visible form, and will protect this silent sentence of a higher authority 
from the noise of crude opinions on the one hand, while on the other it prevents the gross 
abuse which might be made of this last tribunal. 

This verdict of the result must therefore always bring forth that which human sagacity 
cannot discover; and it will be chiefly as regards the intellectual powers and operations that it 
will be called into requisition, partly because they can be estimated with the least certainty, 
partly because their close connection with the will is favourable to their exercising over it an 
important influence. When fear or bravery precipitates the decision, there is nothing objective 
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intervening between them for our consideration, and consequently nothing by which 
sagacity and calculation might have met the probable result. 

We must now be allowed to make a few observations on the instrument of criticism, that is, 
the language which it uses, because that is to a certain extent connected with the action in War; 
for the critical examination is nothing more than the deliberation which should precede action 
in War. We therefore think it very essential that the language used in criticism should have the 
same character as that which deliberation in War must have, for otherwise it would cease to be 
practical, and criticism could gain no admittance in actual life. 

We have said in our observations on the theory of the conduct of War that it should educate 
the mind of the Commander for War, or that its teaching should guide his education; also that 
it is not intended to furnish him with positive doctrines and systems which he can use like 
mental appliances. But if the construction of scientific formulae is never required, or even 
allowable, in War to aid the decision on the case presented, if truth does not appear there in a 
systematic shape, if it is not found in an indirect way, but directly by the natural perception of 
the mind, then it must be the same also in a critical review. 

It is true as we have seen that, wherever complete demonstration of the nature of things 
would be too tedious, criticism must support itself on those truths which theory has established 
on the point. But, just as in War the actor obeys these theoretical truths rather because his mind 
is imbued with them than because he regards them as objective inflexible laws, so criticism 
must also make use of them, not as an external law or an algebraic formula, of which fresh 
proof is not required each time they are applied, but it must always throw a light on this proof 
itself, leaving only to theory the more minute and circumstantial proof. Thus it avoids a 
mysterious, unintelligible phraseology, and makes its progress in plain language, that is, with a 
clear and always visible chain of ideas. 

Certainly this cannot always be completely attained, but it must always be the aim in critical 
expositions. Such expositions must use complicated forms of science as sparingly as possible, 
and never resort to the construction of scientific aids as of a truth apparatus of its own, but 
always be guided by the natural and unbiassed impressions of the mind. 

But this pious endeavour, if we may use the expression, has unfortunately seldom hitherto 
presided over critical examinations: the most of them have rather been emanations of a species 
of vanity — a wish to make a display of ideas. 

The first evil which we constantly stumble upon is a lame, totally inadmissible application 
of certain one-sided systems as of a formal code of laws. But it is never difficult to show the 
one-sidedness of such systems, and this only requires to be done once to throw discredit for 
ever on critical judgments which are based on them. We have here to deal with a definite 
subject, and as the number of possible systems after all can be but small, therefore also they 
are themselves the lesser evil. 

Much greater is the evil which lies in the pompous retinue of technical terms — scientific 
expressions and metaphors, which these systems carry in their train, and which like a rabble- 
like the baggage of an Army broken away from its Chief — hang about in all directions. Any 
critic who has not adopted a system, either because he has not found one to please him, or 
because he has not yet been able to make himself master of one, will at least occasionally make 
use of a piece of one, as one would use a ruler, to show the blunders committed by a General. 
The most of them are incapable of reasoning without using as a help here and there some 
shreds of scientific military theory. The smallest of these fragments, consisting in mere 
scientific words and metaphors, are often nothing more than ornamental flourishes of critical 
narration. Now it is in the nature of things that all technical and scientific expressions which 
belong to a system lose their propriety, if they ever had any, as soon as they are distorted, and 
used as general axioms, or as small crystalline talismans, which have more power of 
demonstration than simple speech. 

Thus it has come to pass that our theoretical and critical books, instead of being 
straightforward, intelligible dissertations, in which the author always knows at least what he 
says and the reader what he reads, are brimful of these technical terms, which form dark points 
of interference where author and reader part company. But frequently they are something 
worse, being nothing but hollow shells without any kernel. The author himself has no clear 
perception of what he means, contents himself with vague ideas, which if expressed in plain 
language would be unsatisfactory even to himself. 

A third fault in criticism is the MISUSE of HISTORICAL EXAMPLES, and a display of 
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great reading or learning. What the history of the Art of War is we have already said, and we 
shall further explain our views on examples and on military history in general in special 
chapters. One fact merely touched upon in a very cursory manner may be used to support the 
most opposite views, and three or four such facts of the most heterogeneous description, 
brought together out of the most distant lands and remote times and heaped up, generally 
distract and bewilder the judgment and understanding without demonstrating anything; for 
when exposed to the light they turn out to be only trumpery rubbish, made use of to show off 
the author's learning. 

But what can be gained for practical life by such obscure, partly false, confused arbitrary 
conceptions? So little is gained that theory on account of them has always been a true 
antithesis of practice, and frequently a subject of ridicule to those whose soldierly qualities in 
the field are above question. 

But it is impossible that this could have been the case, if theory in simple language, and by 
natural treatment of those things which constitute the Art of making War, had merely sought to 
establish just so much as admits of being established; if, avoiding all false pretensions and 
irrelevant display of scientific forms and historical parallels, it had kept close to the subject, 
and gone hand in hand with those who must conduct affairs in the field by their own natural 
genius. 



CHAPTER VI. ON EXAMPLES 

EXAMPLES from history make everything clear, and furnish the best description of proof 
in the empirical sciences. This applies with more force to the Art of War than to any other. 
General Scharnhorst, whose handbook is the best ever written on actual War, pronounces 
historical examples to be of the first importance, and makes an admirable use of them himself. 
Had he survived the War in which he fell,(*) the fourth part of his revised treatise on artillery 
would have given a still greater proof of the observing and enlightened spirit in which he sifted 
matters of experience. 

But such use of historical examples is rarely made by theoretical writers; the way in which 
they more commonly make use of them is rather calculated to leave the mind unsatisfied, as 
well as to offend the understanding. We therefore think it important to bring specially into 
view the use and abuse of historical examples. 

(*) General Scharnhorst died in 1813, of a wound received in 
the battle of Bautzen or Grosz Go rchen— EDITOR . 

Unquestionably the branches of knowledge which lie at the foundation of the Art of War 
come under the denomination of empirical sciences; for although they are derived in a great 
measure from the nature of things, still we can only learn this very nature itself for the most 
part from experience; and besides that, the practical application is modified by so many 
circumstances that the effects can never be completely learnt from the mere nature of the 
means. 

The effects of gunpowder, that great agent in our military activity, were only learnt by 
experience, and up to this hour experiments are continually in progress in order to investigate 
them more fully. That an iron ball to which powder has given a velocity of 1000 feet in a 
second, smashes every living thing which it touches in its course is intelligible in itself; 
experience is not required to tell us that; but in producing this effect how many hundred 
circumstances are concerned, some of which can only be learnt by experience! And the 
physical is not the only effect which we have to study, it is the moral which we are in search 
of, and that can only be ascertained by experience; and there is no other way of learning and 
appreciating it but by experience. In the middle ages, when firearms were first invented, their 
effect, owing to their rude make, was materially but trifling compared to what it now is, but 
their effect morally was much greater. One must have witnessed the firmness of one of those 
masses taught and led by Buonaparte, under the heaviest and most unintermittent cannonade, 
in order to understand what troops, hardened by long practice in the field of danger, can do, 
when by a career of victory they have reached the noble principle of demanding from 
themselves their utmost efforts. In pure conception no one would believe it. On the other hand, 
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it is well known that there are troops in the service of European Powers at the present 
moment who would easily be dispersed by a few cannon shots. 

But no empirical science, consequently also no theory of the Art of War, can always 
corroborate its truths by historical proof; it would also be, in some measure, difficult to support 
experience by single facts. If any means is once found efficacious in War, it is repeated; one 
nation copies another, the thing becomes the fashion, and in this manner it comes into use, 
supported by experience, and takes its place in theory, which contents itself with appealing to 
experience in general in order to show its origin, but not as a verification of its truth. 

But it is quite otherwise if experience is to be used in order to overthrow some means in use, 
to confirm what is doubtful, or introduce something new; then particular examples from 
history must be quoted as proofs. 

Now, if we consider closely the use of historical proofs, four points of view readily present 
themselves for the purpose. 

First, they may be used merely as an EXPLANATION of an idea. In every abstract 
consideration it is very easy to be misunderstood, or not to be intelligible at all: when an author 
is afraid of this, an exemplification from history serves to throw the light which is wanted on 
his idea, and to ensure his being intelligible to his reader. 

Secondly, it may serve as an APPLICATION of an idea, because by means of an example 
there is an opportunity of showing the action of those minor circumstances which cannot all be 
comprehended and explained in any general expression of an idea; for in that consists, indeed, 
the difference between theory and experience. Both these cases belong to examples properly 
speaking, the two following belong to historical proofs. 

Thirdly, a historical fact may be referred to particularly, in order to support what one has 
advanced. This is in all cases sufficient, if we have ONLY to prove the POSSIBILITY of a fact 
or effect. 

Lastly, in the fourth place, from the circumstantial detail of a historical event, and by 
collecting together several of them, we may deduce some theory, which therefore has its true 
PROOF in this testimony itself. 

For the first of these purposes all that is generally required is a cursory notice of the case, as 
it is only used partially. Historical correctness is a secondary consideration; a case invented 
might also serve the purpose as well, only historical ones are always to be preferred, because 
they bring the idea which they illustrate nearer to practical life. 

The second use supposes a more circumstantial relation of events, but historical authenticity 
is again of secondary importance, and in respect to this point the same is to be said as in the 
first case. 

For the third purpose the mere quotation of an undoubted fact is generally sufficient. If it is 
asserted that fortified positions may fulfil their object under certain conditions, it is only 
necessary to mention the position of Bunzelwitz(*) in support of the assertion. 

(*) Frederick the Great's celebrated entrenched camp in 
1761 . 

But if, through the narrative of a case in history, an abstract truth is to be demonstrated, then 
everything in the case bearing on the demonstration must be analysed in the most searching 
and complete manner; it must, to a certain extent, develop itself carefully before the eyes of the 
reader. The less effectually this is done the weaker will be the proof, and the more necessary it 
will be to supply the demonstrative proof which is wanting in the single case by a number of 
cases, because we have a right to suppose that the more minute details which we are unable to 
give neutralise each other in their effects in a certain number of cases. 

If we want to show by example derived from experience that cavalry are better placed 
behind than in a line with infantry; that it is very hazardous without a decided preponderance 
of numbers to attempt an enveloping movement, with widely separated columns, either on a 
field of battle or in the theatre of war — that is, either tactically or strategically — then in the first 
of these cases it would not be sufficient to specify some lost battles in which the cavalry was 
on the flanks and some gained in which the cavalry was in rear of the infantry; and in the tatter 
of these cases it is not sufficient to refer to the battles of Rivoli and Wagram, to the attack of 
the Austrians on the theatre of war in Italy, in 1796, or of the French upon the German theatre 
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of war in the same year. The way in which these orders of battle or plans of attack 
essentially contributed to disastrous issues in those particular cases must be shown by closely 
tracing out circumstances and occurrences. Then it will appear how far such forms or measures 
are to be condemned, a point which it is very necessary to show, for a total condemnation 
would be inconsistent with truth. 

It has been already said that when a circumstantial detail of facts is impossible, the 
demonstrative power which is deficient may to a certain extent be supplied by the number of 
cases quoted; but this is a very dangerous method of getting out of the difficulty, and one 
which has been much abused. Instead of one well-explained example, three or four are just 
touched upon, and thus a show is made of strong evidence. But there are matters where a 
whole dozen of cases brought forward would prove nothing, if, for instance, they are facts of 
frequent occurrence, and therefore a dozen other cases with an opposite result might just as 
easily be brought forward. If any one will instance a dozen lost battles in which the side beaten 
attacked in separate converging columns, we can instance a dozen that have been gained in 
which the same order was adopted. It is evident that in this way no result is to be obtained. 

Upon carefully considering these different points, it will be seen how easily examples may 
be misapplied. 

An occurrence which, instead of being carefully analysed in all its parts, is superficially 
noticed, is like an object seen at a great distance, presenting the same appearance on each side, 
and in which the details of its parts cannot be distinguished. Such examples have, in reality, 
served to support the most contradictory opinions. To some Daun's campaigns are models of 
prudence and skill. To others, they are nothing but examples of timidity and want of resolution. 
Buonaparte's passage across the Noric Alps in 1797 may be made to appear the noblest 
resolution, but also as an act of sheer temerity. His strategic defeat in 1812 may be represented 
as the consequence either of an excess, or of a deficiency, of energy. All these opinions have 
been broached, and it is easy to see that they might very well arise, because each person takes a 
different view of the connection of events. At the same time these antagonistic opinions cannot 
be reconciled with each other, and therefore one of the two must be wrong. 

Much as we are obliged to the worthy Feuquieres for the numerous examples introduced in 
his memoirs — partly because a number of historical incidents have thus been preserved which 
might otherwise have been lost, and partly because he was one of the first to bring theoretical, 
that is, abstract, ideas into connection with the practical in war, in so far that the cases brought 
forward may be regarded as intended to exemplify and confirm what is theoretically asserted — 
yet, in the opinion of an impartial reader, he will hardly be allowed to have attained the object 
he proposed to himself, that of proving theoretical principles by historical examples. For 
although he sometimes relates occurrences with great minuteness, still he falls short very often 
of showing that the deductions drawn necessarily proceed from the inner relations of these 
events. 

Another evil which comes from the superficial notice of historical events, is that some 
readers are either wholly ignorant of the events, or cannot call them to remembrance 
sufficiently to be able to grasp the author's meaning, so that there is no alternative between 
either accepting blindly what is said, or remaining unconvinced. 

It is extremely difficult to put together or unfold historical events before the eyes of a reader 
in such a way as is necessary, in order to be able to use them as proofs; for the writer very 
often wants the means, and can neither afford the time nor the requisite space; but we maintain 
that, when the object is to establish a new or doubtful opinion, one single example, thoroughly 
analysed, is far more instructive than ten which are superficially treated. The great mischief of 
these superficial representations is not that the writer puts his story forward as a proof when it 
has only a false title, but that he has not made himself properly acquainted with the subject, 
and that from this sort of slovenly, shallow treatment of history, a hundred false views and 
attempts at the construction of theories arise, which would never have made their appearance if 
the writer had looked upon it as his duty to deduce from the strict connection of events 
everything new which he brought to market, and sought to prove from history. 

When we are convinced of these difficulties in the use of historical examples, and at the 
same time of the necessity (of making use of such examples), then we shall also come to the 
conclusion that the latest military history is naturally the best field from which to draw them, 
inasmuch as it alone is sufficiently authentic and detailed. 

In ancient times, circumstances connected with War, as well as the method of carrying it on, 
were different; therefore its events are of less use to us either theoretically or practically; in 
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addition to which, military history, like every other, naturally loses in the course of time a 
number of small traits and lineaments originally to be seen, loses in colour and life, like a 
worn-out or darkened picture; so that perhaps at last only the large masses and leading features 
remain, which thus acquire undue proportions. 

If we look at the present state of warfare, we should say that the Wars since that of the 
Austrian succession are almost the only ones which, at least as far as armament, have still a 
considerable similarity to the present, and which, notwithstanding the many important changes 
which have taken place both great and small, are still capable of affording much instruction. It 
is quite otherwise with the War of the Spanish succession, as the use of fire-arms had not then 
so far advanced towards perfection, and cavalry still continued the most important arm. The 
farther we go back, the less useful becomes military history, as it gets so much the more 
meagre and barren of detail. The most useless of all is that of the old world. 

But this uselessness is not altogether absolute, it relates only to those subjects which depend 
on a knowledge of minute details, or on those things in which the method of conducting war 
has changed. Although we know very little about the tactics in the battles between the Swiss 
and the Austrians, the Burgundians and French, still we find in them unmistakable evidence 
that they were the first in which the superiority of a good infantry over the best cavalry was, 
displayed. A general glance at the time of the Condottieri teaches us how the whole method of 
conducting War is dependent on the instrument used; for at no period have the forces used in 
War had so much the characteristics of a special instrument, and been a class so totally distinct 
from the rest of the national community. The memorable way in which the Romans in the 
second Punic War attacked the Carthaginan possessions in Spain and Africa, while Hannibal 
still maintained himself in Italy, is a most instructive subject to study, as the general relations 
of the States and Armies concerned in this indirect act of defence are sufficiently well known. 

But the more things descend into particulars and deviate in character from the most general 
relations, the less we can look for examples and lessons of experience from very remote 
periods, for we have neither the means of judging properly of corresponding events, nor can 
we apply them to our completely different method of War. 

Unfortunately, however, it has always been the fashion with historical writers to talk about 
ancient times. We shall not say how far vanity and charlatanism may have had a share in this, 
but in general we fail to discover any honest intention and earnest endeavour to instruct and 
convince, and we can therefore only look upon such quotations and references as 
embellishments to fill up gaps and hide defects. 

It would be an immense service to teach the Art of War entirely by historical examples, as 
Feuquieres proposed to do; but it would be full work for the whole life of a man, if we reflect 
that he who undertakes it must first qualify himself for the task by a long personal experience 
in actual War. 

Whoever, stirred by ambition, undertakes such a task, let him prepare himself for his pious 
undertaking as for a long pilgrimage; let him give up his time, spare no sacrifice, fear no 
temporal rank or power, and rise above all feelings of personal vanity, of false shame, in order, 
according to the French code, to speak THE TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH, AND 
NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH. 



BOOK III. OF STRATEGY IN GENERAL 



CHAPTER I. STRATEGY 

IN the second chapter of the second book, Strategy has been defined as "the employment of 
the battle as the means towards the attainment of the object of the War." Properly speaking it 
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has to do with nothing but the battle, but its theory must include in this consideration the 
instrument of this real activity — the armed force — in itself and in its principal relations, for the 
battle is fought by it, and shows its effects upon it in turn. It must be well acquainted with the 
battle itself as far as relates to its possible results, and those mental and moral powers which 
are the most important in the use of the same. 

Strategy is the employment of the battle to gain the end of the War; it must therefore give an 
aim to the whole military action, which must be in accordance with the object of the War; in 
other words, Strategy forms the plan of the War, and to this end it links together the series of 
acts which are to lead to the final decision, that, is to say, it makes the plans for the separate 
campaigns and regulates the combats to be fought in each. As these are all things which to a 
great extent can only be determined on conjectures some of which turn out incorrect, while a 
number of other arrangements pertaining to details cannot be made at all beforehand, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that Strategy must go with the Army to the field in order to 
arrange particulars on the spot, and to make the modifications in the general plan, which 
incessantly become necessary in War. Strategy can therefore never take its hand from the work 
for a moment. 

That this, however, has not always been the view taken is evident from the former custom of 
keeping Strategy in the cabinet and not with the Army, a thing only allowable if the cabinet is 
so near to the Army that it can be taken for the chief head-quarters of the Army. 

Theory will therefore attend on Strategy in the determination of its plans, or, as we may 
more properly say, it will throw a light on things in themselves, and on their relations to each 
other, and bring out prominently the little that there is of principle or rule. 

If we recall to mind from the first chapter how many things of the highest importance War 
touches upon, we may conceive that a consideration of all requires a rare grasp of mind. 

A Prince or General who knows exactly how to organise his War according to his object and 
means, who does neither too little nor too much, gives by that the greatest proof of his genius. 
But the effects of this talent are exhibited not so much by the invention of new modes of 
action, which might strike the eye immediately, as in the successful final result of the whole. It 
is the exact fulfilment of silent suppositions, it is the noiseless harmony of the whole action 
which we should admire, and which only makes itself known in the total result. Inquirer who, 
tracing back from the final result, does not perceive the signs of that harmony is one who is apt 
to seek for genius where it is not, and where it cannot be found. 

The means and forms which Strategy uses are in fact so extremely simple, so well known by 
their constant repetition, that it only appears ridiculous to sound common sense when it hears 
critics so frequently speaking of them with high-flown emphasis. Turning a flank, which has 
been done a thousand times, is regarded here as a proof of the most brilliant genius, there as a 
proof of the most profound penetration, indeed even of the most comprehensive knowledge. 
Can there be in the book- world more absurd productions ?(*) 

(*) This paragraph refers to the works of Lloyd, Buelow, 
indeed to all the eighteenth-century writers, from whose 
influence we in England are not even yet free.— ED. 

It is still more ridiculous if, in addition to this, we reflect that the same critic, in accordance 
with prevalent opinion, excludes all moral forces from theory, and will not allow it to be 
concerned with anything but the material forces, so that all must be confined to a few 
mathematical relations of equilibrium and preponderance, of time and space, and a few lines 
and angles. If it were nothing more than this, then out of such a miserable business there would 
not be a scientific problem for even a schoolboy. 

But let us admit: there is no question here about scientific formulas and problems; the 
relations of material things are all very simple; the right comprehension of the moral forces 
which come into play is more difficult. Still, even in respect to them, it is only in the highest 
branches of Strategy that moral complications and a great diversity of quantities and relations 
are to be looked for, only at that point where Strategy borders on political science, or rather 
where the two become one, and there, as we have before observed, they have more influence 
on the "how much" and "how little" is to be done than on the form of execution. Where the 
latter is the principal question, as in the single acts both great and small in War, the moral 
quantities are already reduced to a very small number. 

Thus, then, in Strategy everything is very simple, but not on that account very easy. Once it 
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is determined from the relations of the State what should and may be done by War, then the 
way to it is easy to find; but to follow that way straightforward, to carry out the plan without 
being obliged to deviate from it a thousand times by a thousand varying influences, requires, 
besides great strength of character, great clearness and steadiness of mind, and out of a 
thousand men who are remarkable, some for mind, others for penetration, others again for 
boldness or strength of will, perhaps not one will combine in himself all those qualities which 
are required to raise a man above mediocrity in the career of a general. 

It may sound strange, but for all who know War in this respect it is a fact beyond doubt, that 
much more strength of will is required to make an important decision in Strategy than in 
tactics. In the latter we are hurried on with the moment; a Commander feels himself borne 
along in a strong current, against which he durst not contend without the most destructive 
consequences, he suppresses the rising fears, and boldly ventures further. In Strategy, where all 
goes on at a slower rate, there is more room allowed for our own apprehensions and those of 
others, for objections and remonstrances, consequently also for unseasonable regrets; and as 
we do not see things in Strategy as we do at least half of them in tactics, with the living eye, 
but everything must be conjectured and assumed, the convictions produced are less powerful. 
The consequence is that most Generals, when they should act, remain stuck fast in bewildering 
doubts. 

Now let us cast a glance at history — upon Frederick the Great's campaign of 1760, 
celebrated for its fine marches and manoeuvres: a perfect masterpiece of Strategic skill as 
critics tell us. Is there really anything to drive us out of our wits with admiration in the King's 
first trying to turn Daun's right flank, then his left, then again his right, &c? Are we to see 
profound wisdom in this? No, that we cannot, if we are to decide naturally and without 
affectation. What we rather admire above all is the sagacity of the King in this respect, that 
while pursuing a great object with very limited means, he undertook nothing beyond his 
powers, and JUST ENOUGH to gain his object. This sagacity of the General is visible not only 
in this campaign, but throughout all the three Wars of the Great King! 

To bring Silesia into the safe harbour of a well-guaranteed peace was his object. 

At the head of a small State, which was like other States in most things, and only ahead of 
them in some branches of administration; he could not be an Alexander, and, as Charles XII, 
he would only, like him, have broken his head. We find, therefore, in the whole of his conduct 
of War, a controlled power, always well balanced, and never wanting in energy, which in the 
most critical moments rises to astonishing deeds, and the next moment oscillates quietly on 
again in subordination to the play of the most subtle political influences. Neither vanity, thirst 
for glory, nor vengeance could make him deviate from his course, and this course alone it is 
which brought him to a fortunate termination of the contest. 

These few words do but scant justice to this phase of the genius of the great General; the 
eyes must be fixed carefully on the extraordinary issue of the struggle, and the causes which 
brought about that issue must be traced out, in order thoroughly to understand that nothing but 
the King's penetrating eye brought him safely out of all his dangers. 

This is one feature in this great Commander which we admire in the campaign of 1760 — and 
in all others, but in this especially — because in none did he keep the balance even against such 
a superior hostile force, with such a small sacrifice. 

Another feature relates to the difficulty of execution. Marches to turn a flank, right or left, 
are easily combined; the idea of keeping a small force always well concentrated to be able to 
meet the enemy on equal terms at any point, to multiply a force by rapid movement, is as 
easily conceived as expressed; the mere contrivance in these points, therefore, cannot excite 
our admiration, and with respect to such simple things, there is nothing further than to admit 
that they are simple. 

But let a General try to do these things like Frederick the Great. Long afterwards authors, 
who were eyewitnesses, have spoken of the danger, indeed of the imprudence, of the King's 
camps, and doubtless, at the time he pitched them, the danger appeared three times as great as 
afterwards. 

It was the same with his marches, under the eyes, nay, often under the cannon of the enemy's 
Army; these camps were taken up, these marches made, not from want of prudence, but 
because in Daun's system, in his mode of drawing up his Army, in the responsibility which 
pressed upon him, and in his character, Frederick found that security which justified his camps 
and marches. But it required the King's boldness, determination, and strength of will to see 
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things in this light, and not to be led astray and intimidated by the danger of which thirty 
years after people still wrote and spoke. Few Generals in this situation would have believed 
these simple strategic means to be practicable. 

Again, another difficulty in execution lay in this, that the King's Army in this campaign was 
constantly in motion. Twice it marched by wretched cross-roads, from the Elbe into Silesia, in 
rear of Daun and pursued by Lascy (beginning of July, beginning of August). It required to be 
always ready for battle, and its marches had to be organised with a degree of skill which 
necessarily called forth a proportionate amount of exertion. Although attended and delayed by 
thousands of waggons, still its subsistence was extremely difficult. In Silesia, for eight days 
before the battle of Leignitz, it had constantly to march, defiling alternately right and left in 
front of the enemy: — this costs great fatigue, and entails great privations. 

Is it to be supposed that all this could have been done without producing great friction in the 
machine? Can the mind of a Commander elaborate such movements with the same ease as the 
hand of a land surveyor uses the astrolabe? Does not the sight of the sufferings of their hungry, 
thirsty comrades pierce the hearts of the Commander and his Generals a thousand times? Must 
not the murmurs and doubts which these cause reach his ear? Has an ordinary man the courage 
to demand such sacrifices, and would not such efforts most certainly demoralise the Army, 
break up the bands of discipline, and, in short, undermine its military virtue, if firm reliance on 
the greatness and infallibility of the Commander did not compensate for all? Here, therefore, it 
is that we should pay respect; it is these miracles of execution which we should admire. But it 
is impossible to realise all this in its full force without a foretaste of it by experience. He who 
only knows War from books or the drill-ground cannot realise the whole effect of this 
counterpoise in action; WE BEG HIM, THEREFORE, TO ACCEPT FROM US ON FAITH 
AND TRUST ALL THAT HE IS UNABLE TO SUPPLY FROM ANY PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES OF HIS OWN. 

This illustration is intended to give more clearness to the course of our ideas, and in closing 
this chapter we will only briefly observe that in our exposition of Strategy we shall describe 
those separate subjects which appear to us the most important, whether of a moral or material 
nature; then proceed from the simple to the complex, and conclude with the inner connection 
of the whole act of War, in other words, with the plan for a War or campaign. 



In an earlier manuscript of the second book are the following passages endorsed by the 
author himself to be used for the first Chapter of the second Book: the projected revision of 
that chapter not having been made, the passages referred to are introduced here in full. 

By the mere assemblage of armed forces at a particular point, a battle there becomes 
possible, but does not always take place. Is that possibility now to be regarded as a reality and 
therefore an effective thing? Certainly, it is so by its results, and these effects, whatever they 
may be, can never fail. 

1. POSSIBLE COMBATS ARE ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR RESULTS TO BE LOOKED 
UPON AS REAL ONES. 

If a detachment is sent away to cut off the retreat of a flying enemy, and the enemy 
surrenders in consequence without further resistance, still it is through the combat which is 
offered to him by this detachment sent after him that he is brought to his decision. 

If a part of our Army occupies an enemy's province which was undefended, and thus 
deprives the enemy of very considerable means of keeping up the strength of his Army, it is 
entirely through the battle which our detached body gives the enemy to expect, in case he 
seeks to recover the lost province, that we remain in possession of the same. 

In both cases, therefore, the mere possibility of a battle has produced results, and is therefore 
to be classed amongst actual events. Suppose that in these cases the enemy has opposed our 
troops with others superior in force, and thus forced ours to give up their object without a 
combat, then certainly our plan has failed, but the battle which we offered at (either of) those 
points has not on that account been without effect, for it attracted the enemy's forces to that 
point. And in case our whole undertaking has done us harm, it cannot be said that these 
positions, these possible battles, have been attended with no results; their effects, then, are 
similar to those of a lost battle. 

In this manner we see that the destruction of the enemy's military forces, the overthrow of 



OBSERVATION. 
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the enemy's power, is only to be done through the effect of a battle, whether it be that it 
actually takes place, or that it is merely offered, and not accepted. 

2. TWOFOLD OBJECT OF THE COMBAT. 

But these effects are of two kinds, direct and indirect they are of the latter, if other things 
intrude themselves and become the object of the combat — things which cannot be regarded as 
the destruction of enemy's force, but only leading up to it, certainly by a circuitous road, but 
with so much the greater effect. The possession of provinces, towns, fortresses, roads, bridges, 
magazines, &c, may be the IMMEDIATE object of a battle, but never the ultimate one. 
Things of this description can never be, looked upon otherwise than as means of gaining 
greater superiority, so as at last to offer battle to the enemy in such a way that it will be 
impossible for him to accept it. Therefore all these things must only be regarded as 
intermediate links, steps, as it were, leading up to the effectual principle, but never as that 
principle itself. 

3. EXAMPLE. 

In 1814, by the capture of Buonaparte's capital the object of the War was attained. The 
political divisions which had their roots in Paris came into active operation, and an enormous 
split left the power of the Emperor to collapse of itself. Nevertheless the point of view from 
which we must look at all this is, that through these causes the forces and defensive means of 
Buonaparte were suddenly very much diminished, the superiority of the Allies, therefore, just 
in the same measure increased, and any further resistance then became IMPOSSIBLE. It was 
this impossibility which produced the peace with France. If we suppose the forces of the Allies 
at that moment diminished to a like extent through external causes; — if the superiority 
vanishes, then at the same time vanishes also all the effect and importance of the taking of 
Paris. 

We have gone through this chain of argument in order to show that this is the natural and 
only true view of the thing from which it derives its importance. It leads always back to the 
question, What at any given moment of the War or campaign will be the probable result of the 
great or small combats which the two sides might offer to each other? In the consideration of a 
plan for a campaign, this question only is decisive as to the measures which are to be taken all 
through from the very commencement. 

4. WHEN THIS VIEW IS NOT TAKEN, THEN A FALSE VALUE IS GIVEN TO OTHER 
THINGS. 

If we do not accustom ourselves to look upon War, and the single campaigns in a War, as a 
chain which is all composed of battles strung together, one of which always brings on another; 
if we adopt the idea that the taking of a certain geographical point, the occupation of an 
undefended province, is in itself anything; then we are very likely to regard it as an acquisition 
which we may retain; and if we look at it so, and not as a term in the whole series of events, we 
do not ask ourselves whether this possession may not lead to greater disadvantages hereafter. 
How often we find this mistake recurring in military history. 

We might say that, just as in commerce the merchant cannot set apart and place in security 
gains from one single transaction by itself, so in War a single advantage cannot be separated 
from the result of the whole. Just as the former must always operate with the whole bulk of his 
means, just so in War, only the sum total will decide on the advantage or disadvantage of each 
item. 

If the mind's eye is always directed upon the series of combats, so far as they can be seen 
beforehand, then it is always looking in the right direction, and thereby the motion of the force 
acquires that rapidity, that is to say, willing and doing acquire that energy which is suitable to 
the matter, and which is not to be thwarted or turned aside by extraneous influences. (*) 

(*) The whole of this chapter is directed against the 
theories of the Austrian Staff in 1814. It may be taken as 
the foundation of the modern teaching of the Prussian 
General Staff. See especially von Kammer.— ED. 
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CHAPTER II. ELEMENTS OF STRATEGY 

THE causes which condition the use of the combat in Strategy may be easily divided into 
elements of different kinds, such as the moral, physical, mathematical, geographical and 
statistical elements. 

The first class includes all that can be called forth by moral qualities and effects; to the 
second belong the whole mass of the military force, its organisation, the proportion of the three 
arms, &c. &c; to the third, the angle of the lines of operation, the concentric and eccentric 
movements in as far as their geometrical nature has any value in the calculation; to the fourth, 
the influences of country, such as commanding points, hills, rivers, woods, roads, &c. &c; 
lastly, to the fifth, all the means of supply. The separation of these things once for all in the 
mind does good in giving clearness and helping us to estimate at once, at a higher or lower 
value, the different classes as we pass onwards. For, in considering them separately, many lose 
of themselves their borrowed importance; one feels, for instance, quite plainly that the value of 
a base of operations, even if we look at nothing in it but its relative position to the line of 
operations, depends much less in that simple form on the geometrical element of the angle 
which they form with one another, than on the nature of the roads and the country through 
which they pass. 

But to treat upon Strategy according to these elements would be the most unfortunate idea 
that could be conceived, for these elements are generally manifold, and intimately connected 
with each other in every single operation of War. We should lose ourselves in the most 
soulless analysis, and as if in a horrid dream, we should be for ever trying in vain to build up 
an arch to connect this base of abstractions with facts belonging to the real world. Heaven 
preserve every theorist from such an undertaking! We shall keep to the world of things in their 
totality, and not pursue our analysis further than is necessary from time to time to give 
distinctness to the idea which we wish to impart, and which has come to us, not by a 
speculative investigation, but through the impression made by the realities of War in their 
entirety. 



CHAPTER III. MORAL FORCES 

WE must return again to this subject, which is touched upon in the third chapter of the 
second book, because the moral forces are amongst the most important subjects in War. They 
form the spirit which permeates the whole being of War. These forces fasten themselves 
soonest and with the greatest affinity on to the Will which puts in motion and guides the whole 
mass of powers, uniting with it as it were in one stream, because this is a moral force itself. 
Unfortunately they will escape from all book-analysis, for they will neither be brought into 
numbers nor into classes, and require to be both seen and felt. 

The spirit and other moral qualities which animate an Army, a General, or Governments, 
public opinion in provinces in which a War is raging, the moral effect of a victory or of a 
defeat, are things which in themselves vary very much in their nature, and which also, 
according as they stand with regard to our object and our relations, may have an influence in 
different ways. 

Although little or nothing can be said about these things in books, still they belong to the 
theory of the Art of War, as much as everything else which constitutes War. For I must here 
once more repeat that it is a miserable philosophy if, according to the old plan, we establish 
rules and principles wholly regardless of all moral forces, and then, as soon as these forces 
make their appearance, we begin to count exceptions which we thereby establish as it were 
theoretically, that is, make into rules; or if we resort to an appeal to genius, which is above all 
rules, thus giving out by implication, not only that rules were only made for fools, but also that 
they themselves are no better than folly. 

Even if the theory of the Art of War does no more in reality than recall these things to 
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remembrance, showing the necessity of allowing to the moral forces their full value, and of 
always taking them into consideration, by so doing it extends its borders over the region of 
immaterial forces, and by establishing that point of view, condemns beforehand every one who 
would endeavour to justify himself before its judgment seat by the mere physical relations of 
forces. 

Further out of regard to all other so-called rules, theory cannot banish the moral forces 
beyond its frontier, because the effects of the physical forces and the moral are completely 
fused, and are not to be decomposed like a metal alloy by a chemical process. In every rule 
relating to the physical forces, theory must present to the mind at the same time the share 
which the moral powers will have in it, if it would not be led to categorical propositions, at one 
time too timid and contracted, at another too dogmatical and wide. Even the most matter-of- 
fact theories have, without knowing it, strayed over into this moral kingdom; for, as an 
example, the effects of a victory cannot in any way be explained without taking into 
consideration the moral impressions. And therefore the most of the subjects which we shall go 
through in this book are composed half of physical, half of moral causes and effects, and we 
might say the physical are almost no more than the wooden handle, whilst the moral are the 
noble metal, the real bright-polished weapon. 

The value of the moral powers, and their frequently incredible influence, are best 
exemplified by history, and this is the most generous and the purest nourishment which the 
mind of the General can extract from it. — At the same time it is to be observed, that it is less 
demonstrations, critical examinations, and learned treatises, than sentiments, general 
impressions, and single flashing sparks of truth, which yield the seeds of knowledge that are to 
fertilise the mind. 

We might go through the most important moral phenomena in War, and with all the care of 
a diligent professor try what we could impart about each, either good or bad. But as in such a 
method one slides too much into the commonplace and trite, whilst real mind quickly makes its 
escape in analysis, the end is that one gets imperceptibly to the relation of things which 
everybody knows. We prefer, therefore, to remain here more than usually incomplete and 
rhapsodical, content to have drawn attention to the importance of the subject in a general way, 
and to have pointed out the spirit in which the views given in this book have been conceived. 



CHAPTER IV. THE CHIEF MORAL POWERS 

THESE are The Talents of the Commander; The Military Virtue of the Army; Its National 
feeling. Which of these is the most important no one can tell in a general way, for it is very 
difficult to say anything in general of their strength, and still more difficult to compare the 
strength of one with that of another. The best plan is not to undervalue any of them, a fault 
which human judgment is prone to, sometimes on one side, sometimes on another, in its 
whimsical oscillations. It is better to satisfy ourselves of the undeniable efficacy of these three 
things by sufficient evidence from history. 

It is true, however, that in modern times the Armies of European states have arrived very 
much at a par as regards discipline and fitness for service, and that the conduct of War has — as 
philosophers would say — naturally developed itself, thereby become a method, common as it 
were to all Armies, so that even from Commanders there is nothing further to be expected in 
the way of application of special means of Art, in the limited sense (such as Frederick the 
Second's oblique order). Hence it cannot be denied that, as matters now stand, greater scope is 
afforded for the influence of National spirit and habituation of an army to War. A long peace 
may again alter all this.(*) 

(*) Written shortly after the Great Napoleonic campaigns. 

The national spirit of an Army (enthusiasm, fanatical zeal, faith, opinion) displays itself 
most in mountain warfare, where every one down to the common soldier is left to himself. On 
this account, a mountainous country is the best campaigning ground for popular levies. 

Expertness of an Army through training, and that well-tempered courage which holds the 
ranks together as if they had been cast in a mould, show their superiority in an open country. 
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The talent of a General has most room to display itself in a closely intersected, undulating 
country. In mountains he has too little command over the separate parts, and the direction of all 
is beyond his powers; in open plains it is simple and does not exceed those powers. 

According to these undeniable elective affinities, plans should be regulated. 



CHAPTER V. MILITARY VIRTUE OF AN ARMY 

THIS is distinguished from mere bravery, and still more from enthusiasm for the business of 
War. The first is certainly a necessary constituent part of it, but in the same way as bravery, 
which is a natural gift in some men, may arise in a soldier as a part of an Army from habit and 
custom, so with him it must also have a different direction from that which it has with others. It 
must lose that impulse to unbridled activity and exercise of force which is its characteristic in 
the individual, and submit itself to demands of a higher kind, to obedience, order, rule, and 
method. Enthusiasm for the profession gives life and greater fire to the military virtue of an 
Army, but does not necessarily constitute a part of it. 

War is a special business, and however general its relations may be, and even if all the male 
population of a country, capable of bearing arms, exercise this calling, still it always continues 
to be different and separate from the other pursuits which occupy the life of man. — To be 
imbued with a sense of the spirit and nature of this business, to make use of, to rouse, to 
assimilate into the system the powers which should be active in it, to penetrate completely into 
the nature of the business with the understanding, through exercise to gain confidence and 
expertness in it, to be completely given up to it, to pass out of the man into the part which it is 
assigned to us to play in War, that is the military virtue of an Army in the individual. 

However much pains may be taken to combine the soldier and the citizen in one and the 
same individual, whatever may be done to nationalise Wars, and however much we may 
imagine times have changed since the days of the old Condottieri, never will it be possible to 
do away with the individuality of the business; and if that cannot be done, then those who 
belong to it, as long as they belong to it, will always look upon themselves as a kind of guild, 
in the regulations, laws and customs in which the "Spirit of War" by preference finds its 
expression. And so it is in fact. Even with the most decided inclination to look at War from the 
highest point of view, it would be very wrong to look down upon this corporate spirit (e'sprit 
de corps) which may and should exist more or less in every Army. This corporate spirit forms 
the bond of union between the natural forces which are active in that which we have called 
military virtue. The crystals of military virtue have a greater affinity for the spirit of a 
corporate body than for anything else. 

An Army which preserves its usual formations under the heaviest fire, which is never 
shaken by imaginary fears, and in the face of real danger disputes the ground inch by inch, 
which, proud in the feeling of its victories, never loses its sense of obedience, its respect for 
and confidence in its leaders, even under the depressing effects of defeat; an Army with all its 
physical powers, inured to privations and fatigue by exercise, like the muscles of an athlete; an 
Army which looks upon all its toils as the means to victory, not as a curse which hovers over 
its standards, and which is always reminded of its duties and virtues by the short catechism of 
one idea, namely the HONOUR OF ITS ARMS; — Such an Army is imbued with the true 
military spirit. 

Soldiers may fight bravely like the Vende'ans, and do great things like the Swiss, the 
Americans, or Spaniards, without displaying this military virtue. A Commander may also be 
successful at the head of standing Armies, like Eugene and Marlborough, without enjoying the 
benefit of its assistance; we must not, therefore, say that a successful War without it cannot be 
imagined; and we draw especial attention to that point, in order the more to individualise the 
conception which is here brought forward, that the idea may not dissolve into a generalisation 
and that it may not be thought that military virtue is in the end everything. It is not so. Military 
virtue in an Army is a definite moral power which may be supposed wanting, and the influence 
of which may therefore be estimated — like any instrument the power of which may be 
calculated. 
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Having thus characterised it, we proceed to consider what can be predicated of its influence, 
and what are the means of gaining its assistance. 

Military virtue is for the parts, what the genius of the Commander is for the whole. The 
General can only guide the whole, not each separate part, and where he cannot guide the part, 
there military virtue must be its leader. A General is chosen by the reputation of his superior 
talents, the chief leaders of large masses after careful probation; but this probation diminishes 
as we descend the scale of rank, and in just the same measure we may reckon less and less 
upon individual talents; but what is wanting in this respect military virtue should supply. The 
natural qualities of a warlike people play just this part: BRAVERY, APTITUDE, POWERS 
OF ENDURANCE and ENTHUSIASM. 

These properties may therefore supply the place of military virtue, and vice versa, from 
which the following may be deduced: 

1. Military virtue is a quality of standing Armies only, but they require it the most. In 
national risings its place is supplied by natural qualities, which develop themselves there more 
rapidly. 

2. Standing Armies opposed to standing Armies, can more easily dispense with it, than a 
standing Army opposed to a national insurrection, for in that case, the troops are more 
scattered, and the divisions left more to themselves. But where an Army can be kept 
concentrated, the genius of the General takes a greater place, and supplies what is wanting in 
the spirit of the Army. Therefore generally military virtue becomes more necessary the more 
the theatre of operations and other circumstances make the War complicated, and cause the 
forces to be scattered. 

From these truths the only lesson to be derived is this, that if an Army is deficient in this 
quality, every endeavour should be made to simplify the operations of the War as much as 
possible, or to introduce double efficiency in the organisation of the Army in some other 
respect, and not to expect from the mere name of a standing Army, that which only the 
veritable thing itself can give. 

The military virtue of an Army is, therefore, one of the most important moral powers in 
War, and where it is wanting, we either see its place supplied by one of the others, such as the 
great superiority of generalship or popular enthusiasm, or we find the results not 
commensurate with the exertions made. — How much that is great, this spirit, this sterling 
worth of an army, this refining of ore into the polished metal, has already done, we see in the 
history of the Macedonians under Alexander, the Roman legions under Cesar, the Spanish 
infantry under Alexander Farnese, the Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII, the 
Prussians under Frederick the Great, and the French under Buonaparte. We must purposely 
shut our eyes against all historical proof, if we do not admit, that the astonishing successes of 
these Generals and their greatness in situations of extreme difficulty, were only possible with 
Armies possessing this virtue. 

This spirit can only be generated from two sources, and only by these two conjointly; the 
first is a succession of campaigns and great victories; the other is, an activity of the Army 
carried sometimes to the highest pitch. Only by these, does the soldier learn to know his 
powers. The more a General is in the habit of demanding from his troops, the surer he will be 
that his demands will be answered. The soldier is as proud of overcoming toil, as he is of 
surmounting danger. Therefore it is only in the soil of incessant activity and exertion that the 
germ will thrive, but also only in the sunshine of victory. Once it becomes a STRONG TREE, 
it will stand against the fiercest storms of misfortune and defeat, and even against the indolent 
inactivity of peace, at least for a time. It can therefore only be created in War, and under great 
Generals, but no doubt it may last at least for several generations, even under Generals of 
moderate capacity, and through considerable periods of peace. 

With this generous and noble spirit of union in a line of veteran troops, covered with scars 
and thoroughly inured to War, we must not compare the self-esteem and vanity of a standing 
Army,(*) held together merely by the glue of service-regulations and a drill book; a certain 
plodding earnestness and strict discipline may keep up military virtue for a long time, but can 
never create it; these things therefore have a certain value, but must not be over-rated. Order, 
smartness, good will, also a certain degree of pride and high feeling, are qualities of an Army 
formed in time of peace which are to be prized, but cannot stand alone. The whole retains the 
whole, and as with glass too quickly cooled, a single crack breaks the whole mass. Above all, 
the highest spirit in the world changes only too easily at the first check into depression, and 
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one might say into a kind of rhodomontade of alarm, the French sauve que peut. — Such an 
Army can only achieve something through its leader, never by itself It must be led with double 
caution, until by degrees, in victory and hardships, the strength grows into the full armour. 
Beware then of confusing the SPIRIT of an Army with its temper. 

(*) Clausewitz is, of course, thinking of the long-service 
standing armies of his own youth. Not of the short-service 
standing armies of to-day (EDITOR) . 



CHAPTER VI. BOLDNESS 

THE place and part which boldness takes in the dynamic system of powers, where it stands 
opposed to Foresight and prudence, has been stated in the chapter on the certainty of the result 
in order thereby to show, that theory has no right to restrict it by virtue of its legislative power. 

But this noble impulse, with which the human soul raises itself above the most formidable 
dangers, is to be regarded as an active principle peculiarly belonging to War. In fact, in what 
branch of human activity should boldness have a right of citizenship if not in War? 

From the transport-driver and the drummer up to the General, it is the noblest of virtues, the 
true steel which gives the weapon its edge and brilliancy. 

Let us admit in fact it has in War even its own prerogatives. Over and above the result of the 
calculation of space, time, and quantity, we must allow a certain percentage which boldness 
derives from the weakness of others, whenever it gains the mastery. It is therefore, virtually, a 
creative power. This is not difficult to demonstrate philosophically. As often as boldness 
encounters hesitation, the probability of the result is of necessity in its favour, because the very 
state of hesitation implies a loss of equilibrium already. It is only when it encounters cautious 
foresight — which we may say is just as bold, at all events just as strong and powerful as 
itself — that it is at a disadvantage; such cases, however, rarely occur. Out of the whole 
multitude of prudent men in the world, the great majority are so from timidity. 

Amongst large masses, boldness is a force, the special cultivation of which can never be to 
the detriment of other forces, because the great mass is bound to a higher will by the frame- 
work and joints of the order of battle and of the service, and therefore is guided by an 
intelligent power which is extraneous. Boldness is therefore here only like a spring held down 
until its action is required. 

The higher the rank the more necessary it is that boldness should be accompanied by a 
reflective mind, that it may not be a mere blind outburst of passion to no purpose; for with 
increase of rank it becomes always less a matter of self-sacrifice and more a matter of the 
preservation of others, and the good of the whole. Where regulations of the service, as a kind 
of second nature, prescribe for the masses, reflection must be the guide of the General, and in 
his case individual boldness in action may easily become a fault. Still, at the same time, it is a 
fine failing, and must not be looked at in the same light as any other. Happy the Army in which 
an untimely boldness frequently manifests itself; it is an exuberant growth which shows a rich 
soil. Even foolhardiness, that is boldness without an object, is not to be despised; in point of 
fact it is the same energy of feeling, only exercised as a kind of passion without any co- 
operation of the intelligent faculties. It is only when it strikes at the root of obedience, when it 
treats with contempt the orders of superior authority, that it must be repressed as a dangerous 
evil, not on its own account but on account of the act of disobedience, for there is nothing in 
War which is of GREATER IMPORTANCE THAN OBEDIENCE. 

The reader will readily agree with us that, supposing an equal degree of discernment to be 
forthcoming in a certain number of cases, a thousand times as many of them will end in 
disaster through over-anxiety as through boldness. 

One would suppose it natural that the interposition of a reasonable object should stimulate 
boldness, and therefore lessen its intrinsic merit, and yet the reverse is the case in reality. 

The intervention of lucid thought or the general supremacy of mind deprives the emotional 
forces of a great part of their power. On that account BOLDNESS BECOMES OF RARER 
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OCCURRENCE THE HIGHER WE ASCEND THE SCALE OF RANK, for whether the 
discernment and the understanding do or do not increase with these ranks still the 
Commanders, in their several stations as they rise, are pressed upon more and more severely 
by objective things, by relations and claims from without, so that they become the more 
perplexed the lower the degree of their individual intelligence. This so far as regards War is the 
chief foundation of the truth of the French proverb: — 

"Tel brille au second qui s' e'clipse an premier." 

Almost all the Generals who are represented in history as merely having attained to 
mediocrity, and as wanting in decision when in supreme command, are men celebrated in their 
antecedent career for their boldness and decision.(*) 

(*) Beaulieu, Benedek, Bazaine, Buller, Melas, Mack. &c. &c. 

In those motives to bold action which arise from the pressure of necessity we must make a 
distinction. Necessity has its degrees of intensity. If it lies near at hand, if the person acting is 
in the pursuit of his object driven into great dangers in order to escape others equally great, 
then we can only admire his resolution, which still has also its value. If a young man to show 
his skill in horsemanship leaps across a deep cleft, then he is bold; if he makes the same leap 
pursued by a troop of head-chopping Janissaries he is only resolute. But the farther off the 
necessity from the point of action, the greater the number of relations intervening which the 
mind has to traverse; in order to realise them, by so much the less does necessity take from 
boldness in action. If Frederick the Great, in the year 1756, saw that War was inevitable, and 
that he could only escape destruction by being beforehand with his enemies, it became 
necessary for him to commence the War himself, but at the same time it was certainly very 
bold: for few men in his position would have made up their minds to do so. 

Although Strategy is only the province of Generals-in-Chief or Commanders in the higher 
positions, still boldness in all the other branches of an Army is as little a matter of indifference 
to it as their other military virtues. With an Army belonging to a bold race, and in which the 
spirit of boldness has been always nourished, very different things may be undertaken than 
with one in which this virtue, is unknown; for that reason we have considered it in connection 
with an Army. But our subject is specially the boldness of the General, and yet we have not 
much to say about it after having described this military virtue in a general way to the best of 
our ability. 

The higher we rise in a position of command, the more of the mind, understanding, and 
penetration predominate in activity, the more therefore is boldness, which is a property of the 
feelings, kept in subjection, and for that reason we find it so rarely in the highest positions, but 
then, so much the more should it be admired. Boldness, directed by an overruling intelligence, 
is the stamp of the hero: this boldness does not consist in venturing directly against the nature 
of things, in a downright contempt of the laws of probability, but, if a choice is once made, in 
the rigorous adherence to that higher calculation which genius, the tact of judgment, has gone 
over with the speed of lightning. The more boldness lends wings to the mind and the 
discernment, so much the farther they will reach in their flight, so much the more 
comprehensive will be the view, the more exact the result, but certainly always only in the 
sense that with greater objects greater dangers are connected. The ordinary man, not to speak 
of the weak and irresolute, arrives at an exact result so far as such is possible without ocular 
demonstration, at most after diligent reflection in his chamber, at a distance from danger and 
responsibility. Let danger and responsibility draw close round him in every direction, then he 
loses the power of comprehensive vision, and if he retains this in any measure by the influence 
of others, still he will lose his power of DECISION, because in that point no one can help him. 

We think then that it is impossible to imagine a distinguished General without boldness, that 
is to say, that no man can become one who is not born with this power of the soul, and we 
therefore look upon it as the first requisite for such a career. How much of this inborn power, 
developed and moderated through education and the circumstances of life, is left when the man 
has attained a high position, is the second question. The greater this power still is, the stronger 
will genius be on the wing, the higher will be its flight. The risks become always greater, but 
the purpose grows with them. Whether its lines proceed out of and get their direction from a 
distant necessity, or whether they converge to the keystone of a building which ambition has 
planned, whether Frederick or Alexander acts, is much the same as regards the critical view. If 
the one excites the imagination more because it is bolder, the other pleases the understanding 
most, because it has in it more absolute necessity. 
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We have still to advert to one very important circumstance. 

The spirit of boldness can exist in an Army, either because it is in the people, or because it 
has been generated in a successful War conducted by able Generals. In the latter case it must of 
course be dispensed with at the commencement. 

Now in our days there is hardly any other means of educating the spirit of a people in this 
respect, except by War, and that too under bold Generals. By it alone can that effeminacy of 
feeling be counteracted, that propensity to seek for the enjoyment of comfort, which cause 
degeneracy in a people rising in prosperity and immersed in an extremely busy commerce. 

A Nation can hope to have a strong position in the political world only if its character and 
practice in actual War mutually support each other in constant reciprocal action. 



CHAPTER VII. PERSEVERANCE 

THE reader expects to hear of angles and lines, and finds, instead of these citizens of the 
scientific world, only people out of common life, such as he meets with every day in the street. 
And yet the author cannot make up his mind to become a hair's breadth more mathematical 
than the subject seems to him to require, and he is not alarmed at the surprise which the reader 
may show. 

In War more than anywhere else in the world things happen differently to what we had 
expected, and look differently when near, to what they did at a distance. With what serenity the 
architect can watch his work gradually rising and growing into his plan. The doctor although 
much more at the mercy of mysterious agencies and chances than the architect, still knows 
enough of the forms and effects of his means. In War, on the other hand, the Commander of an 
immense whole finds himself in a constant whirlpool of false and true information, of mistakes 
committed through fear, through negligence, through precipitation, of contraventions of his 
authority, either from mistaken or correct motives, from ill will, true or false sense of duty, 
indolence or exhaustion, of accidents which no mortal could have foreseen. In short, he is the 
victim of a hundred thousand impressions, of which the most have an intimidating, the fewest 
an encouraging tendency. By long experience in War, the tact is acquired of readily 
appreciating the value of these incidents; high courage and stability of character stand proof 
against them, as the rock resists the beating of the waves. He who would yield to these 
impressions would never carry out an undertaking, and on that account PERSEVERANCE in 
the proposed object, as long as there is no decided reason against it, is a most necessary 
counterpoise. Further, there is hardly any celebrated enterprise in War which was not achieved 
by endless exertion, pains, and privations; and as here the weakness of the physical and moral 
man is ever disposed to yield, only an immense force of will, which manifests itself in 
perseverance admired by present and future generations, can conduct to our goal. 



CHAPTER VIII. SUPERIORITY OF NUMBERS 

THIS is in tactics, as well as in Strategy, the most general principle of victory, and shall be 
examined by us first in its generality, for which we may be permitted the following exposition: 

Strategy fixes the point where, the time when, and the numerical force with which the battle 
is to be fought. By this triple determination it has therefore a very essential influence on the 
issue of the combat. If tactics has fought the battle, if the result is over, let it be victory or 
defeat, Strategy makes such use of it as can be made in accordance with the great object of the 
War. This object is naturally often a very distant one, seldom does it lie quite close at hand. A 
series of other objects subordinate themselves to it as means. These objects, which are at the 
same time means to a higher purpose, may be practically of various kinds; even the ultimate 
aim of the whole War may be a different one in every case. We shall make ourselves 
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acquainted with these things according as we come to know the separate objects which they 
come, in contact with; and it is not our intention here to embrace the whole subject by a 
complete enumeration of them, even if that were possible. We therefore let the employment of 
the battle stand over for the present. 

Even those things through which Strategy has an influence on the issue of the combat, 
inasmuch as it establishes the same, to a certain extent decrees them, are not so simple that 
they can be embraced in one single view. For as Strategy appoints time, place and force, it can 
do so in practice in many ways, each of which influences in a different manner the result of the 
combat as well as its consequences. Therefore we shall only get acquainted with this also by 
degrees, that is, through the subjects which more closely determine the application. 

If we strip the combat of all modifications which it may undergo according to its immediate 
purpose and the circumstances from which it proceeds, lastly if we set aside the valour of the 
troops, because that is a given quantity, then there remains only the bare conception of the 
combat, that is a combat without form, in which we distinguish nothing but the number of the 
combatants. 

This number will therefore determine victory. Now from the number of things above 
deducted to get to this point, it is shown that the superiority in numbers in a battle is only one 
of the factors employed to produce victory that therefore so far from having with the 
superiority in number obtained all, or even only the principal thing, we have perhaps got very 
little by it, according as the other circumstances which co-operate happen to vary. 

But this superiority has degrees, it may be imagined as twofold, threefold or fourfold, and 
every one sees, that by increasing in this way, it must (at last) overpower everything else. 

In such an aspect we grant, that the superiority in numbers is the most important factor in the 
result of a combat, only it must be sufficiently great to be a counterpoise to all the other co- 
operating circumstances. The direct result of this is, that the greatest possible number of troops 
should be brought into action at the decisive point. 

Whether the troops thus brought are sufficient or not, we have then done in this respect all 
that our means allowed. This is the first principle in Strategy, therefore in general as now 
stated, it is just as well suited for Greeks and Persians, or for Englishmen and Mahrattas, as for 
French and Germans. But we shall take a glance at our relations in Europe, as respects War, in 
order to arrive at some more definite idea on this subject. 

Here we find Armies much more alike in equipment, organisation, and practical skill of 
every kind. There only remains a difference in the military virtue of Armies, and in the talent 
of Generals which may fluctuate with time from side to side. If we go through the military 
history of modern Europe, we find no example of a Marathon. 

Frederick the Great beat 80,000 Austrians at Leuthen with about 30,000 men, and at 
Rosbach with 25,000 some 50,000 allies; these are however the only instances of victories 
gained against an enemy double, or more than double in numbers. Charles XII, in the battle of 
Narva, we cannot well quote, for the Russians were at that time hardly to be regarded as 
Europeans, also the principal circumstances, even of the battle, are too little known. 
Buonaparte had at Dresden 120,000 against 220,000, therefore not the double. At Kollin, 
Frederick the Great did not succeed, with 30,000 against 50,000 Austrians, neither did 
Buonaparte in the desperate battle of Leipsic, where he was 160,000 strong, against 280,000. 

From this we may infer, that it is very difficult in the present state of Europe, for the most 
talented General to gain a victory over an enemy double his strength. Now if we see double 
numbers prove such a weight in the scale against the greatest Generals, we may be sure, that in 
ordinary cases, in small as well as great combats, an important superiority of numbers, but 
which need not be over two to one, will be sufficient to ensure the victory, however 
disadvantageous other circumstances may be. Certainly, we may imagine a defile which even 
tenfold would not suffice to force, but in such a case it can be no question of a battle at all. 

We think, therefore, that under our conditions, as well as in all similar ones, the superiority 
at the decisive point is a matter of capital importance, and that this subject, in the generality of 
cases, is decidedly the most important of all. The strength at the decisive point depends on the 
absolute strength of the Army, and on skill in making use of it. 

The first rule is therefore to enter the field with an Army as strong as possible. This sounds 
very like a commonplace, but still it is really not so. 
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In order to show that for a long time the strength of forces was by no means regarded as a 
chief point, we need only observe, that in most, and even in the most detailed histories of the 
Wars in the eighteenth century, the strength of the Armies is either not given at all, or only 
incidentally, and in no case is any special value laid upon it. Tempelhof in his history of the 
Seven Years' War is the earliest writer who gives it regularly, but at the same time he does it 
only very superficially. 

Even Massenbach, in his manifold critical observations on the Prussian campaigns of 1793- 
94 in the Vosges, talks a great deal about hills and valleys, roads and footpaths, but does not 
say a syllable about mutual strength. 

Another proof lies in a wonderful notion which haunted the heads of many critical 
historians, according to which there was a certain size of an Army which was the best, a 
normal strength, beyond which the forces in excess were burdensome rather than serviceable. 

(*) 

(*) Tempelhof and Montalembert are the first we recollect as 
examples— the first in a passage of his first part, page 
148; the other in his correspondence relative to the plan of 
operations of the Russians in 1759. 

Lastly, there are a number of instances to be found, in which all the available forces were 
not really brought into the battle,(*) or into the War, because the superiority of numbers was 
not considered to have that importance which in the nature of things belongs to it. 

(*) The Prussians at Jena, 1806. Wellington at Waterloo. 

If we are thoroughly penetrated with the conviction that with a considerable superiority of 
numbers everything possible is to be effected, then it cannot fail that this clear conviction 
reacts on the preparations for the War, so as to make us appear in the field with as many troops 
as possible, and either to give us ourselves the superiority, or at least to guard against the 
enemy obtaining it. So much for what concerns the absolute force with which the War is to be 
conducted. 

The measure of this absolute force is determined by the Government; and although with this 
determination the real action of War commences, and it forms an essential part of the Strategy 
of the War, still in most cases the General who is to command these forces in the War must 
regard their absolute strength as a given quantity, whether it be that he has had no voice in 
fixing it, or that circumstances prevented a sufficient expansion being given to it. 

There remains nothing, therefore, where an absolute superiority is not attainable, but to 
produce a relative one at the decisive point, by making skilful use of what we have. 

The calculation of space and time appears as the most essential thing to this end — and this 
has caused that subject to be regarded as one which embraces nearly the whole art of using 
military forces. Indeed, some have gone so far as to ascribe to great strategists and tacticians a 
mental organ peculiarly adapted to this point. 

But the calculation of time and space, although it lies universally at the foundation of 
Strategy, and is to a certain extent its daily bread, is still neither the most difficult, nor the most 
decisive one. 

If we take an unprejudiced glance at military history, we shall find that the instances in 
which mistakes in such a calculation have proved the cause of serious losses are very rare, at 
least in Strategy. But if the conception of a skilful combination of time and space is fully to 
account for every instance of a resolute and active Commander beating several separate 
opponents with one and the same army (Frederick the Great, Buonaparte), then we perplex 
ourselves unnecessarily with conventional language. For the sake of clearness and the 
profitable use of conceptions, it is necessary that things should always be called by their right 
names. 

The right appreciation of their opponents (Daun, Schwartzenberg), the audacity to leave for 
a short space of time a small force only before them, energy in forced marches, boldness in 
sudden attacks, the intensified activity which great souls acquire in the moment of danger, 
these are the grounds of such victories; and what have these to do with the ability to make an 
exact calculation of two such simple things as time and space? 

But even this ricochetting play of forces, "when the victories at Rosbach and Montmirail 
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give the impulse to victories at Leuthen and Montereau," to which great Generals on the 
defensive have often trusted, is still, if we would be clear and exact, only a rare occurrence in 
history. 

Much more frequently the relative superiority — that is, the skilful assemblage of superior 
forces at the decisive point — has its foundation in the right appreciation of those points, in the 
judicious direction which by that means has been given to the forces from the very first, and in 
the resolution required to sacrifice the unimportant to the advantage of the important — that is, 
to keep the forces concentrated in an overpowering mass. In this, Frederick the Great and 
Buonaparte are particularly characteristic. 

We think we have now allotted to the superiority in numbers the importance which belongs 
to it; it is to be regarded as the fundamental idea, always to be aimed at before all and as far as 
possible. 

But to regard it on this account as a necessary condition of victory would be a complete 
misconception of our exposition; in the conclusion to be drawn from it there lies nothing more 
than the value which should attach to numerical strength in the combat. If that strength is made 
as great as possible, then the maxim is satisfied; a review of the total relations must then decide 
whether or not the combat is to be avoided for want of sufficient force.(*) 



(*) Owing to our freedom from invasion, and to the condition 
which arise in our Colonial Wars, we have not yet, in 
England, arrived at a correct appreciation of the value of 
superior numbers in War, and still adhere to the idea of an 
Army just "big enough, " which Clausewitz has so unsparingly 
ridiculed. (EDITOR.) 



FROM the subject of the foregoing chapter, the general endeavour to attain a relative 
superiority, there follows another endeavour which must consequently be just as general in its 
nature: this is the SURPRISE of the enemy. It lies more or less at the foundation of all 
undertakings, for without it the preponderance at the decisive point is not properly 
conceivable. 

The surprise is, therefore, not only the means to the attainment of numerical superiority; but 
it is also to be regarded as a substantive principle in itself, on account of its moral effect. When 
it is successful in a high degree, confusion and broken courage in the enemy's ranks are the 
consequences; and of the degree to which these multiply a success, there are examples enough, 
great and small. We are not now speaking of the particular surprise which belongs to the 
attack, but of the endeavour by measures generally, and especially by the distribution of forces, 
to surprise the enemy, which can be imagined just as well in the defensive, and which in the 
tactical defence particularly is a chief point. 

We say, surprise lies at the foundation of all undertakings without exception, only in very 
different degrees according to the nature of the undertaking and other circumstances. 

This difference, indeed, originates in the properties or peculiarities of the Army and its 
Commander, in those even of the Government. 

Secrecy and rapidity are the two factors in this product and these suppose in the Government 
and the Commander-in-Chief great energy, and on the part of the Army a high sense of 
military duty. With effeminacy and loose principles it is in vain to calculate upon a surprise. 
But so general, indeed so indispensable, as is this endeavour, and true as it is that it is never 
wholly unproductive of effect, still it is not the less true that it seldom succeeds to a 
REMARKABLE degree, and this follows from the nature of the idea itself. We should form an 
erroneous conception if we believed that by this means chiefly there is much to be attained in 
War. In idea it promises a great deal; in the execution it generally sticks fast by the friction of 
the whole machine. 

In tactics the surprise is much more at home, for the very natural reason that all times and 
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spaces are on a smaller scale. It will, therefore, in Strategy be the more feasible in 
proportion as the measures lie nearer to the province of tactics, and more difficult the higher up 
they lie towards the province of policy. 

The preparations for a War usually occupy several months; the assembly of an Army at its 
principal positions requires generally the formation of depots and magazines, and long 
marches, the object of which can be guessed soon enough. 

It therefore rarely happens that one State surprises another by a War, or by the direction 
which it gives the mass of its forces. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when War 
turned very much upon sieges, it was a frequent aim, and quite a peculiar and important 
chapter in the Art of War, to invest a strong place unexpectedly, but even that only rarely 
succeeded.(*) 

(*) Railways, steamships, and telegraphs have, however, 
enormously modified the relative importance and 
practicability of surprise. (EDITOR.) 

On the other hand, with things which can be done in a day or two, a surprise is much more 
conceivable, and, therefore, also it is often not difficult thus to gain a march upon the enemy, 
and thereby a position, a point of country, a road, &c. But it is evident that what surprise gains 
in this way in easy execution, it loses in the efficacy, as the greater the efficacy the greater 
always the difficulty of execution. Whoever thinks that with such surprises on a small scale, he 
may connect great results — as, for example, the gain of a battle, the capture of an important 
magazine — believes in something which it is certainly very possible to imagine, but for which 
there is no warrant in history; for there are upon the whole very few instances where anything 
great has resulted from such surprises; from which we may justly conclude that inherent 
difficulties lie in the way of their success. 

Certainly, whoever would consult history on such points must not depend on sundry battle 
steeds of historical critics, on their wise dicta and self-complacent terminology, but look at 
facts with his own eyes. There is, for instance, a certain day in the campaign in Silesia, 1761, 
which, in this respect, has attained a kind of notoriety. It is the 22nd July, on which Frederick 
the Great gained on Laudon the march to Nossen, near Neisse, by which, as is said, the 
junction of the Austrian and Russian armies in Upper Silesia became impossible, and, 
therefore, a period of four weeks was gained by the King. Whoever reads over this occurrence 
carefully in the principal histories,(*) and considers it impartially, will, in the march of the 
22nd July, never find this importance; and generally in the whole of the fashionable logic on 
this subject, he will see nothing but contradictions; but in the proceedings of Laudon, in this 
renowned period of manoeuvres, much that is unaccountable. How could one, with a thirst for 
truth, and clear conviction, accept such historical evidence? 

(*) Tempelhof, The Veteran, Frederick the Great. Compare 
also (Clausewitz) "Hinterlassene Werke, " vol. x., p. 158. 

When we promise ourselves great effects in a campaign from the principle of surprising, we 
think upon great activity, rapid resolutions, and forced marches, as the means of producing 
them; but that these things, even when forthcoming in a very high degree, will not always 
produce the desired effect, we see in examples given by Generals, who may be allowed to have 
had the greatest talent in the use of these means, Frederick the Great and Buonaparte. The first 
when he left Dresden so suddenly in July 1760, and falling upon Lascy, then turned against 
Dresden, gained nothing by the whole of that intermezzo, but rather placed his affairs in a 
condition notably worse, as the fortress Glatz fell in the meantime. 

In 1813, Buonaparte turned suddenly from Dresden twice against Bluecher, to say nothing 
of his incursion into Bohemia from Upper Lusatia, and both times without in the least attaining 
his object. They were blows in the air which only cost him time and force, and might have 
placed him in a dangerous position in Dresden. 

Therefore, even in this field, a surprise does not necessarily meet with great success through 
the mere activity, energy, and resolution of the Commander; it must be favoured by other 
circumstances. But we by no means deny that there can be success; we only connect with it a 
necessity of favourable circumstances, which, certainly do not occur very frequently, and 
which the Commander can seldom bring about himself. 

Just those two Generals afford each a striking illustration of this. We take first Buonaparte in 
his famous enterprise against Bluecher's Army in February 1814, when it was separated from 
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the Grand Army, and descending the Marne. It would not be easy to find a two days' march 
to surprise the enemy productive of greater results than this; Bluecher's Army, extended over a 
distance of three days' march, was beaten in detail, and suffered a loss nearly equal to that of 
defeat in a great battle. This was completely the effect of a surprise, for if Bluecher had 
thought of such a near possibility of an attack from Buonaparte(*) he would have organised his 
march quite differently. To this mistake of Bluecher's the result is to be attributed. Buonaparte 
did not know all these circumstances, and so there was a piece of good fortune that mixed itself 
up in his favour. 

(*) Bluecher believed his march to be covered by Pahlen's 
Cossacks, but these had been withdrawn without warning to 
him by the Grand Army Headquarters under Schwart zenberg . 

It is the same with the battle of Liegnitz, 1760. Frederick the Great gained this fine victory 
through altering during the night a position which he had just before taken up. Laudon was 
through this completely surprised, and lost 70 pieces of artillery and 10,000 men. Although 
Frederick the Great had at this time adopted the principle of moving backwards and forwards 
in order to make a battle impossible, or at least to disconcert the enemy's plans, still the 
alteration of position on the night of the 14-15 was not made exactly with that intention, but as 
the King himself says, because the position of the 14th did not please him. Here, therefore, also 
chance was hard at work; without this happy conjunction of the attack and the change of 
position in the night, and the difficult nature of the country, the result would not have been the 
same. 

Also in the higher and highest province of Strategy there are some instances of surprises 
fruitful in results. We shall only cite the brilliant marches of the Great Elector against the 
Swedes from Franconia to Pomerania and from the Mark (Brandenburg) to the Pregel in 1757, 
and the celebrated passage of the Alps by Buonaparte, 1800. In the latter case an Army gave 
up its whole theatre of war by a capitulation, and in 1757 another Army was very near giving 
up its theatre of war and itself as well. Lastly, as an instance of a War wholly unexpected, we 
may bring forward the invasion of Silesia by Frederick the Great. Great and powerful are here 
the results everywhere, but such events are not common in history if we do not confuse with 
them cases in which a State, for want of activity and energy (Saxony 1756, and Russia, 1812), 
has not completed its preparations in time. 

Now there still remains an observation which concerns the essence of the thing. A surprise 
can only be effected by that party which gives the law to the other; and he who is in the right 
gives the law. If we surprise the adversary by a wrong measure, then instead of reaping good 
results, we may have to bear a sound blow in return; in any case the adversary need not trouble 
himself much about our surprise, he has in our mistake the means of turning off the evil. As the 
offensive includes in itself much more positive action than the defensive, so the surprise is 
certainly more in its place with the assailant, but by no means invariably, as we shall hereafter 
see. Mutual surprises by the offensive and defensive may therefore meet, and then that one will 
have the advantage who has hit the nail on the head the best. 

So should it be, but practical life does not keep to this line so exactly, and that for a very 
simple reason. The moral effects which attend a surprise often convert the worst case into a 
good one for the side they favour, and do not allow the other to make any regular 
determination. We have here in view more than anywhere else not only the chief Commander, 
but each single one, because a surprise has the effect in particular of greatly loosening unity, so 
that the individuality of each separate leader easily comes to light. 

Much depends here on the general relation in which the two parties stand to each other. If 
the one side through a general moral superiority can intimidate and outdo the other, then he 
can make use of the surprise with more success, and even reap good fruit where properly he 
should come to ruin. 



CHAPTER X. STRATAGEM 

STRATAGEM implies a concealed intention, and therefore is opposed to straightforward 
dealing, in the same way as wit is the opposite of direct proof. It has therefore nothing in 
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common with means of persuasion, of self-interest, of force, but a great deal to do with 
deceit, because that likewise conceals its object. It is itself a deceit as well when it is done, but 
still it differs from what is commonly called deceit, in this respect that there is no direct breach 
of word. The deceiver by stratagem leaves it to the person himself whom he is deceiving to 
commit the errors of understanding which at last, flowing into ONE result, suddenly change 
the nature of things in his eyes. We may therefore say, as nit is a sleight of hand with ideas and 
conceptions, so stratagem is a sleight of hand with actions. 

At first sight it appears as if Strategy had not improperly derived its name from stratagem; 
and that, with all the real and apparent changes which the whole character of War has 
undergone since the time of the Greeks, this term still points to its real nature. 

If we leave to tactics the actual delivery of the blow, the battle itself, and look upon Strategy 
as the art of using this means with skill, then besides the forces of the character, such as 
burning ambition which always presses like a spring, a strong will which hardly bends &c. 
Sec., there seems no subjective quality so suited to guide and inspire strategic activity as 
stratagem. The general tendency to surprise, treated of in the foregoing chapter, points to this 
conclusion, for there is a degree of stratagem, be it ever so small, which lies at the foundation 
of every attempt to surprise. 

But however much we feel a desire to see the actors in War outdo each other in hidden 
activity, readiness, and stratagem, still we must admit that these qualities show themselves but 
little in history, and have rarely been able to work their way to the surface from amongst the 
mass of relations and circumstances. 

The explanation of this is obvious, and it is almost identical with the subject matter of the 
preceding chapter. 

Strategy knows no other activity than the regulating of combat with the measures which 
relate to it. It has no concern, like ordinary life, with transactions which consist merely of 
words — that is, in expressions, declarations, Sec. But these, which are very inexpensive, are 
chiefly the means with which the wily one takes in those he practises upon. 

That which there is like it in War, plans and orders given merely as make-believers, false 
reports sent on purpose to the enemy — is usually of so little effect in the strategic field that it is 
only resorted to in particular cases which offer of themselves, therefore cannot be regarded as 
spontaneous action which emanates from the leader. 

But such measures as carrying out the arrangements for a battle, so far as to impose upon the 
enemy, require a considerable expenditure of time and power; of course, the greater the 
impression to be made, the greater the expenditure in these respects. And as this is usually not 
given for the purpose, very few demonstrations, so-called, in Strategy, effect the object for 
which they are designed. In fact, it is dangerous to detach large forces for any length of time 
merely for a trick, because there is always the risk of its being done in vain, and then these 
forces are wanted at the decisive point. 

The chief actor in War is always thoroughly sensible of this sober truth, and therefore he has 
no desire to play at tricks of agility. The bitter earnestness of necessity presses so fully into 
direct action that there is no room for that game. In a word, the pieces on the strategical chess- 
board want that mobility which is the element of stratagem and subtility. 

The conclusion which we draw, is that a correct and penetrating eye is a more necessary and 
more useful quality for a General than craftiness, although that also does no harm if it does not 
exist at the expense of necessary qualities of the heart, which is only too often the case. 

But the weaker the forces become which are under the command of Strategy, so much the 
more they become adapted for stratagem, so that to the quite feeble and little, for whom no 
prudence, no sagacity is any longer sufficient at the point where all art seems to forsake him, 
stratagem offers itself as a last resource. The more helpless his situation, the more everything 
presses towards one single, desperate blow, the more readily stratagem comes to the aid of his 
boldness. Let loose from all further calculations, freed from all concern for the future, boldness 
and stratagem intensify each other, and thus collect at one point an infinitesimal glimmering of 
hope into a single ray, which may likewise serve to kindle a flame. 
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CHAPTER XL ASSEMBLY OF FORCES IN SPACE 

THE best Strategy is ALWAYS TO BE VERY STRONG, first generally then at the 
decisive point. Therefore, apart from the energy which creates the Army, a work which is not 
always done by the General, there is no more imperative and no simpler law for Strategy than 
to KEEP THE FORCES CONCENTRATED.— No portion is to be separated from the main 
body unless called away by some urgent necessity. On this maxim we stand firm, and look 
upon it as a guide to be depended upon. What are the reasonable grounds on which a 
detachment of forces may be made we shall learn by degrees. Then we shall also see that this 
principle cannot have the same general effects in every War, but that these are different 
according to the means and end. 

It seems incredible, and yet it has happened a hundred times, that troops have been divided 
and separated merely through a mysterious feeling of conventional manner, without any clear 
perception of the reason. 

If the concentration of the whole force is acknowledged as the norm, and every division and 
separation as an exception which must be justified, then not only will that folly be completely 
avoided, but also many an erroneous ground for separating troops will be barred admission. 



CHAPTER XII. ASSEMBLY OF FORCES IN TIME 

WE have here to deal with a conception which in real life diffuses many kinds of illusory 
light. A clear definition and development of the idea is therefore necessary, and we hope to be 
allowed a short analysis. 

War is the shock of two opposing forces in collision with each other, from which it follows 
as a matter of course that the stronger not only destroys the other, but carries it forward with it 
in its movement. This fundamentally admits of no successive action of powers, but makes the 
simultaneous application of all forces intended for the shock appear as a primordial law of 
War. 

So it is in reality, but only so far as the struggle resembles also in practice a mechanical 
shock, but when it consists in a lasting, mutual action of destructive forces, then we can 
certainly imagine a successive action of forces. This is the case in tactics, principally because 
firearms form the basis of all tactics, but also for other reasons as well. If in a fire combat 1000 
men are opposed to 500, then the gross loss is calculated from the amount of the enemy's force 
and our own; 1000 men fire twice as many shots as 500, but more shots will take effect on the 
1000 than on the 500 because it is assumed that they stand in closer order than the other. If we 
were to suppose the number of hits to be double, then the losses on each side would be equal. 
From the 500 there would be for example 200 disabled, and out of the body of 1000 likewise 
the same; now if the 500 had kept another body of equal number quite out of fire, then both 
sides would have 800 effective men; but of these, on the one side there would be 500 men 
quite fresh, fully supplied with ammunition, and in their full vigour; on the other side only 800 
all alike shaken in their order, in want of sufficient ammunition and weakened in physical 
force. The assumption that the 1000 men merely on account of their greater number would lose 
twice as many as 500 would have lost in their place, is certainly not correct; therefore the 
greater loss which the side suffers that has placed the half of its force in reserve, must be 
regarded as a disadvantage in that original formation; further it must be admitted, that in the 
generality of cases the 1000 men would have the advantage at the first commencement of 
being able to drive their opponent out of his position and force him to a retrograde movement; 
now, whether these two advantages are a counterpoise to the disadvantage of finding ourselves 
with 800 men to a certain extent disorganised by the combat, opposed to an enemy who is not 
materially weaker in numbers and who has 500 quite fresh troops, is one that cannot be 
decided by pursuing an analysis further, we must here rely upon experience, and there will 
scarcely be an officer experienced in War who will not in the generality of cases assign the 
advantage to that side which has the fresh troops. 

In this way it becomes evident how the employment of too many forces in combat may be 
disadvantageous; for whatever advantages the superiority may give in the first moment, we 
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may have to pay dearly for in the next. 

But this danger only endures as long as the disorder, the state of confusion and weakness 
lasts, in a word, up to the crisis which every combat brings with it even for the conqueror. 
Within the duration of this relaxed state of exhaustion, the appearance of a proportionate 
number of fresh troops is decisive. 

But when this disordering effect of victory stops, and therefore only the moral superiority 
remains which every victory gives, then it is no longer possible for fresh troops to restore the 
combat, they would only be carried along in the general movement; a beaten Army cannot be 
brought back to victory a day after by means of a strong reserve. Here we find ourselves at the 
source of a highly material difference between tactics and strategy. 

The tactical results, the results within the four corners of the battle, and before its close, lie 
for the most part within the limits of that period of disorder and weakness. But the strategic 
result, that is to say, the result of the total combat, of the victories realised, let them be small or 
great, lies completely (beyond) outside of that period. It is only when the results of partial 
combats have bound themselves together into an independent whole, that the strategic result 
appears, but then, the state of crisis is over, the forces have resumed their original form, and 
are now only weakened to the extent of those actually destroyed (placed hors de combat). 

The consequence of this difference is, that tactics can make a continued use of forces, 
Strategy only a simultaneous one.(*) 

(*) See chaps, xiii., and xiv., Book III and chap. xxix. 
Book V.-TR. 

If I cannot, in tactics, decide all by the first success, if I have to fear the next moment, it 
follows of itself that I employ only so much of my force for the success of the first moment as 
appears sufficient for that object, and keep the rest beyond the reach of fire or conflict of any 
kind, in order to be able to oppose fresh troops to fresh, or with such to overcome those that 
are exhausted. But it is not so in Strategy. Partly, as we have just shown, it has not so much 
reason to fear a reaction after a success realised, because with that success the crisis stops; 
partly all the forces strategically employed are not necessarily weakened. Only so much of 
them as have been tactically in conflict with the enemy's force, that is, engaged in partial 
combat, are weakened by it; consequently, only so much as was unavoidably necessary, but by 
no means all which was strategically in conflict with the enemy, unless tactics has expended 
them unnecessarily. Corps which, on account of the general superiority in numbers, have either 
been little or not at all engaged, whose presence alone has assisted in the result, are after the 
decision the same as they were before, and for new enterprises as efficient as if they had been 
entirely inactive. How greatly such corps which thus constitute our excess may contribute to 
the total success is evident in itself; indeed, it is not difficult to see how they may even 
diminish considerably the loss of the forces engaged in tactical, conflict on our side. 

If, therefore, in Strategy the loss does not increase with the number of the troops employed, 
but is often diminished by it, and if, as a natural consequence, the decision in our favor is, by 
that means, the more certain, then it follows naturally that in Strategy we can never employ too 
many forces, and consequently also that they must be applied simultaneously to the immediate 
purpose. 

But we must vindicate this proposition upon another ground. We have hitherto only spoken 
of the combat itself; it is the real activity in War, but men, time, and space, which appear as the 
elements of this activity, must, at the same time, be kept in view, and the results of their 
influence brought into consideration also. 

Fatigue, exertion, and privation constitute in War a special principle of destruction, not 
essentially belonging to contest, but more or less inseparably bound up with it, and certainly 
one which especially belongs to Strategy. They no doubt exist in tactics as well, and perhaps 
there in the highest degree; but as the duration of the tactical acts is shorter, therefore the small 
effects of exertion and privation on them can come but little into consideration. But in Strategy 
on the other hand, where time and space, are on a larger scale, their influence is not only 
always very considerable, but often quite decisive. It is not at all uncommon for a victorious 
Army to lose many more by sickness than on the field of battle. 

If, therefore, we look at this sphere of destruction in Strategy in the same manner as we have 
considered that of fire and close combat in tactics, then we may well imagine that everything 
which comes within its vortex will, at the end of the campaign or of any other strategic period, 
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be reduced to a state of weakness, which makes the arrival of a fresh force decisive. We 
might therefore conclude that there is a motive in the one case as well as the other to strive for 
the first success with as few forces as possible, in order to keep up this fresh force for the last. 

In order to estimate exactly this conclusion, which, in many cases in practice, will have a 
great appearance of truth, we must direct our attention to the separate ideas which it contains. 
In the first place, we must not confuse the notion of reinforcement with that of fresh unused 
troops. There are few campaigns at the end of which an increase of force is not earnestly 
desired by the conqueror as well as the conquered, and indeed should appear decisive; but that 
is not the point here, for that increase of force could not be necessary if the force had been so 
much larger at the first. But it would be contrary to all experience to suppose that an Army 
coming fresh into the field is to be esteemed higher in point of moral value than an Army 
already in the field, just as a tactical reserve is more to be esteemed than a body of troops 
which has been already severely handled in the fight. Just as much as an unfortunate campaign 
lowers the courage and moral powers of an Army, a successful one raises these elements in 
their value. In the generality of cases, therefore, these influences are compensated, and then 
there remains over and above as clear gain the habituation to War. We should besides look 
more here to successful than to unsuccessful campaigns, because when the greater probability 
of the latter may be seen beforehand, without doubt forces are wanted, and, therefore, the 
reserving a portion for future use is out of the question. 

This point being settled, then the question is, Do the losses which a force sustains through 
fatigues and privations increase in proportion to the size of the force, as is the case in a 
combat? And to that we answer "No." 

The fatigues of War result in a great measure from the dangers with which every moment of 
the act of War is more or less impregnated. To encounter these dangers at all points, to proceed 
onwards with security in the execution of one's plans, gives employment to a multitude of 
agencies which make up the tactical and strategic service of the Army. This service is more 
difficult the weaker an Army is, and easier as its numerical superiority over that of the enemy 
increases. Who can doubt this? A campaign against a much weaker enemy will therefore cost 
smaller efforts than against one just as strong or stronger. 

So much for the fatigues. It is somewhat different with the privations; they consist chiefly of 
two things, the want of food, and the want of shelter for the troops, either in quarters or in 
suitable camps. Both these wants will no doubt be greater in proportion as the number of men 
on one spot is greater. But does not the superiority in force afford also the best means of 
spreading out and finding more room, and therefore more means of subsistence and shelter? 

If Buonaparte, in his invasion of Russia in 1812, concentrated his Army in great masses 
upon one single road in a manner never heard of before, and thus caused privations equally 
unparalleled, we must ascribe it to his maxim THAT IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO BE TOO 
STRONG AT THE DECISIVE POINT. Whether in this instance he did not strain the principle 
too far is a question which would be out of place here; but it is certain that, if he had made a 
point of avoiding the distress which was by that means brought about, he had only to advance 
on a greater breadth of front. Room was not wanted for the purpose in Russia, and in very few 
cases can it be wanted. Therefore, from this no ground can be deduced to prove that the 
simultaneous employment of very superior forces must produce greater weakening. But now, 
supposing that in spite of the general relief afforded by setting apart a portion of the Army, 
wind and weather and the toils of War had produced a diminution even on the part which as a 
spare force had been reserved for later use, still we must take a comprehensive general view of 
the whole, and therefore ask, Will this diminution of force suffice to counterbalance the gain in 
forces, which we, through our superiority in numbers, may be able to make in more ways than 
one? 

But there still remains a most important point to be noticed. In a partial combat, the force 
required to obtain a great result can be approximately estimated without much difficulty, and, 
consequently, we can form an idea of what is superfluous. In Strategy this may be said to be 
impossible, because the strategic result has no such well-defined object and no such 
circumscribed limits as the tactical. Thus what can be looked upon in tactics as an excess of 
power, must be regarded in Strategy as a means to give expansion to success, if opportunity 
offers for it; with the magnitude of the success the gain in force increases at the same time, and 
in this way the superiority of numbers may soon reach a point which the most careful economy 
of forces could never have attained. 

By means of his enormous numerical superiority, Buonaparte was enabled to reach Moscow 
in 1812, and to take that central capital. Had he by means of this superiority succeeded in 
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completely defeating the Russian Army, he would, in all probability, have concluded a 
peace in Moscow which in any other way was much less attainable. This example is used to 
explain the idea, not to prove it, which would require a circumstantial demonstration, for 
which this is not the place.(*) 

(*) Compare Book VII., second edition, p. 56. 

All these reflections bear merely upon the idea of a successive employment of forces, and 
not upon the conception of a reserve properly so called, which they, no doubt, come in contact 
with throughout, but which, as we shall see in the following chapter, is connected with some 
other considerations. 

What we desire to establish here is, that if in tactics the military force through the mere 
duration of actual employment suffers a diminution of power, if time, therefore, appears as a 
factor in the result, this is not the case in Strategy in a material degree. The destructive effects 
which are also produced upon the forces in Strategy by time, are partly diminished through 
their mass, partly made good in other ways, and, therefore, in Strategy it cannot be an object to 
make time an ally on its own account by bringing troops successively into action. 

We say on "its own account," for the influence which time, on account of other 
circumstances which it brings about but which are different from itself can have, indeed must 
necessarily have, for one of the two parties, is quite another thing, is anything but indifferent or 
unimportant, and will be the subject of consideration hereafter. 

The rule which we have been seeking to set forth is, therefore, that all forces which are 
available and destined for a strategic object should be SIMULTANEOUSLY applied to it; and 
this application will be so much the more complete the more everything is compressed into one 
act and into one movement. 

But still there is in Strategy a renewal of effort and a persistent action which, as a chief 
means towards the ultimate success, is more particularly not to be overlooked, it is the 
CONTINUAL DEVELOPMENT OF NEW FORCES. This is also the subject of another 
chapter, and we only refer to it here in order to prevent the reader from having something in 
view of which we have not been speaking. 

We now turn to a subject very closely connected with our present considerations, which 
must be settled before full light can be thrown on the whole, we mean the STRATEGIC 
RESERVE. 



CHAPTER XIII. STRATEGIC RESERVE 

A RESERVE has two objects which are very distinct from each other, namely, first, the 
prolongation and renewal of the combat, and secondly, for use in case of unforeseen events. 
The first object implies the utility of a successive application of forces, and on that account 
cannot occur in Strategy. Cases in which a corps is sent to succour a point which is supposed 
to be about to fall are plainly to be placed in the category of the second object, as the resistance 
which has to be offered here could not have been sufficiently foreseen. But a corps which is 
destined expressly to prolong the combat, and with that object in view is placed in rear, would 
be only a corps placed out of reach of fire, but under the command and at the disposition of the 
General Commanding in the action, and accordingly would be a tactical and not a strategic 
reserve. 

But the necessity for a force ready for unforeseen events may also take place in Strategy, 
and consequently there may also be a strategic reserve, but only where unforeseen events are 
imaginable. In tactics, where the enemy's measures are generally first ascertained by direct 
sight, and where they may be concealed by every wood, every fold of undulating ground, we 
must naturally always be alive, more or less, to the possibility of unforeseen events, in order to 
strengthen, subsequently, those points which appear too weak, and, in fact, to modify generally 
the disposition of our troops, so as to make it correspond better to that of the enemy. 

Such cases must also happen in Strategy, because the strategic act is directly linked to the 
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tactical. In Strategy also many a measure is first adopted in consequence of what is actually 
seen, or in consequence of uncertain reports arriving from day to day, or even from hour to 
hour, and lastly, from the actual results of the combats it is, therefore, an essential condition of 
strategic command that, according to the degree of uncertainty, forces must be kept in reserve 
against future contingencies. 

In the defensive generally, but particularly in the defence of certain obstacles of ground, like 
rivers, hills, &c, such contingencies, as is well known, happen constantly. 

But this uncertainty diminishes in proportion as the strategic activity has less of the tactical 
character, and ceases almost altogether in those regions where it borders on politics. 

The direction in which the enemy leads his columns to the combat can be perceived by 
actual sight only; where he intends to pass a river is learnt from a few preparations which are 
made shortly before; the line by which he proposes to invade our country is usually announced 
by all the newspapers before a pistol shot has been fired. The greater the nature of the measure 
the less it will take the enemy by surprise. Time and space are so considerable, the 
circumstances out of which the action proceeds so public and little susceptible of alteration, 
that the coming event is either made known in good time, or can be discovered with reasonable 
certainty. 

On the other hand the use of a reserve in this province of Strategy, even if one were 
available, will always be less efficacious the more the measure has a tendency towards being 
one of a general nature. 

We have seen that the decision of a partial combat is nothing in itself, but that all partial 
combats only find their complete solution in the decision of the total combat. 

But even this decision of the total combat has only a relative meaning of many different 
gradations, according as the force over which the victory has been gained forms a more or less 
great and important part of the whole. The lost battle of a corps may be repaired by the victory 
of the Army. Even the lost battle of an Army may not only be counterbalanced by the gain of a 
more important one, but converted into a fortunate event (the two days of Kulm, August 29 
and 30, 1813(*)). No one can doubt this; but it is just as clear that the weight of each victory 
(the successful issue of each total combat) is so much the more substantial the more important 
the part conquered, and that therefore the possibility of repairing the loss by subsequent events 
diminishes in the same proportion. In another place we shall have to examine this more in 
detail; it suffices for the present to have drawn attention to the indubitable existence of this 
progression. 

(*) Refers to the destruction of Vandamme ' s column, which 
had been sent unsupported to intercept the retreat of the 
Austrians and Prussians from Dresden— but was forgotten by 
Napoleon .-EDITOR. 

If we now add lastly to these two considerations the third, which is, that if the persistent use 
of forces in tactics always shifts the great result to the end of the whole act, law of the 
simultaneous use of the forces in Strategy, on the contrary, lets the principal result (which need 
not be the final one) take place almost always at the commencement of the great (or whole) 
act, then in these three results we have grounds sufficient to find strategic reserves always 
more superfluous, always more useless, always more dangerous, the more general their 
destination. 

The point where the idea of a strategic reserve begins to become inconsistent is not difficult 
to determine: it lies in the SUPREME DECISION. Employment must be given to all the forces 
within the space of the supreme decision, and every reserve (active force available) which is 
only intended for use after that decision is opposed to common sense. 

If, therefore, tactics has in its reserves the means of not only meeting unforeseen 
dispositions on the part of the enemy, but also of repairing that which never can be foreseen, 
the result of the combat, should that be unfortunate; Strategy on the other hand must, at least as 
far as relates to the capital result, renounce the use of these means. As A rule, it can only repair 
the losses sustained at one point by advantages gained at another, in a few cases by moving 
troops from one point to another; the idea of preparing for such reverses by placing forces in 
reserve beforehand, can never be entertained in Strategy. 

We have pointed out as an absurdity the idea of a strategic reserve which is not to co-operate 
in the capital result, and as it is so beyond a doubt, we should not have been led into such an 
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analysis as we have made in these two chapters, were it not that, in the disguise of other 
ideas, it looks like something better, and frequently makes its appearance. One person sees in it 
the acme of strategic sagacity and foresight; another rejects it, and with it the idea of any 
reserve, consequently even of a tactical one. This confusion of ideas is transferred to real life, 
and if we would see a memorable instance of it we have only to call to mind that Prussia in 
1806 left a reserve of 20,000 men cantoned in the Mark, under Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg, 
which could not possibly reach the Saale in time to be of any use, and that another force Of 
25,000 men belonging to this power remained in East and South Prussia, destined only to be 
put on a war-footing afterwards as a reserve. 

After these examples we cannot be accused of having been fighting with windmills. 



CHAPTER XIV. ECONOMY OF FORCES 

THE road of reason, as we have said, seldom allows itself to be reduced to a mathematical 
line by principles and opinions. There remains always a certain margin. But it is the same in all 
the practical arts of life. For the lines of beauty there are no abscissae and ordinates; circles and 
ellipses are not described by means of their algebraical formulae. The actor in War therefore 
soon finds he must trust himself to the delicate tact of judgment which, founded on natural 
quickness of perception, and educated by reflection, almost unconsciously seizes upon the 
right; he soon finds that at one time he must simplify the law (by reducing it) to some 
prominent characteristic points which form his rules; that at another the adopted method must 
become the staff on which he leans. 

As one of these simplified characteristic points as a mental appliance, we look upon the 
principle of watching continually over the co-operation of all forces, or in other words, of 
keeping constantly in view that no part of them should ever be idle. Whoever has forces where 
the enemy does not give them sufficient employment, whoever has part of his forces on the 
march — that is, allows them to lie dead — while the enemy's are fighting, he is a bad manager 
of his forces. In this sense there is a waste of forces, which is even worse than their 
employment to no purpose. If there must be action, then the first point is that all parts act, 
because the most purposeless activity still keeps employed and destroys a portion of the 
enemy's force, whilst troops completely inactive are for the moment quite neutralised. 
Unmistakably this idea is bound up with the principles contained in the last three chapters, it is 
the same truth, but seen from a somewhat more comprehensive point of view and condensed 
into a single conception. 



CHAPTER XV. GEOMETRICAL ELEMENT 

THE length to which the geometrical element or form in the disposition of military force in 
War can become a predominant principle, we see in the art of fortification, where geometry 
looks after the great and the little. Also in tactics it plays a great part. It is the basis of 
elementary tactics, or of the theory of moving troops; but in field fortification, as well as in the 
theory of positions, and of their attack, its angles and lines rule like law givers who have to 
decide the contest. Many things here were at one time misapplied, and others were mere 
fribbles; still, however, in the tactics of the present day, in which in every combat the aim is to 
surround the enemy, the geometrical element has attained anew a great importance in a very 
simple, but constantly recurring application. Nevertheless, in tactics, where all is more 
movable, where the moral forces, individual traits, and chance are more influential than in a 
war of sieges, the geometrical element can never attain to the same degree of supremacy as in 
the latter. But less still is its influence in Strategy; certainly here, also, form in the disposition 
of troops, the shape of countries and states is of great importance; but the geometrical element 
is not decisive, as in fortification, and not nearly so important as in tactics. — The manner in 
which this influence exhibits itself, can only be shown by degrees at those places where it 
makes its appearance, and deserves notice. Here we wish more to direct attention to the 
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difference which there is between tactics and Strategy in relation to it. 

In tactics time and space quickly dwindle to their absolute minimum. If a body of troops is 
attacked in flank and rear by the enemy, it soon gets to a point where retreat no longer remains; 
such a position is very close to an absolute impossibility of continuing the fight; it must 
therefore extricate itself from it, or avoid getting into it. This gives to all combinations aiming 
at this from the first commencement a great efficiency, which chiefly consists in the 
disquietude which it causes the enemy as to consequences. This is why the geometrical 
disposition of the forces is such an important factor in the tactical product. 

In Strategy this is only faintly reflected, on account of the greater space and time. We do not 
fire from one theatre of war upon another; and often weeks and months must pass before a 
strategic movement designed to surround the enemy can be executed. Further, the distances are 
so great that the probability of hitting the right point at last, even with the best arrangements, is 
but small. 

In Strategy therefore the scope for such combinations, that is for those resting on the 
geometrical element, is much smaller, and for the same reason the effect of an advantage once 
actually gained at any point is much greater. Such advantage has time to bring all its effects to 
maturity before it is disturbed, or quite neutralised therein, by any counteracting 
apprehensions. We therefore do not hesitate to regard as an established truth, that in Strategy 
more depends on the number and the magnitude of the victorious combats, than on the form of 
the great lines by which they are connected. 

A view just the reverse has been a favourite theme of modern theory, because a greater 
importance was supposed to be thus given to Strategy, and, as the higher functions of the mind 
were seen in Strategy, it was thought by that means to ennoble War, and, as it was said — 
through a new substitution of ideas — to make it more scientific. We hold it to be one of the 
principal uses of a complete theory openly to expose such vagaries, and as the geometrical 
element is the fundamental idea from which theory usually proceeds, therefore we have 
expressly brought out this point in strong relief. 



CHAPTER XVI. ON THE SUSPENSION OF THE ACT IN WARFARE 



IF one considers War as an act of mutual destruction, we must of necessity imagine both 
parties as making some progress; but at the same time, as regards the existing moment, we 
must almost as necessarily suppose the one party in a state of expectation, and only the other 
actually advancing, for circumstances can never be actually the same on both sides, or continue 
so. In time a change must ensue, from which it follows that the present moment is more 
favourable to one side than the other. Now if we suppose that both commanders have a full 
knowledge of this circumstance, then the one has a motive for action, which at the same time is 
a motive for the other to wait; therefore, according to this it cannot be for the interest of both at 
the same time to advance, nor can waiting be for the interest of both at the same time. This 
opposition of interest as regards the object is not deduced here from the principle of general 
polarity, and therefore is not in opposition to the argument in the fifth chapter of the second 
book; it depends on the fact that here in reality the same thing is at once an incentive or motive 
to both commanders, namely the probability of improving or impairing their position by future 
action. 

But even if we suppose the possibility of a perfect equality of circumstances in this respect, 
or if we take into account that through imperfect knowledge of their mutual position such an 
equality may appear to the two Commanders to subsist, still the difference of political objects 
does away with this possibility of suspension. One of the parties must of necessity be assumed 
politically to be the aggressor, because no War could take place from defensive intentions on 
both sides. But the aggressor has the positive object, the defender merely a negative one. To 
the first then belongs the positive action, for it is only by that means that he can attain the 
positive object; therefore, in cases where both parties are in precisely similar circumstances, 
the aggressor is called upon to act by virtue of his positive object. 

Therefore, from this point of view, a suspension in the act of Warfare, strictly speaking, is in 
contradiction with the nature of the thing; because two Armies, being two incompatible 
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elements, should destroy one another unremittingly, just as fire and water can never put 
themselves in equilibrium, but act and react upon one another, until one quite disappears. What 
would be said of two wrestlers who remained clasped round each other for hours without 
making a movement. Action in War, therefore, like that of a clock which is wound up, should 
go on running down in regular motion. — But wild as is the nature of War it still wears the 
chains of human weakness, and the contradiction we see here, viz., that man seeks and creates 
dangers which he fears at the same time will astonish no one. 

If we cast a glance at military history in general, we find so much the opposite of an 
incessant advance towards the aim, that STANDING STILL and DOING NOTHING is quite 
plainly the NORMAL CONDITION of an Army in the midst of War, ACTING, the 
EXCEPTION. This must almost raise a doubt as to the correctness of our conception. But if 
military history leads to this conclusion when viewed in the mass the latest series of campaigns 
redeems our position. The War of the French Revolution shows too plainly its reality, and only 
proves too clearly its necessity. In these operations, and especially in the campaigns of 
Buonaparte, the conduct of War attained to that unlimited degree of energy which we have 
represented as the natural law of the element. This degree is therefore possible, and if it is 
possible then it is necessary. 

How could any one in fact justify in the eyes of reason the expenditure of forces in War, if 
acting was not the object? The baker only heats his oven if he has bread to put into it; the horse 
is only yoked to the carriage if we mean to drive; why then make the enormous effort of a War 
if we look for nothing else by it but like efforts on the part of the enemy? 

So much in justification of the general principle; now as to its modifications, as far as they 
lie in the nature of the thing and are independent of special cases. 

There are three causes to be noticed here, which appear as innate counterpoises and prevent 
the over-rapid or uncontrollable movement of the wheel-work. 

The first, which produces a constant tendency to delay, and is thereby a retarding principle, 
is the natural timidity and want of resolution in the human mind, a kind of inertia in the moral 
world, but which is produced not by attractive, but by repellent forces, that is to say, by dread 
of danger and responsibility. 

In the burning element of War, ordinary natures appear to become heavier; the impulsion 
given must therefore be stronger and more frequently repeated if the motion is to be a 
continuous one. The mere idea of the object for which arms have been taken up is seldom 
sufficient to overcome this resistant force, and if a warlike enterprising spirit is not at the head, 
who feels himself in War in his natural element, as much as a fish in the ocean, or if there is 
not the pressure from above of some great responsibility, then standing still will be the order of 
the day, and progress will be the exception. 

The second cause is the imperfection of human perception and judgment, which is greater in 
War than anywhere, because a person hardly knows exactly his own position from one 
moment to another, and can only conjecture on slight grounds that of the enemy, which is 
purposely concealed; this often gives rise to the case of both parties looking upon one and the 
same object as advantageous for them, while in reality the interest of one must preponderate; 
thus then each may think he acts wisely by waiting another moment, as we have already said in 
the fifth chapter of the second book. 

The third cause which catches hold, like a ratchet wheel in machinery, from time to time 
producing a complete standstill, is the greater strength of the defensive form. A may feel too 
weak to attack B, from which it does not follow that B is strong enough for an attack on A. The 
addition of strength, which the defensive gives is not merely lost by assuming the offensive, 
but also passes to the enemy just as, figuratively expressed, the difference of a + b and a - b is 
equal to 2b. Therefore it may so happen that both parties, at one and the same time, not only 
feel themselves too weak to attack, but also are so in reality. 

Thus even in the midst of the act of War itself, anxious sagacity and the apprehension of too 
great danger find vantage ground, by means of which they can exert their power, and tame the 
elementary impetuosity of War. 

However, at the same time these causes without an exaggeration of their effect, would 
hardly explain the long states of inactivity which took place in military operations, in former 
times, in Wars undertaken about interests of no great importance, and in which inactivity 
consumed nine-tenths of the time that the troops remained under arms. This feature in these 
Wars, is to be traced principally to the influence which the demands of the one party, and the 
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condition, and feeling of the other, exercised over the conduct of the operations, as has been 
already observed in the chapter on the essence and object of War. 

These things may obtain such a preponderating influence as to make of War a half-and-half 
affair. A War is often nothing more than an armed neutrality, or a menacing attitude to support 
negotiations or an attempt to gain some small advantage by small exertions, and then to wait 
the tide of circumstances, or a disagreeable treaty obligation, which is fulfilled in the most 
niggardly way possible. 

In all these cases in which the impulse given by interest is slight, and the principle of 
hostility feeble, in which there is no desire to do much, and also not much to dread from the 
enemy; in short, where no powerful motives press and drive, cabinets will not risk much in the 
game; hence this tame mode of carrying on War, in which the hostile spirit of real War is laid 
in irons. 

The more War becomes in this manner devitalised so much the more its theory becomes 
destitute of the necessary firm pivots and buttresses for its reasoning; the necessary is 
constantly diminishing, the accidental constantly increasing. 

Nevertheless in this kind of Warfare, there is also a certain shrewdness, indeed, its action is 
perhaps more diversified, and more extensive than in the other. Hazard played with realeaux of 
gold seems changed into a game of commerce with groschen. And on this field, where the 
conduct of War spins out the time with a number of small flourishes, with skirmishes at 
outposts, half in earnest half in jest, with long dispositions which end in nothing with positions 
and marches, which afterwards are designated as skilful only because their infinitesimally 
small causes are lost, and common sense can make nothing of them, here on this very field 
many theorists find the real Art of War at home: in these feints, parades, half and quarter 
thrusts of former Wars, they find the aim of all theory, the supremacy of mind over matter, and 
modern Wars appear to them mere savage fisticuffs, from which nothing is to be learnt, and 
which must be regarded as mere retrograde steps towards barbarism. This opinion is as 
frivolous as the objects to which it relates. Where great forces and great passions are wanting, 
it is certainly easier for a practised dexterity to show its game; but is then the command of 
great forces, not in itself a higher exercise of the intelligent faculties? Is then that kind of 
conventional sword-exercise not comprised in and belonging to the other mode of conducting 
War? Does it not bear the same relation to it as the motions upon a ship to the motion of the 
ship itself? Truly it can take place only under the tacit condition that the adversary does no 
better. And can we tell, how long he may choose to respect those conditions? Has not then the 
French Revolution fallen upon us in the midst of the fancied security of our old system of War, 
and driven us from Chalons to Moscow? And did not Frederick the Great in like manner 
surprise the Austrians reposing in their ancient habits of War, and make their monarchy 
tremble? Woe to the cabinet which, with a shilly-shally policy, and a routine-ridden military 
system, meets with an adversary who, like the rude element, knows no other law than that of 
his intrinsic force. Every deficiency in energy and exertion is then a weight in the scales in 
favour of the enemy; it is not so easy then to change from the fencing posture into that of an 
athlete, and a slight blow is often sufficient to knock down the whole. 

The result of all the causes now adduced is, that the hostile action of a campaign does not 
progress by a continuous, but by an intermittent movement, and that, therefore, between the 
separate bloody acts, there is a period of watching, during which both parties fall into the 
defensive, and also that usually a higher object causes the principle of aggression to 
predominate on one side, and thus leaves it in general in an advancing position, by which then 
its proceedings become modified in some degree. 



CHAPTER XVII. ON THE CHARACTER OF MODERN WAR 

THE attention which must be paid to the character of War as it is now made, has a great 
influence upon all plans, especially on strategic ones. 

Since all methods formerly usual were upset by Buonaparte's luck and boldness, and first- 
rate Powers almost wiped out at a blow; since the Spaniards by their stubborn resistance have 
shown what the general arming of a nation and insurgent measures on a great scale can effect, 
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in spite of weakness and porousness of individual parts; since Russia, by the campaign of 
1812 has taught us, first, that an Empire of great dimensions is not to be conquered (which 
might have been easily known before), secondly, that the probability of final success does not 
in all cases diminish in the same measure as battles, capitals, and provinces are lost (which was 
formerly an incontrovertible principle with all diplomatists, and therefore made them always 
ready to enter at once into some bad temporary peace), but that a nation is often strongest in 
the heart of its country, if the enemy's offensive power has exhausted itself, and with what 
enormous force the defensive then springs over to the offensive; further, since Prussia (1813) 
has shown that sudden efforts may add to an Army sixfold by means of the militia, and that 
this militia is just as fit for service abroad as in its own country; — since all these events have 
shown what an enormous factor the heart and sentiments of a Nation may be in the product of 
its political and military strength, in fine, since governments have found out all these additional 
aids, it is not to be expected that they will let them lie idle in future Wars, whether it be that 
danger threatens their own existence, or that restless ambition drives them on. 

That a War which is waged with the whole weight of the national power on each side must 
be organised differently in principle to those where everything is calculated according to the 
relations of standing Armies to each other, it is easy to perceive. Standing Armies once 
resembled fleets, the land force the sea force in their relations to the remainder of the State, and 
from that the Art of War on shore had in it something of naval tactics, which it has now quite 
lost. 



WE have seen in the sixteenth chapter of this book, how, in most campaigns, much more 
time used to be spent in standing still and inaction than in activity. 

Now, although, as observed in the preceding chapter we see quite a different character in the 
present form of War, still it is certain that real action will always be interrupted more or less by 
long pauses; and this leads to the necessity of our examining more closely the nature of these 
two phases of War. 

If there is a suspension of action in War, that is, if neither party wills something positive, 
there is rest, and consequently equilibrium, but certainly an equilibrium in the largest 
signification, in which not only the moral and physical war-forces, but all relations and 
interests, come into calculation. As soon as ever one of the two parties proposes to himself a 
new positive object, and commences active steps towards it, even if it is only by preparations, 
and as soon as the adversary opposes this, there is a tension of powers; this lasts until the 
decision takes place — that is, until one party either gives up his object or the other has 
conceded it to him. 

This decision — the foundation of which lies always in the combat — combinations which are 
made on each side — is followed by a movement in one or other direction. 

When this movement has exhausted itself, either in the difficulties which had to be 
mastered, in overcoming its own internal friction, or through new resistant forces prepared by 
the acts of the enemy, then either a state of rest takes place or a new tension with a decision, 
and then a new movement, in most cases in the opposite direction. 

This speculative distinction between equilibrium, tension, and motion is more essential for 
practical action than may at first sight appear. 

In a state of rest and of equilibrium a varied kind of activity may prevail on one side that 
results from opportunity, and does not aim at a great alteration. Such an activity may contain 
important combats — even pitched battles — but yet it is still of quite a different nature, and on 
that account generally different in its effects. 

If a state of tension exists, the effects of the decision are always greater partly because a 
greater force of will and a greater pressure of circumstances manifest themselves therein; 
partly because everything has been prepared and arranged for a great movement. The decision 
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in such cases resembles the effect of a mine well closed and tamped, whilst an event in itself 
perhaps just as great, in a state of rest, is more or less like a mass of powder puffed away in the 
open air. 

At the same time, as a matter of course, the state of tension must be imagined in different 
degrees of intensity, and it may therefore approach gradually by many steps towards the state 
of rest, so that at the last there is a very slight difference between them. 

Now the real use which we derive from these reflections is the conclusion that every 
measure which is taken during a state of tension is more important and more prolific in results 
than the same measure could be in a state of equilibrium, and that this importance increases 
immensely in the highest degrees of tension. 

The cannonade of Valmy, September 20, 1792, decided more than the battle of Hochkirch, 
October 14, 1758. 

In a tract of country which the enemy abandons to us because he cannot defend it, we can 
settle ourselves differently from what we should do if the retreat of the enemy was only made 
with the view to a decision under more favourable circumstances. Again, a strategic attack in 
course of execution, a faulty position, a single false march, may be decisive in its consequence; 
whilst in a state of equilibrium such errors must be of a very glaring kind, even to excite the 
activity of the enemy in a general way. 

Most bygone Wars, as we have already said, consisted, so far as regards the greater part of 
the time, in this state of equilibrium, or at least in such short tensions with long intervals 
between them, and weak in their effects, that the events to which they gave rise were seldom 
great successes, often they were theatrical exhibitions, got up in honour of a royal birthday 
(Hochkirch), often a mere satisfying of the honour of the arms (Kunersdorf), or the personal 
vanity of the commander (Freiberg). 

That a Commander should thoroughly understand these states, that he should have the tact to 
act in the spirit of them, we hold to be a great requisite, and we have had experience in the 
campaign of 1806 how far it is sometimes wanting. In that tremendous tension, when 
everything pressed on towards a supreme decision, and that alone with all its consequences 
should have occupied the whole soul of the Commander, measures were proposed and even 
partly carried out (such as the reconnaissance towards Franconia), which at the most might 
have given a kind of gentle play of oscillation within a state of equilibrium. Over these 
blundering schemes and views, absorbing the activity of the Army, the really necessary means, 
which could alone save, were lost sight of. 

But this speculative distinction which we have made is also necessary for our further 
progress in the construction of our theory, because all that we have to say on the relation of 
attack and defence, and on the completion of this double-sided act, concerns the state of the 
crisis in which the forces are placed during the tension and motion, and because all the activity 
which can take place during the condition of equilibrium can only be regarded and treated as a 
corollary; for that crisis is the real War and this state of equilibrium only its reflection. 



HAVING in the foregoing book examined the subjects which may be regarded as the 
efficient elements of War, we shall now turn our attention to the combat as the real activity in 
Warfare, which, by its physical and moral effects, embraces sometimes more simply, 
sometimes in a more complex manner, the object of the whole campaign. In this activity and in 
its effects these elements must therefore, reappear. 



BOOK IV THE COMBAT 



CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTORY 
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The formation of the combat is tactical in its nature; we only glance at it here in a general 
way in order to get acquainted with it in its aspect as a whole. In practice the minor or more 
immediate objects give every combat a characteristic form; these minor objects we shall not 
discuss until hereafter. But these peculiarities are in comparison to the general characteristics 
of a combat mostly only insignificant, so that most combats are very like one another, and, 
therefore, in order to avoid repeating that which is general at every stage, we are compelled to 
look into it here, before taking up the subject of its more special application. 

In the first place, therefore, we shall give in the next chapter, in a few words, the 
characteristics of the modern battle in its tactical course, because that lies at the foundation of 
our conceptions of what the battle really is. 



CHAPTER II. CHARACTER OF THE MODERN BATTLE 

ACCORDING to the notion we have formed of tactics and strategy, it follows, as a matter of 
course, that if the nature of the former is changed, that change must have an influence on the 
latter. If tactical facts in one case are entirely different from those in another, then the strategic, 
must be so also, if they are to continue consistent and reasonable. It is therefore important to 
characterise a general action in its modern form before we advance with the study of its 
employment in strategy. 

What do we do now usually in a great battle? We place ourselves quietly in great masses 
arranged contiguous to and behind one another. We deploy relatively only a small portion of 
the whole, and let it wring itself out in a fire-combat which lasts for several hours, only 
interrupted now and again, and removed hither and thither by separate small shocks from 
charges with the bayonet and cavalry attacks. When this line has gradually exhausted part of its 
warlike ardour in this manner and there remains nothing more than the cinders, it is withdrawn 
(*) and replaced by another. 

(*) The relief of the fighting line played a great part in 
the battles of the Smooth-Bore era; it was necessitated by 
the fouling of the muskets, physical fatigue of the men and 
consumption of ammunition, and was recognised as both 
necessary and advisable by Napoleon himself . —EDITOR . 

In this manner the battle on a modified principle burns slowly away like wet powder, and if 
the veil of night commands it to stop, because neither party can any longer see, and neither 
chooses to run the risk of blind chance, then an account is taken by each side respectively of 
the masses remaining, which can be called still effective, that is, which have not yet quite 
collapsed like extinct volcanoes; account is taken of the ground gained or lost, and of how 
stands the security of the rear; these results with the special impressions as to bravery and 
cowardice, ability and stupidity, which are thought to have been observed in ourselves and in 
the enemy are collected into one single total impression, out of which there springs the 
resolution to quit the field or to renew the combat on the morrow. 

This description, which is not intended as a finished picture of a modern battle, but only to 
give its general tone, suits for the offensive and defensive, and the special traits which are 
given, by the object proposed, the country, &c. Sec., may be introduced into it, without 
materially altering the conception. 

But modern battles are not so by accident; they are so because the parties find themselves 
nearly on a level as regards military organisation and the knowledge of the Art of War, and 
because the warlike element inflamed by great national interests has broken through artificial 
limits and now flows in its natural channel. Under these two conditions, battles will always 
preserve this character. 

This general idea of the modern battle will be useful to us in the sequel in more places than 
one, if we want to estimate the value of the particular co-efficients of strength, country, Sec. 
Sec. It is only for general, great, and decisive combats, and such as come near to them that this 
description stands good; inferior ones have changed their character also in the same direction 
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but less than great ones. The proof of this belongs to tactics; we shall, however, have an 
opportunity hereafter of making this subject plainer by giving a few particulars. 



CHAPTER III. THE COMBAT IN GENERAL 

THE Combat is the real warlike activity, everything else is only its auxiliary; let us therefore 
take an attentive look at its nature. 

Combat means fighting, and in this the destruction or conquest of the enemy is the object, 
and the enemy, in the particular combat, is the armed force which stands opposed to us. 

This is the simple idea; we shall return to it, but before we can do that we must insert a 
series of others. 

If we suppose the State and its military force as a unit, then the most natural idea is to 
imagine the War also as one great combat, and in the simple relations of savage nations it is 
also not much otherwise. But our Wars are made up of a number of great and small 
simultaneous or consecutive combats, and this severance of the activity into so many separate 
actions is owing to the great multiplicity of the relations out of which War arises with us. 

In point of fact, the ultimate object of our Wars, the political one, is not always quite a 
simple one; and even were it so, still the action is bound up with such a number of conditions 
and considerations to be taken into account, that the object can no longer be attained by one 
single great act but only through a number of greater or smaller acts which are bound up into a 
whole; each of these separate acts is therefore a part of a whole, and has consequently a special 
object by which it is bound to this whole. 

We have already said that every strategic act can be referred to the idea of a combat, because 
it is an employment of the military force, and at the root of that there always lies the idea of 
fighting. We may therefore reduce every military activity in the province of Strategy to the unit 
of single combats, and occupy ourselves with the object of these only; we shall get acquainted 
with these special objects by degrees as we come to speak of the causes which produce them; 
here we content ourselves with saying that every combat, great or small, has its own peculiar 
object in subordination to the main object. If this is the case then, the destruction and conquest 
of the enemy is only to be regarded as the means of gaining this object; as it unquestionably is. 

But this result is true only in its form, and important only on account of the connection 
which the ideas have between themselves, and we have only sought it out to get rid of it at 
once. 

What is overcoming the enemy? Invariably the destruction of his military force, whether it 
be by death, or wounds, or any means; whether it be completely or only to such a degree that 
he can no longer continue the contest; therefore as long as we set aside all special objects of 
combats, we may look upon the complete or partial destruction of the enemy as the only object 
of all combats. 

Now we maintain that in the majority of cases, and especially in great battles, the special 
object by which the battle is individualised and bound up with the great whole is only a weak 
modification of that general object, or an ancillary object bound up with it, important enough 
to individualise the battle, but always insignificant in comparison with that general object; so 
that if that ancillary object alone should be obtained, only an unimportant part of the purpose 
of the combat is fulfilled. If this assertion is correct, then we see that the idea, according to 
which the destruction of the enemy's force is only the means, and something else always the 
object, can only be true in form, but, that it would lead to false conclusions if we did not 
recollect that this destruction of the enemy's force is comprised in that object, and that this 
object is only a weak modification of it. Forgetfulness of this led to completely false views 
before the Wars of the last period, and created tendencies as well as fragments of systems, in 
which theory thought it raised itself so much the more above handicraft, the less it supposed 
itself to stand in need of the use of the real instrument, that is the destruction of the enemy's 
force. 

Certainly such a system could not have arisen unless supported by other false suppositions, 
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and unless in place of the destruction of the enemy, other things had been substituted to 
which an efficacy was ascribed which did not rightly belong to them. We shall attack these 
falsehoods whenever occasion requires, but we could not treat of the combat without claiming 
for it the real importance and value which belong to it, and giving warning against the errors to 
which merely formal truth might lead. 

But now how shall we manage to show that in most cases, and in those of most importance, 
the destruction of the enemy's Army is the chief thing? How shall we manage to combat that 
extremely subtle idea, which supposes it possible, through the use of a special artificial form, 
to effect by a small direct destruction of the enemy's forces a much greater destruction 
indirectly, or by means of small but extremely well-directed blows to produce such 
paralysation of the enemy's forces, such a command over the enemy's will, that this mode of 
proceeding is to be viewed as a great shortening of the road? Undoubtedly a victory at one 
point may be of more value than at another. Undoubtedly there is a scientific arrangement of 
battles amongst themselves, even in Strategy, which is in fact nothing but the Art of thus 
arranging them. To deny that is not our intention, but we assert that the direct destruction of 
the enemy's forces is everywhere predominant; we contend here for the overruling importance 
of this destructive principle and nothing else. 

We must, however, call to mind that we are now engaged with Strategy, not with tactics, 
therefore we do not speak of the means which the former may have of destroying at a small 
expense a large body of the enemy's forces, but under direct destruction we understand the 
tactical results, and that, therefore, our assertion is that only great tactical results can lead to 
great strategical ones, or, as we have already once before more distinctly expressed it, THE 
TACTICAL SUCCESSES are of paramount importance in the conduct of War. 

The proof of this assertion seems to us simple enough, it lies in the time which every 
complicated (artificial) combination requires. The question whether a simple attack, or one 
more carefully prepared, i.e., more artificial, will produce greater effects, may undoubtedly be 
decided in favour of the latter as long as the enemy is assumed to remain quite passive. But 
every carefully combined attack requires time for its preparation, and if a counter-stroke by the 
enemy intervenes, our whole design may be upset. Now if the enemy should decide upon some 
simple attack, which can be executed in a shorter time, then he gains the initiative, and 
destroys the effect of the great plan. Therefore, together with the expediency of a complicated 
attack we must consider all the dangers which we run during its preparation, and should only 
adopt it if there is no reason to fear that the enemy will disconcert our scheme. Whenever this 
is the case we must ourselves choose the simpler, i.e., quicker way, and lower our views in this 
sense as far as the character, the relations of the enemy, and other circumstances may render 
necessary. If we quit the weak impressions of abstract ideas and descend to the region of 
practical life, then it is evident that a bold, courageous, resolute enemy will not let us have time 
for wide-reaching skilful combinations, and it is just against such a one we should require skill 
the most. By this it appears to us that the advantage of simple and direct results over those that 
are complicated is conclusively shown. 

Our opinion is not on that account that the simple blow is the best, but that we must not lift 
the arm too far for the time given to strike, and that this condition will always lead more to 
direct conflict the more warlike our opponent is. Therefore, far from making it our aim to gain 
upon the enemy by complicated plans, we must rather seek to be beforehand with him by 
greater simplicity in our designs. 

If we seek for the lowest foundation-stones of these converse propositions we find that in 
the one it is ability, in the other, courage. Now, there is something very attractive in the notion 
that a moderate degree of courage joined to great ability will produce greater effects than 
moderate ability with great courage. But unless we suppose these elements in a 
disproportionate relation, not logical, we have no right to assign to ability this advantage over 
courage in a field which is called danger, and which must be regarded as the true domain of 
courage. 

After this abstract view we shall only add that experience, very far from leading to a 
different conclusion, is rather the sole cause which has impelled us in this direction, and given 
rise to such reflections. 

Whoever reads history with a mind free from prejudice cannot fail to arrive at a conviction 
that of all military virtues, energy in the conduct of operations has always contributed the most 
to the glory and success of arms. 

How we make good our principle of regarding the destruction of the enemy's force as the 
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principal object, not only in the War as a whole but also in each separate combat, and how 
that principle suits all the forms and conditions necessarily demanded by the relations out of 
which War springs, the sequel will show. For the present all that we desire is to uphold its 
general importance, and with this result we return again to the combat. 



CHAPTER IV. THE COMBAT IN GENERAL (CONTINUATION) 



IN the last chapter we showed the destruction of the enemy as the true object of the combat, 
and we have sought to prove by a special consideration of the point, that this is true in the 
majority of cases, and in respect to the most important battles, because the destruction of the 
enemy's Army is always the preponderating object in War. The other objects which may be 
mixed up with this destruction of the enemy's force, and may have more or less influence, we 
shall describe generally in the next chapter, and become better acquainted with by degrees 
afterwards; here we divest the combat of them entirely, and look upon the destruction of the 
enemy as the complete and sufficient object of any combat. 

What are we now to understand by destruction of the enemy's Army? A diminution of it 
relatively greater than that on our own side. If we have a great superiority in numbers over the 
enemy, then naturally the same absolute amount of loss on both sides is for us a smaller one 
than for him, and consequently may be regarded in itself as an advantage. As we are here 
considering the combat as divested of all (other) objects, we must also exclude from our 
consideration the case in which the combat is used only indirectly for a greater destruction of 
the enemy's force; consequently also, only that direct gain which has been made in the mutual 
process of destruction, is to be regarded as the object, for this is an absolute gain, which runs 
through the whole campaign, and at the end of it will always appear as pure profit. But every 
other kind of victory over our opponent will either have its motive in other objects, which we 
have completely excluded here, or it will only yield a temporary relative advantage. An 
example will make this plain. 

If by a skilful disposition we have reduced our opponent to such a dilemma, that he cannot 
continue the combat without danger, and after some resistance he retires, then we may say, that 
we have conquered him at that point; but if in this victory we have expended just as many 
forces as the enemy, then in closing the account of the campaign, there is no gain remaining 
from this victory, if such a result can be called a victory. Therefore the overcoming the enemy, 
that is, placing him in such a position that he must give up the fight, counts for nothing in 
itself, and for that reason cannot come under the definition of object. There remains, therefore, 
as we have said, nothing over except the direct gain which we have made in the process of 
destruction; but to this belong not only the losses which have taken place in the course of the 
combat, but also those which, after the withdrawal of the conquered part, take place as direct 
consequences of the same. 

Now it is known by experience, that the losses in physical forces in the course of a battle 
seldom present a great difference between victor and vanquished respectively, often none at 
all, sometimes even one bearing an inverse relation to the result, and that the most decisive 
losses on the side of the vanquished only commence with the retreat, that is, those which the 
conqueror does not share with him. The weak remains of battalions already in disorder are cut 
down by cavalry, exhausted men strew the ground, disabled guns and broken caissons are 
abandoned, others in the bad state of the roads cannot be removed quickly enough, and are 
captured by the enemy's troops, during the night numbers lose their way, and fall defenceless 
into the enemy's hands, and thus the victory mostly gains bodily substance after it is already 
decided. Here would be a paradox, if it did not solve itself in the following manner. 

The loss in physical force is not the only one which the two sides suffer in the course of the 
combat; the moral forces also are shaken, broken, and go to ruin. It is not only the loss in men, 
horses and guns, but in order, courage, confidence, cohesion and plan, which come into 
consideration when it is a question whether the fight can be still continued or not. It is 
principally the moral forces which decide here, and in all cases in which the conqueror has lost 
as heavily as the conquered, it is these alone. 

The comparative relation of the physical losses is difficult to estimate in a battle, but not so 
the relation of the moral ones. Two things principally make it known. The one is the loss of the 
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ground on which the fight has taken place, the other the superiority of the enemy's. The 
more our reserves have diminished as compared with those of the enemy, the more force we 
have used to maintain the equilibrium; in this at once, an evident proof of the moral superiority 
of the enemy is given which seldom fails to stir up in the soul of the Commander a certain 
bitterness of feeling, and a sort of contempt for his own troops. But the principal thing is, that 
men who have been engaged for a long continuance of time are more or less like burnt-out 
cinders; their ammunition is consumed; they have melted away to a certain extent; physical 
and moral energies are exhausted, perhaps their courage is broken as well. Such a force, 
irrespective of the diminution in its number, if viewed as an organic whole, is very different 
from what it was before the combat; and thus it is that the loss of moral force may be measured 
by the reserves that have been used as if it were on a foot-rule. 

Lost ground and want of fresh reserves, are, therefore, usually the principal causes which 
determine a retreat; but at the same time we by no means exclude or desire to throw in the 
shade other reasons, which may lie in the interdependence of parts of the Army, in the general 
plan, &c. 

Every combat is therefore the bloody and destructive measuring of the strength of forces, 
physical and moral; whoever at the close has the greatest amount of both left is the conqueror. 

In the combat the loss of moral force is the chief cause of the decision; after that is given, 
this loss continues to increase until it reaches its culminating-point at the close of the whole 
act. This then is the opportunity the victor should seize to reap his harvest by the utmost 
possible restrictions of his enemy's forces, the real object of engaging in the combat. On the 
beaten side, the loss of all order and control often makes the prolongation of resistance by 
individual units, by the further punishment they are certain to suffer, more injurious than useful 
to the whole. The spirit of the mass is broken; the original excitement about losing or winning, 
through which danger was forgotten, is spent, and to the majority danger now appears no 
longer an appeal to their courage, but rather the endurance of a cruel punishment. Thus the 
instrument in the first moment of the enemy's victory is weakened and blunted, and therefore 
no longer fit to repay danger by danger. 

This period, however, passes; the moral forces of the conquered will recover by degrees, 
order will be restored, courage will revive, and in the majority of cases there remains only a 
small part of the superiority obtained, often none at all. In some cases, even, although rarely, 
the spirit of revenge and intensified hostility may bring about an opposite result. On the other 
hand, whatever is gained in killed, wounded, prisoners, and guns captured can never disappear 
from the account. 

The losses in a battle consist more in killed and wounded; those after the battle, more in 
artillery taken and prisoners. The first the conqueror shares with the conquered, more or less, 
but the second not; and for that reason they usually only take place on one side of the conflict, 
at least, they are considerably in excess on one side. 

Artillery and prisoners are therefore at all times regarded as the true trophies of victory, as 
well as its measure, because through these things its extent is declared beyond a doubt. Even 
the degree of moral superiority may be better judged of by them than by any other relation, 
especially if the number of killed and wounded is compared therewith; and here arises a new 
power increasing the moral effects. 

We have said that the moral forces, beaten to the ground in the battle and in the immediately 
succeeding movements, recover themselves gradually, and often bear no traces of injury; this 
is the case with small divisions of the whole, less frequently with large divisions; it may, 
however, also be the case with the main Army, but seldom or never in the State or Government 
to which the Army belongs. These estimate the situation more impartially, and from a more 
elevated point of view, and recognise in the number of trophies taken by the enemy, and their 
relation to the number of killed and wounded, only too easily and well, the measure of their 
own weakness and inefficiency. 

In point of fact, the lost balance of moral power must not be treated lightly because it has no 
absolute value, and because it does not of necessity appear in all cases in the amount of the 
results at the final close; it may become of such excessive weight as to bring down everything 
with an irresistible force. On that account it may often become a great aim of the operations of 
which we shall speak elsewhere. Here we have still to examine some of its fundamental 
relations. 

The moral effect of a victory increases, not merely in proportion to the extent of the forces 
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engaged, but in a progressive ratio — that is to say, not only in extent, but also in its intensity. 
In a beaten detachment order is easily restored. As a single frozen limb is easily revived by the 
rest of the body, so the courage of a defeated detachment is easily raised again by the courage 
of the rest of the Army as soon as it rejoins it. If, therefore, the effects of a small victory are 
not completely done away with, still they are partly lost to the enemy. This is not the case if 
the Army itself sustains a great defeat; then one with the other fall together. A great fire attains 
quite a different heat from several small ones. 

Another relation which determines the moral value of a victory is the numerical relation of 
the forces which have been in conflict with each other. To beat many with few is not only a 
double success, but shows also a greater, especially a more general superiority, which the 
conquered must always be fearful of encountering again. At the same time this influence is in 
reality hardly observable in such a case. In the moment of real action, the notions of the actual 
strength of the enemy are generally so uncertain, the estimate of our own commonly so 
incorrect, that the party superior in numbers either does not admit the disproportion, or is very 
far from admitting the full truth, owing to which, he evades almost entirely the moral 
disadvantages which would spring from it. It is only hereafter in history that the truth, long 
suppressed through ignorance, vanity, or a wise discretion, makes its appearance, and then it 
certainly casts a lustre on the Army and its Leader, but it can then do nothing more by its moral 
influence for events long past. 

If prisoners and captured guns are those things by which the victory principally gains 
substance, its true crystallisations, then the plan of the battle should have those things specially 
in view; the destruction of the enemy by death and wounds appears here merely as a means to 
an end. 

How far this may influence the dispositions in the battle is not an affair of Strategy, but the 
decision to fight the battle is in intimate connection with it, as is shown by the direction given 
to our forces, and their general grouping, whether we threaten the enemy's flank or rear, or he 
threatens ours. On this point, the number of prisoners and captured guns depends very much, 
and it is a point which, in many cases, tactics alone cannot satisfy, particularly if the strategic 
relations are too much in opposition to it. 

The risk of having to fight on two sides, and the still more dangerous position of having no 
line of retreat left open, paralyse the movements and the power of resistance; further, in case of 
defeat, they increase the loss, often raising it to its extreme point, that is, to destruction. 
Therefore, the rear being endangered makes defeat more probable, and, at the same time, more 
decisive. 

From this arises, in the whole conduct of the War, especially in great and small combats, a 
perfect instinct to secure our own line of retreat and to seize that of the enemy; this follows 
from the conception of victory, which, as we have seen, is something beyond mere slaughter. 

In this effort we see, therefore, the first immediate purpose in the combat, and one which is 
quite universal. No combat is imaginable in which this effort, either in its double or single 
form, does not go hand in hand with the plain and simple stroke of force. Even the smallest 
troop will not throw itself upon its enemy without thinking of its line of retreat, and, in most 
cases, it will have an eye upon that of the enemy also. 

We should have to digress to show how often this instinct is prevented from going the direct 
road, how often it must yield to the difficulties arising from more important considerations: we 
shall, therefore, rest contented with affirming it to be a general natural law of the combat. 

It is, therefore, active; presses everywhere with its natural weight, and so becomes the pivot 
on which almost all tactical and strategic manoeuvres turn. 

If we now take a look at the conception of victory as a whole, we find in it three elements: — 

1. The greater loss of the enemy in physical power. 

2. In moral power. 

3. His open avowal of this by the relinquishment of his intentions. 

The returns made up on each side of losses in killed and wounded, are never exact, seldom 
truthful, and in most cases, full of intentional misrepresentations. Even the statement of the 
number of trophies is seldom to be quite depended on; consequently, when it is not 
considerable it may also cast a doubt even on the reality of the victory. Of the loss in moral 
forces there is no reliable measure, except in the trophies: therefore, in many cases, the giving 
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up the contest is the only real evidence of the victory. It is, therefore, to be regarded as a 
confession of inferiority — as the lowering of the flag, by which, in this particular instance, 
right and superiority are conceded to the enemy, and this degree of humiliation and disgrace, 
which, however, must be distinguished from all the other moral consequences of the loss of 
equilibrium, is an essential part of the victory. It is this part alone which acts upon the public 
opinion outside the Army, upon the people and the Government in both belligerent States, and 
upon all others in any way concerned. 

But renouncement of the general object is not quite identical with quitting the field of battle, 
even when the battle has been very obstinate and long kept up; no one says of advanced posts, 
when they retire after an obstinate combat, that they have given up their object; even in 
combats aimed at the destruction of the enemy's Army, the retreat from the battlefield is not 
always to be regarded as a relinquishment of this aim, as for instance, in retreats planned 
beforehand, in which the ground is disputed foot by foot; all this belongs to that part of our 
subject where we shall speak of the separate object of the combat; here we only wish to draw 
attention to the fact that in most cases the giving up of the object is very difficult to distinguish 
from the retirement from the battlefield, and that the impression produced by the latter, both in 
and out of the Army, is not to be treated lightly. 

For Generals and Armies whose reputation is not made, this is in itself one of the difficulties 
in many operations, justified by circumstances when a succession of combats, each ending in 
retreat, may appear as a succession of defeats, without being so in reality, and when that 
appearance may exercise a very depressing influence. It is impossible for the retreating 
General by making known his real intentions to prevent the moral effect spreading to the 
public and his troops, for to do that with effect he must disclose his plans completely, which of 
course would run counter to his principal interests to too great a degree. 

In order to draw attention to the special importance of this conception of victory we shall 
only refer to the battle of Soor,(*) the trophies from which were not important (a few thousand 
prisoners and twenty guns), and where Frederick proclaimed his victory by remaining for five 
days after on the field of battle, although his retreat into Silesia had been previously 
determined on, and was a measure natural to his whole situation. According to his own 
account, he thought he would hasten a peace by the moral effect of his victory. Now although a 
couple of other successes were likewise required, namely, the battle at Katholisch 
Hennersdorf, in Lusatia, and the battle of Kesseldorf, before this peace took place, still we 
cannot say that the moral effect of the battle of Soor was nil. 

(*) Soor, or Sohr, Sept. 30, 1745; Hennersdorf, Nov. 23, 
1745; Kealteldorf, Dec. 15, 1745, all in the Second Silesian 
War . 

If it is chiefly the moral force which is shaken by defeat, and if the number of trophies 
reaped by the enemy mounts up to an unusual height, then the lost combat becomes a rout, but 
this is not the necessary consequence of every victory. A rout only sets in when the moral force 
of the defeated is very severely shaken then there often ensues a complete incapability of 
further resistance, and the whole action consists of giving way, that is of flight. 

Jena and Belle Alliance were routs, but not so Borodino. 

Although without pedantry we can here give no single line of separation, because the 
difference between the things is one of degrees, yet still the retention of the conception is 
essential as a central point to give clearness to our theoretical ideas and it is a want in our 
terminology that for a victory over the enemy tantamount to a rout, and a conquest of the 
enemy only tantamount to a simple victory, there is only one and the same word to use. 



CHAPTER V. ON THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE COMBAT 

HAVING in the preceding chapter examined the combat in its absolute form, as the 
miniature picture of the whole War, we now turn to the relations which it bears to the other 
parts of the great whole. First we inquire what is more precisely the signification of a combat. 
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As War is nothing else but a mutual process of destruction, then the most natural answer in 
conception, and perhaps also in reality, appears to be that all the powers of each party unite in 
one great volume and all results in one great shock of these masses. There is certainly much 
truth in this idea, and it seems to be very advisable that we should adhere to it and should on 
that account look upon small combats at first only as necessary loss, like the shavings from a 
carpenter's plane. Still, however, the thing cannot be settled so easily. 

That a multiplication of combats should arise from a fractioning of forces is a matter of 
course, and the more immediate objects of separate combats will therefore come before us in 
the subject of a fractioning of forces; but these objects, and together with them, the whole mass 
of combats may in a general way be brought under certain classes, and the knowledge of these 
classes will contribute to make our observations more intelligible. 

Destruction of the enemy's military forces is in reality the object of 
all combats; but other objects may be joined thereto, and these other 
objects may be at the same time predominant; we must therefore draw a 
distinction between those in which the destruction of the enemy's force 
is the principal object, and those in which it is more the means. The 
destruction of the enemy's force, the possession of a place or the 
possession of some object may be the general motive for a combat, and 
it may be either one of these alone or several together, in which case 
however usually one is the principal motive. Now the two principal forrr 
of War, the offensive and defensive, of which we shall shortly speak, c 
not modify the first of these motives, but they certainly do modify 
the other two, and therefore if we arrange them in a scheme they would 
appear thus:— 



OFFENSIVE. 

1. Destruction of enemy's force 

2. Conquest of a place. 

3. Conquest of some object. 



DEFENSIVE . 

1. Destruction of enemy's force. 

2. Defence of a place. 

3. Defence of some object. 



These motives, however, do not seem to embrace completely the whole of the subject, if we 
recollect that there are reconnaissances and demonstrations, in which plainly none of these 
three points is the object of the combat. In reality we must, therefore, on this account be 
allowed a fourth class. Strictly speaking, in reconnaissances in which we wish the enemy to 
show himself, in alarms by which we wish to wear him out, in demonstrations by which we 
wish to prevent his leaving some point or to draw him off to another, the objects are all such as 
can only be attained indirectly and UNDER THE PRETEXT OF ONE OF THE THREE 
OBJECTS SPECIFIED IN THE TABLE, usually of the second; for the enemy whose aim is to 
reconnoitre must draw up his force as if he really intended to attack and defeat us, or drive us 
off, &c. &c. But this pretended object is not the real one, and our present question is only as to 
the latter; therefore, we must to the above three objects of the offensive further add a fourth, 
which is to lead the enemy to make a false conclusion. That offensive means are conceivable 
in connection with this object, lies in the nature of the thing. 

On the other hand we must observe that the defence of a place may be of two kinds, either 
absolute, if as a general question the point is not to be given up, or relative if it is only required 
for a certain time. The latter happens perpetually in the combats of advanced posts and rear 
guards. 

That the nature of these different intentions of a combat must have an essential influence on 
the dispositions which are its preliminaries, is a thing clear in itself. We act differently if our 
object is merely to drive an enemy's post out of its place from what we should if our object was 
to beat him completely; differently, if we mean to defend a place to the last extremity from 
what we should do if our design is only to detain the enemy for a certain time. In the first case 
we trouble ourselves little about the line of retreat, in the latter it is the principal point, &c. 

But these reflections belong properly to tactics, and are only introduced here by way of 
example for the sake of greater clearness. What Strategy has to say on the different objects of 
the combat will appear in the chapters which touch upon these objects. Here we have only a 
few general observations to make, first, that the importance of the object decreases nearly in 
the order as they stand above, therefore, that the first of these objects must always predominate 
in the great battle; lastly, that the two last in a defensive battle are in reality such as yield no 
fruit, they are, that is to say, purely negative, and can, therefore, only be serviceable, indirectly, 
by facilitating something else which is positive. IT IS, THEREFORE, A BAD SIGN OF THE 
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STRATEGIC SITUATION IF BATTLES OF THIS KIND BECOME TOO FREQUENT. 



CHAPTER VI. DURATION OF THE COMBAT 

IF we consider the combat no longer in itself but in relation to the other forces of War, then 
its duration acquires a special importance. 

This duration is to be regarded to a certain extent as a second subordinate success. For the 
conqueror the combat can never be finished too quickly, for the vanquished it can never last 
too long. A speedy victory indicates a higher power of victory, a tardy decision is, on the side 
of the defeated, some compensation for the loss. 

This is in general true, but it acquires a practical importance in its application to those 
combats, the object of which is a relative defence. 

Here the whole success often lies in the mere duration. This is the reason why we have 
included it amongst the strategic elements. 

The duration of a combat is necessarily bound up with its essential relations. These relations 
are, absolute magnitude of force, relation of force and of the different arms mutually, and 
nature of the country. Twenty thousand men do not wear themselves out upon one another as 
quickly as two thousand: we cannot resist an enemy double or three times our strength as long 
as one of the same strength; a cavalry combat is decided sooner than an infantry combat; and a 
combat between infantry only, quicker than if there is artillery(*) as well; in hills and forests 
we cannot advance as quickly as on a level country; all this is clear enough. 

(*) The increase in the relative range of artillery and the 
introduction of shrapnel has altogether modified this 
conclusion . 

From this it follows, therefore, that strength, relation of the three arms, and position, must be 
considered if the combat is to fulfil an object by its duration; but to set up this rule was of less 
importance to us in our present considerations than to connect with it at once the chief results 
which experience gives us on the subject. 

Even the resistance of an ordinary Division of 8000 to 10,000 men of all arms even opposed 
to an enemy considerably superior in numbers, will last several hours, if the advantages of 
country are not too preponderating, and if the enemy is only a little, or not at all, superior in 
numbers, the combat will last half a day. A Corps of three or four Divisions will prolong it to 
double the time; an Army of 80,000 or 100,000 to three or four times. Therefore the masses 
may be left to themselves for that length of time, and no separate combat takes place if within 
that time other forces can be brought up, whose co-operation mingles then at once into one 
stream with the results of the combat which has taken place. 

These calculations are the result of experience; but it is important to us at the same time to 
characterise more particularly the moment of the decision, and consequently the termination. 



CHAPTER VII. DECISION OF THE COMBAT 

No battle is decided in a single moment, although in every battle there arise moments of 
crisis, on which the result depends. The loss of a battle is, therefore, a gradual falling of the 
scale. But there is in every combat a point of time (*) 

(*) Under the then existing conditions of armament 
understood. This point is of supreme importance, as 
practically the whole conduct of a great battle depends on a 
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correct solution of this question— viz . , How long can a 
given command prolong its resistance? If this is incorrectly 
answered in practice— the whole manoeuvre depending on it 
may collapse— e . g . , Kouroupatkin at Liao-Yang, September 
1904 . 

when it may be regarded as decided, in such a way that the renewal of the fight would be a 
new battle, not a continuation of the old one. To have a clear notion on this point of time, is 
very important, in order to be able to decide whether, with the prompt assistance of 
reinforcements, the combat can again be resumed with advantage. 

Often in combats which are beyond restoration new forces are sacrificed in vain; often 
through neglect the decision has not been seized when it might easily have been secured. Here 
are two examples, which could not be more to the point: 

When the Prince of Hohenlohe, in 1806, at Jena,(*) with 35,000 men opposed to from 
60,000 to 70,000, under Buonaparte, had accepted battle, and lost it — but lost it in such a way 
that the 35,000 might be regarded as dissolved — General Ruchel undertook to renew the fight 
with about 12,000; the consequence was that in a moment his force was scattered in like 
manner. 

(*) October 14, 1806. 

On the other hand, on the same day at Auerstadt, the Prussians maintained a combat with 
25,000, against Davoust, who had 28,000, until mid-day, without success, it is true, but still 
without the force being reduced to a state of dissolution without even greater loss than the 
enemy, who was very deficient in cavalry; — but they neglected to use the reserve of 18,000, 
under General Kalkreuth, to restore the battle which, under these circumstances, it would have 
been impossible to lose. 

Each combat is a whole in which the partial combats combine themselves into one total 
result. In this total result lies the decision of the combat. This success need not be exactly a 
victory such as we have denoted in the sixth chapter, for often the preparations for that have 
not been made, often there is no opportunity if the enemy gives way too soon, and in most 
cases the decision, even when the resistance has been obstinate, takes place before such a 
degree of success is attained as would completely satisfy the idea of a victory. 

We therefore ask, Which is commonly the moment of the decision, that is to say, that 
moment when a fresh, effective, of course not disproportionate, force, can no longer turn a 
disadvantageous battle? 

If we pass over false attacks, which in accordance with their nature are properly without 
decision, then, 

1. If the possession of a movable object was the object of the combat, the loss of the same is 
always the decision. 

2. If the possession of ground was the object of the combat, then the decision generally lies 
in its loss. Still not always, only if this ground is of peculiar strength, ground which is easy to 
pass over, however important it may be in other respects, can be re-taken without much 
danger. 

3. But in all other cases, when these two circumstances have not already decided the combat, 
therefore, particularly in case the destruction of the enemy's force is the principal object, the 
decision is reached at that moment when the conqueror ceases to feel himself in a state of 
disintegration, that is, of unserviceableness to a certain extent, when therefore, there is no 
further advantage in using the successive efforts spoken of in the twelfth chapter of the third 
book. On this ground we have given the strategic unity of the battle its place here. 

A battle, therefore, in which the assailant has not lost his condition of order and perfect 
efficiency at all, or, at least, only in a small part of his force, whilst the opposing forces are, 
more or less, disorganised throughout, is also not to be retrieved; and just as little if the enemy 
has recovered his efficiency. 

The smaller, therefore, that part of a force is which has really been engaged, the greater that 
portion which as reserve has contributed to the result only by its presence. So much the less 
will any new force of the enemy wrest again the victory from our hands, and that Commander 
who carries out to the furthest with his Army the principle of conducting the combat with the 
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greatest economy of forces, and making the most of the moral effect of strong reserves, goes 
the surest way to victory. We must allow that the French, in modern times, especially when led 
by Buonaparte, have shown a thorough mastery in this. 

Further, the moment when the crisis-stage of the combat ceases with the conqueror, and his 
original state of order is restored, takes place sooner the smaller the unit he controls. A picket 
of cavalry pursuing an enemy at full gallop will in a few minutes resume its proper order, and 
the crisis ceases. A whole regiment of cavalry requires a longer time. It lasts still longer with 
infantry, if extended in single lines of skirmishers, and longer again with Divisions of all arms, 
when it happens by chance that one part has taken one direction and another part another 
direction, and the combat has therefore caused a loss of the order of formation, which usually 
becomes still worse from no part knowing exactly where the other is. Thus, therefore, the point 
of time when the conqueror has collected the instruments he has been using, and which are 
mixed up and partly out of order, the moment when he has in some measure rearranged them 
and put them in their proper places, and thus brought the battle- workshop into a little order, 
this moment, we say, is always later, the greater the total force. 

Again, this moment comes later if night overtakes the conqueror in the crisis, and, lastly, it 
comes later still if the country is broken and thickly wooded. But with regard to these two 
points, we must observe that night is also a great means of protection, and it is only seldom 
that circumstances favour the expectation of a successful result from a night attack, as on 
March 10, 1814, at Laon,(*) where York against Marmont gives us an example completely in 
place here. In the same way a wooded and broken country will afford protection against a 
reaction to those who are engaged in the long crisis of victory. Both, therefore, the night as 
well as the wooded and broken country are obstacles which make the renewal of the same 
battle more difficult instead of facilitating it. 

(*) The celebrated charge at night upon Marmont ' s Corps. 

Hitherto, we have considered assistance arriving for the losing side as a mere increase of 
force, therefore, as a reinforcement coming up directly from the rear, which is the most usual 
case. But the case is quite different if these fresh forces come upon the enemy in flank or rear. 

On the effect of flank or rear attacks so far as they belong to Strategy, we shall speak in 
another place: such a one as we have here in view, intended for the restoration of the combat, 
belongs chiefly to tactics, and is only mentioned because we are here speaking of tactical 
results, our ideas, therefore, must trench upon the province of tactics. 

By directing a force against the enemy's flank and rear its efficacy may be much intensified; 
but this is so far from being a necessary result always that the efficacy may, on the other hand, 
be just as much weakened. The circumstances under which the combat has taken place decide 
upon this part of the plan as well as upon every other, without our being able to enter 
thereupon here. But, at the same time, there are in it two things of importance for our subject: 
first, FLANK AND REAR ATTACKS HAVE, AS A RULE, A MORE FAVOURABLE 
EFFECT ON THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE DECISION THAN UPON THE DECISION 
ITSELF. Now as concerns the retrieving a battle, the first thing to be arrived at above all is a 
favourable decision and not magnitude of success. In this view one would therefore think that a 
force which comes to re-establish our combat is of less assistance if it falls upon the enemy in 
flank and rear, therefore separated from us, than if it joins itself to us directly; certainly, cases 
are not wanting where it is so, but we must say that the majority are on the other side, and they 
are so on account of the second point which is here important to us. 

This second point IS THE MORAL EFFECT OF THE SURPRISE, WHICH, AS A RULE, 
A REINFORCEMENT COMING UP TO RE-ESTABLISH A COMBAT HAS GENERALLY 
IN ITS FAVOUR. Now the effect of a surprise is always heightened if it takes place in the 
flank or rear, and an enemy completely engaged in the crisis of victory in his extended and 
scattered order, is less in a state to counteract it. Who does not feel that an attack in flank or 
rear, which at the commencement of the battle, when the forces are concentrated and prepared 
for such an event would be of little importance, gains quite another weight in the last moment 
of the combat. 

We must, therefore, at once admit that in most cases a reinforcement coming up on the flank 
or rear of the enemy will be more efficacious, will be like the same weight at the end of a 
longer lever, and therefore that under these circumstances, we may undertake to restore the 
battle with the same force which employed in a direct attack would be quite insufficient. Here 
results almost defy calculation, because the moral forces gain completely the ascendency. This 
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is therefore the right field for boldness and daring. 

The eye must, therefore, be directed on all these objects, all these moments of co-operating 
forces must be taken into consideration, when we have to decide in doubtful cases whether or 
not it is still possible to restore a combat which has taken an unfavourable turn. 

If the combat is to be regarded as not yet ended, then the new contest which is opened by the 
arrival of assistance fuses into the former; therefore they flow together into one common 
result, and the first disadvantage vanishes completely out of the calculation. But this is not the 
case if the combat was already decided; then there are two results separate from each other. 
Now if the assistance which arrives is only of a relative strength, that is, if it is not in itself 
alone a match for the enemy, then a favourable result is hardly to be expected from this second 
combat: but if it is so strong that it can undertake the second combat without regard to the first, 
then it may be able by a favourable issue to compensate or even overbalance the first combat, 
but never to make it disappear altogether from the account. 

At the battle of Kunersdorf,(*) Frederick the Great at the first onset carried the left of the 
Russian position, and took seventy pieces of artillery; at the end of the battle both were lost 
again, and the whole result of the first combat was wiped out of the account. Had it been 
possible to stop at the first success, and to put off the second part of the battle to the coming 
day, then, even if the King had lost it, the advantages of the first would always have been a set 
off to the second. 

(*) August 12, 1759. 

But when a battle proceeding disadvantageously is arrested and turned before its conclusion, 
its minus result on our side not only disappears from the account, but also becomes the 
foundation of a greater victory. If, for instance, we picture to ourselves exactly the tactical 
course of the battle, we may easily see that until it is finally concluded all successes in partial 
combats are only decisions in suspense, which by the capital decision may not only be 
destroyed, but changed into the opposite. The more our forces have suffered, the more the 
enemy will have expended on his side; the greater, therefore, will be the crisis for the enemy, 
and the more the superiority of our fresh troops will tell. If now the total result turns in our 
favour, if we wrest from the enemy the field of battle and recover all the trophies again, then 
all the forces which he has sacrificed in obtaining them become sheer gain for us, and our 
former defeat becomes a stepping-stone to a greater triumph. The most brilliant feats which 
with victory the enemy would have so highly prized that the loss of forces which they cost 
would have been disregarded, leave nothing now behind but regret at the sacrifice entailed. 
Such is the alteration which the magic of victory and the curse of defeat produces in the 
specific weight of the same elements. 

Therefore, even if we are decidedly superior in strength, and are able to repay the enemy his 
victory by a greater still, it is always better to forestall the conclusion of a disadvantageous 
combat, if it is of proportionate importance, so as to turn its course rather than to deliver a 
second battle. 

Field-Marshal Daun attempted in the year 1760 to come to the assistance of General Laudon 
at Leignitz, whilst the battle lasted; but when he failed, he did not attack the King next day, 
although he did not want for means to do so. 

For these reasons serious combats of advance guards which precede a battle are to be looked 
upon only as necessary evils, and when not necessary they are to be avoided.(*) 

(*) This, however, was not Napoleon's view. A vigorous 
attack of his advance guard he held to be necessary always, 
to fix the enemy's attention and "paralyse his independent 
will-power." It was the failure to make this point which, in 
August 1870, led von Moltke repeatedly into the very jaws of 
defeat, from which only the lethargy of Bazaine on the one 
hand and the initiative of his subordinates, notably of von 
Alvensleben, rescued him. This is the essence of the new 
Strategic Doctrine of the French General Staff. See the 
works of Bonnal, Foch, &C . —EDITOR 

We have still another conclusion to examine. 

If on a regular pitched battle, the decision has gone against one, this does not constitute a 
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motive for determining on a new one. The determination for this new one must proceed 
from other relations. This conclusion, however, is opposed by a moral force, which we must 
take into account: it is the feeling of rage and revenge. From the oldest Field-Marshal to the 
youngest drummer-boy this feeling is general, and, therefore, troops are never in better spirits 
for fighting than when they have to wipe out a stain. This is, however, only on the supposition 
that the beaten portion is not too great in proportion to the whole, because otherwise the above 
feeling is lost in that of powerlessness. 

There is therefore a very natural tendency to use this moral force to repair the disaster on the 
spot, and on that account chiefly to seek another battle if other circumstances permit. It then 
lies in the nature of the case that this second battle must be an offensive one. 

In the catalogue of battles of second-rate importance there are many examples to be found of 
such retaliatory battles; but great battles have generally too many other determining causes to 
be brought on by this weaker motive. 

Such a feeling must undoubtedly have led the noble Bluecher with his third Corps to the 
field of battle on February 14, 1814, when the other two had been beaten three days before at 
Montmirail. Had he known that he would have come upon Buonaparte in person, then, 
naturally, preponderating reasons would have determined him to put off his revenge to another 
day: but he hoped to revenge himself on Marmont, and instead of gaining the reward of his 
desire for honourable satisfaction, he suffered the penalty of his erroneous calculation. 

On the duration of the combat and the moment of its decision depend the distances from 
each other at which those masses should be placed which are intended to fight IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH each other. This disposition would be a tactical arrangement in so far 
as it relates to one and the same battle; it can, however, only be regarded as such, provided the 
position of the troops is so compact that two separate combats cannot be imagined, and 
consequently that the space which the whole occupies can be regarded strategically as a mere 
point. But in War, cases frequently occur where even those forces intended to fight IN 
UNISON must be so far separated from each other that while their union for one common 
combat certainly remains the principal object, still the occurrence of separate combats remains 
possible. Such a disposition is therefore strategic. 

Dispositions of this kind are: marches in separate masses and columns, the formation of 
advance guards, and flanking columns, also the grouping of reserves intended to serve as 
supports for more than one strategic point; the concentration of several Corps from widely 
extended cantonments, &c. &c. We can see that the necessity for these arrangements may 
constantly arise, and may consider them something like the small change in the strategic 
economy, whilst the capital battles, and all that rank with them are the gold and silver pieces. 



CHAPTER VIII. MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING AS TO A BATTLE 



NO battle can take place unless by mutual consent; and in this idea, which constitutes the 
whole basis of a duel, is the root of a certain phraseology used by historical writers, which 
leads to many indefinite and false conceptions. 

According to the view of the writers to whom we refer, it has frequently happened that one 
Commander has offered battle to the other, and the latter has not accepted it. 

But the battle is a very modified duel, and its foundation is not merely in the mutual wish to 
fight, that is in consent, but in the objects which are bound up with the battle: these belong 
always to a greater whole, and that so much the more, as even the whole war considered as a 
"combat-unit" has political objects and conditions which belong to a higher standpoint. The 
mere desire to conquer each other therefore falls into quite a subordinate relation, or rather it 
ceases completely to be anything of itself, and only becomes the nerve which conveys the 
impulse of action from the higher will. 

Amongst the ancients, and then again during the early period of standing Armies, the 
expression that we had offered battle to the enemy in vain, had more sense in it than it has 
now. By the ancients everything was constituted with a view to measuring each other's strength 
in the open field free from anything in the nature of a hindrance,(*) and the whole Art of War 
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consisted in the organisation, and formation of the Army, that is in the order of battle. 

(*) Note the custom of sending formal challenges, fix time 
and place for action, and "enhazelug" the battlefield in 
Anglo-Saxon times.— ED. 

Now as their Armies regularly entrenched themselves in their camps, therefore the position 
in a camp was regarded as something unassailable, and a battle did not become possible until 
the enemy left his camp, and placed himself in a practicable country, as it were entered the 
lists. 

If therefore we hear about Hannibal having offered battle to Fabius in vain, that tells us 
nothing more as regards the latter than that a battle was not part of his plan, and in itself neither 
proves the physical nor moral superiority of Hannibal; but with respect to him the expression is 
still correct enough in the sense that Hannibal really wished a battle. 

In the early period of modern Armies, the relations were similar in great combats and 
battles. That is to say, great masses were brought into action, and managed throughout it by 
means of an order of battle, which like a great helpless whole required a more or less level 
plain and was neither suited to attack, nor yet to defence in a broken, close or even 
mountainous country. The defender therefore had here also to some extent the means of 
avoiding battle. These relations although gradually becoming modified, continued until the 
first Silesian War, and it was not until the Seven Years' War that attacks on an enemy posted in 
a difficult country gradually became feasible, and of ordinary occurrence: ground did not 
certainly cease to be a principle of strength to those making use of its aid, but it was no longer 
a charmed circle, which shut out the natural forces of War. 

During the past thirty years War has perfected itself much more in this respect, and there is 
no longer anything which stands in the way of a General who is in earnest about a decision by 
means of battle; he can seek out his enemy, and attack him: if he does not do so he cannot take 
credit for having wished to fight, and the expression he offered a battle which his opponent did 
not accept, therefore now means nothing more than that he did not find circumstances 
advantageous enough for a battle, an admission which the above expression does not suit, but 
which it only strives to throw a veil over. 

It is true the defensive side can no longer refuse a battle, yet he may still avoid it by giving 
up his position, and the role with which that position was connected: this is however half a 
victory for the offensive side, and an acknowledgment of his superiority for the present. 

This idea in connection with the cartel of defiance can therefore no longer be made use of in 
order by such rhodomontade to qualify the inaction of him whose part it is to advance, that is, 
the offensive. The defender who as long as he does not give way, must have the credit of 
willing the battle, may certainly say, he has offered it if he is not attacked, if that is not 
understood of itself. 

But on the other hand, he who now wishes to, and can retreat cannot easily be forced to give 
battle. Now as the advantages to the aggressor from this retreat are often not sufficient, and a 
substantial victory is a matter of urgent necessity for him, in that way the few means which 
there are to compel such an opponent also to give battle are often sought for and applied with 
particular skill. 

The principal means for this are — first SURROUNDING the enemy so as to make his retreat 
impossible, or at least so difficult that it is better for him to accept battle; and, secondly, 
SURPRISING him. This last way, for which there was a motive formerly in the extreme 
difficulty of all movements, has become in modern times very inefficacious. 

From the pliability and manoeuvring capabilities of troops in the present day, one does not 
hesitate to commence a retreat even in sight of the enemy, and only some special obstacles in 
the nature of the country can cause serious difficulties in the operation. 

As an example of this kind the battle of Neresheim may be given, fought by the Archduke 
Charles with Moreau in the Rauhe Alp, August 11, 1796, merely with a view to facilitate his 
retreat, although we freely confess we have never been able quite to understand the argument 
of the renowned general and author himself in this case. 

The battle of Rosbach(*) is another example, if we suppose the commander of the allied 
army had not really the intention of attacking Frederick the Great. 
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(*) November 5, 1757. 



Of the battle of Soor,(*) the King himself says that it was only fought because a retreat in 
the presence of the enemy appeared to him a critical operation; at the same time the King has 
also given other reasons for the battle. 



On the whole, regular night surprises excepted, such cases will always be of rare occurrence, 
and those in which an enemy is compelled to fight by being practically surrounded, will 
happen mostly to single corps only, like Mortier's at Durrenstein 1809, and Vandamme at 
Kulm, 1813. 



(*) Clausewitz still uses the word "die Haupt schlacht " but 
modern usage employs only the word "die Schlacht" to 
designate the decisive act of a whole campaign— encounters 
arising from the collision or troops marching towards the 
strategic culmination of each portion or the campaign are 
spoken of either as "Tref fen, " i.e., "engagements" or 
"Gefecht, " i.e., "combat" or "action." Thus technically, 
Gravelotte was a "Schlacht," i.e., "battle," but Spicheren, 
Woerth, Borny, even Vionville were only "Treffen." 



WHAT is a battle? A conflict of the main body, but not an unimportant one about a 
secondary object, not a mere attempt which is given up when we see betimes that our object is 
hardly within our reach: it is a conflict waged with all our forces for the attainment of a 
decisive victory. 

Minor objects may also be mixed up with the principal object, and it will take many 
different tones of colour from the circumstances out of which it originates, for a battle belongs 
also to a greater whole of which it is only a part, but because the essence of War is conflict, 
and the battle is the conflict of the main Armies, it is always to be regarded as the real centre of 
gravity of the War, and therefore its distinguishing character is, that unlike all other 
encounters, it is arranged for, and undertaken with the sole purpose of obtaining a decisive 
victory. 

This has an influence on the MANNER OF ITS DECISION, on the EFFECT OF THE 
VICTORY CONTAINED IN IT, and determines THE VALUE WHICH THEORY IS TO 
ASSIGN TO IT AS A MEANS TO AN END. 

On that account we make it the subject of our special consideration, and at this stage before 
we enter upon the special ends which may be bound up with it, but which do not essentially 
alter its character if it really deserves to be termed a battle. 

If a battle takes place principally on its own account, the elements of its decision must be 
contained in itself; in other words, victory must be striven for as long as a possibility or hope 
remains. It must not, therefore, be given up on account of secondary circumstances, but only 
and alone in the event of the forces appearing completely insufficient. 

Now how is that precise moment to be described? 

If a certain artificial formation and cohesion of an Army is the principal condition under 
which the bravery of the troops can gain a victory, as was the case during a great part of the 
period of the modern Art of War, THEN THE BREAKING UP OF THIS FORMATION is the 
decision. A beaten wing which is put out of joint decides the fate of all that was connected 
with it. If as was the case at another time the essence of the defence consists in an intimate 
alliance of the Army with the ground on which it fights and its obstacles, so that Army and 



(*) Or Sohr, September 30, 1745. 



CHAPTER IX. THE BATTLE(*) 



ITS DECISION 
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position are only one, then the CONQUEST of AN ESSENTIAL POINT in this position is 
the decision. It is said the key of the position is lost, it cannot therefore be defended any 
further; the battle cannot be continued. In both cases the beaten Armies are very much like the 
broken strings of an instrument which cannot do their work. 

That geometrical as well as this geographical principle which had a tendency to place an 
Army in a state of crystallising tension which did not allow of the available powers being made 
use of up to the last man, have at least so far lost their influence that they no longer 
predominate. Armies are still led into battle in a certain order, but that order is no longer of 
decisive importance; obstacles of ground are also still turned to account to strengthen a 
position, but they are no longer the only support. 

We attempted in the second chapter of this book to take a general view of the nature of the 
modern battle. According to our conception of it, the order of battle is only a disposition of the 
forces suitable to the convenient use of them, and the course of the battle a mutual slow 
wearing away of these forces upon one another, to see which will have soonest exhausted his 
adversary. 

The resolution therefore to give up the fight arises, in a battle more than in any other 
combat, from the relation of the fresh reserves remaining available; for only these still retain 
all their moral vigour, and the cinders of the battered, knocked-about battalions, already burnt 
out in the destroying element, must not be placed on a level with them; also lost ground as we 
have elsewhere said, is a standard of lost moral force; it therefore comes also into account, but 
more as a sign of loss suffered than for the loss itself, and the number of fresh reserves is 
always the chief point to be looked at by both Commanders. 

In general, an action inclines in one direction from the very commencement, but in a manner 
little observable. This direction is also frequently given in a very decided manner by the 
arrangements which have been made previously, and then it shows a want of discernment in 
that General who commences battle under these unfavourable circumstances without being 
aware of them. Even when this does not occur it lies in the nature of things that the course of a 
battle resembles rather a slow disturbance of equilibrium which commences soon, but as we 
have said almost imperceptibly at first, and then with each moment of time becomes stronger 
and more visible, than an oscillating to and fro, as those who are misled by mendacious 
descriptions usually suppose. 

But whether it happens that the balance is for a long time little disturbed, or that even after it 
has been lost on one side it rights itself again, and is then lost on the other side, it is certain at 
all events that in most instances the defeated General foresees his fate long before he retreats, 
and that cases in which some critical event acts with unexpected force upon the course of the 
whole have their existence mostly in the colouring with which every one depicts his lost battle. 

We can only here appeal to the decision of unprejudiced men of experience, who will, we 
are sure, assent to what we have said, and answer for us to such of our readers as do not know 
War from their own experience. To develop the necessity of this course from the nature of the 
thing would lead us too far into the province of tactics, to which this branch of the subject 
belongs; we are here only concerned with its results. 

If we say that the defeated General foresees the unfavourable result usually some time 
before he makes up his mind to give up the battle, we admit that there are also instances to the 
contrary, because otherwise we should maintain a proposition contradictory in itself. If at the 
moment of each decisive tendency of a battle it should be considered as lost, then also no 
further forces should be used to give it a turn, and consequently this decisive tendency could 
not precede the retreat by any length of time. Certainly there are instances of battles which 
after having taken a decided turn to one side have still ended in favour of the other; but they 
are rare, not usual; these exceptional cases, however, are reckoned upon by every General 
against whom fortune declares itself, and he must reckon upon them as long as there remains a 
possibility of a turn of fortune. He hopes by stronger efforts, by raising the remaining moral 
forces, by surpassing himself, or also by some fortunate chance that the next moment will 
bring a change, and pursues this as far as his courage and his judgment can agree. We shall 
have something more to say on this subject, but before that we must show what are the signs of 
the scales turning. 

The result of the whole combat consists in the sum total of the results of all partial combats; 
but these results of separate combats are settled by different considerations. 

First by the pure moral power in the mind of the leading officers. If a General of Division 
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has seen his battalions forced to succumb, it will have an influence on his demeanour and 
his reports, and these again will have an influence on the measures of the Commander-in- 
Chief; therefore even those unsuccessful partial combats which to all appearance are retrieved, 
are not lost in their results, and the impressions from them sum themselves up in the mind of 
the Commander without much trouble, and even against his will. 

Secondly, by the quicker melting away of our troops, which can be easily estimated in the 
slow and relatively(*) little tumultuary course of our battles. 

(*) Relatively, that is say to the shock of former days. 
Thirdly, by lost ground. 

All these things serve for the eye of the General as a compass to tell the course of the battle 
in which he is embarked. If whole batteries have been lost and none of the enemy's taken; if 
battalions have been overthrown by the enemy's cavalry, whilst those of the enemy everywhere 
present impenetrable masses; if the line of fire from his order of battle wavers involuntarily 
from one point to another; if fruitless efforts have been made to gain certain points, and the 
assaulting battalions each, time been scattered by well-directed volleys of grape and case; — if 
our artillery begins to reply feebly to that of the enemy — if the battalions under fire diminish 
unusually, fast, because with the wounded crowds of unwounded men go to the rear; — if single 
Divisions have been cut off and made prisoners through the disruption of the plan of the 
battle; — if the line of retreat begins to be endangered: the Commander may tell very well in 
which direction he is going with his battle. The longer this direction continues, the more 
decided it becomes, so much the more difficult will be the turning, so much the nearer the 
moment when he must give up the battle. We shall now make some observations on this 
moment. 

We have already said more than once that the final decision is ruled mostly by the relative 
number of the fresh reserves remaining at the last; that Commander who sees his adversary is 
decidedly superior to him in this respect makes up his mind to retreat. It is the characteristic of 
modern battles that all mischances and losses which take place in the course of the same can be 
retrieved by fresh forces, because the arrangement of the modern order of battle, and the way 
in which troops are brought into action, allow of their use almost generally, and in each 
position. So long, therefore, as that Commander against whom the issue seems to declare itself 
still retains a superiority in reserve force, he will not give up the day. But from the moment 
that his reserves begin to become weaker than his enemy's, the decision may be regarded as 
settled, and what he now does depends partly on special circumstances, partly on the degree of 
courage and perseverance which he personally possesses, and which may degenerate into 
foolish obstinacy. How a Commander can attain to the power of estimating correctly the still 
remaining reserves on both sides is an affair of skilful practical genius, which does not in any 
way belong to this place; we keep ourselves to the result as it forms itself in his mind. But this 
conclusion is still not the moment of decision properly, for a motive which only arises 
gradually does not answer to that, but is only a general motive towards resolution, and the 
resolution itself requires still some special immediate causes. Of these there are two chief ones 
which constantly recur, that is, the danger of retreat, and the arrival of night. 

If the retreat with every new step which the battle takes in its course becomes constantly in 
greater danger, and if the reserves are so much diminished that they are no longer adequate to 
get breathing room, then there is nothing left but to submit to fate, and by a well-conducted 
retreat to save what, by a longer delay ending in flight and disaster, would be lost. 

But night as a rule puts an end to all battles, because a night combat holds out no hope of 
advantage except under particular circumstances; and as night is better suited for a retreat than 
the day, so, therefore, the Commander who must look at the retreat as a thing inevitable, or as 
most probable, will prefer to make use of the night for his purpose. 

That there are, besides the above two usual and chief causes, yet many others also, which 
are less or more individual and not to be overlooked, is a matter of course; for the more a battle 
tends towards a complete upset of equilibrium the more sensible is the influence of each partial 
result in hastening the turn. Thus the loss of a battery, a successful charge of a couple of 
regiments of cavalry, may call into life the resolution to retreat already ripening. 

As a conclusion to this subject, we must dwell for a moment on the point at which the 
courage of the Commander engages in a sort of conflict with his reason. 

If, on the one hand the overbearing pride of a victorious conqueror, if the inflexible will of a 
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naturally obstinate spirit, if the strenuous resistance of noble feelings will not yield the 
battlefield, where they must leave their honour, yet on the other hand, reason counsels not to 
give up everything, not to risk the last upon the game, but to retain as much over as is 
necessary for an orderly retreat. However highly we must esteem courage and firmness in War, 
and however little prospect there is of victory to him who cannot resolve to seek it by the 
exertion of all his power, still there is a point beyond which perseverance can only be termed 
desperate folly, and therefore can meet with no approbation from any critic. In the most 
celebrated of all battles, that of Belle-Alliance, Buonaparte used his last reserve in an effort to 
retrieve a battle which was past being retrieved. He spent his last farthing, and then, as a 
beggar, abandoned both the battle-field and his crown. 



CHAPTER X. EFFECTS OF VICTORY (continuation) 

ACCORDING to the point from which our view is taken, we may feel as much astonished at 
the extraordinary results of some great battles as at the want of results in others. We shall dwell 
for a moment on the nature of the effect of a great victory. 

Three things may easily be distinguished here: the effect upon the instrument itself, that is, 
upon the Generals and their Armies; the effect upon the States interested in the War; and the 
particular result of these effects as manifested in the subsequent course of the campaign. 

If we only think of the trifling difference which there usually is between victor and 
vanquished in killed, wounded, prisoners, and artillery lost on the field of battle itself, the 
consequences which are developed out of this insignificant point seem often quite 
incomprehensible, and yet, usually, everything only happens quite naturally. 

We have already said in the seventh chapter that the magnitude of a victory increases not 
merely in the same measure as the vanquished forces increase in number, but in a higher ratio. 
The moral effects resulting from the issue of a great battle are greater on the side of the 
conquered than on that of the conqueror: they lead to greater losses in physical force, which 
then in turn react on the moral element, and so they go on mutually supporting and intensifying 
each other. On this moral effect we must therefore lay special weight. It takes an opposite 
direction on the one side from that on the other; as it undermines the energies of the conquered 
so it elevates the powers and energy of the conqueror. But its chief effect is upon the 
vanquished, because here it is the direct cause of fresh losses, and besides it is homogeneous in 
nature with danger, with the fatigues, the hardships, and generally with all those embarrassing 
circumstances by which War is surrounded, therefore enters into league with them and 
increases by their help, whilst with the conqueror all these things are like weights which give a 
higher swing to his courage. It is therefore found, that the vanquished sinks much further 
below the original line of equilibrium than the conqueror raises himself above it; on this 
account, if we speak of the effects of victory we allude more particularly to those which 
manifest themselves in the army. If this effect is more powerful in an important combat than in 
a smaller one, so again it is much more powerful in a great battle than in a minor one. The 
great battle takes place for the sake of itself, for the sake of the victory which it is to give, and 
which is sought for with the utmost effort. Here on this spot, in this very hour, to conquer the 
enemy is the purpose in which the plan of the War with all its threads converges, in which all 
distant hopes, all dim glimmerings of the future meet, fate steps in before us to give an answer 
to the bold question. — This is the state of mental tension not only of the Commander but of his 
whole Army down to the lowest waggon-driver, no doubt in decreasing strength but also in 
decreasing importance. 

According to the nature of the thing, a great battle has never at any time been an unprepared, 
unexpected, blind routine service, but a grand act, which, partly of itself and partly from the 
aim of the Commander, stands out from amongst the mass of ordinary efforts, sufficiently to 
raise the tension of all minds to a higher degree. But the higher this tension with respect to the 
issue, the more powerful must be the effect of that issue. 

Again, the moral effect of victory in our battles is greater than it was in the earlier ones of 
modern military history. If the former are as we have depicted them, a real struggle of forces to 
the utmost, then the sum total of all these forces, of the physical as well as the moral, must 
decide more than certain special dispositions or mere chance. 
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A single fault committed may be repaired next time; from good fortune and chance we can 
hope for more favour on another occasion; but the sum total of moral and physical powers 
cannot be so quickly altered, and, therefore, what the award of a victory has decided appears of 
much greater importance for all futurity. Very probably, of all concerned in battles, whether in 
or out of the Army, very few have given a thought to this difference, but the course of the 
battle itself impresses on the minds of all present in it such a conviction, and the relation of this 
course in public documents, however much it may be coloured by twisting particular 
circumstances, shows also, more or less, to the world at large that the causes were more of a 
general than of a particular nature. 

He who has not been present at the loss of a great battle will have difficulty in forming for 
himself a living or quite true idea of it, and the abstract notions of this or that small untoward 
affair will never come up to the perfect conception of a lost battle. Let us stop a moment at the 
picture. 

The first thing which overpowers the imagination — and we may indeed say, also the 
understanding — is the diminution of the masses; then the loss of ground, which takes place 
always, more or less, and, therefore, on the side of the assailant also, if he is not fortunate; then 
the rupture of the original formation, the jumbling together of troops, the risks of retreat, 
which, with few exceptions may always be seen sometimes in a less sometimes in a greater 
degree; next the retreat, the most part of which commences at night, or, at least, goes on 
throughout the night. On this first march we must at once leave behind, a number of men 
completely worn out and scattered about, often just the bravest, who have been foremost in the 
fight who held out the longest: the feeling of being conquered, which only seized the superior 
officers on the battlefield, now spreads through all ranks, even down to the common soldiers, 
aggravated by the horrible idea of being obliged to leave in the enemy's hands so many brave 
comrades, who but a moment since were of such value to us in the battle, and aggravated by a 
rising distrust of the chief, to whom, more or less, every subordinate attributes as a fault the 
fruitless efforts he has made; and this feeling of being conquered is no ideal picture over which 
one might become master; it is an evident truth that the enemy is superior to us; a truth of 
which the causes might have been so latent before that they were not to be discovered, but 
which, in the issue, comes out clear and palpable, or which was also, perhaps, before 
suspected, but which in the want of any certainty, we had to oppose by the hope of chance, 
reliance on good fortune, Providence or a bold attitude. Now, all this has proved insufficient, 
and the bitter truth meets us harsh and imperious. 

All these feelings are widely different from a panic, which in an army fortified by military 
virtue never, and in any other, only exceptionally, follows the loss of a battle. They must arise 
even in the best of Armies, and although long habituation to War and victory together with 
great confidence in a Commander may modify them a little here and there, they are never 
entirely wanting in the first moment. They are not the pure consequences of lost trophies; these 
are usually lost at a later period, and the loss of them does not become generally known so 
quickly; they will therefore not fail to appear even when the scale turns in the slowest and most 
gradual manner, and they constitute that effect of a victory upon which we can always count in 
every case. 

We have already said that the number of trophies intensifies this effect. 

It is evident that an Army in this condition, looked at as an instrument, is weakened! How 
can we expect that when reduced to such a degree that, as we said before, it finds new enemies 
in all the ordinary difficulties of making War, it will be able to recover by fresh efforts what 
has been lost! Before the battle there was a real or assumed equilibrium between the two sides; 
this is lost, and, therefore, some external assistance is requisite to restore it; every new effort 
without such external support can only lead to fresh losses. 

Thus, therefore, the most moderate victory of the chief Army must tend to cause a constant 
sinking of the scale on the opponent's side, until new external circumstances bring about a 
change. If these are not near, if the conqueror is an eager opponent, who, thirsting for glory, 
pursues great aims, then a first-rate Commander, and in the beaten Army a true military spirit, 
hardened by many campaigns are required, in order to stop the swollen stream of prosperity 
from bursting all bounds, and to moderate its course by small but reiterated acts of resistance, 
until the force of victory has spent itself at the goal of its career. 

And now as to the effect of defeat beyond the Army, upon the Nation and Government! It is 
the sudden collapse of hopes stretched to the utmost, the downfall of all self-reliance. In place 
of these extinct forces, fear, with its destructive properties of expansion, rushes into the 
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vacuum left, and completes the prostration. It is a real shock upon the nerves, which one of 
the two athletes receives from the electric spark of victory. And that effect, however different 
in its degrees, is never completely wanting. Instead of every one hastening with a spirit of 
determination to aid in repairing the disaster, every one fears that his efforts will only be in 
vain, and stops, hesitating with himself, when he should rush forward; or in despondency he 
lets his arm drop, leaving everything to fate. 

The consequence which this effect of victory brings forth in the course of the War itself 
depend in part on the character and talent of the victorious General, but more on the 
circumstances from which the victory proceeds, and to which it leads. Without boldness and an 
enterprising spirit on the part of the leader, the most brilliant victory will lead to no great 
success, and its force exhausts itself all the sooner on circumstances, if these offer a strong and 
stubborn opposition to it. How very differently from Daun, Frederick the Great would have 
used the victory at Kollin; and what different consequences France, in place of Prussia, might 
have given a battle of Leuthen! 

The conditions which allow us to expect great results from a great victory we shall learn 
when we come to the subjects with which they are connected; then it will be possible to 
explain the disproportion which appears at first sight between the magnitude of a victory and 
its results, and which is only too readily attributed to a want of energy on the part of the 
conqueror. Here, where we have to do with the great battle in itself, we shall merely say that 
the effects now depicted never fail to attend a victory, that they mount up with the intensive 
strength of the victory — mount up more the more the whole strength of the Army has been 
concentrated in it, the more the whole military power of the Nation is contained in that Army, 
and the State in that military power. 

But then the question may be asked, Can theory accept this effect of victory as absolutely 
necessary? — must it not rather endeavour to find out counteracting means capable of 
neutralising these effects? It seems quite natural to answer this question in the affirmative; but 
heaven defend us from taking that wrong course of most theories, out of which is begotten a 
mutually devouring Pro et Contra. 

Certainly that effect is perfectly necessary, for it has its foundation in the nature of things, 
and it exists, even if we find means to struggle against it; just as the motion of a cannon ball is 
always in the direction of the terrestrial, although when fired from east to west part of the 
general velocity is destroyed by this opposite motion. 

All War supposes human weakness, and against that it is directed. 

Therefore, if hereafter in another place we examine what is to be done after the loss of a 
great battle, if we bring under review the resources which still remain, even in the most 
desperate cases, if we should express a belief in the possibility of retrieving all, even in such a 
case; it must not be supposed we mean thereby that the effects of such a defeat can by degrees 
be completely wiped out, for the forces and means used to repair the disaster might have been 
applied to the realisation of some positive object; and this applies both to the moral and 
physical forces. 

Another question is, whether, through the loss of a great battle, forces are not perhaps roused 
into existence, which otherwise would never have come to life. This case is certainly 
conceivable, and it is what has actually occurred with many Nations. But to produce this 
intensified reaction is beyond the province of military art, which can only take account of it 
where it might be assumed as a possibility. 

If there are cases in which the fruits of a victory appear rather of a destructive nature in 
consequence of the reaction of the forces which it had the effect of rousing into activity — cases 
which certainly are very exceptional — then it must the more surely be granted, that there is a 
difference in the effects which one and the same victory may produce according to the 
character of the people or state, which has been conquered. 



CHAPTER XI. THE USE OF THE BATTLE (continued) 



WHATEVER form the conduct of War may take in particular cases, and whatever we may 
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have to admit in the sequel as necessary respecting it: we have only to refer to the 
conception of War to be convinced of what follows: 

1. The destruction of the enemy's military force, is the leading principle of War, and for the 
whole chapter of positive action the direct way to the object. 

2. This destruction of the enemy's force, must be principally effected by means of battle. 

3. Only great and general battles can produce great results. 

4. The results will be greatest when combats unite themselves in one great battle. 

5. It is only in a great battle that the General-in-Chief commands in person, and it is in the 
nature of things, that he should place more confidence in himself than in his subordinates. 

From these truths a double law follows, the parts of which mutually support each other; 
namely, that the destruction of the enemy's military force is to be sought for principally by 
great battles, and their results; and that the chief object of great battles must be the destruction 
of the enemy's military force. 

No doubt the annihilation-principle is to be found more or less in other means — granted 
there are instances in which through favourable circumstances in a minor combat, the 
destruction of the enemy's forces has been disproportionately great (Maxen), and on the other 
hand in a battle, the taking or holding a single post may be predominant in importance as an 
object — but as a general rule it remains a paramount truth, that battles are only fought with a 
view to the destruction of the enemy's Army, and that this destruction can only be effected by 
their means. 

The battle may therefore be regarded as War concentrated, as the centre of effort of the 
whole War or campaign. As the sun's rays unite in the focus of the concave mirror in a perfect 
image, and in the fulness of their heat; to the forces and circumstances of War, unite in a focus 
in the great battle for one concentrated utmost effort. 

The very assemblage of forces in one great whole, which takes place more or less in all 
Wars, indicates an intention to strike a decisive blow with this whole, either voluntarily as 
assailant, or constrained by the opposite party as defender. When this great blow does not 
follow, then some modifying, and retarding motives have attached themselves to the original 
motive of hostility, and have weakened, altered or completely checked the movement. But 
also, even in this condition of mutual inaction which has been the key-note in so many Wars, 
the idea of a possible battle serves always for both parties as a point of direction, a distant 
focus in the construction of their plans. The more War is War in earnest, the more it is a 
venting of animosity and hostility, a mutual struggle to overpower, so much the more will all 
activities join deadly contest, and also the more prominent in importance becomes the battle. 

In general, when the object aimed at is of a great and positive nature, one therefore in which 
the interests of the enemy are deeply concerned, the battle offers itself as the most natural 
means; it is, therefore, also the best as we shall show more plainly hereafter: and, as a rule, 
when it is evaded from aversion to the great decision, punishment follows. 

The positive object belong to the offensive, and therefore the battle is also more particularly 
his means. But without examining the conception of offensive and defensive more minutely 
here, we must still observe that, even for the defender in most cases, there is no other effectual 
means with which to meet the exigencies of his situation, to solve the problem presented to 
him. 

The battle is the bloodiest way of solution. True, it is not merely reciprocal slaughter, and its 
effect is more a killing of the enemy's courage than of the enemy's soldiers, as we shall see 
more plainly in the next chapter — but still blood is always its price, and slaughter its character 
as well as name;(*) from this the humanity in the General's mind recoils with horror. 

(*) "Schlacht", from schlachten = to slaughter. 

But the soul of the man trembles still more at the thought of the decision to be given with 
one single blow. IN ONE POINT of space and time all action is here pressed together, and at 
such a moment there is stirred up within us a dim feeling as if in this narrow space all our 
forces could not develop themselves and come into activity, as if we had already gained much 
by mere time, although this time owes us nothing at all. This is all mere illusion, but even as 
illusion it is something, and the same weakness which seizes upon the man in every other 
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momentous decision may well be felt more powerfully by the General, when he must stake 
interests of such enormous weight upon one venture. 

Thus, then, Statesmen and Generals have at all times endeavoured to avoid the decisive 
battle, seeking either to attain their aim without it, or dropping that aim unperceived. Writers 
on history and theory have then busied themselves to discover in some other feature in these 
campaigns not only an equivalent for the decision by battle which has been avoided, but even a 
higher art. In this way, in the present age, it came very near to this, that a battle in the economy 
of War was looked upon as an evil, rendered necessary through some error committed, a 
morbid paroxysm to which a regular prudent system of War would never lead: only those 
Generals were to deserve laurels who knew how to carry on War without spilling blood, and 
the theory of War — a real business for Brahmins — was to be specially directed to teaching this. 

Contemporary history has destroyed this illusion,(*) but no one can guarantee that it will not 
sooner or later reproduce itself, and lead those at the head of affairs to perversities which 
please man's weakness, and therefore have the greater affinity for his nature. Perhaps, by-and- 
by, Buonaparte's campaigns and battles will be looked upon as mere acts of barbarism and 
stupidity, and we shall once more turn with satisfaction and confidence to the dress-sword of 
obsolete and musty institutions and forms. If theory gives a caution against this, then it renders 
a real service to those who listen to its warning voice. MAY WE SUCCEED IN LENDING A 
HAND TO THOSE WHO IN OUR DEAR NATIVE LAND ARE CALLED UPON TO 
SPEAK WITH AUTHORITY ON THESE MATTERS, THAT WE MAY BE THEIR GUIDE 
INTO THIS FIELD OF INQUIRY, AND EXCITE THEM TO MAKE A CANDID 
EXAMINATION OF THE SUBJECT.(**) 

(*) On the Continent only, it still preserves full vitality 
in the minds of British politicians and pressmen . —EDITOR . 

(**) This prayer was abundantly granted— vide the German 
victories of 1870 .-EDITOR. 

Not only the conception of War but experience also leads us to look for a great decision only 
in a great battle. From time immemorial, only great victories have led to great successes on the 
offensive side in the absolute form, on the defensive side in a manner more or less satisfactory. 
Even Buonaparte would not have seen the day of Ulm, unique in its kind, if he had shrunk 
from shedding blood; it is rather to be regarded as only a second crop from the victorious 
events in his preceding campaigns. It is not only bold, rash, and presumptuous Generals who 
have sought to complete their work by the great venture of a decisive battle, but also fortunate 
ones as well; and we may rest satisfied with the answer which they have thus given to this vast 
question. 

Let us not hear of Generals who conquer without bloodshed. If a bloody slaughter is a 
horrible sight, then that is a ground for paying more respect to War, but not for making the 
sword we wear blunter and blunter by degrees from feelings of humanity, until some one steps 
in with one that is sharp and lops off the arm from our body. 

We look upon a great battle as a principal decision, but certainly not as the only one 
necessary for a War or a campaign. Instances of a great battle deciding a whole campaign, 
have been frequent only in modern times, those which have decided a whole War, belong to 
the class of rare exceptions. 

A decision which is brought about by a great battle depends naturally not on the battle itself, 
that is on the mass of combatants engaged in it, and on the intensity of the victory, but also on 
a number of other relations between the military forces opposed to each other, and between the 
States to which these forces belong. But at the same time that the principal mass of the force 
available is brought to the great duel, a great decision is also brought on, the extent of which 
may perhaps be foreseen in many respects, though not in all, and which although not the only 
one, still is the FIRST decision, and as such, has an influence on those which succeed. 
Therefore a deliberately planned great battle, according to its relations, is more or less, but 
always in some degree, to be regarded as the leading means and central point of the whole 
system. The more a General takes the field in the true spirit of War as well as of every contest, 
with the feeling and the idea, that is the conviction, that he must and will conquer, the more he 
will strive to throw every weight into the scale in the first battle, hope and strive to win 
everything by it. Buonaparte hardly ever entered upon a War without thinking of conquering 
his enemy at once in the first battle,(*) and Frederick the Great, although in a more limited 
sphere, and with interests of less magnitude at stake, thought the same when, at the head of a 
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small Army, he sought to disengage his rear from the Russians or the Federal Imperial 
Army. 

(*) This was Moltke's essential idea in his preparations for 
the War of 1870. See his secret memorandum issued to G.O.C.s 
on May 7. 1870, pointing to a battle on the Upper Saar as 
his primary purpose . —EDITOR . 

The decision which is given by the great battle, depends, we have said, partly on the battle 
itself, that is on the number of troops engaged, and partly on the magnitude of the success. 

How the General may increase its importance in respect to the first point is evident in itself 
and we shall merely observe that according to the importance of the great battle, the number of 
cases which are decided along with it increases, and that therefore Generals who, confident in 
themselves have been lovers of great decisions, have always managed to make use of the 
greater part of their troops in it without neglecting on that account essential points elsewhere. 

As regards the consequences or speaking more correctly the effectiveness of a victory, that 
depends chiefly on four points: 

1. On the tactical form adopted as the order of battle. 

2. On the nature of the country. 

3. On the relative proportions of the three arms. 

4. On the relative strength of the two Armies. 

A battle with parallel fronts and without any action against a flank will seldom yield as great 
success as one in which the defeated Army has been turned, or compelled to change front more 
or less. In a broken or hilly country the successes are likewise smaller, because the power of 
the blow is everywhere less. 

If the cavalry of the vanquished is equal or superior to that of the victor, then the effects of 
the pursuit are diminished, and by that great part of the results of victory are lost. 

Finally it is easy to understand that if superior numbers are on the side of the conqueror, and 
he uses his advantage in that respect to turn the flank of his adversary, or compel him to 
change front, greater results will follow than if the conqueror had been weaker in numbers than 
the vanquished. The battle of Leuthen may certainly be quoted as a practical refutation of this 
principle, but we beg permission for once to say what we otherwise do not like, NO RULE 
WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION. 

In all these ways, therefore, the Commander has the means of giving his battle a decisive 
character; certainly he thus exposes himself to an increased amount of danger, but his whole 
line of action is subject to that dynamic law of the moral world. 

There is then nothing in War which can be put in comparison with the great battle in point of 
importance, AND THE ACME OF STRATEGIC ABILITY IS DISPLAYED IN THE 
PROVISION OF MEANS FOR THIS GREAT EVENT, IN THE SKILFUL 
DETERMINATION OF PLACE AND TIME, AND DIRECTION OF TROOPS, AND ITS 
THE GOOD USE MADE OF SUCCESS. 

But it does not follow from the importance of these things that they must be of a very 
complicated and recondite nature; all is here rather simple, the art of combination by no means 
great; but there is great need of quickness in judging of circumstances, need of energy, steady 
resolution, a youthful spirit of enterprise — heroic qualities, to which we shall often have to 
refer. There is, therefore, but little wanted here of that which can be taught by books and there 
is much that, if it can be taught at all, must come to the General through some other medium 
than printer's type. 

The impulse towards a great battle, the voluntary, sure progress to it, must proceed from a 
feeling of innate power and a clear sense of the necessity; in other words, it must proceed from 
inborn courage and from perceptions sharpened by contact with the higher interests of life. 

Great examples are the best teachers, but it is certainly a misfortune if a cloud of theoretical 
prejudices comes between, for even the sunbeam is refracted and tinted by the clouds. To 
destroy such prejudices, which many a time rise and spread themselves like a miasma, is an 
imperative duty of theory, for the misbegotten offspring of human reason can also be in turn 
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destroyed by pure reason. 



CHAPTER XII. STRATEGIC MEANS OF UTILISING VICTORY 



THE more difficult part, viz., that of perfectly preparing the victory, is a silent service of 
which the merit belongs to Strategy and yet for which it is hardly sufficiently commended. It 
appears brilliant and full of renown by turning to good account a victory gained. 

What may be the special object of a battle, how it is connected with the whole system of a 
War, whither the career of victory may lead according to the nature of circumstances, where its 
culminating-point lies — all these are things which we shall not enter upon until hereafter. But 
under any conceivable circumstances the fact holds good, that without a pursuit no victory can 
have a great effect, and that, however short the career of victory may be, it must always lead 
beyond the first steps in pursuit; and in order to avoid the frequent repetition of this, we shall 
now dwell for a moment on this necessary supplement of victory in general. 

The pursuit of a beaten Army commences at the moment that Army, giving up the combat, 
leaves its position; all previous movements in one direction and another belong not to that but 
to the progress of the battle itself. Usually victory at the moment here described, even if it is 
certain, is still as yet small and weak in its proportions, and would not rank as an event of any 
great positive advantage if not completed by a pursuit on the first day. Then it is mostly, as we 
have before said, that the trophies which give substance to the victory begin to be gathered up. 
Of this pursuit we shall speak in the next place. 

Usually both sides come into action with their physical powers considerably deteriorated, 
for the movements immediately preceding have generally the character of very urgent 
circumstances. The efforts which the forging out of a great combat costs, complete the 
exhaustion; from this it follows that the victorious party is very little less disorganised and out 
of his original formation than the vanquished, and therefore requires time to reform, to collect 
stragglers, and issue fresh ammunition to those who are without. All these things place the 
conqueror himself in the state of crisis of which we have already spoken. If now the defeated 
force is only a detached portion of the enemy's Army, or if it has otherwise to expect a 
considerable reinforcement, then the conqueror may easily run into the obvious danger of 
having to pay dear for his victory, and this consideration, in such a case, very soon puts an end 
to pursuit, or at least restricts it materially. Even when a strong accession of force by the 
enemy is not to be feared, the conqueror finds in the above circumstances a powerful check to 
the vivacity of his pursuit. There is no reason to fear that the victory will be snatched away, but 
adverse combats are still possible, and may diminish the advantages which up to the present 
have been gained. Moreover, at this moment the whole weight of all that is sensuous in an 
Army, its wants and weaknesses, are dependent on the will of the Commander. All the 
thousands under his command require rest and refreshment, and long to see a stop put to toil 
and danger for the present; only a few, forming an exception, can see and feel beyond the 
present moment, it is only amongst this little number that there is sufficient mental vigour to 
think, after what is absolutely necessary at the moment has been done, upon those results 
which at such a moment only appear to the rest as mere embellishments of victory — as a 
luxury of triumph. But all these thousands have a voice in the council of the General, for 
through the various steps of the military hierarchy these interests of the sensuous creature have 
their sure conductor into the heart of the Commander. He himself, through mental and bodily 
fatigue, is more or less weakened in his natural activity, and thus it happens then that, mostly 
from these causes, purely incidental to human nature, less is done than might have been done, 
and that generally what is done is to be ascribed entirely to the THIRST FOR GLORY, the 
energy, indeed also the HARD-HEARTEDNESS of the General-in-Chief. It is only thus we 
can explain the hesitating manner in which many Generals follow up a victory which superior 
numbers have given them. The first pursuit of the enemy we limit in general to the extent of 
the first day, including the night following the victory. At the end of that period the necessity 
of rest ourselves prescribes a halt in any case. 

This first pursuit has different natural degrees. 

The first is, if cavalry alone are employed; in that case it amounts usually more to alarming 
and watching than to pressing the enemy in reality, because the smallest obstacle of ground is 
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generally sufficient to check the pursuit. Useful as cavalry may be against single bodies of 
broken demoralised troops, still when opposed to the bulk of the beaten Army it becomes again 
only the auxiliary arm, because the troops in retreat can employ fresh reserves to cover the 
movement, and, therefore, at the next trifling obstacle of ground, by combining all arms they 
can make a stand with success. The only exception to this is in the case of an army in actual 
flight in a complete state of dissolution. 

The second degree is, if the pursuit is made by a strong advance-guard composed of all 
arms, the greater part consisting naturally of cavalry. Such a pursuit generally drives the enemy 
as far as the nearest strong position for his rear-guard, or the next position affording space for 
his Army. Neither can usually be found at once, and, therefore, the pursuit can be carried 
further; generally, however, it does not extend beyond the distance of one or at most a couple 
of leagues, because otherwise the advance-guard would not feel itself sufficiently supported. 
The third and most vigorous degree is when the victorious Army itself continues to advance as 
far as its physical powers can endure. In this case the beaten Army will generally quit such 
ordinary positions as a country usually offers on the mere show of an attack, or of an intention 
to turn its flank; and the rear-guard will be still less likely to engage in an obstinate resistance. 

In all three cases the night, if it sets in before the conclusion of the whole act, usually puts 
an end to it, and the few instances in which this has not taken place, and the pursuit has been 
continued throughout the night, must be regarded as pursuits in an exceptionally vigorous 
form. 

If we reflect that in fighting by night everything must be, more or less, abandoned to chance, 
and that at the conclusion of a battle the regular cohesion and order of things in an army must 
inevitably be disturbed, we may easily conceive the reluctance of both Generals to carrying on 
their business under such disadvantageous conditions. If a complete dissolution of the 
vanquished Army, or a rare superiority of the victorious Army in military virtue does not 
ensure success, everything would in a manner be given up to fate, which can never be for the 
interest of any one, even of the most fool-hardy General. As a rule, therefore, night puts an end 
to pursuit, even when the battle has only been decided shortly before darkness sets in. This 
allows the conquered either time for rest and to rally immediately, or, if he retreats during the 
night it gives him a march in advance. After this break the conquered is decidedly in a better 
condition; much of that which had been thrown into confusion has been brought again into 
order, ammunition has been renewed, the whole has been put into a fresh formation. Whatever 
further encounter now takes place with the enemy is a new battle not a continuation of the old, 
and although it may be far from promising absolute success, still it is a fresh combat, and not 
merely a gathering up of the debris by the victor. 

When, therefore, the conqueror can continue the pursuit itself throughout the night, if only 
with a strong advance-guard composed of all arms of the service, the effect of the victory is 
immensely increased, of this the battles of Leuthen and La Belle Alliance(*) are examples. 



The whole action of this pursuit is mainly tactical, and we only dwell upon it here in order to 
make plain the difference which through it may be produced in the effect of a victory. 

This first pursuit, as far as the nearest stopping-point, belongs as a right to every conqueror, 
and is hardly in any way connected with his further plans and combinations. These may 
considerably diminish the positive results of a victory gained with the main body of the Army, 
but they cannot make this first use of it impossible; at least cases of that kind, if conceivable at 
all, must be so uncommon that they should have no appreciable influence on theory. And here 
certainly we must say that the example afforded by modern Wars opens up quite a new field 
for energy. In preceding Wars, resting on a narrower basis, and altogether more circumscribed 
in their scope, there were many unnecessary conventional restrictions in various ways, but 
particularly in this point. THE CONCEPTION, HONOUR OF VICTORY seemed to Generals 
so much by far the chief thing that they thought the less of the complete destruction of the 
enemy's military force, as in point of fact that destruction of force appeared to them only as 
one of the many means in War, not by any means as the principal, much less as the only 
means; so that they the more readily put the sword in its sheath the moment the enemy had 
lowered his. Nothing seemed more natural to them than to stop the combat as soon as the 
decision was obtained, and to regard all further carnage as unnecessary cruelty. Even if this 
false philosophy did not determine their resolutions entirely, still it was a point of view by 
which representations of the exhaustion of all powers, and physical impossibility of continuing 
the struggle, obtained readier evidence and greater weight. Certainly the sparing one's own 



(*) Waterloo. 
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instrument of victory is a vital question if we only possess this one, and foresee that soon the 
time may arrive when it will not be sufficient for all that remains to be done, for every 
continuation of the offensive must lead ultimately to complete exhaustion. But this calculation 
was still so far false, as the further loss of forces by a continuance of the pursuit could bear no 
proportion to that which the enemy must suffer. That view, therefore, again could only exist 
because the military forces were not considered the vital factor. And so we find that in former 
Wars real heroes only — such as Charles XII., Marlborough, Eugene, Frederick the Great — 
added a vigorous pursuit to their victories when they were decisive enough, and that other 
Generals usually contented themselves with the possession of the field of battle. In modern 
times the greater energy infused into the conduct of Wars through the greater importance of the 
circumstances from which they have proceeded has thrown down these conventional barriers; 
the pursuit has become an all-important business for the conqueror; trophies have on that 
account multiplied in extent, and if there are cases also in modern Warfare in which this has 
not been the case, still they belong to the list of exceptions, and are to be accounted for by 
peculiar circumstances. 

At Gorschen(*) and Bautzen nothing but the superiority of the allied cavalry prevented a 
complete rout, at Gross Beeren and Dennewitz the ill-will of Bernadotte, the Crown Prince of 
Sweden; at Laon the enfeebled personal condition of Bluecher, who was then seventy years old 
and at the moment confined to a dark room owing to an injury to his eyes. 

(*) Gorschen or Lutzen, May 2, 1813; Gross Beeren and 
Dennewitz, August 22, 1813; Bautzen. May 22, 1913; Laon, 
March 10 1813. 

But Borodino is also an illustration to the point here, and we cannot resist saying a few more 
words about it, partly because we do not consider the circumstances are explained simply by 
attaching blame to Buonaparte, partly because it might appear as if this, and with it a great 
number of similar cases, belonged to that class which we have designated as so extremely rare, 
cases in which the general relations seize and fetter the General at the very beginning of the 
battle. French authors in particular, and great admirers of Buonaparte (Vaudancourt, 
Chambray, Se'gur), have blamed him decidedly because he did not drive the Russian Army 
completely off the field, and use his last reserves to scatter it, because then what was only a 
lost battle would have been a complete rout. We should be obliged to diverge too far to 
describe circumstantially the mutual situation of the two Armies; but this much is evident, that 
when Buonaparte passed the Niemen with his Army the same corps which afterwards fought at 
Borodino numbered 300,000 men, of whom now only 120,000 remained, he might therefore 
well be apprehensive that he would not have enough left to march upon Moscow, the point on 
which everything seemed to depend. The victory which he had just gained gave him nearly a 
certainty of taking that capital, for that the Russians would be in a condition to fight a second 
battle within eight days seemed in the highest degree improbable; and in Moscow he hoped to 
find peace. No doubt the complete dispersion of the Russian Army would have made this 
peace much more certain; but still the first consideration was to get to Moscow, that is, to get 
there with a force with which he should appear dictator over the capital, and through that over 
the Empire and the Government. The force which he brought with him to Moscow was no 
longer sufficient for that, as shown in the sequel, but it would have been still less so if, in 
scattering the Russian Army, he had scattered his own at the same time. Buonaparte was 
thoroughly alive to all this, and in our eyes he stands completely justified. But on that account 
this case is still not to be reckoned amongst those in which, through the general relations, the 
General is interdicted from following up his victory, for there never was in his case any 
question of mere pursuit. The victory was decided at four o'clock in the afternoon, but the 
Russians still occupied the greater part of the field of battle; they were not yet disposed to give 
up the ground, and if the attack had been renewed, they would still have offered a most 
determined resistance, which would have undoubtedly ended in their complete defeat, but 
would have cost the conqueror much further bloodshed. We must therefore reckon the Battle 
of Borodino as amongst battles, like Bautzen, left unfinished. At Bautzen the vanquished 
preferred to quit the field sooner; at Borodino the conqueror preferred to content himself with a 
half victory, not because the decision appeared doubtful, but because he was not rich enough to 
pay for the whole. 

Returning now to our subject, the deduction from our reflections in relation to the first stage 
of pursuit is, that the energy thrown into it chiefly determines the value of the victory; that this 
pursuit is a second act of the victory, in many cases more important also than the first, and that 
strategy, whilst here approaching tactics to receive from it the harvest of success, exercises the 
first act of her authority by demanding this completion of the victory. 
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But further, the effects of victory are very seldom found to stop with this first pursuit; now 
first begins the real career to which victory lent velocity. This course is conditioned as we have 
already said, by other relations of which it is not yet time to speak. But we must here mention, 
what there is of a general character in the pursuit in order to avoid repetition when the subject 
occurs again. 

In the further stages of pursuit, again, we can distinguish three degrees: the simple pursuit, a 
hard pursuit, and a parallel march to intercept. 

The simple FOLLOWING or PURSUING causes the enemy to continue his retreat, until he 
thinks he can risk another battle. It will therefore in its effect suffice to exhaust the advantages 
gained, and besides that, all that the enemy cannot carry with him, sick, wounded, and disabled 
from fatigue, quantities of baggage, and carriages of all kinds, will fall into our hands, but this 
mere following does not tend to heighten the disorder in the enemy's Army, an effect which is 
produced by the two following causes. 

If, for instance, instead of contenting ourselves with taking up every day the camp the 
enemy has just vacated, occupying just as much of the country as he chooses to abandon, we 
make our arrangements so as every day to encroach further, and accordingly with our advance- 
guard organised for the purpose, attack his rear-guard every time it attempts to halt, then such a 
course will hasten his retreat, and consequently tend to increase his disorganisation. — This it 
will principally effect by the character of continuous flight, which his retreat will thus assume. 
Nothing has such a depressing influence on the soldier, as the sound of the enemy's cannon 
afresh at the moment when, after a forced march he seeks some rest; if this excitement is 
continued from day to day for some time, it may lead to a complete rout. There lies in it a 
constant admission of being obliged to obey the law of the enemy, and of being unfit for any 
resistance, and the consciousness of this cannot do otherwise than weaken the moral of an 
Army in a high degree. The effect of pressing the enemy in this way attains a maximum when 
it drives the enemy to make night marches. If the conqueror scares away the discomfited 
opponent at sunset from a camp which has just been taken up either for the main body of the 
Army, or for the rear-guard, the conquered must either make a night march, or alter his 
position in the night, retiring further away, which is much the same thing; the victorious party 
can on the other hand pass the night in quiet. 

The arrangement of marches, and the choice of positions depend in this case also upon so 
many other things, especially on the supply of the Army, on strong natural obstacles in the 
country, on large towns, &c. Sec., that it would be ridiculous pedantry to attempt to show by a 
geometrical analysis how the pursuer, being able to impose his laws on the retreating enemy, 
can compel him to march at night while he takes his rest. But nevertheless it is true and 
practicable that marches in pursuit may be so planned as to have this tendency, and that the 
efficacy of the pursuit is very much enchanced thereby. If this is seldom attended to in the 
execution, it is because such a procedure is more difficult for the pursuing Army, than a 
regular adherence to ordinary marches in the daytime. To start in good time in the morning, to 
encamp at mid-day, to occupy the rest of the day in providing for the ordinary wants of the 
Army, and to use the night for repose, is a much more convenient method than to regulate 
one's movements exactly according to those of the enemy, therefore to determine nothing till 
the last moment, to start on the march, sometimes in the morning, sometimes in the evening, to 
be always for several hours in the presence of the enemy, and exchanging cannon shots with 
him, and keeping up skirmishing fire, to plan manoeuvres to turn him, in short, to make the 
whole outlay of tactical means which such a course renders necessary. All that naturally bears 
with a heavy weight on the pursuing Army, and in War, where there are so many burdens to be 
borne, men are always inclined to strip off those which do not seem absolutely necessary. 
These observations are true, whether applied to a whole Army or as in the more usual case, to a 
strong advance-guard. For the reasons just mentioned, this second method of pursuit, this 
continued pressing of the enemy pursued is rather a rare occurrence; even Buonaparte in his 
Russian campaign, 1812, practised it but little, for the reasons here apparent, that the 
difficulties and hardships of this campaign, already threatened his Army with destruction 
before it could reach its object; on the other hand, the French in their other campaigns have 
distinguished themselves by their energy in this point also. 

Lastly, the third and most effectual form of pursuit is, the parallel march to the immediate 
object of the retreat. 

Every defeated Army will naturally have behind it, at a greater or less distance, some point, 
the attainment of which is the first purpose in view, whether it be that failing in this its further 
retreat might be compromised, as in the case of a defile, or that it is important for the point 
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itself to reach it before the enemy, as in the case of a great city, magazines, &c, or, lastly, 
that the Army at this point will gain new powers of defence, such as a strong position, or 
junction with other corps. 

Now if the conqueror directs his march on this point by a lateral road, it is evident how that 
may quicken the retreat of the beaten Army in a destructive manner, convert it into hurry, 
perhaps into flight.(*) The conquered has only three ways to counteract this: the first is to 
throw himself in front of the enemy, in order by an unexpected attack to gain that probability 
of success which is lost to him in general from his position; this plainly supposes an 
enterprising bold General, and an excellent Army, beaten but not utterly defeated; therefore, it 
can only be employed by a beaten Army in very few cases. 

(*) This point is exceptionally well treated by von 
Bernhardi in his "Cavalry in Future Wars." London: Murray, 
1906. 

The second way is hastening the retreat; but this is just what the conqueror wants, and it 
easily leads to immoderate efforts on the part of the troops, by which enormous losses are 
sustained, in stragglers, broken guns, and carriages of all kinds. 

The third way is to make a detour, and get round the nearest point of interception, to march 
with more ease at a greater distance from the enemy, and thus to render the haste required less 
damaging. This last way is the worst of all, it generally turns out like a new debt contracted by 
an insolvent debtor, and leads to greater embarrassment. There are cases in which this course is 
advisable; others where there is nothing else left; also instances in which it has been 
successful; but upon the whole it is certainly true that its adoption is usually influenced less by 
a clear persuasion of its being the surest way of attaining the aim than by another inadmissible 
motive — this motive is the dread of encountering the enemy. Woe to the Commander who 
gives in to this! However much the moral of his Army may have deteriorated, and however 
well founded may be his apprehensions of being at a disadvantage in any conflict with the 
enemy, the evil will only be made worse by too anxiously avoiding every possible risk of 
collision. Buonaparte in 1813 would never have brought over the Rhine with him the 30,000 or 
40,000 men who remained after the battle of Hanau,(*) if he had avoided that battle and tried 
to pass the Rhine at Mannheim or Coblenz. It is just by means of small combats carefully 
prepared and executed, and in which the defeated army being on the defensive, has always the 
assistance of the ground — it is just by these that the moral strength of the Army can first be 
resuscitated. 

(*) At Hanau (October 30, 1813), the Bavarians some 50,000 
strong threw themselves across the line of Napoleon's 
retreat from Leipsic. By a masterly use of its artillery the 
French tore the Bavarians asunder and marched on over their 
bodies .-EDITOR. 

The beneficial effect of the smallest successes is incredible; but with most Generals the 
adoption of this plan implies great self-command. The other way, that of evading all encounter, 
appears at first so much easier, that there is a natural preference for its adoption. It is therefore 
usually just this system of evasion which best, promotes the view of the pursuer, and often 
ends with the complete downfall of the pursued; we must, however, recollect here that we are 
speaking of a whole Army, not of a single Division, which, having been cut off, is seeking to 
join the main Army by making a de'tour; in such a case circumstances are different, and 
success is not uncommon. But there is one condition requisite to the success of this race of two 
Corps for an object, which is that a Division of the pursuing army should follow by the same 
road which the pursued has taken, in order to pick up stragglers, and keep up the impression 
which the presence of the enemy never fails to make. Bluecher neglected this in his, in other 
respects unexceptionable, pursuit after La Belle Alliance. 

Such marches tell upon the pursuer as well as the pursued, and they are not advisable if the 
enemy's Army rallies itself upon another considerable one; if it has a distinguished General at 
its head, and if its destruction is not already well prepared. But when this means can be 
adopted, it acts also like a great mechanical power. The losses of the beaten Army from 
sickness and fatigue are on such a disproportionate scale, the spirit of the Army is so weakened 
and lowered by the constant solicitude about impending ruin, that at last anything like a well 
organised stand is out of the question; every day thousands of prisoners fall into the enemy's 
hands without striking a blow. In such a season of complete good fortune, the conqueror need 
not hesitate about dividing his forces in order to draw into the vortex of destruction everything 
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within reach of his Army, to cut off detachments, to take fortresses unprepared for defence, 
to occupy large towns, &c. &c. He may do anything until a new state of things arises, and the 
more he ventures in this way the longer will it be before that change will take place. There is 
no want of examples of brilliant results from grand decisive victories, and of great and 
vigorous pursuits in the wars of Buonaparte. We need only quote Jena 1806, Ratisbonne 1809, 
Leipsic 1813, and Belle- Alliance 1815. 



CHAPTER XIII. RETREAT AFTER A LOST BATTLE 

IN a lost battle the power of an Army is broken, the moral to a greater degree than the 
physical. A second battle unless fresh favourable circumstances come into play, would lead to 
a complete defeat, perhaps, to destruction. This is a military axiom. According to the usual 
course the retreat is continued up to that point where the equilibrium of forces is restored, 
either by reinforcements, or by the protection of strong fortresses, or by great defensive 
positions afforded by the country, or by a separation of the enemy's force. The magnitude of 
the losses sustained, the extent of the defeat, but still more the character of the enemy, will 
bring nearer or put off the instant of this equilibrium. How many instances may be found of a 
beaten Army rallied again at a short distance, without its circumstances having altered in any 
way since the battle. The cause of this may be traced to the moral weakness of the adversary, 
or to the preponderance gained in the battle not having been sufficient to make lasting 
impression. 

To profit by this weakness or mistake of the enemy, not to yield one inch breadth more than 
the pressure of circumstances demands, but above all things, in order to keep up the moral 
forces to as advantageous a point as possible, a slow retreat, offering incessant resistance, and 
bold courageous counterstrokes, whenever the enemy seeks to gain any excessive advantages, 
are absolutely necessary. Retreats of great Generals and of Armies inured to War have always 
resembled the retreat of a wounded lion, such is, undoubtedly, also the best theory. 

It is true that at the moment of quitting a dangerous position we have often seen trifling 
formalities observed which caused a waste of time, and were, therefore, attended with danger, 
whilst in such cases everything depends on getting out of the place speedily. Practised 
Generals reckon this maxim a very important one. But such cases must not be confounded with 
a general retreat after a lost battle. Whoever then thinks by a few rapid marches to gain a start, 
and more easily to recover a firm standing, commits a great error. The first movements should 
be as small as possible, and it is a maxim in general not to suffer ourselves to be dictated to by 
the enemy. This maxim cannot be followed without bloody fighting with the enemy at our 
heels, but the gain is worth the sacrifice; without it we get into an accelerated pace which soon 
turns into a headlong rush, and costs merely in stragglers more men than rear-guard combats, 
and besides that extinguishes the last remnants of the spirit of resistance. 

A strong rear-guard composed of picked troops, commanded by the bravest General, and 
supported by the whole Army at critical moments, a careful utilisation of ground, strong 
ambuscades wherever the boldness of the enemy's advance-guard, and the ground, afford 
opportunity; in short, the preparation and the system of regular small battles, — these are the 
means of following this principle. 

The difficulties of a retreat are naturally greater or less according as the battle has been 
fought under more or less favourable circumstances, and according as it has been more or less 
obstinately contested. The battle of Jena and La Belle-Alliance show how impossible anything 
like a regular retreat may become, if the last man is used up against a powerful enemy. 

Now and again it has been suggested(*) to divide for the purpose of retreating, therefore to 
retreat in separate divisions or even eccentrically. Such a separation as is made merely for 
convenience, and along with which concentrated action continues possible and is kept in view, 
is not what we now refer to; any other kind is extremely dangerous, contrary to the nature of 
the thing, and therefore a great error. Every lost battle is a principle of weakness and 
disorganisation; and the first and immediate desideratum is to concentrate, and in 
concentration to recover order, courage, and confidence. The idea of harassing the enemy by 
separate corps on both flanks at the moment when he is following up his victory, is a perfect 
anomaly; a faint-hearted pedant might be overawed by his enemy in that manner, and for such 
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a case it may answer; but where we are not sure of this failing in our opponent it is better let 
alone. If the strategic relations after a battle require that we should cover ourselves right and 
left by detachments, so much must be done, as from circumstances is unavoidable, but this 
fractioning must always be regarded as an evil, and we are seldom in a state to commence it 
the day after the battle itself. 

(*) Allusion is here made to the works of Lloyd Bullow and 
others . 

If Frederick the Great after the battle of Kollin,(*) and the raising of the siege of Prague 
retreated in three columns that was done not out of choice, but because the position of his 
forces, and the necessity of covering Saxony, left him no alternative, Buonaparte after the 
battle of Brienne,(**) sent Marmont back to the Aube, whilst he himself passed the Seine, and 
turned towards Troyes; but that this did not end in disaster, was solely owing to the 
circumstance that the Allies, instead of pursuing divided their forces in like manner, turning 
with the one part (Bluecher) towards the Marne, while with the other (Schwartzenberg), from 
fear of being too weak, they advanced with exaggerated caution. 

(*) June 19, 1757. 
(**) January 30, 1814. 



CHAPTER XIV. NIGHT FIGHTING 

THE manner of conducting a combat at night, and what concerns the details of its course, is 
a tactical subject; we only examine it here so far as in its totality it appears as a special 
strategic means. 

Fundamentally every night attack is only a more vehement form of surprise. Now at the first 
look of the thing such an attack appears quite pre-eminently advantageous, for we suppose the 
enemy to be taken by surprise, the assailant naturally to be prepared for everything which can 
happen. What an inequality! Imagination paints to itself a picture of the most complete 
confusion on the one side, and on the other side the assailant only occupied in reaping the 
fruits of his advantage. Hence the constant creation of schemes for night attacks by those who 
have not to lead them, and have no responsibility, whilst these attacks seldom take place in 
reality. 

These ideal schemes are all based on the hypothesis that the assailant knows the 
arrangements of the defender because they have been made and announced beforehand, and 
could not escape notice in his reconnaissances, and inquiries; that on the other hand, the 
measures of the assailant, being only taken at the moment of execution, cannot be known to the 
enemy. But the last of these is not always quite the case, and still less is the first. If we are not 
so near the enemy as to have him completely under our eye, as the Austrians had Frederick the 
Great before the battle of Hochkirch (1758), then all that we know of his position must always 
be imperfect, as it is obtained by reconnaissances, patrols, information from prisoners, and 
spies, sources on which no firm reliance can be placed because intelligence thus obtained is 
always more or less of an old date, and the position of the enemy may have been altered in the 
meantime. Moreover, with the tactics and mode of encampment of former times it was much 
easier than it is now to examine the position of the enemy. A line of tents is much easier to 
distinguish than a line of huts or a bivouac; and an encampment on a line of front, fully and 
regularly drawn out, also easier than one of Divisions formed in columns, the mode often used 
at present. We may have the ground on which a Division bivouacs in that manner completely 
under our eye, and yet not be able to arrive at any accurate idea. 

But the position again is not all that we want to know the measures which the defender may 
take in the course of the combat are just as important, and do not by any means consist in mere 
random shots. These measures also make night attacks more difficult in modern Wars than 
formerly, because they have in these campaigns an advantage over those already taken. In our 
combats the position of the defender is more temporary than definitive, and on that account the 
defender is better able to surprise his adversary with unexpected blows, than he could 
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formerly.(*) 

(*) All these difficulties obviously become increased as the 
power of the weapons in use tends to keep the combatants 
further apart . -EDITOR . 

Therefore what the assailant knows of the defensive previous to a night attack, is seldom or 
never sufficient to supply the want of direct observation. 

But the defender has on his side another small advantage as well, which is that he is more at 
home than the assailant, on the ground which forms his position, and therefore, like the 
inhabitant of a room, will find his way about it in the dark with more ease than a stranger. He 
knows better where to find each part of his force, and therefore can more readily get at it than 
is the case with his adversary. 

From this it follows, that the assailant in a combat at night feels the want of his eyes just as 
much as the defender, and that therefore, only particular reasons can make a night attack 
advisable. 

Now these reasons arise mostly in connection with subordinate parts of an Army, rarely with 
the Army itself; it follows that a night attack also as a rule can only take place with secondary 
combats, and seldom with great battles. 

We may attack a portion of the enemy's Army with a very superior force, consequently 
enveloping it with a view either to take the whole, or to inflict very severe loss on it by an 
unequal combat, provided that other circumstances are in our favour. But such a scheme can 
never succeed except by a great surprise, because no fractional part of the enemy's Army 
would engage in such an unequal combat, but would retire instead. But a surprise on an 
important scale except in rare instances in a very close country, can only be effected at night. If 
therefore we wish to gain such an advantage as this from the faulty disposition of a portion of 
the enemy's Army, then we must make use of the night, at all events, to finish the preliminary 
part even if the combat itself should not open till towards daybreak. This is therefore what 
takes place in all the little enterprises by night against outposts, and other small bodies, the 
main point being invariably through superior numbers, and getting round his position, to 
entangle him unexpectedly in such a disadvantageous combat, that he cannot disengage 
himself without great loss. 

The larger the body attacked the more difficult the undertaking, because a strong force has 
greater resources within itself to maintain the fight long enough for help to arrive. 

On that account the whole of the enemy's Army can never in ordinary cases be the object of 
such an attack for although it has no assistance to expect from any quarter outside itself, still, it 
contains within itself sufficient means of repelling attacks from several sides particularly in our 
day, when every one from the commencement is prepared for this very usual form of attack. 
Whether the enemy can attack us on several sides with success depends generally on 
conditions quite different from that of its being done unexpectedly; without entering here into 
the nature of these conditions, we confine ourselves to observing, that with turning an enemy, 
great results, as well as great dangers are connected; that therefore, if we set aside special 
circumstances, nothing justifies it but a great superiority, just such as we should use against a 
fractional part of the enemy's Army. 

But the turning and surrounding a small fraction of the enemy, and particularly in the 
darkness of night, is also more practicable for this reason, that whatever we stake upon it, and 
however superior the force used may be, still probably it constitutes only a limited portion of 
our Army, and we can sooner stake that than the whole on the risk of a great venture. Besides, 
the greater part or perhaps the whole serves as a support and rallying-point for the portion 
risked, which again very much diminishes the danger of the enterprise. 

Not only the risk, but the difficulty of execution as well confines night enterprises to small 
bodies. As surprise is the real essence of them so also stealthy approach is the chief condition 
of execution: but this is more easily done with small bodies than with large, and for the 
columns of a whole Army is seldom practicable. For this reason such enterprises are in general 
only directed against single outposts, and can only be feasible against greater bodies if they are 
without sufficient outposts, like Frederick the Great at Hochkirch.(*) This will happen 
seldomer in future to Armies themselves than to minor divisions. 

(*) October 14, 1758. 
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In recent times, when War has been carried on with so much more rapidity and vigour, it has 
in consequence often happened that Armies have encamped very close to each other, without 
having a very strong system of outposts, because those circumstances have generally occurred 
just at the crisis which precedes a great decision. 

But then at such times the readiness for battle on both sides is also more perfect; on the other 
hand, in former Wars it was a frequent practice for armies to take up camps in sight of each 
other, when they had no other object but that of mutually holding each other in check, 
consequently for a longer period. How often Frederick the Great stood for weeks so near to the 
Austrians, that the two might have exchanged cannon shots with each other. 

But these practices, certainly more favourable to night attacks, have been discontinued in 
later days; and armies being now no longer in regard to subsistence and requirements for 
encampment, such independent bodies complete in themselves, find it necessary to keep 
usually a day's march between themselves and the enemy. If we now keep in view especially 
the night attack of an army, it follows that sufficient motives for it can seldom occur, and that 
they fall under one or other of the following classes. 

1. An unusual degree of carelessness or audacity which very rarely occurs, and when it does 
is compensated for by a great superiority in moral force. 

2. A panic in the enemy's army, or generally such a degree of superiority in moral force on 
our side, that this is sufficient to supply the place of guidance in action. 

3. Cutting through an enemy's army of superior force, which keeps us enveloped, because in 
this all depends on surprise, and the object of merely making a passage by force, allows a 
much greater concentration of forces. 

4. Finally, in desperate cases, when our forces have such a disproportion to the enemy's, that 
we see no possibility of success, except through extraordinary daring. 

But in all these cases there is still the condition that the enemy's army is under our eyes, and 
protected by no advance-guard. 

As for the rest, most night combats are so conducted as to end with daylight, so that only the 
approach and the first attack are made under cover of darkness, because the assailant in that 
manner can better profit by the consequences of the state of confusion into which he throws his 
adversary; and combats of this description which do not commence until daybreak, in which 
the night therefore is only made use of to approach, are not to be counted as night combats. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Art of War has been very simply denned as 'the art 
which enables any commander to worst the forces opposed to 
him.' It is therefore conversant with an enormous variety of 
subjects : Strategy and Tactics are but two of the more im- 
portant of its branches. Besides dealing with discipline, organ- 
ization, and armament, it is bound to investigate every means 
which can be adapted to increase the physical or moral effi- 
ciency of an army. The author who opened his work with a 
dissertation on i the age which is preferable in a generalissimo/ 
or c the average height which the infantry soldier should attain 1 / 
was dealing with the Art of War, no less than he who confined 
himself to purely tactical speculations. 

The complicated nature of the subject being taken into con- 
sideration, it is evident that a complete sketch of the social and 
political history of any period would be necessary to account 
fully for the state of the ' Art of War' at the time. That art 
has existed, in a rudimentary form, ever since the day on which 
two bodies of men first met in anger to settle a dispute by the 
arbitrament of force. At some epochs, however, military and 
social history have been far more closely bound up than at 
others. In the present century wars are but episodes in a 
people's existence : there have, however, been times when the 
whole national organization was founded on the supposition of 
a normal state of strife. In such cases the history of the race 
and of its 1 art of war 1 are one and the same. To detail the 
constitution of Sparta, or of Ancient Germany, is to give little 
more than a list of military institutions. Conversely, to speak 
of the characteristics of their military science involves the mention 
of many of their political institutions. • 

1 Cf. Vegetius and Maurice. 
B 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

At no time was this interpenetration more complete than in 
the age which forms the central part of our period. Feudalism, 
in its origin and development, had a military as well as a social 
side, and its decline is by no means unaffected by military con- 
siderations. There is a point of view from which its history 
could be described as ' the rise, supremacy, and decline of 
heavy cavalry as the chief power in war/ To a certain extent 
the tracing out of this thesis will form the subject of our 
researches. It is here that we find the thread which links 
the history of the military art in the middle ages into a con- 
nected whole. Between Adrianople, the first, and Marignano, 
the last, of the triumphs of the mediaeval horseman, lie the 
chapters in the scientific history of war which we are about to 
investigate. 



I. 

The Transition from Roman to Medieval 
Forms in War. 

A.D. 378-582. 
[From the battle of Adrianople to the Accession of Maurice.] 

Between the middle of the fourth and the end of the sixth 
century lies a period of transition in military history, an epoch 
of transformations as strange and as complete as those contem- 
porary changes which turned into a new channel the course of 
political history and civilisation in Europe. In war, as in all 
else, the institutions of the ancient world are seen to pass 
away, and a new order of things develops itself. 

Numerous and striking as are the symptoms of that period of 
transition, none is more characteristic than the gradual disuse 
of the honoured name of 4 Legion/ the title intimately bound up 
with all the ages of Roman greatness. Surviving in a very 
limited acceptance in the time of Justinian *, it had fifty years 
later become obsolete. It represented a form of military effi- 
ciency which had now completely vanished. That wonderful 
combination of strength and flexibility, so solid and yet so 
agile and easy to handle, had ceased to correspond to the 
needs of the time. ,■ THe,day of the sword and pilum had given 
place to that of the lance and bow. The typical Roman soldier 
was no longer the iron legionary, who, r with shield fitted close 
to his left shoulder and sword-hilt sunk low, cut his way 

1 Lord Mahon in his Life of Belisarius is wrong in asserting that the 
legion was no longer known in Justinian's day. The term is mentioned, 
though rarely, in Procopius, who more frequently calls the legionary troops 
of €K tSjv Kara\6yoJV. 

B 2 
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through the thickest hedge of pikes, and stood firm before 
the wildest onset of Celt or German 1 . The organization of 
Augustus and Trajan was swept away by Constantine, and the 
legions which for three hundred years had preserved their iden- 
tity, their proud titles of honour, and their esprit de corps, 
knew themselves no longer 2 . 

Constantine, when he cut down the numbers of the military 
unit to a quarter of its former strength, and created many scores 
of new corps 3 , was acting from motives of political and not 
military expediency 4 . The armament and general character 
of the troops survived their organization, and the infantry, the 
1 robur peditum,' still remained the most important and numer- 
ous part of the army. At the same time, however, a tendency to 
strengthen the cavalry made itself felt, and the proportion of 
that arm to the whole number of the military establishment 
continued steadily to increase throughout the fourth century. 
Constantine himself, by depriving the legion of its complemen- 
tary 'turmae/ and uniting the horsemen into larger independent 
bodies, bore witness to their growing importance. It would 
seem that the Empire — having finally abandoned the offensive 
in war, and having resolved to confine itself to the protection 
of its own provinces — found that there was an increasing need 
for troops who could transfer themselves with rapidity from 
one menaced point on the frontier to another. The Germans 
could easily distance the legion, burdened by the care of its 
military machines and impedimenta. Hence cavalry in larger 
numbers was required to intercept their raids. 

But it would appear that another reason for the increase 
of the horsemen was even more powerful. The ascendancy 
of the Roman infantry over its enemies was no longer so 

1 Cf. Tacitus, Annals, ii. 21. 

2 The old legions of the first century are found in full vigour at the end of 
the third. The coins of the British usurper Carausius commemorate as serv- 
ing under him several of the legions which, as early as the reign of Claudius, 
were already stationed in Britain and Gaul. 

* He had 132 legions and 'numeri,' besides 100 unattached cohorts. 

* See Gibbon, ii. cap. xvii. 
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marked as in earlier ages, and it therefore required to be more 
strongly supported by cavalry than had been previously neces- 
sary. The Franks, Burgundians, and Allemanni of the days of 
Constantine were no longer the half-armed savages of the first 
century, who, 'without helm or mail, with weak shields of wicker- 
work, and armed only with the javelin */ tried to face the embattled 
front of the cohort. They had now the iron-bound buckler, the 
pike, and the short stabbing sword (' scramasax'), as well as 
the long cutting sword (' spatha'), and the deadly ' francisca' or 
battle-axe, which, whether thrown or wielded, would penetrate 
Roman armour and split the Roman shield. As weapons for 
hand to hand combat these so far surpassed the old ' framea/ 
that the imperial infantry found it no light matter to defeat 
a German tribe. At the same time, the morale of the Roman 
army was no longer what it had once been: the corps were 
no longer homogeneous, and the insufficient supply of recruits 
was eked out by enlisting slaves and barbarians in the legions 
themselves, and not only among the auxiliary cohorts 2 . 
Though seldom wanting in courage, the troops of the fourth 
century had lost the self-reliance and cohesion- of the old 
Roman infantry, and required far more careful handling on the 
part of the general. Few facts show this more forcibly than 
the proposal of the tactician Urbicius to furnish the legionaries 
with a large supply of portable beams and stakes, to be 
carried by pack-mules attached to each cohort. These were 
to be planted on the flanks and in the front of the legion, 
when there was a probability of its being attacked by hostile 
cavalry : behind them the Romans were to await the enemy's 
onset, without any attempt to assume the offensive 8 . This 
proposition marks a great decay in the efficiency of the imperial 

1 See Tacitus, Annals, ii. 14. 

3 When the Romans entirely abandoned the offensive an increased army 
became necessary, as a frontier held against raids requires to be protected on 
every point. Hence the conscriptions and large composition money of Con- 
stantine's epoch. He is said to have had nearly half a million of men in 
his forces. 

8 See "OTPBIKIOT 'EniTHAEYMA, a fourth century work, printed at the 
end of the Paris, 1598, edition of Arrian. 
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foot-soldier : the troops of a previous generation would have 
scorned such a device, accustomed as they were to drive back 
with ease the assaults of the Parthian and Sarmatian 'cata- , 
phracti.' 

This tendency to deterioration on the part of the Roman' 
infantry, and the consequent neglect of that arm by the 
generals of the time, were brought to a head by a disaster. 
The battle of Adrianople was the most fearful defeat suffered 
by a Roman army since Cannse ; a slaughter to which it is aptly 
compared by the military author Ammianus Marcellinus. The 
Emperor Valens, all his chief officers 1 , and forty thousand men 
were left upon the field; indeed the army of the East was 
almost annihilated, and was never reorganized upon the same 
lines as had previously served for it. 

The military importance of Adrianople was unmistakable ; it 
was a victory of cavalry over infantry. The imperial army had 
developed its attack on the position of the Goths, and the two 
forces were hotly engaged, when suddenly a great body of 
horsemen charged in upon the Roman flank. It was the main 
strength of the Gothic cavalry, which had been foraging at a 
distance ; receiving news of the fight it had ridden straight for 
the battle-field. Two of Valens' squadrons, which covered the 
flank of his array, threw themselves in the way of the oncoming 
mass, and were ridden down and trampled under foot. Then 
the Goths swept down on the infantry of the left wing, rolled it 
up, and drove it in upon the centre. So tremendous was their 
impact that the legions and cohorts were pushed together in 
helpless confusion. Every attempt to stand firm failed, and in 
a few minutes left, centre, and reserve were one undistinguishable 
mass. Imperial guards, light troops, lancers, foederati and in- 
fantry of the line were wedged together in a press that grew 
closer every moment. The Roman cavalry saw that the day 
was lost, and rode off without another effort Then the aban- 
doned infantry realised the horror of their position: equally 

1 The Grand Masters of the infantry and cavalry, the Count of the Palace, 
and 45 commanders of different corps. 
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unable to deploy or to fly, they had to stand to be cut down. 
It was a sight such as had been seen once before at Cannse, 
and was to be seen once after at Rosbecque. Men could not 
raise their arms to strike a blow, so closely were they packed ; 
spears snapped right and left, their bearers being unable to lift 
them to a vertical position : many soldiers were stifled in the 
press. Into this quivering mass the Goths rode, plying lance 
and sword against the helpless enemy. It was not till two- 
thirds of the Roman army had fallen that the thinning of the 
ranks enabled a few thousand men to break out l , and follow 
their right wing and cavalry in a headlong flight. 

Such was the battle of Adrianople, the first great victory 
gained by that heavy cavalry which had now shown its ability to 
supplant the heavy infantry of Rome as the ruling power of war. 
During their sojourn in the steppes of South Russia the Goths, 
first of all Teutonic races, had become a nation of horsemen. 
Dwelling in the Ukraine, they had felt the influence of that land, 
ever the nurse of cavalry, from the day of the Scythian 'to that 
of the Tartar and Cossack. They had come to 'consider it 
more honourable to fight on horse than on foot 2 / and every 
chief was followed by his war-band of mounted men. Driven 
against their will into conflict with the empire, they found them- 
selves face to face with the army that had so long held the world 
in fear. The shock came, and, probably to his own surprise, the 
Goth found that his stout lance and good steed would carry 
him through the serried ranks of the legion. He had become 
the arbiter of war, the lineal ancestor of all the knights of the 
middle ages, the inaugurator of that ascendancy of the horseman 
which was to endure for a thousand years. 

Theodosius, on whom devolved the task of reorganizing the 
troops of the Eastern empire, appears to have appreciated to its 
fullest extent the military meaning of the fight of Adrianople. 
Abandoning the old Roman theory of war, he decided that the 

1 Cf. Ammianus Marcellinus with accounts of the Egyptian crowd at the 
first battle ofElTeb. 

2 Maurice's Strategikon, vi. 
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cavalry must in future compose the most important part of the 
imperial army. To provide himself with a sufficient force of 
horsemen, he was driven to a measure destined to sever all con- 
tinuity between the military organization of the fourth and that 
of the fifth century. He did not, like Constantine, raise new 
corps, but began to enlist wholesale every Teutonic chief whom 
he could bribe to enter his service. The war-bands which 
followed these princes were not incorporated with the national 
troops ; they obeyed their immediate commanders alone, and 
were strangers to the discipline of the Roman army. Yet to 
them was practically entrusted the fate of the empire; since 
they formed the most efficient division of the imperial forces. 
From the time of Theodosius the prince had to rely for the 
maintenance of order in the Roman world merely on the 
amount of loyalty which a constant stream of titles and honours 
could win from the commanders of the * Foederati/ 

Only six years after Adrianople there were already 40,000 
Gothic and other German horsemen serving under their own 
chiefs in the army of the East. The native troops sunk at once 
to an inferior position in the eyes of Roman generals, and the 
justice of their decision was verified a few years later when 
Theodosius' German mercenaries won for him the two well- 
contested battles which crushed the usurper Magnus Maximus 
and his son Victor. On both those occasions, the Roman 
infantry of the West, those Gallic legions who had always been 
considered the best footmen in the world, were finally ridden 
down by the Teutonic cavalry who followed the standard of the 
legitimate emperor 1 . 

A picture of the state of the imperial army in the Western 
provinces, drawn precisely at this period, has been preserved for 
us in the work of Vegetius, a writer whose treatise would be of 
far greater value had he refrained from the attempt to identify 
the organization of his own day with that of the first century, 

1 At the still fiercer fight, where the army of the usurper Eugenius almost 
defeated Theodosius, we find that it was the barbarian cavalry of Arbogast, 
not the native infantry, which had become (only seven years after Maximus* 
defeat) the chief force of the Western Empire. 
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by the use of the same words for entirely different things. In 
drawing inferences from his statements, it has also to be 
remembered that he frequently gives the ideal military forms of 
his imagination, instead of those which really existed in his day. 
For example, his legion is made to consist of 6000 men, while 
we know that in the end of the fourth century its establishment 
did not exceed 1500. His work is dedicated to one of the 
emperors who bore the name of Valentinian, probably to the 
second, as (in spite of Gibbon's arguments in favour of Valen- 
tinian III) the relations of the various arms to each other and 
the character of their organization point to a date prior to the 
commencement of the fifth century. 

A single fact mentioned by Vegetius gives us the date at 
which the continuity of the existence of the old Roman heavy 
infantry may be said to terminate. As might be expected, this 
epoch exactly corresponds with that of the similar change in 
the East, which followed the battle of Adrianople. ' From the 
foundation of the city to the reign of the sainted Gratian,' says 
the tactician, ' the legionaries wore helmet and cuirass. But 
when the practice of holding frequent reviews and sham-fights 
ceased, these arms began to seem heavy, because the soldiers 
seldom put them on. They therefore begged from the emperor 
permission to discard first their cuirasses, and then even their 
helmets, and went to face the barbarians unprotected by defen- 
sive arms. In spite of the disasters which have since ensued, 
the infantry have not yet resumed the use of them . . . And 
now, how can the Roman soldier expect victory, when helmless 
and unarmoured, and even without a shield (for the shield can- 
not be used in conjunction with the bow), he goes against the 
enemy 1 ?' 

Vegetius — often more of a rhetorician than a soldier — has 
evidently misstated the reason of this change in infantry equip- 
ment. At a time when cavalry were clothing themselves in 
more complete armour, it is not likely that the infantry were 
discarding it from mere sloth and feebleness. The real meaning 

1 Vegetius, bk. i; ii. (15) and iii. (14). 
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of the change was that, in despair of resisting horsemen any 
. longer by the solidity of a line of heavy infantry, the Romans 
had turned their attention to the use of missile weapons, — a 
method of resisting cavalry even more efficacious than that 
which they abandoned, as was to be shown a thousand years 
later at Cressy and Agincourt. That Vegetius' account is also 
considerably exaggerated is shown by his enumeration of the 
legionary order of his own day, where the first rank was composed 
of men retaining shield, pilum, and cuirass (whom he pedantically 
- calls * Principes'). The second rank was composed of archers, 
but wore the cuirass and carried a lance also ; only the remain- 
ing half of the legion had entirely discarded armour, and given 
up all weapons but the bow. 

Vegetius makes it evident that cavalry, though its importance 
was rapidly increasing, had not yet entirely supplanted infantry 
to such a large extent as in the Eastern Empire. Though no 
army can hope for success without them, and though they must 
always be at hand to protect the flanks, they are not, in his 
estimation, the most effective force. As an antiquary he feels 
attached to the old Roman organization, and must indeed have 
been somewhat behind the military experience of his day. It 
may, however, be remembered that the Franks and Allemanni, 
the chief foes against whom the Western legions had to contend, 
were — unlike the Goths — nearly all footmen. It was not till the 
time of Alaric that Rome came thoroughly to know the Gothic 
horsemen, whose efficiency Constantinople had already compre- 
hended and had contrived for the moment to subsidize. In the 
days of Honorius, however, the Goth became the terror of Italy, 
as he had previously been of the Balkan peninsula. His lance 
and steed once more asserted their supremacy : the generalship 
of Stilicho, the trained bowmen and pikemen of the reorganized 
Roman army, the native and foederate squadrons whose array 
flanked the legions, were insufficient to arrest the Gothic charge. 
For years the conquerors rode at their will through Italy : when 
they quitted it, it was by their own choice, for there were no 
troops left in the world who could have expelled them by force. 
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The day of infantry had in fact gone by in Southern Europe : 
they continued to exist, not as the core and strength of the army, 
but for various minor purposes, — to garrison towns or operate 
in mountainous countries. Roman and barbarian alike threw 
their vigour into the organization of their cavalry. Even the 
duty of acting as light troops fell into the hands of the horse- 
men. The Roman trooper added the bow to his equipment, 
and in the fifth century the native force of the Empire had come 
. to resemble that of its old enemy, the Parthian state of the first 
century, being composed of horsemen armed with bow and lance. 
Mixed with these horse-archers fought squadrons of the Foede- 
rati, armed with the lance alone. Such were the troops of Aetius 
and Ricimer, the army which faced the Huns on the plain of 
Chalons. 

The Huns themselves were another manifestation of the 
strength of cavalry ; formidable by their numbers, their rapidity 
of movement, and the constant rain of arrows which they would 
pour in without allowing their enemy to close. In their tactics 
they were the prototypes of the hordes of Alp Arslan, of Gen- 
ghiz, and Tamerlane. But mixed with the Huns in the train 
of Attila marched many subject German tribes, Herules and 
Gepidae, Scyri, Lombards, and Rugians, akin to- the Goths alike 
in their race and their manner of fighting. Chalons then was 
fought by horse-archer and lancer against horse-archer and 
lancer, a fair conflict with equal weapons. The Frankish allies 
of Aetius were by far the most important body of infantry on 
the field, and these were ranged, according to the traditional 
tactics of Rome, in the centre : — flanked on one side by the 
Visigothic lances, on the other by the imperial array of horse- 
archers and heavy cavalry intermixed. The victory was won, 
not by superior tactics, but by sheer hard fighting, the decisive 
point having been the riding down of the native Huns by 
Theodoric's heavier horsemen. 

To trace out in detail the military meaning of all the wars of 
the fifth century does not fall within our province. As to the 
organization of the Roman armies a few words will suffice. In 
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the West the Foederati became the sole force of the empire, so 
that at last one of their chiefs, breaking through the old spell 
of the Roman name, could make himself, in title as well as in 
reality, ruler of Italy. In the East, the decline of the native 
troops never reached this pitch. Leo I (457-474 a. d.), taking 
warning by the fate of the Western Empire, determined on 
increasing the proportion of Romans to Foederati, and carried 
out his purpose, though it involved the sacrifice of the life v of his 
benefactor, the Gothic patrician Aspar. Zeno (474-491) con- 
tinued this work, and made himself noteworthy as the first em- 
peror who utilised the military virtues of the Isaurians, or semi- 
Romanized mountaineers of the interior of Asia Minor. Not 
only did they form his imperial guard, but a considerable 
number of new corps were raised among them. Zeno also 
enlisted Armenians and other inhabitants of the Roman frontier 
of the East, and handed over to his successor Anastasius an 
army in which the barbarian element was adequately counter- 
poised by the native troops. 

The victorious armies of Justinian were therefore composed 
of two distinct elements, the foreign auxiliaries serving under 
their own chiefs, and the regular imperial troops. The pages 
of Procopius give us sufficient evidence that in both these 
divisions the cavalry was by far the most important arm. The 
light horseman of the Asiatic provinces wins his especial praise. 
With body and limbs clothed in mail, his quiver at his right 
side and his sword at his left, the Roman trooper would gallop 
along and discharge his arrows to front or flank or rear with 
equal ease. To support him marched in the second line the 
heavier squadrons of the subsidized Lombard, or Herule, or 
Gepidan princes, armed with the lance. ' There are some,* 
writes Procopius, ' who regard antiquity with wonder and respect, 
and attach no special worth to our modern military institutions : 
it is, however, by means of the latter that the weightiest and 
most striking results .have been obtained.' The men of the 
sixth century were, in fact, entirely satisfied with the system of 
cavalry tactics which they had adopted, and looked with a 
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certain air of superiority on the infantry tactics of their Roman 
predecessors. 

Justinian's army and its achievements were indeed worthy of 
all praise ; its victories were its own, while its defeats were 
generally due to the wretched policy of the emperor, who 
persisted in dividing up the command among many hands, — 
a system which secured military obedience at the expense of 
military efficiency. Justinian might, however, plead in his 
defence that the organization of the army had become such 
that it constituted a standing menace to the central power. 
The system of the Teutonic ' comitates/ of the ' war-band ' 
surrounding a leader to whom the soldiers are bound by a per- 
sonal tie, had become deeply ingrained in the imperial forces. 
Always predominant among the Foederati, it had spread from 
them to the native corps. In the sixth century the monarch 
had always to dread that the loyalty of the troops towards their 
immediate commanders might prevail over their higher duties. 
Belisarius, and even Narses, were surrounded by large body- 
guards of chosen men, bound to them by oath. That of the 
former general at the time of his Gothic triumph amounted to 
7000 veteran horsemen. The existence of such corps rendered 
every successful commander a possible Wallenstein, to use a 
name of more modern importance. Thus the emperor, in his 
desire to avert the predominance of any single officer, would 
join several men of discordant views in the command of an 
army, and usually ensure the most disastrous consequences. 
This organization of the imperial force in * banda 1 / bodies 
attached by personal ties to their leaders, is the characteristic 
military form of the sixth century. Its normal prevalence is 
shown by the contemporary custom of speaking of each corps 
by the name of its commanding officer, and not- by any official 
title.' Nothing could be more opposed than this usage to old 
Roman precedent. 

The efficiency of Justinian's army in the Vandalic, Persian, 
or Gothic wars, depended (as has already been implied) almost 

1 This Teutonic word is in full acceptation in the sixth century. 
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entirely on its excellent cavalry. The troops,^ whether Teutonic 
or Eastern, against which it was employed were also horsemen. 
Engaging them the Romans prevailed, because in each case 
they were able to meet their adversaries' weapons and tactics 
not merely with similar methods, but with a greater variety of 
resources. Against the Persian horse-archer was sent not only 
the light-cavalry equipped with arms of the same description, 
but the heavy fcederate lancers, who could ride the Oriental 
down. Against the Gothic heavy cavalry the same lancers were 
supported by the mounted bowmen, to whom the Goths had 
nothing to oppose. If, however, the Roman army enjoyed all 
the advantages of its diverse composition, it was, on the other 
hand, liable to all the perils which arise from a want of homo- 
geneity. Its various elements were kept together only by military 
pride, or confidence in some successful general. Hence, in the 
troublous times which commenced in the end of Justinian's reign 
and continued through those of his successors, the whole military 
organization of the empire began to crumble away. A change 
not less sweeping than that which Theodosius had introduced was 
again to be taken in hand. In 582 a. d. the reforming Emperor 
Maurice came to the throne, and commenced to recast the 
imperial army in a new mould. 



II. 

The Early Middle Ages, 
a.d. 476-1066-81. 

[From the Fall of the Western Empire to the Battles of Hastings 

and Durazzo.] 

The Franks, Anglo-Saxons, Scandinavians, etc. 

In leaving the discussion of the military art of the later 
Romans ri in order to investigate that of the nations of Northern 
and Western Europe, we are stepping from a region of com- 
parative light into one of doubt and obscurity. The data which 
in the history of the empire may occasionally seem scanty and 
insufficient are in the history of the Teutonic races often entirely 
wanting. To draw up from our fragmentary authorities an esti- 
mate of the military importance of the Eastern campaigns of 
Heraclius is not easy : but to discover what were the particular 
military causes which settled the event of the day at Vougle* or 
Tolbiac, at Badbury or the Heavenfield, is absolutely impossible. 
The state of the Art of War in the Dark Ages has to be worked 
out from monkish chronicles and national songs, from the casual 
references of Byzantine historians, from the quaint drawings of 
the illuminated manuscript, or the mouldering fragments found 
in the warrior's barrow. 

It is fortunate that the general characteristics of the period 
render its military history comparatively simple. Of strategy 
there could be little in an age when men strove to win their ends 
by hard fighting rather than by skilful operations or the utilizing 
of extraneous advantages. Tactics were stereotyped by the 
national organizations of the various peoples. The true interest 
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of the centuries of the early Middle Ages lies in the gradual 
evolution of new forms of warlike efficiency, which end in the 
establishment of a military class as the chief factor in war, and 
the decay among most peoples of the old system which made 
the tribe arrayed in arms the normal fighting force. Intimately 
connected with this change was an alteration in arms and equip- 
ment, which transformed the outward appearance of war in a 
manner not less complete. This period of transition may be 
considered to end when, in the eleventh century, the feudal 
cavalier established his superiority over all the descriptions of 
troops which were pitted against him, from the Magyar horse- 
archers of the East to the Anglo-Danish axe-men of the West. 
The fight of Hastings, the last attempt made for three centuries 
by infantry to withstand cavalry, serves to mark the termination 
of the epoch. 

The Teutonic nation of North-Western Europe did not — like 
the Goths and Lombards — owe their victories to the strength of 
their mail-clad cavalry. The Franks and Saxons of the sixth 
and seventh centuries were still infantry. It would appear that 
the moors of North Germany and Schleswig, and the heaths 
and marshes of Belgium, were less favourable to the growth of 
cavalry than the steppes of the Ukraine or the plains of the 
Danube valley. The Frank, as pictured to us by Sidonius 
Apollinaris, Procopius, and Agathias, still bore a considerable 
resemblance to his Sigambrian ancestors. Like them he was 
destitute of helmet and body-armour ; his shield, however, had 
become a much more effective defence than the wicker frame- 
work of the first century : it was a solid oval with a large iron 
boss and rim. The ' framea ' had now been superseded by the 
'angon* — 'a dart neither very long nor very short, which can 
be used against the enemy either by grasping it as a pike or 
hurling it 1 / The iron of its head extended far down the shaft ; 
at its £ neck ' were two barbs, which made its extraction from 
a wound or a pierced shield almost impossible. The 1 francisca,' 
however, was the great weapon of the people from whom it 

1 Agathias. 
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derived its name. It was a single-bladed battle-axe 1 , with a 
heavy head composed of a long blade curved on its outer face 
and deeply hollowed in the interior. It was carefully weighted, 
so that it could be used, like an American tomahawk, for hurling 
at the enemy. The skill with which the Franks discharged this 
weapon, just before closing with the hostile line, was extraordi- 
nary, and its effectiveness made it their favourite arm. A sword 
and dagger (' scramasax ') completed the normal equipment of 
the warrior; the last was a broad thrusting blade, 18 inches 
long, the former a two-edged cutting weapon of about 2\ feet 
in length. 

Such was the equipment of the armies which Theodebert, 
Buccelin, and Lothair led down into Italy in the middle of the 
sixth century. Procopius informs us that the first-named prince 
brought with him some cavalry ; their numbers, however, were 
insignificant, a few hundreds in an army of 90,000 men. They 
carried the lance and a small round buckler, and served as a 
body-guard round the person of the king. Their presence, 
though pointing to a new military departure among the Franks, 
only serves to show the continued predominance of infantry in 
their armies. 

A problem interesting to the historian was worked out, when 
in A. d. 553 the footmen of Buccelin met the Roman army of 
Narses at the battle of Casilinum. The superiority of the 
tactics and armament of the imperial troops was made equally 
conspicuous. Formed in one deep column the Franks advanced 
into the centre of the semicircle in which Narses had ranged his 
men. The Roman infantry and the dismounted heavy cavalry 
of the Herule auxiliaries held them in play in front, while the 
horse-archers closed in on their flanks, and inflicted on them 
the same fate which had befallen the army of Crassus. Hardly 
a man of Buccelin's followers escaped from the field : the day 
of infantry was gone, for the Franks as much as for the rest of 
the world. 

1 Though often called 'bipennis* it had not necessarily two blades, that 
word having become a mere general name for ' axe.' 

C 
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We are accordingly not surprised to find that from the sixth 
to the ninth century a steady increase in the proportion of 
cavalry in the Frank armies is to be found; corresponding to it 
is an increased employment of defensive arms. A crested 
helmet of classical shape becomes common among them, and 
shortly after a mail-shirt reaching to the hips is introduced. 
The Emperor Charles the Great himself contributed to the 
armament of his cavalry, by adopting defences for the arms and 
thighs : ' coxarum exteriora in eo ferreis ambiebantur bracte- 
olis V This protection, however, was at first rejected by many 
of the Franks, who complained that it impaired their seat on 
horseback. 

At Tours a considerable number of horsemen appear to 
have served in the army of Charles Mattel : the general tactics 
of the day, however, were not those of an army mainly com- 
posed of cavalry. The Franks stood rooted to the spot 2 , and 
fought a waiting battle, till the light-horse of the Saracens had 
exhausted their strength in countless unsuccessful charges : then 
they pushed forward and routed such of the enemy as had spirit 
to continue the fisrht. In the time of Charles the Great we are 
told that all men of importance, with their immediate followers, 
were accustomed to serve on horseback. The national forces, 
however, as opposed to the personal retinues of the monarch 
and his great officials and nobles, continued to form the infantry 
of the army, as can be seen from the list of the weapons which 
the 1 Counts ' are directed to provide for them. The Capitularies 
are explicit in declaring that the local commanders 'are to be 
careful that the men whom they have to lead to battle are fully 
equipped : that is, that they possess spear, shield, helm, mail- 
shirt ('brunia'), a bow, two bow-strings, and twelve arrows 8 .' 
The Franks had therefore become heavy infantry at the end of 
the eighth century : in the ninth century they were finally to 

1 See Hewitt's Ancient Armour, vol. i. 8. 

3 'Terrae glacialiter adstricti' are the Chronicler's words. 

8 Capitularies, ed. Baluz, i. 508. 
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abandon their old tactics? and to entrust all important operations 
to their cavalry. 

This transformation may be said to date from the law of 
Charles the Bald, providing 1 ut pagenses Franci qui caballos 
habent, aut habere possunt, cum suis comitibus in hostem 
pergant.' Whether merely ratifying an existing state of things, 
or instituting a new one, this order is eminently characteristic 
of the period, in which the defence of the country was falling 
into the hands of its cavalry force alone. Of the causes which 
led to this consummation the most important was the character 
of the enemies with whom the Franks had to contend in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. The Northman in the Western 
kingdom, the Magyar in the Eastern, were marauders bent on 
plunder alone, and owing their success to the rapidity of their 
movements. The hosts of the Vikings were in the habit of 
seizing horses in the country which they invaded, and then rode 
up and down the length of the land, always distancing the 
slowly-moving local levies. The Hungarian horse-archers con- 
ducted forays into the heart of Germany, yet succeeded in 
evading pursuit. For the repression of such inroads infantry 
was absolutely useless ; like the Romans of the fourth century, 
the Franks, when obliged to stand upon the defensive, had to 
rely upon their cavalry. 

This crisis in the military history of Europe coincided with 
the breaking up of all central power in the shipwreck of the 
dynasty of Charles the Great. In the absence of any organized 
national resistance, the defence of the empire fell into the hands 
of the local counts, who now became semi-independent sovereigns. 
To these petty rulers the landholders of each district were now 
' commending' themselves, in order to obtain protection in an 
age of war and anarchy. At the same time, and for the same 
reason, the poorer freemen were 'commending 1 themselves to 
the landholders. Thus the feudal hierarchy was established, 
and a new military system appears, when the 'count* or 'duke' 
leads out to battle his vassals and their mounted retainers. 

Politically retrogressive as was that system, it had yet 

c 2 
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its day of success: the Magyar was crushed at Merseberg 
and the Lechfeld, and driven back across the Leith, soon 
to become Christianised and grow into an orderly member 
of the European commonwealth. The Viking was checked 
in his plundering forays, expelled from his strongholds at the 
river-mouths, and restricted to the single possession of Nor- 
mandy, where he — like the Magyar — was assimilated to the 
rest of feudal society. The force which had won these victories, 
and saved Europe from a relapse into the savagery and Paganism 
of the North and East, was that of the mail-clad horseman. 
What wonder then if his contemporaries and successors glorified 
him into the normal type of warriorhood, and believed that no 
other form of military efficiency was worth cultivating? The 
perpetuation of feudal chivalry for four hundred years was the 
reward of its triumphs in the end of the Dark Ages. 



Beyond the English Channel the course of the history of war 
is parallel to that which it took in the lands of the Continent, 
with a single exception in the form of its final development. 
Like the Franks, the Angles and Saxons were at the time of 
their conquest of Britain a nation of infantry soldiers, armed 
with the long ashen javelin, the broadsword, the seax or broad 
stabbing dagger, and occasionally the battle-axe *. Their defen- 
sive weapon was almost exclusively the shield, the ' round war- 
board/ with its large iron boss. Ring-mail, though known to 
them at a very early date, was, as all indications unite to show, 
extremely uncommon. The 4 grey war-sark* or 'ring-locked 
byrnie' of Beowulf was obtainable by kings and princes alone. 
The helmet also, with its 'iron-wrought boar-crest,' was very 
restricted in its use. If the monarch and his gesiths wore such 
arms, the national levy, which formed the main fighting force of 
a heptarchic kingdom, was entirely without them. 

Unmolested for many centuries in their island home, the 
English kept up the old 'Teutonic war customs for a longer 

1 A short weapon like the 'francisca,' not the long Danish axe which 
afterwards became the national arm. 
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period than other European nations. When Mercia and Wessex 
were at strife, the campaign was fought out by the hastily-raised 
hosts of the various districts, headed by their aldermen and 
reeves. Hence war bore the spasmodic and inconsequent 
character which resulted from the temporary nature of such 
armies. With so weak a military organization, there was no 
possibility of working out schemes of steady and progressive 
conquest. The frays of the various kingdoms, bitter and un- 
ceasing though they might be, led to no decisive results. If in 
the ninth century a tendency towards unification began to show 
itself in England, it was caused, not by the military superiority 
of Wessex, but by the dying out of royal lines and the unfortu- 
nate internal condition of the other states. 

While this inclination towards union was developing itself, 
the whole island was subjected to the stress of the same storm 
of foreign invasion which was shaking the Frankish empire to 
its foundations. The Danes came down upon England, and 
demonstrated, by the fearful success of their raids, that the old 
Teutonic military system was inadequate to the needs of the 
day. The Vikings were in fact superior to the forces brought 
against them, alike in tactics, in armament, in training, and in 
mobility. Personally the Dane was the member of an old war- 
band contending with a farmer fresh from the plough, a veteran 
soldier pitted against a raw militiaman. As a professional war- 
rior he had provided himself with an equipment which only the 
chiefs among the English army could rival, the mail 'byrnie' 
being a normal rather than an exceptional defence, and the 
steel cap almost universal. The ' fyrd/ on the other hand, 
came out against him destitute of armour, and bearing a motley 
array of weapons, wherein the spear and sword were mixed with 
the club and the stone-axe *. If, however, the Danes had been 
in the habit of waiting for the local levies to come up with them, 
equal courage and superior numbers might have prevailed over 
these advantages of equipment. Plunder, however, rather than 

1 If these were the ' lignis imposita saxa ' of which the Norman chronicler 
of Hastings spoke, as being English weapons. 
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fighting, was the Viking's object : the host threw itself upon 
some district of the English coast, 4 was there a-horsed V and 
then rode far and wide through the land, doing all the damage 
in its power. The possession of the horses they had seized gave 
them a power of rapid movement which the fyrd could not 
hope to equal : when the local levies arrived at the spot where 
the invaders had been last seen, it was only to find smoke and 
ruins, not an enemy. When driven to bay— as, in spite of their 
habitual retreats, was sometimes the case — the Danes showed 
an instinctive tactical ability by their use of entrenchments, with 
which the English were unaccustomed to deal. Behind a ditch 
and palisade, in some commanding spot, the invaders would 
wait for months, till the accumulated force of the fyrd had 
melted away to its homes. 

Of assaults on their positions they knew no fear : the line of 
axemen could generally contrive to keep down the most im- 
petuous charge of the English levies : , Reading was a more 
typical field than Ethandun. For one successful storm of an 
intrenched camp there were two bloody repulses. 

Thirty years of disasters sealed the fate of the old national 
military organization : something more than the fyrd was neces- 
sary to meet the organized war-bands of the Danes. The 
social results of the invasion in England had been similar to 
those which we have observed in the Frankish empire. Every- 
where the free ' ceorls ' had been ' commending ' themselves to 
the neighbouring landowners. By accepting this ' commenda- 
tion' the thegnhood had rendered itself responsible for the 
defence of the country. The kingly power was in stronger 
hands in England than across the Channel, so that the new 
system did not at once develope itself into feudalism. Able to 
utilise, instead of bound to fear, the results of the change, Alfred 
and Eadward determined to use it as the basis for a new military 
organization. Accordingly all holders of five hides of land were 
subjected to ' Thegn-service,' and formed a permanent basis for 
the national army. To supplement the force thus obtained, the 

J Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under A.D. 866 and passim. 
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fyrd was divided into two halves, one of which was always to be 
available. These arrangements had the happiest results: the 
tide of war turned, and England reasserted itself, till the tenth 
century saw the culmination of her new strength at the great 
battle of Brunanburh. The thegn, a soldier by position like the 
Frankish noble, has now become the leading figure in war: 
arrayed in mail shirt and steel cap, and armed with sword and 
long pointed shield, the 'bands of chosen ones' were ready to 
face and hew down the Danish axemen. It is, however, worth 
remembering that the military problem of the day had now been 
much simplified for the English by the settlement of the invaders 
within the Danelaw. An enemy who has towns to be burnt and 
homesteads to be harried can have pressure put upon him 
which cannot be brought to bear on a marauder whose basis of 
operations is the sea. It is noteworthy that Eadward utilised 
against the Danes that same system of fortified positions which 
they had employed against his predecessors; the stockades of 
his new burghs served to hold in check the ' heres ' of the local 
jarls of the Five Towns, while the king with his main force was 
busied in other quarters. 

A century later than the military reforms of Alfred the feudal 
danger which had split up the Frankish realm began to make 
itself felt in England. ,The great ealdormen of the reign of 
Ethelred correspond to the counts of the time of Charles the Fat, 
in their tendency to pass from the position of officials into that 
of petty princes. Their rise is marked by the decay of the 
central military organization for war ; and during the new series 
of Danish invasions the forces of each ealdormanry are seen 
to fight and fall without any support from their neighbours. 
England was in all probability only saved from the fate of 
France by the accession of Canute. That monarch, besides 
reducing the provincial governors to their old position of dele- 
gates of the crown, strengthened his position by the institution 
of the House-Carles, a force sufficiently numerous to be called a 
small standing army rather than a mere royal guard. 

These troops are not only the most characteristic token of 
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the existence of a powerful central government, but represent 
the maximum of military efficiency to be found in the Anglo- 
Danish world. Their tactics and weapons differed entirely from 
those of the feudal aristocracy of the continent, against whom 
they were ere long to be pitted. They bore the long Danish 
battle-axe, a shaft five feet long fitted with a single-bladed head 
of enormous size. It was far too ponderous for use on horse- 
back, and being wielded with both arms precluded the use of a 
shield in hand to hand combat 1 . The blows delivered by this 
weapon were tremendous : no shield or mail could resist them ; 
they were even capable, as was shown at Hastings, of lopping 
off a horse's head at a single stroke. The house-carle in his 
defensive equipment did not differ from the cavalry of the lands 
beyond the Channel : like them he wore a mail shirt of a con- 
siderable length, reaching down to the lower thigh, and a pointed 
steel cap fitted with a nasal. 

The tactics of the English axemen were those of* the column : 
arranged in a compact mass they could beat off almost any 
attack, and hew their way through every obstacle. Their personal 
strength and steadiness, their confidence and esprit de corps, 
made them the most dangerous adversaries. Their array, how- 
ever, was vitiated by the two defects of slowness of movement 
and vulnerability by missiles. If assailed by horsemen, they 
were obliged to halt and remain fixed to the spot, in order to 
keep off the enemy by their close order. If attacked from a 
distance by light troops, they were also at a disadvantage, as 
unable to reach men who retired before them. 

The battle of Hastings, the first great mediaeval fight of 
which we have an account clear enough to give us an insight into 
the causes of its result, was the final trial of this form of military 
efficiency. Backed by the disorderly masses of the fyrd, and 
by the thegns of the home counties, the house -carles of King 

1 See in the Roman de Rou, ii. 262 : — 

' Hoem ki od hache volt ferir, S'il velt ferir de grant air. 

Od sez dons mainz l'estuet tenir. Bien ferir e covrir ensemble 
Ne pot entendre a sei covrir, Ne pot Ten fair 90 me semble.' 

\ 
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Harold stood in arms to defend the entrenchments of Senlac. 
Formidable as was the English array, it was opposed precisely 
by those arms which, in the hands of an able general, were 
competent to master it. The Norman knights, if unsupported 
by their light infantry, might have surged for ever around the 
impregnable palisades. The archers, if unsupported by the 
knights, could easily have been driven off the field by a general 
charge. United, however, by the skilful tactics of William, the 
two divisions of the invading army won the day. The Saxon 
mass was subjected to exactly the same trial which befell 
the British squares in the battle of Waterloo 1 : incessant 
charges by a gallant cavalry were alternated with a destructive 
fire of missiles. . Nothing can be more maddening than such 
an ordeal to the infantry soldier, rooted to the spot by the 
necessities of his formation. After repelling charge after charge 
with the greatest steadiness, the axemen could no longer bear 
the rain of arrows. When at last the horsemen drew back in 
apparent disorder, a great part of Harold's troops stormed down 
into the valley after them, determined to finish the battle by an 
advance which should not allow the enemy time to rally. This 
mistake was fatal : the Norman retreat had been the result of 
the Duke's orders, not of a wish to leave the field. The cavalry 
turned, rode down the scattered mass which had pursued them, 
and broke into the gap in the English line which had been 
made by the inconsiderate charge. Desperate as was their 
position, the English still held out : the arrows fell thickly 

1 The fate of the only one of Wellington's squares which attempted to 
deploy, in order to drive off the infantry which were annoying it, may well 
be compared with that of Harold's soldiery. 'The concentrated fire of this 
close line of skirmishers was now telling heavily upon the devoted squares 
of Alten's division. It was, however, impossible to deploy, as in the hollow, 
near La Haye Sainte, there lay in wait a body of the enemy's cavalry. At 
last the 5th line-battalion of the King's German Legion, forsaking its square 
formation, opened out, and advanced against the mass of tirailleurs. The 
French gave way as the line advanced at the charge ; at the next moment 
the battalion was furiously assailed by a regiment of cuirassiers, who, taking 
it in flank, fairly rolled it up. So severe was the loss sustained, that out of 
the whole battalion not more than 30 men and a few officers were gradually 
collected in their former position.' (Siborne's History of the Waterloo 
Campaign, ii. pp. 1 14-15.) 
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among them, the knights were forcing their way among the 
disordered ranks of the broken army, but for three hours longer 
the fight went on. This exhibition of courage only served to 
increase the number of the slain : the day was hopelessly lost, 
and, as evening fell, the few survivors of the English army were 
glad to be able to make their retreat under cover of the dark- 
ness. The tactics of the phalanx of axemen had been deci- 
sively beaten by William's combination of archers and cavalry. 

Once more only— on a field far away from its native land — 
did the weapon of the Anglo-Danes dispute the victory with the 
lance and bow. Fifteen years after Harold's defeat another 
body of English axemen — some of them may well have fought 
at Senlac — were advancing against the army of a Norman 
prince. They were the Varangian guard — the famous EleXc- 
Kv(j)6pot — of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus 1 . That prince 
was engaged in an attempt to raise the siege of Dyrrhachium, 
then invested by Robert Guiscard. The Norman army was 
already drawn up in -front of its lines, while the troops of 
Alexius were only slowly arriving on the field. Among the 
foremost of his corps were the Varangians, whom his care 
had provided with horses, in order that they might get to 
the front quickly and execute a turning movement. This 
they accomplished ; but when they approached the enemy 
they were carried away by their eagerness to begin the fray. 
Without waiting for the main attack of the Greek army to 
be developed, the axemen sent their horses to the rear, 
and advanced in a solid column against the Norman flank. 
Rushing upon the division commanded by Count Amaury of 
Bari, they drove it, horse and foot, into the sea. Their success, 
however, had disordered their ranks, and the Norman prince 
was enabled, since Alexius' main body was still far distant, to 
turn all his forces against them. A vigorous cavalry charge cut 
off the greater part of the English ; the remainder collected on 

1 Tl€\€KV([>6pos had become such a mere synonym for Englishmen at 
Constantinople, that Anna Comnena considers that she defines Robert 
of Normandy sufficiently, when she calls him ' the brother of the King of 
the nc\e/cv<p6pou* 
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a little mound by the sea-shore, surmounted by a deserted 
chapel. Here they were surrounded by the Normans, and a 
scene much like Senlac, but on a smaller scale, was enacted. 
After the horsemen and the archers had destroyed the majority 
of the Varangians, the remainder held out obstinately withia the 
chapel. Sending for fascines and timber from his camp, Robert 
heaped them round the building and set fire to the mass 1 . The 
English sallied out to be slain one by one, or perished in the 
flames : not a man escaped ; the whole corps suffered destruc- 
tion, as a consequence of their misplaced eagerness to open the 
fight. Such was the fate of the last attempt made by infantry 
to face the feudal array of the eleventh century. No similar 
experiment was now to be made for more than two hundred 
years : the supremacy of cavalry was finally established. 

1 For these details see Anna Comnena's Life of Alexius. She calls the 
commander of the Varangians Naptrrp or Na^ire'r^s : what English or Scan- 
dinavian name can this represent ? Considering the remote resemblance of 
some of Annas Western names to their real forms, it is perhaps hopeless to 
expect an answer. 



III. 



The Byzantines and their Enemies *. 
a. d. 582-1071. 

[From the pccession of Maurice to the battle of Manzikert.] 

(1) Character of Byzantine Strategy, 

Alike in composition and in organization, the army which 
for 500 years held back Slav and Saracen from the frontier 
of the Eastern Empire, differed from the troops whose name 
and traditions it inherited. To the ' Palatine ' and i Limitary ' 
'numeri' of Constantine it bore as little likeness as to the legions 
of Trajan. Yet in one respect at least it resembled both those 
forces : it was in its day the most efficient military body in the 
world. The men of the lower Empire have received scant 
justice at the hands of modern historians : their manifest faults 
have thrown the stronger points of their character into the 
shade, and Byzantinism is accepted as a synonym for effete 
incapacity alike in peace and war. Much might be written in 
general vindication of their age, but never is it easier to produce 
a strong defence than when their military skill and prowess are 
disparaged. 

£ The vices of Byzantine armies,' says Gibbon 2 , 'were inherent, 
their victories accidental/ So far is this sweeping condemnation 
from the truth, that it would be far more correct to call their 
defeats accidental, their successes normal. Bad generalship, 
insufficient numbers, unforeseen calamities, not the inefficiency 

1 See especially: — Maurice's Strategikon (Upsala 1664), written about 
A. D. 595; Leo's Tactica (Leyden 161 2), written about A. D. 900; 
Nicephorus Phocas' IIEPI IIAPAAPOMHS nOAEMOT (in Migne's Patro- 
ogia), written about A. D. 960. 

2 Gibbon, v. p. 382. ( 
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of the troops, were the usual causes of disaster in the campaigns 
of the Eastern Emperors. To the excellence of the soldiery 
witness, direct or indirect, is borne in every one of those military 
treatises which give us such a vivid picture of the warfare of the 
age. Unless the general is incompetent or the surrounding 
circumstances unusually adverse, the authors always assume that 
victory will follow the banner of the Empire. The troops can 
be trusted, like Wellington's Peninsular veterans, 'to go any- 
where and do anything.' ' The commander/ says Nicephorus 
Phocas 1 , 'who has 6000 of our heavy cavalry and God's help, 
needs nothing more/ In a similar spirit Leo the Philosopher 
declares in his Tactica that, except the Frankish and Lombard 
knights, there were no horsemen in the world who could face 
the Byzantine ' Cataphracti/ when the numbers of the com- 
batants approached equality. Slav, Turk, or Saracen could be 
ridden down by a charge fairly pressed home : only with the 
men of the West was the result of the shock doubtful. The 
causes of the excellence and efficiency of the Byzantine army 
are not hard to discover. In courage they were equal to their 
enemies ; in discipline, organization, and armament far superior. 
Above all, they possessed not only the traditions of Roman 
strategy, but a complete system of tactics, carefully elaborated 
to suit the requirements of the age. 

For centuries war was studied as an art in the East, while in 
the West it remained merely a matter of hard fighting. The 
young Frankish noble deemed his military education complete 
when he could sit his charger firmly, and handle lance and 
shield with skill. The Byzantine patrician, while no less exercised 
in arms 2 , added theory to empiric knowledge by the study of 
the works of Maurice, of Leo, of Nicephorus Phocas, and of 
other authors whose books survive in name alone. The results 
of the opposite views taken by the two divisions of Europe are 
what might have been expected. The men of the West, though 
they regarded war as the most important occupation of life, 

1 Nic. Pho. Ilt-pl irapaSpSfiijs irokipov, § 17. 

3 Nothing better attests the military spirit of the Eastern aristocracy than 
their duels : cf. the cases of Prusian, etc., in Finlay's Greece. 
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invariably found themselves at a loss when opposed by an enemy 
with whose tactics they were not acquainted. The generals of 
the East,* on the other hand, made it their boast that they knew 
how to face and conquer Slav or Turk, Frank or Saracen, by 
employing in each case the tactical means best adapted to meet 
their opponents' method of warfare. 

The directions for the various emergencies given by the 
Emperor Leo impress us alike as showing the diversity of the 
tasks set before the Byzantine general, and the practical manner 
in which they were taken in hand. They serve indeed as a key 
to the whole system of the art of war as it was understood at 
Constantinople. 

'The Frank/ says Leo 1 , ' believes that a retreat under any 
circumstances must be dishonourable ; hence he will fight when- 
ever you choose to offer him battle. This you must not do till 
you have secured all possible advantages for yourself, as his 
cavalry, with their long lances and large shields, charge with a 
tremendous impetus. You should deal with him by protracting 
the campaign, and if possible lead him into the hills, where his 
cavalry are less efficient than in the plain. After a few weeks 
without a great battle his troops, who are very susceptible to 
fatigue and weariness, will grow tired of the war, and ride home 
in great numbers. . . . You will find him utterly careless as to 
outposts and reconnaisances, so that you can easily cut off 
outlying parties of his men, and attack his camp at advantage. 
As his forces have no bonds of discipline, but only those of 
kindred or oath, they fall into confusion after delivering their 
charge ; you can therefore simulate flight, and then turn them, 
when you will find them in utter disarray. On the whole, 
however, it is easier and less costly to wear out a Frankish 
army by skirmishes and protracted operations rather than to 
attempt to destroy it at a single blow/ 

The chapters of which these directions are an abstract have 
two distinct points of interest. They present us with a picture 

1 Leo, Tactica, § 18. The paragraphs here are a condensation of Leo's 
advice, and sometimes an elucidation, not a literal translation. 
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of a Western army of the ninth or tenth century, the exact period 
of the development of feudal cavalry, drawn by the critical hand 
of an enemy. They also show the characteristic strength and 
weakness of Byzantine military science. On the one hand, we 
note that Leo's precepts are practical and efficacious ; on the 
other, we see that they are based upon the supposition that the 
imperial troops will normally act upon the defensive, a limitation 
which must materially lessen their efficiency. These, however, 
were the tactics by which the Eastern Emperors succeeded 
in maintaining their Italian ' Themes ' for 400 years, against 
every attack of Lombard duke or Frankish emperor. 

The method which is recommended by Leo for resisting the 
4 Turks ' (by which name he denotes the Magyars and the tribes 
dwelling north of the Euxine) is different in every respect from 
that directed against the nations of the West. The Turkish 
army consisted of innumerable bands of light horsemen, who 
carried javelin and scimitar, but relied on their arrows for 
victory. Their tactics were in fact a repetition of those of 
Attila, a foreshadowing of those of Alp Arslan or Batu Khan. 
The Turks were ' given, to ambushes and stratagems of every 
sort/ and were noted for the care with which they posted their 
vedettes, so that they could seldom or never be attacked by 
surprise. On a fair open field, however, they could be ridden 
down by the Byzantine heavy cavalry, who are therefore recom- 
mended to close with them at once, and not to exchange arrows 
with them at a distance. Steady infantry they could not break, 
and indeed they were averse to attacking it, since the bows of 
the Byzantine foot-archers carried farther than their own shorter 
weapon, and they were thus liable to have their horses shot 
before coming within their own limit of efficacious range. 
Their armour protected their own bodies, but not those of 
their chargers ; and they might thus find themselves dismounted, 
in which position they were absolutely helpless, the nomad of 
the steppes having never been accustomed to fight on foot. 
With the Turks, therefore, a pitched battle was desirable ; but 
as they were prompt at rallying, it was always necessary to 
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pursue them with caution, and not to allow the troops to get 
out of hand during the chase/ 

It is at once apparent from these directions how utterly the 
efficiency of the Byzantine infantry differed from that of the 
legions of an earlier day. The soldiers of the first century, 
armed with sword and pilum alone, were destroyed from a 
distance by the Parthian mounted bowmen. The adoption of 
the bow by infantry had now changed the aspect of affairs, and 
it was the horse-archer who now found himself at a disadvantage 
in the exchange of missiles. Nor could he hope to retrieve the 
day by charging, since the ' scutati V or spearmen carrying the 
large shield, who formed the front rank of a Byzantine * tagma/ 
could keep at bay horsemen armed, not with the heavy lance of 
the West, but merely with scimitars and short javelins. Hence 
the Turk avoided conflicts with the imperial infantry, and 
used his superior powers of locomotion to keep out of its 
way. It was only the cavalry which could, as a rule, come up 
with him. 

The tactics calculated for success against the Slavs call for 
little notice. The Servians and the Slovenes possessed hardly 
any cavalry, and were chiefly formidable to the imperial troops 
when they kept to the mountains, where their archers and 
javelin-men, posted in inaccessible positions, could annoy the 
invader from a distance, or the spearmen could make sudden 
assaults on the flank of his marching columns. Such attacks 
could be frustrated by proper vigilance, while, if the Slavs were 
only surprised while engaged in their plundering expeditions 
into the plains, they could be ridden down and cut to pieces by 
the imperial cavalry. 

To deal with the Saracen 2 , on the other hand, the greatest 
care and skill were required. ' Of all barbarous nations/ says 

1 a/covTarot, one of the curious Latin survivals in Byzantine military ter- 
minology. In translitterating Latin words the Greeks paid no attention to 
quantity. 

8 Much confusion in military history has been caused by writers attribut- 
ing the archery of the Turks to the Saracens : the latter were not employers 
of archery-tactics, but lancers. Battles like Dorylseum, which aTe given as 
examples of Saracen warfare, were fought really by Turks. 
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Leo \ * they are the best advised and the most prudent in their 
military operations/ The commander who has to meet with 
them will need all his tactical and strategical ability, the troops 
must be well disciplined and confident, if the 4 barbarous and 
blaspheming Saracen 2 ' is to be driven back in rout through the 
* Klissuras ' of Taurus. 

The Arabs whom Khaled and Amrou had led in the seventh 
century to the conquest of Syria and Egypt, had owed their 
victory neither to the superiority of their arms nor to the 
excellence of their organization. The fanatical courage of the 
fatalist had enabled them — as it has enabled their co-religionists 
in the present spring — to face better armed and better disciplined 
troops. Settled in their new homes, however, when the first 
outburst of their vigour had passed away, they did not disdain 
to learn a lesson from the nations they had defeated. Ac- 
cordingly the Byzantine army served as a model for the forces 
of the Khalifs ; 4 they have copied the Romans in most of their 
military practices/ says Leo 8 , both in arms and in strategy. 
Like the imperial generals, they placed their confidence in their 
mailed lancers ; but the Saracen and his charger were alike at a 
disadvantage in the onset. Horse for horse and man for man, 
the Byzantines were heavier, and could ride the Orientals down 
when the final shock came. 

Two things alone rendered the Saracens the most dangerous 
of foes, their numbers and their extraordinary powers of loco- 
motion. When an inroad into Asia Minor was projected, the 
powers of greed and fanaticism united to draw together every 
unquiet spirit between Khorassan and Egypt. The wild horse- 
men of the East poured out in myriads from the gates of 
Tarsus and Adana, to harry the fertile uplands of the Anatolic 
Themes. * They are no regular troops, but a mixed multitude 
of volunteers : the rich man serves from pride of race, the poor 
man from hope of plunder. Many of them go forth because 
they believe that God delights in war, and has promised victory 
to them. Those who stay at home, both men and women, aid 

1 Leo, § 18. 124. 2 Ibid. 8 Ibid, 120. 

D 
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in arming their poorer neighbours, and think that they are 
performing a good work thereby. Thus there is no homo- 
geneity in their armies, since experienced warriors and untrained 
plunderers march side by side V Once clear of the passes of 
Taurus, the great horde of Saracen horsemen cut itself loose 
from its communications, and rode far and wide through Phry- 
gia and Cappadocia, burning the open towns, harrying the 
country side, and lading their beasts of burden with the 
plunder of a region which was in those days one of the richest 
in the world. 

Now was the time for the Byzantine general to show his 
metal : first he had to come up with his enemies, and then to 
fight them. The former task was no easy matter, as the Saracen 
in the first days of his inroad could cover an incredible distance. 
It was not till he had loaded and clogged himself with plunder 
that he was usually to be caught. 

When the news of the raid reached the general of the 
'Anatolic' or 'Armeniac ' theme, he had at once to collect every 
efficient horseman in his province, and strike at the enemy. 
Untrained men and weak horses were left behind, and the 
infantry could not hope to keep up with the rapid movements 
which had now to be undertaken. Accordingly, Leo would 
send all the disposable foot to occupy the * Klissuras' of the 
Taurus, where, even if the cavalry did not catch the invader, 
his retreat might be delayed and harassed in passes where he 
could not fight to advantage. 

In his cavalry, however, lay the Byzantine commander's hope 
of success. To ascertain the enemy's position he must spare no 
trouble : ( never turn away freeman or slave, by day or night, 
though you may be sleeping or eating or bathing,' writes 
Nicephorus Phocas, 'if he says that he has news for you.' 
When once the Saracen's track had been discovered, he was 
to be pursued without ceasing, and his force and objects 
discovered. If all .Syria and Mesopotamia had come out for 
an invasion rather than a mere foray, the general must resign 

1 Leo, Tactica : various scattered notices in § 18. 
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himself to taking the defensive, and only hang on the enemy's 
flanks, cutting off his stragglers and preventing any plundering 
by detached parties. No fighting must be taken in hand till 
' all the Themes of the East have been set marching ; ' an order 
which would put some 25,000 or 30,000 heavy cavalry 1 at the 
disposal of the commander-in-chief, but would cost the loss of 
much precious time. These Saracen ( Warden-raids ' (if we 
may borrow an expression from the similar expeditions of our 
own Borderers) were of comparatively unfrequent occurrence : 
it was seldom that the whole Byzantine force in Asia was drawn 
out to face the enemy in a great battle. The more typical 
Saracen inroad was made by the inhabitants of Cilicia and 
Northern Syria, with the assistance of casual adventurers from 
the inner Mohammedan lands. 

To meet them the Byzantine commander would probably 
have no more than the 4000 heavy cavalry of his own Theme 
in hand ; a force for whose handling Leo gives minute tactical 
directions 2 . When he had come up with the raiders they would 
turn and offer him battle : nor was their onset to be despised. 
Though unequal, man for man, to their adversaries, they were 
usually in superior numbers, and always came on with great 
confidence. 'They are very bold at first with expectation of 
victory ; nor will they turn at once^even if their line is broken 
through by our impact 3 / When they^suppose that their enemy's 
vigour is relaxing, they all charge together with a desperate 
effort 4 . If, however, this failed, a rout generally ensued, ' for 
they think that all misfortune is sent by God, and so, if they 
are once beaten, they take their defeat as a sign of divine wrath, 
and no longer attempt to defend themselves 5 .' Hence the 

1 In Leo's day the Oriental themes had not been sub-divided, as was after- 
wards done by his son Constantine. There were then eight themes in Asia 
Minor, each of which contained a military division of the same name, and 
could be reckoned on for some 4000 heavy cavalry. These were 1 Armenia- 
con, Anatolicon, Obsequium, Thracesion, Cibyrrhceot, Bucellarion, and 
Paphlagonia.' Optimaton, the ninth theme, had (as Constantine tells us in 
his treatise on the empire), no military establishments. 

2 See in the next section of this treatise for the plan of his formation, p. 4,^. 
5 Leo, Tactica, 18. 118. * Ibid. 136. 3 Ibid. 118. 

D 2 
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Mussulman army, when once it turned to fly, could be pursued 
a Voutrance, and the old military maxim, 'Vince sed ne nimis 
vincas/ was a caution which the Byzantine officer could dis- 
regard. 

The secret of success in an engagement with the Saracens 
lay in the cavalry tactics, which had for three centuries been in 
process of elaboration. By the tenth century they attained their 
perfection, and the experienced soldier Nicephorus Phocas 
vouches for their efficacy. Their distinguishing feature was 
that the troops were always placed in two lines and a reserve, 
with squadrons detached on the flajiks to prevent their being 
turned. The enemy came on in one very deep line, and could 
never stand the three successive shocks as the first line, second 
line, and reserve were one after another flung into the melee 
against them. The Byzantines had already discovered the great 
precept which modern military science has claimed as its own, 
that, ' in a cavalry combat, the side which holds back the last 
reserve must winV The exact formation used on these occa- 
sions, being carefully described by our authorities, is worth 
detailing, and will be found in our section treating of the 
organization of the Byzantine army. 

There were several other methods of dealing with the Saracen 
invader. It was sometimes advisable, when his inroad was made 
in great force, to hang about the rear of the retreating plun- 
derers, and only fall upon them when they were engaged in 
passing the * Klissuras ' of the Taurus. If infantry was already 
on the spot to aid the pursuing cavalry, success was almost 
certain, when the Saracens and their train of beasts, laden with 
spoil, were wedged in the passes. They could then be shot 
down by the archers, and would not stand for a moment when ' 
they saw their horses, ' the " Pharii," whom they esteem above 
all other things 2 / struck by arrows from a distance; for the 
Saracen, when not actually engaged in close combat, would do 
anything to save his horse from harm. 

Cold and rainy weather was also distasteful to the Oriental in- 

1 See Colonel Clery's Minor Tactics. 2 Leo, Tactica, 18. 
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vader : at times, when it prevailed, he did not display his ordinary 
firmness and daring, and could be attacked at great advantage. 
Much could also be done by delivering a vigorous raid into his 
country, and wasting Cilicia and Northern Syria, the moment 
his armies were reported to have passed north into Cappadocia. 
This destructive practice was very frequently adopted, and the 
sight of two enemies each ravaging the other's territory without 
attempting to defend his own, was only too familiar to the 
inhabitants of the borderlands of Christendom and Islam. In- 
cursions by sea supplemented the forays by land. 1 When the 
Saracens of Cilicia have gone off by the passes, to harry the 
country north of Taurus/ says Leo, 'the commander of the 
Cibyrrhceot Theme should immediately go on shipboard with 
all available forces, and ravage their coast. If, on the other 
hand, they have sailed off to attempt the shore districts of 
Pisidia, the Klissurarchs of Taurus can lay waste the territories 
of Tarsus and Adana without danger.' 

Nothing can show more clearly than these directions the high 
average skill of the Byzantine officer. Leo himself was not 
a man of any great ability, and his ' Tactica ' are intended to 
codify an existing military art, rather than to construct a new 
one. Yet still the book is one whose equal could not have 
been written in Western Europe before the sixteenth century. 
One of its most striking points is the utter difference of its 
tone from that of contemporary feeling in the rest of Christen- 
dom. Of chivalry there is not a spark in the Byzantine, though 
professional pride is abundantly shown. Courage is regarded 
as one of the requisites necessary for obtaining success, not as 
the sole and paramount virtue of the warrior. Leo considers 
a campaign successfully concluded without a great battle as the 
cheapest and most satisfactory consummation in war. He has 
no respect for the warlike ardour which makes men eager to 
plunge into trie fray : it is to him rather a characteristic of the 
brainless barbarian, and an attribute fatal to any one who makes 
any pretension to generalship. He shows a strong predilection 
for stratagems, ambushes, and simulated retreats. For an 
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officer who fights without having first secured all the advantages 
to his own side, he has the greatest contempt. It is with a kind 
of intellectual pride that he gives instructions how. par lementaires 
are to be sent to the enemy without any real object except that 
of spying out the number and efficiency of his forces. He gives, 
as a- piece of most ordinary and moral advice, the hint that a 
defeated general may often find time to execute a retreat by 
sending an emissary to propose a surrender (which he has no 
intention of carrying out) to the hostile commander 1 . He is 
not above employing the old-world trick of addressing treason- 
able letters to the subordinate officers of the enemy's army, and 
contriving that they should fall into the hands of the commander- 
in-chief, in order that he may be made suspicious of his lieu- 
tenants. Schemes such as these are 1 Byzantine ' in the worst 
sense of the word, but their character must not be allowed to 
blind us to the real and extraordinary merits of the strategical 
system into which they have been inserted. The ' Art of War,' 
as understood at Constantinople in the tenth century, was the 
only scheme of true scientific merit existing in the world, and 
was unrivalled till the sixteenth century. 



(2) Arms, Organization, and Tactics of the Byzantine Armies. 

The Byzantine army may be said to owe its peculiar form to 
the Emperor Maurice, a prince whose reign is one of the chief 
landmarks in the history of the lower empire 2 . The fortunate 
preservation of his c Strategikon' suffices to show us that the 
reorganization of the troops of the East was mainly due to him. 
Contemporary historians also mention his reforms, but without 

1 Compare with this the stratagem by which the Russian army escaped 
from a compromised position during the retreat before the battle of Auster- 
litz. ' In agreeing to an Armistice/ wrote Kutusoff, in a very Byzantine 
tone, 'I had in view nothing but to gain time, and thereby obtain the 
means of removing to a distance from the enemy, and saving my army.' 
Dumas, xiv. 48. 

2 The Middle Ages dimly felt this, and (as Gibbon tells us) the Italian 
Chroniclers name him the ' first of the Greek Emperors.' 
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descending to details, and inform us that, though destined to 
endure, they won him much unpopularity among the soldiery. 
Later writers, however, have erroneously attributed these changes 
to the more celebrated warrior Heraclius 1 , the prince who bore 
the Roman standards further than any of his predecessors into 
the lands of the East. In reality, the army of Heraclius had 
already been reorganized by the worthy but unfortunate 
Maurice. 

The most important of Maurice's alterations was the elimination 
of that system somewhat resembling the Teutonic ' comitatus/ 
which had crept from among the Foederati into the ranks of the 
regular Roman army. The loyalty of the soldier was secured rather 
to the emperor than to his immediate superiors, by making the 
appointment of all officers above the rank of centurion a care of 
the central government. The commander of an army or division 
had thus no longer in his hands the power and patronage which 
had given him the opportunity of becoming dangerous to the 
state. The men found themselves under the orders of delegates 
of the emperor, not of quasi-independent authorities who en- 
listed them as personal followers rather than as units in the 
military establishment of the empire. 

This reform Maurice succeeded in carrying out, to the great 
benefit of the discipline and loyalty of his army. He next took 
in hand the reducing of the whole force of the empire to a 
single form of organization. The rapid decrease of the revenues 
of the state, which had set in towards the end of Justinian's 
reign, and continued to make itself more and more felt, had 
apparently resulted in a great diminution in the number of 
foreign mercenaries serving in the Roman army. To the same 
end contributed the fact that of the Lombards, Herules, and 
Gepidse, the nations who had furnished the majority of the 
imperial Foederati, one race had removed to other seats, while 
the others had been exterminated. At last the number of 

1 As, for example, the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, who, in his 
book on the 'Themata Orientis/ attributes the invention of the 'Theme* 
and ' tagma * to Heraclius. 
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the foreign corps had sunk to such a low ebb, that there was 
no military danger incurred in assimilating their organization to 
that of the rest of the army. 

The new system introduced by Maurice was destined to last 
for nearly five hundred years. Its unit, alike for infantry and 
cavalry, was the fSMov 1 — a weak battalion or horse-regiment of 
400 men, commanded by an officer who usually bore the 
vulgarized title of ' comes V but was occasionally denominated 
by the older name of rpifi&vos, or military tribune. Three 
1 bands ' (or Tar/para as they were sometimes styled) formed a 
small brigade, called indifferently fioipa, x^^px^j or tyovyy 0 * 8 « 
Three ' drunges ' formed the largest military group recognised 
by Maurice, and the division made by their union was the 
' turma ' or /xepo?. Nothing can be more characteristic of the 
whole Byzantine military system than the curious juxtaposition 
of Latin, Greek, and German words in its terminology. Upon 
the substratum of the old Roman survivals we find first a layer 
of Teutonic names introduced by the 4 Foederati ' of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and finally numerous Greek denominations, 
some of them borrowed from the old Macedonian military 
system, others newly invented. The whole official language of 
the Empire was in fact still in a state of flux ; Maurice himself 
was hailed by his subjects as 1 Pius, Felix, Augustus though 
those who used the title were, for the most part, accustomed to 
speak in Greek. In the 1 StratSgikon ' the two tongues are 
inextricably mixed : ' before the battle/ says the emperor, ' let 
the counts face their bands and raise the war-cry "Aeous- No/3*<r- 
Kovp" (Deus nobiscum), and the troopers will shout the answering 
cry " Kvpi€, 'EXeyoW ' 

1 BdvSov, bandum, had become a common word in Justinian's time : it is 
used as a Teutonic equivalent for ' vexillum ' in both its senses. 

2 Comes had in Constantine's days been applied to five great officers 
alone. 

3 This curious word is first formed in Vegetius, where it is only applied 
to the masses of a barbarian army. (Cf. English * throng.') 

4 See the evidence of coins : the tide TT i ZTOZ EN OEfl BAZI- 
AEVZ TON PjCIMAIjON only becomes common under the Amorian 
dynasty. 
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It would appear that Maurice had intended to break down 
the barrier, which had been interposed in the fourth century, 
between the class which paid the taxes and that which recruited 
the national army. ' We wish/ he writes, ' that every young 
Roman of free condition should learn the use of the bow, and 
should be constantly provided with that weapon and with two 
javelins/ If, however, this was intended to be the first step 
towards the introduction of universal military service, the design 
was never carried any further. Three hundred years later Leo 
is found echoing the same words, as a pious wish rather than as 
a practical expedient. The rank and file, however, of the im- 
perial forces were now raised almost entirely within the realm, 
and well nigh every nation contained in its limits, except the 
Greeks, furnished a considerable number of soldiers. The 
Armenians and Isaurians in Asia, the * Thracians ' and * Mace- 
donians* — or more properly the semi-Romanized Slavs — in 
Europe, were considered the best material by the recruiting 
officer. 

The extraordinary permanence of all Byzantine institutions 
is illustrated by the fact that Maurice's arrangements were 
found almost unchanged three hundred years after his death. 
The chapters of Leo's ' Tactica ' which deal with the armament 
and organization of the troops are little more than a rendition 
of the similar parts of his predecessor's * Strategikon/ The 
description of the heavy and light horseman, and of the in- 
fantry soldier, are identical in the two works, except in a few 
points of terminology. 

The KafiakXdpios, or heavy trooper, wore at both epochs a steel 
cap surmounted by a small crest, and a long mail shirt, reaching 
from the neck to the thighs. He was also protected by gaunt- 
lets and steel-shoes, and usually wore a light surcoat over his 
mail. The horses of the officers, and of the men in the front 
rank, were furnished with steel frontlets and poitrails. The 
arms of the soldier were a broad-sword (airaBtov), a dagger 
(Trapaprjpiov), a horseman's bow and quiver, and a long lance 
(Kovrdptov), fitted with a thong towards its butt, and ornamented 
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with a little bannerole. The colour of bannerole, crest, and 
surcoat was that of the regimental standard, and no two 'bands' 
in the same t turma 9 had standards of the same hue. Thus the 
line presented an uniform and orderly appearance, every band 
displaying its own regimental facings. Strapped to his saddle 
each horseman carried a long cloak, which he assumed in cold 
and rainy weather, or when, for purposes of concealment, he 
wished to avoid displaying the glitter of his armour K 

The light trooper had less complete equipment, sometimes a 
cuirass of mail or horn, at others only a light mail cape covering 
the neck and shoulders. He carried a large shield; a defence 
which the heavy horseman could not adopt, on account of his 
requiring both hands to draw his bow. For arms the light 
cavalry carried lance and sword. 

The infantry, which was much inferior to the horsemen in 
importance, was, like them, divided into two descriptions, heavy 
and light. The 4 scutati ' (oTcourarot), or troops of the former 
class, wore a steel helmet with a crest, and a short mail shirt ; 
they carried a large oblong shield (Ovpis), which, like their crests, 
was of the same colour as the regimental banner. Their chief 
weapon was a short but heavy battle-axe (r&Kovpiov = securis) 
with a blade in front and a spike behind : they were also pro- 
vided with a dagger. ' The light infantry (^nXoQ wore no de- 
fensive armour ; they were provided with a powerful bow, which 
carried much further than the horseman's weapon, and was 
therefore very formidable to hostile horse-archers. A few corps, 
drawn from provinces where the bow was not well known, 
carried instead two or three javelins (pirn-dpta). For hand to 
hand fighting the psiloi were provided with an axe similar to 
that of the scutati, and a very small round target, which hung 
at their waists 2 . 

An extensive train of non-combatants was attached to the 
army. Among the cavalry every four troopers had a groom ; 
among the infantry every sixteen men were provided with an 



1 See Leo's Tactica, xii. 



2 Ibid. vi. 
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attendant, who drove a cart containing ' a hand-mill, a bill-hook, 
a saw, two spades, a mallet, a large wicker basket, a scythe, and 
two pick-axes 1 / besides several other utensils for whose identity 
the dictionary gives no clue 2 . Thus twenty spades and twenty 
pick-axes per 'century 8 ' were always forthcoming for en- 
trenching purposes; a consummation for which the modern 
infantry company would be glad if it could find a parallel. So 
perfect was the organization of the Byzantine army that it con- 
tamed not only a ' military train/ but even an ambulance-corps 
of bearers (o-Kpifioivoi) and surgeons. The value attached to the 
lives of the soldiery is shown by the fact that the c scriboni ' 
received a 'nomisma 4 ' for every wounded man whom they 
brought off when the troops were retiring. Special officers 
were told to superintend the march of this mass of non-com- 
batants and vehicles, which is collectively styled ' tuldum ' (tovX- 
6oi>), and forms not the least part among the cares of the 
laborious author of the ' Tactica.' 

Those portions of the works of Maurice and Leo which deal 
with tactics show a far greater difference between the methods 
of the sixth and the ninth centuries, than is observable in other 
parts of their military systems. The chapters of Leo are, as is 
but natural, of a more interesting character than those of his 
predecessor. The more important of his ordinances are well 
worthy our attention. 

It is first observable that the old Roman system of drawing 
entrenchments round the army, every time that it rested for the 
night, had been resumed. A corps of engineers (MeWo/>e? (sic)) 
always marched with the van-guard, and, when the evening halt 
had been called, traced out with stakes and ropes the contour of 
the camp. When the main body had come up, the 'tuldum ' was 
placed in the centre of the enclosure, while the infantry 'bands 5 

1 Leo, Tactica, vi. 

3 E. g. a KeXiKov and a fiar(ovKiov. 

3 The century contained 10 decnries, but the 'decury* was 16 not 10 
men: thus the century was 160-strong. Three centuries went to a 'band,' 
which would thus be about 450 men. 

* Gold coin, worth perhaps 1 2s. in metal value. 
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drew a ditch and bank along the lines of the Mensores' ropes, 
each corps doing a fixed amount of the work. A thick chain of 
picquets was kept far out from the camp, so that a surprise, 
even on the darkest of nights, was almost impossible *. 

The main characteristic of the Byzantine system of tactics is 
the small size of the various units employed in the operations, a 
sure sign of the existence of a high degree of discipline and 
training. While a Western army went on its blundering way 
arranged in two or three enormous ' battles/ each mustering 
many thousand men, a Byzantine army of equal strength would 
be divided into many scores of fractions. Leo does not seem 
to contemplate the existence of any column of greater strength 
than that of a single 1 band/ The fact that order and cohesion 
could be found in a line composed of so many separate units, 
is the best testimony to the high average ability of the officers in 
subordinate commands. These 1 counts ' and 'moirarchs' were 
in the ninth and tenth centuries drawn for the most part from 
the ranks of the Byzantine aristocracy. ' Nothing prevents us/ 
says Leo 2 , 'from rinding a sufficient supply of men of wealth, 
and also of courage and high birth, to officer our army. Their 
nobility makes them respected by the soldiers, while their 
wealth enables them to win the greatest popularity among 
their troops by the occasional and judicious gift of small 
creature-comforts/ A true military spirit existed among the 
noble families of the Eastern Empire : houses like those of 
Skleros and Phocas, of Bryennius, Kerkuas, and Comnenus are 
found furnishing generation after generation of officers to the 
national army. The patrician left luxury and intrigue behind 
him when he passed through the gates of Constantinople, and 
became in the field a keen professional soldier s . 

1 Nicephorus Phocas, in his IIAPAAPOMH nOAEMOT, says that 'Arme- 
nians must never be placed in this line of picquets, as their habitual drowsi- 
ness at night makes them untrustworthy.' 

2 Leo, Tactica, iv. § x. 

3 Nothing gives a better idea of the real military character of the Byzan- 
tine aristocracy than a perusal of the curious tenth century romance of 
4 Digenes Akritas/ a member of the house of Ducas, who is ' Klissurarch ' 
of the passes of Taurus, and performs with his mighty mace all the exploits 
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Infantry plays in Leo's work a very secondary part. So 
much is this the case, that in many of his tactical directions 
he gives a sketch of the order to be observed by the cavalry 
alone, without mentioning the foot. This results from the fact 
that when the conflict was one with a rapidly moving foe like 
the Saracen or Turk, the infantry would at the moment of battle 
be in all probability many marches in the rear. It is, therefore, 
with the design of showing the most typical development of 
Byzantine tactics that we have selected for description a 1 turma ' 
of nine 1 bands/ or 4000 men, as placed in order, before 
engaging with an enemy whose force consists of horsemen. 

The front line consists of three * banda/ each drawn up in a 
line seven (or occasionally five) deep. These troops are to 
receive the first shock. Behind the first line is arranged a 
second, consisting of four half-banda, each drawn up ten (or 
occasionally eight) deep. They are placed not directly behind 
the front bands, but in the intervals between them, so that, if 
the first line is repulsed, they may fall back, not on to their 
comrades, but into the spaces between them. To produce, 
however, an impression of solidity in the second line, a single 
bandon is divided into three parts, and its men drawn up, two 
deep, in the spaces between the four half-banda. These troops, 
on seeing the men of the first line beaten back and falling into 
the intervals of the second line, are directed to wheel to the 
rear, and form a support behind the centre of the array. The 
main reserve, however, consists of two half-banda, posted on 
the flanks of the second line, but considerably to the rear. It 
is in line with these that the retiring bandon, of which we have 
just spoken, would array itself. To each flank of the main body 
was attached a half-bandon, of 225 men; these were called 
irXayiofyvXaMs, and were entrusted with the duty of resisting 
attempts to turn the flanks of the ' turma/ Still further out, 
and if possible under cover, were placed two other bodies of 
similar strength ; it was their duty to endeavour to get into the 

of a hero of chivalry. He really existed, and bore the name of Basil 
Pantherios. See Revue des Deux Mondes, vol. 118. 
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enemy's rear, or at any rate to disturb his wings by unexpected 
assaults:' these troops were called "Evtbpoi, or ' lyers-in-wait/ 
The commander's position was normally in the centre of the 
second line, where he would be able to obtain a better general 
idea of the fight, than if he at once threw himself into the melee 
at the head of the foremost squadrons. 

This order of battle is deserving of all praise. It provides for 
that succession of shocks which is the key to victory in a cavalry 
combat ; as many as five different attacks would be made on 
the enemy before all the impetus of the Byzantine force had 
been exhausted. The arrangement of the second line behind 
the intervals of the first, obviated the possibility of the whole 
force being disordered by the repulse of the first squadrons. 
The routed troops would have behind them a clear space in 
which to rally, not a close line into which they would carry 
their disarray. Finally, the charge of the reserve and the de- 
tached troops would be made not on the enemy's centre, which 
would be covered by the remains of the first and second lines, 
but on to his flank, his most uncovered and vulnerable point. 

A further idea of the excellent organization of the Byzantine 
army will be given by the fact that in minor engagements each 
corps w r as told off into two parts, one of which, the cursores 
(Kovpaopes), represented the ' skirmishing line/ the other, the 
defensores (St^eWope?), '.the supports/ The former in the case 
of the infantry-turma would of course consist of the archers, the 
latter of the Scutati. 

To give a complete sketch of Leo's 'Tactics* would be tedious 
and unnecessary. Enough indications have now been given to 
show their strength and completeness. It is easy to understand, 
after a perusal of such directions, the permanence of the military 
power of the Eastern Empire. Against the undisciplined Slav 
and Saracen" the Imperial troops had on all normal occasions 
the tremendous advantages of science and discipline. It is 
their defeats rather than their victories which need an ex- 
planation. 

We have fixed, as the termination of the period of Byzantine 
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greatness, the battle of Manzikert, a. d. 107 1. At this fight 
the rashness of Romanus Diogenes led to the annihilation of the 
forces of the Asiatic Themes by the horse-archers of Alp-Arslan. 
The decay of the central power which is marked by the rise of 
Isaac Comnenus, the nominee of the feudal party of Asiatic 
nobles, may have already enfeebled the army. It was, however, 
the result of Manzikert which was fatal to it ; as the occupation 
3f the themes of the interior of Asia Minor by the Seljuks cut 
off from the empire its greatest recruiting-ground, the land of the 
gallant Isaurians and Armenians, who had for five hundred years 
formed the core of the Eastern army. 

It will be observed that we have given no long account of the 
famous ' Greek-fire/ the one point in Byzantine military affairs 
which most authors condescend to notice. If we have neglected 
it, it is from a conviction that, although its importance in 
' poliorcetics 9 and naval fighting was considerable, it was, after 
all, a minor engine of war, and not comparable as a cause of 
Byzantine success to the excellent strategical and tactical system 
on which we have dilated. Very much the same conclusion 
may be drawn from a study of the other purely mechanical 
devices which existed in the hands of the imperial generals. 
The old skill of the Roman engineer was preserved almost in 
its entirety, and the armouries of Constantinople were filled with 
machines, whose deadly efficacy inspired the ruder peoples of 
the West and East with a mysterious feeling of awe. The 
vinea and testudo, the catapult onager and balista, were as well 
known in the tenth century as in the first. They were un- 
doubtedly employed, and employed with effect, at every siege. 
But no amount of technical skill in the use of military machines 
would have sufficed to account for the ascendancy enjoyed by 
the Byzantines. over their warlike neighbours. The sources of 
that superiority are to be sought in the existence of science and 
discipline, of strategy and tactics, of a professional and yet 
national army, of an upper class at once educated and military. 
When the aristocracy became mere courtiers, when foreign 
mercenaries superseded the Isaurian bowman and the Anatolic 
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cavalier, when the traditions of old Roman organization gave 
place to mere centralization, then no amount of the inherited 
mechanical skill of past ages could save the Byzantine empire 
from its fall. The rude vigour of the Western knight accom- 
plished the task which Chosroes and Crumn, Moslemah and 
Sviatoslaf, had found too hard for them. But it was not the 
empire of Heraclius or John Zimisces, of Leo the Isaurian, or 
Leo the Armenian, that was subdued by the piratical Crusaders, 
it was only the diminished and disorganized realm of the miser- 
able Alexius Angelus. 



IV. 



The Supremacy of Feudal Cavalry, 
a. d. 1066 -1 346. 

[From the battle of Hastings to the battles of Morgarten and Cressy.] 

Between the last struggles of the infantry of the Anglo - 
Dane, and the rise of the pikemen and bowmen of the fourteenth 
century lies the period of the supremacy of the mail-clad feudal 
horseman. The epoch is, as far as strategy and tactics are 
concerned, one of almost complete stagnation : only in the 
single branch of ' Poliorcetics 1 does the art of war make any 
appreciable progress. 

The feudal organization of society made every person of 
gentle blood a fighting man, but it cannot be said that it made 
him a soldier. If he could sit his charger steadily, and handle 
lance and sword with skill, the horseman of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century imagined himself to be a model of military 
efficiency. That discipline or tactical skill may be as important 
to an army as mere courage, he had no conception. Assembled 
with difficulty, insubordinate, unable to manoeuvre, ready to 
melt away from its standard the moment that its short period 
of service was over, — a feudal force presented an assemblage 
of unsoldierlike qualities such as has seldom been known to 
coexist. Primarily intended to defend its own borders from the 
Magyar, the Northman, or the Saracen, the foes who in the 
tenth century had been a real danger to Christendom, the institu- 
tion was utterly unadapted to take the offensive. When a number 
of tenants-in-chief had come together, each blindly jealous of 
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his fellows and recognizing no superior but the king, it would 
require a leader of uncommon skill to persuade them to insti- 
tute that hierarchy of command, which must be established in 
every army that is to be something more than an undisciplined 
mob. Monarchs might try to obviate the danger by the creation 
of offices such as those of the Constable and Marshal, but these 
expedients were mere palliatives. The radical vice of insubordi- 
nation continued to exist. It was always possible that at some 
critical moment a battle might be precipitated, a formation 
broken, a plan disconcerted, by the rashness of some petty 
baron or banneret, who could listen to nothing but the prompt- 
ings of his own heady valour. When the hierarchy of command 
was based on social status rather than on professional experi- 
ence, the noble who led the largest contingent or held the 
highest rank, felt himself entitled to assume the direction of 
the battle. The veteran who brought only a few lances to the 
array could seldom aspire to influencing the movements of his 
superiors. 

When mere courage takes the place of skill and experience, 
tactics and strategy alike disappear. Arrogance and stupidity 
combine to give a certain definite colour to the proceedings of 
the average feudal host. The century and the land may differ, 
but the incidents of battle are the same : Mansoura is like Alju- 
barotta, Nicopolis is like Courtrai. When the enemy came in 
sight, nothing could restrain the Western knights : the shield 
was shifted into position, the lance dropped into rest, the spur 
touched the charger, and the mail-clad line thundered on, 
regardless of what might be before it. As often as not its 
career ended in being dashed against a stone wall or tumbled 
into a canal, in painful flounderings in a bog, or futile surgings 
around a palisade. The enemy who possessed even a rudi- 
mentary system of tactics could hardly fail to be successful 
against such armies. The fight of Mansoura may be taken as 
a fair specimen of the military customs of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. When the French vanguard saw a fair field before them 
and the lances of the infidel gleaming among the palm-groves, 
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they could not restrain their eagerness. With the Count of 
Artois at their head, they started off in a headlong charge, in 
spite of St. Louis' strict prohibition of an engagement. The 
Mamelukes retreated, allowed their pursuers to entangle them- 
selves in the streets of a town, and then turned fiercely on them 
from all sides at once. In a short time the whole ' battle* of the 
Count of Artois was dispersed and cut to pieces. Meanwhile 
the main-body, hearing of the danger of their companions, had 
ridden off hastily to their aid. However, as each commander 
took his own route and made what speed he could, the French 
army arrived upon the field in dozens of small scattered bodies. 
These were attacked in detail, and in many cases routed by the 
Mamelukes. No general battle was fought, but a number of 
detached and incoherent cavalry combats had all the results of 
a great defeat. A skirmish and a street fight could over- 
throw the chivalry of the West, even when it went forth in 
great strength, and was inspired by all the enthusiasm of a 
Crusade. 

The array of a feudal force was stereotyped to a single 
pattern. As it was impossible to combine the movements of 
many small bodies, when the troops were neither disciplined 
nor accustomed to act together, it was usual to form the whole 
of the cavalry into three great masses, or ' battles/ as they were 
called, and launch them at the enemy. The refinement of 
keeping a reserve in hand was practised by a few commanders, 
but these were men distinctly in advance of their age. Indeed 
it would often have been hard to persuade a feudal chief to take 
a position out of the front line, and to incur the risk of losing 
his share in the hard fighting. When two * battles' met, a fearful 
melee ensued, and would often be continued for hours. Some- 
times, as if by agreement, the two parties wheeled to the rear, 
to give their horses breath, and then rushed at each other again, 
to renew the conflict till one side grew overmatched and left the 
field. An engagement like Brenville or Bouvines or Benevento 
was nothing more than a huge scuffle and scramble of horses 
and men over a convenient heath or hillside. The most ordi- 
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nary precautions, such as directing a reserve on a. critical point, 
or detaching a corps to take the enemy in flank, or selecting a 
good position in which to receive battle, were considered in- 
stances of surpassing military skill. Charles of Anjou, for 
instance, has received the name of a great commander, because 
at Tagliacozzo he retained a body of knights under cover, and 
launched it against Conradin's rear, when the Ghibellines had 
dispersed in pursuit of the routed Angevin main-battle. Simon 
de Montfort earned high repute ; but if at Lewes he kept and 
utilized a reserve, we must not forget that at Evesham he allowed 
himself to be surprised and forced to fight with his back to a 
river, in a position from which no retreat was possible. The 
commendat ion oftheag^_w^is^jnshort, the meed of striking 
feats of arms rather than of real generalship . If much attention 
were to be paid to the chroniclers, we should believe that com- 
manders of merit were numerous; but, if we examine the actions 
of these much-belauded individuals rather than the opinions of 
their contemporaries, our belief in their ability almost invariably 
receives a rude shock 1 . 

If the minor operations of war were badly understood, 
strategy — the higher branch of the military art — was abso- 
lutely non-existent. An invading army moved into hostile 
territory, not in order to strike at some great strategical point, 
but merely to burn and harry the land. As no organized 
commissariat existed, the resources of even the richest districts 
were soon exhausted, and the invader moved off in search of 
subsistence, rather than for any higher aim. It is only towards 
the end of the period with which we are dealing that any traces 
of systematic arrangements for the provisioning of an army are 
found. Even these were for the most part the results of sheer 
necessity: in attacking a poor and uncultivated territory, like 
Wales or Scotland, the English kings found that they could not 
live on the country, and were compelled to take measures to. 

1 Eustace de Ribeaumont, for instance, who gave the madly impractical 
advice which lost the battle of Poictiers, was, we are told, an officer of high 
ability. 
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keep their troops from starvation. But a French or German 
army, when it entered Flanders or Lombardy, or an English 
force in France, trusted, as all facts unite to demonstrate, for its 
maintenance to its power of plundering the invaded district 1 . 

Great battles were, on the whole, infrequent: a fact which 
appears strange, when the long-continued wars of the period 
are taken into consideration. Whole years of hostilities pro- 
duced only a few partial skirmishes: compared with modern 
campaigns, the general engagements were incredibly few. 
Frederick the Great or Napoleon I. fought more battles in one 
year than a mediaeval commander in ten. The fact would 
appear to be that the opposing armies, being guided by no very 
definite aims, and invariably neglecting to keep touch of each 
other by means of outposts and vedettes, might often miss x each 
other altogether. When they met it was usually from the exist- 
ence of some topographical necessity, of an old Roman road, or 
a ford or bridge on which all routes converged. Nothing could 
show the primitive state of the military art better than the fact 
that generals solemnly sent and accepted challenges to meet in 
battle at a given place and on a given day. Without such pre- 
cautions there was apparently a danger lest the armies should 
lose sight of each other, and stray away in different directions. 
When maps were non-existent, and geographical knowledge 
both scanty and inaccurate, this was no inconceivable event. 
Even when two forces were actually in presence, it sometimes 
required more skill than the commanders owned to bring on a 
battle. Bela of Hungary and Ottokar of Bohemia were in arms 
in 1252, and both were equally bent on fighting; but when they 
sighted each other it was. only to find that the River March was 
between them. To pass a stream in face of an enemy was a 
task far beyond the ability of a thirteenth-century general 2 — as 

1 The Black Prince's campaign in South France, for example, before the 
battle of Poictiers, was merely an enormous and destructive raid. He 
besieged no important town, and did not attempt to establish any posts to 
command the country through which he passed. 

3 The difficulty experienced by Edward III and Henry V in crossing the 
Somme is equally remarkable. 
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St. Louis had found, two years earlier, on the banks of the 
Achmoum Canal. Accordingly it was reckoned nothing strange 
when the Bohemian courteously invited his adversary either to 
cross the March unhindered, and fight in due form on the west 
bank, or to give him the same opportunity and grant a free 
passage to the Hungarian side. Bela chose the former alterna- 
tive, forded the river without molestation, and fought on the 
other side the disastrous battle of Cressenbrunn. 

Infantry was in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries absolutely 
insignificant : foot-soldiers accompanied the army for no better 
purpose than to perform the menial duties of the camp, or to 
assist in the numerous sieges of the period. Occasionally they 
were employed as light troops, to open the battle by their 
ineffective demonstrations. There was, however, no really im- 
portant part for them to play. Indeed their lords were some- 
times affronted if they presumed to delay too long the opening 
of the cavalry charges, and ended the skirmishing by riding into 
and over their wretched followers. At Bouvines the Count of 
Boulogne could find no better use for his infantry than to form 
them into a great circle, inside which he and his horsemen took 
shelter when their chargers were fatigued and needed a short 
rest. If great bodies of foot occasionally appeared upon the 
field, they came because it was the duty of every able-bodied 
man to join the arriere-ban when summoned, not because the 
addition of 20,000 or 100,000 half-armed peasants and burghers 
was calculated to increase the real strength of the levy. The 
chief cause of their military worthlessness may be said to have 
been the miscellaneous nature of their armament. Troops like 
the Scotch Lowlanders, with their long spears, or the Saracen 
auxiliaries of Frederick II, with their cross-bows, deserved and 
obtained some respect on account of the uniformity of their 
equipment. But with ordinary infantry the case was different ; 
exposed, without discipline and with a miscellaneous assortment 
of dissimilar weapons, to a cavalry charge, they could not com- 
bine to withstand it, but were ridden down and crushed. A few 
infantry successes which appear towards the end of the period 
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were altogether exceptional in character. The infantry of the 
1 Great Company/ in the East beat the Duke of Athens, by in- 
ducing him to charge with all his men-at-arms into a swamp. 
In a similar way the victory of Courtrai was secured, not by 
the mallets and iron-shod staves of the Flemings, but by the 
canal, into which the headlong onset of the French cavalry 
thrust rank after rank of their companions. 

The attempt to introduce some degree of efficiency into a 
feudal force drove monarchs to various expedients. Frederick 
Barbarossa strove to enforce discipline by a strict code of 
'Camp Laws;' an undertaking in which he won no great 
success, if we may judge of their observance by certain re- 
corded incidents. In 1158, for example, Egbert von Buten, 
a young Austrian noble, left his post and started off with a 
thousand men to endeavour to seize one of the gates of Milan, 
a presumptuous violation of orders in which he lost his life. 
This was only in accordance with the spirit of the times, and 
by no means exceptional. If the stern and imposing personality 
of the great emperor could not win obedience, the task was 
hopeless for weaker rulers. Most monarchs were driven into 
the use of another description of troops, inferior in morale to 
the feudal force, but more amenable to discipline. The mer- 
cenary comes to the fore in the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. A stranger to all the nobler incentives to valour, an 
enemy to his God and his neighbour, the most deservedly hated 
man in Europe, he was yet the instrument which kings, even 
those of the better sort, were obliged to seek out and cherish. 
When wars ceased to be mere frontier raids, and were carried 
on for long periods at a great distance from the homes of most 
of the baronage, it became impossible to rely on the services of 
the feudal levy. But how to provide the large sums neces- 
sary for the payment of mercenaries was not always obvious. 
Notable among the expedients employed was that of Henry II 
of England, who substituted for the personal service of each 
knight the system of £ scutage.' By this the majority of the 
tenants of the crown compounded for their personal service by 
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paying two marks for each knight's fee. Thus the king was 
enabled to pass the seas at the head of a force of mercenaries 
who were, for most military purposes, infinitely preferable to 
the feudal array 1 . However objectionable the hired foreigner 
might be, on the score of his greed and ferocity, he could, at 
least, be trusted to stand by his colours as long as he was regu- 
larly paid. Every ruler found him a necessity in time of war, 
but to the unconstitutional and oppressive ruler his existence 
was especially profitable: it was solely by the lavish use of 
mercenaries that the warlike nobility could be held in check. 
Despotism could only begin when the monarch became able to 
surround himself with a strong force of men whose desires and 
feelings were alien to. those of the nation. The tyrant in 
modern Europe, as in ancient Greece, found his natural support 
in foreign hired soldiery. King John, when he drew to himself 
his ' Routiers,' ' Brabancons/ and ' Satellites/ was unconsciously 
imitating Pisistratus and Polycrates. 

The military efficiency of the mercenary of the thirteenth 
century was, however, only a development of that of the ordi- 
nary feudal cavalier. Like the latter, he was a heavily-armed 
horseman ; his rise did not bring with it any radical change in 
the methods of war. Though he was a more practised warrior, 
he still worked on the old system — or want of system — which 
characterised the cavalry tactics of the time. 

The final stage in the history of mercenary troops was 
reached when the bands which had served through a long war 
instead of dispersing at its conclusion, held together, and moved 
across the continent in search of a state which might be willing 
to buy their services. But the age of the ' 'Great Company' and 
the Italian Condottieri lies rather in the fourteenth than the 
thirteenth century, and its discussion must be deferred to 
another chapter. 

In the whole military history of the period the most striking 
feature is undoubtedly the importance of fortified places, and 

1 ' Capitales barones suos cum paucis secum duxit, solidarios vero milites 
innumeros.' Rob. de Monte, 1159. 
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the ascendancy assumed by the defensive in poliorcetics. If 
battles were few, sieges were numerous and abnormally lengthy. 
The castle was as integral a part of feudal organization as the 
mailed knight, and just as the noble continued to heap defence 
after defence on to the persons of himself and his charger, so he 
continued to surround his dwelling with more and more fortifi- 
cations. The simple Norman castle of the eleventh century, 
with its great keep and plain rectangular enclosure, developed 
into elaborate systems of concentric works, like those of Caer- 
philly and Carnarvon. The walls of the town rivalled those of 
the citadel, and every country bristled with forts and places of 
strength, large and small. The one particular in which real 
military capacity is displayed in the period is the choice of com- 
manding sites for fortresses. A single stronghold was often so 
well placed that it served as the key to an entire district. The 
best claim to the possession of a general's eye which can be 
made in behalf of Richard L rests on the fact that he chose the 
position for Chateau Gaillard, the great castle which sufficed to 
protect the whole of Eastern Normandy as long as it was 
adequately held. 

The strength of a mediaeval fortress lay in the extraordinary 
solidity of its construction, Against walls fifteen to thirty feet 
thick, the feeble siege-artillery of the day, perrie'res, catapults, 
trebuchets, and so forth, beat without perceptible effect. A 
Norman keep, solid and tall, with no wood-work to be set on 
fire, and no openings near the ground to be battered in, had an 
almost endless capacity for passive resistance. Even a weak 
garrison could hold out as long as its provisions lasted. Mining 
was perhaps the device which had most hope of success against 
such a stronghold 1 ; but if the castle was provided with a deep 
moat, or was built directly on a rock, mining was of no avail. 
There remained the laborious expedient of demolishing the lower 
parts of the walls by approaches made under cover of a pent-house, 

1 The classical instances of the successful employment of the mine in 
England are the captures of Rochester Castle in 1215, and Bedford Castle 
in 1224, both works of enormous labour. 
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or 1 cat,' as it was called. If the moat could be filled, and the 
cat brought close to the foot of the fortifications, this method 
might be of some use against a fortress of the simple Norman 
type. Before bastions were invented, there was no means by 
which the missiles of the besieged could adequately command 
the ground immediately below the ramparts. If the defenders 
showed themselves over the walls — as would be necessary in 
order to reach men perpendicularly below them — they were at 
once exposed to the archers and cross-bowmen who, under 
cover of mantlets, protected the working of the besieger's 
pioneers. Hence something might be done by the method 
of demolishing the lower parts of the walls : but the process 
was always slow, laborious, and exceedingly costly in the matter 
of human lives. Unless pressed for time a good commander 
would almost invariably prefer to starve out a garrison. 

The success — however partial and hardly won — of this form 
of attack, led to several developments on the part of the defence. 
The moat was sometimes strengthened with palisading : occa- 
sionally small detached forts were constructed just outside the 
walls on any favourable spot. But the most generally used ex- 
pedients were the brattice (dre/eche) and the construction of 
large towers, projecting from the wall and flanking the long 
sketches of * curtain' which had been found the weak point in 
the Norman system of fortification. The brattice was a wooden 
gallery fitted with apertures in its floor, and running along the 
top of the wall, from which it projected several feet. It was 
supported by beams built out from the rampart, and com- 
manded, by means of its apertures, the ground immediately 
at the foot of the walls. Thus the besieger could no longer 
get out of the range of the missiles of the besieged, and con- 
tinued exposed to them, however close he drew to the fortifica- 
tions. The objection to the brattice was that, being wooden, it 
could be set on fire by inflammatory substances projected by 
the catapults of the besieger. It was therefore superseded ere 
long by the use of machicolation, where a projecting stone 
gallery replaced the woodwork. Far more important was the 
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utilization of the flanking action of towers 1 , the other great im- 
provement made by the defence. This rendered it possible to 
direct a converging fire from the sides on the point selected for 
attack by the besieger. The towers also served to cut off a 
captured stretch of wall from any communication with the rest 
of the fortifications. By closing the iron-bound doors in the 
two on each side of the breach, the enemy was left isolated on 
the piece of wall he had won, and could not push to right or 
left without storming a tower. This development of the de- 
fensive again reduced the offensive to impotence. Starvation 
was the only weapon likely to reduce a well-defended place, 
and fortresses were therefore blockaded rather than attacked. 
The besieger, having built a line of circumvallation and an 
intrenched camp, sat down to wait for hunger to do its work 2 . 
It will be observed that by fortifying his position he gave him- 
self the advantage of the defensive in repelling attacks of 
relieving armies. His other expedients, such as endeavours to 
fire the internal buildings of the invested place, to cut off its 
water supply, or to carry it by nocturnal escalade, were seldom 
of much avail. 

The number and strength of the fortified places of Western 
Europe explain the apparent futility of many campaigns of the 
period. A land could not be conquered with rapidity when 
every district was guarded by three or four castles and walled 
towns, which would each need several months' siege before they 
could be reduced. Campaigns tended to become either plun- 
dering raids, which left the strongholds alone, or to be occupied 
in the prolonged blockade of a single fortified place. The 
invention of gunpowder was the first advantage thrown on the 
side of the attack for three centuries. Even cannon, however, 
were at the period of their invention, and for long years 
afterward, of very little practical importance. The taking of 
Constantinople by Mahomet II is perhaps the first event of 

1 A revival of the old Roman system of fortification. 

2 As, for example, did Edward III before Calais. ^ He fortified all ap- 
proaches passable for a relieving army, and waited quietly in his lines. 
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European importance in which the power of artillery played 
the leading part. 

Before proceeding to discuss the rise of the new forms of 
military efficiency which brought about the end of the supre- 
macy of feudal cavalry, it may be well to cast a glance at those 
curious milita'ry episodes, the Crusades. Considering their ex- 
traordinary and abnormal nature, more results might have been 
expected to follow them than can in fact be traced. When 
opposed by a system of tactics to which they were unaccustomed 
the Western nobles were invariably disconcerted. At rights such 
as Dorylaeum they were only preserved from disaster by their 
indomitable energy : tactically beaten they extricated themselves 
by sheer hard fighting. On fairly-disputed fields, such as that 
of Antioch, they asserted the same superiority over Oriental 
horsemen which the Byzantine had previously enjoyed. But 
after a short experience of Western tactics the Turks and 
Saracens foreswore the battle-field. They normally acted in 
great bodies of light cavalry, moving rapidly from point to 
point, and cutting off convoys or attacking detached parties. 
The Crusaders were seldom indulged in the twelfth century 
with those pitched battles for which they craved. The Ma- 
hometan leaders would only fight when they had placed all 
the advantages on their own side ; normally they declined the 
contest. In the East, just as in Europe, the war was one of 
sieges : armies numbered by the hundred thousand were arrested 
before the walls of a second-class fortress such as Acre, and in 
despair at reducing it by their operations, had to resort to the 
lengthy process of starving out the garrison. On the other hand 
nothing but the ascendancy enjoyed by the defensive could have 
protracted the existence of the ' Kingdom of Jerusalem/ when 
it had sunk to a chain of isolated fortresses, dotting the shore of 
the Levant from Alexandretta to Acre and Jaffa. If we can 
point to any modifications introduced into European warfare 
by the Eastern experience of the Crusaders, they are not of 
any great importance. Greek fire, if its composition was really 
ascertained, would seem to have had very little use in the West : 
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the horse-bowman, copied from the cavalry of the Turkish and 
Mameluke sultans, did not prove a great military success : the 
adoption of the curved sabre, the ( Morris-pike/ the horseman's 
mace l , and a few other weapons, is hardly worth mentioning. 
On the whole, the military results of the Crusades were curiously 
small. As lessons they were wholly disregarded by the Euro- 
pean world. When, after the interval of a hundred and fifty 
years, a Western army once more faced an Oriental foe, it 
committed at Nicopolis exactly the same blunder which led to 
the loss of the day at Mansoura. 

1 This was borrowed either from the Byzantine or the Saracen : it is quite 
distinct from the rude club occasionally found in the West at an earlier 
date, as, for example, in the hands of Bishop Odo at Hastings. 
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The Swiss. 

A.D. I3I5-I515. 
[From the battle of Morgarten to the battle of Marignano.] 
(1) Their Character , Arms, and Organization. 

In the fourteenth century infantry, after a thousand years of 
depression and neglect, at last regained its due share of military 
importance. Almost simultaneously there appeared two peoples 
asserting a mastery in European politics by the efficiency of 
their foot-soldiery. Their manners of fighting were as different 
as their national character and geographical position, but although 
they never met either in peace or war, they were practically 
allied for the destruction of feudal chivalry. The knight, who • 
had for so long ridden roughshod over the populations of 
Europe, was now to recognize his masters in the art of war. 
The free yeomanry of England and the free herdsmen of the 
Alps were about to enter on their career of conquest. 

When war is reduced to its simplest elements, we find that 
there are only two ways in which an enemy can be met and 
defeated. Either the shock or the missile must be employed 
against him. In the one case the victor achieves success by 
throwing himself on his opponent, and worsting him in a hand- 
to-hand struggle by his numbers, his weight, the superiority of 
his arms, or the greater strength and skill with which he wields 
them. In the second case he wins the day by keeping up such 
a constant and deadly rain of missiles, that his enemy is destroyed 
or driven back before he can come to close quarters. Each of 
these methods can be combined with the use of very different 
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arms and tactics, and is susceptible of innumerable variations. 
In the course of history they have alternately asserted their 
preponderance : in the early middle ages shock-tactics were 
entirely in the ascendant, while in our own day the. use of the 
missile has driven the rival system out of the field, nor does 
it appear possible that this final verdict can ever be reversed. 

The English archer, and the Swiss pikeman represented these 
two great forms of military efficiency in their simplest and most 
elementary shapes. The one relied on his power to defeat his 
enemy's attack by rapid and accurate shooting. The other was 
capable of driving before him far superior numbers by the 
irresistible impact and steady pressure of his solid column with 
its serried hedge of spear-points. When tried against the mail- 
clad cavalry which had previously held the ascendancy in Europe, 
each of these methods was found adequate to secure the victory 
for those who employed it. Hence the whole military system 
of the middle ages received a profound modification. To the 
unquestioned predominance of a single form, that of the charge 
delivered by cavalry, succeeded a rapid alternation of successful 
and unsuccessful experiments in the correlation and combination 
of cavalry and infantry, of shock-tactics and missile-tactics. 
Further complicated by the results of the introduction of firearms, 
this struggle has been prolonged down to the present day. It 
is only in the last few years that the military world has learnt 
that the attempt to utilize the shock of the infantry column or 
the charging squadron must be abandoned in face of the extra- 
ordinary development of modern firearms. 

The Swiss of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have been 
compared with much aptness to the Romans of the early 
Republic. In the Swiss, as in the Roman, character we find the 
most intense patriotism combined with an utter want of moral 
sense and a certain meanness and pettiness of conception, which 
prevent us from calling either nation truly great. In both the 
steadiest courage and the fervour of the noblest self-sacrifice 
were allied to an appalling ferocity and a cynical contempt and 
pitiless disregard for the rights of others. Among each people 
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the warlike pride generated by successful wars of independence 
led ere long to wars of conquest and plunder. As neighbours, 
both were rendered insufferable by their haughtiness and prone- 
ness to take offence on the slightest provocation l . As enemies, 
both were distinguished for their deliberate and cold-blooded 
cruelty. The resolution to give no quarter, which appears almost 
pardonable in patriots desperately defending their native soil, 
becomes brutal when retained in wars of aggression, but reaches 
the climax of fiendish inhumanity when the slayer is a mere mer- 
cenary, fighting for a cause in which he has no national interest. 
Repulsive as was the bloodthirstiness of the Roman, it was far 
from equalling in moral guilt the needless ferocity displayed by 
the hired Swiss soldiery on many a battlefield of the sixteenth 
century 2 . 

In no point do we find a greater resemblance between the 
histories of the two peoples, than in the causes of their success 
in war. Rome and Switzerland alike are examples of the fact 
that a good military organization and a sound system of national 
tactics are the surest basis for a sustained career of conquest. 
Provided with these a vigorous state needs no unbroken series 
of great commanders. A succession of respectable mediocrities 
suffices to guide the great engine of war, which works almost 
automatically, and seldom fails to cleave its way to success. 
The elected consuls of Rome, the elected or nominated 
'captains' of the Confederates, could never have led their 
troops to victory, had it not been for the systems which the 
experience of their predecessors had brought to perfection. 
The combination of pliability and solid strength in the legion, 
the powers of rapid movement and irresistible impact which met 
in the Swiss column, were competent to win a field without the 

1 See, for example, the case , cited in Von Elgger's Kriegswesen der 
Schweizerischen Eidgenossen, where a patrician of Constance having refused 
to accept a Bernese plappert (small coin) in payment of a wager, and having 
scornfully called the bear represented on it a cow, the Confederates took the 
matter up as a national insult, and ravaged the territory of Constance with- 
out any declaration of war. 

* At Novara, for instance, they put to death after the battle several 
hundred German prisoners. 
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exertion of any extraordinary ability by the generals who set 
them in motion. 

The battle-array which the Confederates invariably employed, 
was one whose prototype had been seen in the Macedonian 
phalanx. It was always in masses of enormous depth that they 
presented themselves on the battlefield. Their great national 
weapon in the days of their highest reputation was the pike, an 
ashen shaft eighteen feet long, fitted with a head of steel which 
added another foot to its length. It was grasped with two- 
hands widely extended, and poised at the level of the shoulder 
with the point slightly sunk, so as to deliver a downward thrust 1 . 
Before the line projected not only the pikes of the front rank, 
but those of the second, third, and fourth, an impenetrable 
hedge of bristling points. The men in the interior of the 
column held their weapons upright, till called upon to step 
forward in order to replace those who had fallen in the foremost 
ranks. Thus the pikes, rising twelve feet above the heads of the 
men who bore them, gave to the charging mass the appearance 
of a moving wood. Above it floated numberless flags, the 
pennons of districts, towns, and guilds 2 , the banners of the 
cantons, sometimes the great standard of 4 the Ancient League 
of High Germany/ the white cross on the red ground. 

The pike, however, was not the only weapon of the Swiss. 
In the earlier days of their independence, when the Confederacy 
consisted of three or four cantons, the halberd was their favourite 
arm, and even in ■ the sixteenth century a considerable propor- 
tion of the army continued to employ it. Eight feet in length 
— with a heavy head which ended in a sharp point and bore 
on its front a blade like that of a hatchet, on its back a strong 
hook — the halberd was the most murderous, if also the most 
ponderous, of weapons. Swung by the strong arms of the 
Alpine herdsmen it would cleave helmet, shield, or coat-of-mail, 

1 See Montluc's Commentaries. 

a At Morat the contingent of Bern alone brought with them (besides the 
great standard of the canton) the flags of twenty- four towns and districts 
(Thun, Aarau, Lenzburg, Interlaken, Burgdorf, the Haslithal, the Emmenthal, 
etc. etc.) and of eight craft-guilds and six other associations. 

F 
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like pasteboard. The sight of the ghastly wounds which it 
inflicted might well appal the stoutest foeman : he who had 
once felt its edge required no second stroke. It was the 
halberd which laid Leopold of Hapsburg dead across his fallen 
banner at Sempach, and struck down Charles of Burgundy — all 
his face one gash from temple to teeth — in the frozen ditch by 
Nancy *. 

The halberdiers had their recognized station in the Con- 
federates' battle-array. They were drawn up in the centre of 
the column, around the chief banner, which was placed under 
their care. If the enemy succeeded in checking the onset of 
the pikemen, it was their duty to pass between the front ranks, 
which opened out to give them egress, and throw themselves 
into the fray. They were joined in their charge by the bearers 
of two-handed swords, * Morning-Stars/ and 'Lucern Hammers 2 ,' 
all weapons of the most fearful efficiency in a hand-to-hand 
combat. It was seldom that a hostile force, whether infantry or 
cavalry, sustained this final attack, when the infuriated Swiss 
dashed in among them, slashing right and left, sweeping off the 
legs of horses, and cleaving armour and flesh with the same 
tremendous blow. 

In repelling cavalry charges, however, the halberd was found, 
owing to its shortness, a far less useful weapon than the pike. 
The disastrous fight near Bellinzona in 1422, where the Swiss, 
having a large proportion of halberdiers in their front rank, 
were broken by the Milanese gendarmes, was the final cause of 
its relegation to the second epoch of the battle. From the 
first shock of the opposing forces it was banished, being reserved 
for the me/Se which afterwards ensued. 

Next to its solidity the most formidable quality of the Swiss 
infantry was its rapidity of movement. 1 No troops were ever 

1 The halberd only differed from the English 4 brown-bill ' in having a 
spike 

2 The ' Morning-Star ' was a club five feet long, set thickly at its end with 
iron spikes. It had disappeared by the middle of the 15th century. The 
'Lucern Hammer' was like a halberd, but had three curved prongs instead 
of the hatchet- blade : it inflicted a horrible jagged wound. 
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more expeditious on a march, or in forming themselves for 
battle, because they were not overloaded with armour V When 
emergencies arrived a Confederate army could be raised with 
extraordinary speed ; a people who regarded military glory as the 
one thing which made life worth living, flocked to arms without 
needing a second summons. The outlying contingents marched 
day and night in order to reach the mustering place in good 
time. There was no need to waste days in the weary work of 
organization, when every man stood among his kinsmen and 
neighbours, beneath the pennon of his native town or valley. 
The troops of the democratic cantons elected their officers, 
those of the larger states received leaders appointed by their 
councils, and then without further delay the army marched to 
meet the enemy. Thus an invader, however unexpected his 
attack, might in the course of three or four days find twenty 
thousand men on his hands. They would often be within a few 
miles of him, before he had heard that a Swiss force was in the 
field. 

In face of such an army it was impossible for the slowly- 
moving troops of the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries to execute 
manoeuvres. An attempt to alter the line of battle, — as Charles 
the Rash discovered to his dismay at Granson, — was sure to 
lead to disaster. When once the Confederates were in motion 
their enemy had to resign himself to fighting in whatever order 
he found himself at the moment. They always made it their 
rule to begin the fight, and never to allow themselves to be 
attacked. The composition of their various columns was settled 
early on the battle morning, and the men moved off to the field 
already drawn up in their fighting-array. There was no pause 
needed to draw the army out in line of battle ; each phalanx 
marched on the enemy at a steady but swift pace, which 
covered the ground in an incredibly short time. The solid 
masses glided forward in perfect order and in deep silence, 
until the war-cry burst out in one simultaneous roar and the 
column dashed itself against the hostile front. The rapidity of 

1 Macchiavelli, Art of War, tr. Farneworth, p. 32. 
F 2 
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the Swiss advance had in it something portentous: the great 
wood of pikes and halberds came rolling over the brow of some 
neighbouring hill ; a moment later it was pursuing its even way 
towards the front, and then — almost before the opponent had 
time to realize his position — it was upon him, with its four rows 
of spear-points projecting in front and the impetus of file upon 
file surging up from the rear. 

This power of swift movement was — as Macchiavelli observed 
— the result of the Confederates' determination not to burden 
themselves with heavy armour. Their abstention from its use 
was originally due to their poverty alone, but was confirmed by 
the discovery that a heavy panoply would clog and hamper the 
efficiency of their national tactics. The normal equipment of 
the pikeman or halberdier was therefore light, consisting of a 
steel-cap and breastplate alone. Even these were not in uni- 
versal employment ; many of the soldiery trusted the defence of 
their persons to their weapons, and wore only felt hats and 
leather jerkins *. The use of back-plates, arm-pieces, and greaves 
was by no means common ; indeed the men wearing them were 
often not sufficient in number to form a single rank at the head 
of the column, the post in which they were always placed. The 
leaders alone were required to present themselves in full armour ; 
they were therefore obliged to ride while on the march, in order 
to keep up with their lightly-armed followers. When they 
arrived in sight of the enemy they dismounted and led their 
men to the charge on foot. A few of the patricians and men 
of knightly family from Bern were found in the fifteenth century 
serving as cavalry, but their numbers were absolutely insignificant, 
a few scores at the most 2 . 

Although the strength and pride of the Confederates lay in 
their pikemen and halberdiers, the light troops were by no means 
neglected. On occasion they were known to form as much as 
a fourth of the army, and they never sank below a tenth of the 

1 Macchiavelli even says that the pikemen in his day did not wear the 
steel-cap, which was entirely confined to the halberdiers. But this can be 
shown from other sources to be an exaggeration. 

a See Kirk's Charles the Bold, book iv. chap. 2. 
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whole number 3 . They were originally armed with the cross- 
bow — the weapon of the fabulous Tell — but even before the 
great Burgundian war the use of the clumsy firearms of 
the day was general among them. It was their duty to pre- 
cede the main body, and to endeavour to draw on themselves 
the attention of the enemy's artillery and light troops, so that the 
columns behind them might advance as far as possible without 
being molested. Thus the true use of a line of skirmishers was 
already appreciated among the Swiss in the fifteenth century. 
When the pikemen had come up with them, they retired into the 
intervals between the various masses, and took no part in the 
great charge, for which their weapons were not adapted. 

It is at once evident that in the simplicity of its component 
elements lay one of the chief sources of the strength of a Con- 
federate army. Its commanders were not troubled by any of 
those problems as to the correlation and subordination of the 
various arms, which led to so many unhappy experiments among 
the generals of other nations. Cavalry and artillery were prac- 
tically non-existent; nor were the operations hampered by the 
necessity of finding some employment for those masses of troops 
of inferior quality who so often increased the numbers, but not 
the efficiency, of a mediaeval army. A Swiss force — however 
hastily gathered — was always homogeneous and coherent ; 
there was no residuum of untried or disloyal soldiery for 
whose conduct special precautions would have to be taken. 
The larger proportion of the men among a nation devoted to 
war had seen a considerable amount of service ; while if local 
jealousies were ever remembered in the field, they only served to 
spur the rival contingents on to a healthy emulation in valour. 
However much the cantons might wrangle among themselves, 
they were always found united against a foreign attack 3 . 

1 At Morat, according to Commines, they were nearly a third, 10,000 ont 
of 35,000. At Arbedo they were a seventh : among the Confederates who 
joined Charles VIII in his march to Naples only a tenth of the force. 

2 E. g. the Forest Cantons were bitterly opposed to the Bernese policy 
of engaging in war with Charles the Bold ; but their troops did no worse 
service than the rest at Granson or Morat. 
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(2) Taciics and Strategy. 

The character and organization of the Confederate army were 
exceedingly unfavourable to the rise of great generals. The 
soldier rested his hope of success rather on an entire confidence 
in the fighting power of himself and his comrades, than on the 
skill of his commander. Troops who have proved in a hundred 
fields their ability to bear up against the most overwhelming odds, 
are comparatively indifferent as to the personality of their leader. 
If he is competent they work out his plan with success, if not, 
they cheerfully set themselves to repair his faults by sheer hard 
fighting. Another consideration was even more important 
among the Swiss ; there was a universal prejudice felt against 
placing the troops of one canton under the orders of the citizen 
of another. So strong was this feeling that an extraordinary 
result ensued: the appointment of a commander-in-chief re- 
mained, throughout the brilliant period of Swiss history, an 
exception rather than a rule. Neither in the time of Sempach, 
in the old war of Zurich, in the great struggle with Burgundy, 
nor in the Swabian campaign against Maximilian of Austria, 
was any single general entrusted with supreme authority l . The 
conduct of affairs was in the hands of a 'council of war;' but it 
w r as a council which, contrary to the old proverb about such 
bodies, was always ready and willing to fight. It was composed 
of the 'captains' of each cantonal contingent, and settled the ques- 
tions which came under discussion by a simple majority of voices. 
Before a battle it entrusted the command of van, rear, main- 
body, and light troops to different officers, but the holders of 
such posts enjoyed a mere delegated authority, which expired 
with the cessation of the emergency. 

1 Rudolf von Krlach's position as commander-in-chief at Laupen was quite 
exceptional. If we hear in the cases mentioned above of Swiss commanders, 
we must remember that they were co-ordinate authorities, among whom one 
man might exert more influence than another, but only by his personal as- 
cendancy, not by legal right. It is a mistake to say that Rene of Lorraine 
formally commanded at Morat or Nancy. 
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The existence of this curious subdivision of power, to which 
the nearest parallel would be found in early Byzantine days, would 
suffice by itself to explain the lack of all strategical skill and 
unity of purpose which was observable in Swiss warfare. The 
compromise which forms the mean between several rival schemes 
usually combines their faults, not their merits. But in addition 
to this, we may suspect that to find any one Swiss officer ca- 
pable of working out a coherent plan of campaign would have 
been difficult. The * Captain ' was an old soldier who had won 
distinction on bygone battlefields, but except in his experience 
nowise different to the men under his orders. Of elaborating 
the more difficult strategical combinations a Swiss ' Council of 
War' was not much more capable than an average party of 
veteran sergeant-majors would be in our own day. 

With tactics, however, the case was different. The best 
means of adapting the attack in column to the accidents of 
locality or the quality and armament of the opposing troops 
were studied in the school of experience. A real tactical 
system was developed, whose efficiency was proved again and 
again in the battles of the fifteenth century. For dealing with 
the mediaeval men-at-arms and infantry against whom it had 
been designed, the Swiss method was unrivalled : it was only 
when a new age introduced different conditions into war that it 
gradually became obsolete. 

The normal order of battle employed by the Confederates, 
however small or large their army might be, was an advance in 
an Echelon of three divisions \ The first corps (' vorhut '), that 
which had formed the van while the force was on the march, 
made for a given point in the enemy's line. The second corps 
(' gewaltshaufen '), instead of coming up in line with the first, 
advanced parallel to it, but at a short distance to its right or left 
rear. The third corps (' nachhut ') advanced still further back, 
and often halted until the effect of the first attack was seen, in 
order that it might be able to act, if necessary, as a reserve. 

1 Macchiavelli has a very clear account of this form of advance, see Arte 
de Guerra, tr. Farneworth, book iii. 
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This disposition left a clear space behind each column, so that 
if it was repulsed it could retire without throwing into disorder 
the rest of the army. Other nations (e. g. the French at 
Agincourt), who were in the habit of placing one corps directly 
in front of another, had often to pay the penalty for their tactical 
crime, by seeing the defeat of their first line entail the rout of 
the whole army,, each division being rolled back in confusion on 
that immediately in its rear. The Swiss order of attack had 
another strong point in rendering it almost impossible for the 
enemy's troops to wheel inwards and attack the most advanced 
column : if they did so they at once exposed their own flank to 
the second column, which was just coming up and commencing 
its charge. 

The advance in Echelon of columns was not the only form 
employed by the Confederates. At Laupen the centre or 
1 gewaltshaufen ' moved forward and opened the fight before 
the wings w r ere engaged. At the combat ofFrastenz in 1499, 
on the other hand, the wings commenced the onset, while the 
centre was refused, and only came up to complete the over- 
throw. 

Even the traditional array in three masses was sometimes 
discarded for a different formation. At Sempach the men of 
the Forest Cantons were drawn up in a single ' wedge ' (Keil). 
This order was not, as might be expected from its name, tri- 
angular, but merely a column of more than ordinary depth in 
proportion to its frontage. Its object was to break a hostile 
line of unusual firmness by a concentrated shock delivered 
against its centre. In 1468, during the fighting which pre- 
ceded the siege of Waldshut, the whole Confederate army 
moved out to meet the Austrian cavalry in a great hollow 
square, in the midst of which were placed the banners with 
their escort of halberdiers. When such a body was attacked, 
the men faced outwards to receive the onset of the horsemen ; 
this they called 'forming the hedgehog 1 / So steady were they 

1 See Elgger's Kriegswesen der Schweizerische, etc. p. 280. 
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that, with very inferior numbers, they could face the most ener- 
getic charge : 'in the Swabian war of 1498, six hundred men of 
Zurich, caught in the open plain by a thousand imperial men-at- 
arms, ' formed a hedgehog, and drove off the enemy with ease 
and much jesting 1 / Macchiavelli 2 speaks of another Swiss 
order of battle, which he calls ' the Cross ' between the arms 
of which they place their musketeers, to shelter them from the 
first shock of the hostile column/ His description, however, is 
anything but explicit, and we can find no trace of any formation 
of the kind in any recorded engagement. 



(3) Development of Swiss Military Supremacy. 

The first victory of the Confederates was won, not by the 
tactics which afterwards rendered them famous, but by a judi- 
cious choice of a battlefield. Morgarten was a fearful example 
of the normal uselessness of feudal cavalry in a mountainous 
country. On a frosty November day, when the roads were like 
ice underfoot, Leopold of Austria thrust his long narrow column 
into the defiles leading to the valley of Schwytz. In front rode 
the knights, who had of course claimed the honour of opening 
the contest, while the 6000 infantry blocked the way behind. 
In the narrow pass of Morgarten; where the road passes between 
a precipitous slope on the right and the waters of the Egeri 
lake on the left, the 1500 Confederates awaited the Austrians. 
Full of the carelessness which accompanies overweening arro- 
gance, the duke had neglected the most ordinary precaution of 
exploring his road, and only discovered the vicinity of the 
enemy when a shower of boulders and tree-trunks came rolling 
down the slope on his right flank, where a party of Swiss were 
posted in a position entirely inaccessible to horsemen. A mo- 
ment later the head of the helpless column was charged by the 

1 See Elgger as before. 

2 Arte de Guerra, tr. Fame worth, p. 57. 
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main body of the mountaineers. Before the Austrians had 
realized that the battle had commenced, the* halberds and 
'morning-stars' of the Confederates were working havoc in 
their van. The front ranks of the knights, wedged so tightly 
together by the impact of the enemy that they could not lay 
their lances in rest, much less spur their horses to the charge, 
fought and died. The centre and rear were compelled to halt 
and stand motionless, unable to push forward on account of the 
narrowness of the pass, or to retreat on account of the infantry, 
who choked the road behind. For a short time they endured 
the deadly shower of rocks and logs, which continued to bound 
down the slope, tear through the crowded ranks, and hurl man 
and horse into the lake below. Then, by a simultaneous im- 
pulse, the greater part of the mass turned their reins and made 
for the rear. In the press hundreds were pushed over the edge 
of the road, to drown in the deep water on the left. The main 
body burst into the column of their own infantry, and, trampling 
down their unfortunate followers, fled with such speed as was 
possible on the slippery path. The Swiss, having now exter- 
minated the few knights in the van who had remained to fight, 
came down on the rear of the panic-stricken crowd, and cut 
down horseman and footman alike without meeting any resist- 
ance. ' It was not a battle/ says John of Winterthur, a con- 
temporary chronicler, ' but a mere butchery of duke Leopold's 
men; for the mountain folk slew them like sheep in the 
shambles: no one gave any quarter, but they cut down all, 
without distinction, till there were none left to kill. So great 
was the fierceness of the Confederates that scores of the Austrian 
footmen, when they saw the bravest knights falling helplessly, 
threw themselves in panic into the lake, preferring to sink in its 
depths rather than to fall under the fearful weapons of their 
enemies 1 / 

In short, the Swiss won their freedom, because, with instinc- 
tive tactical skill, they gave the feudal cavalry no opportunity 
for attacking them at advantage. ' They were lords of the field, 
1 Quoted at length in Elgger. 
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because it was they, and not their foe, who settled where the 
fighting should take place/ On the steep and slippery road, 
where they could not win impetus for their charge, and where 
the narrowness of the defile prevented them from making use 
of their superior numbers, the Austrians were helpless. The 
crushing character of the defeat, however, was due to Leopold's 
inexcusable carelessness, in leaving the way unexplored and 
suffering himself to be surprised in the fatal trap of the pass. 

Morgarten exhibits the Swiss military system in a rudimentary 
condition. Though won, like all Confederate victories, by the 
charge of a column, it was the work of the halberd, not of the 
pike. The latter weapon was not yet in general use among 
the mountaineers of the three cantons : it was, in fact, never 
adopted by them to so great an extent as was the case among 
the Swiss of the lower Alpine lands and Aar valley, the Bernese 
and people of Zurich and Lucern. The halberd, murderous 
though it might be, was not an arm whose possession would 
give an unqualified ascendancy to its wielders : it was the posi- 
tion, not the weapons nor the tactics, of the Swiss which won 
Morgarten. But their second great success bears a far higher 
military importance. 

At Laupen, for the first time almost since the days of the 
Romans, infantry, entirely unsupported by horsemen, ranged 
on a fair field in the plains, withstood an army complete in all 
arms and superior in numbers 1 . It was twenty-four years after 
duke Leopold's defeat that the Confederates and their newly- 
allied fellows of Bern met the forces of the Burgundian nobility 
of the valleys of the Aar and Rhone, mustered by all the feudal 
chiefs between Elsass and Lake Leman. Count Gerard of 
Vallangin, the commander of the baronial army, evidently in- 
tended to settle the day by turning one wing of the enemy, and 
crushing it. With this object he drew up the whole of his 
cavalry on the right of his array, his centre and left being en- 
tirely composed of infantry. The Swiss formed the three 

1 At Bannockburn, the Scots had made good use of their cavalry, which, 
though not strong, gave them an advantage wanting to the Swiss at Laupen. 
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columns which were henceforth to be their normal order of 
battle. They were under a single commander, Rudolf of Er- 
lach, to whom the credit of having first employed the formation 
apparently belongs. The Bernese, who were mainly armed 
with the pike, formed the centre column, the wings were drawn 
back. That on the left was composed of the men of the three 
old cantons, who were still employing the halberd as their chief 
weapon, while the right was made up of other allies of Bern. 
In this order they moved on to the attack, the centre con- 
siderably in advance. The infantry of the Barons proved to 
be no match for the Confederates : with a steady impulse the 
Bernese pushed it back, trampled down the front ranks, and 
drove the rest off the field. A moment later the Burgundian 
left suffered the same fate at the hands of the Swiss right 
column. Then, without wasting time in pursuit, the two vic- 
torious masses turned to aid the men of the Forest Cantons. 
Surrounded by a raging flood of horsemen on all sides, the left 
column was hard pressed. The halberd, though inflicting the 
most ghastly wounds, could not prevent the cavalry from occa- 
sionally closing in. Like a rock, however, the mountaineers 
withstood the incessant charges, and succeeded in holding their 
own for the all-important period during which the hostile in- 
fantry was being driven off the field. Then the two successful 
columns came down on the left and rear of the Baronial horse- 
men, and steadily met their charge. Apparently the enemy 
was already exhausted by his attempt to overcome the men of 
the Forest Cantons, for, after one vain attempt to ride down the 
Bernese pikemen, he turned and rode off the field, not without 
considerable loss, as many of his rearguard were intercepted 
and driven into the river Sense. 

Laupen was neither so bloody nor so dramatic a field as Morgar- 
ten ; but it is one of three great battles which mark the beginning 
of a new period in the history of war. Bannockburn had already 
sounded the same note in the distant West, but for the Continent 
Laupen was the first revelation as to the power of good infantry. 
The experiment which had been tried a few years before at 
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Cassel and Mons-en-Puelle with such ill success, was renewed 
with a very different result. The Swiss had accomplished the 
feat which the Flemings had undertaken with inadequate means 
and experience. Seven years later a yet more striking lesson 
was to be administered to feudal chivalry, when the archer faced 
the knight at Cressy. The mail-clad horseman was found 
unable to break the phalanx of pikes, unable to approach the 
line from which the deadly arrow reached him, but still the old 
superstition which gave the most honourable name in war to the 
mounted man, was strong enough to perpetuate for another 
century the cavalry whose day had really gone by. A system 
which was so intimately bound up with mediaeval life and ideas 
could not be destroyed by one, or by twenty disasters. 

Sempach, the third great victory won by the Confederates, 
shares with the less famous fight of Arbedo a peculiar interest. 
Both were attempts to break the Swiss column by the adoption 
of a similar method of attack to that which rendered it so 
formidable. Leopold the Proud, remembering no doubt the 
powerlessness of the horsemen which had been shown at 
Laupen, made his knights dismount, as Edward of England had 
done with such splendid results thirty years earlier. Perhaps he 
may have borne in mind a similar order given by his ancestor 
the Emperor Albert, when he fought the Bavarians at Hasen- 
biihl in 1298. At any rate the duke awaited the enemy's attack 
with his 4000 mailed men-at-arms formed in one massive 
column, — their lances levelled in front, — ready to meet the Swiss 
with tactics similar to their own and with the advantage which 
the superior protection of armour gave in a contest otherwise 
equal \ Leopold had also posted in reserve a considerable body 
of foot and horse, who were to fall on the flanks and rear of the 
Confederates, when they were fully engaged in front. 

Arrayed in a single deep column (Keil), the Swiss came 
rushing down from the hills with their usual impetuosity, the 
horns of Uri and Unterwalden braying in their midst and the 

1 Similarly at the battle of the Standard the English knights dismounted 
to meet the furious rush of the Galwegians. 
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banners of the four Forest Cantons waving above them *. The 
first shock between the two masses was tremendous, but when 
it was ended the Confederates found themselves thrust back. 
Their whole front rank had gone down, and the Austrian 
column was unshaken. In a moment they rallied ; Uri replaced 
Lucern as the head of the phalanx, and again they dashed at 
the mail-clad line before them. But the second charge was no 
more successful than the first : Schwytz had to succeed Uri, and 
again Unterwalden took the place of Schwytz, and yet nothing 
more was effected. The Austrians stood victorious, while in 
front of them a long bank of Swiss corpses lay heaped. At the 
same moment the duke's reserve began to move, with the inten- 
tion of encircling the Confederate flank. The critical moment 
had come ; without some desperate effort the day was lost : but 
while the Swiss were raging along the line of bristling points, 
vainly hacking at the spears which pierced them, the necessary 
impulse was at last given. To detail once more Winkelried's 
heroic death is unnecessary : every one knows how the Austrian 
column was broken, how in the close combat which followed 
the lance and long horseman's sword proved no match for the 
halberd, the battle-axe and the cutlass, how the duke and his 
knights, weighed down by their heavy armour, neither could nor 
would flee, and fell to a man around their banner. 

Historians tell us all this, but what they forget to impress 
upon us is that, in spite of his failure, duke Leopold was nearer 
to success than any other commander, one exception alone 
being made, who faced the Swiss down to the day of Marignano. 
His idea of meeting the shock of the Swiss phalanx with a 
heavier shock of his own was feasible. His mistakes in detail 
ruined a plan which in itself was good. The first fault was that 
he halted to receive the enemy's charge, and did not advance to 
meet it. Thus he lost most of the advantage which the superior 

1 The numbers which the Swiss Chroniclers allow to have been present at 
Sempach are evidently minimised. The whole force of four cantons was 
there, yet we are told of only 1500 men ! Yet the three cantons seventy-one 
years before put the same number in the field, and the populous state of 
Lucern had now joined them. 
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weight of his men would have given in the clashing of the 
columns. He was equally misguided in making no attempt to 
press on the Confederates when their first three charges had 
failed, and so allowing them time to rally. Moreover he made 
no adequate use of his mounted squadron in reserve, his light 
troops, and the artillery, which we know that he had with him *. 
If these had been employed on the Swiss flanks at the proper 
moment, they would have decided the day. But Leopold only 
used his artillery to open the combat, and kept his crossbowmen 
and slingers in the rear, probably out of that feudal superstition 
which demanded that the knight should have the most important 
part in the battle. Neglecting these precautions, he lost the day, 
but only after some of the hardest fighting which the Swiss ever 
experienced. 

What a better general could do by the employment of 
Leopold's tactical experiment was shown thirty-seven years 
later on the field of Arbedo. On that occasion Carmagnola the 
Milanese general, — who then met the Confederates for the first 
time, — opened the engagement with a cavalry charge. Observ- 
ing its entire failure, the experienced condottiere at once resorted 
to another form of attack. He dismounted the whole of his 
6000 men-at-arms, and launched them, in a single column 
against the Swiss phalanx. The enemy, a body of 4000 men 
from Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, and Lucern, were mainly halber- 
diers, the pikemen and crossbowmen forming only a third of 
their force. The two masses met, and engaged in a fair duel 
between lance and sword on the one hand and pike and halberd 
on the other. The impetus of the larger force bore down that of 
the smaller, and, in spite of the desperate fighting of their ene- 
mies, the Milanese began to gain ground. So hardly were the 
Confederates now pressed that the Schultheiss of Lucern even 

1 The Confederates were forming their column in Sempach Wood, when 
Leopold's artillery opened on them — 

1 With their long lances levelled before the fight they stood, 
And set their cannon firing at those within the wood ; 
Then to the good Confederates the battle was not sweet, 
When all around the mighty boughs dropped crashing at their feet.' 

[Rough translation of Halbshuter's contemporary 'Sempacherlied.'] 
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thought of surrender, and planted his halberd in the ground in 
token of submission. Carmagnola, however, heated with the 
fight, cried out that men who gave no quarter should receive 
none, and continued his advance. He was on the very point of 
victory \ when a new Swiss force suddenly appeared in his rear. 
Believing them to be the contingents of Zurich, Schwytz, Glarus, 
and Appenzell, which he knew to be at no great distance, 
Carmagnola drew off his men and began to reform. But in 
reality the new-comers were only a band of 600 foragers ; they 
made no attack ; while the Swiss main-body took advantage of 
the relaxation of the pressure to retire in good order. They had 
lost 400 men according to their own acknowledgment, many 
more if Italian accounts are to be received. Carmagnola' s loss, 
though numerically larger, bore no such proportion to his whole 
force, and had indeed been mainly incurred in the unsuccessful 
cavalry charge which opened the action. 

From the results of Sempach and Arbedo it seems natural to 
draw the conclusion that a judicious employment of dismounted 
men-at-arms might have led to success, if properly combined 
with the use of other arms. The experiment, however, was never 
repeated by the enemies of the Swiss : indeed almost the only 
consequence which we can attribute to it is a decree of the 
Council of Lucern, that ' since things had not gone altogether 
well with the Confederates ' a larger proportion of the army was 
in future to be furnished with the pike ' 2 , a weapon which, unlike 
the halberd, could contend on superior terms with the lance. 

1 Sismondi, who writes entirely from Swiss sources as to this fight, gives 
a very different impression from Machiavelli. The later cites Arbedo as the 
best known check received by the Swiss, and puts their loss down at several 
thousands (Arte de Guerra, tr. Farneworth, p. 33). Mttller evidently tries 
to minimise the check ; but we may judge from our knowledge of Swiss 
character how great must have been the pressure required to make a Con- 
federate officer think of surrender. Forty-four members of the Cantonal 
councils of Lucern fell in the fight : 4 The contingent of Lucern had crossed 
the lake of the four Cantons in ten large barges, when setting out on this 
expedition: it returned in two!' These facts, acknowledged by the Swiss 
themselves, seem to show that the figure of 400 men for their loss is placed 
absurdly low. 

a From a Lucern ' Raths-Protocoll ' of 1422, ' Da es den Eidgenossen nicht 
so wohl ergangen seie,' etc. 
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Putting aside the two battles which we have last examined, we 
may say that for the first 150 years of their career the Swiss 
were so fortunate as never to meet either with a master of the 
art of war, or with any new form of tactical efficiency which 
could rival their own phalanx. It was still with the mailed 
horsemen or the motley and undisciplined infantry-array of 
the middle ages that they had to deal. Their tactics had 
been framed for successful conflict with such forces, and 
continued to preserve an ascendancy over them. The free 
lances of Enguerrand de Coucy, the burghers and nobles 
of Swabia, the knights who followed Frederick or Leopold 
or Sigismund of Hapsburg, were none of them exponents of 
a new system, and served each in their turn to demonstrate 
yet more clearly the superiority of the Confederates in military 
skill. 

Even the most dangerous attack ever aimed against Switzer- 
land, the invasion by the c Armagnac ' mercenaries of the 
Dauphin Louis in 1444, was destined to result in the increase 
of the warlike reputation of its soldiery. The battle of St. Jacob, 
mad and unnecessary though it was, might serve as an example 
to deter the boldest enemy from meddling with men who pre- 
ferred annihilation to retreat. Possessed by the single idea that 
their phalanx could bear down any obstacle, the Confederates 
deliberately crossed the Birs in face of an army of fifteen times 
their strength. They attacked it, broke its centre, and were 
then surrounded by its overwhelming numbers. Compelled to 
* form the hedgehog ' in order to resist the tremendous cavalry 
charges directed against them, they remained rooted to the spot 
for the remainder of the day. The Dauphin launched squadron 
after squadron at them, but each in its turn was hurled back in 
disorder. In the intervals between these onsets the French light 
troops poured in their missiles, but though the clump of pikes 
and halberds grew smaller it still remained impenetrable. Not 
until the evening was the fighting ended, and then 6000 
Armagnacs lay dead around the heap of Swiss corpses in the 
centre. Louis saw that a few such victories would destroy his 

G 
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whole army, and turned back into Alsace, leaving Switzerland 
unmolested. 

From that day the Confederates were able to reckon their 
reputation for obstinate and invincible courage, as one of the 
chief causes which gave them political importance. The 
generals and armies who afterwards faced them, went into 
battle without full confidence in themselves. It was no light 
matter to engage with an enemy who would not retire before 
any superiority in numbers, who was always ready for the fight, 
who would neither give nor take quarter. The enemies of the 
Swiss found these considerations" the reverse of inspiriting 
before a combat : it may almost be said that they came into the 
field expecting a defeat, and therefore earned one. This fact is 
especially noticeable in the great Burgundian war. If Charles 
the Rash himself was unawed by the warlike renown of his 
enemies 1 , the same cannot be said of his troops. A large 
portion of his motley army could not be trusted in any dangerous 
crisis : the German, Italian, and Savoyard mercenaries knew too 
well the horrors of Swiss warfare* and shrank instinctively from 
the shock of the phalanx of pikes. The duke might range his 
men in order of battle, but he could not be sure that they would 
fight. The old proverb that 'God was on the side of the 
Confederates ' was ever ringing in their ears, and so they were 
half beaten before a blow was struck. Charles had endeavoured 
to secure the efficiency of his army, by enlisting from each war- 
like nation of Europe the class of troops for which it was 
celebrated. The archers of England, the arquebusiers of 
Germany, the light cavalry of Italy, the" pikemen of Flanders, 
marched side by side with the feudal chivalry of his Burgundian 
vassals. But the duke had forgotten that, in assembling so many 
nationalities under his banner, he had thrown away the cohesion 
which is all-important in battle. Without mutual confidence or 
certainty that each comrade would do his best for the common 
cause, the soldiery would not stand firm. Granson was lost 

1 Yet even the Duke said, that * Against the Swiss it will never do to 
march unprepared.' Panagirola, quoted by Kirk, vol. iii. 
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engaged in repeating the movement which had given 
Hannibal victory at Cannae : their fortune, however, was very 
different. . At the moment when the centre had begun to draw 
back, and when the wings were not yet engaged, the heads of 
the two Swiss columns, which had not before appeared, came 
over the brow of Mont Aubert; moving rapidly towards the 
battlefield with the usual majestic steadiness of their formation. 
This of course would have frustrated Charles' scheme for sur- 
rounding the first phalanx ; the Echelon of divisions, which was 
the normal Swiss array, being now established. The aspect of 
the fight, however, was changed even more suddenly than might 
have been expected. Connecting the retreat of their centre 
with the advance of the Swiss, the whole of the infantry of the 
Burgundian wings broke and fled, long before the Confederate 
masses had come into contact with them. It was a sheer panic, 
caused by the fact that the duke's army had no cohesion or 
confidence in itself ; the various corps in the moment of danger 
could not rely on each others' steadiness, and seeing what they 
imagined to be the rout of their centre, had no further thought 
of endeavouring to turn the fortune of the day. It may be said 
that no general could have foreseen such a disgraceful flight; 
but at the same time the duke may be censured for attempting a 
delicate manoeuvre with an army destitute of homogeneity, and 
in face of an enterprising opponent. ' Strategical movements to 
the rear ' have always a tendency to degenerate into undisguised 
retreats, unless the men are perfectly in hand, and should there- 
fore be avoided as much as possible. Granson was for the 
Swiss only one more example of the powerlessness of the best 
cavalry against their columns : of infantry fighting there was 
none at all. 

In the second great defeat which he suffered at the hands of 
the Confederates the duke was guilty of far more flagrant faults 
in his generalship. His army was divided into three parts, 
which in the event of a flank attack could bring each other 
no succour. The position which he had chosen and fortified 
for the covering of his siege-operations, only protected them 
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against an assault from the south-east. Still more strange was 
it that the Burgundian light troops were held back so close to 
the main-body, that the duke had no accurate knowledge of the 
movements of his enemies till they appeared in front of his 
lines. It was thus possible for the Confederate army to march, 
under cover of the Wood of Morat, right across the front of the 
two corps which virtually composed the centre and left of 
Charles' array. As it was well known that the enemy were 
in the immediate vicinity, it is hard to conceive how the duke 
could be content to wait in battle-order for six hours, without 
sending out troops to obtain information. It is nevertheless 
certain that when the Swiss did not show themselves, he sent 
back his main-body to camp, and left the carefully entrenched 
position in the charge of a few thousand men. Hardly had 
this fault been committed, when the Confederate vanguard 
appeared on the outskirts of the Wood of Morat, and marched 
straight on the palisade. The utterly inadequate garrison made 
a bold endeavour to hold their ground, but in a few minutes 
were driven down the reverse slope of the hill, into the arms 
of the troops who were coming up in hot haste from the camp 
to their succour. The Swiss following hard in their rear pushed 
the disordered mass before them, and crushed in detail each 
supporting corps as it straggled up to attack them. The greater 
part of the Burgundian infantry turned and fled, — with far more 
excuse than at Granson. Many of the cavalry corps endeavoured 
to change the fortune of the day by desperate but isolated 
charges, in which they met the usual fate of those who en- 
deavoured to break a Swiss phalanx. The fighting, however, 
was soon at an end, and mere slaughter took its place. While 
the van and main-body of the Confederates followed the flying 
crowd who made off in the direction of Avenches, the rear 
came down on the Italian infantry, who had formed the besieg- 
ing force south of the town of Morat. These unfortunates, 
whose retreat was cut off by the direction which the flight of 
the main-body had taken, were trodden under foot or pushed 
into the lake by the impact of the Swiss column, and entirely 
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annihilated, scarcely a single man escaping out of a force of 
six thousand. The Savoyard corps, under Romont, who had 
composed the duke's extreme left, and were posted to the north 
of Morat, escaped by a hazardous march which took them 
round the rear of the Confederates. 

Though Charles had done his best to prepare a victory for 
his enemies by the faultiness of his dispositions, the manage- 
ment of the Swiss army at Morat was the cause of the 
completeness of his overthrow. A successful attack on the 
Burgundian right would cut off the retreat of the two isolated 
corps which composed the duke's centre and left; the Con- 
federate leaders therefore determined to assault this point, 
although to reach it they had to march straight across their 
opponent's front 1 . Favoured by his astonishing oversight in 
leaving their march unobserved, they were able to surprise him, 
and destroy his army in detail, before it could manage to form 
even a rudimentary line of battle. 

At Nancy the Swiss commanders again displayed considerable 
skill in their dispositions: the main battle and the small rear 
column held back and attracted the attention of the Burgundian 
army, while the van executed a turning movement through the 
woods, which brought it out on the enemy's flank, and made 
his position perfectly untenable. The duke's troops assailed in 
front and on their right at the same moment, and having to 
deal with very superior numbers, were not merely defeated but 
dispersed or destroyed. Charles himself refusing to fly, and 
fighting desperately to cover the retreat of his scattered forces, 
was surrounded, and cleft through helmet and skull by the 
tremendous blow of a Swiss halberd. 

The generalship displayed at Nancy and Morat was, however, 
exceptional among the Confederates. After those battles, just 
as before, we find that their victories continued to be won by 

1 ' If we attack Romont,' said TJlrich K'atzy at the Swiss council of war, 
' while we are beating him the duke will have time and opportunity to 
escape ; let us go round the hills against the main-body, and when that is 
rouied, we shall have the rest without a stroke.' This showed real tactical 
skill 
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a headlong and desperate onset, rather than by the display of 
any great strategical ability. In the Swabian war of 1499 tne 
credit of their successes falls to the troops rather than to their 
leaders. The stormings of the fortified camps of Hard and 
Malsheide were wonderful examples of the power of unshrinking 
courage ; but on each occasion the Swiss officers seem to have 
considered that they were discharging their whole duty, when 
they led their men straight against the enemy's entrenchments. 
At Frastenz the day was won by a desperate charge up the face 
of a cliff which the Tyrolese had left unguarded, as being inac- 
cessible. Even at Dornach — the last battle fought on Swiss soil 
against an invader till the eighteenth century — the fortune of 
the fight turned on the superiority of the Confederate to the 
Swabian pikemen man for man, and on the fact that the lances 
of Gueldres could not break the flank column by their most 
determined onset. Of manoeuvring there appears to have been 
little, of strategical planning none at all ; it was considered 
sufficient to launch the phalanx against the enemy, and trust 
to its power of bearing down every obstacle that came in 
its way. 



(4) Causes of the Decline of Swiss Ascendency. 

Their disregard for the higher and more delicate problems 
of military science, was destined to enfeeble the power and 
destroy the reputation of the Confederates. At a time when 
the great struggle in Italy was serving as a school for the 
soldiery of other European nations, they alone refused to learn. 
Broad theories, drawn from the newly-discovered works of the 
ancients, were being co-ordinated with the modern experience 
of professional officers, and were developing into an art of 
war far superior to anything known in mediaeval times. Scien- 
tific engineers and artillerists had begun to modify the conditions 
of warfare, and feudal tradition was everywhere discarded. New 
forms of military efficiency, such as the sword-and-buckler men 
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of Spain, the Stradiot light cavalry, the German 1 black bands' 
of musketeers, were coming to the front. The improvement of 
the firearms placed in the hands of infantry was only less 
important than the superior mobility which was given to field 
artillery. 

The Swiss, however, paid no attention to these changes ; the 
world around them might alter, but they would hold fast to 
the tactics of their ancestors. At first, indeed, their arms were 
still crowned with success : they were seen in Italy, as in more 
northern lands, to 4 march with ten or fifteen thousand pikemen 
against any number of horse, and to win a general opinion of 
their excellence from the many remarkable services they per- 
formed 1 .' They enjoyed for a time supreme importance, and 
left their mark on the military history of every nation of central 
and southern Europe. But it was impossible that a single 
stereotyped tactical method, applied by men destitute of any 
broad and scientific knowledge of the art of war, should con- 
tinue to assert an undisputed ascendancy. The victories of the 
Swiss set every officer of capacity and versatile talent searching 
for an efficient way of dealing with the onset of the phalanx. 
Such a search was rendered comparatively easy by the fact that 
the old feudal cavalry and the worthless mediaeval infantry were 
being rapidly replaced by disciplined troops, men capable of 
keeping cool and collected even before the desperate rush of the 
Confederate pikemen. The standing army of Charles of Bur- 
gundy had been rendered inefficient by its want of homogeneity 
and cohesion, as well as by the bad generalship of its leader. 
The standing armies which fought in Italy thirty years later 
were very different bodies. Although still raised from among 
various nations, they were united by the bonds of old comrade- 
ship, of esprit de corps, of professional pride, or of confidence in 
some favourite general. The Swiss had therefore to face 
troops of a far higher military value than they had ever before 
encountered. 

1 Machiavelli, Arte de Guerra, book ii. 
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The first experiment tried against the Confederates was that 
of the Emperor Maximilian, who raised in Germany corps of 
pikemen and halberdiers, trained to act in a manner exactly 
similar to that of their enemies. The 'Landsknechts' soon won 
for themselves a reputation only second to that of the Swiss, 
whom they boldly met in many a bloody field. The conflicts 
between them were rendered obstinate by military as well as 
national rivalry : the Confederates being indignant that any 
troops should dare to face them with their own peculiar tactics, 
while the Germans were determined to show that they were 
not inferior in courage to their Alpine kinsmen. The shock 
of the contending columns was therefore tremendous. The 
two bristling lines of pikes crossed, and the leading files were 
thrust upon each other's weapons by the irresistible pressure 
from behind. Often the whole front rank of each phalanx went 
down in the first onset, but their comrades stepped forward over 
their bodies to continue the fight 1 . When the masses had been 
for some time ' pushing against each other/ their order became 
confused and their pikes interlocked : then was the time for the 
halberdiers to act 2 . The columns opened out to let them pass, 
or they rushed round from the rear, and threw themselves into 
the vieUe. This was the most deadly epoch of the strife : the 
combatants mowed each other down with fearful rapidity. Their 
ponderous weapons allowed of little fencing and parrying, and 
inflicted wounds which were almost invariably mortal. Every- 
one who missed his blow, or stumbled over a fallen comrade, or 
turned to fly, was a doomed man. Quarter was neither expected 
nor given. Of course these fearful hand-to-hand combats could 
not be of great duration ; one party had ere long to give ground, 
and suffer the most fearful losses in its retreat. It was in a 
struggle of this kind that the Landsknechts lost a full half of 

1 Frundsberg, the old captain of landsknechts, gives a cool and business- 
like account of these shocks, * Wo unter den langen Wehren etliche Glieder 
zu grund gehen, werden die Personen, so dahinter stehen, etwas zaghaft/ etc. 

2 The two-handed sword had almost entirely, and the * morning-star ' and 
*Lucern hammer* quite, disappeared from use by the end of the fifteenth 
century. 
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their strength, when the Swiss bore them down at Novara. Even, 
however, when they were victorious, the Confederates found 
that their military ascendancy was growing less : they could no 
longer sweep the enemy from the field by a single unchecked 
onset, but were confronted by troops who were ready to turn 
their own weapons against them, and who required the hardest 
pressure before they would give ground. In spite of their defeats 
the Landsknechts kept the field, and finally took their revenge 
when the Swiss recoiled in disorder from the fatal trenches of 
Bicocca. 

There was, however, an enemy even more formidable than 
the German, who was to appear upon the scene at a slightly 
later date. The Spanish infantry of Gonsalvo de Cordova dis- 
played once more to the military world the strength of the tactics 
of old Rome. They were armed, like the men of the ancient 
legion, with the short thrusting sword and buckler, and wore the 
steel cap, breast- and back-plates and greaves. Thus they were 
far stronger in their defensive armour than the Swiss whom they 
were about to encounter. When the pikeman and the swords- 
man first met in 1502, under the walls of Barletta, the old pro- 
blem of Pydna and Cynoscephalae was once more worked out. 
A phalanx as solid and efficient as that of Philip the Macedonian 
was met by troops whose tactics were those of the legionaries 
of JEmilius Paullus. Then, as in an earlier age, the wielders of 
the shorter weapon prevailed. ' When they came to engage, the 
Swiss at first pressed so hard on their enemy with the pike, that 
they opened out their ranks ; but the Spaniards, under the cover 
of their bucklers, nimbly rushed in upon them with their swords, 
and laid about them so furiously, that they made a great slaugh- 
ter of the Swiss, and gained a complete victory 1 / The vanquished, 
in fact, suffered at the hands of the Spaniard the treatment which 
they themselves had inflicted on the Austrians at Sempach. The 
bearer of the longer weapon becomes helpless when his oppo- 
nent has closed with him, whether the arms concerned be lance 
and halberd or pike and sword. The moment a breach had 

1 Machiavelli, Arte de Guerra, book ii. p. 34. 
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been made in a Macedonian or Swiss phalanx the great length 
of their spears became their ruin. There was nothing to do 
but to drop them, and in the combat which then ensued troops 
using the sword alone, and without defensive armour, were at a 
hopeless disadvantage in attacking men furnished with the 
buckler as well as the sword, and protected by a more complete 
panoply. Whatever may be the result of a duel between sword 
and spear alone, it is certain that when a light shield is added to 
the swordsman's equipment, he at once obtains the ascendancy. 
The buckler serves to turn aside the spear-point, and then the 
thrusting weapon is free to do its work 1 . It was, therefore, 
natural that when Spanish and Swiss infantry met, the former 
should in almost every case obtain success. The powerless- 
ness of the pike, however, was most strikingly displayed at a 
battle in which the fortune of the day had not been favourable 
to Spain. At the fight of Ravenna Gaston de Foix had suc- 
ceeded in driving Don Ramon de Cardona from his intrench- 
ments, and was endeavouring to secure the fruits of victory by 
a vigorous pursuit. To intercept the retreat of the Spanish 
infantry, who were retiring in good order, Gaston sent forward 
the pikemen of Jacob Empser, then serving as auxiliaries beneath 
the French banner. These troops accordingly fell on the re- 
treating column and attempted to arrest its march. The Spaniards, 
however, turned at once and fell furiously on the Germans, 
'rushing at the pikes, or throwing themselves on the ground 
and slipping below the points, so that they darted in among the 
legs of the pikemen/ — a manoeuvre which reminds us of the 
conduct of the Soudanese Arabs at El Teb. In this way they 
succeeded in closing with their opponents, and ' made such good 

1 It is a curious fact that Chaka, one of Cetywayo's predecessors as king of 
the Zulus, set himself to solve this problem. He took a hundred men and 
armed them with the shield and the 'short assegai,' a thrusting weapon re- 
sembling a sword rather than a spear in its use. He then set them to fight 
another hundred furnished with the shield and the * long assegai,' the slender 
javelin which had previously been the weapon of his tribe. The wielders 
of the shorter weapon won with ease, and the king thereupon ordered its 
adoption throughout the Zulu army. It was this change which originally 
gave the Zulus their superiority over their neighbours. 
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use of their swords that not a German would have escaped, had 
not the French horse come up to their rescue 1 / This fight was 
typical of many more, in which during the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century the sword and buckler were proved to be able 
to master the pike. It may, therefore, be asked why, in the face 
of these facts, the Swiss weapon remained in use, while the 
Spanish infantry finally discarded their peculiar tactics. To 
this question the answer is found in the consideration that the 
sword was not suited for repulsing a cavalry charge, while the 
pike continued to be used for that purpose down to the invention 
of the bayonet in the end of the seventeenth century. Machia- 
velli was, from his studies in Roman antiquity, the most devoted 
admirer of the Spanish system, which seemed to bring back the 
days of the ancient legion. Yet even he conceded that the pike, 
a weapon which he is on every occasion ready to disparage, 
must be retained by a considerable portion of those ideal armies 
for whose guidance he drew up his ' Art of War.' He could 
think of no other arm which could resist a charge of cavalry 
steadily pressed home, and was therefore obliged to combine 
pikemen with his 'velites' and 'buckler-men/ 

The rapid development of the arts of the engineer and 
artillerist aimed another heavy blow at the Swiss supremacy. 
The many-sided energy of the Renaissance period not unfre- 
quently made the professional soldier a scholar, and set him to 
adapt the science of the ancients to the requirements of modern 
warfare. The most cursory study of Vegetius Hyginus or 
Vitruvius, all of them authors much esteemed at the time, would 
suffice to show the strength of the Roman fortified camp. 
Accordingly the art of Castramentation revived, and corps of 
pioneers were attached to every army. It became common to 
intrench not merely permanent positions, but camps which were 
to be held for a few days only. Advantage was taken of favour- 
able sites, and lines of greater or less strength with emplace- 
ments for artillery were constructed for the protection of the 

1 Machiavelli, Arte de Guerra, book ii. 
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army which felt itself inferior in the field. Many of the greatest 
battles of the Italian wars were fought in and around such 
positions; Ravenna, Bicocca, and Pavia are obvious examples. 
Still more frequently a general threw himself with all his forces 
into a fortified town and covered it with outworks and redoubts 
till it resembled an intrenched camp rather than a mere fortress. 
Such a phase in war was most disadvantageous to the Swiss : 
even the most desperate courage cannot carry men over stone 
walls or through flooded ditches, if they neglect the art which 
teaches them how to approach such obstacles. The Con- 
federates in their earlier days had never displayed much skill in 
attacking places of strength ; and now, when the enemy's 
position was as frequently behind defences as in the open plain, 
they refused to adapt their tactics to the altered circumstances. 
Occasionally, as for example at the storming of the outworks of 
Genoa in 1507, they were still able to sweep the enemy before 
them by the mere vehemence of their onset. But more fre- 
quently disaster followed the headlong rush delivered against 
lines held by an adequate number of steady troops. Of this the 
most striking instance was seen in 1522, when the Swiss columns 
attempted to dislodge the enemy from the fortified park of 
Bicocca. Under a severe fire from the Spanish hackbutmen 
they crossed several hedges and flooded trenches, which 
covered the main position of the imperialists. But when they 
came to the last ditch and bank, along which were ranged the 
landsknechts of Frundsberg, they found an obstacle which they 
could not pass. Leaping into the deep excavation the front 
ranks endeavoured to scramble up its further slope; but every 
man who made the attempt fell beneath the pike-thrusts of the 
Germans, who, standing on a higher level in their serried ranks, 
kept back the incessant rushes with the greatest steadiness. 
Three thousand corpses were left in the ditch before the Swiss 
would desist from their hopeless undertaking ; it was an attack 
which, for misplaced daring, rivals the British assault on 
Ticonderoga in 1758. 

The improved artillery of the early sixteenth century worked 
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even more havoc with the Confederates. Of all formations the 
phalanx is the easiest at which to aim, and the one which suffers 
most loss from each cannon ball which strikes it. A single shot 
ploughing through its serried ranks might disable twenty men, 
yet the Swiss persisted in rushing straight for the front of 
batteries and storming them in spite of their murderous fire. 
Such conduct might conceivably have been justifiable in the fif- 
teenth century, when the clumsy guns of the day could seldom de- 
liver more than a single discharge between the moment at which 
the enemy came within range and that at which he reached their 
muzzles. Scientific artillerists, however, such as Pietro Navarro 
and Alphonso D'Este, made cannon a real power in battles by 
increasing its mobility and the rapidity of its fire. None the less 
the Confederates continued to employ the front attack, which 
had become four or five times more dangerous in the space of 
forty years. A fearful lesson as to the recklessness of such 
tactics was given them at Marignano, where, in spite of the 
gallantry of the French gendarmerie, it was the artillery which 
really won the day. The system which Francis' advisers there 
employed was to deliver charge after charge of cavalry on the 
flanks of the Swiss columns, while the artillery played upon 
them from the front. The onsets of the cavalry, though they 
never succeeded in breaking the phalanx, forced it to halt and 
' form the hedgehog/ The men at arms came on in bodies of 
about five hundred strong, one taking up the fight when the first 
had been beaten off. * In this way more than thirty fine charges 
were delivered, and no one will in future be able to say that 
cavalry are of no more use than hares in armour/ wrote the 
king to his mother. Of course these attacks would by them- 
selves have been fruitless ; it was the fact that they checked the 
advance of the Swiss, and obliged them to stand halted under 
artillery fire that settled the result of the battle \ At last the 
columns had suffered so severely that they gave up the attempt 
to advance, and retired in good order, unbroken but diminished 
by a half in their size. 

1 See Sismondi's Italian History, vol. ix. p. 213. 
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Last but not least important among the causes of the decline 
of the military ascendancy of the Confederates, was the con- 
tinual deterioration of their discipline. While among other 
nations the commanders were becoming more and more masters 
of the art of war, among the Swiss they were growing more and 
more the slaves of their own soldiery. The division of their 
authority had always been detrimental to the development of 
strategical skill, but it now began to make even tactical arrange- 
ments impossible. The army looked upon itself as a democracy 
entitled to direct the proceedings of its ministry, rather than a 
body under military discipline. Filled with a blind confidence 
in the invincibility of their onset, they calmly neglected the 
orders which appeared to them superfluous. On several occa- 
sions they delivered an attack on the front of a position which 
it had been intended to turn ; on others they began the conflict, 
although they had been directed to wait for the arrival of other 
divisions before giving battle. If things were not going well 
they threw away even the semblance of obedience to their leaders. 
Before Bicocca the cry was raised, ' Where are the officers, the 
pensioners, the double-pay men ? Let them come out and earn 
their money fairly for once : they shall all fight in the front rank 
to-day/ What was even more astonishing than the arrogance 
of the demand, was the fact that it was obeyed. The com- 
manders and captains stepped forward and 'formed the head of 
the leading column ; hardly one of them survived the fight, and 
Winkelried of Unterwalden, the leader of the van-guard, was the 
first to fall under the lances of Frundsberg's landsknechts. 
What was to be expected from an army in which the men gave 
the orders and the officers executed them ? Brute strength and 
heedless courage were the only qualities now employed by the 
Swiss, while against them were pitted the scientific generals of 
the new school of war. The result was what might have been 
expected : the pike tactics, which had been the admiration of 
Europe, were superseded, because they had become stereotyped, 
and the Swiss lost their proud position as the most formidable 
infantry in the world. 



VI. 



The English and their Enemies, 
a.d. 1272-1485. 

[From the accession of Edward I to the end of the Wars of the Roses.] 

The use of the long-bow is as much the key to the successes 
of the English armies in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
as that of the pike is to the successes of the Swiss: Dissimilar as 
were the characters of the two weapons, and the national tactics 
to which their use led, they were both employed for the same 
end of terminating the ascendancy in war of the mailed horseman 
of the feudal regime. It is certainly not the least curious part of 
the military history of the period, that the commanders who 
made such good use of their archery, had no conception of the 
tendencies of their action. Edward the Black Prince and his 
father regarded themselves as the flower of chivalry, and would 
have been horrified had they realised that their own tactics 
were going far to make chivalrous warfare impossible. Such, 
however, was the case : that unscientific kind of combat which 
resembled a huge tilting match could not continue, if one side 
persisted in bringing into the field auxiliaries who could prevent 
their opponents from approaching near enough to break a lance. 
The needs of the moment, however, prevented the English 
commanders being troubled by such thoughts ; they made the 
best use of the material at their disposal, and if they thus found 
themselves able to beat the enemy, they were satisfied. 

It is not till the last quarter of the thirteenth century that we 
find the long-bow taking up its position as the national weapon 
of England. In the armies of our Norman and Angevin 
kings archers were indeed to be found, but they formed neither 
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the most numerous nor the most effective part of the array. 
On this side of the Channel, just as beyond it, the su- 
premacy of the mailed horseman was still unquestioned. It 
is indeed noteworthy that the theory which attributes to the 
Normans the introduction of the long-bow is difficult to sub- 
stantiate. If we are to trust the Bayeux Tapestry — whose 
accuracy is in other matters thoroughly borne out by all con- 
temporary evidence — the weapon of William's archers was in no 
way different to that already known in England, and used by a 
few of the English in the fight of Senlac \ It is the short bow, 
drawn to the breast and not to the ear. The bowmen who are 
occasionally mentioned during the succeeding century, as, for 
example, those present at the Battle of the Standard, do not 
appear to form any very important part of the national force. 
Nothing can be more conclusive as to the insignificance of 
the weapon than the fact that it is not mentioned at all in the 
'Assize of Arms' of 1181. In the reign of Henry II, therefore, 
we may fairly conclude that the bow did not form the proper 
weapon of any class of English society. A similar deduction is 
suggested by Richard Cceur de Lion's predilection for the 
arbalest : it is impossible that he should have introduced that 
weapon as a new and superior arm, if he had been acquainted 
with the splendid long-bow of the fourteenth century. It is 
evident that the bow must always preserve an advantage in 
rapidity of fire over the arbalest ; the latter must therefore have 
been considered by Richard to surpass in range and penetrating 
power. But nothing is better established than the fact that the 
trained archer of the Hundred Years' War was able to beat 
the cross-bowmen on both these points. It is, therefore, rational 
to conclude that the weapon superseded by the arbalest was 
merely the old short-bow, which had been in constant use since 
Saxon times. 

However this may be, the cross -bowmen continued to 
occupy the first place among light troops during the reigns of 

1 E.g. by the diminutive archer who crouches under a thegn's shield, like 
Teucer protected by Ajax. 

H 
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Richard and John. The former monarch devised for them a 
system of tactics, in which the pavise was made, to play a pro- 
minent part. The latter entertained great numbers both of 
horse- and foot-arbalesters among those mercenary bands who 
were such a scourge to England. It would appear that the 
Barons, in their contest with John, suffered greatly from having 
no adequate provision of infantry armed with missiles to oppose 
the cross-bowmen of Fawkes de Breaute* and his fellows. Even 
in the reign of Henry III, the epoch in which the long-bow 
begins to come into use, the arbalest was still reckoned the 
more effective arm. At the battle of Taillebourg, in 1242, a 
corps of 700 men armed with it were considered to be the 
flower of the English infantry. 

To trace the true origin of the long-bow is not easy : there 
are reasons for believing that it may have been borrowed from 
the South Welsh, who were certainly provided with it as early 
as a. d. 1150 1 . Against this derivation, however, may be 
pleaded the fact that in the first half of the thirteenth century 
it appears to have been in greater vogue in the northern than 
in the western counties of England. As a national weapon it 
is first accepted in the Assize of Arms of 1252, wherein all 
holders of 40 s. in land or nine marks in chattels are desired to 
provide themselves with sword, dagger, bow and arrows 2 . Con- 
temporary documents often speak of the obligation of various 
manors to provide the king with one or more archers ' when he 
makes an expedition against the Welsh.' It is curious to observe 
that even as late as 128 1 the preference for the cross-bow seems 
to have been kept up, the wages of its bearer being considerably 
more than those of the archer 3 . 

1 Giraldus Cambrensis, Itin. Cambrise, c. 3, speaks of the Welsh bowmen 
as being able to send an arrow through an oak door four fingers thick. The 
people of Gwent (Monmouth and Glamorgan) were reckoned the best 
archers. Those of North Wales were always spearmen, not archers. 

2 Stubbs' Select Charters, p. 374. 

8 In the Pay Roll of the garrison of.Rhuddlan castle, 1 281, we find 'paid 
to Geoffrey le Chamberlin for the wages of twelve cross-bowmen, and thir- 
teen archers, for twenty-four days, £j 8s., each cross-bowman receiving by 
the day 4*/., and each archer 2d. 
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To Edward I the long-bow owes its original rise into favour : 
that monarch, like his grandson and great-grandson, was an 
able soldier, and capable of devising new expedients in war. 
His long experience in Welsh campaigns led him to introduce 
a scientific use of archery, much like that which William the 
Conqueror had employed at Hastings. We are informed that 
it was first put in practice in a combat fought against Prince 
Llewellin at Orewin Bridge, and afterwards copied by the Earl 
of Warwick in another engagement during the year 1295. 'The 
Welsh, on the earl's approach, set themselves fronting his force 
with exceeding long spears, which, being suddenly turned toward 
the earl and his company, with their ends placed in the earth 
and their points upward, broke the force of the English cavalry. 
But the earl well provided against them, by placing archers 
between his men-at-arms, so that by these missive weapons 
those who held the lances were put to rout 1 .' 

The battle of Falkirk, however (1298), is the first engage- 
ment of real importance in which the bowmen, properly supple- 
mented by cavalry, played the leading part. Its circumstances, 
indeed, bore such striking witness to the power of the arrow, 
that it could not fail to serve as a lesson to English com- 
manders. The Scots of the Lowlands, who formed the army 
of Wallace, consisted mainly of spearmen; armed, like the 
Swiss, with a pike of many feet in length. They had in their 
ranks a small body of horse, a few hundred in number, and 
a certain proportion of archers, mainly drawn from the Ettrick 
and Selkirk district. Wallace, having selected an excellent posi- 
tion behind a marsh, formed his spearmen in four great masses 
(or ' schiltrons/ as the Scotch called them) of circular form, 
ready to face outward in any direction. The light troops 
formed a line in the intervals of these columns, while the 
cavalry were placed in reserve. Edward came on with his 
horsemen in three divisions, and his archers disposed between 
them. The foremost English 1 battle,' that of the Earl Marshal, 
rode into the morass, was stopped by it, and suffered severely 

1 Nic. Trivet, Annates, 282. 
H 2 
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from the Scotch missile weapons. The second division, com- 
manded by the Bishop of Durham, observing this check, rode 
round the flank of the marsh, in order to turn Wallace's posi- 
tion. The small body of Scotch cavalry endeavoured to stay 
their advance, but were driven completely off the field by supe- 
rior numbers 1 . Then the Bishop's horsemen charged the 
hostile line from the rear. The squadrons opposed to the light 
troops succeeded in riding them down, as Wallace's archers 
were only armed with the short-bow, and were not particularly 
skilled in its use. Those of the English, however, who faced 
the masses of pikemen received a sanguinary check, and were 
thrown back in disorder. The Bishop had therefore to await 
the arrival of the King, who was leading the infantry and the 
remainder of the cavalry round the end of the marsh. When 
this had been done, Edward brought up his bowmen close to the 
Scotch masses, who were unable to reply (as their own light 
troops had been driven away) or to charge, on account of the 
nearness of the English men-at-arms. Concentrating the rain 
of arrows on particular points in the columns, the king fairly 
riddled the Scotch ranks, and then sent in his cavalry with a 
sudden impetus. The plan succeeded, the shaken parts of the 
masses were pierced, and the knights, having once got within 
the pikes, made a fearful slaughter of the enemy. The moral of 
the fight was evident : cavalry could not beat the Scotch tactics, 
but archers supplemented by horsemen could easily accomplish 
the required task. Accordingly, for the next two centuries, the 
characteristics of the fight of Falkirk were continually repeated 
whenever the English and Scotch met. Halidon Hill, Neville's 
Cross, Homildon, Flodden, were all variations on the same 
theme. The steady but slowly-moving masses of the Lowland 
infantry fell a sacrifice to their own persistent bravery, when 
they staggered on in a vain endeavour to reach the line of 
archers, flanked by men-at-arms, whom the English commander 

1 It is surely unnecessary to call in the aid of treachery — as historians 
have so frequently done— in order to account for the rout of a force num- 
bered by hundreds, by one numbered by thousands. 
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opposed to them. The bowman might boast with truth that he 
4 carried twelve Scots' lives at his girdle he had but to launch 
his shaft into the easy target of the great surging mass of pike- 
men, and it was sure to do execution. 

Bannockburn, indeed, forms a notable exception to the 
general rule. Its result, however, was due not to an attempt to 
discard the tactics of Falkirk, but to an unskilful application of 
them. The forces of Robert Bruce, much like those of Wallace 
in composition, consisted of 40,000 pikemen, a certain propor- 
tion of light troops, and less than 1000 cavalry. They were 
drawn up in a very compact position, flanked by marshy ground 
to the right, and to the left by a quantity of small pits destined 
to arrest the charge of the English cavalry. Edward II refrained 
from any attempt to turn Bruce's army, and by endeavouring 
to make 100,000 men cover no more space in frontage than 
40,000, cramped his array, and made manoeuvres impossible. 
His most fatal mistake, however, was to place all his archers in 
the front line, without any protecting body of horsemen. The 
arrows were already falling among the Scotch columns before 
the English cavalry had fully arrived upon the field. Bruce at 
once saw his opportunity: his small body of men-at-arms was 
promptly put in motion against the bowmen. A front attack on 
them would of course have been futile, but a flank charge was 
rendered possible by the absence of the English squadrons, 
which ought to have covered the wings. Riding rapidly round 
the edge of the morass, the Scotch horse fell on the uncovered 
line, rolled it up from end to end, and wrought fearful damage 
by their unexpected onset. The archers were so maltreated 
that they took no further effective part in the battle. Enraged 
at the sudden rout of his first line, Edward flung his great 
masses of cavalry on the comparatively narrow front of the 
Scotch army. The steady columns received them, and drove 
them back again and again with ease. At last every man-at- 
arms had been thrown into the mek'e, and the splendid force of 
English horsemen had become a mere mob, surging helplessly 
in front of the enemy's line, and executing partial and ineffective 
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charges on a cramped terrain. Finally, their spirit for fighting 
was exhausted, and when a body of camp-followers appeared 
on the hill behind Bruce's position, a rumour spread around that 
reinforcements were arriving for the Scots. The English were 
already hopeless of success, and now turned their reins to 
retreat. When the Scotch masses moved on in pursuit, a panic 
seized the broken army, and the whole force dispersed in dis- 
order. Many galloped into the pits on the left; these were 
dismounted and slain or captured. A few stayed behind to 
fight, and met a similar fate. The majority made at once for 
the English border, and considered themselves fortunate if they 
reached Berwick or Carlisle without being intercepted and 
slaughtered by the peasantry. The moral of the day had been 
that the archery must be adequately supported on its flanks by 
troops capable of arresting a cavalry charge. The lesson was 
not thrown away, and at Crecy and Maupertuis the requisite 
assistance was given, with the happiest bf results. 

The next series of campaigns in which the English bowman 
was to take part, were directed against an enemy different in 
every respect from the sturdy spearman of the Lowlands. In 
France those absurd perversions of the art of war which covered 
themselves under the name of Chivalry were more omnipotent ' 
than in any other country of Europe. The strength of the 
armies of Philip and John of Valois was composed of a fiery 
and undisciplined aristocracy, which imagined itself to be the 
most efficient military force in the world, but was in reality little 
removed from an armed mob. A system which reproduced on 
the battlefield the distinctions of feudal society, was considered 
by the French noble to represent the ideal form of warlike or- 
ganization. He firmly believed that, since he was infinitely 
superior to any peasant in the social scale, he must consequently 
excel, him to the same extent in military value. He was, there- 
fore, prone not only to despise all descriptions of infantry, but 
to regard their appearance on the field against him as a species 
of insult to his class-pride. The self-confidence of the French 
nobility — shaken for the moment by the result of Courtray — 
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had re-asserted itself after the bloody days of Mons-en-Puelle 
and Cassel. The fate which had on those occasions befallen 
the gallant but ill-trained burghers of Flanders, was believed to 
be only typical of that which awaited any foot-soldier who dared 
to match himself against the chivalry of the most warlike aristo- 
cracy in Christendom. Pride goes before a fall, and the French 
noble was now to meet infantry of a quality such as he had 
never supposed to exist. 

Against these presumptuous cavaliers, their mercenaries, and 
the wretched band of half-armed villains whom they dragged 
with them to the battlefield, the English archer was now 
matched. He was by this time almost a professional soldier, 
being usually not a pressed man, but a volunteer, raised by one 
of those barons or knights with whom the king contracted for 
a supply of soldiers. Led to enlist by sheer love of fighting, 
desire for adventures, or national pride, he possessed a great 
moral ascendancy over the spiritless hordes who followed the 
French nobility to the wars. Historians, however, have laid 
too much stress on this superiority, real as it was. No amount 
of mere readiness to fight would have accounted for the English 
victories of the fourteenth century. Self-confidence and pugna- 
city were not wanting in the Fleming at Rosbecque or the Scot 
at Falkirk, yet they did not secure success. It was the excellent 
armament and tactics of our yeomanry, even more than their 
courage, which made them masters of the field at Crecj or 
Poic tiers. 

The long-bow had as yet been employed only in offensive ' 
warfare, and against an enemy inferior in cavalry to the English 
army. When, however, Edward III led his invading force into 
France, the conditions of war were entirely changed. The 
French were invariably superior in the numbers of their horse- 
men, and the tactics of the archer had to be adapted to the 
defensive. He was soon to find that the charging squadron 
presented as good a mark for his shaft as the stationary column 
of infantry. Nothing indeed could be more discomposing to a 
body of cavalry than a flight of arrows : not only did it lay low 
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a certain proportion of the riders, but it caused such disorder 
by setting the wounded horses plunging and rearing among 
their fellows, that it was most effective in checking the impetus 
of the onset. As the distance grew shorter and the range more 
easy, the wounds to horse and man became more numerous : 
the disorder increased, the pace continued to slacken, and at 
last a limit was reached, beyond which the squadron could not 
pass. To force a line of long-bowmen by a mere front attack 
was a task almost as hopeless for cavalry as the breaking of a 
moder n, squa re. This, however, was a fact which the conti- 
nental world had yet to learn in the year 1346. 

The scientific method of receiving a charge of horsemen by 
archers flanked with supporting troops was first practised by 
Edward III at Crecy. When he determined to fight, he chose 
an excellent position on the gentle slope of a hill, whose flanks 
were protected by woods and a little brook, which also ran along 
the front of the line. Following the immemorial usage of the 
middle ages, the army was drawn up in three ' battles,' of which 
the foremost was commanded by the Prince of Wales, the 
second by the Earl of Northampton, and the third by the King 
himself. In the front ' battle/ on which the greater part of the 
fighting was to fall, 2000 archers were flanked by two bodies of 
800 dismounted men-at-arms, who stood in solid phalanx with 
their lances before them,. to receive cavalry charges directed 
against the wings of the archers. The second line was formed 
in similar order, while between the two were ranged 1000 Welsh 
and Cornish light infantry armed with javelins and long knives. 
The reserve of 2000 archers and 700 mounted men occupied 
the summit of the hill. 

Nothing could be more characteristic of the indiscipline of 
the French army than the fact that it forced on the battle a day 
sooner than its leader had intended. On observing the English 
position, Philip and his marshals had determined to defer the 
conflict till the next morning, as the troops had been marching 
since daybreak. When, however, the order to halt reached the 
vanguard, the nobles at the head of the column believed that 
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they were to be deprived of the honour of opening the fight, as 
they could see that some of the troops in the rear were still ad- 
vancing. They therefore pushed on, and, as the main-body 
persisted in following them, the whole army arrived so close to 
the English position that a battle became unavoidable. The 
circumstances of that day have often been described : it is un- 
necessary to detail the mishap of the unfortunate Genoese cross- 
bowmen, who were shot down in scores while going through 
the cumbrous process of winding up their arbalests. The 
fruitless charges of the cavalry against the front of the line of 
archers led to endless slaughter, till the ground was heaped with 
the bodies of men and horses, and further attempts to advance 
became impossible. Only on the flanks was the charge pressed 
home ; but when the counts of Flanders and Alenc,on came on 
the compact masses of dismounted cavalry who covered the 
wings of the archery, their progress was at an end. They fell 
before the line of lances which they were unable to break, and 
fared no better than their comrades in the centre. At evening 
the French fell back in disorder, and their whole army dispersed. 
The English had won the day without stirring a foot from their 
position : the enemy had come to them to be killed. Consider- 
ably more than a third of his numbers lay dead in front of the 
English line, and of these far the greater number had fallen by 
the arrows of the bowmen. 

Crecy had proved that the archer, when adequately supported 
on his flanks, could beat off the most-determined charges of 
cavalry. The moral, however, which was drawn from it by the 
French was one of a different kind. Unwilling, in the bitterness 
of their class-pride, to ascribe the victory to the arms of mere 
peasants, they came to the conclusion that it was due to the 
stability of the phalanx of dismounted knights. 

Bearing this in mind, King John, at the battle of Poictiers, 
resolved to imitate the successful expedient of King Edward. 
He commanded the whole of his cavalry, with the exception of 
two corps, to shorten their spears, take off their spurs, and send 
their horses to the rear. He had failed to observe that the 
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circumstances of attack and defence are absolutely different. 
Troops who intend to root themselves to a given spot of ground 
adopt tactics the very opposite of those required for an assault 
on a strong position. The device which was well chosen for 
the protection of Edward's flanks at Crecj, was ludicrous when 
adopted as a means for storming the hill of Maupertuis. Vigorous 
impact and not stability was the quality at which the king should 
have aimed. Nothing, indeed, could have been more fatal than 
John's conduct throughout the day. The battle itself was most 
unnecessary, since the Black Prince could have been starved 
into surrender in less than a week. If, however, fighting was 
to take place, it was absolutely insane to form the whole French 
army into a gigantic wedge — where corps after corps was massed 
behind the first and narrowest line — and to dash it against the 
strongest point of the English front. This, however, was the 
plan which the king determined to adopt. The only access to 
the plateau of Maupertuis lay up a lane, along whose banks the 
English archers were posted in hundreds. Through this open- 
ing John thrust his vanguard, a chosen body of 300 horsemen, 
while the rest of his forces, three great masses of dismounted 
cavalry, followed close behind. It is needless to say that the 
archers shot down the greater part of the advanced corps, and 
sent the survivors reeling back against the first 'battle' in their 
rear. This at once fell into disorder, which was largely increased 
when the archers proceeded to concentrate their attention on its 
ranks. Before a blow had been struck at close quarters, the 
French were growing demoralized under the shower of arrows. 
Seeing his opportunity, the Prince at once came down from the 
plateau, and fell on the front of the shaken column with all his 
men-at-arms. At the same moment a small ambuscade of 600 
men, which he had placed in a wood to the left, appeared on 
the French flank. This was too much for King John's men ; 
without waiting for further attacks about two-thirds of them left 
the field. A corps of Germans in the second 'battle' and the 
troops immediately around the monarch's person were the only 
portions of the army which made a creditable resistance. The 
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English, however, were able to surround these bodies at their 
leisure, and ply bow and lance alternately against them till they 
broke up. Then John, his son Philip, and such of his nobles 
as had remained with him, were forced to surrender. 

This was a splendid tactical triumph for the Prince, who 
secured the victory by the excellence of the position he had 
chosen, and the judicious use made of his archery. John's 
new device for attacking an English army had failed, with far 
greater ignominy than had attended the rout of his predeces- 
sor's feudal chivalry at Crecy. So greatly did the result of the 
day of Poictiers affect the French mind, that no further attempt 
was made to meet the invader in a pitched battle during the 
continuance of the war. Confounded at the blow which had 
been delivered against their old military system, the noblesse of 
France foreswore the open field, and sullenly shut themselves 
up in their castles, resolved to confine their operations to petty 
sieges and incursions. The English might march through the 
length and breadth of the land — as did the Earl of Lancaster in 
1373 — but they could no longer draw their. opponents out to 
fight. Intrenched behind walls which the invader had no leisure 
to attack, the French allowed him to waste his strength in toil- 
some marches through a deserted country. Opposed as was 
this form of war to all the precepts of chivalry — which bid 
the good knight to accept every challenge — they were on the 
whole well suited to the exigencies of the time. The tactics of 
Charles V and Du Guesclin won back all that those of King 
John had lost. The English found that the war was no longer 
a means of displaying great' feats of arms, but a monotonous 
and inglorious occupation, which involved a constant drain of 
blood and money, and no longer maintained itself from the 
resources of the enemy. 

Common sense, and not aphorisms drawn from the customs 
of the tournament, guided the campaigns of Du Guesclin. He 
took the field, not in the spirit of adventure, but in the spirit of 
business. His end being to edge and worry the English out 
of France, he did not care whether that consummation was 
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accomplished by showy exploits or by unobtrusive hard work. 
He would fight if necessary, but was just as ready to reach his 
goal by craft as by hard blows. Night surprises, ambuscades, 
and stratagems of every description were his choice, in prefer- 
ence to open attacks. Provided with a continual supply of men 
by his 'free companies,' he was never obliged to hazard an 
engagement for fear that his forces might melt away without 
having done any service. This relieved him from that necessity 
to hurry operations, which had been fatal to so many generals 
commanding the temporary hosts of feudalism. The English 
were better fitted for winning great battles than for carrying on 
a series of harassing campaigns. Tactics, not strategy, was their 
forte, and a succession of petty sieges and inglorious retreats 
put an end to their ill-judged attempt to hold by force a foreign 
dominion beyond the Channel. 

Du Guesclin, however, had only cleared the way for the 
re-appearance of the French noblesse on the field. Shut up 
in their castles while the free companies were re- conquering 
the country, they had apparently 'forgotten nothing and re- 
membered nothing 1 / With the fear of the English no longer 
before their eyes, they at once reverted to their old chivalrous 
superstitions. The last years of the century were similar to 
the first : if Cassel reproduced itself at Rosbecque, a nemesis 
awaited the revived tactics of feudalism, and Nicopolis was 
a more disastrous edition of Courtray. Thirty years of anarchy, 
during the reign of an imbecile king, fostered the reactionary 
and unscientific tendency of the wars of the time, and made 
France a fit prey to a new series of English invasions. 

If subsequent campaigns had not proved that Henry V was 
a master of strategical combinations, we should be inclined to 
pronounce his march to Agincourt a rash and unjustifiable 
undertaking. It is, however, probable that he had taken the 
measure of his enemies and gauged their imbecility, before he 
sacrificed his communications and threw himself into Picardy. 

1 Thtf characteristic of their descendants in the second decade of the 
present century. 
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The rapidity of his movements between the 6th and 24th of 
October 1 shows that he had that appreciation of the value of 
time which was so rare among mediaeval commanders, while 
the perfect organization of his columns on the march proved 
that his genius could condescend to details 2 . Near St. Pol the 
French barred Henry's further progress with a great feudal 
army of sixty thousand combatants, of whom full fifteen thou- 
sand were mounted men of gentle blood. Like the two Edwards 
at Crecy and Maupertuis, the king resolved to fight a defensive 
battle, in spite of the scantiness of his force. He had with him 
not more than fourteen thousand men, of whom two-thirds were 
archers. The position chosen by Henry was as excellent in its 
way as could be desired; it had a frontage of not more than 
twelve hundred yards, and was covered by woods on either 
flank. The land over which the enemy would have to advance 
consisted of ploughed fields, thoroughly sodden by a week of 
rain. The king's archers were sufficient in number not only to 
furnish a double line along the front of the army, but to occupy 
the woods to right and left. Those in the plain strengthened 
their position by planting in front of themselves the stakes 
which they habitually carried. In rear of the archers were 
disposed the rest of the force, the infantry with bills and pikes 
at the wings, the small force of men-at-arms in the centre. 

The Constable of France committed as many faults in drawing 
up his array, as could have been expected from an average feudal 
nobleman. He could not resist the temptation of following the 
example set him by King John at Poictiers, and therefore dis- 
mounted three-fourths of his cavalry. These he drew up in two 
deep 'battles,' flanked by small squadrons of mounted men. 
Behind the first line, where it could be of no possible use, was 
stationed a corps of 4000 cross-bowmen. The reserve was 
formed by a great mass of 20,000 infantry, who were relegated 

1 320 miles in eighteen days; a rate surpassing any continuous 
marching recorded of late years. 

a See for Henry's columns of route ViolleMe-Duc's Tactique des Armees 
Francaises au Moyen Age. 
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to the rear lest they should dispute the honour of the day with 
their masters. At eleven o'clock the French began to move 
towards the English position : presently they passed the village 
of Agincourt, and found themselves between the woods, and in 
the ploughed land. Struggling on for a few hundred yards, they 
began to sink in the deep clay of the fields : horsemen and dis- 
mounted knight alike found their pace growing slower and 
slower. By this time the English archery was commencing to 
play upon them, first from the front, then from the troops con- 
cealed in the woods also. Pulling themselves together as best they 
could, the French lurched heavily on, sinking to the ankle or even 
to the knee in the sodden soil. Not one in ten of the horsemen 
ever reached the line of stakes, and of the infantry not a man 
struggled on so far. Stuck fast in the mud they stood as a 
target for the bowmen, at a distance of from fifty to a hundred 
yards from the English front. After remaining for a short time 
in this unenviable position, they broke and turned to the rear. 
Then the whole English army, archers and men-at-arms alike, 
left their position and charged down on the mass, as it staggered 
slowly back towards the second ' battle.' • Perfectly helpless and 
up to their knees in mire, the exhausted knights were cast down, 
or constrained to surrender to the lighter troops who poured 
among them, 1 beating upon the armour as though they were 
hammering upon anvils/ The few who contrived to escape, 
and the body of arbalesters who had formed the rear of the first 
line, ran in upon the second 1 battle/ which was now well 
engaged in the miry fields, just beyond Agincourt village, and 
threw it into disorder. Close in their rear the English followed, 
came down upon the second mass, and inflicted upon it the fate 
which had befallen the first. The infantry-reserve very wisely 
resolved not to meddle with their masters' business, and quietly 
withdrew from the field. 

Few commanders could have committed a more glaring series of 
blunders than did the Constable : but the chief fault of his design 
lay in attempting to attack an English army, established in a 
good position, at all. The power of the bow was such that not 
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even if the fields had been dry, could the French army have 
succeeded in forcing the English line. The true course here, as 
at Poictiers, would have been to have starved the king, who was 
living merely on the resources of the neighbourhood, out of his 
position. If, however, an attack was projected, it should have 
been accompanied by a turning movement round the woods, 
and preceded by the use of all the arbalesters and archers of the 
army, a force which we know to have consisted of 15,000 men. 

Such a day as Agincourt might have been expected to break 
the French noblesse of its love for an obsolete system of tactics. 
So intimately, however, was the feudal array bound up with the 
feudal scheme of society, that it yet remained the ideal order of 
battle. Three bloody defeats, Crevant, Verneuil, and the ' Day of 
the Herrings/ were the consequences of a fanatical adherence 
to the old method of fighting. On each of those occasions the 
French columns, sometimes composed of horsemen, sometimes 
of dismounted knights, made a desperate attempt to break an 
English line of archers by a front attack, and on each occasion 
they were driven back in utter rout. 

It was not till the conduct of the war fell into the hands of 

; professional soldiers like Xaintrailles, La Hire, and Dunois, that 
these insane tactics were discarded. Their abandonment, 
however, was only the first step towards success for the French. 
The position of the country was infinitely worse than it had 
been in the days of Du Guesclin, since the greater part of the 
districts north of the Loire were not only occupied by the 
English, but had resigned themselves to their fate, and showed 
no desire to join the national party. A petty warfare such as 
had won back the lands of Acquitaine from the Black Prince, 
would have been totally inadequate to rescue France in 1428. 
It is on this ground that we must base the importance of the 
influence of the Maid of Orleans. Her successes represent, not 
a new tactical system, but the awakening of a popular enthusiasm 
which was to make the further stay of the English in France 
impossible. The smaller country could not hold down the 
larger, unless the population of the latter were, supine; when 
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they ceased to be so, the undertaking — in spite of all military 
superiority — became impossible. 

While ascribing the expulsion of the English from France to 
political rather than strategical reasons, we must not forget that 
the professional officers of the fifteenth century had at last 
discovered a method of minimizing the ascendancy of the 
English soldiery. When they found the invaders drawn up 
in a good defensive position, they invariably refrained from 
attacking them. There was no object in making the troops a 
target to be riddled with arrows, when success was almost 
impossible. Accordingly the French victories of the second 
quarter of the century will be found to have resulted in most 
cases from attacking an English army at a moment when it was 
on the march or in some other position which rendered it 
impossible for an order of battle to be rapidly formed. Patay is 
a fair example of a conflict of this description ; the battle was 
lost because Talbot when attacked was not immediately ready. 
Expecting to see the whole French army arrive on the field and 
draw itself up in battle array, he paid no attention to the mere 
vanguard which was before him, and commenced falling back 
on the village of Patay, where he intended to form his line. 
La Hire, however, without waiting for the main-body to come 
up, attacked the retreating columns, and forced his way among 
them 'before the archers had time to fix their stakes 1 / The 
superiority of the bow to the lance depended on the ability of 
the bearer of the missile weapon to keep his enemy at a distance. 
If once, by any accident, the cavalry got among their opponents, 
a mere melee ensued, and numbers and weight carried the day. 
Such was the case on this occasion : La Hire having succeeded 
in closing, the battle resolved itself into a hand-to-hand struggle, 
and when the main-body of the French came up, the English 
were overpowered by numerical superiority. Such were the 
usual tactical causes of English defeats in the fifteenth century. 
The, fall of the empire which Henry V had established in 

1 See Viollet-le-Duc's Tactique des Armees Francaises au Moyen Age, 
p. 300. 
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France was therefore due, from the military point of view, to 
the inadequacy* of a purely defensive system to meet all the 
vicissitudes of a series of campaigns. The commanders who 
had received the tradition of Agincourt and Poictiers disliked 
assuming the offensive. Accustomed to win success by re- 
ceiving the enemy's attack on a carefully chosen ground, and 
after deliberate preparations, they frequently failed when opposed 
to officers who refrained on principle from assailing a position, 
but were continually appearing when least expected. In the 
open field or on the march, in camp or the town, the English 
were always liable to a sudden onslaught. They were too good 
soldiers to be demoralized, but lost the old confidence which had 
distinguished them in the days when the French still persisted in 
keeping up their ancient feudal tactics. 

A fortunate chance has preserved for us, in the pages of 
Blondel's ' Reductio Normanniae ' a full account of the disastrous 
field of Formigny, the last battle but one fought by the English 
in their attempt to hold down their dominion beyond the Channel. 
The narrative is most instructive, as explaining the changes of 
fortune during the later years of the Great War. The fight 
itself — though destined to decide the fate of. all Normandy — 
was an engagement on a very small scale. Some five thousand 
English, half of them archers, the remainder billmen for the 
most part, with a few hundred men-at-arms, had been collected 
for a desperate attempt to open the way to Caen. In that town 
the Duke of Somerset, commander of all the English armies in 
France, was threatened by an overwhelming host led by King 
Charles in person. To draw together a force capable of 
taking the field all the Norman fortresses had been stripped 
of their garrisons, and such reinforcements as could be pro- 
cured, some 2000 men at most, had been brought across from 
England. The relieving army succeeded in taking Valognes 
and forcing the dangerous fords of the Douve and Vire, but 
hard by the village of Formigny it was confronted by a. French 
corps under the Count of Clermont, one of several divisions 
which had been sent out to arrest the march of the English. 
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Clermont's troops did not greatly exceed their enemies in 
number : they appear, as far as conflicting accounts allow us 
to judge, to have consisted of six hundred * lances garnis ' 
(i. e. 3000 cavalry) and three thousand infantry. The obliga- 
tion to take the offensive rested with the English, who were 
bound to force their way to Caen. Nevertheless Sir Thomas 
Kyriel and Sir Matthew Gough, the two veterans who com- 
manded the relieving army, refused to assume the initiative. 
The old prejudice in favour of fighting defensive battles was so 
strong that, forgetting the object of their expedition, they fell 
back and looked for a position in which to receive the attack 
of Clermont's troops, finding a brook lined with orchards 
and plantations, which was well calculated to cover their rear, 
they halted in front x)f it, and drew up their men in a convex 
line, the centre projecting, the wings drawn back so as to touch 
the stream. Three bodies of archers— each seven hundred 
strong — formed the 4 main-battle ; ' on the flanks of this force 
were stationed two ' battles ' of billmen, not in a line with the 
centre but drawn back from it, while these corps were them- 
selves flanked by the small force of cavalry, which was formed 
close in front of the orchards and the brook. Clermont did not 
attack immediately, so that the archers had ample time to fix 
their stakes, according to their invariable custom, and the whole 
force was beginning to cover itself with a trench 4 , when the 
enemy at last began to move. Through long experience the 
French had grown too wary to attack an English line of archers 
from the front: after feeling the position, they tried several 
partial assaults on the flanks, which were repulsed. Skirmish- 
ing had been going on for three hours without any decisive 
result, when Giraud ' master of the royal ordnance ' brought up 
two culverins, and placed them in a spot from which they 
enfiladed the English line. Galled by the fire of these pieces, 
part of the archers rushed out from behind their stakes, and 

1 'Gladio ad usum fossarum verso, et ungue verrente tellurem con- 
cavant : et ante se campum equis inadibilem mira hostium astucia efficiebat.* 
Blondel, iv. 6. 
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with the aid of one of the wings of billmen charged the French, 
seized the culverins, and routed the troops which protected 
them. If the whole of Kyriel's force had advanced at this 
moment the battle would have been won 1 . But the English 
commander adhered rigidly to his defensive tactics, and while 
he waited motionless, the fate of the battle was changed. The 
troops who had charged were attacked by one of the flank 
' battles ' of French men-at-arms, who had dismounted and 
advanced to win back the lost cannon : a desperate fight took 
place, while the English strove to drag the pieces towards their 
lines, and the enemy to recapture them. At last the French 
prevailed, and pushing the retreating body before them reached 
the English position. The archers were unable to use their 
arrows, so closely were friend and foe intermixed in- the crowd 
of combatants which slowly rolled back towards them. Thus 
the two armies met all along the line in a hand-to-hand combat, 
and a sanguinary melie began. The fate of the battle was still 
doubtful when a new French force arrived in the field. The 
Counts of Richemont and Laval, coming up from St. Lo, 
appeared on the rear of the English position with 1 200 men-at- 
arms. All Kyriel's troops were engaged, and he was unable to 
meet this new attack. His men recoiled to the brook at their 
backs, and were at once broken into several isolated corps. 
Gough cut his way through the French, and reached Bayeux 
with the cavalry. But Kyriel and the infantry were surrounded, 
and the whole * main-battle ' was annihilated. A few hundred 
archers escaped, and their commander, with some scores more, 
was taken prisoner, but the French gave little quarter 2 , and 
their heralds counted next day three thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-four English corpses lying on the field. Seldom 
has an army suffered such a complete disaster : of Kyriel's small 

1 'Et si Anglici, incaepto conflictu praestantes, Gallos retrogressos 
insequi ausi fuissent,' etc. Blondel, iv. 7. 

3 'Fusis enim Anglonim bellis robusti quingenti sagittarii in hortum 
sentibus conseptum prosiliunt . . . ac inexorabili Gallorum ferocitate, ut 
quisque genu flexo arcum traderet, [in sign of surrender] omnes (nec unus 
evasit) gladio confodiuntur.' Blondel, iv. 8. 

I 2 
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force not less than four-fifths was destroyed. What number of 
the French fell we are unable to ascertain : their annalists speak 
of the death of twelve knights, none of them men of note, but 
make no further mention of their losses. ' They declare what 
number they slew,' sarcastically observes an English chronicler 1 , 
£ but they write not how many of themselves were slain and 
destroyed. This was well nigh the first foughten field they gat 
on the English, wherefore I blame them not ; though they of a 
little make much, and set forth all, and hide nothing that may 
sound to their glory/ 

The moral of Formigny was evident : an unintelligent ap- 
plication of the defensive tactics of Edward III and Henry V 
could only lead to disaster, when the French had improved in 
military skill, and were no longer accustomed to make gross 
blunders at every engagement. Unless some new method of 
dealing with the superior numbers and cautious manoeuvres of 
the disciplined 4 compagnies d'ordonnance ' of Charles VII 
could be devised, the English were foredoomed by their numeri- 
cal inferiority to defeat. It was probably a perception of this 
fact which induced the great Talbot to discard his old tactics, 
and employ at his last fight a method of attack totally unlike 
that practised in the rest of the Hundred Years' War. The 
accounts of the battle of Chatillon recall the warfare of the 
Swiss rather than of the English armies. That engagement 
was a desperate attempt of a column of dismounted men-at- 
arms and billmen, flanked by archers, to storm an intrenched 
camp protected by artillery. The English — like the Swiss at 
Bicocca — found the task too hard for them, and only increased 
the disaster by their gallant persistence in attempting to ac- 
complish the impossible. 

The expulsion of the English from their continental pos- 
sessions had no permanent effect in discrediting the power of 
the bow. The weapon still retained its supremacy as a missile 
over the clumsy arbalest with its complicated array of wheels 
and levers. It was hardly less superior to the newly-invented 

1 Grafton, Henry VI, year xxvii. 
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hand-guns and arquebuses, which did not attain to any great 
degree of efficiency before the end of the century. The testi- 
mony of all Europe was given in favour of the long-bow. 
Charles of Burgundy considered a corps of three thousand 
English bowmen the flower of his infantry. Charles of France, 
thirty years earlier, had made the 1 archer ' the basis of his new 
militia, in a vain attempt to naturalize the weapon of his enemies 
beyond the Channel. James of Scotland, after a similar endeavour, 
had resigned himself to ill success, and turned the archery of his 
subjects to ridicule. 

There are few periods which appear more likely to present to 
the enquirer a series of interesting military problems, than the 
years of the great struggle, in which the national weapons and 
national' tactics of the English were turned against each other. 
The Wars of the Roses were, however, unfortunate in their his- 
torians. The dearth of exact information concerning the various 
engagements is remarkable, when we consider the ample materials 
which are to be found for the history of the preceding periods. 
The meagre annals of William of Worcester, Warkworth, Fabyan, 
of the continuer of the Croyland Chronicle, and the author of 
the 1 arrival of king Edward IV,' with the ignorant generalities 
of Whethamstede, are insufficiently supplemented by the later 
works of Grafton and Hall. When all has been collated, we 
still fail to grasp the details of most of the battles. Not in one 
single instance can we reconstruct the exact array of a Yorkist 
or a Lancastrian army. Enough, however, survives to make us 
regret the scantiness of the sources of our information. 

That some considerable amount of tactical and strategical 
skill was employed by many of the English commanders is 
evident, when we analyse the general characteristics of their 
campaigns. The engagements show no stereotyped . similarity 
of incident, such as would have resulted from a general adherence 
to a single form of attack or defence. Each combat had its 
own individuality, resulting from the particular tactics employed 
in it. The fierce street-fight which is known as the first battle 
of St. Albans, has nothing in common with the irregular skir- 
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mishing of Hedgeley Moor. The stormings of the fortified 
positions of Northampton and Tewkesbury bear no resemblance 
to the pitched battles of Towton and Barnet. The superiority 
of tactics which won Bloreheath contrasts with the superiority 
of armament which won Edgecot Field. 

Prominent among the features of the war stands out the 
generalship of King Edward IV. Already a skilful commander 
in his nineteenth year, it was he who at Northampton turned 
the Lancastrian position, by forcing the 4 streight places ' which 
covered the flank of the i line of high banks and deep trenches ' 
behind which the army of King Henry was ' sheltered \ A year 
later he saved a cause which seemed desperate, by his rapid 
march from Hereford to London; a march executed in the 
inclement month of February and over the miry roads of the 
South-Midland counties. The decision of mind which led him 
to attempt at all hazards to throw himself into the capital, won 
him his crown and turned the balance at the decisive crisis of 
the war. If, when settled on the throne, he imperilled his posi- 
tion by carelessness and presumption, he was himself again at 
the first blast of the trumpet. His vigorous struggle in the 
spring of 1470, when all around him were showing themselves 
traitors, was a wonderful example of the success of prompt 
action 2 . Nor was his genius less marked in his last great 
military success, the campaign of Barnet and Tewkesbury. 

To have marched from York to London, threading his way 
among the hosts of his foes without disaster, was a skilful 
achievement, even if the treachery of some of the hostile com- 
manders be taken into consideration. At Barnet he showed 
that tactics no less than strategy lay within the compass of his 
powers, by turning the casual circumstance of the fog entirely 
to his own profit. The unforeseen chance by which each army 
outflanked the other was not in itself more favourable to one 

1 Hall. 

a The whole country being disaffected and ready — as the events of the 
autumn proved — to revolt in favour of Warwick or Henry VI, the sup- 
pression of the Lincolnshire rebellion and the expulsion of the King-maker 
were remarkable achievements. 
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party than to the other : it merely tested the relative ability of 
the two leaders. But Edward's care in providing a reserve 
rendered the defeat of his left wing unimportant, while the 
similar disaster on Warwick's left was turned to such good 
account . that it decided the day. Warwick himself indeed, if 
we investigate his whole career, leaves on us the impression 
rather of the political wire-puller, ' le plus subtil homme de son 
vivant/ as Commines called him, than of the great military 
figure of traditional accounts. Barnet being won, the second 
half of the campaign began with Edward's march to intercept 
Queen Margaret before she could open communications with 
her friends in South Wales. Gloucester was held for the king ; 
his enemies therefore, as they marched north, were compelled to 
make for Tewkesbury, the first crossing on the Severn which 
was passable for them. The Lancastrian feint on Chipping 
Sodbury was not ill-judged, but Edward rendered its effect 
nugatory by his rapid movements. Both armies gathered them- 
selves up. for a rush towards the all-important passage, but the 
king — although he had the longer distance to cover, and was 
toiling over the barren rolling country of the Cotswold plateau 
— out-marched his opponents. Men spoke with surprise of the 
thirty-two miles which his army accomplished in the day, with- 
out halting for a meal, and in a district where water was so 
scarce that the men were able to quench their thirst only once 
in the twelve hours 1 . By evening the king was within five 
miles of the Lancastrians, who had halted — utterly worn out — 
in the town of Tewkesbury. As they had not succeeded in 
crossing its ferry that night, they were compelled to fight next 
day, since there was even greater danger in being attacked while 
their forces were half across the Severn, and half still on the 
Gloucestershire side, than in turning to meet the king. Queen 
Margaret's generals therefore drew up their forces on the rising 
ground to the south of the town, in a good position, where they 
had the slope of the hill in their favour, and were well protected 

1 This must have been in the Stroudwater, as Edward marched from 
Wooton-under-Edge by Stroud and Painswick on Cheltenham. 
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by hedges and high banks. Edward, however, made no rash 
attempts to force his enemies' line : instead of delivering an 
assault he brought up cannon and concentrated their fire on one 
of the hostile wings. Somerset, who commanded there, was at 
last so galled that he came down from his vantage ground to drive 
off the gunners. His charge was for the moment successful, but 
left a fatal gap in the Lancastrian line. The centre making no 
attempt to close this opening 1 , Edward was enabled to thrust 
his 'main-battle' into it, and thus forced the position, and 
drove his enemies in complete disorder into the cul-de-sac of 
Tewkesbury town, where they were for the. most part compelled 
to surrender. It will at once be observed that the king's tactics 
on this occasion were precisely those which had won for William 
the Norman the field of Senlac. He repeated the experiment, 
merely substituting artillery for archery, and put his enemy in a 
position where he had either to fall back or to charge in order 
to escape the Yorkist missiles. 

King Edward was by no means the only commander of merit 
whom the war revealed. We should be inclined to rate the 
Earl of Salisbury's ability high, after considering his manoeuvre 
at Bloreheath. Being at the head of inferior forces, he retired 
for some time before Lord Audley ; till continued retreat having 
made his adversary careless, he suddenly turned on him while 
his forces were divided by a stream, and inflicted two crushing 
blows on the two isolated halves of the Lancastrian army. The 
operations before Towton also seem to show the existence of 
considerable enterprise and alertness on both sides. Clifford 
was successful in his bold attempt to beat up the camp and 
rout the division of Fitzwalter ; but on the other hand Falcon- 
bridge was sufficiently prompt to fall upon the victorious Clifford 
as he returned towards his main-body, and to efface the Yorkist 
disaster of the early morning by a success in the afternoon. 

1 Somerset attributed this to treachery on vthe part of Lord Wenlock, 
commander of the * centre-battle/ who was a follower of Warwick and not 
an old Lancastrian. Escaping from the advancing Yorkists he rode up to 
Wenlock, and, without speaking a word, brained him with his battle-axe. 
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The same Falconbridge gave in the great battle of the ensuing 
day an example of the kind of tactical expedients which sufficed 
to decide the day, when both armies were employing the same 
great weapon. A snow-storm rendered the opposing lines only 
partially visible to each other : he therefore ordered his men to 
advance barely within extreme range, and let fly a volley of the 
light and far-reaching 'flight-arrows/ after which he halted. 
The Lancastrians, finding the shafts falling among them, drew 
the natural conclusion that their enemies were well within range, 
and answered with a continuous discharge of their heavier * sheaf- 
arrows/ which fell short of the Yorkists by sixty yards. Half 
an hour of this work well-nigh exhausted their store of missiles, 
so that the billmen and men-of-arms of Warwick and King 
Edward were then able to advance without receiving any ap- 
preciable damage from the Lancastrian archery. A stratagem 
like this could only be used when the adversaries were perfectly 
conversant with each other's armament and methods of war. 
In this respect it may remind us of the device employed by the 
Romans against their former fellow-soldiers of the Latin 
League, at the battle of Vesuvius. 

That the practice of dismounting large bodies of men-at-arms, 
which was so prevalent on the continent in this century, was 
not unknown in England we have ample evidence. The 
Lancastrian loss at Northampton, we are told, was excessive, 
'because the knights had sent their horses to the rear' and 
could not escape. Similarly we hear of Warwick dismounting 
to lead a charge at Towton, and again — but on less certain 
authority — at Barnet. This custom explains the importance of 
the pole-axe in the knightly equipment of the fifteenth century : 
it was the weapon specially used by the horsemen who had 
descended to fight on foot. Instances of its use in this way 
need not be multiplied ; we may, however, mention the incident 
which of all others seems most to have impressed the chroniclers 
in the fight of Edgecott-by-Banbury. Sir Richard Herbert 
' valiantly acquitted himself in that, on foot and with his pole-axe 
in his hand, he twice by main force passed through the battle of 
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his adversaries, and without any mortal wound returned.' The 
engagement at which this feat of arms was performed was one 
notable as a renewed attempt of spearmen to stand against a 
mixed force of archers and cavalry. The Yorkists were utterly 
destitute of light troops, their bowmen having been drawn off 
by their commander, Lord Stafford, in a fit of pique, so that 
Pembroke and his North Welsh troops were left unsupported. 
The natural result followed : in spite of the strong position 
of the king's men, the rebels 1 by force of archery caused them 
quickly to descend from the hill into the valley V where they 
were ridden down as they retreated in disorder by the Northern 
horse. 

Throughout the whole of the war artillery was in common 
use by both parties. Its employment was decisive at the fights 
of Tewkesbury and ' Lose-coat Field/ We also hear of it at 
Barnet and Northampton, as also in the sieges of the Northern 
fortresses in 1462-63. Its efficiency was recognised far more 
than that of smaller fire-arms, of which we find very scant 
mention 2 . The long-bow still retained its supremacy over the 
arquebus, and had yet famous fields to win, notably that of 
Flodden, where the old manoeuvres of Falkirk were repeated by 
both parties, and the pikemen of the Lowlands were once more 
shot down by the archers of Cheshire and Lancashire. As late 
as the reign of Edward VI we find Rett's insurgents beating, 
by the rapidity of their archery-fire, a corps of German hackbut- 
men whom the government had sent against them. Nor was 
the bow entirely extinct as a national weapon even in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. Further, however, than the end of the great 
English Civil War of the. fifteenth century, it is not our task to 
trace its use. 

The direct influence of English methods of warfare on the 
• general current of European military science ends with the final 

1 Grafton. 

8 Edward IV is said to have had in his employment in 1470 a small 
corps of Germans with * hand-guns.' Better known is the band of 2000 
hackbut-men which the Earl of Lincoln brought to Stoke in 1487. The 
name of their leader, Martin Schwart, survives in the ballads of the day. 
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loss of dominion in France in the years 1450-53. From that 
period the occasions of contact which had once been so frequent 
become rare and unimportant. The Wars of the Roses kept 
the English soldier at home, and after their end the pacific 
policy of Henry VII tended to the same result. Henry VIII 
exerted an influence on Continental politics by diplomacy and 
subsidies rather than by his barren and infrequent expeditions, 
while in the second half of the century the peculiar character- 
istics of the English army of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century had passed away, in the general change and transforma- 
tion of the forms of the Art of War. 



VII. 

Conclusion. 

We have now discussed at length the two systems of tactics 
which played the chief part in revolutionising the Art of War in 
Europe. The one has been traced from Morgarten to Bicocca, 
the other from Falkirk to Formigny, anii it has been shown 
how the ascendancy of each was at last checked by the de- 
velopment of new forms of military efficiency among those 
against whom it was directed. While ascribing to the pikemen 
of Switzerland and the English archery the chief part in the 
overthrow of feudal cavalry — and to no small extent in that of 
feudalism itself — we must not forget that the same work was 
simultaneously being wrought out by other methods in other 
quarters of Europe. 

Prominent among the experiments directed to this end was 
that of Zisca and his captains, in the great Hussite wars of the 
first half of the fifteenth century. In Bohemia the new military 
departure was the result of social and religious convulsions. A 
gallant nation had risen in arms, stirred at once by outraged 
patriotism and by spiritual zeal ; moved by a desire to drive the 
intruding German beyond the Erzgebirge, but moved even more 
by dreams of universal brotherhood, and of a kingdom of right- 
eousness to be established by the sword. All Bohemia was 
ready to march, but still it was not apparent how the overwhelm- 
ing strength of Germany was to be met. If the fate of the 
struggle had depended on the lances of the Tzech nobility it 
would have been hopeless : they could put into the field only 
tens to oppose to the thousands of German feudalism. The 
undisciplined masses of peasants and burghers who accompanied 
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them would, under the old tactical arrangements, have fared no 
better than the infantry of Flanders had fared at Rosbecque. 
But the problem of utilising those strong and willing arms fell 
into the hands of a man of genius. John Zisca of Trocnov had 
acquired military experience and hatred of Germany while 
fighting in the ranks of the Poles against the Teutonic knights. 
He saw clearly that to lead into the field men wholly untrained, 
and rudely armed with iron-shod staves, flails, and scythes fixed 
to poles, would be madness. The Bohemians had neither a 
uniform equipment nor a national system of tactics : their only 
force lay in their religious and national enthusiasm, which was 
strong enough to make all differences vanish on the day of 
battle, so that the wildest fanatics were content to combine and 
to obey when once the foe came in sight. It was evident that 
the only chance for the Hussites was to stand upon the defen- 
sive, till they had gauged their enemies' military efficiency and 
learnt to handle their own arms. Accordingly we hear of 
intrenchments being everywhere thrown up, and towns being 
put in a state of defence during the first months of the war. But 
this was not all ; in his Eastern campaigns Zisca had seen a 
military device which he thought might be developed and turned 
to account. There prevailed among the Russians and Lithu- 
anians a custom of surrounding every encampment by a portable 
barricade of beams and stakes, which could be taken to pieces 
and transferred from position to position. The Russian princes 
habitually utilised in their wars such a structure, which they 
called a ' goliaigorod ' or moving fortress. Zisca's development 
of this system consisted in substituting for the beams and stakes 
a line of waggons, at first merely such as the country-side 
supplied, but afterwards constructed specially for military 
purposes, and fitted with hooks and chains by which they 
were fastened one to another \ It was evident that these war- 
waggons, when once placed in order, would be impregnable to a 
cavalry charge : however vigorous the impetus of the mail-clad 

1 For an excellent description of Hussite tactics, see Denis, Hus et la 
Guerre des Hussites. 
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knight might be, it would not carry him through oaken planks 
and iron links. The onset of the German horseman being the 
chief thing which the Hussites had to dread, the battle was half 
won when a method of resisting it had been devised. With the 
German infantry they were competent to deal without any 
elaborate preparation. It might be thought that Zisca's inven- 
tion would have condemned the Bohemians to adhere strictly to 
the defensive in the whole campaign, as well as in each engage- 
ment in it : this, however, was not the case. When fully worked 
out, the system assumed a remarkable shape. There was 
organized a special corps of waggoners, on whose efficiency 
everything depended : they were continually drilled, and taught 
to manoeuvre their vehicles witji accuracy and promptness. At 
the word of command, we are told, they would form a circle, a 
square, or a triangle, and then rapidly disengage their teams, 
thus leaving the waggons in proper position, and only needing 
to be chained together. This done, they took up their position 
in the centre of the enclosure. The organization of the whole 
army was grounded on the waggon as a unit : to each was told 
off, besides the driver, a band of about twenty men, of whom 
part were pike-men and flail-men, while the remainder were 
armed with missile weapons. The former ranged themselves 
behind the chains which joined waggon to waggon, the latter 
stood in the vehicles and fired down on the enemy. From the 
first Zisca set himself to introduce fire-arms among the Bohe- 
mians : at length nearly a third of them were armed with 1 hand- 
guns/ while a strong train of artillery accompanied every force. 

A Hussite army in movement had its regular order of march. 
Wherever the country was open enough it formed five parallel 
columns. In the centre marched the cavalry and artillery, to 
each side of them two divisions of waggons accompanied by 
their complements of infantry. The two outer divisions were 
longer than the two which marched next the horsemen and the 
guns. The latter were intended—in the case of a sudden attack 
— to form the front and rear of a great oblong, of which the longer 
divisions were to compose the sides. To enable the shorter 
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columns to wheel, one forward and the other backward, no great 
time would be required, and if the few necessary minutes were 
obtained, the Hussite order of battle stood complete. To such 
perfection and accuracy w'as the execution of this manoeuvre 
brought, that we are assured that a Bohemian army would 
march right into the middle of a German host, so as to separate 
division from division, and yet find time to throw itself into its 
normal formation just as the critical moment arrived. The 
only real danger was from artillery fire, which might shatter the 
line of carts : but the Hussites were themselves so well provided 
with cannon that they could usually silence the opposing bat- 
teries. Never assuredly were the tactics of the ' laager ' carried 
to such perfection; were the records of the Hussite victories 
not before us, we should have hesitated to believe that the 
middle ages could have produced a system whose success 
depended* so entirely on that power of orderly movement 
which is usually claimed as the peculiar characteristic of modern 
armies. 

But in the Bohemia of the fifteenth century, just as in the 
England of the seventeenth, fanaticism led to rigid discipline, 
not to disorder. The whole country, we are assured, was 
divided into two lists of parishes, which alternately put their 
entire adult population in the field. While the one half fought, 
the other remained at home, charged with the cultivation of 
their own and their neighbours' lands. A conscription law of 
the most sweeping kind, which made every man a soldier, was 
thus in force, and it becomes possible to understand the large 
numbers of the armies put into the field by a state of no great 
extent. 

Zisca's first victories were to his enemies so unexpected and 
% so marvellous, that they inspired a feeling of consternation. 
The disproportion of numbers and the inexperience of the 
Hussites being taken into consideration, they were indeed 
surprising. But instead of abandoning their stereotyped feudal 
tactics, to whose inability to cope with any new form of military 
efficiency the defeats were really due, the Germans merely tried 
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to raise larger armies, and sent them to incur the same fate as 
the first host which Sigismund had led against Prague. But 
the engagements only grew more decisive as Zisca fully de- 
veloped his tactical methods. Invasion after invasion was a 
failure, because, when once the Bohemians came in sight, the 
German leaders could not induce their troops to stand firm. 
The men utterly declined to face the flails and pikes of their 
enemies, even when the latter advanced far beyond their ram- 
part of waggons, and assumed the offensive. The Hussites 
were consequently so exalted with the confidence of their own 
invincibility, that they undertook, and often successfully carried 
out, actions of the most extraordinary temerity. Relying on 
the terror which they inspired, small bodies would attack 
superior numbers when every military consideration was against 
them, and yet would win the day. Bands only a few thousand 
strong sallied forth from the natural fortress formed by the 
Bohemian mountains, and wasted Bavaria, Meissen, Thuringia, 
and Silesia, almost without hindrance. They returned in safety, 
their war-waggons laden with the spoil of Eastern Germany, 
and leaving a broad track of desolation behind them. Long 
after Zisca's death the prestige of his tactics remained un- 
diminished, and his successors were able to accomplish feats 
of war which would have appeared incredible in the first years 
of the war. 

When at last the defeat of the Taborites took place, it re- 
sulted from the dissensions of the Bohemians themselves, not 
from the increased efficiency of their enemies. The battle of 
Lipan, where Procopius fell and the extreme party were crushed, 
was a victory won not by the Germans, but by the more mod- 
erate sections of the Tzech nation. The event of the fight 
indicates at once the weak spot of Hussite tactics, and the 
tremendous self-confidence of the Taborites. After Procopius 
had repelled the first assaults on his circle of waggons, his men 
— forgetting that they had to do not with the panic-stricken 
hosts of their old enemies, but with their own former comrades, 
— left their defences and charged the retreating masses. They 
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were accustomed to see the manoeuvre succeed against the 
terrorized Germans, and forgot that it was only good when 
turned against adversaries whose spirit was entirely broken. 
In itself an advance meant the sacrifice of all the benefits of a 
system of tactics which was essentially defensive. The weak- 
ness in fact of v the device of the waggon-fortress was that, 
although securing the repulse of the enemy, it gave no oppor- 
tunity for following up that success, if he was wary and retreated 
in good order. This however was not a reproach to the in- 
ventor of the system, for Zisca had originally to seek not for 
the way to win decisive victories, but for the way to avoid 
crushing defeats. At Lipan the moderate party had been 
beaten back but not routed. Accordingly when the Taborites 
came out into the open field, the retreating masses turned to 
fight, while a cavalry reserve which far outnumbered the horse- 
men of Procopius, rode in between the circle of waggons and 
the troops which had left it. Thus three-quarters of the Taborite 
army were caught and surrounded in the plain, where they were 
cut to pieces by the superior numbers of the enemy. Only the 
few thousands who had remained behind within the waggon- 
fortress succeeded in escaping. Thus was demonstrated the 
incompleteness for military purposes of a system which had 
been devised as a political necessity, not as an infallible recipe 
for victory. 

The moral of the fight of Lipan was indeed the same as the 
moral of the' fight of Hastings. Purely defensive tactics are 
hopeless when opposed by a commander of ability and resource, 
who is provided with steady troops. If the German princes 
had been generals and the German troops well-disciplined, the 
careers of Zisca and Procopius would have been impossible. 
Bad strategy and panic combined to make the Hussites seem 
invincible. When, however, they were met by rational tactics 
they were found to be no less liable to the logic of war than 
other men. 

Long before the flails and hand-guns of Zisca's infantry had 
turned to rout the chivalry of Germany, another body of foot- 
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soldiers had won the respect of Eastern Europe. On the battle- 
fields of the Balkan Peninsula the Slav and the Magyar had 
learned to dread the slave -soldiery of the Ottoman Sultans. 
Kossova had suggested and Nicopolis had proved that the day 
of the unquestioned supremacy of the horseman was gone in 
the East as much as in the West. The Janissaries of Murad 
and Bayezid had stood firm before desperate cavalry charges, 
and beaten them off with loss. It is curious to recognize in the 
East the tactics which had won the battles of Crecy and Agin- 
court. The Janissaries owed their successes to precisely the 
same causes as the English archer. Their great weapon was 
the bow, not indeed the long-bow of the West, but nevertheless 
a very efficient arm. Still more notable is it that they carried 
the stakes which formed part of the equipment of the English 
bowman, and planted them before their line whenever an assault 
by cavalry was expected. Again and again — notably at Nico- 
polis and Varna — do we hear of the impetuous charge which 
had ridden down the rest of the Turkish array, failing at last 
before the ' palisade ' of the Janissaries, and the deadly fire of 
arrows from behind it. The rest of the Janissary's equipment 
was very simple : he carried no defensive arms, and wore only a 
pointed felt cap and a flowing grey tunic reaching to the knees. 
Besides his bow and quiver he bore a scimitar at his side and a 
' handjar ' or long knife in his waist-cloth. Though their dis- 
ciplined fanaticism made them formidable foes in close combat, 
it was not for that kind of fighting that the Janissaries were 
designed. When we find them storming a breach or leading 
a charge, they were going beyond their own province. Their 
entire want of armour would alone have sufficed to show that 
they were not designed for hand-to-hand contests, and it is 
a noteworthy fact that they could never be induced to take 
to the use of the pike. Like the English archery, they were 
used either in defensive positions or to supplement the employ- 
ment of cavalry. Eastern hosts ever since the days of the 
Parthians had consisted of great masses of horsemen, and their 
weakness had always lain in the want of some steadier force 
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to form the nucleus of resistance and the core of the army. 
Cavalry can only act on the offensive, yet every general is 
occasionally compelled to take the defensive. The Ottomans, 
however, were enabled to solve the problem of producing an 
army efficient for both alike, when once Orchan had armed and 
trained the Janissaries. The Timariot horsemen who formed 
the bulk of the Turkish army differed little from the cavalry of 
other Oriental states. Not unfrequently they suffered defeats ; 
Shah Ismail's Persian cavaliers rode them down at Tchaldiran, 
and the Mamelukes broke them at Radama. If it had been 
with his feudal horse alone that the Turkish Sultan had faced 
the chivalry of the West, there is little reason to suppose that 
the conquest of the Balkan Peninsula would ever have been 
effected. Attacked in its own home the Hungarian — perhaps 
even the Servian — state could in the fourteenth century put into 
the field armies equal in numbers and individually superior to 
the Ottoman horsemen \ But the Servian and the Hungarian, 
like the Persian and the Mameluke, did not possess any solid 
and trustworthy body of infantry. To face the disciplined array 
of the Janissaries they had only the chaotic and half-armed 
hordes of the national levy. To this we must ascribe the 
splendid successes of the Sultans : however the tide of battle 
might fluctuate, the Janissaries would stand like a rock behind 
their stakes, and it was almost unknown that they should be 
broken. Again and again they saved the fortune of the day : 
at those few fights where they could not, they at least died 
in their ranks, and saved the honour of their corps. At the 
disaster of Angora they continued to struggle long after the rest 
of the Turkish army had dispersed, and were at last exter- 
minated rather than beaten. No steadier troops could have 
been found in any part of Europe. 

* Perhaps the most interesting of Ottoman fights from the 
tactician's point of view was the second battle of Kossova 
(1448). This was not — like Varna or Mohacs— an ill-advised 

1 At the first battle of Kossova we know that the allied Servians and 
Bosnians outnumbered the Turks. 
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attempt to break the Turkish line by. a headlong onset. John 
Huniades, whom long experience had made familiar with the 
tactics of his enemy, endeavoured to turn against Sultan Murad 
his own usual scheme. To face the Janissaries he drew up in 
his centre a strong force of German infantry, armed with the 
hand-guns whose use the Hussites had introduced. On the 
wings the chivalry of Hungary were destined to cope with the 
masses of the Timariot cavalry. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, the two centres faced each other for long hours, neither 
advancing, but each occupied in thinning the enemy's ranks, 
the one with the arbalest-bolt, the other with the bullet. Mean- 
while on the wings desperate cavalry charges succeeded each 
other, till on the second day the Wallachian allies of Huniades 
gave way -before the superior numbers of the Ottomans and the 
Christian centre had to draw off and retire. So desperate had 
the fighting been, that half the Hungarian army and a third 
of that of Murad was left upon the field. The tactical meaning 
of the engagement was plain : good infantry could make a long 
resistance to the Ottoman arms, even if they could not secure 
the victory. The lesson however was not fully realized, and it 
was not till the military revolution of the sixteenth century that 
infantry was destined to take the prominent part in withstanding 
the Ottoman. The landsknechts and hackbut-men of Charles V 
and Ferdinand of Austria proved much more formidable foes to 
the Sultans than the gallant but undisciplined light cavalry 1 of 
Hungary. This was to a great extent due to the perfection of 
pike-tactics in the West. The Turks, whose infantry could 
never be induced to adopt that weapon 2 , relied entirely on their 
firearms, and were checked by the combination of pike and 
hackbut. 

It is noticeable that the Janissaries took to the use of the 
firelock at a comparatively early date. It may have been in 
consequence of the effectiveness of Huniades* hand-guns at 

1 Already since the middle of the 15th century known as ' Hussars.' 

2 Montecuculi notes that even in his day far into the 1 7th century, the 
Turk had not yet taken to the pike. 
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Kossova, that we find them discarding the arbalest in favour of 
the newer weapon. But at any rate the Ottoman had fully 
accomplished the change long before it had been finally carried 
out in Europe, and nearly a century earlier than the nations of 
the further East \ 

In recognizing the full importance of cannon the Sultans 
were equally in advance of their times. The capture of Con- 
stantinople by Mahomet II was probably the first event of 
supreme importance whose result was determined by the power 
of artillery. The lighter guns of previous years had never 
accomplished any feat comparable in its results to that which 
was achieved by the siege-train of the Conqueror. Some 
decades later we find the Janissaries' line of arquebuses sup- 
ported by the fire of field-pieces, often brought forward in great 
numbers, and chained together so as to prevent cavalry charg- 
ing down the intervals between the guns 2 . This device is said 
to have been employed with great success against an enemy 
superior in the numbers of his horsemen, alike at Dolbek and 
Tchaldiran. 

The ascendency of the Turkish arms was finally terminated 
by the conjunction of several causes. Of these the chief was 
the rise in central Europe of standing armies composed for the 
most part of disciplined infantry. But it is no less undoubted 
that much was due to the fact that the Ottomans after the reign 
of Soliman fell behind their contemporaries in readiness to keep 
up with the advance of military skill, a change which may be 
connected with the gradual transformation of the Janissaries 
from a corps into a caste. It should also be remembered that 
the frontier of Christendom was now covered not by one isolated 
fortress of supreme importance, such as Belgrade had been, but 
by a double and triple line of strong towns, whose existence 
made it hard for the Turks to advance with rapidity, or to reap 

1 The arquebus and cannon were novelties to the Mamelukes as late 
as 1 51 7, if we are to trust the story of Kait Bey. 

2 Richard III of England is said to have adopted this expedient at 
Bosworth. 
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any such results from success in a single battle or siege as had 
been possible in the previous century. 

On the warfare of the other nations of Eastern Europe it will 
not be necessary to dwell. The military history of Russia, 
though interesting in itself, exercised no influence on the 
general progress of the Art of War. With the more important 
development of new tactical methods in South- Western Europe 
we have already dealt, when describing the Spanish infantry in 
the chapter devoted to the Swiss and their enemies. 

All the systems of real weight and consideration have now been 
discussed. In the overthrow of the supremacy of feudal cavalry 
the tactics of the shock and the tactics of the missile had each 
played their part : which had been the more effective it would be 
hard to say. Between them however the task had been successfully 
accomplished. The military strength of that system which had 
embraced all Europe in its cramping fetters, had been shattered 
to atoms. Warlike efficiency was the attribute no longer of a 
class but of whole nations ; and war had ceased to be an 
occupation in which feudal chivalry found its pleasure, and the 
rest of society its ruin. The 'Art of War* had become once 
more a living reality, a matter not of tradition but of experiment, 
and the vigorous sixteenth century was rapidly adding to it new 
forms and variations. The middle ages were at last over, and 
the stirring and scientific spirit of the modern world was work- 
ing a transformation in military matters, which was to make 
the methods of mediaeval war seem even further removed from 
the strategy of our own century, than are the operations of the 
ancients in the great days of Greece and Rome. 



THE END. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
SEXTUS JULIUS FRONT INUS 1 

Of the details of the life of Frontinus we are but 
scantily informed. His personality, as will be shown, 
stands out in his works in no ambiguous fashion, but 
the events of his career, so far as we can glean 
them, are few, disjointed and indefinite. Even the 
vear of his birth is not known, but since Tacitus 2 
speaks of him as praetor urbanus in the year 70 A.n., 
we may infer that lie was born not far from the year 
35. 

Of his family and of his birthplace we know as 
little. His family name, Julius, and the fact that he 
held the office of water commissioner, which, as he 
tells us, 3 was from olden times administered by the 
most eminent men of the State, would point to 
patrician descent. His writings on surveying, 4 so 
far as we have knowledge of them, betray the 
teachings of the Alexandrian school of mathematics, 
especially of Hero of Alexandria, and it is not 
unlikely that he was educated in that city. 

He was three times elected consul, first in 73 or 

1 The biographical sketch here given is taken largely from 
Professor Bennett's article, "A Roman Waring" {Atlantic 
Monthly, March 1902), to which the reader is referred for a 
fuller and very sympathetic account of Frontinus as water 
commissioner, and from Herschel's Life and Works of 
Front in us. 

2 Hist iv. 39. 3 De AquU, I, p. 331. 4 Cf. p. xviii. 
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74, 1 again in 98/ and a third time in 100. 3 After his 
first incumbency of this office, he was dispatched to 
Britain as provincial governor. 4 In this post, as 
Tacitus 5 tells us, Frontinus fully sustained the tra- 
ditions established by an able predecessor, Ce rial is, 
and proved himself equal to the difficult emergencies 
with which he was called upon to cope. lie sub- 
dued the Silurcs, a powerful and warlike tribe of 
Wales, and with the instinct for public improvements 
which dominated his whole career, at once began in 
the conquered district the construction of a highway, 
named from him the Via Julia, the course of which 
can still be made out, and some of whose ancient 
pavement, it is thought, may still be seen. 6 

From this provincial post he returned to Home in 
78, after which the next twenty years of his life are 
a blank. But to this period, from his forty-third to 
his sixty-second year, we attribute a large part of 
his writings. His treatise on the Art of War 7 may 
have been written immediately after his return from 
Britain in 78. His Strategemata is assigned by Gun- 
dermann to the years 84-9G. 8 Within this period 

1 C. Xipperdey, Opuscula (Berlin, 1877), p. 520 ff., places 
ihe date of his first consulship in 73. 

2 C.l.L. iii. 2, p. 862 ; Mart. X. xlviii. 20. 

3 C.l.L. via. 7066; vi. 2222. 

4 His exact tenure of office there is uncertain. Cf. K. 
Huhner, Die romisehen Legalcn von Britannien. Rhein. Mus. 
xii. (1857), p. -">2 ; Nipperdey, Opuscula, loc. cit. 

5 Agricola, xvii: sustinuitque molem Julias Frontinus, vir 
Magnus, quantum liccbat, validainque et pugnacem Sthimm 
yentem armis subegit, super vir lutein hostium locorvm quoque 
dijTicuUates eluctatus. 

6 Cf. Win. Camden, Britannia, iii. p. 113: 1). Williams, 
History of Monmouthshire, p. 36 IT. 

7 Cf. p. xviii. 8 Cf. p. xx. 
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also his services as Augur doubtless began, an office 
in which the younger Plinv succeeded him at his 
death in 103 or 104. 1 

In 97 lie was appointed to the post of water com- 
missioner, the office whose management gives him 
probably his best title to eminence, and during the 
tenure of this he wrote the De Aqitis. The office of 
water commissioner he held presumably until his 
death. 

The De A (pus is primarily a valuable repository of 
information concerning the aqueducts of Rome. But 
it is much more than that. It gives us a picture of 
the faithful public servant, charged with immense 
responsibility, called suddenly to an office that had 
long been a sinecure and wretchedly mismanaged, 
confronted with abuses and corruption of long stand- 
ing, and yet administering his charge with an eye 
only to the public service and an economical use of 
the public funds. It is this aspect of the De Aquis 
which lends it, despite its generally technical nature 
and its absolute lack of stylistic charm, a certain 
literary character. It depicts a man ; it depicts 
motives and ideals, the springs of conduct. 

The administration of which Frontinus was a part 
was essentially one of municipal reform. Nerva 
and Trajan alike aimed to correct the abuses and 
favouritism of the preceding regime. They not only 
chose able and devoted assistants in their new 
policy ; they themselves set good examples for 
imitation. 

In Frontinus they found a loyal and zealous 
champion of their reforms. Realizing the import- 
ance of his office, he proceeded to the study of its 

1 Cf. Pliny, Ephi. IV, viii. 3 ; x. xiii. 
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details with the spirit of the true investigator, dis- 
playing at all times a scrupulous honesty and fidelity. 
Were one asked to point out, in all Roman history, 
another such example of civic virtue and conscientious 
performance of simple duty, it would be difficult to 
know where to find it. Men of genius, courage, 
patriotism are not lacking, but examples are few of 
men who laboured with such whole-souled devotion 
in the performance of homely duty, the reward for 
which could certainly not be large, and might possi- 
bly not exceed the approval of one's own conscience. 

In Martial 1 we have a picture of Frontinus spend- 
ing his leisure days in a delightful environment. 
Pliny 2 writes of appealing to him as one well 
qualified to help to settle a legal dispute. In the 
preface to an essay on farming 3 which Frontinus 
wrote, it is stated that he was interrupted in his 
writing by being obliged to serve as a soldier, and it 
is thought that this may have been on the occasion 
of Trajan's expedition against the Dacians in 99 ; 
this, however, is pure conjecture. 

Near Oppenheim in Germany has been found an 
inscription 4 dedicated by Julia Frontina, presumably 

1 x. lviii. 1-0; 

Anxuris aequorei plavidos, Frontine, recess as, 
it propius Baias, litoncunque do mum, 

et quod inhumanae cancro fervcnte cicadae 
non novere nem us, jiumineosquc lacus 

dum colui, doctas tecum cclcbrare vacabat 
Pieridas ; nunc nos maxima Roma terit. 

2 Epist. v. i. 5 : adhibui in consilium duos quos tunc cicitas 
nostra spectatissimos habuit, CorcUium ct Frontinum* 

3 Cf. p. xviii. 

* Cf. A. Dederich, Zeitschr. fur die Alterthu?ns-\Yisscnschaft t 
vi. (1S39), p. 841. 
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the daughter of Frontinus; its date is supposed to 
be about Si. Another inscription near the ancient 
Vetera Castra 1 is dedicated to Jupiter, Juno and 
Minerva in recognition of the recovery from illness 
of Sextus Julius Frontinus; and there is also a lead 
pipe, said to have been found near the modern Via 
Tiburtina, inscribed SEXTIULIFROXTIXL 

Pliny 2 has preserved for us a saving of Frontinus, 
£f Remembrance will endure if the life shall have 
merited it," and the truth of the words is most aptly 
exemplified in the case of their author. Rich and 
valuable as is his treatise, the De Aquis, in facts 
relating to the administration of ancient aqueducts, 
it is the personality of the writer that one loves to 
contemplate, his sturdy honesty, his conscientious 
devotion to the duties of his office, ins patient 
attention to details, his loyal attachment to the 
sovereign whom he delighted to serve, his willing 
labours in behalf of the people whose convenience, 
comfort and safety he aimed to promote. We sym- 
pathize with him in his proud boast 3 that by his 
reforms he has not only made the city cleaner, but 
the air purer, and has removed the causes of pesti- 
lence that had formerly given the city such a bad 
repute ; and we can easily pardon the Roman Philis- 
tinism with which j after enumerating the lengths 
and courses of the several aqueducts, lie inquires in 
a burst of enthusiasm, 4 ef Who will venture to com- 

1 A Roman camp on the Rhine, now Birten or Xanthen. 

2 Epist. IX. xix. 1, G: addis etiam melius rectiusqae Fron* 
tinnm, quod retucrit omnino monumtntum sibi fieri. Vctuil 
ezstrui jnonumentum ; scd quifacs verlis ? *' Impcnsa monu- 
menli superracua est ; memorianostri durabit, si vita meruimus, 

3 Cf. Dc Aquix, SS, p. 417. 

4 Cf. De Aquis, 16, p. 357. 
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pare with these mighty works the pyramids or the 
useless though famous works of the Greeks?" A 
thorough Roman of the old school, he lias surely by 
his life, as revealed in the De Aquis, abundantly 
merited the remembrance whieh posterity has 
accorded and will long continue to accord him. 

The works of Frontinus are all of a technical 
nature, written, as he tells us, 1 partly for his own 
instruction, and partly for the advantage of others. 
The first of these was probably a treatise on the Art 
of Surveying, of whieh fragments are extant. It 
consisted originally of two books, and the excerpts, 
collected by Lachmann, 2 treat the following subjects : 
de agrorum (jualifale, de controceniis, de liinitibits, de 
con t rover siis agrorum. The work is known to us 
principally through the codex Arcerianus at Wolfen- 
biittel, dating probably from the sixth or not later 
than the seventh century, which appears to have 
been a book used by the Roman State employees 
and contains treatises on Roman law and land 
surveying, including some pages of Frontinus. 
Various citations in other authors from this work 
of Frontinus point to the latter as a pioneer in this 
practical work of the Roman surveyor, and to his 
writings as the standard authority for many years. 

The composition by Frontinus of a military work 
of a theoretical nature is attested first by his own 
words in the preface to his Sfrafegewa/a, 3 and also by 

1 De AquiSy Pref. 2, p. 333. 

2 Die Sehtiften der rom. Feldmcsser^ Berlin, 1S4S, lSo'2. Cf. 
also M. Cantor, Die rom. A grim disown uvd ihre Stcllung in 
der Gesch. der Fehimesskwut , Leipzig, 187o. 

3 Cum ad instruendnm ret mihtaris scieniiam unus ex 
nuimro studiosorum eius acccsserim eique destinato, quantum 
cura nostra vahrif, satisfceissc visus sim, etc. 
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statements of Aelian, 1 a late contemporary, and of 
Vegetans, 2 who wrote on the Art of War some three 
centuries later. This treatise is wholly lost, except 
in so far as Vegetius may have incorporated it in his 
own work. 

The Slralegemata, presumably following the lost 
work on the Art of War, which it was designed to 
supplement, narrates varied instances of successful 
stratagems, which illustrate the rules of military 
science, and which may serve to foster in other 
generals the power of conceiving and executing like 
deeds. 3 As it has come down to us, this work 
consists of four books, three of them written by 
Frontinus, the fourth by an author of unknown 
identity. 4 These four books were still further 
increased by additional examples, interpolated here 
and there throughout the work. 

Such is Gundermann's conclusion, resulting 
from his own investigations 5 added to those of 

1 Dc Inst mend is Aciebus t Pref. : traph. $>povr ivy r&v imo-nficvv 
viraTiKa>i> i]u4pas rivas dtirpi^a, 5o|aj> ant^ve^Kafx^vcp T€p\ ri,v iv 
TOiS iroXttxois i/nreiplav . . . tiipov ouk iAarroPa (jizovZ)]V $x oi/Ta 
els T7}V irapa to?? "EA\7}<ti T€0€a>p7j^ieV*p /xddi)(Tii'. 

2 Dc He Militari, i. S : compulit ? vol tit is auctoribus ca me in 
hoc opusculo fidclissimc diccrc, quae Cato Me Censor ius dc 
dhdplina militari scripsit, quae Cornelius Celsus, quae 
Frontinus pcrstringenda duxerunl ; and ii. 3: nam unius 
aetatis sunt, quae for -titer Jiitnt ; quae vero pro utilitate rci 
publicac scribuntur, aetcrna sunt, Ich m fecerunt alii eomplurcs, 
scd pvaceiput Frontinus, divo Traiano ab eius modi eomprobatus 
industria. 3 Cf. Strat. Pref. p. 3. 

4 E. Fritze, P. Estonians and F. Kortz dissent from this 
view and claim the fourth book also for Frontinus. Cf. also 
note 6 on p. xxii. 

5 G. (Jundermann, Qaaestiones de Iuli Frontini Strotcgc- 
maton Libris, Fleekeisen Jahrb. Supplemented. 1G (1SS8), 
p. 313. 
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Wachsmuth 1 and WijllHin.- From internal e\idenee 
Gundennann places the composition of" the first 
three books between 81 and 90, basing this inference 
upon references to Domitian, who is repeatedly 
called Germanicus. 3 a title not given to him until 
after Ins expedition against the Germans in S3, and 
who is nowhere called divux, as is Vespasian in the 
Strttlegemala* and Nerva in the J)e Aquis 9 $ so that 
the composition of the work evidently fell within the 
lifetime of Doniitian. The dating of the fourth 
book is a matter of conjecture. Wachsinuth assigned 
it to the fourth or fifth century? believing it the 
work of a hull mngister, who compiled it when seek- 
ing examples suitable for deelamationesoT controversial'. 
Wolfflin saw no reason to dissent from this conclusion. 
Gundermann, while admitting that there is no argu- 
ment to prove that it was not written then, — except 
that if this view is correct, the pseudo-Frontinus 
must have imitated the purer speech of Frontinus 
snmmo studio, — thinks that its composition belongs 
rather to the beginning of the second century, and 
that its author was a student of rhetoric who lived 
not long after Frontinus, a dull man who did not 
weigh the value of his sources in his compilation. 
Gundermann cites iv. iii. 14 to support his theory, 
but Wachsmuth would transpose this example to 
the second book as being applicable to Frontinus 
himself. Schanz 6 enters into the controversy and 

1 C. Wachsmuth, Veber die UnnehtheU des vierten Bitchs 
drr Frontinschca Strategemata, Rhein. Mas. xv. (1860), p. .574. 

2 E. WnlflHn, Front ins Kriegslisten, Hermes, ix. (1^7">), p. 
7*2. 3 Cf. i i. 8 ; ii. iii. *J3 ; n. xi. 7. 

4 Cf. n. i. 17. 5 Cf. 10-2. 

0 M. Schanz, /if^ Frontins Kricydisten, Philol. xlviii. (l^SJ* , 
p. G74. 
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savs that the language of the fourth book con- 
clusively refutes Wachsmuth's view; he submits 
instead the theory that the author of this book was 
a contemporary of Frontinus, the officer to whom the 
Linsrones 1 submitted in 70 a.d.. who drew Ins 
examples from Frontinus and other sources, and that 
a third person joined the two works, wrote a preface 
for the fourth book, and added to the preface of the 
first book. This hypothesis, lie thinks, removes 
the troublesome problem of duplicates, 2 which could 
easily creep in with a third reader somewhat 
superficially handling new material. 

The points of dissimilarity between the first three 
books and the fourth are treated in detail by 
Wachsmuth, and even more exhaustively by WolfHin. 
The two works differ first of all in the plan followed 
by their respective authors. Frontinus in his pre- 
face 3 outlines the arrangement which he proposes 
to follow in presenting examples: in the first book 
he will give illustrations of stratagems employed 
before the battle begins ; in the second, those that 
refer to the battle itself and that tend to effect the 
complete subjugation of the enemy ; the third will 
contain stratagems connected with sieges and the 
raising of sieves. To this arrangement the titles of 
the chapters in the first three books conform, whereas 
the headings of the chapters in the fourth book give 
no suggestion of historical stratagems, but belong 
rather, as Waehsmuth says, to a milifarisches Moral- 
hiichlebi, Stewechius, for this reason, conjectured 
that this fourth book might be Frontinus's theoretical 
work, but its preface controverts this idea. 



1 Cf. iv. iii. 14. 

3 Cf. p. .">. 



2 Cf. p. xxv. 
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In his further proof of the spurious diameter of 
the fourth book, Waehsmuth points out that of the 
duplicate illustrations found throughout the entire 
work, 1 all but one occur in Hook IV. ; he notes also 
that the examples in this book are drawn much 
more largely from Valerius Maximus than are those 
of the earlier books, and that several of its titles 
correspond to titles employed by Valerius Maximus, 2 
and he further proceeds to cite thirty-two passages, 3 
which he claims are taken almost verbatim from that 
author. He contrasts the use of such words as 
truditur, fertur, divitur* which he claims are found 
in no genuine example in the first three books, 
with the constat* of the true Frontinus, who 
wuuld regard illustrations of unsafe tradition as 
of little benefit to the generals whom he wished 
to instruct. 6 

Waehsmuth finds traces of the pseudo-Frontinus 
in the fourth paragraph of the preface to Book I., 
which are designed to pave the way for the fourth 
book, where the arrpaTrjyiKa outnumber the (rrpaTqyrj- 

1 Cf. p. xxv. 

2 i.e. chapters i., hi., v. vi. Cf. Val. Max. if. vii ; 
iv. iii. ; vi. v. ; in. viii. ; IV. i. 

3 i.e. IV : i. 1, 2, 13, 17, 18, 23. 26, 31, 32, 38, 39, 40, 42, 
44, 40; iii. 1, 3, 12 ; iv. 1,2; v. 4, 13, 14, 15, 10, 17, 20, 23 ; 
vi. 3 ; vii. 20, 30, 39. 

4 Cf iv : i. 1 ; i. 3; ii. 1 ; iii. 1, 10, 11 ; v. 13, 14; vii. 4. 

5 Cf. II. i. 13 ; 11. iii. 21. 

6 H. M. Connor, in an appendix to her thesis, A Study of 
the Syntax of the Stratcgemata of Frontinus (Ithaca. 1921), 
makes a comparative study of the syntactical uses of the 
first three books and the fourth, and concludes : ''A thought- 
ful examination of the four books has revealed to me no 
compelling argument in respect to syntactical structure, 
diction or content, which establishes the existence of a 
pseudo-Front i nus. ? ' 
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/xara, and where the writer has a distinct preference 
for dicta. 1 

On these and other grounds Wachsmuth brands 
as spurious a number of examples in their entirety 
and parts of various others. In his decisions against 
the following twenty, Wolfflin and Gundermann 
concur: i. in. 7; i. vii 1; i. vii. 7; i. xi. 15; n. iii. 
11; ii. iv. 14; ii. iv. 10; n. vii I. 5; u. viii. 9; 
it. xi. 6 ; in. iv. 2 ; in. iv. 1 ; m, vii. 5 ; in. xii. 3 ; 
in. xiii. 3-5; in. xv. 2 ; iv. iii. 10; iv. vii. 11. 

Woltflin agrees with Wachsmuth in his general 
conclusions and continues this line of investigation. 
He begins by comparing the preface to the De Aquis 
with what lie considers the genuine preface to the 
Strategemata, and notes similarities of style and 
structure. He then goes on to compare the first 
three books of the Stralegemafa with the fourth in 
points of Latinitv, arrangement or subject matter. 
He contrasts the two authors' methods of employing 
proper names, 2 notes the frequent recurrence in 
Frontinus of certain phrases 3 not found in the 
pseudo-Frontinus,observes that Frontinus customarily 
places the author of his stratagems at the beginning 
of the story, and follows certain subordinate principles 
of subdivision 4 within the general divisions of his 

1 Cf. iv. v. 12, 13; vi. 3; vii. 4. Also iv. i. 17; iv. vii. 
1, 2, 3, 16. 

2 e.g. Frontinus sometimes speaks of the elder Scipio 
merely as Scipio, sometimes as Afrieanus ; he mentions the 
younger Scipio only once, as Scipio. In Book IV. the 
younger Scipio is once called Afrieanus, once Aemilianus ; 
the elder is spoken of merely as Scipio. 

8 i.e. ob Iwc, ob id, idcoqu?, as against ob earn causam in 
Book IV. 

4 that of nationality, followed by Val. Max. ; or of 
locality, e.g. I. iv. 1-7, operations on land: S— 10, on rivers; 
1 1-14, on sea. 
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work, neither of which usages characterizes the 
pseudo-Frontinus, and adds examples of other varia- 
tions in Latinity and subject matter. Of Waehsmuth's 
thirty-two examples, 1 Woltfiin recognizes twenty as 
surely and directly taken from Valerius Maximus, 
and he adds to the list i. xi. 11-13, not mentioned 
by Wachsmuth. He considers the relation of the 
real and the pseudo-Frontinus to other authors from 
whom they drew their material, and finds a difference 
in their attitude toward Sallust, Caesar and Vegetius ; 
and in general he discerns in the true Frontinus a 
truthfulness toward the facts given in his sources, 
whereas the pseudo-Frontinus, while exhibiting at 
times a slavish dependence on form, has no conscience 
about changing the facts. Fie believes that it was 
not by accident but by design that the fourth book 
was united to the other three, that the author of 
this book wished to be considered Frontinus and 
took certain definite measures to achieve that end, 
attempting to imitate the style of Frontinus in the 
use of certain phrases, 2 keeping all his stories within 
the period which would be known to Frontinus, and 
in the preface to Book IV. virtually claiming the 
authorship of the first three books. Wolfflin rejects 
also, as belonging to the pseudo-Frontinus, the third 
paragraph of the preface to Book I., as well as the 
fourth (rejected by Wachsmuth and Gundermann), 
since he finds in it a rhetorical exaggeration, 3 not 
characteristic of the true Frontinus, and a lack of 
consistency between the apology for incompleteness 

1 Of. p xxii. 

2 e g. qiiodam deinde tempore, turn cum maxime. 

3 i.e. qxiis enim ad pn'ccnsendct omnia mo.xumenta, quae 
utruque lingua tradita sunt, sufficial? 
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here expressed 1 and Frontmus's avowed intention 
of citing only as occasion shall demand. 2 Hut Ins 
strongest reason for suspecting the genuineness of 
these two paragraphs lies in the fact that their 
insertion here interferes with an arrangement ex- 
hibited elsewhere by Frontinus of annexing the 
summary of succeeding chapters directly to some 
such statement as quibits deinceps gene ribus suas species 
attribute 

Gundcnnann reviews the arguments of Wachsmuth 
and Woltflin, accepts many of their conclusions and 
adds to the evidence. He disagrees with Wblffhn 
as to the ungenuineness of the third paragraph of 
the preface, and defends the authenticity of several 
examples. Of the duplicates, the critics agree that 
iv. v. 8, 9, 10, 11, and iv. vii. 6 are interpolations 
from Hook I., and that n. iv. 15, 1G are interpolations 
from Hook IV. Woltflin and Gundcnnann regard 
i. i. 11 as transposed from chapter v.; Wachsmuth 
thinks it originated in chapter i. 

Hesides these duplicates, there are several cases 
in which the same story has apparently been drawn 
from different sources and is, therefore, told differ- 
ently in two places ; i.e. i. iv. 9 and i. iv. 0a ; i. v. 10 
and in. ix. 9; i. v. 2i and n. xii. 4: n. viii. 11 and 
iv, i. 29; in. xvi. 1 and iv. vii. 36; in. ix. 6 and 
in. xi. 3; iv. ii. 5 and iv. ii. 7. 

In addition to the stories suspected as a whole, 
various other portions of the text are regarded as 
interpolated, i.e. parts of i. ii. 6; i. xi. 13; n. iii- 7; 

1 i\c me fro ineurioso reprehendat, qui praderitum aliqitod a 
nobis reppcrerit exemplum, 

2 qucmodmodum res posed. 

3 Of. Books II. and III., and the Dt Aquxs, 
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11. v. 31; ii. v. 3i ; n. ix. 2; iv. v. M, which are 
condemned on grounds of Latinity or other lack of 
agreement with the genuine or even the pseudo-Fron- 
tinus. In all sections of the book are found errors 
in names and in facts, and many changes in order 
have been suggested. Wachsmuth would put u. ix. 
3 3 5 in in. viii., and iv. iii. 14 after n. xi. 7. Gunder- 
niann thinks n. viii. 5 should follow n. viii. 3. and 
ii. viii. 9 follow ii. viii. 10. For the transposition 
of a whole leaf of the manuscript, see p. xxxi. The 
errors in general Gundermann thinks should be 
attributed in small part to copyists, in larger part 
to the carelessness or the error of the author, but in 
largest part to the sources from which the material 
is drawn, many of which no longer exist. 

In his preface to the De Aijuis 1 FYontinus himself 
tells us how it came to be written. Having been 
invested with the duties of water commissioner, he 
deemed it of the greatest importance to familiarize 
himself with the business he had undertaken, con- 
sidering nothing so disgraceful as for a decent man 
to conduct an office delegated to him according to 
the instructions of assistants. He therefore gathered 
together scattered facts bearing on li is subject, 
primarily to serve for his own guidance and instruc- 
tion, though not unmindful of the fact that his 
efforts might be found useful by his successor. 

Animated by this spirit and purpose, he wrote 
his little manual, faithfully carrying out the pro- 
gramme which he had laid down for himself at the 
outset of the work. lie tells us the names of the 
aqueducts existing in his day, when and by whom 
each was constructed, at what points each had its 

1 Cf. p. 331. 
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source, how far they were carried underground and 
how far on arches, the height and size of each, the 
number of taps and the distributions made from 
them, the amount of water supplied to public 
reservoirs, public amusements, State purposes and 
private persons, and finally what laws regulated the 
construction and maintenance of aqueducts, and 
what penalties enforced these laws, whether estab- 
lished by resolutions of the Senate or by edicts of 
the Emperors. And what he records is based not 
on hearsay, but on personal examination of all 
details, supplemented by the study of plans and 
charts which he had made. 

The work is a simple and truthful narration of 
facts, containing a mass of technical detail essential 
to a complete understanding of the system described. 
As an honest and thorough-going exposition of that 
system, the De Aquls will always remain the starting- 
point for any investigation pertaining to the water 
supply of ancient Rome. 
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I. Of the St rat eg km at a 
The codices of the Stratencmata 1 are of two 

o 

classes. Of the better class, three manuscripts 
survive ; of the second, inferior class, there are 
many representatives. 

The three manuscripts of the first class are the 
codex Ilarleianw 2666 which contains the entire 
work, but is very carelessly written ; the voder 
(wl/ia/nts L 101 (0*), and the codex C it satins C. 14 (C), 
each of which contains excerpts only. These three 
have been taken from a copy which, though not 
free from errors and lacunae, was still most carefully 
written, and must be thought to have preserved with 
the greatest fidelity even mutilated words. 

The second class is derived from a codex which 
the copyist had corrected in many places according 
to his pleasure, and the manuscripts of this class 
never bring any help to readings where the first 
class is in error. The best representative of the 
second class is codex Parisians 7240 (/*), which far 
surpasses all the rest in authority. Both classes 
come from the same archetype in which a leaf had 
been transposed. 2 A copyist of P about the thir- 

1 For a full account of all the manuscripts, cf. G. Gundcr- 
mann, De lull Frontini Strategematon Ubro quo fertur quarto, 
Conunentationes Philologae .Tcnenses (Leipzig. 1SS1), p. S3. 

2 Of. p. xxxi. 
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teenth century, noticing tiiis transposition, attempted 
a re-arrangement which appears in some oi the later 
codices and editions. 

The archetype had many lacunae, glosses and 
duplicates. It seems to have contained, besides the 
St rate gem ata, a breviarium of Eutropius, since these 
two works are found combined in most of the oldest 
codices of both classes. After the thirteenth cen- 
tury, copyists put Vegetius and Frontinus in one 
codex. 

The codex llarleianus, a parchment of the ninth 
or tenth century, is now in the British Museum. It 
contains many errors and omissions. Some of these 
were corrected by the copyist himself, others by 
another hand of the same period. The latter (desig- 
nated by //) became the model for the second class 
of manuscripts, the readings coinciding in many 
instances with those of P. As the corrector fre- 
quently used the eraser, for readings lacking in G 
and C we have only the testimony of the second 
class. The readings of h are sometimes happy 
amendments, sometimes atrocious corruptions. The 
writer omitted, copied incorrectly, amended and 
changed the spelling, assimilating most prepositions. 

The codex Gothanus, a parchment of the ninth 
century, contains a breviarium of Eutropius, a 
breviarium of Festus and excerpts from Frontinus. 1 
It was written by two hands. The copyist of 
Frontinus frequently separated the words wrongly, 
and misunderstood signs of abbreviation. 

1 i.e. all of Book IV., followed by H. ix, 7— n. xii. 2 (from 
quartern inelu Uli through secundum consuetudinem) : pref. to 
Book I. ; l i. 12; pref. to Book II. ; n. i. 1-3 ; pref. to 
Book III. : in. i. 1-3 ; in. iii. 1-7 : nr. vii. 1-0. 
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The cothw Cusatnis is a parchment of the twelfth 
century. 1 It is written in two columns and contains 
many other things besides excerpts 2 from Front inus. 
Few of the latter are intact, most of them being 
contracted or otherwise changed ; but this codex 
contains some excellent notes. 

The codex Parisians is a parchment dating from 
the end of the tenth or the beginning of the 
eleventh centurv. It contains the Stratencwata and 
a breviarium of Eutropius. The order of examples 
found in the early codices is retained, 3 and the 
passage n. ix. 7 — 11. xii. 2 (tjuariwi metu ilU — secundum 
consuetudhicm) stands at the end of Hook IV., but 
after the words pcrsecuti acietn in fossas decidernnt et 
in eo modo ticti sunt (the concluding words of n. xii. 2 
in our present arrangement, the conclusion of n. ix. 7 
as it then stood), the copyist wrote duo capilula sunt 
requirenda, 

d is the designation given by Gundermann to all 
the codices of the second class excluding These 
date mostly from the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
The oldest and best among them are llarlcianus 2729, 
Oxoniensis'Lincohncnsis 100, Paruinus 5802, Gudianus 
16. Here and there these codices show an amend- 
ment which is an improvement, but almost every- 

1 Cf. Joseph Klein, Ueber eiue Handschrift des Xicolaus von 
Cues. , Berlin, 1SGG, p. G. 

2 i.e. pref. to Book I. (si qui ernui — hoslis sit, cf. p. C, 
followed by I: i. 12, 13, 4; ii. 7; v. 1 ; vi. 4; vii. '2, 3; 
viii. 8 ; x. 4 ; xi. 5, 8, 19 ; xii. 1,5, 12 ; II : i. 1, 2, 13, 17 ; 
ii. 2; v. 41 ; vi. 3 ; viii. G, 7, 11 ; ix. (5. 7 ; xiii. 2, 3, 8 ; 
in : vii. 6 ; ix. G ; iv : i. 3, 5, 17, 20, 33, 36, 38, 42, 45 ; iii. 
1, 2, 3, 9," 10, 12 ; iv. 1, 2 ; v. 12, 13 ; vii. 1, 4, 10, 14, 15, 37 ; 
li. xi. 2. 

3 Cf. p. xx xi. 
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where are signs of corruptions which have been 
afterwards corrected. 

In the manuscript from which the archetype of 
our present manuscripts was derived, a leaf (or 
leaves) at some time became transposed which con- 
tained the following: iv. vii. 12 (beginning with 
conthiere vellel),\\. vii. 43 (now u. ix. 8), 44 (n. ix. 9), 
45 (n. ix. 10), n. x. 1,2, it. xi. 1-7, n. xii. 1, 2 (through 
secundum consuetudinem). This leaf had stood origin- 
ally after the leaf ending with the words quorum 
met it Uli con- in u. ix. 7, and before that beginning 
with the words adventaret recepit aciem in u. xii. 2, 
and when transposed stood between the leaf which 
ends with the words cum in agmine miiites, in iv. vii. 
42, and the leaf beginning with the words -neve 
vcllent pronuntiavit in the same chapter. 

To I\ Haase 1 and E. Hedicke 2 belongs the credit 
of the present arrangement of the examples. Haase, 
having chanced on a manuscript of Frontinus in a 
book-shop, bought it fairly cheaply, being attracted 
by a note after u. ix. 7, which in all the better 
manuscripts ended in this way : quorum metn Uli cum 
ad rent a rent, recepit aciem ; pcrsecttti aciem in fossas 
deeiderunt et eo tnodo vied sunt. In this copy there 
followed in red ink the words : nota hie defectum 
magnum. Haase was led by this to investigate more 
fully and he decided, as a result of his researches, 
that the passages found in the codices at the end 
of Book IV. should not be placed after n. ix. 7, but 
within it, since the conclusion of ii: ix. 7 was quite 
unsuitable to its beginning. Hedicke later followed 
up Haase's work, and by the discovery of like in- 

1 Of. Rhein. Mus. iii. (1845), p. 312. 

2 Of. Hermes, vi. lS7*2) r p. 1.30. 
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consistencies in the two parts of 11. xii. 2, and iv. 
vii. 42, as they stood, and by the use of slight 
emendations, restored the order and consistency of 
the arrangement as it stands to-day. 

II. Of the I)e Ayris 

As early as 1 125 Poggio Braceioiini had learned 
that at Monte Cassino there was a copy of the J)e 
A qui a of Froiitinus, but it was not until he visited 
the monastery in 1429 that the manuscript, C, was 
actually found. It was carried off to Home, copied 
and returned to Monte Cassino, where it still re- 
mains. It is an original manuscript in the sense 
that at the time of its discovery no other manuscript 
of the work was known, nor has any since come to 
light, excepting those derived from copies made 
by Poggio at that time. 

Eight of these copies are described by Biicheler 
in his preface, only two of them being of any 
significance. According to the judgment of Poleni, 
in which Biicheler concurs, these two were written 
a little after the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The codex Urobilin, or Vaticunus 1345, agrees closely 
with the original at Monte Cassino ; the codex 
I'alicanus 4498, which contains many errors and 
seems to have come from an inferior copy, was used 
by Pomponius Laetus and Sulpicius in bringing out 
their first edition in 1484-1492. Joeundus may 
have had aceess to the original copy, since lie 
agrees with it in certain readings not found in 
earlier editions. Poleni used a copy of C made by 
Gattola 1 and both Vatican manuscripts. Biicheler 

1 qui satis ut ilia actate religiose Polcno Ubrum descripsit. H. 
xx xii 
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consulted both Yaticans and a copy of C which 
Kellermann 1 had made for Schultze. 

The original manuscript, C 361, is of parchment 
and contains, besides the De Aquis, the De Re 
Milifari of Yegetius and a part of Yarro's De Lingua 
Latlna. It had seen hard usage before it came to 
the monastery, some leaves being torn and some 
chapters much mutilated. Poleni places its date at 
the end of the thirteenth or the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, while the catalogue of the 
library of Monte Cassino assigns it to the end of 
the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth. 
Biicheler thinks it belongs to the thirteenth rather 
than the eleventh. It is written in minuscules 
which were growing dim even when copied by 
Gattola ; to-day some parts of the manuscript are 
so obscure as to be difficult to read. Yarious 
portions were copied in red ink; 2 the punctuation 
is erratic ; sentences sometimes begin with capitals, 
again with small letters; no intervals are left 
between words except where the intention is to 
show that something is missing from the text; but 
in places where lacunae are found, the spaces left 
do not always seem proportioned to the words to 
be supplied. 

There are traces of emendation by some hand of 
a later century; dots, originally omitted, have been 
placed over the letter /; marks of abbreviation have 

1 quo qui cpigraphica stadia attigcrunt, auctorcm sciunt 
nullum ease certiorem. B, 

2 e.g. the words at the beginning of the preface : Incipit 
prologus iuliifrontini in libro dcaqucductn urbis ; at the end 
of chapter iii. : Explicit prolog us ; after chapter lxiii. : liber 
primus explicit, liber secundus incipit ; the names of the aque- 
ducts at the beginning of chapters lxv-lxxiii. 
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been mischievously doubled and tripled in places, 1 
words have been changed 2 and lacunae filled in. 

In the mathematical part of the work, the numbers 
are often quite obviously incorrect, although it is 
hard to tell whether the inaccuracies are to be 
attributed to the author, whose interests were not 
primarily in the field of mathematics, and who may 
have used approximate figures at times, or to the 
copyist, who did not understand the signs or who 
may have erred in the substitution of the names of 
the figures for their symbols. 

The title of the work given in C is dc aqueduct** 
urbls Romae ; that of the early editions, dc acqnae- 
ductibus ; for these infelicities Biicheler has substi- 
tuted the title suggested by Heinrich, de aquis itrbis 
Romae. 

The division into two books is indicated in C and 
in the codex Urbinus, The numbers of the chapters 
were added by Poleni. For a new collation of C, 
cf. Petschenig, Wien. Stud. vi. (1884:), p. 249. For 
a facsimile of the manuscript, cf. Clemens Hersehel, 
The Ttro Booh on the Water Supply of the City of 
Rome. 

1 Cf. 112, 2 e.g. quarto to quinlo in 11. 
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The editio prhiceps of the Strategemata was printed 
at Rome in 1487 by Eucharius Silber in the same 
book with Aelian, Vegetius and Modestus ; this was 
reprinted in 1494 and 1497, In 1495 an edition 
appeared at Bologna containing the same works, and 
in the sixteenth century no fewer than ten editions 
were printed at Antwerp, Basel, Cologne, Leyden 
and Paris, in which Frontinus was either combined 
with Aelian, Vegetius and Modestus or was one of 
the authors represented in larger collections of 
examples of military achievements. In the seven- 
teenth century six or seven editions appeared, 
including that of Tennulius (Leyden and Amsterdam, 
1675), with notes and emendations, and that of 
Seriverius (Leyden, 1607), who was the first to unite 
the works of Frontinus in one volume. In his 
collection of treatises on military matters, which 
included the Strategemata 9 he incorporated also the 
De Aquis, De Re Agraria, De Limitihus and De 
Coloniis. He included also in this edition notes and 
comments of Stewechius and Modius. The edition 
of Keuchen (Amsterdam, 1661) also contains all 
these works ; the Bipontine edition of 1788 and that 
of Dederich (Leipzig, 1855) contain the Strategemata 
and the De Aquis. 

Oudendorp's edition (Leyden, 1731 and 1779) 
included notes and emendations of Modius, Stewe- 
chius, Tennulius, Casaubon, Sahnasius, Gronovius 
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and Scriverius. He consulted eleven codices in the 
preparation of bis book, as well as tbe earlier editions, 
added copious notes of bis own, incorporated in tbe 
volume Poleni's life of Frontinus, 1 and provided tbe 
book with an index. Tbe edition of Scbwebel 
(Leipzig, 1772) contained Poleni's life of Frontinus 
and selected notes from previous works with some 
additions of bis own. 

The authoritative critical edition is that of 
Gundermann, (Leipzig, 1888). This contains, in 
addition to a full critical apparatus, a conspectus 
locorum, a fairly exhaustive list of references to tbe 
sources of tbe St rat enema la. 

Among tbe books and monographs dealing with 
various matters connected with the Stralegemata, the 
following may be mentioned : 

G. Gundermann, Qnaestiones de Juii Frontini Strate- 

qematon Libris, Fleckeis. Jahrb. Supplemented. 

16 (1888), }). 315. 
M. Petschenig, Sprachliches zu Fronting Stralegemata, 

Philol. Supplemented. G (1892), p. 399. 
A. Eussner, Zu Fronting Stralegemata, Blatter fur das 

bayr. Gymii. vii. (1871), p. 84. 
J. Zecbmeister, De htli Frontini Strategemalou Libris, 

Wien. Stud. v. (1883). p. 224. 

G. Hartel, Analecta, Wien. Stud. vi. (1884), p. 93. 

P. Esternaux, Die Komposition von Frontins Stralege- 
mata, Progr. Berlin, 1899. 

F. Kortz, Quaest. Grammaticae de Jidii Frontini 
Operibus Institutae, Diss. Miinster, 1893. 

H. Diintzer, Domitian in Frontins St ralescmata,BoimtY 

Jahrbiicher, H 9G/97 (189G), p. 172. 

1 Of. p. xxxviii. 
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G. Grasso, Una quest tone di fopogr. star, ed un erroredi 
Frontino irate imprest' di F Hippo II di Macedonia, 
Ilendiconti d. R. Istituto lombardo Ser. 2, vol. 
31 (1898), p. 97G. 

A. Dederich, Bruehstacke aus dein Leben des Sextus 
Julius Frontinus, Zeitschr. fur die Alterthumsw. 
1839, pp. 831, 1077. 

E. Fritze, De Jnti Frontini Strategematon Libro iv., 
Diss. Halle, 1888. 

C. Wachsinuth, Rhein. Mus, xv. (1860), p. 574. 

E. Woltflin, Hermes, ix. (1875), p. 72. 

F. Haase, Rhein. Mus iii. (1845), p. 312. 
E. Hedicke, Hermes, vi. (1872), p. 15G. 

G. Gundermann, Comment, phi tot. Jen. 1 (1881), p. 83. 

H. M. Connor, A Study of the Syntax of the Stratcge- 

maia of Frontinus, Diss. Ithaca, 1921. 
M. Schanz) PhitoL xlviii. (1889), p. G74. 

The rditio prineeps of the De A quia is that of 
Pomponius Laetus and Sulpicius, brought out at 
Rome 1484-1492 in connection with Vitruvius, with 
whom this work of Frontinus was combined in most 
of the earlier editions. Then followed editions 
printed in Venice and Florence, 1495-1497, several 1 
editions in the sixteenth century, including that of 
Jocundus published at Florence in 1513, and again 
in 1522 and 1523, and three in the seventeenth 
century, one of which was the edition of Scriverius. 2 

In 1722 Poleni 3 brought out his elegant edition, 
which far surpassed all the preceding works. He 
used three manuscripts in its preparation, C and 

1 One at Basel in 1530, and at Strassburg in 1543 and 
1550. 

2 Cf. p. xxxv. * 3 vir de Frontino optime mer'dus. B. 
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both Vaticaus, and consulted former editions, using 
Jocundus as his base, but deferring to the codices 
in case of disagreement, except where the greater 
probability of Jocundus's reading won him to that, 
lie claims that as an editor he forbore to make con- 
jectures, unless driven to this by the most urgent 
necessity, which led to his being criticized for leaving 
many places unamended. He ineluded much in the 
way of explanatory and illustrative material, being 
especially fitted to do this as a mathematician and a 
man of letters, appended a collection of imperial 
edicts concerning aqueducts, incorporated conjectures 
and notes of Opsopoeus, Scriverius, Sealiger and 
Keuchen, pruned out corruptions of copyists and 
editors, added a life of Frontinus, a prolegomenon 
and an index of matters treated there and in the 
notes. In the mathematical part of the work, in 
order to correct manifest errors, lie recklessly changed 
numbers, disregarding the codex when he failed to 
understand the symbols, and using the system adopted 
by Metius 1 in his calculations, whereas Frontinus 
must, with all antiquity, have used the system of 
Archimedes. 2 

Other editions of the eighteenth century are the 
Bipontine (1788) and the Adler, printed at Altona 
in 1792. Dederich's edition (Wesel, 1841) included 
notes of Heinrich and Schultze. It is characterized 
by careless mistakes, bad judgment in the choice of 
readings, and a lack of intelligence in interpretation. 

1 Aririen Metius (1571—1635) was celebrated for adopting 
the fraction 355/113 to represent the relation of the circum- 
ference of a circle to its diameter, this relationship having 
been previously indicated by mathematicians from the time 
of Archimedes by 2*2/7. 

2 Cf, tables at end of book. 
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The authoritative critical edition is that of Biicheler 
(Leipzig 1858). In preparing it lie consulted C 
and both Vatican manuscripts, and aimed to retain 
the reading of the codex whenever possible. He 
has taken great pains to atone for the copyist's 
carelessness by indicating for each lacuna the exact 
number of letters to be supplied. He has also 
bracketed many conjectures which have crept into 
the text as glosses, and where he has admitted his 
own or others' conjectures, he has clearly marked 
them as such. His text differs in places from the 
reading of C as shown by the facsimile in Herschel's 
edition, where he has failed to note the divergence. 
This may be due to inaccuracies in his copy of C. 

In 1899 Clemens Herschel visited the monastery 
at Monte Cassino and succeeded in securing a fac- 
simile of C which stands in the front of his work. 
The Two Books on the Water Supply of the City of 
Rome. This work includes not only the translation 
of the De Aquis, but also several chapters treating 
of the measuring and distribution of water, water 
rights in Rome, the building of aqueducts, etc. 

Among the important works relating to the study 
of the Roman aqueduct system, the first to mention 
is, of course, the epoch-making treatise of Rodolfo 
Lanciani, Topogrnjia di Roma antica, i comment arii di 
Frontino intorno Ic aque c le aqtie dottijSil/oge epigrajica 
aquaria, Memorie delle classe di scienze morali, stor. 
e filol. della acead. dei Lincei bol. 4 (1881), p. 315. 
Other books and monographs are : 

A. Rocchi, // diverticolo Front in. all* acqua Tepula, 
Studi e docum. di storia e diritto 17 (1896), 
p. 125. 

K. Merckel, Die higenieurtechnik im Altertum, Berlin, 
1899. 
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L. Cantareili, La Scrip dei curatores aqnarnm, Bulletino 
del la commissione arch. com. di Roma 29 (1001), 
p. 180. 

M. H. Morgan, Remarks on the JValer Supphj of 
Ancient Rome, Transactions and Proceedings of 
the Am. Phil. Ass. xxxiii. (1002), p. 30. 

Th. Ash by, Die and ken lVasserleitttngen der St ad I Raw, 
Neue Jahrb. fur das klass. Altertum 23 (1000), 
p. 24G. 

G. Gundermann, Iicrl. philo 1 . Wochcuschr. xxiii. (1003), 
p. 1450. 
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1002, p. 382. 

Clemens Herschel, Lecture delivered before the 
Engineering Students of Cornell University, 
1801. 
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cod. I "at. — Codex Vaticantis 1108. 
cad. Crb. = Codex Urbinus. 
B = Biicheler. 
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SEXTUS 1 JULIUS FRONTINUS 
BOOK I 

Since I alone of those interested in military science 
have undertaken to reduce its rules to system, 2 and 
since I seem to have fulfilled that purpose, so far 
as pains on my part could accomplish it, I still feel 
under obligation, in order to complete the task I 
have begun, to summarize in convenient sketches 
the adroit operations of generals, which the 
Greeks embrace under the one name slrategemala. 
For in this way commanders will be furnished with 
specimens of wisdom and foresight, which will serve 
to foster their own power of conceiving and executing 
like deeds. There will result the added advantage 
that a general will not fear the issue of his own 
stratagem, if he compares it with experiments 
already successfully made. 

I neither ignore nor deny the fact that historians 
have included in the compass of their works this 
feature also, nor that authors have already recorded 
in some fashion all famous examples. But I ought, I 
think, out of consideration for busy men, to have 
regard to brevity. For it is a tedious business to 
hunt out separate examples scattered over the vast 
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body of history; and those who have made selections 
of notable deeds have overwhelmed the reader by 
the very mass of material. My effort will be devoted 
to the task of setting forth, as if in response to 
questions, and as occasion shall demand, the illus- 
tration applicable to the case in point. For having 
examined the categories, I have in advance mapped 
out my campaign, so to speak, for the presentation 
of illustrative examples. Moreover, in order that 
these may be sifted and properly classified according 
to the variety of subject-matter, I have divided them 
into three books. In the first are illustrations of 
stratagems for use before the battle begins ; in the 
second, those that relate to the battle itself and tend 
to effect the complete subjugation of the enemy ; the 
third contains stratagems connected with sieges and 
the raising of sieges. Under these successive classes 
I have grouped the illustrations appropriate to each. 

It is not without justice that I shall claim in- 
dulgence for this work, and I beg that no one will 
charge me with negligence, if he finds that I have 
passed over some illustration. For who could prove 
equal to the task of examining all the records which 
have come down to us in both languages ! And so I 
have purposely allowed myself to skip many things. 
That I have not done this without reason, those will 
realize who read the books of others treating of the 
same subjects ; but it will be easy for the reader 
to supply those examples under each category. For 
since this work, like my preceding ones, has been 
undertaken for the benefit of others, rather than for 
the sake of mv own renown. I shall feel that I am 
being aided, rather than criticized, by those who 
will make additions to it. 
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If there prove to be any persons who take an 
interest in these books, let them remember to dis- 
criminate between ''strategy" and "stratagems," 
which are by nature extremely similar. For every- 
thing achieved by a commander, be it characterized 
by foresight, advantage, enterprise, or resolution, 
will belong under the head of " strategy," while 
those things which fall under some special type of 
these will be " stratagems." The essential character- 
istic of the latter, resting, as it does, on skill and 
cleverness, is effective quite as much when the 
enemy is to be evaded as when he is to be crushed. 
Since in this field certain striking results have 
been produced by speeches, I have set down 
examples of these also, as well as of deeds. 

Types of stratagems for the guidance of a com- 
mander in matters to be attended to before battle : 

I. On concealing one's plans. 

II. On finding out the enemy's plans. 

III. On determining the character of the war. 

IV. On leading an army through places infested 

by the enemy. 
V. On escaping from difficult situations. 
VI. On laying and meeting ambushes while on the 
march. 

VII. How to conceal the absence of the things we 

lack, or to supply substitutes for them. 
VIII, On distracting the attention of the enemy. 
IX. On quelling a mutiny of soldiers. 
X. How to check an unseasonable demand for 
battle. 

XI. How to arouse an army's enthusiasm for battle. 
XII. On dispelling the fears inspired in soldiers by 
adverse omens. 
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1. Ox Concealing One's Plans 

Marcus Poucius Cato believed that, when 
opportunity offered, the Spanish cities which he had 
subdued would revolt, relying upon the ])rotection 
of their walls. He therefore wrote to each of the 
cities, ordering them to destroy their fortifications, 
and threatening war unless they obeyed forthwith. 
He ordered these letters to be delivered to all cities 
on the same day. Each city supposed that it alone 
had received the commands; had they known that 
the same orders had been sent to all, they could have 
joined forces and refused obedience. 1 

Himilco, the Carthaginian general, desiring to 
land in Sicily by surprise, made no public announce- 
ment as to the destination of his voyage, but gave 
all the captains sealed letters, in which were in- 
structions what port to make, with further directions 
that no one should read these, unless separated 
from the Hag-ship by a violent storm. 2 

When Gains Laelius went as envoy to Syphax, 
he took with him as spies certain tribunes and 
centurions whom he represented to be slaves and 
attendants. One of these, Lucius Statorius, who 
had been rather frequently in the same enmp, and 
whom certain of the enemy seemed to recognize, 
Laelius caned as a slave, in order to conceal the 
man's rank. 3 

Tarqnin the Proud, 4 having decided that the 
leading citizens of Gabii should be put to death, and 
not wishing to confide this purpose to anyone, gave 
no response to the messenger sent to him by his 
son, but merely cut off the tallest poppy heads 
with his cane, as he happened to walk about in the 
garden. The messenger, returning without an 
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answer j reported to the young Tarquin what he had 
seen his father doing. The son thereupon under- 
stood that the same thing was to be done to the 
prominent citizens of Gabii. 1 

Gaius Caesar, distrusting the loyalty of the 
Egyptians, and wishing to give the appearance of 
indifference, indulged in riotous banqueting, while 
devoting himself to an inspection of the city 2 and 
its defences, pretending to be captivated by the 
charm of the place and to be succumbing to the 
customs and life of the Egyptians. Having made 
ready his reserves while he thus dissembled, he 
seized Egypt. 3 

When Ventidius was waging war against the 
Parthian king Pacorus, knowing that a certain Phar- 
naeus from the province of Cyrrhestica, one of those 
pretending to be allies, was revealing to the Par- 
tisans all the preparations of his own army, he 
turned the treachery of the barbarian to his own 
advantage ; for he pretended to be afraid that those 
things would happen which he was particularly 
desirous should happen, and pretended to desire 
those things to happen which he really dreaded. 
And so, fearful that the Parthians would cross the 
Euphrates before he could be reinforced by the 
legions which were stationed beyond the Taurus 
Mountains in Cappadocia, he earnestly endeavoured 
to make this traitor, according to his usual perfidy, 
advise the Parthians to lead their army across 
through Zeugma, where the route is shortest, and 
where the Euphrates flows in a deep channel ; for 
he declared that, if the Parthians came by that 
road, he could avail himself of the protection of 
the hills for eluding their archers; but that he 
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feared disaster if they should advance by the lower 
road through the open plains. 1 Influenced by this 
information, the barbarians led their army by a 
circuitous route over the lower road, and spent above 
forty days in preparing materials and in constructing 
a bridge 2 across the river at a point where the banks 
were quite widely separated and where the building 
of the bridge, therefore, involved more work. Ven- 
tidius utilized this interval for reuniting his forces, 
and having assembled these, three days before the 
Parthians arrived, he opened battle, conquered 
Pacorus, and killed him. 3 

Mithridates, when he was blockaded by Pompey 
and planned to retreat the next day, wishing to 
conceal his purpose, made foraging expeditions over 
a wide territory, and even to the valleys adjacent 
to the enemy. For the purpose of further averting 
suspicion, he also arranged conferences for a sub- 
sequent date with several of his foes; and ordered 
numerous fires to be lighted throughout the camp. 
Then, in the second watch, he led out his forces 
directly past the camp of the enemy. 4 

When the Emperor Caesar Domitianus Augustus 
German icus wished to crush the Germans, who were 
in arms, realizing that they would make greater 
preparations for war if they foresaw the arrival of 
so eminent a commander as himself, he concealed the 
reason for his departure from Rome under the pre- 
text of taking a census of the Gallic provinces. 
Under cover of this he plunged into sudden warfare, 
crushed the ferocity of these savage tribes, and thus 
acted for the good of the provinces. 5 

4 GG B.C. Cf, Appian Mithr. 09. 5 S3 a.d. 
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When it was essentia] that Hasdrubal and his 
troops should be destroyed before they joined 
Hannibal, the brother of Hasdrubal, Claudius Nero, 
lacking confidence in the troops under his own com- 
mand, was therefore eager to unite Ins forces with 
those of his colleague, Livius Salinator, to whom the 
direction of the campaign had been committed. 
Desiring, however, that his departure should be 
unobserved by Hannibal, whose camp was opposite 
his, he chose ten thousand of his bravest soldiers, 
and gave orders to the lieutenants whom he left 
that the usual number of patrols and sentries should 
be posted, the same number of fires lighted, and the 
usual appearance of the camp, be maintained, in order 
that Hannibal might not become suspicious and 
venture to attack the few troops left behind. Then, 
when he joined his colleague in Umbria after secret 
marches, he forbade the enlargement of the camp, 
lest he give some sign of his arrival to the 
Carthaginian commander, who would be likely to 
refuse battle if he knew the forces of the consuls 
had been united. Accordingly, attacking the enemy 
unawares with his reinforced troops, he won the 
day and returned to Hannibal in advance of any 
news of his exploit. Thus by the same plan he stole 
a march on one of the two shrewdest Carthaginian 
generals and crushed the other. 1 

Themistocles, urging upon his fellow-citizens the 
speedy construction of the walls which, at the com- 
mand of the Lacedaemonians, they had demolished, 
informed the envoys sent from Sparta to remonstrate 
about this matter, that he himself would come, to 
put an end to this suspicion. Accordingly he came 
to Sparta. There, by feigning illness, he secured 
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a considerable delay. But after he realized that his 
subterfuge was suspected, he declared that the 
rumour which had come to the Spartans was false, 
and asked them to send some of their leading men, 
whose word thev would take about the building 
operations of the Athenians. Then he wrote 
secretly to the Athenians, telling them to detain 
those who had come to them, until, upon the 
restoration of the walls, he cotdd admit to the 
Spartans that Athens was fortified, and could inform 
them that their leaders eould not return until he 
himself had been sent back. These terms the 
Spartans readily fulfilled, that they might not atone 
for the death of one by that of many. 1 

Lucius FuriuSj having led his army into an un- 
favourable position, determined to conceal his 
anxiety, lest the others take alarm. By gradually 
changing his course, as though planning to attack 
the enemy after a wider circuit, he finally reversed 
his line of march, and led his army safely back, 
without its knowing what was going on. 

When Metellns Pius was in Spain and was asked 
what he was going to do the next day, he replied : 
"If my tunic could tell, I would burn it." 2 

When Mareus Lieinius Crassus was asked at what 
time he was going to break eamp, he replied : " Are 
you afraid you'll not hear the trumpet?" 3 

II. — Ox Finding Out the Enemy's Plans 

Scipio Africanus, seizing the opportunity of send- 
ing an embassy to Syphax, commanded specially 
chosen tribunes and eenturions to go with Laelius, 
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disguised as slaves and entrusted with the task of 
spying out the strength of the king. These men, 
in order to examine more freely the situation of the 
camp, purposely let loose a horse and chased it 
around the greatest part of the fortifications, pre- 
tending it was running away. After they had 
reported the results of their observations, the 
destruction of the camp by fire 1 brought the war 
to a close. 2 

During the war with Etruria, when shrewd 
methods of reconnoitering were still unknown to 
Roman leaders, Quintus Fabius Maximus com- 
manded his brother, Fabius Caeso, who spoke the 
Etruscan language fluently, to put on Etruscan dress 
and to penetrate into the Ciminian Forest, where 
our soldiers had never before ventured. He showed 
such discretion and energy in executing these 
commands, that affer traversing the forest and 
observing that the Umbrians of Camerium were not 
hostile to the Romans, he brought them into an 
alliance. 3 

When the Carthaginians saw that the power of 
Alexander was so great that it menaced even Africa, 
they ordered one of their citizens, a resolute man 
named Hainilcar Rhodinus, to go to the king, pre- 
tending to be an exile, and to make every effort to 
gain his friendship. When Rhodinus had succeeded 
in this, he disclosed to his fellow-citizens the king's 
plans. 4 

The same Carthaginians sent men to tarry a long 
time at Rome, in the role of ambassadors, and thus 
to secure information of our plans. 

When Marcus Cato was in Spain, being unable 
otherwise to arrive at a knowledge of the enemy's 
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plans, lie ordered three hundred soldiers to make a 
simultaneous attack on an enemy post, to seize one 
of their men, and to bring him unharmed to camp. 
The prisoner, under torture, revealed all the secrets 
of his side. 1 

During the war with the Cimbrians and Teutons, 
the consul Gains Marins, wishing to test the lovaltv 
of the Gauls and Ligurians, sent them a letter, 
commanding them in the first part of the letter not 
to open the inner part, 2 which was specially sealed, 
before a certain date. Afterwards, before the 
appointed time had arrived, he demanded the 
same letter back, and finding all seals broken, he 
knew that acts of hostility were afoot. 3 

There is also another method of securing intelli- 
gence, by which the generals themselves, without 
calling in any outside help, by their own unaided 
efforts take precautions, as, for instance : 

In the Etruscan war, the consul Aemilius Paul us 
was on the point of sending his army down into the 
plain near the town of Vetulonia, when he saw afar 
off a Hock of birds rise in somewhat startled flight 
from a forest, and realized that some treachery was 
lurking there, both because the birds had risen in 
alarm and at the same time in great numbers, lie 
therefore sent some scouts ahead and discovered 
that ten thousand Boii were lying in wait at that 
point to meet the Roman army. These he over- 
whelmed by sending his legions against them at 
a different point from that at which they were 
expected. 4 

4 Q. Aemilius Papus, consul in 282 and 27S B.C., waged 
war on the Etruscans. Pliny JS\H. iii. 138 shows a like con- 
fusion of these names. 
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In like manner, Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, 
hearing that a ridge, a natural stronghold, was held 
by the enemy, sent men ahead to ascertain the facts ; 
and upon their reporting that his impression was 
without foundation, he began his march. Hut when 
he saw a large number of birds all at onee fly from the 
suspeeted ridge and not settle down at all, he eame 
to the conclusion that the enemy's troops were hiding 
there ; and so, leading his army by a detour, he 
escaped those lying in wait for him. 1 

Hasdrubal, brother of Hannibal, knew that the 
armies of Livius and Nero had united (although by 
avoiding two separate camps they strove to conceal 
this fact), because he observed horses rather lean 
from travel and men somewhat sunburned, as 
naturally results from marching. 2 

III. On Determining the Character of 
the War 

Whenever Alexander of Macedon had a strong 
army, he ehose the sort of warfare in which he could 
fight in open battle. 

Gaius Caesar, in the Civil War, having an army 
of veterans and knowing that the enemy had only 
raw recruits, always strove to fight in open battle. 

Fabius Maxiinus, when engaged in war with 
Hannibal, who was inflated by his suecess in battle, 
decided to avoid any dangerous hazards and to de- 
vote himself solely to the protection of Italy. By 
this policy he earned the name of Cunetator ("The 
Delayer") and the reputation of a consummate 
general. 3 

The Byzantines in their war with Philip, avoid- 
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ing all risks of battle, and abandoning even the 
defence of their territory, retired within the walls of 
their city and succeeded in causing Philip to with- 
draw, since he could not endure the delay of a siege. 1 

Ilasdrubal, the son of Gisco, in the Second Punic 
War, distributed his vanquished army among the 
cities of Spain when Publius Scipio pressed hard upon 
him. As a result, Scipio, in order not to scatter his 
forces by laying siege to several towns, withdrew his 
army into winter quarters. 2 

Themistocles, when Xerxes was approaching, 
thinking the strength of the Athenians unequal to a 
land battle, to the defence of their territory, or to 
the support of a siege, advised them to remove their 
wives and children to Troezen and other towns, to 
abandon the city, and to transfer the scene of the 
war to the water. 3 

Pericles did the same thing in the same state, in 
the war with the Spartans. 4 

While Hannibal was lingering in Italy, Scipio 
sent an army into Africa, and so forced the Carthagin- 
ians to recall Hannibal. In this way he transferred 
the war from his own country to that of the enemy. 5 

When the Spartans had fortified Decelea, a 
stronghold of the Athenians, and were making 
frequent raids from there, the Athenians sent a Meet 
to harass the Peloponnesus, and thus secured the 
recall of the army of Spartans stationed at Decelea. 6 

When the Germans, in accordance with their usual 
custom, kept emerging from woodland-pastures and 
unsuspected hiding-places to attack our men, and 
then finding a safe refuge in the depths of the 

5 -04 B.C. Cf. Appian Uann. 55 ; Livy xxviii. 40 ff. 

6 413 B.C. Cf. Thuc. vii. 18. 
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forest, the Emperor Caesar Domitiatius Augustus, by 
advancing the frontier of the empire along a stretch 
of one hundred and twenty miles, not only changed 
the nature of the war, but brought his enemies 
beneath his sway, by uncovering their hiding-places. 1 

IV. Ox Leading an Army through Places 
Infested by the Enemy 

When the consul Aemilius Pa u his was leading 
his army along a narrow road near the coast in 
Lucania, and the Meet of the Tarentines, lying in 
wait for him, had attacked his troops by means of 
scorpions, 2 he placed prisoners as a screen to his line 
of inarch. Not wishing to harm these, the enemy 
ceased their attacks. 3 

Agesilaus, the Spartan, when returning from 
Phrygia laden with booty, was hard pressed bv the 
enemy, who took advantage of their position to 
harass his line of march, lie therefore placed a file 
of captives on each flank of his army. Since these 
were spared by the enemy, the Spartans found time 
to pass. 4 

The same Agesilaus, when the Thebans held a 
pass through which he had to inarch, turned his 
course, as if he were hastening to Thebes. Then, 
when the Thebans withdrew in alarm to protect 
their walls, Agesilaus resumed his march and arrived 
at his goal without opposition. 5 

When Nicostratus, king of the Aetolians, was 
at war with the Epirotes, and could enter their 
territory only by narrow defiles, he appeared at one 

5 394 or 377 B.C. Cf. Xen. Hell v. iv. 49 ff. ; Polvaen. 
11. i. 24. 
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point, as if intending to break through at that place. 
Then, when the whole body of Kpirotes rushed 
thither to prevent this, he left a few of his men to 
produce the impression that his army was still there, 
while he himself, with the rest of his troops, entered 
at another place, where he was not expected. 

Autophradates, the Persian, upon leading his army 
into Pisidia, and finding certain passes occupied 
by the Pisidians, pretended to be thwarted in his 
plan for crossing, and began to retreat. When the 
Pisidians were convinced of this, under cover of 
night he sent a very strong force ahead to seize the 
same place, and on the following day sent his whole 
army across. 1 

When Philip of Macedon was aiming at the con 
quest of Greece, he heard that the Pass of Ther- 
mopylae was occupied by Greek troops. Accordingly, 
when envoys of the Aetolians came to sue for peace, 
he detained them, while he himself hastened by 
forced marches to the Pass, and since the guards had 
relaxed their vigilance while awaiting the return of 
the envoys, by his unexpected coming he succeeded 
in marching through the Pass. 2 

When the Athenian general Iphicrates was en- 
gaged in a campaign against the Spartan Anaxibius 
on the Hellespont near A by d us, he had to lead his 
army on one occasion through places occupied by 
enemy patrols, hemmed in on the one side by pre- 
cipitous mountains, and on the other washed by the 
sea. For some time he delayed, and then on an 
unusually cold day, when no one suspected such a 
move, he selected his most rugged men, rubbed 
them down with oil and warmed them up with wine, 
and then ordered them to skirt the very edge of the 
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sea, swimming across the places that were too pre- 
cipitous to pass. Thus by an unexpected attack from 
the rear he overwhelmed the guards of the defile. 1 

When Gnaeus Pompey on one occasion was pre- 
vented from crossing a river because the enemy's 
troops were stationed on the opposite bank, he 
adopted the device of repeatedly leading his troops 
out of camp and back again. Then, when the enemy 
were at last tricked into relaxing their watch on the 
roads in front of the Roman advance, he made a 
sudden dash and effected a crossing. 2 

When Porus, a king of the Indians, was keeping 
Alexander of Macedon from leading his troops across 
the river Hvdaspes, the latter commanded his men 
to make a practice of running toward the water. 
When by that sort of manoeuvre he had led Porus 
to guard the opposite bank, he suddenly led his army 
across at a higher point of the stream. 3 

The same Alexander, prevented by the enemy 
from crossing the river Indus, began to send horse- 
men into the water at different points and to threaten 
to effect a crossing. Then, when he had the bar- 
barians keyed up with expectation, he seized an 
island a little further off, at first with a small force, 
then with a larger one, and from there sent troops 
to the further bank. When the entire force of the 
enemy rushed away to overwhelm this band, he 
himself crossed safely by fords left unguarded and 
reunited all his troops. 3 

Xenophon once ordered his men to attempt a 
crossing in two places, in the face of Armenians who 
had possession of the opposite bank. Being repulsed 

river, probably took the same story from two different 
sources. Cf. Introd. p. xxv. 
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at the lower point, he passed to the upper ; and 
when driven back from there also by the enemy's 
attack, he returned to the lower crossing, but only 
after ordering a part of his soldiers to remain behind 
and to cross by the upper passage, so soon as the 
Armenians should return to protect the lower. The 
Armenians, supposing that all "were proceeding to 
the lower point, overlooked those remaining above, 
who, crossing the upper ford without molestation, 
defended their comrades as they also passed over. 1 

When Appius Claudius, consul in the first Punic 
War, was unable to transport his soldiers from 
the neighbourhood of Regium to Messina, because 
the Carthaginians were guard ills' the Straits, he 
caused the rumour to be spread that he could not 
continue a war which had been undertaken without 
the endorsement of the people, and turning about 
he pretended to set sail for Italy. Then, when the 
Carthaginians dispersed, believing he had gone, 
Appius turned back and landed in Sicily. 2 

When certain Spartan generals had planned to 
sail to Syracuse, but were afraid of the Carthaginian 
fleet anchored along the shore, they commanded 
that ten Carthaginian ships which they had captured 
should go ahead as though victors, with their own 
vessels either lashed to their side or towed behind. 
Having deceived the Carthaginians by these appear- 
ances, the Spartans succeeded in passing by. 3 

When Philip was unable to sail through the straits 
called Stena, 4 because the Athenian fleet kept guard 
at a strategic point, he wrote to Antipater that 
Thrace was in revolt, and that the garrisons which 
he had left there had been cut off, directing Anti- 
pater to leave all other matters and follow him. 
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This letter Philip arranged to have fall into the 
hands of the enemy. The Athenians, imagining 
they had secured secret intelligence of the Mace- 
donians, withdrew their fleet, while Philip now 
passed through the straits with no one to hinder 
him. 1 

The Chersonese happened at one time to be con- 
trolled by the Athenians, and Philip was prevented 
from capturing it, owing to the fact that the strait 
was commanded by vessels not only of the Byzantines 
but also of the Rhodians and Chians ; but Philip won 
the confidence of these peoples by returning their 
captured ships, as pledges of the peace to be arranged 
between himself and the Byzantines, who were the 
cause of the war. While the negotiations dragged 
on for some time and Philip purposely kept changing 
the details of the terms, in the interval he got ready 
a fleet, and eluding the enemy while they were off 
their guard, he suddenly sailed into the straits. 2 

When Chabrias, the Athenian, was unable to 
secure access to the harbour of the Samians on 
account of the enemy blockade, he sent a few of his 
own ships with orders to cross the mouth of the 
harbour, thinking that the enemy on guard would 
give chase. When the enemy were drawn awaj by 
this ruse, and no one now hindered, he secured 
possession of the harbour with the remainder of his 
fleet. 3 



V. On Escaping from Difficult Situations 

When Quintus Sertorius, in the Spanish cam- 
paign, desired to cross a river while the enemy were 
harassing him from the rear, he had his men con- 
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struct a crescent-shaped rampart on the bank, pile 
it high with timber, and set fire to it. When the 
enemy were thus cut off, he crossed the stream 
without hindrance. 1 

In like manner Pelopidas, the Theban, in the 
Thessalian war, sought to cross a certain stream. 
Choosing a site above the bank larger than was 
necessary for his camp, lie constructed a rampart of 
ckevaiLT-de-frise and other materials, and set fire to 
it. Then, while the enemy were kept off by the 
fire, he crossed the stream. 2 

When Quintus Lutatius Catulus had been re- 
pulsed by the Cimbrians, and his only hope of safety 
lay in passing a stream the banks of which were 
held by the enemy, he displayed his troops on the 
nearest mountain, as though intending to camp there. 
Then he commanded his men not to loose their 
packs, or put down their loads, and not to quit the 
ranks or standards. In order the more effectively to 
strengthen the impression made upon the enemy, he 
ordered a few tents to be erected in open view, and 
fires to be built, while some built a rampart and 
others went forth in plain sight to collect wood. 
The Cimbrians, deeming these performances genuine, 
themselves also chose a place for a camp, scattering 
through the nearest fields to gather the supplies 
necessary for their stay. Jn this way they afforded 
Catulus opportunity not merely to cross the stream, 
but also to attack their camp. 3 

When Croesus could not ford the Halys, and 
had neither boats nor the means of building a bridge, 
he began up stream and constructed a ditch behind 
his cam]), thus bringing the channel of the river in 
the rear of his army. 4 
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When Gnaeus l'ompey at Brundisium had 
planned to leave Italy and to transfer the war to 
another field, since Caesar was heavy on his heels, 
just as he was on the point of embarking he placed 
obstacles in some roads ; others he blocked by con- 
structing walls across them ; others he intersected 
with trendies, setting sharp stakes in the latter, and 
laying hurdles covered with earth across the open- 
ings. Some of the roads leading to the harbour he 
guarded by throwing beams across and piling them 
one upon another in a huge heap. After consum- 
mating these arrangements, wishing to produce the 
appearance of intending to retain possession of the 
city, he left a few archers as a guard on the walls ; 
the remainder of his troops he led out in good order 
to the ships. Then, when he was under way, the 
archers also withdrew by familiar roads, and over- 
took him in small boats. 1 

When the consul Gaius Duellius was caught 
by a chain stretched across the entrance to the 
harbour of Syracuse, which he had rashly entered, 
he assembled all his soldiers in the sterns of the 
boats, and when the boats were thus tilted up, he 
propelled them forward with the full force of his 
oarsmen. Thus lifted up over the chain, the prows 
moved forward. When this part of the boats had 
been carried over, the soldiers, returning to the 
prows, depressed these, and the weight thus trans- 
ferred to them permitted the boats to pass over the 
chain. 2 

When Lysander, the Spartan, was blockaded in 
the harbour 3 of the Athenians with his entire fleet, 
since the ships of the enemy were sunk at the point 
where the sea Hows in through a very narrow 
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entrance, lie commanded his men to disembark 
secretly. Then, placing his ships on wheels, he 
transported them to the neighbouring harbour of 
Munychia. 1 

When Hirtuleius, lieutenant of Quintus Sertorius, 
was leading a few cohorts up a long narrow road in 
Spain between two precipitous mountains, and had 
learned that a large detachment of the enemy was 
approaching, he had a ditch dug across between the 
mountains, fenced it with a wooden rampart, set fire 
to this, and made his escape, while the enemy were 
thus cut off from attacking him. 2 

When Gaius Caesar led out his forces against 
Afranius in the Civil War, and had no means of 
retreating without danger, he had the first and 
second lines of battle remain in arms, just as they 
were drawn up, while the third secretly applied 
itself to work in the rear, and dug a ditch fifteen 
feet deep, within the line of which the soldiers 
under arms withdrew at sunset. 3 

Pericles the Athenian, being driven by the 
Peloponnesians into a place surrounded on all sides 
by precipitous cliffs and provided with only two 
outlets, dug a ditch of great breadth on one side, as 
if to shut out the enemy ; on the other side he 
began to build a road, as if intending to make a 
sally by this. The besiegers, not supposing that 
Pericles' army would make its escape by the ditch 
which he had constructed, massed to oppose him on 
the side where the road was. But Pericles, spanning 
the ditch by bridges which he had made ready, 
extricated his men without interference. 4 

Lysimachus, one of the heirs to Alexander's 
power, having determined on one occasion to pitch 
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his cam]) on a high hill, was conducted by the 
inadvertence of his men to a lower one. Fearing 
that the enemy would attack from above, he dug a 
triple line of trenches and encircled these with a 
rampart. Then, running a single trench around all 
the tents, he thus fortified the entire camp. Having 
thus shut off the advance of the enemy, lie filled in 
the ditches with earth and leaves, and made his way 
across them to higher ground. 1 

Gaius Fonteius Crassus, when in Spain, having set 
out with three thousand men on a foraging expe- 
dition, was caught in an awkward position by 
Hasdrubal. At nightfall, when such a movement 
was least expected, communicating his plan only to 
the centurions of the first rank, he burst through 
the enemy's patrols, 

Lucius Furius, having led his army into an un- 
favourable position, determined to conceal his 
anxiety, lest the others take alarm. By gradually 
changing his course, as though planning to attack 
the enemy after a wider circuit, he finally reversed 
his line of march, and led his army safely back, 
without their knowing what was going on. 

When the consul Cornelius Cossus had been 
caught in a disadvantageous position by the enemy 
in the Samnite War, Publius Decius, tribune of the 
soldiers, urged him to send a small force to occupy 
a hill near by, and volunteered as leader of those 
who should be sent. The enemy, thus diverted to 
a different quarter, allowed the consul to escape, but 
surrounded Decius and besieged him. But Decius, 
extrieating himself from this predicament by making 
a sortie at night, escaped with his men unharmed, 
and rejoined the consul. 2 
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Under the consul Atilius Calatinus the same thing 
was done by a man whose name is variously reported. 
Some say he was called Laberius, and some Quintus 
Caedicius, but most give it as Calpurnius Flamma, 
This man, seeing that the army had entered a valley, 
the sides and all commanding parts of which the 
enemy had occupied, asked and received from the 
consul three hundred soldiers. After exhorting these 
to save the army by their valour, he hastened to the 
centre of the valley. To crush him and his followers, 
the enemy descended from all quarters, but, being held 
in check in a long and fierce battle, they thus afforded 
the consul an opportunity to extricate his army. 1 

When the army of the consul Quintus Minucius 
had marched down into a defile of Liguria, and the 
memory of the disaster of the Caudine Forks occurred 
to the minds of all, Minucius ordered the Numidian 
auxiliaries, who seemed of small account because of 
their own wild appearance and the ungainliness of 
their steeds, to ride up to the mouth of the defile 
which the enemy held. The enemy were at first on 
the c-dert against attack, and threw out patrols. 
But when the Numidians, in order to inspire still 
more contempt for themselves, purposely affected to 
fall from their horses and to engage in ridiculous 
antics, the barbarians, breaking ranks at the novel 
sight, gave themselves up completely to the enjoy- 
ment of the show. When the Numidians noticed 
this, they gradually drew nearer, and putting spurs 
to their horses, dashed through the lightly held line 
of the enemy. Then they set fire to the fields near- 
by, so that it became necessary for the Ligurians to 
withdraw to defend their own territory, thereby 
releasing the Romans shut up at the pass. 2 
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In the Social War, Lucius Sulla, surprised in a 
defile near Aescrnia by the army of the enemy under 
the command of Duillius, asked for a conference, but 
was unsuccessful in negotiating terms of peace. 
Noting, however, that the enemy were careless and 
off their guard as a result of the truce, he inarched 
forth at night, leaving only a trumpeter, with in- 
structions to create the impression of the army's 
presence by sounding the watches, and to rejoin 
him when the fourth watch began. In this way he 
conducted his troops unharmed to a place of safety, 
with all their baggage and engines of war. 1 

The same Sulla, when fighting in Cappadocia 
against Archelaus, general of Mithridates, em- 
barrassed by the difficulties of the terrain and the 
large numbers of the enemy, proposed peace. Then, 
taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
truce, which served to divert the watchfulness of 
his adversary, he slipped out of his hands. 2 

Hasdrubal, brother of Hannibal, when unable 
to .make his way out of a defile the entrance 
of which was held by the enemy, entered into 
negotiations with Claudius Nero and promised to 
withdraw from Spain if allowed to depart. Then, 
by quibbling over the terms, he dragged out negotia- 
tions for several days, during all of which *""*"*e lie 
was busy sending out his troops in detachments by 
way of paths so narrow that they were overlooked 
by the Romans. Finally he himself easily made his 
escape with the remainder, who were light-armed. 3 

When Marcus Crassus had constructed a ditch 
around the forces of Spartacus, the latter at night 
filled it with the bodies of prisoners and cattle that 
he had slain, and thus marched across it. 4 
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The same Spartacus^ when besieged on the slopes 
of Vesuvius at the point where the mountain was 
steepest and on that account unguarded, plaited 
ropes of osiers from the woods. Letting 'himself 
down by these,, lie not only made his escape, but 
by appearing in another quarter struck such terror 
into Clodius that several cohorts gave way before a 
force of only seventy-four gladiators. 1 

The same Spartacus, when enveloped by the 
troops of the proconsul Publius Varinius, placed 
stakes at short intervals before the gate of the 
camp ; then setting up corpses, dressed in clothes 
and furnished with weapons, he tied these to the 
stakes, to give the appearance of sentries when 
viewed from a distance. He also lighted fires 
throughout the whole camp. Deceiving the enemy 
by this empty show, Spartacus by night silently 
led out his troops. 3 

When Brasidas, a general of the Spartans, was 
surprised near Amphipolis by a host of Athenians 
who outnumbered him, he allowed himself to be 
enveloped, in order to dimmish the density of the 
enemy's ranks by lengthening the line of besiegers. 
Then he broke through at the point where the line 
was most lightly held. 3 

Iphicrates, when campaigning in Thrace, having 
on one occasion pitched his camp on low ground, 
discovered through scouts that the neighbouring 
hill was held by the enemy, and that from it 
came down a single road which might be utilized 
to overwhelm him and his men. Accordingly he 
left a few men in camp at night, and commanded 
them to light a number of fires. Then leading forth 
his troops and ranging them along the sides of the 
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road just mentioned, he suffered the barbarians to 
pass by. When in this way the disadvantage of 
terrain from which he himself suffered had been 
turned against them, with part of his army he over- 
whelmed their rear, while with another part he 
captured their camp. 1 

Darius, in order to deceive the Scythians, left 
dogs and asses in camp at his departure. When 
the enemy heard these barking and braying, they 
imagined that Darius was still there. 2 

To produce a like misconception in the minds 
of our men, the Ligurians, in various places, tied 
bullocks to trees with halters. The animals, being 
thus separated, bellowed incessantly and produced 
the impression that the Ligurians were still there. 

Hanno, when enveloped by the enemy, selected 
the point in the line best suited for a sortie, and, 
piling up light stuff, set fire to it. Then, when the 
enemy withdrew to guard the other exits, he marched 
his men straight through the fire, directing them 
to protect their faces with their shields, and their 
legs with their clothing. 

Hannibal on one occasion was embarrassed by 
difficulties of terrain, by lack of supplies, and by 
the circumstance that Fabius Maximus was heavy 
on his heels. Accordingly he tied bundles of lighted 
fagots to the horns of oxen, and turned the animals 
loose at night. When the flames spread, fanned by 
the motion, the panic-stricken oxen ran wildly hither 
and thither over the mountains to which they had 
been driven, illuminating the whole scene. The 
Romans, who had gathered to witness the sight, 
at first thought a prodigy had occurred. Then, when 
scouts reported the facts, Fabius, fearingtan ambush, 
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kept his men in camp. Meanwhile the barbarians 
marched away, as no one prevented them. 1 

VI. — On Laying and Meeting Ambushes while on 
the March 

When Fnlvins Nobilior was leading his arm}* from 
Sam nium against the Lucanians, and had learned 
from deserters that the enemy intended to attack 
his rearguard, he ordered his bravest legion to go 
in advance, and the baggage train to follow in the 
rear. The enemy? regarding this circumstance as a 
favourable opportunity, began to plunder the bag- 
gage. Fulvhis then marshalled five cohorts of the 
leyrion I have mentioned above on the right side 
of the road, and five on the left. Then, when the 
enemy were intent on plundering, Fulvius, deploying 
his troops on both flanks, enveloped the foe and cut 
them to pieces. 

The same Nobilior on one occasion was hard 
pressed from the rear by the enemy, as he was on 
the march. Across his route ran a stream, not so 
large as to prevent passage, but large enough to 
cause delay by the swiftness of the current. 2 On 
the nearer side of this, Nobilior placed one legion 
in hiding, in order that the enemy, despising his 
small numbers, might follow more boldly. When 
this expectation was realized, the legion which had 
been posted for the purpose attacked the enemy 
from ambush and destroved them. 

When Iphicrates was leading his army in Thrace 
in a long file on account of the nature of the terrain, 
and the report was brought to him that the enemy 
planned to attack his rearguard, he ordered some 
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cohorts to withdraw to both flanks and halt, while 
the rest were to quicken their pace and flee. 1 But 
from the complete line as it passed by, he kept back 
all the choicest soldiers. Thus, when the enemy 
were busy with promiscuous pillaging, and in fact 
were already exhausted, while his own men were 
refreshed and drawn up in order, he attacked and 
routed the foe and stripped them of their booty. 2 

When our army was about to pass through the 
Litana Forest, the lioii cut into the trees at the 
base, leaving them only a slender support by 
which to stand, until they should be pushed over. 
Then the Boii hid at the further edge of the 
woods and by toppling over the nearest trees caused 
the fall of those more distant, as soon as our men 
entered the forest. In that way they spread general 
disaster among the Romans, and destroyed a large 
fore e. 3 

VII. HOW TO CONCEAL THE ABSENCE OF THE TlIlNGS 
WE LACK, OR TO SUPPLY SUBSTITUTES FOR Til EM 

Lucius Caecilius Metellus, lacking ships with 
which to transport his elephants, fastened together 
large earthen jars, covered them with planking, and 
then, loading the elephants on these, ferried them 
across the Sicilian Straits. 4 

When Hannibal on one occasion could not force 
his elephants to ford an especially deep stream, 
having neither boats nor material of which to con- 
struct them, he ordered one of his men to wound 
the most savage elephant under the ear, and then 
straightway to swim across the stream and take to 
his heels. The infuriated elephant, eager to pursue 
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the author of his sufferings swam the stream, and 
thus set an example for the rest to make the same 
venture. 1 

When the Carthaginian admirals were about to 
equip their fleet, but lacked broom, 2 they cut off the 
hair of their women and employed it for making 
cordage. 3 

The Massilians and Rhodians did the same. 

Marcus Antonius, when a refugee from Mutina, 
gave his soldiers bark to use as shields. 4 

Spartacus and his troops had shields made of 
osiers and covered with hides. 5 

This place, I think, is not inappropriate for re- 
counting that famous deed of Alexander of Macedon. 
Marching along the desert roads of Africa, and 
suffering in common with his men from most dis- 
tressing thirst, when some water was brought him 
in a helmet by a soldier, he poured it out upon 
the ground in the sight of all, in this way serving 
his soldiers better by his example of restraint than 
if he had been able to share the water with the rest. 6 

YJI1, On Distracting the Attention of the 

Enemy 

When Coriolanus was seeking to avenge by war 
the shame of his own condemnation, he prevented the 
ravaging of the lands of the patricians, while burning 
and harrying those of the plebeians, in order to 
arouse discord whereby to destroy the harmony of 
the Romans. 7 

6 332-331 b.c. Cf. Polyaen. iv. iii. 23. Curt. vu. v. 9-12 
and Plut. Alex. 42 have a slightly different version. 

7 489 b.c. Cf. Livy u. xxxix. 5-8 ; Plut. Coriol. 27. 
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When Hannibal had proved no match for Fabius 
either in character or in generalship, in order to 
smirch him with dishonour, he spared his lands, when 
he ravaged all others. To meet this assault, Fabius 
transferred the title to his property to the State, 
thus, by his loftiness of character, preventing his 
honour from falling under the suspicion of his 
fellow-citizens. 1 

In the fifth consulship of Fabius Maxim us, the 
Gauls, Umbrians, Etruscans, and Samnites had formed 
an alliance against the Roman people. Against these 
tribes Fabius first constructed a fortified camp 
beyond the Apennines in the region of Sen ti num. 
Then he wrote to Fulvius and Postumius, who 
were guarding the City, directing them to move on 
Clusium with their forces. When these commanders 
complied, the Etruscans and Umbrians withdrew to 
defend their own possessions, while Fabius and his 
colleague Decius attacked and defeated the remaining 
forces of Samnites and Gauls. 2 

When the Sabines levied a large army, left 
their own territory, and invaded ours, Manius Curius 
by secret routes sent against them a force which 
ravaged their lands and villages and set fire to 
them in divers places. In order to avert this 
destruction of their country, the Sabines thereupon 
withdrew. But Curius succeeded in devastating their 
country while it was unguarded, in repelling their 
army without an engagement, and then in slaughter- 
ing it piecemeal. 3 

Titus Didius at one time lacked confidence be- 
cause of the small number of his troops, but con- 
tinued the war in hope of the arrival of certain 
legions which he was awaiting. On hearing that the 
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enemy planned to attack these legions, he called 
an assembly of the soldiers and ordered them to 
get ready for battle, and purposely to exercise a 
careless supervision over their prisoners. As a 
result, a few of the latter escaped and reported 
to their people that battle was imminent. The 
enemy, to avoid dividing their strength when ex- 
pecting battle, abandoned their plan of attacking 
those for whom they were lying in wait, so that 
the legions arrived without hindrance and in perfect 
safety at the camp of Didius. 1 

In the Punic War certain cities had resolved to 
revolt from the Romans to the Carthaginians, but 
wishing, before they revolted, to recover the hostages 
they had given, they pretended that an uprising had 
broken out anions their neighbours which Roman 
commissioners ought to come and suppress. When 
the Romans sent these envoys, the cities detained 
them as counter-pledges, and refused to restore 
them until they themselves recovered their own 
hostages. 

After the defeat of the Carthaginians, King 
Antiochus sheltered Hannibal and utilized his 
counsel against the Romans. When Roman envoys 
were sent to Antiochus, they held frequent con- 
ferences with Hannibal, and thus, caused him to 
become an object of suspicion to the king, to whom 
he was otherwise most agreeable and useful, in 
consequence of his cleverness and experience in war. 2 

When Quintus Metellus was waging war against 
Jugurtha, he bribed the envoys sent him to betray 
the king into his hands. When other envoys came, 
he did the same ; and with a third embassy he 
adopted the same policy. But his efforts to take 
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Jugurtha prisoner met with small success, for Me- 
tellus wished the king to be delivered into his 
hands alive. And yet he accomplished a great deal, 
for when his letters addressed to the friends of the 
king were intercepted, the king punished all these 
men, and, being thus deprived of advisers, was 
unable to secure any friends for the future. 1 

Gains Caesar on one occasion caught a soldier 
who had gone to procure water, and learned from 
him that Afranius and Fetreius planned to break 
camp that night. In order to hamper the plans of 
the enemy, and yet not cause alarm to his own 
troops, Caesar early in the evening gave orders to 
sound the signal for breaking camp, and commanded 
mules to be driven past the camp of the enemy with 
noise and shouting. Thinking: that Caesar was 
breaking cam]), his adversaries stayed where they 
were, precisely as Caesar desired. 2 

When, on one occasion, reinforcements and 
provisions were on the way to Hannibal, Scipio, 
wishing to intercept these, sent ahead Minueius 
Thermits, and arranged to come himself to lend his 
support. 3 

When the Africans were planning to cross over to 
Sicily in vast numbers in order to attack* Dionysius, 
tyrant of Syracuse, the latter constructed strong- 
holds in many places and commanded their defenders 
to surrender them at the coining of the enemv, and 
then, when they retired, to return secretly to 
Syracuse. The Africans were forced to occupy the 
captured strongholds with garrisons, whereupon 
Dionysius, having reduced the army of his opponents 
to the scanty number which he desired, and being 
now approximately on an equality, attacked and 
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defeated them, since he had concentrated his own 
forces, and had separated those of his adversaries. 1 

When Agesilaus, the Spartan, was waging war 
against Tissaphernes, he pretended to make for 
Carta, as though likely to fight more advantageously 
in mountainous districts against an enemy strong in 
cavalry. When he had advertised this purpose, and 
had thus drawn Tissaphernes off to Carta* he himself 
invaded Lydia, where the capital of the enemy's 
kingdom was situated, and having crushed those in 
command at that place, he obtained possession of 
the king's treasure. 2 



IX. Ox Quelling a Mutiny of Soldiers 

When tiie consul, Aulus Manlius, had learned 
that the soldiers had formed a plot in their winter- 
quarters in Campania to murder their hosts and 
seize their property, he disseminated the report 
that they would winter next season in the same 
place. Having thus postponed the plans of the 
conspirators, he rescued Campania from peril, and, 
so soon as occasion offered, inflicted punishment on 
the guilty. 3 

When on one occasion legions of Roman soldiers 
had broken out in a dangerous mutiny, Lucius Sulla 
shrewdly restored sanity to the frenzied troops ; for 
he ordered a sudden announcement to be made that 
the enemy were at hand, bidding a shout to be 
raised by those summoning the men to arms, and 
the trumpets to be sounded. Thus the mutiny was 
broken up by the union of all forces against the foe. 

When the senate of Milan had been massacred 
by Pompey's troops, Pompey, fearing that he might 
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cause a mutiny if he should call out the guilty 
alone, ordered certain ones who were innocent to 
come interspersed among the others. In this way 
the guilty came with less fear, because they had not 
been singled out, and so did not seem to be sent for 
in consequence of any wrong-doing ; while those 
whose conscience was clear kept watcli on the 
guilty, lest by the escape of these the innocent 
should be disgraced. 

When certain legions of Gaius Caesar mutinied, 
and in such a wav as to seem to threaten even the 
life of their commander, he concealed his fear, and, 
advancing straight to the soldiers, with grim visage, 
readily granted discharge to those asking it. But 
these men were no sooner discharged than penitence 
forced them to apologize to their commander and 
to pledge themselves to greater loyalty in future 
enterprises. 1 

X. How to Check ax Unseasonable Demand 
for Battle 

After Quintus Sertorius had learned by experi- 
ence that he was by no means a match for the 
whole Roman army, in order to prove this to the 
barbarians also, who were rashly demanding battle, 
he brought into their presence two horses, one very 
strong, the other very feeble. Then he brought up 
two youths of corresponding physique, one robust, 
the other slight. The stronger youth was com- 
manded to pull out the entire tail of the feeble 
horse, while the slight youth was commanded to 
pull out the hairs of the strong horse one by one. 
Then, when the slight youth had succeeded in his 
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task, while the strong one was still vainly struggling 
with the tail of the weak horse, Sertorius observed : 
f< By this illustration I have exhibited to you, my 
men, the nature of the Roman cohorts. They are 
invincible to him who attacks them in a body ; yet 
he who assails them bv groups will tear and rend 
them." 1 

When the same Sertorius saw his men rashly 
demanding the signal for battle and thought them 
in danger of disobeying orders unless they should 
engage the enemy, he permitted a squadron of 
cavalry to advance to harass the foe. When these 
troops became involved in difficulties, he sent others 
to their relief, and thus rescued all, showing more 
safely, and without injury, what would have been 
the outcome of the battle they had demanded. 
After that he found his men most amenable. 2 

When Agesilaus, the Spartan, was righting against 
the Thebans and had encamped on the bank of 
a stream, being aware that the forces of the enemy 
far outnumbered his own, and wishing therefore to 
keep his men from the desire of fighting, he 
announced that he had been bidden by a response 
of the gods to fight on high ground. Accordingly, 
posting a small guard on the bank, he withdrew to 
the hills. The Thebans, interpreting this as a mark 
of fear, crossed the stream, easily dislodged the 
defending troops, and, following the rest too eagerly, 
were defeated by a smaller force, owing to the 
difficulties of the terrain. 3 

Scorylo, a chieftain of the Dacians, though he 
knew that the Romans were torn with the dissen- 
sions of the civil wars, yet did not think lie ought 
to venture on any enterprise against them, inasmuch 
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as a foreign war might be the means of uniting the 
citizens in harmony. Accordingly he pitted two 
dogs in combat before the populace, and when they 
became engaged in a desperate encounter, exhibited 
a wolf to them. The dogs straightway abandoned 
their fury against each other and attacked the wolf. 
By this illustration, Scorvlo kept the barbarians from 
a movement which could only have benefited the 
Romans. 

XI. HOW TO AROUSE AN Army's ENTHUSIASM 

for Battle 

When the consuls Marcus Fabius and Gnaeus 
Manlius were warring against the Etruscans, and 
the soldiers mutinied against fighting, the consuls 
on their side feigned a policy of delay, until the 
soldiers, wrought upon by the taunts of the enemy, 
demanded battle and swore to return from it 
victorious. 1 

Fulvius Nobilior, deeming it necessary to fight 
with a small force against a large army of the Sam- 
nites who were flushed with success, pretended that 
one legion of the enemy had been bribed by him to 
turn traitor ; and to strengthen belief in this story, 
he commanded the tribunes, the " first ranks/' 2 
and the centurions to contribute all the ready money 
they had, or any gold and silver, in order that 
the price might be paid the traitors at once. He 
promised that, when victory was achieved, he 
would give generous presents besides to those who 
contributed for this purpose. This assurance brought 
such ardour and confidence to the Romans that they 
straightway opened battle and won a glorious victory. 
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Gaius Caesar, when about to fight the Germans 
and their king, Ariovistus, at a time when his own 
men had been thrown into panic, called his soldiers 
together and declared to the assembly that on that 
day he proposed to employ the services of the tenth 
legion alone. In this way he caused the soldiers 
of this legion to be stirred by his tribute to their 
unique heroism, while the rest were overwhelmed 
with mortification to think that reputation for 
courage should rest with others. 1 

Quintus Fabius Maximus, since he knew full well 
that the Romans possessed a spirit of independence 
which was roused by insult, and since he expected 
nothing just or reasonable from the Carthaginians, 
sent envoys to Carthage to inquire about terms of 
peace. When the envoys brought back proposals 
full of injustice and arrogance, the army of the 
Romans was stirred to combat. 2 

When Agesilaus, general of the Spartans, had his 
camp near the allied city of Orchomenos and learned 
that very many of his soldiers were depositing their 
valuables within the fortifications, he commanded 
the townspeople to receive nothing belonging to his 
troops, in order that his soldiers might fight with 
more spirit, when they realised that they must fight 
for all their possessions. 3 

Epaminondas, general of the Thebans, on one 
occasion, when about to engage in battle with the 
Spartans, acted as follows. In order that his soldiers 
might not only exercise their strength, but also be 
stirred by their feelings, he announced in an 
assembly of his men that the Spartans had resolved, 
in case of victory, to massacre all males, to lead the 
wives and children of those executed into bondage, 
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and to raze Thebes to the ground. By tins 
announcement the Thebans were so roused that 
they overwhelmed the Spartans at the first onset. 1 

When Leotychides, the Spartan admiral, was on 
the point of fighting a naval battle on the very day 
when the allies had been victorious, although he was 
ignorant of the fact, he nevertheless announced that 
he had received news of the victory of their side, in 
order that in this way he might find his men more 
resolute for the encounter. 2 

When two youths, mounted on horseback, ap- 
peared in the battle which Atilus Postumius fought 
with the Latins, Postumius roused the drooping 
spirits of his men by declaring that the strangers 
were Castor and Pollux. In this way he inspired 
them to fresh combat. 3 

Archidamus, the Spartan, when waging war 
against the Arcadians, set up weapons in camp, and 
ordered horses to be led around them secretly at 
night. In the morning, pointing to their tracks and 
claiming that Castor and Pollux had ridden through 
the camp, he convinced his men that the same gods 
would also lend them aid in the battle itself. 4 

On one occasion when Pericles, general of the 
Athenians, was about to engage in battle, noticing a 
grove from which both armies were visible, very 
dense and dark, but unoccupied and consecrated to 
Father Pluto, he took a man of enormous stature, 
made imposing by high buskins, purple robes, and 
flowing hair, and placed him in the grove, mounted 
high on a chariot drawn by gleaming white horses. 
This man was instructed to drive forth, when the 
signal for battle should be given, to call Pericles by 
name, and to encourage him by declaring that the 
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gods were lending their aid to the Athenians. As a 
result, the enemy turned and fled almost before a 
dart was hurled. 

Lucius Sulla, in order to make his soldiers readier 
for combat, pretended that the future was foretold 
him by the gods. His last act, before engaging in 
battle, was to pray, in the sight of his army, to a 
small image which he had taken from Delphi, 
entreating it to speed the promised victory. 1 

Gaius Mnrius had a certain wisewoman from 
Syria, from whom he pretended to learn in advance 
the outcome of battles.- 

Quintus Sertorius, employing barbarian troops 
who were not amenable to reason, used to take with 
him through Lusitania a beautiful white deer, and 
claimed that from it he knew in advance what ought 
to be done, and what avoided. In this way he 
aimed to induce the barbarians to obey all his 
commands as though divinely inspired. 3 

This sort of stratagem is to be used not merely 
in cases when we deem those to whom we apply it 
simple-minded, but much more when the ruse 
invented is such as might be thought to have been 
suggested by the gods. 

Alexander of Macedon on one occasion, when 
about to make sacrifice, used a preparation to 
inscribe certain letters on the hand which the priest 
was about to place beneath the vitals. These letters 
indicated that victory was vouchsafed to Alexander. 
When the steaming liver had received the impress 
of these characters and had been displayed by the 
king to the soldiers, the circumstances raised their 
spirits, since they thought that the god gave them 
assurance of victory. 4 
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The soothsayer Sudines did the same thing when 
Eumenes was about to engage in battle with the 
Gauls. 1 

Epaminondas, the Theban, in his contest against 
the Spartans, thinking that the confidence of his 
troops needed strengthening by an appeal to re- 
ligious sentiment, removed by night the weapons 
which were attached to the decorations of the 
temples, and convinced his soldiers that the gods 
were attending his march, in order to lend their 
aid in the battle itself. 2 

Agesilaus, the Spartan, on one occasion captured 
certain Persians. The appearance of these people, 
when dressed in uniform, inspired great terror. But 
Agesilaus stripped his prisoners and exhibited them 
to his soldiers, in order that their delicate white 
bodies might excite contempt. 3 

Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse, having undertaken war 
against the Carthaginians, after taking many prisoners, 
stripped all the feeblest, especially from among the 
auxiliaries, who were very swarthy, and exhibited 
them nude before the eyes of his troops, in order to 
convince his men that their foes were contemptible. 4 

Cyrus, king of the Persians, wishing to rouse the 
ambition of his men, employed them an entire day 
in the fatiguing labour of cutting down a certain 
forest. Then on the following day he gave them a 
most generous feast, and asked them which they 
liked better. When they had expressed their 
preference for the feast, he said : u And yet it is 
only through the former that we can arrive at the 
latter ; for unless you conquer the Medes, you 
cannot be free and happy." In this way he roused 
them to the desire for combat. 5 
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Lucius Sulla, in the campaign against Archelaus, 
general of Mithridates, found his troops somewhat 
disinclined for battle at the Piraeus. But by 
imposing tiresome tasks upon his men he brought 
them to the point where they demanded the signal 
for battle of their own accord. 1 

Fabius Maxhnus, fearing that his troops would 
fight less resolutely in consequence of their reliance 
on their ships, to which it was possible to retreat, 
ordered the ships to be set on fire before the battle 
began. 2 



XII. On Dispelling the Fears Inspired in 
Soldiers by Adverse Omens 

ScipiOj having transported his army from Italy to 
Africa, stumbled as he was disembarking. When 
he saw the soldiers struck aghast at this, by his 
steadiness and loftiness of spirit he converted their 
cause of concern into one of encouragement, by 
saying: "Congratulate me, my men! I have hit 
Africa hard." 3 

Gaius Caesar, having slipped as he was about to 
embark on ship, exclaimed : " I hold thee fast, 
Mother Earth." By this interpretation of the inci- 
dent he made it seem that he was destined to come 
back to the lands from which he was setting out. 4 

When the consul Tiberius Seinpronius Gracchus 
was engaged in battle with the Picentines, a sudden 
earthquake threw both sides into panic. Thereupon 
Gracchus put new strength and courage into his men 
by urging them to attack the enemy while the latter 
were overwhelmed with superstitious awe. Thus he 
fell upon them and defeated them. 5 
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Sertorius, when by a sudden prodigy the outsides 
of the shields of his cavalrymen and the breasts of 
their horses showed marks of blood, interpreted this 
as a mark of victory, since tiiose were the parts 
which were wont to be spattered with the blood of 
the enemy. 

Epaminondas, the Thcban, when his soldiers were 
depressed because the decoration hanging from his 
spear like a fillet had been torn away by the wind 
and carried to the tomb of a certain Spartan, said : 
" Do not be concerned, comrades ! Destruction is 
foretold for the Spartans. Tombs are not decorated 
except for funerals." 1 

The same Epaminondas, when a meteor fell from 
the sky by night and struck terror to the hearts of 
those who noticed it, exclaimed : " It is a light sent 
us from the powers above." 

When the same Epaminondas was about to open 
battle against the Spartans, the chair on which he 
had sat down gave way beneath him, whereat all the 
soldiers, greatly troubled, interpreted this as an un- 
lucky omen. But Epaminondas exclaimed : " Not at 
all ; we are simply forbidden to sit." 2 

Gaius Sulpicius Gallus not only announced an 
approaching eclipse of the moon, in order to prevent 
the soldiers from taking it as a prodigy, but also 
gave the reasons and causes of the eclipse. 3 

When Agathocles, the Syraeusan, was fighting 
against the Carthaginians, and his soldiers on the 
eve of battle were thrown into panic by a similar 
eclipse of the moon, which they interpreted as a 
prodigy, he explained the reason why this happened, 
and showed them that, whatever it was, it had to do 
with nature, and not with their own purposes. 4 
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Pericles, when a thunderbolt struck his camp and 
terrified his soldiers, calling an assembly, struck fire 
by knocking two stones together in the sight of all 
his men. He thus allayed their panic by explaining 
that the thunderbolt was similarly produced by the 
contact of the clouds. 

When Timotheus, the Athenian, was about to 
contend against the Corcyreans in a naval battle, his 
pilot, hearing one of the rowers sneeze, started to 
give the signal for retreat, just as the fleet was 
setting out ; whereupon Timotheus exclaimed : " Do 
you think it strange if one out of so many thousands 
has had a chill ? " 1 

As Chabrias, the Athenian, was about to fight a 
naval battle, a thunderbolt fell directly across the 
path of his ship. When the soldiers were filled with 
dismay at such a portent, he said : " Now is the very 
time to begin battle, when Jupiter, mightiest of the 
gods, reveals that his power is present with our 
fleet." 2 
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Having in Book I given classes of examples which, 
as I believe, will suffice to instruct a general in those 
matters which are to be attended to before beginning 
battle, 1 will next in order present examples which 
bear on those things that are usually done in the 
battle itself, and then those that come subsequent 
to the engagement. 

Of those which concern the battle itself, there are 
the following classes : 

I, On choosing the time for battle. 
II. On choosing the place for battle. 

III. On the disposition of troops for battle. 

IV. On creating panic in the enemy's ranks. 
V. On ambushes. 

VI. On letting the enemy escape, lest, brought to 

bay, he renew the battle in desperation. 
VII. On concealing reverses. 
VIII. On restoring morale bv firmness. 

Of the matters which deserve attention after battle, 
1 consider that there are the following classes : 

IX. On bringing the war to a close after a successful 

engagement. 
X. On repairing one's losses after a reverse. 
XI. On ensuring the loyalty of those whom one 

mistrusts. 

XII. What to do for the defence of the camp, in 
case a commander lacks confidence in his 
present forces. 
XIII. On retreating. 
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I. On Choosing the Time for Battle 

When Publius Scipio was in Spain and had learned 
that Hasdrubal, leader of the Carthaginians, had 
marched out and drawn up his troops in battle array 
early in the morning before they had had breakfast, 
he kept back his own men till one o'clock, having 
ordered them to rest and eat. When the enemy, 
exhausted with hunger, thirst, and waiting under 
arms, had begun to return to camp, Scipio suddenly 
led forth his troops, opened battle, and won the day. 1 

When Metellus Pius was waging war against 
Hirtuleius in Spain, and the latter had drawn up 
his troops immediately after daybreak and marched 
them against Metellus's entrenchments, Metellus 
held his own forces in camp till noon, as the weather 
at that time of year was extremely hot. Then, when 
the enemy were overcome by the heat, he easily 
defeated them, since his own men were fresh and 
their strength unimpaired, 2 

When the same Metellus had joined forces with 
Pompey against Sertorius in Spain, and had re- 
peatedly offered battle, the enemy declined combat, 
deeming himself unequal to two. Later on, however, 
Metellus, noticing that the soldiers of the enemy, 
fired with great enthusiasm, were calling for battle, 
baring their arms, and brandishing their spears, 
thought it best to retreat betimes before their 
ardour. Accordingly he withdrew and caused Pompey 
to do the same. 

When Postumius was in Sicily in his consulate, 
his camp was three miles distant from the Cartha- 
ginians. Every day the Punic chieftains drew up 
their line of battle directly in front of the fortifica- 
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tions of the Romans, while Postumius offered resist- 
ance by way of constant skirmishes, conducted by a 
small band before his entrenchments. As soon as 
the Carthaginian commander came to regard this as 
a matter of course, Postumius quietly made ready 
all the rest of his troops within the ramparts, meet- 
ing the assault of the foe with a few, according to 
his former practice, but, keeping them engaged longer 
than usual. When, after noon was past, they were re- 
treating, weary and suffering from hunger, Postumius* 
with fresh troops, put them to rout, exhausted as 
they were by the aforementioned embarrassments. 1 

Jphicrates, the Athenian, having discovered that 
the enemy regularly ate at the same hour, commanded 
his own troops to eat at an earlier hour, and then 
led them out to battle. When the eneinv came 
forth, he so detained them as- to afford them no 
opportunity either of fighting or of withdrawing. 
Then, as the day drew to a close, he led his troops 
back, but nevertheless held them under arms. The 
enemy, exhausted both by standing in the line and 
by hunger, straightway hurried off to rest and eat, 
whereupon Iphicrates again led forth his troops, and 
finding the enemy disorganized, attacked their camp. 2 

When the same Iphicrates had his cam]) for several 
days near the Lacedaemonians, and each side was in 
the habit of going forth at a regular hour for forage 
and wood, he one day sent out slaves and camp- 
followers in the dress of soldiers for this service, 
holding back his fighting men ; and as soon as the 
enemy had dispersed on similar errands, he captured 
their camp. Then as they came running back from 
all quarters to the mvlce, unarmed and carrying their 
bundles, he easily slew or captured them. 3 
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When the consul Vergiuius, in the war with the 
Volscians, saw the enemv run forward at full 
stretch from a distance, he commanded his own 
men to keep steady and hold their javelins at rest. 
Then, when the enemy were out of breath, while 
his own army was still strong and fresh, he attacked 
and routed them. 1 

Since Fabius Maximus was well aware that the 
Gauls and Samnites were strong in the initial attack, 
while the tireless spirits of his own men actually 
waxed hotter as the struggle continued, he com- 
manded his soldiers to rest content with holding 
the foe at the first encounter and to wear them 
out by delay. When this succeeded, bringing up 
reinforcements to his men in the van, and attacking 
with his full strength, he crushed and routed the 
en em}*. 2 

At Chaeronea, Philip purposely prolonged the 
engagement, mindful that his own soldiers were 
seasoned by long experience, while the Athenians 
were ardent but untrained, and impetuous only in 
the charge. Then, as the Athenians began to grow 
weary, Philip attacked more furiously and cut them 
down. 3 

When the Spartans learned from scouts that the 
Messenians had broken out into such fury that they 
had come down to battle attended by their wives and 
children, they postponed the engagement. 

In the Civil War, when Gaius Caesar held the 
arm v of Afraniusand Petreius besieged and suffering 
from thirst, and when their troops, infuriated because 
of this, had slain all their beasts of burden 4 and come 
out for battle, Caesar held back his own soldiers, 
deeming the occasion ill-suited for an engagement, 
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since his opponents were so inflamed with wrath and 
desperation. 1 

Gnaeus Pompe) r , desiring to check the flight of 
Mithridates and force him to battle, chose night as 
the time for the encounter, arranging to block his 
inarch as he withdrew. Having made his prepara- 
tions accordingly, he suddenly forced his enemy to 
fight. In addition to this, he so drew up his force 
that the moonlight falling in the faces of the Pontie 
soldiers blinded their eyes, while it gave his own 
troops a distinct and clear view of the enemy. 2 

It is well known that Jugurtha, aware of the 
courage of the Romans, was always wont to engage 
in battle as the day was drawing to a close, so that, 
in case his men were routed, they might have the 
advantage of night for getting away. 3 

At Tigranoeerta in Greater Armenia, Lucullus, in 
the campaign against Mithridates and Tigranes, did 
not have above 15,000 armed men, while the enemy 
had an innumerable host, which for this very reason 
was unwieldy. Taking advantage, accordingly, of 
this handicap of the foe, Lucullus attacked their line 
before it was in order, and straightway routed it so 
completely that even the kings themselves discarded 
their trappings and Hed. 4 

In the campaign against the Pannonians, when 
the barbarians in warlike mood had formed for battle 
at the very break of day, Tiberius Nero held back his 
own troops, and allowed the enemy to be hampered 
by the fog and be drenched with the showers, which 
happened to be frequent that day. Then, when he 
noticed that they were weary with standing, and 
faint not only from exposure but also from exhaustion, 
he gave the signal, attacked and defeated them. 5 
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Gaius Caesar, when in Gaul, learned that it was a 
principle and almost a law with Ariovistus, king of 
the Germans, not to fight when the moon was 
waning, Caesar therefore chose that time above all 
others for engaging in battle, when the enemy were 
embarrassed by their superstition, and so conquered 
them, 1 

The deified Vespasian Augustus attacked the Jews 
on their sabbath, a day on which it is sinful for them 
to do any business, and so defeated them. 2 

When Lysander, the Spartan, was fighting against 
the Athenians at Aegospotami, he began by attack- 
ing the vessels of the Athenians at a regular hour 
and then calling off his fleet. After this had become 
an established procedure, as the Athenians on one 
occasion, after his withdrawal, were dispersing to 
collect their troops, he deployed his fleet as usual 
and withdrew it. Then, when most of the enemy 
had scattered according to their wont, he attacked 
and slew the rest, and captured all their vessels. 3 

II. On Choosing the Place for Battle 

Manius Cunius, observing that the phalanx of King 
Pyrrhus could not be resisted when in extended 
order, took pains to fight in confined quarters, where 
the phalanx, being massed together, would embarrass 
itself. 4 

In Cappadocia Gnaeus Pompey chose a lofty site 
for his camp. As a result the elevation so assisted 
the onset of his troops that he easily overcame 
Mithridates by the sheer weight of his assault. 5 

When Gaius Caesar was about to contend with 
Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, he drew up his line 
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of battle on a hill. This move made victory easy for 
him, since the darts, hurled from higher ground 
against the barbarians charging from below, straight- 
way put them to flight, 1 

When Lucullus was planning to fight Mithridates 
and Tigranes at Tigranocerta in Greater Armenia, 
he himself swiftly gained the level top of the nearest 
hill with a part of his troops, and then rushed down 
upon the enemy posted below, at the same time 
attacking their cavalry on the flank. When the 
cavalry broke and straightway threw the infantry 
into confusion, Lucullus followed after them and 
gained a most notable victory, 2 

Ventidius, when fighting against the Parthians, 
would not lead out his soldiers until the Parthians 
were within five hundred paces. Thus by a rapid 
advance he came so near them that, meeting them 
at close quarters, he escaped their arrows, which 
they shoot from a distance. By this scheme, since 
he exhibited a certain show of confidence, he quickly 
subdued the barbarians. 3 

At Numistro, when Hannibal was expecting a 
battle with Mareellus, he secured a position where 
his flank was protected by hollows and precipitous 
roads. By thus making the ground serve as a 
defence, he won a victory over a most renowned 
commander. 4 

Again at Cannae, when Hannibal learned that the 
Volturnus River, at variance with the nature of other 
streams, sent out high winds in the morning, which 
carried swirling sand and dust, he so marshalled 
his line of battle that the entire fury of the elements 
fell on the rear of his own troops, but struck the 
Romans in the face and eyes. Since this difficulty 
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was a serious obstacle to the enemy, lie won that 
memorable victory. 1 

After Marias had settled on a day for fighting the 
Cimbrians and Teutons, he fortified his soldiers with 
food and stationed them in front of his camp, in 
order that the army of the enemy might be ex- 
hausted by marching over the interval between the 
opposing armies. Then, when the enemy were thus 
used up, he confronted them with another embarrass- 
ment by so arranging his own line of battle that the 
barbarians were caught with the sun and wind and 
dust in their faces. 2 

When Cleomenes, the Spartan, in his battle against 
Hippias, the Athenian, found that the latter* s main 
strength lay in his cavalry, he thereupon felled trees 
and cluttered the battlefield with them, thus making 
it impassable for cavalry. 3 

The Iberians in Africa, upon encountering a great 
multitude of foes and fearing that they would be 
surrounded, drew near a river which at that point 
flowed along between deep banks. Thus, de- 
fended by the river in the rear and enabled by their 
superior prowess to make frequent onsets upon those 
nearest them, they routed the entire host of their 
adversaries. 

Xanthippus, the Spartan, by merely changing the 
locality of operations, completely altered the fortunes 
of the Punic War ; for when, summoned as a mer- 
cenary by the despairing Carthaginians, he had 
noticed that the* Africans, who were superior in 
cavalry and elephants, kept to the hills, while the 
Romans, whose strength was in their infantry, held 
to the plains, he brought the Carthaginians down to 
level ground, where he broke the ranks of the 
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Romans with the elephants. Then pursuing their 
scattered troops with Numidians, he routed their 
army, which till that day had been victorious on 
land and sea. 1 

Epaminondas, leader of the Thebans, when about 
to marshal his troops in battle array against the 
Spartans, ordered his cavalry to engage in manoeuvres 
along the front. Then, when he had filled the eyes 
of the enemy with clouds of dust and had caused 
them to expect an encounter with cavalry, he led 
his infantry around to one side, where it was possible 
to attack the enemy's rear from higher ground, and 
thus, by a surprise attack, cut them to pieces. 2 

Against a countless horde of Persians, three hundred 
Spartans seized and held the pass of Thermopylae 
which was capable of admitting only a like number 
of hand-to-hand opponents. In consequence, the 
Spartans became numerically equal to the barbarians, 
so far as opportunity for fighting was concerned, and 
being superior to them in valour, slew large numbers 
of them. Nor would they have been overcome, had 
not the enemy been led around to the rear by the 
traitor Ephialtes, the Trachinian, and thus been 
enabled to overwhelm them. 3 

Themistocles, leader of the Athenians, saw that 
it was most advantageous for Greece to fight in the 
Straits of Salamis against the vast numbers of 
Xerxes's vessels, but he was unable to persuade his 
fellow Athenians of this. He therefore employed a 
stratagem to make the barbarians force the Greeks 
to do what was advantageous for the latter; for 
under pretence of turning traitor, he sent a messenger 
to Xerxes to inform him that the Greeks were 
planning flight, and that the situation would be 
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more difficult for the King if he should besiege each 
city separately. By this policy, in the first place he 
caused the host of the barbarians to be kept on the 
alert doing guard-duty all night ; in the second 
place, he made it possible for his own followers, 
the next morning, with strength unimpaired, to 
encounter the barbarians all exhausted with watch- 
ing, and (precisely as he had wished) in a confined 
place, where Xerxes could not utilize his superiority 
in numbers. 1 

IIL On the Disposition of Troops for Battle 

Gnaels Scipio, when campaigning in Spain against 
Hanno, near the town of Indibile, noted that the 
Carthaginian line of battle was drawn up with the 
Spaniards posted on tiie right wing — sturdy soldiers, 
to be sure, but fighting for others — while on the left 
were the less powerful, but more resolute, Africans. 
He accordingly drew back his own left wing, and 
keeping his battle-line at an angle with the euemv, 
engaged the enemy with his right wing, which he 
had formed of his sturdiest soldiers. Then routing 
the Africans and putting them to flight, he easily 
forced the surrender of the Spaniards, who had 
stood apart after the maimer of spectators. 2 

When Philip, king of the Macedonians, was waging 
war against the Hyllia\is, 3 he noticed that the front 
of the enemy consisted entirely of men picked from 
the whole army, while their flanks were weaker. 
Accordingly he placed the stoutest of his own men 
on the right wing, attacked the enemy's left, and 
by throwing their whole line into confusion won a 
complete victory. 4 
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Pammenes, the Theban, having observed the battle- 
line of the Persians, where the most powerful troops 
were posted on the right wing, drew up his own men 
also on the same plan, putting all Ins cavalry and the 
bravest of his infantry on the right wing, but station- 
ing opposite the bravest of the enemy his own 
weakest troops, whom he directed to flee at the first 
onset of the foe and to retreat to rough, wooded 
plaees. When in this way lie had made the enemy's 
strength of no effect, he himself with the best part 
of his own forces enveloped the whole array of the 
enemy with his right wing and put them to rout. 1 

Publius Cornelius Scipio, who subsequently re- 
ceived the name Africanus, on one occasion, when 
waging war in Spain against Hasdrubal, leader of the 
Carthaginians, led out his troops day after day in 
such formation that the centre of his battle-line was 
composed of his best fighting men. But when the 
enemy also regularly came out marshalled on the 
same plan, Scipio, on the day when he had determined 
to fight, altered the scheme of his arrangement and 
stationed his strongest troops on the wings, having his 
light-armed troops in the centre, but slightly behind 
the line. Thus, by attacking the enemy's weakest 
point in crescent formation from the flank, where he 
himself was strongest, he easily routed them. 2 

Metellus, in the battle in which he vanquished 
Hirtuleius in Spain, had discovered that the battalions 
of Hirtuleius which were deemed strongest were 
posted in the centre. Accordingly he drew back 
the centre of his own troops, to avoid encountering 
the enemy at that part of the line, until by 
an enveloping movement of his wings he could 
surround their centre from all sides. 3 
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ArtaxerxeSj having superior numbers in his cam- 
paign against the Greeks, who had invaded Persia, 
drew up his line of battle with a wider front than 
the enemy, placing infantry, cavalry, and light-armed 
troops on the wings. Then by purposely causing the 
centre to advance more slowly he enveloped the 
enemy troops and cut them to pieces. 1 

On the other hand, at Cannae Hannibal, having 
drawn back his flanks and advanced his centre, drove 
back our troops at the first assault. Then, when the 
fighting began, and the Hanks gradually worked 
towards each other moving forward according to 
instructions, Hannibal enveloped within his own 
lines the impetuously attacking enemy, forced them 
towards the centre from both sides, and cut them to 
pieces, using veteran troops of long training ; for 
hardly anything but a trained army, responsive to 
every direction, ean carry out this sort of tactics. 2 

In the Second Punic War, when Hasdrubal was 
seeking to avoid the necessity of an engagement, 
and had drawn up his line on a rough hillside behind 
protective works, Livins Salinator and Claudius Nero 
diverted their own forces to the flanks, leaving their 
centre vacant. Having in this way enveloped Has- 
drubal, they attacked and defeated him. 3 

After Hannibal had been defeated in frequent 
battles by Claudius Mareellus, he finally laid out his 
camp on this plan : Protected by mountains, marshes, 
or similar advantages of terrain, he so posted his 
troops as to be able to withdraw his army, practically 
without loss, within his fortifications, in ease the 
Romans won, but so as to have free option of pursuit, 
in ease they gave way. 

Xanthippus, the Spartan, in the campaign con- 
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ducted in Africa against Marcus Atilius Uegulus, 
placed his light-armed troops in the front line, 
holding the flower of his army in reserve. Then he 
directed the auxiliary troops, 1 after hurling their 
javelins, to give way before the enemy, withdraw 
within the ranks of their fellow-soldiers, hurry to 
the flanks, and from there again rush forward to the 
attack. Thus when the enemy had been met by 
the stronger troops, they were enveloped also by 
these light-armed forces. 3 

Sertorius employed the same tactics in Spain in 
the campaign against Pompey. 3 

Cleandridas, the Spartan, when fighting against 
the Lucanians, drew up his troops in close array, so 
as to present the appearance of a much smaller army. 
Then, when the enemy had thus been put olF their 
guard, at the moment the engagement began he 
opened up his ranks, enveloped the enemy on the 
flank, and put them to rout. 4 

Gastron, the Spartan, having come to assist the 
Egyptians against the Persians, and realizing that 
the Greek soldiers were more powerful and more 
dreaded by the Persians, interchanged the arms of 
the two contingents, placing the Greeks in the front 
line. When these merely held their own in the 
encounter, he sent in the Egyptians as reinforce- 
ments. Although the Persians had proved equal to 
the Greeks (deeming them Egyptians), they gave 
way, so soon as they were set upon by a multitude, 
of whom (as supposedly consisting of Greeks) they 
had stood in terror. 5 

When Gnaeus Pompey was fighting in Albania, 
and the enemy were superior in numbers and in 
cavalry, he directed his infantry to cover their 
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helmets, in order to avoid being visible in consequence 
of the reflection, and to take their place in a defile 
by a hill. Then he commanded his cavalry to 
advance on the plain and to act as a screen to the 
infantry, but to withdraw at the first onset of the 
enemy, and, as soon as they reached the infantry, to 
disperse to the flanks. When this manoeuvre had 
been executed, suddenly the force of infantry rose 
uj), revealing its position, and pouring with unex- 
pected attack upon the enemy who were heedlessly 
bent on pursuit, thus cut them to pieces. 1 

When Mark An ton v was engaged in battle with 
the Parthians and these were showering his army 
with innumerable arrows, he ordered his men to stop 
and form a iestudo? The arrows passed over this 
without harm to the soldiers, and the enemy's supply 
was soon exhausted. 3 

When Hannibal was contending against Scipio in 
Africa, having an army of Carthaginians and auxili- 
aries, part of whom were not only of different 
nationalities, but actually consisted of Italians, lie 
placed eighty elephants in the forefront, to throw 
the enemy into confusion. Behind these he stationed 
auxiliary Gauls, Ligurians, Balearians, and Moors, 
that these might be unable to run away, since the 
Carthaginians were standing behind them, and in 
order that, being placed in front, they might at least 
harass the enemy, if not do him damage. In the 
second line he placed his own countrymen and the 
Macedonians, to be fresh to meet the exhausted 
Romans ; and in the rear the Italians, whose loyalty 
he distrusted and whose indifference he feared, 
inasmuch as he had dragged most of them from Italy 
against their will. 
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Against this formation Scipio drew up the flower 
of his legions in three successive front lines, arranged 
according to haxtali, priucipes, and triarii, 1 not making 
the cohorts touch, but leaving a space between the 
detached companies through which the elephants 
driven by the enemy might easily be allowed to pass 
without throwing the ranks into confusion. These 
intervals he filled with light-armed skirmishers, that 
the line might show no gaps, giving them instructions 
to withdraw to the rear or the flanks at the first 
onset of the elephants. The cavalry he distributed 
on the flanks, placing Laelius in charge of the Roman 
horsemen on the right, and Masinissa in charge of the 
Numidians on the left. This shrewd scheme of 
arrangement was undoubtedly the cause of his 
victory. 3 

In the battle against Lucius Sulla, Archelaus 
placed his scythe-bearing chariots in front, for the 
purpose of throwing the enemy into confusion ; in 
the second line he posted the Macedonian phalanx, 
and in the third Hue auxiliaries armed after the 
Roman way, with a sprinkling of Italian runaway 
slaves, in whose doggedness he had the greatest 
confidence. In the last line he stationed the light- 
armed troops, while on the two flanks, for the 
purpose of enveloping the enemy, he placed the 
cavalry, of whom he had a great number. 

To meet these dispositions, Sulla constructed 
trenches of great breadth on each flank, and at their 
ends built strong redoubts. By this device he 
avoided the danger of being enveloped by the enemy, 
who outnumbered him in infantry and especially in 
cavalry. Next he arranged a triple line of infantry, 
leaving intervals through which to send, according 
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to need, the light-armed troops and the cavalry, which 
lie placed in the rear. He then commanded the post- 
signani, 1 who were in the second line, to drive firmly 
into the ground large nnmhers of stakes set close 
together, and as the chariots drew near, he withdrew 
the line of anlesignam 2 within these stakes. Then at 
length he ordered the skirmishers and light-armed 
troops to raise a general battle-cry and discharge their 
spears. By these tactics either the chariots of the 
enemy were caught among the stakes, or their drivers 
became panic-stricken at the din and were driven by 
the javelins back upon their own men, throwing the 
formation of the Macedonians into confusion. As 
these gave way, Sulla pressed forward, and Archelaus 
met him with cavalry, whereupon the Roman horse- 
men suddenly darted forth, drove back the enemy, 
and achieved victory. 3 

In the same way Gaius Caesar met the scythe- 
bearing ehariots of the Gauls with stakes driven in 
the ground, and kept them in check. 

At Arbela, Alexander, fearing the numbers of the 
enemy, yet confident in the valour of his own troops, 
drew up a line of battle facing in all directions, in 
order that his men, if surrounded, might be able to 
fight from all sides. 4 

When Perseus, king of the Macedonians, had 
drawn up a double phalanx of his own troops and 
had placed them in the centre of his forces, with 
light-armed troops on each side and cavalry on both 
flanks, Paulus in the battle against him drew up a 
triple array in wedge formation, sending out 
skirmishers every now and then between the wedges. 
Seeing nothing accomplished by these tactics, he 
determined to retreat, in order bv this feint to lure 
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the enemy after him 011 to rough ground, which lie 
had selected with this in view. When even then 
the enemy, suspecting Ins ruse in retiring, followed 
in good order, he commanded the cavalry on the 
left wing to ride at full speed past the front of the 
phalanx, covering themselves with their shields, in 
order that the points of the enemy's spears might 
be broken by the shock of their encounter with the 
shields. When the Macedonians were deprived of 
their spears, they broke and fled. 1 

Pyrrhus, when fighting in defence of the Taren- 
tines near Asculum, following the Homeric verse, 2 
according to which the poorest troops are placed in 
the centre, stationed Samnites and Epirotes on the 
right flank, Bruttians, Lucanians, and Sallentines on 
the left, with the Tarentines in the centre, ordering 
the cavalry and elephants to be held as reserves. 

The consuls, on the other hand, very judiciously 
distributed their cavalry on the wings, posting 
legionary soldiers in the first line and in reserve, 
with auxiliary troops scattered among them. We 
are informed that there were forty thousand men 
on each side. Half of Pyrrhus's army was lost ; on 
the Roman side only five thousand. 3 

In the battle against Caesar at Old Pharsalus, 4 
Gnaeus Pompey drew up three lines of battle, each 
one ten men dee]), stationing on the wings and in the 
centre the legions upon whose prowess he could most 
safely rely, and filling the spaces between these 
with raw recruits. On the right flank he placed 
six hundred horsemen, along the Enipeus River, 
which with its channel and deposits had made the 
locality impassable ; the rest of the cavalry he 
stationed on the left, together with the auxiliary 
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troops, that from this quarter lie might envelop the 
troops of Caesar. 

Against these dispositions. Gains Caesar also drew 
up a triple line, placing his legions in front and 
resting his left flank on marshes in order to avoid 
envelopment. On the right he placed his cavalry, 
among whom he distributed the fleetest of his foot- 
soldiers, men trained in cavalry fighting. 1 Then he 
held in reserve six cohorts for emergencies, placing 
them obliquely on the right, from which quarter he 
was expecting an attack of the enemy's cavalry. 
No circumstance contributed more than this to 
Caesar's victory on that day ; for as soon as Pompey's 
cavalry poured forth, these cohorts routed it by an 
unexpected onset, and delivered it up to the rest of 
the troops for slaughter. 2 

The Emperor Caesar Augustus Germanicus, 3 when 
the Chatti, by fleeing into the forests, again and 
again interfered with the course of a cavalry engage- 
ment, commanded his men, as soon as they should 
reach the enemy's baggage-train, to dismount and 
fight on foot. By this means he made sure that 
his success should not be blocked by any difficulties 
of terrain, 4 

When Gaius Duellius saw that his own heavv 
ships were eluded by the mobile fleet of the Cartha- 
ginians and that the valour of his soldiers was thus 
brought to naught, he devised a kind of grappling- 
hook. When this caught hold of an enemy ship, 
the Romans, laying gangways over the bulwarks, 
went on board and slew the enemy in hand-to-hand 
combat on their own vessels. 5 

5 2G0 B.C. Cf. Flor. 11. ii. S-9 ; Tolyb. i. 22. 
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IV. Ox Cheating Panic in the Enemy's Hanks 

When Papirius Cursor, the son/ in his consulship 
failed to win any advantage in his battle against the 
stubbornly resisting Samnites, he gave no intimation 
of his purpose to his men, but commanded Spurius 
Xautius to arrange to have a few auxiliary horsemen 
and grooms, mounted on mules and trailing branches 
over the ground, race down in great commotion from 
a hill running at an angle with the field. As soon as 
these came in sight, he proclaimed that his colleague 2 
was at hand, crowned with victory, and urged his 
men to secure for themselves the glory of the present 
battle before he should arrive. At this the Romans 
rushed forward, kindling with confidence, while the 
enemy, disheartened at the sight of the dust, turned 
and fled. 3 

Fabius Rullus Maximus, when in Samnium in his 
fourth consulship, having vainly essayed in every 
way to break through the line of the enemy, finally 
withdrew the ha&tali* from the ranks and sent them 
round with his lieutenant Scipio, under instructions 
to seize a hill from which they could rush down upon 
the rear of the enemy. When this had been done, 
the courage of the Romans rose, and the Samnites, 
fleeing in terror, were cut to pieces. 5 

The general Minucius Rufus, hard pressed by the 
Scordiscans and Dacians, for whom he was no match 
in numbers, sent his brother and a small squadron 
of cavalry on ahead, along with a detachment of 
trumpeters, directing him, as soon as he should see 
the battle begin, to show himself suddenly from the 
opposite quarter and to order the trumpeters to blow 
their horns. Then, when the hill-tops re-echoed with 
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the sound, the impression of a huge multitude was 
borne in upon the enemy, who fled in terror. 1 

The consul Acilius Glabrio, when confronted by 
the army of King Antiochus, which the latter had 
drawn up in front of the Pass of Thermopylae in 
Greece, was not only hampered by the difficulties 
of terrain, but would have been repulsed with loss 
besides, had not Porcius Cato prevented this. Cato, 
although an ex-consul, was in the army as a tribune 
of the soldiers, elected to this office by the people. 
[Having been sent by Glabrio to make a detour], he 
dislodged the Aetolians, who were guarding the 
crest of Mt. Callidromus, and then suddenly appeared 
from the rear on the summit of a hill commanding 
the camp of the king. The forces of Antiochus 
were thus thrown into panic, whereupon the Romans 
attacked them from front and rear, repulsed and 
scattered the enemy, and captured their camp. 2 

The consul Gaius Sulpicius Peticus, when about to 
fight against the Gauls, ordered certain muleteers 
secretly to withdraw with their mules to the hills 
near by, and then, after the engagement began, to 
exhibit themselves repeatedly to the combatants, as 
though mounted on horses. The Gauls, therefore, 
imagining that reinforcements were coming, fell 
back before the Romans, though already almost 
victorious. 3 

At Aquae Sextiae, Marius, purposing to fight a 
decisive battle with the Teutons on the morrow, 
sent Mareellus by night with a small detachment 
of horse and foot to the rear of the enemy, and, to 
complete the illusion of a large force, ordered armed 
grooms and cam p- followers to go along with them, 
and also a large part of the pack-animals, wearing 
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saddle-cloths, in order by this means to present the 
appearance of cavalry. He commanded these men 
to fall upon the enemy from the rear, as soon as 
they should notice that the engagement had begun. 
This scheme struck such terror into the enemy that 
despite their great ferocity they turned and fled. 1 

Lieinius Crassus in the Slave War, when about to 
lead forth his troops at Camalatrum against Castus 
and Cannicus, the leaders of the Gauls, sent twelve 
cohorts around behind the mountain with Gains 
Pomptinius and Quintus Marcius Hufus, his lieu- 
tenants. When the engagement began, these troops, 
raising a shout, poured down from the mountain in 
the rear, and so routed the enemy that they fled in 
all directions with no attempt at battle. 2 

Marcus Marcellus on one occasion, fearing that a 
feeble battle-cry would reveal the small number of 
his forces, commanded that sutlers, servants, and 
camp-followers of every sort should join in the cry. 
He thus threw the enemy into panic by giving the 
appearance of having a large army. 3 

Valerius Laevinus, in the battle against Pyrrhus, 
killed a common soldier, and, holding up his dripping 
sword, made both armies believe that Pyrrhus had 
been slain. The enemy, therefore, panic-stricken 
at the falsehood, and thinking that they had been 
rendered helpless by the death of their commander, 
betook themselves in terror back to camp. 4 

In his struggle against Gains Marius in Numidia, 
Jugurtha, having acquired facility in the use of the 
Latin language as a result of his early association 
with Roman camps, ran forward to the front line and 
shouted that he had slain Gains Marius, thus causing 
many of our men to flee. 5 
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Myronides, the Athenian, in an indecisive battle 
which he was waging against the Thebans, suddenly 
darted forward to the right flank of his own troops 
and shouted that he had already won vietoiy on the 
left. Thus, by inspiring courage in his own men 
and fear in the enemy, he gained the day, 1 

Against overwhelming forces of the enemy's cavalry 
Croesus once opposed a troop of camels. At the 
strange appearance and smell of these beasts, the 
horses were thrown into panic, and not merely threw 
their riders, but also trampled the ranks of their own 
infantry under foot, thus delivering them into the 
hands of the enemy to defeat. 2 

Pyrrhus, king of the Epirotes, fighting on behalf 
of the Tarentines against the Romans, employed 
elephants in the same way, in order to throw the 
Roman army into confusion. 3 

The Carthaginians also often did the same thing 
in their battles against the Romans. 4 

The Volseians having on one occasion pitched 
their camp near some brush and woods, Camillus set 
tire to everything which could carry the conflagra- 
tion up to their entrenchments, and thus deprived 
his adversaries of their camp. 

In the same way, Publius Crassus in the Social War 
narrowly escaped being cut off* with all his forces. 

The Spaniards, when fighting against flamilcar, 
hitched steers to carts and placed them in the font line. 
These carts they filled with pitch, tallow, and sulphur, 
and when the signal for battle was given, set them 
afire. Then, driving the "steers against the enemy, 
thev threw the line into panic and broke through, 5 
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The Faliscans and Tarquinians disguised a number 
of their men as priests, and had them hold torches 
and snakes in front of them, like Furies. Thus they 
threw the army of the Romans into panic. 1 

On one occasion the men of Veii and Fidenae 
snatched up torches and did the same thing. 2 

When Atheas, king of the Scythians, was contend- 
ing against the more numerous tribe of the Tribal li, 
he commanded that herds of asses and cattle should 
be brought up in the rear of the enemy's forces by 
women, children, and all the non-combatant popula- 
tion, and that spears, held aloft, should be carried in 
front of these. Then he spread abroad the rumour 
that reinforcements were coming to him from the 
more distant Scythian tribes. By this declaration 
he forced the enemy to withdraw. 3 

V. On Am hushes 

Romulus, when he had drawn near to Fidenae, 
distributed a portion of his troops in ambush, and 
pretended to flee. When the enemy recklessly 
followed, he led them on to the point where he was 
holding his men in hiding, whereupon the latter, 
attacking from all sides, and taking the enemy off 
their guard, cut them to pieces in their onward rush. 4 

The consul Quintus Fabius Maximus, having been 
sent to aid the Sutrians against the Etruscans, 
caused the full brunt of the enemy's attack to fall 
upon himself. Then, feigning fear, he retired to 
higher ground, as though in retreat, and when the 
enemy rushed upon him pell-mell he attacked, and 
not merely defeated them in battle but captured 
their camp, 5 
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Sempronius Gracchus, when waging war against 
the Celtiberians, feigned fear and kept his army in 
camp. Then, by sending out light-armed troops to 
harass the enemv and retreat forthwith, he caused 
the enemy to come out; whereupon he attacked 
them before they could form, and crushed them so 
completely that he also captured their camp. 1 

When the consul Lucius Metellus was wajnnff war 
in Skiily against Hasdrubal — and with all the more 
alertness because of Hasdrubal's immense army and 
his one hundred and thirty elephants — lie withdrew 
his troops, under pretence of fear, inside Panormus- 
and constructed in front a trench of huge pro- 
portions. Then, observing Hasdrubal's army, with 
the elephants in the front rank, he ordered the 
hastati to hurl their javelins at the beasts and 
straightway to retire within their defences. The 
drivers of the elephants, enraged at such derisive 
treatment, drove the elephants straight towards the 
trench. As soon as the beasts were brought up to 
this, part were dispatched by a shower of darts, part 
were driven back to their own side, and threw the 
entire host into confusion. Then Metellus, who was 
biding his time, burst forth with his whole force, 
attacked the Carthaginians on the flank, and cut 
them to pieces. Besides this, he captured the 
elephants themselves. 3 

When Thamyris, queen of the Scythians, and 
Cyrus, king of the Persians, became engaged in an 
indecisive combat, the queen, feigning fear, lured 
Cyrus into a defile well-known to her own troops, 
and there, suddenly facing about, and aided by the 
nature of the locality, won a complete victory. 4 

The Egyptians, when about to engage in battle on 
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a plain near a marsh, covered the marsh with sea- 
weed, and then, when the battle began, feigning 
flight, drew the enemy into a trap ; for the latter, 
while advancing too swiftly over the unfamiliar 
ground, were caught in the mire and surrounded. 

Viriathus, who from being a bandit became leader 
of the Celtiberians, on one occasion, while pretend- 
ing to give way before the Roman cavalry, led them 
on to a place full of deep holes. There, while he 
himself made his way out by familiar paths that 
afforded good footing, the Romans, ignorant of the 
locality, sank in the mire and were slain. 1 

Fulvius, commander in the Cimbrian war, having 
pitched his camp near the enemy, ordered his 
cavalry to approach the fortifications of the bar- 
barians and to withdraw in pretended flight, after 
making an attack. When he had done this for 
several days, with the Cimbrians in hot pursuit, he 
noticed that their camp was regularly left exposed. 
Accordingly, maintaining his usual practice with part 
of his force, he himself, with light-armed troops, 
secretly took a position behind the camp of the 
enemy, and as they poured forth according to their 
custom, he suddenly attacked and demolished the 
unguarded rampart and captured their camp. 2 

Gnaeus Fulvius, when a force of Faliscans far 
superior to ours had encamped on our territory, had 
his soldiers set fire to certain buildings at a distance 
from the camp, in order that the Faliscans, thinking 
their own men had done this, might scatter in hope 
of plunder. 

Alexander, the Epirote, when waging war against 
the lllyrians, first placed a force in ambush, and then 
dressed up some of his own men in Illyrian garb, 
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ordering them to lay waste his own, that is to say, 
Epirote territory. When the lllyrians saw that this 
was being done, the}* themselves began to pillage 
right and left — the more confidently since they 
thought that those who led the way were scouts. 
But when they had been designedly brought by the 
latter into a disadvantageous position, they were 
routed and killed. 

Leptines, the Syracusan, also, when waging war 
against the Carthaginians, ordered his own lands to 
be laid waste and certain farm-houses and forts to 
be set on fire. The Carthaginians, thinking this 
was done by their own men, went out themselves 
also to help; whereupon they were set upon by men 
lying in wait, and were put to rout. 1 

Maharbal, 2 sent by the Carthaginians against the 
rebellious Africans, knowing that the tribe was 
passionately fond of wine, mixed a large quantity ot 
wine with mandragora, which in potency is something 
between a poison and a soporific. Then after an 
insignificant skirmish he deliberately withdrew. At 
dead of night, leaving in the camp some of his 
baggage and all the drugged wine, he feigned flight. 
When the barbarians captured the camp and in a 
frenzy of delight greedily drank the drugged wine, 
Maharbal returned, and either took them prisoners 
or slaughtered them while they lay stretched out 
as if dead. 3 

Hannibal, on one occasion, aware that both his 
own camp and that of the Romans were in places 
deficient in wood, deliberately abandoned the 
district, leaving many herds of cattle within his 
camp. The Romans, securing possession of these as 
booty, gorged themselves with flesh, which, owing to 
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the scarcity of firewood, was raw and indigestible. 
Hannibal, returning by night with his army, finding 
them oft their guard and gorged with raw meat, 
inflicted great loss upon them. 

Tiberius Gracchus, when in Spain, upon learning 
that the enemy were suffering from lack of pro- 
visions, provided his camp with an elaborate supply 
of eatables of all kinds and then abandoned it. 
When the enemy had got possession of the camp 
and had gorged themselves to repletion with the 
food they found, Gracchus brought back his army 
and suddenly crushed them. 1 

The Chians, when waging war against the Ery- 
thrcans, caught an Erythrean spy on a lofty 
eminence and put him to death. They then gave 
his clothes to one of their own soldiers, who, by 
giving a signal from the same eminence, lured the 
Ervthreans into an ambush. 

The Arabians, since their custom of giving notice 
of the arrival of an enemy by means of smoke by 
day, and by fire at night, was well known, issued 
orders on one occasion that these practices should 
continue without interruption until the enemy 
actually approached, when they should be discon- 
tinued. The enemy, imagining from the absence 01 
the fires that their approach was unknown, advanced 
too eagerly and were overwhelmed. 

Alexander of Macedon, when the enemy had 
fortified their camp on a lofty wooded eminence, 
withdrew a portion of his forces, and commanded 
those whom he left to kindle fires as usual, and thus 
to give the impression of the complete army. He 
himself, leading his forces around through un- 
travelled regions, attacked the enemy and dislodged 
them from their commanding position, 2 
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Memnon, the Uhodian, being superior in cavalry , 
and wishing to draw down to the plains an enemy 
who clung to the hills, sent certain of his soldiers 
under the guise of deserters to the cam]) of the 
enemy, to say that the army of Meranon was inspired 
with such a serious spirit of mutiny that some portion 
of it was constantly deserting. To lend credit to 
this assertion, Menmon ordered small redoubts to 
be fortified here and there in view of the enemy, 
as though the disaffected were about to retire to 
these. Inveigled by these representations, those 
who had been keeping themselves on the hills came 
down to level ground, and, as they attacked the 
redoubts, were surrounded by the cavalry. 1 

When Harrybas, king of the Molossians, was 
attacked in war by Bardylis, the Ulyrian, who com- 
manded a considerably larger army, he dispatched 
the non-combatant portion of his subjects to the 
neighbouring district of Aetolia, and spread the 
report that he was yielding up his towns and 
possessions to the Aetolians. He himself, with 
those who could bear arms, placed ambuscades here 
and there on the mountains and in other inaccessible 
places. The Illyrians, fearful lest the possessions 
of the Molossians should be seized by the Aetolians, 
began to race along in disorder, in their eagerness 
for plunder. As soon as they became scattered, 
Harrybas, emerging from his concealment and taking 
them unawares, routed them and put them to 
flight. 

Titus Labienus, lieutenant of Gaius Caesar, eager 
to engage in battle with the Gauls before the arrival 
of the Germans, w ho, he knew, were coming to their 
aid, pretended discouragement, and, pitching his 
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camp across the stream, announced bis departure 
for the following day. The Gauls, imagining that 
he was in flight, began to cross the intervening 
river. Lahienus, facing about with his troops, cut 
the Gauls to pieces in the very midst of their 
difficulties of crossing. 1 

Hannibal, on one occasion, learned that the camp 
of Fulvius, the Roman commander, was carelessly 
fortified and that Fulvius himself was taking many 
rash chances besides. Accordingly, at daybreak, 
when dense mists afforded cover, he permitted a 
few of his horsemen to show themselves to the 
sentries of our fortifications ; whereupon Fulvius 
suddenly advanced. Meanwhile, Hannibal, at a 
different point, entered Fulvius's camp, and over- 
whelming the Roman rear, slew eight thousand of 
the bravest soldiers along with their commander 
himself. 2 

Once, when the Roman army had been divided 
between the dictator Fabius and Minucius, master 
of the horse, and Fabius was watching for a favour- 
able opportunity, while Minucius was burning with 
eagerness for battle, the same Hannibal pitched his 
camp on the plain between the hostile armies, and 
having concealed a portion of his troops among rough 
rocks, sent others to seize a neighbouring hillock, as 
a challenge to the foe. When Minucius had led out 
his forces to crush these, the men placed here and 
there in ambush by Hannibal suddenly sprang up, 
and would have annihilated Minucius's army, had 
not Fabius come to help them in their distress. 3 

When the same Hannibal was encamped in the 
depths of winter at the Trebia, with the camp of 
the consul, Sempronius Longus, in plain view and 
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only the river flowing between, be placed Mago 
and picked men in ambush. Then he commanded 
Numidian cavalry to advance up to Sempronius's 
fortifications, in order to lure forth the simple-minded 
Roman. At the same time, lie ordered these troops 
to retire by familiar fords at our first onset. By 
heedlessly attacking and pursuing the Xumidians, the 
consul gave his troops a chill, as a result of fording 
the stream in the bitter cold and without breakfast. 
Then, when our men were suffering from numbness 
and hunger, Hannibal led against them his own 
troops, whom he had got in condition for that 
purpose by warm fires, food, and rubbing down 
with oil. Mago also did his part, and cut to pieces 
the rear of his enemy at the point where he had 
been posted for the purpose. 1 

At Trasimenus, where a narrow way, 2 running 
between the lake and the base of the hills, led out 
to the open plain, the same Hannibal, feigning flight, 
made his way through the narrow road to the open 
districts and pitched his camp there. Then, posting 
soldiers by night at various points over the rising 
ground of the hill and at the ends of the defile, at 
daybreak, under cover of a fog, he marshalled his 
line of battle. Flaminius, pursuing the enemy, who 
seemed to be retreating, entered the defile and did 
not see the ambush until he was surrounded in front, 
flank, and rear, and was annihilated with his army. 3 

The same Hannibal, when contending against the 
dictator Junius, 4 ordered six hundred cavalrymen to 
break up into a number of squadrons, and at dead 
of night to appear in successive detachments with- 
out intermission around the camp of the enemy. 
Thus all night long the Romans were harassed and 
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worn out by sentry duty on the rampart and by the 
rain, which happened to fall continuous]}', so that 
in the morning, when Junius gave the signal for 
recall, Hannibal led out his own troops, who had 
been well rested, and took Junius's camp by assault. 1 
In the same way, when the Spartans had drawn 
entrenchments across the Isthmus and were defend- 
ing the Peloponnesus, Epaminondas, the Theban, 
with the help of a few light-armed troops, harassed 
the enemy all night long. Then at daybreak, after 
he had recalled his own men and the Spartans had 
also retired, he suddenly moved forward the entire 
force which he had kept at rest, and burst directly 
through the ramparts* which had been left without 
defenders. 2 

At the battle of Cannae, Hannibal, having drawn 
up his line of battle, ordered six hundred Numidian 
cavalry to go over to the enemy. To prove their 
sincerity, these surrendered their swords and shields 
to our men, and were dispatched to the rear. Then, 
as soon as the engagement began, drawing out small 
swords, which they had secreted, and picking up 
the shields of the fallen, they slaughtered the troops 
of the Romans. 3 

Under pretence of surrender, the lapydes handed 
over some of their tribesmen to Publius Licinius, 
the Roman proconsul. These were received and 
placed in the last line, whereupon they cut to 
pieces the Romans who were bringing up the rear. 

Scipio Africanns, when facing the two hostile camps 
of Syphax and the Carthaginians, decided to make 
a night attack on that of Syphax, where there was 
a large supply of inflammable material, and to set 
fire to it, in order thus to cut down the Numidians 
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as the}' scurried in terror from their camp, and also, 
by laying ambuscades, to catch the Carthaginians, 
who, he knew, would rush forward to assist their 
allies. Both plans succeeded. For when the enemy 
rushed forward unarmed, thinking the conflagration 
accidental, Scipio fell upon them and cut them to 
pieces. 1 

Mithridates, after repeated defeats in battle at 
the hands of Lucullus, made an attempt against his 
life by treachery, hiring a certain Adathas, a man 
of extraordinary strength, to desert and to perpetrate 
the deed, so soon as he should gain the confidence 
of the enemy. This plan the deserter did his best 
to execute, but his efforts failed. For, though 
admitted by Lucullus to the cavalry troop, he was 
quietly kept under surveillance, since it was neither 
well to put trust at once in a deserter, nor to 
prevent other deserters from coming. After this 
fellow had exhibited a ready and earnest devotion 
on repeated raids, and had won confidence, he chose 
a time when the dismissal of the staff-officers 
brought with it repose throughout the camp, and 
caused the general's headquarters to be less 
frequented. Chance favoured Lucullus; for where- 
as the deserter expected to find Lucullus awake, in 
which case he would have been at once admitted to 
his presence, lie actually found him at that time fast 
asleep, exhausted with revolving plans in his mind 
the night before. Then when Adathas pleaded to 
be admitted, on the ground that he had an un- 
expected and imperative message to deliver, he was 
kept out by the determined efforts of the slaves, 
who were concerned for their master's health. 
Fearing consequently that he was an object of 
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suspicion, he mounted the horse which he held in 
readiness outside the gate, and fled to Mithridates 
without accomplishing his purpose. 1 

When Sertorius was encamped next to Pompey 
near the town of Lauron in Spain, there were only 
two tracts from which forage could be gathered, one 
near by, the other farther off. Sertorius gave 
orders that the one near by should be continually 
raided by light-armed troops, but that the remoter 
one should not be visited by any troops. Thus, he 
finally convinced his adversaries that the more distant 
traet was safer. When, on one occasion, Pompey's 
troops had gone to this region, Sertorius ordered 
Octavius Graecinus, with ten cohorts armed after 
the Roman fashion, and ten cohorts of light-armed 
Spaniards along with Tarquitius Priscus and two 
thousand cavalry, set forth to lay an ambush against 
the foragers. These men executed their instructions 
with energy ; for after examining the ground, they 
hid the above-mentioned forces by night in a neigh- 
bouring wood, posting the light-armed Spaniards in 
front, as best suited to stealthy warfare, the shield- 
bearing soldiers a little further back, and the cavalrv 
in the rear, in order that the plan might not be 
betrayed by the neighing of the horses. Then they 
ordered all to repose in silence till the third hour 
of the following day. 2 When Pompey's men, enter- 
taining no suspicion and loaded down with forage, 
thought of returning, and those who had been on 
guard, lured on by the situation, were slipping away 
to forage, suddenly the Spaniards, darting out with 
the swiftness characteristic of their race, poured 
forth upon the stragglers, inflicted many wounds 
upon them, and put them to rout, to their great 
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amazement. Then, before resistance to this first 
assault could be organised, the shield-bearing troops, 
bursting forth from the forest, overthrew and routed 
the Romans who were returning to the ranks, while 
the cavalry, dispatched after those in flight, fol- 
lowed them all the way back to camp, cutting 
them to pieces. Provision was also made that no 
one should escape. For two hundred and fifty 
reserve horsemen, sent ahead for the purpose, found 
it a simple matter to race forward by short cuts, 
and then to turn back and meet those who had 
first fied, before they reached Pompey's camp. On 
learning of this, Pompey sent out a legion under 
Dccimus Laelius to reinforce his men, whereupon 
the cavalry of the enemy, withdrawing to the right 
Hank, pretended to give way, and then, passing 
round the legion, assaulted it from the rear, while 
those who had followed up the foragers attacked 
it from the front also. Thus the legion with its 
commander was crushed between the two lines of 
the enemy. When Pompey led out his entire army 
to help the legion, Sertorius exhibited his forces 
drawn up on the hillside, and thus baulked Pompey's 
purpose. Thus, in addition to inflicting a twofold 
disaster, as a result of the same strategy, Sertorius 
forced Pompey to be the helpless witness of the 
destruction of his own troops. This was the first 
battle between Sertorius and Pompey. According 
to Livy, ten thousand men were lost in Pompey's 
army, along with the entire transport. 1 

Pompey, when warring in Spain, having first 
posted troops here and there to attack from ambush, 
by feigning fear, drew the enemy on in pursuit, till 
they reached the place of the ambuscade. Then 
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when the opportune moment arrived, wheeling about, 
he slaughtered the foe in front and on both flanks, 
and likewise captured their general, Perperna. 1 

The same Pompey, in Armenia, when Mithridates 
was superior to him in the number and quality of his 
cavalry, stationed three thousand light-armed men 
and five hundred cavalry by night in a valley under 
cover of bushes lying between the two camps. Then 
at daybreak he sent forth his cavalry against the 
position of the enemy, planning that, as soon as the 
full force of the enemy, cavalry and infantry, became 
engaged in battle, the Romans should gradually fall 
back, still keeping ranks, until they should afford 
room to those who had been stationed for the purpose 
of attacking from the rear to arise and do so. When 
this design turned out successfully, those who had 
seemed to flee turned about, enabling Pompey to 
cut to pieces the enemy thus caught in panic 
between his two lines. Our infantry also, engaging 
in hand-to-hand encounter, stabbed the horses of the 
enemy. That battle destroyed the faith which the 
king had reposed in his cavalry. 2 

In the Slave War, Crassus fortified two camps close 
beside the camp of the enemy, near Mt. Cantenna, 
Then, one night, he moved his forces, leading them 
all out and posting them at the base of the mountain 
above mentioned, leaving his headquarters tent in 
the larger camp in order to deceive the enemy. 
Dividing the cavalry into two detachments, he 
directed Lucius Quintius to oppose Spartacus with 
one division and fool him with a mock encounter; 
with the other to lure to combat the Germans and 
Gauls, of the faction of Castus and Cannicus, and, 
by feigning flight, to draw them on to the spot 
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where Crassus himself had drawn up his troops in 
battle array. When the barbarians followed, the 
cavalry fell back to the Hanks, and suddenly the 
Roman force disclosed itself and rushed forward 
with a shout. In that battle Livy tells us that 
thirty-five thousand armed men, with their com- 
manders, were slain ; five Roman eagles and twenty- 
six standards were recaptured, along with much 
other booty, including five sets of rods and axes. 1 

Gains Cassius, when fighting in Syria against the 
Parthians and their leader Osaces, exhibited only 
cavalry in front, but had posted infantry in hiding on 
rough ground in the rear. Then, when his cavalry 
fell back and retreated over familiar roads, he drew 
the army of the Parthians into the ambush prepared 
for them and cut them to pieces, 2 

Ventidius, keeping his own men in camp on 
pretence of fear, caused the Parthians and Labienus, 
who were elated with victorious successes, to come 
out for battle. Having lured them into an un- 
favourable situation, he attacked them by surprise and 
so overwhelmed them that the Parthians refused to 
follow Labienus and evacuated the province. 3 

The same Ventidius, having himself only a small 
force available for use against the Parthians under 
Pharnastanes, but observing that the confidence of 
the enemy was growing in consequence of their 
numbers, posted eighteen cohorts at the side of the 
camp in a hidden valleys with cavalry stationed 
behind the infantry. Then he sent a very small 
detachment against the enemy. When these by 
feigning flight had drawn the enemy in hot pursuit 
beyond the place of ambush, the force at the side 
rose up, whereupon Ventidius drove the Parthians 
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in precipitate flight and slaughtered them, Pharnas- 
Lanes ainontf them. 1 

On. one occasion when the camps of Gains Caesar 
and Afranius were pitched in opposite plains, it was 
the special ambition of each side to secure possession 
of the neighbouring hills — a task of extreme difficulty 
on account of the jagged rocks. In these cir- 
cumstances, Caesar marshalled his armv as though to 
inarch back again to llerda, a move supported by 
his deficiency of supplies. Then, within a short time, 
making a small detour, he suddenly started to seize 
the hills. The followers of Afranius, alarmed at 
sight of this, just as though their camp had been 
captured, started out themselves at top speed to gain 
the same hills. Caesar, having forecast this turn of 
affairs, fell upon Afranius's men, before they could 
form — partly with infantry, which he had sent 
ahead, partly with cavalry sent up in the rear. 2 

Antonius, near Forum Gallorum, having heard that 
the consul Pansa was approaching, met his army by 
means of ambuscades, set here and there in the 
woodland stretches along the Aemilian Way, thus 
routing his troops and inflicting on Pansa himself a 
wound from which he died in a few days. 3 

Juba, king in Africa at the time of the Civil War, 
by feigning a retirement, once roused unwarranted 
elation in the heart of Curio. Under the influence 
of this mistaken hope, Curio, pursuing Sabboras, the 
king's general, who, he thought, was in flight, came 
to open plains, where, surrounded by the cavalry of 
the Numidians, he lost his army and perished himself. 4 

Melanthus, the Athenian general, on one occasion 
came out for combat, in response to the challenge of 
the king of the enemy, Xanthus, the Boeotian. As 
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soon as they stood face to face, Melanthus exclaimed : 
" Your conduct is unfair, Xanthus, and contrary to 
agreement. I am alone, but you have come out 
with a companion against mc." When Xanthus 
wondered wlio was following him and looked behind, 
Melanthus dispatched him with a single stroke, as 
his head was turned away. 1 

Iphicrates, the Athenian, on one occasion in the 
Chersonesus, aware that Anaxibius, commander of 
the Spartans, was proceeding with his troops by 
land, disembarked a large force of men from his 
vessels and placed them in ambush, but directed his 
ships to sail in full view of the enemy, as though 
loaded with all his forces. When the Spartans were 
thus thrown off their guard and apprehended no 
danger, Iphicrates, attacking them by land from the 
rear as they marched along,crushed and routed them. 2 

The Libumians on one occasion, when they had 
taken a position among some shallows, by allowing 
only their heads to appear above the surface of the 
water, caused the enemy to believe that the water 
was deep. In this way a galley which followed them 
became stranded on the shoal, and was captured. 

Alcibiades, commander of the Athenians at the 
Hellespont against Mindarus, leader of the Spartans, 
having a large army and numerous vessels, landed 
some of his soldiers by night, and hid part of his ships 
behind certain headlands. He himself, advancing 
with a few troops, so as to lure the enemy on in 
scorn of his small force, fled when pursued, until he 
finally drew the foe into the trap which had been 
laid. Then attacking the enemy in the rear, as he 
disembarked, he cut him to pieces with the aid of 
the troops which he had landed for this very purpose. 3 
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The same Alcibiades, on one occasion, when about 
to engage in a naval combat, erected a number of 
masts on a headland, and commanded the men whom 
he left there to spread sails on these as soon as they 
notieed that the engagement had begun. By this 
means he caused the enemy to retreat, since they 
imagined another fleet was coming to his assistance. 

Memnon, the llhodian, in a naval encounter, pos- 
sessing a fleet of two hundred ships, and wishing to 
lure the vessels of the enemy out to battle, made 
arrangements for raising the masts of only a few of 
his ships, ordering these to proceed first. When the 
enemy from a distance saw the number of masts, and 
from that inferred the number of vessels, they offered 
battle, but were fallen upon by a larger number of 
ships and defeated. 

Timotheus, leader of the Athenians, when about 
to engage in a naval encounter with the Spartans, 
as soon as the Spartan fleet came out arrayed in line 
of battle, sent ahead twenty of his swiftest vessels, 
to baulk the enemy in every way by various tactics. 
Then as soon as he observed that the enemy were 
growing less active in their manoeuvres, he moved 
forward and easily defeated them, since they were 
already worn out. 1 

VI. Ox Letting the Enemy Escape, lest, Brought 
to Bay, He Renew the Battle in Desperation 

When the Gauls, after the battle fought under 
Camillus's generalship, desired boats to cross the 
Tiber, the Senate voted to set them across and to 
supply them with provisions as well. 

On a subsequent occasion also a free passage was 
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afforded to the people of the same race when retreat- 
ing through the Pomptine district. This road goes 
by the name of the k< Gallic Way." 1 

Titus Marcius, a Roman knight, on whom the 
army conferred the supreme command after the two 
Scipios were slain, succeeded in enveloping the 
Carthaginians. When the latter, in order not to die 
unavenged, fought with increased fury, Marcius 
opened up the maniples, afforded room for escape, 
and as the enemy became separated, slaughtered 
them without danger to his own men. 2 

When certain Germans whom Gains Caesar had 
penned in fought the more fiercely from desperation, 
lie ordered them to he allowed to escape, and then 
attacked them as they fled. 

At Trasimenus, when the Romans had been 
enveloped and were fighting with the greatest fury, 
Hannibal opened up his ranks and gave them an 
opportunity of escape, whereupon, as they fled, he 
overwhelmed them without loss of his own troops. 3 

When the Aetolians, blockaded by Antigonus, 
king of the Macedonians, were suffering from famine 
and had resolved to make a sally in face of certain 
death, Antigonus afforded them an avenue of flight. 
Thus having cooled their ardour, he attacked them 
from the rear and cut them to pieces. 4 

Agesilaus, the Spartan, when engaged in battle 
with the Thebans, noticed that the enemy, hemmed 
in by the character of the terrain, were fighting 
with greater fury on account of their desperation. 
Accordingly he opened up his ranks and afforded 
the Thebans a way of escape. But when they tried 
to retreat, he again enveloped them, and cut them 
down from behind without loss of his own troops. 5 
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Gnaeus Manlius, the consul, on returning from 
battle found the camp of the Romans in possession 
of the Etruscans. He therefore posted guards at 
all the gates and roused the enemy, thus shut up 
within, to such a pitch of fury that he himself was 
slain in the fighting. When his lieutenants realized 
the situation, they withdrew the guards from one 
gate and afforded the Etruscans an opportunity of 
escape. But when the latter poured forth, the 
Romans pursued them and cut them to pieces, with 
the help of the other consul, Fabius, who happened 
to come up. 1 

When Xerxes had been defeated and the Athe- 
nians wished to destroy his bridge, 2 Themistocles 
prevented this, showing that it was better for them 
that Xerxes should be expelled from Europe rather 
than be forced to fight in desperation. He also sent 
to the king a messenger to tell him in what danger 
he would be, in case he failed to make a hasty 
retreat. 3 

When Pyrrhus, king of the Eptrotes, had captured 
a eertain eity and had noticed that the inhabitants, 
shut up inside, had closed the gates and were fight- 
ing valiantly from dire necessity, he gave them an 
opportunity to escape. 

The same Pyrrhus, among many other precepts 
on the art of war, recommended never to press 
relentlessly on the heels of an enemy in flight— not 
merely in order to prevent the enemy from resisting 
too furiously in consequence of necessity, but also to 
make him more inclined to withdraw another time, 
knowing that the victor would not strive to destroy 
him when in flight. 
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VII. Ox Concealing Reverses 

Tullus Hostilics, king of the Romans, on one 
oceasion had engaged in battle with the Veientines, 
when the Albans, deserting the army of the Romans, 
made for the neighbouring hills. Since this action 
disconcerted our troops, Tullus shouted in a loud 
voice that the Albans had done that by his instruc- 
tions, with the object of enveloping the foe. This 
declaration struck terror into the hearts of the 
Veientines and lent confidence to the Romans. By 
this device he turned the tide of battle. 1 

When a lieutenant of Lucius Sulla had gone over 
to the enemv at the beginning of an engagement, 
accompanied by a considerable force of cavalry, Sulia 
announced that this had been done by his own 
instructions. He thereby not merely saved his 
men from panic, but encouraged them by a certain 
expectation of advantage to result from this plan. 

The same Sulla, when certain auxiliary troops dis- 
patched by him had been surrounded and cut to 
pieces by the enemy, fearing that his entire army 
would be in a panic on account of this disaster, 
announced that he had purposely placed the auxili- 
aries in a place of danger, since they had plotted to 
desert. In this way he veiled a very palpable 
reverse under the guise of discipline, and encouraged 
his soldiers by convincing them that he had done 
this. 

When the envoys of King Syphax told Scipio in 
the name of their king not to cross over to Africa 
from Sicily in expectation of an allianee, Scipio, 
fearing that the spirits of his men would receive a 
shock, if the hope of a foreign alliance were cut off, 
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summarily dismissed the envoys, and spread abroad 
the report that he was expressly sent for by Syphax. 1 

Once when Quintus Sertorins was engaged in 
battle, he plunged a dagger into the barbarian who 
had reported to him that Hirtuleius had fallen, for 
fear the messenger might bring this news to the 
knowledge of others and in this way the spirit of 
his own troops should be broken. 2 

When Alcibiades, the Athenian, was hard pressed 
in battle by the Abydenes and suddenly noticed a 
courier approaching at great speed and with dejected 
countenance, he prevented the courier from telling 
openly what tidings he brought. Having privately 
learned that his fleet was beset by Pharnabazus, the 
commander of the king, he concealed the fact both 
from the enemy and from his own soldiers, and 
finished the battle. Then straightway marching to 
rescue his fleet, he bore aid to his friends. 3 

When Hannibal entered Italy, three thousand 
Carpetani deserted him. Fearing that the rest of 
his troops might be affected by their example, he 
proclaimed that they had been discharged by him, 
and as further proof of that, he sent home a few 
others whose services were of very little importance. 4 

When Lucius Lucullus noticed that the Macedonian 
cavalry, whom he had as auxiliaries, were suddenly 
deserting to the enemy in a body, he ordered the 
trumpets to sound and sent out squadrons to pursue 
the deserters. The enemy, thinking that an engage- 
ment was beginning, received the deserters with 
javelins, whereupon the Macedonians, seeing that 
they were not welcomed by the enemy and were 
attacked by those whom they were deserting, were 
forced to resort to a genuine battle and assaulted 
the enemy. 5 
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Datames, commander of the Persians against Auto- 
phradates in Cappadocia, learning that part of his 
cavalry were deserting, ordered the rest of his troops 
to follow with him. Upon coming up with the 
deserters, he commended them for outstripping him 
in their eagerness, and also urged them to attack 
the enemy courageously. Seized with shame and 
penitence, the deserters changed their purpose, 
imagining that it had not been detected. 1 

The consul Titus Quinctius Capitolinus, when the 
Romans yielded ground in battle, falsely claimed 
that the enemy had been routed on the other flank. 
By thus lending courage to his men, he won a 
victory. 2 

When Gnaeus Manlius was fighting against the 
Etruscans, his colleague Marcus Fabius, commander 
of the left flank, was wounded, and that section of 
the army therefore gave way, imagining that the 
consul had been slain. Thereupon Manlius con- 
fronted the broken line with squadrons of horse, 
shouting that his colleague was alive and that he 
himself had been victorious on the right flank. Bv 
this dauntless spirit, he restored the courage of his 
men and won the victory. 3 

When Marius was fighting against the Cimbrians 
and Teutons, his engineers on one occasion had 
heedlessly chosen such a site for the camp that the 
barbarians controlled the water supply. In response 
to the soldiers' demand for water, Marius pointed 
with his finger toward the enemy and said : u There 
is where you must get it." Thus inspired, the 
Romans straightway drove the barbarians from the 
place. 4 

Titus Labienus, after the Battle of Pharsalia, 
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when his side had been defeated and he himself 
had fled to Dyrrhachium, combined falsehood with 
truth; and while not concealing the outcome of the 
battle, pretended that the fortunes of the two sides 
had been equalized in consequence of a severe 
wound received by Caesar. By this pretence, he 
created confidence in the other followers of Pompey's 
party. 1 

Marcus Cato, having inadvertently landed with a 
single galley in Ambracia at a time when the allied 
fleet was blockaded by the Aetolians, although he 
had no troops with him, began nevertheless to make 
signals by voice and gesture, in order to give the 
impression that he was summoning the approaching 
ships of his own forces. By this earnestness he 
alarmed the enemy, just as though the troops, whom 
he pretended to be summoning from near at hand, 
were visibly approaching. The Aetolians, accord- 
ingly, fearing that they would be crushed by the 
arrival of the Roman fleet, abandoned the blockade. 2 

YJIi. On Restoring Morale bv Firmness 

In the battle in which King Tarquinius encountered 
the Sabines, Servius Tullius, then a young man, 
noticing that the standard-bearers fought half- 
heartedly, seized a standard and hurled it into the 
ranks of the enemy. To recover it, the Romans 
fought so furiously that they not only regained the 
standard, but also won the day. 3 

The consul Furius Agrippa, when on one occasion 
his flank gave way, snatched a military standard 
from a standard-bearer and hurled it into the hostile 
ranks of the Ilernici and Aequi. By this act the 
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day was saved, for the Romans with the greatest 
eagerness pressed forward to recapture the standard. 1 

The consul Titus Quinctius Capitolinus hurled a 
standard into the midst of the hostile ranks of the 
Faliscans and commanded his troops to regain it. 2 

Marcus Furius Cam ill us, military tribune with 
consular power, on one occasion when his troops 
held back, seized a standard-bearer by the hand 
and dragged him into the hostile ranks of the 
Volscians and Latins, whereupon the rest were 
shamed into following. 3 

Salvius, the Pelignian, did the same in the 
Persian War. 4 

Marcus Furius, meeting his army in retreat, 
declared he would receive in camp no one who was 
not victorious. Thereupon he led them back to 
battle and won the day. 5 

Scipio, at Xumantia, seeing his forces in retreat, 
proclaimed that he would treat as an enemy whoever 
should return to camp. 6 

The dictator Servilius Priscus, having given the 
command to carry the standards of the legions 
against the hostile Faliscans, ordered the standard- 
bearer to be executed for hesitating to obey. The 
rest, cowed bv this example, advanced against the 
foe. 7 

Cornelius Cossus, master of the horse, did the 
same in an engagement with the people of Fidenae. 8 

6 3S1 b.c. Camillas. Cf. Livy vi. 24. 

6 133 b.c. 

7 41S B.c. According to Livy iv. 46-47, the battle was 
with the Aequi, not the Faliscans. 

8 426 B.C. Cf. Livy iv. xxxiii. 7 ; Flor. 1. xi. 2-3. This 
stratagem is similar to number 10, rather than number 8. 
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Tarquinius, when his cavalry showed hesitation 
in the battle against the Sabines, ordered them to 
fling away their bridles, put spurs to their horses, 
and break through the enemy's line. 

In the Samnite War, the consul Marcus Atilius, 
seeing his troops quitting the battle and taking 
refuge in camp, met them with his own command 
and declared that they would have to fight against 
him and all loyal citizens, unless they preferred to 
fight against the enemy. In this way he marched 
them back in a bodv to the battle. 1 

When Sulla's legions broke before the hosts of 
Mithridates led by Archelaus, Sulla advanced with 
drawn sword into the first line and, addressing his 
troops, told them, in case anybody asked where they 
had left their general, to answer : <: Fighting in 
Boeotia." Shamed by these words, they followed 
him to a man. 2 

The deified Julius, when his troops gave way at 
Munda, ordered his horse to be removed from sight, 
and strode forward as a foot-soldier to the front 
line. His men, ashamed to desert their commander, 
thereupon renewed the fight. 3 

Philip, on one occasion, fearing that his troops 
would not withstand the onset of the Scythians, 
stationed the trustiest of his cavalry in the rear, and 
commanded them to permit no one of their com- 
rades to quit the battle, but to kill them if they 
persisted in retreating. This proclamation induced 
even the most timid to prefer to be killed by the 
enemy rather than by their own comrades, and 
enabled Philip to win the day. 4 

4 Justin. 1. vi. 10-13 attributes a similar stratagem to 
Astyages. 
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Ox Measures taken after Battle 

IX. Ox Bringing the War to a Close 
after a Successful Engagement 

After Gaius Marius had defeated the Teutons 
in battle, and night had put an end to the conflict, 
he encamped round about the remnants of his 
opponents. By causing a small group of his own 
men to raise loud cries from time to time, he kept 
the enemy in a state of alarm and pre vented them 
from securing rest. He thus succeeded more easily 
in crushing them on the following day, since they 
had had no sleep. 1 

Claudius Nero, having met the Carthaginians on 
their way from Spain to Italy under the command 
of Hasdrubal, defeated them and threw Hasdrubal's 
head into Hannibal's camp. As a result, Hannibal 
was overwhelmed with grief and the army gave up 
hope of receiving reinforcements. 2 

When Lucius Sulla was besieging Praeneste, he 
fastened on spears the heads of Praenestine generals 
who had been slain in battle, and exhibited them 
to the besieged inhabitants, thus breaking their 
stubborn resistance. 3 

Arminius, leader of the Germans, likewise fastened 
on spears the heads of those he had slain, and 
ordered them to be brought up to the fortifications 
of the enemy. 4 

When Domitius Corbulo was besieging Tigrano- 
certa and the Armenians seemed likely to make an 
obstinate defence, Corbulo executed Yadandus, one 
of the nobles he had captured, shot his head out 
of a ballista, and sent it flying within the fortifica- 
tions of the enemv. It happened to fall in the 
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midst of a council which the harbarians were holding 
at that very moment, and the sight of it (as though 
it were some portent) so filled them with consterna- 
tion that they made haste to surrender. 1 

When Hermocrates, the Syracusan, had defeated 
the Cathaginians in battle, and was afraid that the 
prisoners; of whom he iiad taken an enormous 
number, would be carelessly guarded, since the 
successful issue of the struggle might prompt the 
victors to revelry and neglect, he pretended that 
the cavalry of the enemy were planning an attack 
on the following night. By instilling this fear, he 
succeeded in having the guard over the prisoners 
maintained even more carefully than usual. 

When the same Hermocrates had achieved certain 
successes, and for that reason his men, through a 
spirit of over-confidence, had abandoned all restraint 
and were sunk in a drunken stupor, he sent a 
deserter into the cam}) of the enemy to prevent 
their Might by declaring to them, that ambuscades 
of Syraeusans had been posted everywhere. From 
fear of these, the enemy remained in camp. Having 
thus detained them, Hermocrates, on the following 
day, when his own men were more fit, gave the 
enemy over to their mercy and ended the war. 2 

When Miltiades had defeated a huge host of 
Persians at Marathon, and the Athenians were losing 
time in rejoicing over the victory, he forced them 
to hurry to bear aid to the city, at which the Persian 
Meet was aiming. Having thus got ahead of the 
enemy, he filled the walls with warriors, so that the 
Persians, thinking that the number of the Athenians 
was enormous and that they themselves had met 
one armv at Marathon while another was now 
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confronting them on the walls, straightway turned 
their vessels about and laid their course for Asia. 1 

When the fleet of the Megarians approached 
Eleusis at night with the object of kidnapping the 
Athenian matrons who had made sacrifice to Ceres, 
Pisistratus, the Athenian, engaged it in battle and, 
by ruthlessly slaughtering the enemy, avenged his 
own countrymen. Then he filled these same 
captured ships with Athenian soldiers, placing in 
full view certain matrons dressed as captives. The 
Megarians, deceived by these appearances, thinking 
their own people were sailing back, and that, too, 
crowned with victory, rushed out to meet them, in 
disorder and without weapons, whereupon they were 
a second time overwhelmed. 2 

Cimon, the Athenian general, having defeated the 
fleet of the Persians near the island of Cyprus, fitted 
out his men with the weapons of the prisoners and 
in the barbarians' own ships set sail to meet the 
enemy in Pamphylia, near the Eurymedon River. 
The Persians, recognizing the vessels and the garb 
of those standing on deck, were quite off their guard. 
Thus on the same day they were suddenly crushed 
in two battles, one on sea and one on land. 3 

X. On Repairing One's Losses after a Reverse 

When Titus Didius was warring in Spain and had 
fought an extremely bitter engagement, to which 
darkness put an end, leaving a large number of 
slain on both sides, he provided for the burial by 
night of many bodies of his own men. On the 
following day, the Spaniards, coining out to perform 
a like duty, found more of their men slain than of 
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the Romans, and arguing according to this calculation 
that they had been beaten, came to terms with the 
Roman commander. 1 

Titus Marcius, a Roman knight, who had charge 
of the remnants of the army [of the Scipios] in Spain, 
seeing near at hand two camps of the Carthaginians 
a few miles distant from each other, urged on his 
men and attacked the nearer camp at dead of night. 
Since the enemy, being flushed with victory, were 
without organization, Marcius by his attack did not 
leave even so much as a single man to report the 
disaster. Granting his troops merely the briefest 
time for rest, and outstripping the news of his 
exploit, he attacked the second camp the same 
night. Thus, by a double success, he destroyed the 
Carthaginians in both places and restored to the 
Roman people the lost provinces of Spain. 2 

XI. On Ensuring the Loyalty of Those Whom 
One Mistrusts 

When Publius Valerius had an insufficient garrison 
at Epidaurus and therefore feared perfidy on the 
part of the townspeople, he prepared to celebrate 
athletic contests at some distance from the city. 
When nearly all the population had gone there to 
see the show, he closed the gates and refused to 
admit the Epidaurians until he had taken hostages 
from their chief men. 

Gnaeus Pompey, suspecting the Chaucensians and 
fearing that they would not admit a garrison, asked 
that they would meanwhile permit his invalid soldiers 
to recover among them. Then, sending his strongest 
men in the guise of invalids, he seized the city and 
held it. 
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When Alexander bad conquered and subdued 
Thrace and was setting out for Asia, fearing that 
after bis departure the Thracians would take up 
arms, be took with him, as though by way of con- 
ferring honour, their kings and officials — all in fact 
who seemed to take to heart the loss of freedom. 
In charge of those left behind he placed common 
and ordinary persons, thus preventing the officials 
from wishing to make any change, as being bound 
to him by favours, and the eommon people from 
even being able to do so, since they had been 
deprived of their leaders. 1 

When Antipater beheld the army of the Pelopon- 
nesians, who had assembled to assail his authority 
on hearing of the death of Alexander, he pretended 
not to understand with what purpose they had come, 
and thanked them for having gathered to aid Alex- 
ander against the Spartans, adding that he would 
write to the king about this. 2 But inasmuch as he 
did not need their assistance at present, he urged 
them to go home, and by this statement dispelled 
the danger whieh threatened him from the new 
order of affairs. 3 

When Scipio Africanus was warring in Spain, there 
was brought before him among the captive women 
a noble maiden of surpassing beauty who attracted 
the gaze of everyone. Scipio guarded her with the 
greatest pains and restored her to her betrothed, 
Alieius by name, presenting to him likewise, as a 
marriage gift, the gold which her parents had 
brought to Scipio as a ransom. Overcome by this 
manifold generosity, the whole tribe leagued itself 
with the government of Rome. 4 

* 210 b.c. Of. Livy xxvi. 50 ; Val. Max. iv. iii. 1 ; Cell, 
vii. 8 ; Polyb. x. 19. 
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The story goes that Alexander of Maccdon like 
wise, having taken captive a maiden of exceeding 
beautv betrothed to the chief of a neighbouring 
tribe, treated her with such extreme consideration 
that he refrained even from gazing at her. When 
the maiden was later returned to her lover, Alex- 
ander, as a result of this kindness, secured the 
attachment of the entire tribe. 1 

When the Emperor Caesar Augustus Germanicus, 2 
in the war in which he earned his title by conquering 
the Germans, was building forts in the territory of 
the Cubii, lie ordered compensation to be^made for 
the crops which he had included within his fortifica- 
tions. Thus the renown of his justice won the 
allegiance of all. 3 

XII. What to do for the Defence of the Camp, 
in case a Commander lacks Confidence in His 
Present Forces 

The consul, Titus Quinctius,as the Volscians were 
about to attack his camp, kept only one cohort on 
duty, and dismissed the remainder of the army to 
take their rest, directing the trumpeters to mount 
their horses and make the round of the cam]) sound- 
ing their trumpets. By exhibiting this semblance 
of strength, he kept the enemy off and held them 
throughout the night. Then at daybreak, attacking 
them by a sudden sortie when they were exhausted 
with watching, he easily defeated them. 4 

Quintus Sertorius, when in Spain, was completely 
outmatched by the cavalry of the enemy, who in 
their excessive confidence advanced up to his very 
fortifications. Accordingly during the night he con- 
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structed trendies and drew up his line of battle in 
front of them. Then when the cavalry approached, 
as was their wont, he drew back his line. The enemy 
following close on his heels, fell into the trenches 
and thus were defeated. 1 

Chares, the Athenian commander, on one occasion 
was expecting reinforcements, but feared that mean- 
while the enemy, despising his small force, would 
attack his camp. He therefore ordered that a 
number of the soldiers under his command should 
pass out at night by the rear of the camp, and 
should return by a route where they would be 
clearly observed by the enemy, thus creating the im- 
pression that fresh forces were arriving. In this way, 
he defended himself by pretended reinforcements, 
until he was equipped with those he was expecting. 2 

Iphicrates, the Athenian, being encamped on one 
occasion on level ground, happened to learn that 
the Thracians were intending to come down from 
the hills, over which there was but a single line 
of descent, with the purpose of plundering his camp 
by night. He therefore secretly led forth his troops 
and posted them on both sides of the road over 
which the Thracians were to pass. Then when the 
enemy descended upon the camp, in which a large 
number of watch-fires, built by the hands of a few 
men, produced the impression that a mighty host 
was still there, Iphicrates was enabled to attack them 
on the flank and crush them. 3 

XIII. On Retreating 

When the Gauls were about to fight with Attains, 
they handed over all their gold and silver to trusty 
guards, with instructions to scatter it, in case their 
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forces should be routed in battle, in order that 
thereby the enemy might be occupied in picking 
up the spoils and they themselves might more easily 
escape. 1 

Tryphon, king of Syria, when defeated, scattered 
money along the whole line of his retreat. While 
the cavalry of Antiochus delayed to pick this up, he 
effected his eseape. 2 

Quintus Sertorins, when defeated in battle by 
Quintus Metellus Pius, being convinced that not 
even an organized retreat was safe, commanded his 
soldiers to disband and retire, informing them at 
what point he desired them to reassemble. 3 

Viriathus, leader of the Lusitanians, extricated 
himself from an awkward position, and from the 
menace of our troops, by the same method as 
Sertorins, disbanding his forces and then re- 
assembling. 4 

Horatius Codes, when Porsenna's army was press- 
ing hard upon him, commanded his supporters to 
return over the bridge to the City, and then to 
destroy the bridge in order that the foe might .not 
follow them. While this was being done, he him- 
self, as defender of the bridgehead, held up the 
oncoming enemy. Then, when the crash told him 
that the bridge had been destroyed, he threw him- 
self into the stream, and swam across it in his 
armour, exhausted though he was by wounds. 5 

Afranius, when fleeing from Caesar near llerda in 
Spain, pitched camp, while Caesar was pressing close 
upon him. When Caesar did the same and sent his 
men off to gather forage, Afranius suddenly gave the 
signal to continue the retreat. 6 

When Anthony was retreating, hard pressed by 
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the Parthians, as often as he broke camp at day- 
break, his retiring troops were assailed by volleys 
of arrows from the barbarians. Accordingly one 
day he kept his men back till nearly noon, thus 
producing the impression that he had made a per- 
manent camp. As soon as the Parthians had become 
persuaded of this and had withdrawn, he accom- 
plished his regular inarch for the remainder of the 
day without interference. 1 

When Philip had suffered defeat in Epirus, in 
order that the Romans might not overwhelm him 
in flight, he secured the grant of a truce to bury 
the dead. In consequence of this, the guards 
relaxed their vigilance, so that Philip slipped 
away. 2 

Publius Claudius, defeated by the Carthaginians 
in a naval engagement and thinking it necessary 
to break through the forces of the enemy, ordered 
his twenty remaining vessels to be dressed out as 
though victorious. The Carthaginians, therefore, 
thought our men had proved themselves superior 
in the encounter, so that Claudius became an 
object of fear to the enemy and thus made his 
escape. 3 

The Carthaginians, on one occasion, when defeated 
in a naval battle, desiring to shake off the Romans 
who were close upon them, pretended that their 
vessels had caught on shoals and imitated the move- 
ments of stranded galleys. In this way they caused 
the victors, in fear of meeting a like disaster, to 
afford them an opportunity of escape, 

Commius, the Atrebatian, when defeated by the 
deified Julius, fled from Gaul to Britain, and happened 
to reach the Channel at a time when the wind was 
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fair, but the tide was out. Although the vessels 
were stranded on the flats, he nevertheless ordered 
the sails to be spread. Caesar, who was following 
from a distance, seeing the sails swelling with the 
full breeze, and imagining Connnius to be escaping 
from his hands and to be proceeding on a prosperous 
voyage, abandoned the pursuit. 
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If the preceding books have corresponded to their 
titles, and I have held the attention of the reader up 
to this point, I will now treat of ruses that deal with 
the siege and defence of towns. Waiving any preface, 
I will first submit those which are useful in the siege 
of cities, then those which offer suggestions to the 
besieged. Laying aside also all considerations of 
works and engines of war, the invention of which 
has long since reached its limit, 1 and for the improve- 
ment of which 1 see no further hope in the applied 
arts, I shall recognize the following typesof stratagems 
connected with siege operations : 

I. On surprise attacks. 
II. On deceiving the besieged. 

III. On inducing treachery. 

IV. By what means the enemy may be reduced 

to want. 

V. How to persuade the enemy that the siege 

will be maintained. 
VI. On distracting the attention of a hostile 
garrison. 

VI I. On diverting streams and contaminating 
waters. 

VIII. On terrorizing the besieged. 
IX. On attacks from an unexpected quarter. 
X, On setting traps to draw out the besieged. 
XL On pretended retirements. 
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On the other hand, stratagems connected with the 
protection of the besieged : 

XII. On stimulating the vigilance of one's own 
troops. 

XIII. On sending and receiving messages. 

XIV. On introducing reinforcements and supplying 

provisions. 

XV. How to produee the impression of abundance 
of what is lacking. 
XVI, How to meet the menace of treason and 

desertion. 
XVII. On sorties. 
XVII I. Concerning steadfastness on the part of the 
besieged. 



I. Ox Surprise Attacks 

The consul Titus Quinctius, having conquered the 
Aequians and Volscians in an engagement, decided 
to storm the walled town of Antium. Accordingly 
he called an assembly of the soldiers and explained 
how necessary this project was and how easy, if 
only it were not postponed. Then, having roused 
enthusiasm by his address, he assaulted the town. 1 

Marcus Cato, when in Spain, saw that he could 
gain possession of a certain town, if only he could 
assault the enemy by surprise. Accordingly, having 
in two days accomplished a four days' march through 
rough and barren districts, he crushed his foes, who 
were fearing no such event. Then, when his men 
asked the reason of so easy a success, he told them 
that they had won the victory as soon as they had 
accomplished the four days' march in two. 2 
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II. Ox Deceiving the Besieged 

When Domitius Calvinus was besieging' Lueria, a 
town of the Ligurians, protected not only by its 
location and siege -works, but also by the superiority 
of its defenders, he instituted the practice of march- 
ing frequently around the walls with all his forces, 
and then inarching back to cam]). When the towns- 
people had been induced by this routine to believe 
that the Roman commander did this for the purpose 
of drill, and consequently took no precautions against 
his efforts, he transformed this practice of parading 
into a sudden attack, and gaining possession of the 
walls, forced the inhabitants to surrender. 

The consul Gains Duellius, by frequently exercising 
his soldiers and sailors, succeeded in preventing the 
Carthaginians from taking notice of a practice which 
was innocent enough, until suddenly he brought up 
his fleet and seized their fortifications. 1 

Hannibal captured many cities in Italy by sending 
ahead certain of his own men, dressed in the garb of 
Romans and speaking Latin, which they had acquired 
as a result of long experience in the war. 2 

The Arcadians, when besieging a stronghold of the 
Messenians, fabricated certain weapons to resemble 
those of the enemy. Then, at the time when they 
learned that another force was to relieve the first, 
they dressed themselves in the uniform of those who 
were expected, and being admitted as comrades in 
consequence of this confusion, they secured posses- 
sion of the place and wrought havoc among the foe. 

Cimon, the Athenian general, having designs on a 
certain city in Caria, under cover of night set fire to 
a temple of Diana, held in high reverence by the in- 
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habitants, and also to a grove outside the walls. 
Then, when the townspeople poured out to fight the 
conflagration, Chnon captured the city, since it was 
left without defenders. 1 

Alcibiades, the Athenian commander, while be- 
sieging the strongly fortified city of the Agrigentines, 
requested a conference of the citizens, and, as though 
discussing matters of common concern, addressed 
them at length in the theatre, where according to 
the custom of the Greeks it was usual to afford a 
place for consultation. Then, while he held the 
crowd on the pretence of deliberation, the Athenians, 
whom he had previously prepared for this move, 
captured the city, thus left unguarded. 2 

When Epaminondas, the Theban, was campaigning 
in Arcadia, and on a certain holiday the women of 
the enemy strolled in large numbers outside the 
walls, he sent among them a number of his own 
troops dressed in women's attire. In consequence 
of this disguise, the men were admitted towards 
nightfall to the town, whereupon they seized it and 
threw it open to their companions. 3 

Aristippus, the Spartan, on a holiday of the 
Tegeans, when the whole population had gone out 
of the city to celebrate the rites of Minerva, sent to 
Tegea a number of mules laden with grain-bags 
filled with chaff. The mules were driven bv soldiers 
disguised as traders, who, escaping notice, threw 
open the gates of the town to their comrades. 

When Antiochus was besieging the fortified town of 
Snenda in Cappadocia, he intercepted some beasts of 
burden which had gone out to procure grain. Then, 
killing their attendants, he dressed his own soldiers 
in their clothes and sent them in as though bringing 
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back the grain. The sentinels fell into the trap 
and, mistaking the soldiers for teamsters, let the 
troops of Antiochus enter the fortifications. 

When tile Thebans were unable by the utmost 
exertions to gain possession of the harbour of the 
Sicyonians, they filled a large vessel with armed men, 
exhibiting a cargo in full view on deck, in order, 
under the guise of traders, to deceive their enemies. 
Then at a point of the fortifications remote from the 
sea they stationed a few men, with whom certain 
unarmed members of the crew upon disembarking 
were to engage in a fracas, on the pretence of a 
quarrel. When the Sicyonians were summoned to 
stop the altercation, the Theban crews seized both 
the unguarded harbour and the town. 1 

Timarchus, the Aetolian, having killed Charmades, 
general of King Ptolemy, 2 arrayed himself in Mace- 
donian fashion in the cloak and casque of the slain 
commander. Through this disguise he was admitted 
as Charmades into the harbour of the Sanii and 
secured possession of it. 



III. On Inducing Tueaciiery 

When the consul Papirius Cursor was before 
Tarentum, and Milo was holding the town with a 
force of Epirotes, Papirius promised safety to Milo 
and the townspeople if he should secure possession 
of the town through Milo's agency. Bribed by these 
inducements, Milo persuaded the Tarentines to send 
him as ambassador to the consul, from whom, in 
conformity with their understanding, he brought 
back liberal promises by means of which he caused 
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the citizens to relapse into a feeling of security,, and 
was thus enabled to hand the city over to Cursor, 
since it was left unguarded. 1 

Marcus Marcellus, having tempted a certain 
Sosistratus of Syracuse to turn traitor, learned 
from him that the guards would be less strict on 
a holiday when a certain citizen named Epicydes 
was to make a generous distribution of wine and 
food. So, taking advantage of the gaiety and the 
consequent laxness of discipline, he scaled the walls, 
slew the sentinels, and threw open to the Roman 
army a city already made famous as the scene of 
noted victories. 2 

W hen Tarquinius Superbus was unable to induce 
Gabii to surrender, he scourged his son Sextus with 
rods and sent him among the enemy, where he 
arraigned the cruelty of his father and persuaded 
the Gabians to utilize his hatred against the king. 
Accordingly he was chosen leader in the war, and 
delivered Gabii over to his father. 3 

Cyrus, king of the Persians, having proved the 
loyalty of his attendant Zopyrus, deliberately muti- 
lated his face and sent him among the enemy. In 
consequence of their belief in his wrongs, he was 
regarded as implacably hostile to Cyrus, and pro- 
moted this belief by running up and discharging his 
weapons against Cyrus, whenever an engagement 
took place, till finally the city of the Babylonians 
Mas entrusted to him and by him delivered into 
the hands of Cyrus. 4 

Philip, when prevented from gaining possession 
of the town of the Sanians, bribed one of their 
generals, Apollonides, to turn traitor, inducing him 
to plant a cart laden with dressed stone at the 
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very entrance to the gate. Then straightway giving 
the signal, he followed after the townspeople, who 
were huddled in panic around the blocked entrance 
of the gate, and succeeded in overwhelming them. 1 

When Hannibal was before Tarentum, and this 
town was held by a Roman garrison under the 
command of Livius, he induced a certain Cononeus 
of Tarentum to turn traitor, and concerted with him 
a stratagem whereby he was to go out at night for 
the purpose of hunting, on the ground that the 
enemy rendered this impossible by day. When he 
went forth, Hannibal supplied him with boars to 
present to Livius as trophies of the chase. When 
this had repeatedly been done, and for that reason 
was less noticed, Hannibal one night dressed a 
number of Carthaginians in the garb of hunters 
and introduced them among Cononeus's attendants. 
When these men, loaded with the game they were 
carrying, were admitted by the guards, they straight- 
way attacked and slew the latter. Then breaking 
down the gate, they admitted Hannibal with his 
troops, who slew all the Romans, save those who 
had Med for refuge to the citadel. 2 

When Lysimachus, king of the Macedonians, was 
besieging the Ephesians, these were assisted by the 
pirate chief Mandro, who was in the habit of 
bringing into Ephesus galleys laden with booty. 
Accordingly Lysimachus bribed Mandro to turn 
traitor, and attached to him a number of dauntless 
Macedonians to be taken into the eity as captives, 
with hands pinioned behind their backs. These 
men subsequently snatched weapons from the 
citadel and delivered the town into the hands of 
Lysimachus. 3 
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IV. By what Means the Enemy may he Reduced 

to Want 

Fabius Maximum having laid waste the lands of 
the Campanians, in order that they might have 
nothing left to warrant the confidence that a siege 
could be sustained, withdrew at the time of the 
sowing, that the inhabitants might plant what seed 
they had remaining. Then, returning, he destroyed 
the new crop and thus made himself master of the 
Campanians, whom he had reduced to famine. 1 

Antigonus employed the same device against the 
Athenians. 2 * 

Dionysius, having captured many cities and wish- 
ing to attack the Rhcgians, who were well provided 
with supplies, pretended to desire peace, and begged 
of them to furnish provisions for his army. When 
he had secured his request and had consumed the 
grain of the inhabitants, he attacked their town, 
now stripped of food, and conquered it. 3 

He is said to have employed the same device also 
against the people of Himera. 4 

When Alexander 5 was about to besiege Leucadia, 
a town well-supplied with provisions, he first cap- 
tured the fortresses on the border and allowed all 
the people from these to flee for refuge to Leucadia, 
in order that the food-supplies might be consumed 
with greater rapidity when shared by many. 

Phalaris of Agrigentum, when besieging certain 
places in Sicily protected by fortifications, pretended 
to make a treaty and deposited with the Sicilians 
all the wheat which he said he had remaining, 
taking pains, however, that the chambers of the 
buildings in which the grain was stored should have 
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leaky roofs. Then when the Sicilians* relying on 
the wheat which Phalaris had deposited with 
them, had used up their own supplies, Phalaris 
attacked them at the beginning of summer and as 
a result of their lack of provisions forced them to 
surrender. 1 

V. How to Persuade the Enemy that the Siege 
will be Maintained 

When Clearchus, the Spartan, had learned that the 
Thraeians had conveyed to the mountains all things 
necessary for their subsistence and were buoyed up 
by the sole hope that he would withdraw in con- 
sequence of lack of supplies, at the time when he 
surmised their envoys would come, he ordered one 
of the prisoners to be put to death in full view and 
his body to be distributed in pieces among the tents, 
as though for the mess. The Thraeians, believing 
that Clearchus would stick at nothing in order to 
hold out, since he brought himself to try such loath- 
some food, delivered themselves up. 2 

When the Lusitanians told Tiberius Gracchus that 
they had supplies for ten years and for that reason 
stood in no fear of a siege, he answered: "Then 
I'll capture you in the eleventh year." Terror- 
stricken by this language, the Lusitanians, though 
well supplied with provisions, at once surren- 
dered. 3 

When Aulus Torquatus was besieging a Greek 
city and was told that the young men of the city 
were engaged in earnest practice with the javelin 
and bow, he replied: "Then the price at which I 
shall presently sell them shall be higher." 
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VI. Ox Distracting the Attention of a Hostile 

Garrison 

When Hannibal had returned to Africa, many 
towns were still held by strong forces of the Car- 
thaginians. Scipio's policy demanded that these 
towns should be reduced. Accordingly he often 
sent troops to assault them. Finally he would 
appear before the towns as though bent on sacking 
them, and would then retire, feigning fear. Hanni- 
bal, thinking his alarm real, withdrew the garrison 
from all points, and began to follow, as though 
determined to fight a decisive battle. Scipio, having 
thus accomplished what he intended, with the 
assistance of Masinissa and the Numidians, captured 
the towns, which had thus been stripped of their 
defenders. 1 

Publius Cornelius Scipio, appreciating the difficulty 
of capturing Delminns, because it was defended 
by the concerted efforts of the population of the 
district, began to assault other towns. Then, when 
the inhabitants of the various towns had been called 
back to defend their homes, Scipio took Dehninus, 
which had been left without support. 2 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, in his war against the 
Illyrians, aimed to reduce their capital, but despair- 
ing of this, began to attack the other towns, and 
succeeded in making the enemy disperse to protect 
their other cities, since they had confidence in the 
apparently adequate fortification of the capital. 
When he had accomplished this, he recalled his 
own forces and captured the town, now left without 
defenders. 3 

The consul Cornelius Rufinus for some time be- 
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sieged the city of Crotona, without success, since 
it had been made impregnable by the arrival of a 
band of Lucanian reinforcements. He therefore 
pretended to desist from his undertaking, and by 
offers of great rewards induced a certain prisoner 
to go to Crotona. This emissary, by feigning to 
have escaped from custody, persuaded the inhabi- 
tants to believe his report that the Romans had 
withdrawn. The people of Crotona, thinking this 
to be true, dismissed their allies. Then, weakened 
by being stripped of their defenders, they were 
surprised and captured. 1 

Mago, general of the Carthaginians, having de- 
feated Gnaeus Piso and having blockaded the tower 
wherein he had taken refuge, suspecting that rein- 
forcements would come to his relief, sent a deserter 
to persuade the approaching troops that Piso was 
already captured. Having thus scared them off, 
Mago made his victory complete. 2 

Alcibiades, wishing to capture the city of Syracuse 
in Sicily, chose from among the people of Catana, 
where he was encamped, a certain man of tested 
shrewdness and sent him to the Syracusans. This 
man, when brought before the public assembly of 
the Syracusans, persuaded them that the people of 
Catana were very hostile to the Athenians, and 
that, if assisted by the Syracusans, they would crush 
the Athenians and Alcibiades alon^ with them. 
Induced by these representations, the Syracusans 
left their own city and set out in full force to join 
the people of Catana, whereupon Alcibiades attacked 
Syracuse from the rear, and finding it unprotected, 
as he had hoped, brought it under subjection. 3 

When the people of Troezen were held in subjec- 
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tion by troops under the command of Craterus, the 
Athenian Cleonymus made an assault on the town 
and hurled within its walls missiles inscribed with 
messages stating that Cleonymus had come to 
liberate their state. At the same time certain 
prisoners whom he had won over to his side were 
sent back to disparage Craterus. By this plan he 
stirred up internal strife among the besieged and, 
bringing up his troops, gained possession of the 
city. 1 

VII. Ox Diverting Streams and Contaminating 

Waters 

Publics Servilius diverted the stream from which 
the inhabitants of Isaura drew their water, and thus 
forced them to surrender in consequence of thirst. 2 
* Gains Caesar, in one of his Gallic campaigns, 
deprived the city of the Cadurci of water, although 
it was surrounded by a river and abounded in springs ; 
for he diverted the springs by subterranean channels, 
while his archers shut off all access to the river. 3 

Lucius Metellus, when fighting in Hither Spain, 
diverted the course of a river and directed it from 
a higher level against the camp of the enemy, which 
was located on low ground. Then, when the enemy 
were in panic from the sudden flood, he had them 
slain by men whom he had stationed in ambush for 
this very purpose. 4 

At Babylon, which is divided into two parts by 
the river Euphrates, Alexander constructed both a 
ditch and an embankment, the enemy supposing that 
the earth was being taken out merely to form the 
embankment. Alexander, accordingly, suddenly 
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diverting the stream, entered the town along the 
former river bed, which had dried up and thus 
afforded an entrance to the town. 1 

Semiramis is said to have done the same thing in 
the war against the Babylonians, by diverting the 
same Euphrates. 

Clisthenes of Sicyon cut the water-pipes leading 
into the town of the Crisaeans. Then when the 
townspeople were suffering from thirst, he turned 
on the water again, now poisoned with hellebore. 
When the inhabitants used this, they were so 
weakened by diarrhoea that Clisthenes overcame 
them. 2 

VIII. On Terrorizing the Besieged 

When Philip was unable by the utmost exertions 
to capture the fortress of Prinassus, he made excava- 
tions of earth directly in front of the walls and pre- 
tended to be constructing a tunnel. The men within 
the fortress, imagining that they were being under- 
mined, surrendered. 3 

Pelopidas, the Theban, on one occasion planned 
to make a simultaneous attack on two towns of the 
Magnetes, not very far distant from each other. As 
he advanced against one of these towns, lie gave 
orders that, in accordance with preconcerted arrange- 
ments, four horsemen should come from the other 
camp with garlands on their heads and with the 
marked eagerness of those who announce a victory. 
To complete the illusion, he arranged to have a 
forest between the two cities set on tire, to give the 
appearance of a burning town. Besides this, he 
ordered certain prisoners to be led along, dressed in 
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the costume of the townspeople. When the besieged 
had been terrified by these demonstrations, deeming 
themselves already defeated in one quarter, they 
ceased to offer resistance. 1 

Cyrus, king of the Persians, at one time forced 
Croesus to take refuge in Sard is. On one side a 
steep hill prevented access to the town. Here near 
the walls Cyrus erected masts equal to the height of 
the ridge of the hill, and on them placed dummies 
of armed men dressed in Persian uniforms. At night 
he brought these to the hill. Then at dawn lie 
attacked the walls from the other side. As soon as 
the sun rose and the dummies, flashing in the sun- 
light, revealed the garb of warriors, the townspeople, 
imagining that their city had been captured from 
the rear, scattered in flight and left the field to the 
enemy. 2 

IX. On Attacks from an Unexpected Quarter 

Scn»io, when fighting before Carthage, approached 
the walls of the city, just before the turn of the 
tide, guided, as he said, by some god. Then, when 
the tide went out in the shallow lagoon, he burst in 
at that point, the enemy not expecting him there. 3 

Fabius Maximus, son of Fabius Cunctator, finding 
Arpi occupied by Hannibal's forces, first inspected 
the site of the town, and then sent six hundred 
soldiers on a dark night to mount the walls with 
scaling-ladders at a part of the town which was 
fortified and therefore less guarded, and to tear 
down the gates. These men were aided in the 
execution of their orders by the noise of the falling 
rain, which deadened the sound of their operations. 
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In another quarter, Fabius himself made an attack 
at a given signal and captured Arpi. 1 

In the Jugurthinc War Gaius Marius was at one 
time besieging a fortress situated near the Mulucha 
River. It stood on a rocky eminence, accessible on 
one side by a single narrow path, while the other 
side, as though by special design, was precipitous. It 
happened that a certain Ligurian, a common soldier 
from among the auxiliaries, had gone out to procure 
water, and, while gathering snails among the rocks 
of the mountain, had reached the summit. This 
man reported to Marius that it was possible to 
clamber up to the stronghold. Marius accordingly 
sent a few centurions in company with his fleetest 
soldiers, including also the most skilful trumpeters. 
These men went bare-headed and bare-footed, that 
they might see better and make their way more 
easily over the rocks ; their shields and swords were 
fastened to their backs. Guided by the Ligurian, 
and aided by straps and staffs, with which they sup- 
ported themselves, they made their way up to the 
rear of the fortress, which, owing to its position, was 
without defenders, and then began to sound their 
trumpets and make a great uproar, as they had 
previously been directed. At this signal, Marius, 
steadfastly urging on his men, began to advance 
with renewed fury against the defenders of the 
fortress. The latter were recalled from the defence 
by the populace, who had lost heart under the 
impression that the town had been captured from 
the rear, so that Marius was enabled to press on 
and capture the fort. 2 

The consul Lucius Cornelius Rufinus eaptured 
numerous towns in Sardinia by landing powerful 
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detachments of troops at night, with instructions to 
remain in hiding and to wait till lie himself drew near 
land with his ships. Then as the enemy came to 
meet him at his approach, he led them a long chase 
by pretending to flee, while his other troops attacked 
the cities thus abandoned by their inhabitants. 1 

Pericles, the Athenian general, was once besieging 
a city which was protected by very determined 
defenders. At night lie ordered the trumpet to be 
sounded and a loud outcry to be raised at a quarter 
of the walls adjacent to the sea. The enemy, think- 
ing that the town had been entered at that point, 
abandoned the gates, whereupon, as soon as these 
were left without defence, Pericles burst into the 
town. 

Alcibiades, the Athenian general, planning to 
assault Cyzicus, approached the town unexpectedly 
at night, and commanded his trumpeters to sound 
their instruments at a different part of the fortifica- 
tions. The defenders of the walls were ample, but 
since thev all flocked to the side where alone thev 
imagined themselves to be attacked, Alcibiades 
succeeded in scaling the walls at the point where 
there was no resistance. 2 

Thrasybulus, general of the Milesians, in his 
efforts to seize the harbour of the Sicyonians, made 
repeated attacks upon the inhabitants from the 
land side. Then, when the enemy directed their 
attention to the point where they were attacked, 
lie suddenly seized the harbour with his fleet. 3 

Philip, while besieging a certain coast town, 
secretly lashed ships together in pairs, with a 
common deck over all, and erected towers on them. 
Then launching an attack with other towers by land, 
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he distracted the attention of the defenders of the 
city, till he brought up by sea the ships provided 
with towers, and advanced against the walls at the 
point were no resistance was offered. 

Pericles, when about to lay siege to a fortress of 
the Peloponnesians to which there were only two 
avenues of approach, cut off one of these by a trench 
and began to fortify the other. The defenders of the 
fortress, thrown off their guard at one point, began 
to watch only the otherwhere they saw the building 
going on. But Pericles, having prepared bridges, 
laid them across the trench and entered the fortress 
at the point where no guard was kept. 1 

Antiochus, when fighting against the Ephesians, 
directed the Rhodians, whom he had as allies, to make 
an attack on the harbour at night with a great uproar. 
When the entire population rushed headlong to 
this quarter, leaving tiie rest of the fortress with- 
out defenders, Antiochus attacked at a different 
quarter and captured the town. 

X. On Setting Traps to Draw out the Besieged 

When Cato was besieging the Lacetani, he sent 
away in full view of the enemy all his other troops, 
while ordering certain Suessetani, who were the least 
martial of all his allies, to attack the walls of the 
town. When the Lacetani, making a sortie, easily 
repulsed these forces and pursued them eagerly as 
they fled, the soldiers whom Cato had placed in hiding 
rose up and by their help he captured the town. 2 

When campaigning in Sardinia, Lucius Scipio, in 
order to draw out the defenders of a certain city, 
abandoned the siege which he had begun, and pre- 
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tended to flee with a detachment of his troops. 
Then, when the inhabitants followed him pell-mell, 
he attacked the town with the help of those whom 
he had placed in hiding near at hand. 1 

When Hannibal was besieging the city of I limera, 
he purposely allowed his camp to be captured, order- 
ing the Carthaginians to retire, on the ground that 
the enemy were superior. The inhabitants were so 
deceived by this turn of affairs that in their joy they 
came out of the city and advanced against the Car- 
thaginian breast-works, whereupon Hannibal, finding 
the town vacant, captured it by means of the troops 
whom he had placed in ambush for this very contin- 
gency. 2 

In order to draw out the Saguntines, Hannibal on 
a certain occasion advanced against their walls with 
a thin line of troops. Then, at the first sally of the 
inhabitants, feigning flight, he withdrew, and inter- 
posing troops between the pursuing foe and the city, 
he slaughtered the enemy thus cut off from their 
fellows between the two forces. 3 

Himilco, the Carthaginian, when campaigning near 
Agrigentum, placed part of his forces in ambush near 
the town, and directed them to set fire to some damp 
wood as soon as the soldiers from the town should 
come forth. Then, advancing at daybreak with the 
rest of his army for the purpose of luring forth the 
enemy, he feigned flight and drew the inhabitants 
after him for a considerable distance by his retire- 
ment. The men in ambush near the walls applied 
the torch to the wood-piles as directed. The Agri- 
gentines, beholding the smoke ascend, thought their 
city on fire and ran back in alarm to protect it. 
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Being encountered by those lying in wait for them 
near the walls, and beset in the rear by those whom 
they had just been pursuing, they were caught 
between two forces and so cut to pieces. 1 

Viriathus, on one occasion, having placed men in 
ambush, sent a few others to drive off the flocks of 
the Segobrigenses. When the latter rushed out in 
great numbers to defend their flocks and followed 
up the marauders, who pretended to flee, they were 
drawn into an ambush and cut to pieces. 2 

When Lucullus was put in charge of a garrison of 
two cohorts at Heraclea, the cavalry of the Scordisci, 
by pretending to drive off the flocks of the inhabitants, 
provoked a sortie. Then, when Lucullus followed, 
they drew him into an ambush, feigning flight, and 
killed him together with eight hundred of his 
followers. 

The Athenian general, Chares, when about to 
attack a city on the eoast, hid his fleet behind certain 
promontories and then ordered his swiftest ship to 
sail past the forces of the enemy. At sight of this 
ship, all the forces guarding the harbour darted out 
in pursuit, whereat Chares sailed in with the rest of 
his fleet and took possession of the undefended 
harbour and likewise of the city itself. 3 

On one occasion when Roman troops were block- 
ading Liiybaeum by land and sea, Barca, general of 
the Carthaginians in Sicily, ordered a part of his fleet 
to appear in the ofling ready for action. When our 
men darted out at sight of this, Barca seized the 
harbour of Liiybaeum with the ships which he had 
held in hiding. 4 

4 249 r».c. Of. Polyb. i. 44, where Hannibal, rather than 
Barca, ia the general. 
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XI. On Pretended Retirements 

When the Athenian general Phormio had ravaged 
the lands of the Clialcidians, and their envoys com- 
plained of this action, he answered them graciously, 
and at evening, when he was about to dismiss them, 
pretended that a letter had come from his fellow- 
citizens requiring his return. Accordingly he retired 
a short distance and dismissed the envoys. When 
these reported that all was safe and that Phormio had 
withdrawn, the Clialcidians in view of the promised 
consideration and of the withdrawal of the troops, 
relaxed the guard of their town. Then Phormio 
suddenly returned and the Clialcidians were unable 
to withstand his unexpected attack. 1 

When the Spartan commander, Agesilaus, was 
blockading the Phocaeans and had learned that those 
who were then lending them support were weary 
with the burdens of war, he retired a short distance 
as though for other objects, thus leaving the allies 
free opportunity to withdraw. Not long after, 
bringing back his troops, he defeated the Phocaeans 
thus left without assistance. 2 

When fighting against the Byzantines, who kept 
within their walls, Alcibiadcs laid an ambush and, 
feigning a retirement, took them off their guard and 
crushed them. 3 

Viriathus, after retreating for three days, suddenly 
turned round and traversed the same distance in one 
day. He thus crushed the Segobrigenses, taking 
them off their guard at a moment when they were 
earnestly engaged in sacrifice. 4 

In the operations around Man tinea, Epaminondas, 
having noticed that the Spartans had come to help 
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his enemies, conceived the idea that Sparta might 
be captured, if he should set out against it secretly. 
Accordingly he ordered numerous -watch-fires to be 
built at night, that, by appearing to remain, he 
might conceal his departure. But betrayed by a 
deserter and pursued by the Lacedaemonian troops, 
he abandoned his march to Sparta, and employed the 
same scheme against the Mantineans; for by building 
watch-fires as before, he deceived the Spartans into 
thinking that he would remain. Meanwhile, return- 
ing to Mantinea by a march of forty miles, he found 
it without defences and captured it. 1 

on the other il\nd, stratagems connected 
with the Protection of the Besieged 

XII. On Stimulating the Vigilance of One's 
Own Troops 

Alcibiades, the Athenian commander, when his 
own city was blockaded by the Spartans, fearing 
negligence on the part of the guards, ordered the men 
on picket-duty to watch for the light which he 
should exhibit from the citadel at night, and to 
raise their own lights at sight of it, threatening 
that whoever failed in this duty should suffer a 
penalty. While anxiously awaiting the signal of 
their general, all maintained constant watch, and so 
escaped the dangers of the perilous night. 2 

When Iphicrates, the Athenian general, was hold- 
ing Corinth with a garrison and on one occasion 
personally made the rounds of the sentries as the 
enemy were approaching, he found one of the guards 
asleep at his post and stabbed him with his spear. 
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When certain ones rebuked this procedure as cruel, 
he answered : " I left him as I found him." 1 

Epaminondas the Theban is said, on one occasion, 
to have done the same tiling. 

XIII. On Sending and Receiving Messages 

When the Romans were besieged in the Capitol, 
they sent Pontius Cominius to implore Camillus to 
come to their aid. Pontius, to elude the pickets 
of the Gauls, let himself down over the Tarpeian 
Rock, swam the Tiber, and reached Veil. Having 
accomplished his errand, he returned by the same 
route to his friends. 2 

When the Romans were maintaining careful guard 
against the inhabitants of Capua, whom they were 
besieging, the latter sent a certain fellow in the 
guise of a deserter, and he, finding an opportunity 
to escape, conveyed to the Carthaginians a letter 
which he had secreted in his belt. 3 

Some have written messages on skins and then 
sewed these to the carcasses of game or sheep. 

Some have stuffed the message under the tail of 
a mule while passing the picket-posts. 

Some have written on the linings of scabbards. 

When the Cyzicenes were besieged by Mithridates, 
Lucius Lucullus wished to inform them of his ap- 
proach. There was a single narrow entrance to the 
city, connecting the island with the mainland by a 
small bridge. Since this was held bv forces of the 
enemv, he sewed some letters up inside two inflated 
skins and then ordered one of his soldiers, an adept 

3 211 B.C. Livy xxv i. 7 represents Hannibal as sending 
the letter to the Capuans. 
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in swimming and boating to mount the skins, which 
he had fastened together at the bottom by two 
strips some distance apart, and to make the trip of 
seven miles across. So skilfully did the soldier do 
this that, by spreading his legs, he steered his 
course as though bv rudder, and deceived those 
watching from a distance by appearing to be some 
marine creature. 1 

The consul Hirtius often sent letters inscribed on 
lead plates to Dccimus Brutus, who was besieged by 
Antonius at Mutina. The letters were fastened 
to the arms of soldiers, who then swam across the 
Scultenna River. 2 

Hirtius also shut up pigeons in the dark, starved 
them, fastened letters to their necks by a hair, and 
then released them as near to the city walls as he 
could. The birds, eager for light and food, sought 
the highest buildings and were received by Brutus, 
who in that way was informed of everything, 
especially after he set food in certain spots and 
taught the pigeons to alight there. 3 

XIV. Ox Introducing Reinforcements and 
Supplying Provisions 

In the Civil War, when the Spanish city ot 
Ategua, belonging to Pompey's party, was under 
blockade, one night a Moor, pretending to be a 
tribune's adjutant belonging to the Caesarian party, 
roused certain sentries and got from them the pass- 
word. He then roused others, and by continuing 
his deception, succeeded in conducting reinforce- 
ments for Pompey through the midst of Caesar's 
troops. 4 

to betray the city. Thus having once learned the password, 
he secures an easy entrance into the city. 
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When Hannibal was besieging Casilinum, the 
Romans sent big jars of wheat clown the current 
of the Volturnus, to be picked up by the besieged. 
After Hannibal stopped these by throwing a chain 
across the river, the Romans scattered nuts on the 
water. These floated down stream to the eitv and 
thus sustained the necessities of the allies. 1 

When the inhabitants of Muttna were blockaded 
by Antonins, and were greatly in need of salt, 
Hirtius packed some in jars and sent it in to them 
by way of the Scultenna River. 2 

Hirtius also sent down the river carcasses of 
sheep, which were received and thus furnished the 
necessities of life. 

XV. How to Produce the Impression of 
Abundance of what is Lacking 

When the Capitol was besieged by the Gauls, the 
Romans, in the extremity of famine, threw bread 
among the enemy. They thus produced the im- 
pression that they were well supplied with food, 
and so withstood the siege till Camillus came. 3 

The Athenians are said to have employed the 
same ruse against the Spartans. 

The inhabitants of Casilinum, when blockaded 
by Hannibal, were thought to have reached the 
starvation point, since Hannibal had cut off' from 
their food supply even their use of the growing 
herbs by ploughing the ground between his camp 
and the city walls. The ground being thus made 
ready, the beseiged flung seed into it, thus giving 
the impression that they had enough wherewith to 
sustain life even till harvest time. 4 
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When the survivors of the Varian disaster 1 were 
under siege and seemed to be running short of food, 
they spent an entire night in leading prisoners 
round their store-houses ; then, having cut off their 
hands, they turned them loose. These men per- 
suaded the besieging force to cherish no hope of an 
early reduction of the Romans by starvation, since 
they had an abundance of food supplies. 

When the Thraeians were besieged on a steep 
mountain inaccessible to the enemy, they got to- 
gether by individual contributions a small amount 
of wheat. This they fed to a few sheep which they 
then drove among the forces of the enemy. When 
the sheep had been caught and slaughtered, and 
traces of wheat had been found in their intestines, 
the enemy raised the siege, imagining that the 
Thraeians had a surplus of wheat, inasmuch as they 
fed it even to their sheep. 

The Milesians were at one time suffering a long 
siege at the hands of Alyattes, who hoped they 
could be starved into surrender. But the Milesian 
commander, Thrasybulus, in anticipation of the 
arrival of envoys from Alyattes, ordered all the grain 
to be brought together into the market-place, 
arranged for banquets to be held on that occasion, 
and provided sumptuous feasts throughout the city. 
Thus he convinced the enemy that the Milesians 
had abundance of provisions with which to sustain 
a long siege. 2 

XVI. How to Meet the Menace of Treason 

and Desertion 
A certain Lucius Bantius of Xola on one occasion 
cherished the plan of rousing iiis fellow-citizens to 
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revolt, as a favour to Hannibal, by whose kindness 
he had been tended when wounded among those 
engaged at Cannae, and by whom he had been sent 
back from captivity to his own people. Claudius 
Mareellus, learning of his purpose and not daring to 
put him to death, for fear that by his punishment 
lie would stir up the rest of the people of Xola, 
summoned Bnntius and talked with him, pronouncing 
him a very valiant soldier (a fact which Mareellus 
admitted he had not previously known), and urging 
him to remain with him. Besides these compli- 
ments, he presented him also with a horse. By 
such kindness he secured the loyalty, not only of 
Bantius, but also of his townspeople, since their 
allegiance hinged on his. 1 

When the Gallic auxiliaries of Hamilcar, the 
Carthaginian general, were in the habit of crossing 
over to the Romans and were regularly received by 
them as allies, Hamilcar engaged his most loyal men 
to pretend desertion, while actually they slew the 
Romans who came out to welcome them. This 
device was not merely of present aid to Hamilcar, 
but caused real deserters to be regarded in future as 
objects of suspicion in the eyes of the Romans. 2 

Hanno, commander of the Carthaginians in Sicily, 
learned on one occasion that about four thousand 
Gallic mercenaries had conspired to desert to the 
Romans, because for several months they had received 
no pay. Not daring to punish them, for fear of 
mutiny, he promised to make good the deferred 
payment by increasing their wages. When the 
Gauls rendered thanks for this, Hanno, promising 
that they should be permitted to go out foraging 
at a suitable time, sent to the consul Otacilius an 
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extremely trustworthy steward, who pretended to 
have deserted on account of embezzlement, and who 
reported that on the coining night four thousand 
Gauls, sent out on a foraging expedition, could be 
captured. Otacilius, not immediately crediting the 
deserter, nor yet thinking the matter ought to be 
treated with disdain, placed the pick of his men in 
ambush. These met the Gauls, who fulfilled Hanno's 
purpose in a twofold manner, since they not onlj T 
slew a number of the Romans, but were themselves 
slaughtered to the last man. 1 

By a similar plan Hannibal took vengeance on 
certain deserters ; for, being aware that some of his 
soldiers had deserted on the previous night, and 
knowing that spies of the enemy were in his camp, 
he publicly proclaimed that the name of " deserter " 
ought not to be applied to his cleverest soldiers, 
who at his order had gone out to learn the designs 
of the enemy. The spies, as soon as they heard 
this pronouncement, reported it to their own side. 
Thereupon the deserters were arrested by the Romans 
and sent back with their hands cut off. 

When Diodotus was holding Amphipolis with a 
garrison, and entertained suspicions of two thousand 
Thracians, who seemed likely to pillage the city, he 
invented the story that a few hostile ships had put 
in at the shore near by and could be plundered. 
When he had incited the Thracians at that prospect, 
he let them out. Then, closing the gates, he refused 
to admit them again. 2 

XVII. On Sokties 

When Hasdrubal came to besiege Panormus, the 
Romans, who were in possession of the town, 
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pur])osely placed a scanty number of defenders 011 
the walls. In contempt of their small numbers, 
Hasdrubal incautiously approached the walls, where- 
upon they made a sortie and slew him. 1 

When the Ligurians with their entire force made 
a surprise attack on the camp of Aemilius Paulus, 
the latter feigned fear and for a long time kept 
his troops in camp. Then, when the enemy were 
exhausted, making a sortie by the four gates, he 
defeated the Ligurians and made them prisoners. 2 

Livius, commander of the Romans, when holding 
the citadel of the Tarentines, sent envoys to Has- 
drubal, requesting the privilege of withdrawing 
undisturbed. When by this feint he had thrown 
the enemy off their guard, he made a sortie and cut 
them to pieces. 3 

Gnaeus Pompey,when besieged near Dyrrhachium, 
not only released his own men from blockade, but 
also made a sally at an opportune time and place ; 
for just as Caesar was making a fierce assault on a 
fortified position surrounded by a double line of 
works, Pompey, by this sortie, so enveloped him 
with a cordon of troops that Caesar incurred no 
slight peril and loss, caught, as he was, between 
those whom he was besieging and those who had 
surrounded him from the outside. 4 

Flavius Fimbria, when fighting in Asia near the 
river Rhvndacus against the son of Mithridates, 
constructed two lines of works on his flanks and a 
ditch in front, and kept his soldiers quietly within 
their entrenchments, until the cavalry of the enemy 
passed within the confined portions of his fortifica- 
tions. Then, making a sortie, he slew six thousand 
of them. 5 
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When the forces of Titurius Sabinus and Cotta, 
Caesar's lieutenants in Gaul, had been wiped out 
by Ambiorix, Caesar was urged by Quintus Cicero, 
who was himself also under siege, to come with 
two legions to his relief. The enemv then turned 
upon Caesar, who feigned fear and kept his troops 
within his camp, which he had purposely constructed 
on a smaller scale than usual. The Gauls, already 
counting on victory, and pressing forward as though 
to plunder the camp, began to fill up the ditches 
and to tear down the ramparts. Caesar, therefore, 
as the Gauls were not equipped for battle, suddenly 
sent forth his own troops from all quarters and cut 
the enemy to pieces. 1 

When Titurius Sabinus was fighting against a large 
force of Gauls, he kept his troops within their 
fortifications, and thus produced upon the Gauls the 
impression that he was afraid. To further this 
impression, he sent a deserter to state that the 
Roman army was in despair and was planning to 
flee. Spurred on by the hope of victory thus offered, 
the Gauls loaded themselves with wood and brush 
with which to fill the trenches, and at top speed 
started for our camp, which was pitched on the top 
of an elevation. From there Titurius launched all 
his forces against them, killing many of the Gauls 
and receiving large numbers in surrender. 2 

As Pompey was about to assault the town ot 
Asculum, the inhabitants exhibited on the ramparts 
a few aged and feeble men. Having thus thrown 
the Romans off their guard, they made a sortie and 
put them to flight. 3 

When the Numantines were blockaded, they did 
not even draw up a line of battle in front of the 
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entrenchments, hut kept so closely within the town 
that Popilius Laenas was emboldened to attack it 
with scaling-ladders. But, suspecting a ruse, since 
not even then was resistance offered, he recalled 
his men; whereupon the Nmnantines made a sortie 
and attacked the Romans in the rear as they were 
climbing down. 1 

XVIII. Concerning Steadfastness on the 
Part of the Besieged 

The Romans, when Hannibal was encamped near 
their walls, in order to exhibit their confidence, sent 
troops out by a different gate to reinforce the armies 
which they had in Spain. 2 

The land on which Hannibal had his camp having 
come into the market owing to the death of the 
owner, the Romans bid the price up to the figure at 
which the property had sold before the war. 2 

When the Romans were besieged by Hannibal 
and were themselves besieging Capua, they passed 
a decree not to recall their army from the latter 
place until it was captured. 3 
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Having, by extensive reading, collected examples 
of stratagems, and having arranged these at no small 
pains, in order to fulfil the promise of my three 
hooks (if only 1 have fulfilled it), in the present book 
I shall set forth those instances which seemed to fall 
less naturally under the former classification (which 
was limited to special types), and which are illustra- 
tions rather of military science in general than of 
stratagems. Inasmuch as these incidents, though 
famous, belong to a different subject, 1 1 have given 
them separate treatment, for fear that if any persons 
should happen in reading to run across some of 
them, they might be led by the resemblance to 
imagine that these examples had been overlooked by 
me. As supplementary material, of course, these 
topics called for treatment. In presenting them, I 
shall endeavour to observe the following categories : 

1. On discipline. 

11. On the effect of discipline. 

III. On restraint and disinterestedness 

IV. On justice. 

V. On determination ( a the will to victory "). 
VI. On good will and moderation. 

VII. On sundry maxims and devices. 



1 That is, different from the class of stratagems proper. 
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1. OX DlSCU'LINE 

When the Roman army before Nuinantia had 
become demoralized by the slackness of previous 
commanders, Publius Scipio reformed it by dismissing 
an enormous number of camp-followers and by bring- 
ing the soldiers to a sense of responsibility through 
regular daily routine. On the occasion of the 
frequent marches whieh he enjoined upon them, 
he commanded them to carry several days' rations, 
under such conditions that they became accustomed 
to enduring cold and rain, and to the fording of 
streams. Often the general reproached them with 
timidity and indolence ; often he broke utensils 
which served only the purpose of self-indulgence 
and were quite unnecessary for campaigning. A 
notable instance of this severity occurred in the case 
of the tribune Gaius Memmius, to whom Scipio is 
said to have exclaimed : " To me you will be worth- 
less merely for a certain period ; to yourself and the 
state for ever ! " 1 

Quintus Metellus, in the Jugurthine War, 2 when 
discipline had similarly lapsed, restored it by a like 
severity, while in addition he had forbidden the 
soldiers to use meat, except when baked or boiled. 3 

Pvrrhus is said to have remarked to his recruiting 
officer : ee You pick out the big men ! I'll make them 
brave." 

In the consulship of Lucius Paulus and Gaius 
Yarro, soldiers Avere for the first time compelled to 
take the ius inranduni. Up to that time the sacra- 
mentnm was the oath of allegiance administered to 
them by the tribunes, but they used to pledge each 
other not to quit the force by flight, or in conse- 
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quence of fear, and not to leave the ranks except to 
seek a weapon, strike a foe, or save a comrade. 1 

Scipio AfricanuSj noticing the shield of a certain 
soldier rather elaborately decorated, said he didn't 
wonder the man had adorned it with such care, 
seeing that he put more trust in it than in his sword. 2 

When Philip was organizing his first army, he 
forbade anyone to use a carriage. The cavalrymen 
he permitted to have but one attendant apiece. In 
the infantry he allowed for every ten men only one 
servant, who was detailed to carry the mills and 
ropes. 3 When the troops marched out to summer 
quarters, he commanded each man to carry on his 
shoulders flour for thirty days. 

For the purpose of limiting the number of pack 
animals, by which the march of the army was 
especially hampered, Gaius Marius had his soldiers 
fasten their utensils and food up in bundles and 
hang these on forked poles, to make the burden 
easy and to facilitate rest ; whence the expression 
" Marius's mules." 4 

When Theagenes, the Athenian, was leading his 
troops towards Megara and his men inquired as to 
their place in the ranks, he told them he would 
assign them their places when they arrived at their 
destination. Then he secretly sent the cavalry 
ahead and commanded them, in the guise of enemies, 
to turn back and attack their comrades. When this 
plan was carried out and the men whom he had with 
him made preparations for an encounter with the 
foe, he permitted the battle-line to be drawn up in 

3 The mills were for grinding corn. The allusion to the 
ropes is not clear. 

4 Of, Fest. Paul. 24, 2 ; 14S, 0. 
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such a way that each man took his place where he 
wished, the most cowardly retiring to the rear, the 
bravest rushing to the front. He thereupon assigned 
to each man, for the campaign, the same position in 
which he had found him. 1 

Lysander, the Spartan, once Hogged a soldier who 
had left the ranks while on the march. When the 
man said that he had not left the line for the purpose 
of pillage, Lysander retorted : " I won't have you 
look as if you were going to pillage." 

Antigonus, hearing that his son had taken lodgings 
at the house of a woman who had three handsome 
daughters, said : t( I hear, son, that your lodgings 
are cramped, owing to the number of mistresses in 
charge of your house. Get roomier quarters." 
Having commanded his son to move, he issued an 
edict that no one under fifty years of age should 
take lodgings with the mother of a family. 2 

The consul Quintus Metellus, although not pre- 
vented by law from having his son with him as a 
regular tent-mate, yet preferred to have him serve 
in the ranks. 3 

The consul Publius Rutilius, though he might by 
law have kept his son in his own tent, made him a 
soldier in the legion. 4 

Marcus Scaurus forbade his son to come into his 
presence, since he had retreated before the enemy 
in the Tridentine Pass. Overwhelmed by the shame 
of this disgrace, the young man committed suicide. 5 

In ancient times the Romans and other peoples 
used to make their camps like groups of Punic huts, 
distributing the troops here and there by cohorts, 
since the men of old were not acquainted with walls 

* 105 B.C. 5 102 B.C. Cf. Val. Max. v. viii. 4. 
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except in the case of cities. Pyrrhus, king of the 
Epirotes, was the first to inaugurate the custom of 
concentrating an entire army within the precincts 
of the same entrenchments. Later the Romans, 
after defeating Pyrrhus on the Arusian Plains near 
the city of Maleventum, 1 captured his camp, and, 
noting its plan, gradually came to the arrangement 
which is in vogue to-day. 2 

At one time, when Publius Nasica was in winter- 
quarters, although he had no need of ships, yet he 
determined to construct them, in order that his 
troops might not become demoralized by idleness, 
or inflict harm on their allies in consequence of the 
licence resulting from leisure. 3 

Marcus Cato has handed down the story that, 
when soldiers were caught in theft, their right hands 
used to be cut off in the presence of their comrades ; 
or if the authorities wished to impose a lighter 
sentence, the offender was bled at headquarters. 4 

The Spartan general Clearchus used to tell his 
troops that their commander ought to be feared 
more than the enemy, meaning that the death they 
feared in battle was doubtful, but that execution for 
desertion was certain. 5 

On motion of Appius Claudius the Senate degraded 
to the status of foot-soldiers those knights who had 
been captured and afterwards sent back by Pyrrhus, 
king of the Epirotes, while the foot-soldiers were de- 
graded to the status of light-armed troops, all being 
commanded to tent outside the fortifications of the 
camp until each man should bring in the spoils of 
two foemcn. 6 

The consul Otacilius Crassus ordered those who 
had been sent under the yoke by Hannibal and had 
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then returned, to camp outside the entrenchments, 
in order that they might become used to dangers 
while without defences, and so grow more daring 
against the enemy. 1 

In the consulship of Publius Cornelius Xasica and 
Decimus Junius those who had deserted from the 
army were condemned to be scourged publicly with 
rods and then to be sold into slavery. 2 

Domitius Corbulo, when in Armenia, ordered two 
squadrons and three cohorts, which had given way 
before the enemy near the fortress of Initia, to camp 
outside the entrenchments, until by steady work and 
successful raids they should atone for their disgrace. 3 

When the consul Aurelius Cotta under pressing 
necessity ordered the knights to participate in a 
certain work and a part of them renounced his 
authority, he made complaint before the censors and 
had the mutineers degraded. Then from the 
senators he secured an enactment that arrears of 
their wages should not be paid. The tribunes of the 
plebs also carried through a bill with the people on 
the same matter, so that discipline was maintained 
by the joint action of all. 4 

When Quintus Metellus Macedonicus was cam- 
paigning in Spain, and five cohorts on one occasion 
had given way before the enemy, he commanded the 
soldiers to make their wills, and then sent them back 
to recover the lost ground, threatening that they 
should not be received in camp except after victory. 5 

The Senate ordered the consul Publius Valerius to 
lead the army, which had been defeated near the river 
Siris, to Saepinum, to construct a camp there, and 
to spend the winter under canvas. 6 

When his soldiers had been disgracefully routed, 
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the Senate ordered that no reinforcements should he 
sent them, unless . . . 

The legions which had refused to serve in the 
Punic War 1 were sent into a kind of banishment in 
Sicily, and by vote of the Senate were put on barley 
rations for seven years. 2 

Because Gains Titius, commander of a cohort, had 
given way before some runaway slaves, Lucius Piso 
ordered him to stand daily in the headquarters of 
the camp, barefooted, with the belt of his toga cut 
and his tunic ungirt, and wait till the night- 
watchmen came. He also commanded that the 
culprit should forgo banquets and baths. 3 

Sulla ordered a cohort and its centurions, through 
whose defences the enemy had broken, to stand 
continuously at headquarters, wearing helmets and 
without uniforms. 

When Domitius Corbulo was campaigning in 
Armenia, a certain Aeinilius Rufus, a praefect of 
cavalry, gave way before the enemy. On discovering 
that Rufus had kept his squadron inadequately 
equipped with weapons, Corbulo directed the lictors 
to strip the clothes from his back, and ordered 
the culprit to stand at headquarters in this unseemly 
plight until he should be released. 4 

When Atilius Regulus was crossing from Samnium 
to Luceria and his troops turned away from the 
enemy whom they had encountered, Regulus blocked 
their retreat with a cohort, as they fled, and ordered 
them to be cut to pieces as deserters. 5 

The consul Cotta, when in Sicily, flogged a certain 
Valerius, a noble military tribune belonging to the 
Valerian gens. 6 

The same Cotta, wlien about to cross over to 
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Messana to take the auspices afresh, placed in 
charge of the blockade of the Liparian Islands a 
certain Publius Aurelius, who was connected with 
him by ties of blood. But when Aurelius's line ot 
works was burned and his camp captured, Cotta had 
him scourged with rods and ordered him to be 
reduced to the ranks and to perform the tasks of 
a common soldier. 1 

The censor Fulvius Flaccus removed from the 
Senate his own brother Fulvius, because the latter 
without the command of the consul had disbanded 
the legion in which he was tribune of the soldiers. 2 

On one occasion when Marcus Cato, who had 
lingered for several days on a hostile shore, had at 
length set sail, after three times giving the signal 
for departure, and a certain soldier, who had been 
left behind, with cries and gestures from the land, 
begged to be picked up, Cato turned his whole fleet 
back to the shore, arrested the man, and commanded 
him to be put to death, thus preferring to make an 
example of the fellow than to have him ignominiously 
put to death by the enemy. 3 

In the case of those who quitted their places in 
the line, Appius Claudius picked out every tenth 
man by lot and had him clubbed to death. 

In the case of two legions which had given way 
before the foe, the consul Fabius Rullus chose men 
by lot and beheaded them in sight of their comrades. 

Aquilius beheaded three men from each of the 
centuries whose position had been broken through 
by the enemy. 

Marcus Antonius, when fire had been set to his 
line of works by the enemy, decimated the soldiers 
of two cohorts of those who were on the works, and 
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punished the centurions of each cohort. Besides 
this, he dismissed the commanding officer in disgrace, 
and ordered the rest of the legion to be put on 
barley rations. 1 

The legion which had plundered the city of 
Rhegium without the orders of its commander was 
punished as follows : four thousand men were put 
under guard and executed. Moreover the Senate 
bv decree made it a crime to burv any one of these 
or indulge in mourning for them. 2 

The dictator Lucius Fapirius Cursor demanded 
that Fabius Rullus, his master of the horse, be 
scourged, and was on the point of beheading him, 
because lie had engaged in battle against orders — 
successfully withal. Even in the face of the efforts 
and pleas of the soldiers, Fapirius refused to renounce 
his purpose of punishment, actually following Rullus, 
when he fled for refuge to Rome, and not even there 
abandoning his threats of execution until Fabius and 
his father fell at the knees of Papirius, and the Senate 
and people alike joined in their petition. 3 

Manlius, to whom the name " The Masterful " was 
afterwards given, had his own son scourged and be- 
headed in the sight of the army, because, even though 
he came out victorious, he had engaged in battle with 
the enemy contrary to the orders of his father. 4 

The younger Manlius, when the army was pre- 
paring to mutiny in his behalf against his father, said 
that no one was of such importance that discipline 
should be destroyed on his account, and so induced 
his comrades to suffer him to be punished. 4 

52 ; Cic. de Fin. 1. vii. 23, de Of. in. xxxi. 112. The father, 
Titus Manlius Torquatus, was the son of Lucius Manlius, 
dictator in 363, who had also received the cognomen Imperi- 
q$v$ on. account of his severity, 
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Quintus Fabius Maximus cut off the right hands 
of deserters. 1 

When the consul Gains Curio was campaigning 
near Dyrrhachium in the war against the Dardani,- 
and one of the five legions, having mutinied, had 
refused service and declared it would not follow his 
rash leadership on a difficult and dangerous enter- 
prise, he led out four legions in arms and ordered 
them to take their stand in the ranks with weapons 
drawn, as if in battle. Then he commanded the 
mutinous legion to advance without arms, and forced 
its members to strip for work and cut straw under 
the eyes of armed guards. The following day, in 
like manner, he compelled them to strip and dig 
ditches, and by no entreaties of the legion could he 
be induced to renounce his purpose of withdrawing 
its standards, abolishing its name, and distributing 
its members to fill out other legions. 

In the consulship of Quintus Fulvius and Appius 
Claudius, the soldiers, who after the battle of Cannae 
had been banished to Sicily by the Senate, peti- 
tioned the consul Marcellus to be led to battle. 
Marcellus consulted the Senate, who declared it 
w as not their pleasure that the public w elfare should 
be trusted to those who had proved disloyal. Yet 
they empowered Marcellus to do what seemed best 
to him, provided none of the soldiers should be 
relieved of duty, honoured with a gift or reward, 
or conveyed back to Italy, so long as there were 
any Carthaginians in the country. 3 

Marcus Salinator, when ex-consul, was condemned 
by the people because he had not divided the booty 
equally among his soldiers. 4 

4 218 B.C. Cf. Livv xxvii. 34, xxix. 37. 
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When the consul Qtiintus Petilius had been killed 
in battle by the Ligurians, the Senate decreed that 
that legion in whose ranks the consul had been 
slain should, as a whole, be reported "deficient" ; 1 
that its year's pay should be withheld, and its wages 
reduced. 2 

II. Ox the Effect of Discipline 

When, during the Civil War, the armies of Brutus 
and Cassius were marching together through Mace- 
donia, the story goes that the army of Brutus arrived 
first at a stream which had to be bridged, but that 
the troops of Cassius were the first in constructing 
the bridge and in effecting a passage. This rigorous 
discipline made Cassius's men superior to those of 
Brutus not only in constructing military works, but 
also in the general conduct of the war. 3 

When Gaius Marius had the option of choosing 
a force from two armies, one of which had served 
under Rutilius, the other under Metellus and later 
under himself, he preferred the troops of Kutilius, 
though fewer in number, because he deemed them 
of trustier discipline. 4 

By improving discipline, Domitius Corbulo with- 
stood the Parthians with a force of only two legions 
and a very few auxiliaries. 5 

Alexander of Macedon eonquered the world, in 
the face of innumerable forces of enemies, by means 
of forty thousand men long accustomed to discipline 
under his father Philip. 6 

6 334 B.C. Cf. Livy xxxv. 14 ; Justin, xi. 6 ; Plut. Alex. 
15. The numbers vary in the different authors. 
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Cyrus in his war against the Persians overcame 
incalculable difficulties with a force of only fourteen 
thousand armed men. 1 

With four thousand men, of whom only four 
hundred were cavalry, Epaminondas, the Theban 
leader, conquered the Spartan army of twenty-four 
thousand infantry and sixteen hundred cavalry. 2 

A hundred thousand barbarians were defeated in 
battle by fourteen thousand Greeks, the number 
assisting Cyrus against Artaxerxes. 3 

The same fourteen thousand Greeks, having lost 
their generals in battle, returned unharmed through 
difficult and unknown places, having committed the 
management of their retreat to one of their number, 
Xenophon, the Athenian. 4 

When Xerxes was defied by the three hundred 
Spartans at Thermopylae and had with difficulty 
destroyed them, he declared that he had been de- 
ceived, because, while he had numbers enough, yet 
of real men who adhered to discipline he had 
none. 5 



III. On Restraint and Disinterestedness 

The story goes that Marcus Cato was content with 
the same wine as the men of his crews. 6 

When Cineas, ambassador of the Epirotes, offered 
Fabricius a large amount of gold, the latter rejected 
it, declaring that he preferred to rule those who had 
gold rather than to have it himself. 7 

Atilius Regulus, though he had been in charge 

7 2S0 B.C. Gell. i. 14 tells this story of Fabricius; 
usually it is related of Curius. Of. Val. Max. iv. iii. 5 ; Uie. 
de Sen. xvi. 55; Plut. ApoplUh. J/\ Curii. 
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of the greatest enterprises, was so poor that he 
supported himself, his wife, and children on a small 
farm which was tilled bv a single steward. Hearing 
of the death of this steward, Uegulus wrote to the 
Senate requesting them to appoint someone to 
succeed him in the command, since his property 
was left in jeopardy by the death of his slave, and 
his own presence at home was necessary. 1 

Gnaeus Scipio, after successful exploits in Spain, 
died in the extremest poverty, not even leaving 
money enough for a dowry for his daughters. The 
Senate, therefore, in consequence of their poverty, 
furnished them dowries at public expense. 2 

The Athenians did the same thing for the 
daughters of Aristides, who died in the greatest 
poverty after directing most important enterprises. 3 

Epaminondas, the Theban general, was a man 
of such simple habits that among his belongings 
nothing was found beyond a mat and a single spit. 4 

Hannibal was accustomed to rise while it was still 
dark, but never took any rest before night. At 
dusk, and not before, he called his friends to dinner; 
and not more than two couches 5 were ever filled 
with dinner guests at his headquarters. 6 

The same general, when serving under Hasdrubal 
as commander, usually slept on the bare ground, 
wrapped only in a common military cloak. 6 

The story goes that Scipio Aemilianus used to 
eat bread offered him as he walked along on the 
march in the company of his friends. 

The same storvis related of Alexander of Macedon. 

5 Frontinus has in mind a Roman lectus, or dining-coucii, 
which accommodated three persons. 

6 Cf. Livy xxi. 4 ; Sil. Ital. xii. 559-560. 
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We read that Masinissa, when in his ninetieth 
year, used to eat at noon, standing or walking about 
in front of his tent. 1 

When, in honour of his defeat of the Sabines, 
the Senate ottered Manius Curius a larger amount 
of ground than the discharged troops were receiving, 
he was content with the allotment of ordinary 
soldiers, declaring that that man was a bad citizen 
who was not satisfied with what the rest received. 2 

The restraint of an entire army was also often note- 
worthy, as for example of the troops which served 
under Marcus Scaurus. For Scaurus has left it on 
record that a tree laden with fruit, at the far end of 
the fortified enclosure of the camp, was found, the 
day after the withdrawal of the army, with the fruit 
undisturbed. 3 

In the war waged under the auspices of the 
Emperor Caesar Domitianus Augustus Germanicus 
and begun by Julius Civilis in Gaul, the very wealthy 
city of the Lingones, which had revolted to Civilis, 
feared that it would be plundered by the approach- 
ing army of Caesar. But when, contrary to ex- 
pectation, the inhabitants remained unharmed and 
lost none of their property, they returned to their 
loyalty, and handed over to me seventy thousand 
armed men. 4 

After the capture of Corinth, Lucius Muinmius 
adorned not merely Italy, but also the provinces, 
with statues and paintings. Yet he refrained so 
scrupulously from appropriating anything from such 
vast spoils to his own use that his daughter was in 
actual need and the Senate furnished her dowry at 
the public expense. 5 

5 146 B.C. Cf. Cic. de Off, 11. xxii. 76 ; in Verr. t. xxi. 55 ; 
Plin. N.H. xxxiv. vii. 17. 
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IV. On Justice 

When Camillus -was besieging the Faliscans, a 
school teacher took the sons of the Faliscans outside 
the walls, as though for a walk, and then delivered 
them up, saying that, if they should be retained as 
hostages, the city would be forced to execute the 
orders of Camillus. But Camillus not only spurned 
the teacher's perfidy, but tying his hands behind his 
back, turned him over to the boys to be driven back 
to their parents with switches. He thus gained by 
kindness a victory which he had scorned to secure 
by fraud ; for the Faliscans, in consequence of this 
act of justice, voluntarily surrendered to him. 1 

The physician of Pyrrhus, king of the Epirotes, 
came to Fabricius, general of the Romans, and 
promised to give Pyrrhus poison if an adequate 
reward should be guaranteed him for the service. 
Fabricius, not considering that victory called for any 
such crime, exposed the physician to the king, and 
by this honourable act succeeded in inducing Pyrrhus 
to seek the friendship of the Romans. 2 

V. On Determination ("The Will to Victohv") 

When the soldiers of Gnaeus Pompey threatened 
to plunder the money which was being carried for 
the triumph, Servilius and Glaucia urged him to 
distribute it among the troops, in order to avoid the 
outbreak of a mutiny. Thereupon Pompey declared 
he would forgo a triumph, and would die rather 
than yield to the insubordination of his soldiers ; 
and after upbraiding them in vehement language, 
he threw in their faces the fasces wreathed with 
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laurel, that they might start their plundering by 
seizing these. Through the odium thus aroused he 
reduced his men to obedience. 1 

When a sedition broke out in the tumult of the 
Civil War, and feeling ran especially high, Gaius 
Caesar dismissed from service an entire legion, and 
beheaded the leaders of the mutiny. Later, when 
the very men lie had dismissed entreated him to 
remove their disgrace, he restored them and had in 
them the very best soldiers. 2 

Postumius, when ex-consul, having appealed to 
the courage of his troops, and having been asked by 
them what commands he gave, told them to imitate 
him. Thereupon he seized a standard and led the 
attack on the enemy. His soldiers followed and 
won the victory. 

Claudius Marcellus, having unexpectedly come 
upon some Gallic troops, turned his horse about 
in a circle, looking around for a way of escape. 
Seeing danger on every hand, with a prayer to the 
gods, he broke into the midst of the enemy. By his 
amazing audacity he threw them into consternation, 
slew their leader, 3 and actually carried away the 
spolia opima* in a situation where there had scarcely 
remained a hope of saving his life. 5 

Lucius Paulus, after the loss of his army at Cannae, 
being offered a horse by Lentulus with which to 
effect his escape, refused to survive the disaster, 
although it had not been occasioned by him, and 
remained seated on the rock against which he had 
leaned when wounded, until he was overpowered 
and stabbed by the enemy. 6 

Panlus's colleague, Varro, showed even greater 
resolution in continuing alive after the same disaster, 
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and the Senate and the people thanked him ff because/' 
they said, " lie did not despair of the commonwealth." 
But throughout the rest of his life he gave proof 
that he had remained alive not from desire of life, 
but because of his love of country. He suffered his 
beard and hair to remain untrimmed, and never 
afterwards reclined when he took food at table. 
Even when honours were decreed him by the people 
he declined them, saying that the State needed 
more fortunate magistrates than himself. 1 

After the complete rout of the Romans at Cannae, 
when Sempronius Tuditanus and Gnaeus Octavius, 
tribunes of the soldiers, were besieged in the smaller 
camp, 2 they urged their comrades to draw their 
swords and accompany them in a dash through the 
forces of the enemy, declaring that they themselves 
were resolved on this course, even if no one else 
possessed the eourage to break through. Although 
among the wavering crowd only twelve knights and 
fifty foot-soldiers were found who had the courage 
to accompany them, yet they reached Canusium 
unscathed. 3 

When Gaius Fonteius Crassus was in Spain, he 
set out with three thousand men on a foraging 
expedition and was enveloped in an awkward position 
by Hasdrubal In the early part of the night, at 
a time when such a thing was least expected, having 
communicated his purpose only to the centurions of 
the first rank, he broke through the pickets of the 
enemy. 

When the consul Cornelius had been caught in an 
awkward position by the enemy in the Samnite War, 

as six hundred. Appian says ten thousand from the larger 
camp escaped. One leader only is mentioned by both. 
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Publius Decius, tribune of the soldiers, urged him 
to send a small force to occupy a neighbouring hill, 
and volunteered to act as leader of those who should 
be sent. The enemy, thus diverted to a different 
quarter, allowed the consul to escape, but surrounded 
Decius and besieged him. Decius, however, extri- 
cated himself from this predicament also by making 
a sortie at night, and eseaped unharmed along with 
his men and rejoined the consul. 1 

Under the consul Atilius Calatinus the same 
exploit was performed by a man whose name is 
variously reported. Some say he was called Laberius, 
some Quintus Caedicius, but most call him Calpurnius 
Flam ma. This man, seeing that the army had entered 
a valley, the sides and all the commanding parts of 
which had been occupied by the enemy, asked and 
received from the consul three hundred soldiers. 
After exhorting these to save the army by their 
courage, he hastened to the centre of the valley. To 
crush him and his followers, the enemv descended 
from all directions, but being held in check in a 
long and fierce battle, they thus afforded the consul 
an opportunity of extricating his army. 2 

Gains Caesar, when about to fight the Germans 
and their king Ariovistus, at a time when his own 
men had been thrown into panic, called his soldiers 
together and declared to the assembly that on that 
day he proposed to employ the services of the tenth 
legion alone. In this way be caused the soldiers 
of this legion to be stirred by his tribute to their 
unique heroism, while the rest were overwhelmed 
with mortification to think that a reputation for 
courage should be confined to others. 3 

A certain Spartan noble, when Philip declared he 
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would cut them off from many things, unless the 
state surrendered to him, asked : " He won't cut us 
off from dying in defence of our country, will he ? " 1 

Leonidas, the Spartan* in reply to the statement 
that the Persians would create clouds by the multi- 
tude of their arrows, is reported to have said : " We 
shall fight all the better in the shade." 2 

When Gaius Aelius, a city praetor, was holding 
court on one occasion, a woodpecker lighted upon 
his head. The soothsayers were consulted and made 
answer that, if the bird should be allowed to go, 
the victory would fall to the enemy, but that, if it 
were killed, the Human people would prevail, though 
Gaius and all his house would perish. Aelius, 
however, did not hesitate to kill the woodpecker. 
Our army won the day, but Aelius himself, with 
fourteen others of the same family, was slain in 
battle. Certain authorities do not believe that the 
man referred to was Gaius Caelius, but a certain 
Laelius, and that they were Laelii, not Caelii, who 
perished. 3 

Two Romans bearing the name Publius Decius, 
first the father, later the son, sacrificed their lives 
to save the State during their tenure of office. By 
spurring their horses against the foe they won 
victory for their country. 4 

When waging war against Aristonicus in Asia 
somewhere between Elaea and Myrina, Publius 
Crassus fell into the hands of the enemy and was 
being led away alive. Scorning the thought of 
captivity for a Roman consul, he used the stick, 
with which he had urged on his horse, to gouge 
out the eye of the Thracian by whom lie was held 
captive. The Thracian, infuriated with the pain, 
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stabbed him to death. Thus, as he desired, Crassus 
escaped the disgrace of servitude. 1 

Marcus, son of Cato the Censor, in a certain battle 
fell off his horse, which had stumbled. Cato picked 
himself up, but noticing that his sword had slipped 
out of its scabbard and fearing disgrace, went back 
among the enemy, and though he received a number 
of wounds, finally recovered his sword and made his 
way back to his comrades. 2 

The inhabitants of Petelia, when they were 
blockaded by the Carthaginians, sent away the 
children and the aged, on account of the shortage 
of food. They themselves, supporting life on hides, 
moistened and then dried by the fire, on leaves of 
trees, and on all sorts of animals, sustained the siege 
for eleven months. 3 

The Spaniards, when blockaded at Consabra, 
endured all these same hardships ; nor did they 
surrender the town to Hirtuleius. 4 

The story goes that the inhabitants of Casilinum, 
when blockaded by Hannibal, suffered such shortage 
of food that a mouse was sold for two hundred 
denarii, 5 and that the man who sold it died of 
starvation, while the purchaser lived. Vet the 
inhabitants persisted in maintaining their loyalty 
to the Romans. 6 

When Mithridates was besieging Cyzicus, he 
paraded the captives from that city and exhibited 
them to the besieged, thinking thus to force the 
people of the town to surrender, through compassion 
for their fellows. But the townspeople urged the 
prisoners to meet death with heroism, and persisted 
in maintaining their loyalty to the Romans. 7 

The inhabitants of Segovia, when Viriathus pro- 
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posed to send them back their wives and children, 
preferred to witness the execution of their loved 
ones rather than to fail the Romans. 1 

The inhabitants of Numantia preferred to lock 
the doors of their houses and die of hunger rather 
than surrender. 2 



VI. Ox Good Will and Moderation 

Quintus Fabius, 3 upon being urged by his son to 
seize an advantageous position at the expense of 
losing a few men, asked : f; Do you want to be one 
of those few ? 

When Xenophon on one occasion happened to be 
on horseback and had just ordered the infantry to 
take possession of a certain eminence, he heard one 
of the soldiers muttering that it was an easy matter 
for a mounted man to order such difficult enterprises. 
At this Xenophon leaped down and set the man 
from the ranks on his horse, while he himself hurried 
on foot with all speed to the eminence he had 
indicated. The soldier, unable to endure the shame 
of this performance, voluntarily dismounted amid 
the jeers of his comrades. It was with difficulty, 
however, that the united efforts of the troops induced 
Xenophon to mount his horse and to restrict his 
energies to the duties which devolved upon a 
commander. 4 

When Alexander was marching at the head of 
his troops one winter's day, he sat down by a fire 
and began to review the troops as they passed by. 
Noticing a certain soldier who was almost dead with 
the cold, he bade him sit in his place, adding: ee If 
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you had been born among the Persians, it Mould 
be a capital crime for you to sit on the king's 
seat; but since you were born in Macedonia, that 
privilege is yours." 1 

When the Deified Vespasianus Augustus learned 
that a certain youth, of good birth, but ill adapted to 
military service, had received a high appointment 
because of his straitened circumstances, Vespasian 
settled a sum of money on him, and gave him an 
honourable discharge. 

VII. Ox Suxurv Maxims and Devices. 

Gaius Caesar used to say that he followed the 
same policy towards the enemy as did many doctors 
when dealing with physical ailments, namely, that 
of conquering the foe by hunger rather than by 
steel. 2 

Domitius Corbulo used to say that the pick was 
the weapon with which to beat the enemy. 

Lucius Paul us used to say that a general ought to 
be an old man in character, meaning thereby that 
moderate counsels should be followed. 3 

When people said of Seipio Africanus that he 
lacked aggressiveness, he is reported to have 
answered : " My mother bore me a general, not 
a warrior." 

When a Teuton challenged Gaius Marius and 
called upon him to come forth, Marius answered 
that, if the man was desirous of death, he could end 
his life with a halter. Then, when the fellow per- 
sisted, Marius confronted him with a gladiator of 
despicable size, whose life was almost spent, and 
told the Teuton that, if he would first defeat this 
gladiator, he himself would then fight with him. 
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After QuintusSertorius had learned by experience 
that he was by no means a match for the whole 
Roman army, and wished to prove tins to the 
barbarians also, who were rashly demanding battle, 
he brought into their presence two horses, one very 
strong, the other very feeble. Then lie brought up 
two youths of corresponding physique, one robust, 
the other slight. The stronger youth was com- 
manded to pull out the entire tail of the feeble 
horse, while the slender youth was ordered to pull 
out the hairs of the strong horse, one by one. Then, 
when the slight youth had succeeded in his task, 
while the strong one was still struggling vainly with 
the tail of the feeble horse, Sertorius observed : 
u Bv this illustration I have exhibited to you, my 
men, the nature of the Roman cohorts. They are 
invincible to him who attacks them in a body; but 
he who assails them by groups, will tear and rend 
them." 1 

The consul Valerius Laevinus, having caught a 
spy within his camp, and having entire confidence 
in his own forces, ordered the man to be led around, 
observing that, for the sake of terrifying the enemy, 
his army was open to inspection by the spies of the 
enemy, as often as they wished. 2 

Caedicius, a centurion of the first rank, who acted 
as leader in Germany, when, after the Varian 
disaster, 3 our men were beleagured, was afraid that 
the barbarians would bring up to the fortifications 
the wood which they had gathered, and would set 
fire to his camp. He therefore pretended to be in 
need of fuel, and sent out men in every direction to 
steal it. In this way he caused the Germans to 
remove the whole supply of felled trees. 4 
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Gnaeus SeipiOj in a naval combat, hurled jars 
filled with pitch and rosin among the vessels of the 
enemy, in order that damage might result both 
from the weight of the missiles and from the 
scattering of their contents, which would serve as 
fuel for a conflagration. 

Hannibal suggested to King Antiochus that he 
hurl jars filled with vipers among the ships of the 
enemy, in order that the crews, through fear of 
these, might be kept from fighting and from per- 
forming their nautical duties. 1 

Prusias did the same, when his fleet was by now 
giving way. 1 

Marcus Porcius Cato, having boarded the ships of 
the enemy, drove from them the Carthaginians. 
Then, having distributed their weapons and insignia 
among his own men, he sank many ships of the 
enemy, deceiving them by their own equipment. 

Inasmuch as the Athenians had been subject to 
repeated attacks by the Spartans, on one occasion, 
in the course of a festival which they were cele- 
brating outside the city in honour of Minerva, they 
studiously affected the rule of worshippers, yet with 
weapons concealed beneath their clothing. When 
the ceremonial was over, they did not immediately 
return to Athens, but at once marched swiftly upon 
Sparta at a time when they were least feared, and 
themselves devastated the lands of an enemy whose 
victims they had often been. 

Cassius set fire to some transports which were of 
no great use for anything else, and sent them with 
a fair wind against the fleet of the enemy, thereby 
destroying it by fire. 2 

When Marcus Livius had routed Hasdrubal, and 
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certain persons urged him to pursue the enemy to 
annihilation, he answered : c( Let some survive to 
carry to the enemy the tidings of our victory ! " 1 

Scipio Africanus used to say that a road not only 
ought to be afforded the enemy for flight, but that it 
ought even to he paved. 3 

Paches, the Athenian, on one occasion declared 
that the enemy would be spared, if they put aside 
the steel. When they had all complied with these 
terms, he ordered the entire number to be executed, 
since they had steel brooches on their cloaks. 3 

When Hasdrubal had invaded the territory of the 
Xumidiaiis for the purpose of subduing them, and 
they were preparing to resist, he declared that he 
had come to capture elephants, an animal in which 
X timid ia abounds. For this privilege they demanded 
money, and Hasdrubal promised to pay it. Having 
by these representations thrown them off the scent, 
he attacked them and brought them under his 
power. 

Alcetas, the Spartan, in order the more easily to 
make a surprise attack on a supply convoy of the 
Thebans, got ready his ships in a secret place, and 
exercised his rowers by turns on a single galley, 
as though that was all he had. Then at a certain 
time, as the Theban vessels were sailing past, he 
sent all his ships against them and captured their 
supplies. 4 

When Ptolemy with a weak force was contending 
against Perdiccas's powerful army, he arranged for 
a few horsemen to drive along animals of all sorts, 
with brush fastened to their backs for them to trail 
behind them. He himself went ahead with the 
forces which he had. As a consequence, the dust 
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raised by the animals produced the appearance of 
a mighty army following, and the enemy, terrified 
by this impression, were defeated. 1 

Myronides, the Athenian, when about to fight on 
an open plain against the Thebans, who were very 
strong in cavalry, warned his troops that, if they 
stood their ground, there was some hope of safety, 
but that, if they gave way, destruction was absolutely 
certain. In this way he encouraged his men and 
won the victory. 2 

When Gaius Finarius was in charge of the garrison 
of Henna in Sicily, the magistrates of the city 
demanded the keys of the gates, which he had in 
his keeping. Suspecting that they were preparing 
to go over to the Carthaginians, he asked for the 
space of a single night to consider the matter ; and, 
revealing to his soldiers the treachery of the Greeks, 
he instructed them to get ready and wait for his 
signal on the morrow. At daybreak, in the presence 
of his troops, he announced to the people of Henna 
that he would surrender the keys, if all the in- 
habitants of the town should be agreed in their view. 
When the entire populace assembled in the theatre 
to settle this matter, and, with the obvious purpose 
of revolting, made the same demand, Pinarius gave 
the signal to his soldiers and murdered all the people 
of Henna. 3 

Iphicrates, the Athenian general, once rigged up 
his own fleet after the style of the enemy, and sailed 
away to a certain city whose people he viewed with 
suspicion. Being welcomed with unrestrained en- 
thusiasm, he thus discovered their treachery and 
sacked their town. 4 

When Tiberius Gracchus had proclaimed that he 
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would confer freedom on sueh of the volunteer 
slaves as showed courage, but would crucify the 
cowards, some four thousand men who had fought 
rather listlessly, gathered on a fortified hill in fear of 
punishment. Thereupon Gracchus sent men to tell 
them that in his opinion the whole force of volunteer 
slaves had shared in the victory, since they had 
routed the enemy. By this expression of confidence 
he freed them from their apprehensions and took 
them back again. 1 

After the battle of Lake Trasimenus, where the 
Romans suffered great disaster, Hannibal, having 
brought six thousand of the enemy under his power 
by virtue of a covenant he had made, generously 
allowed the allies of the <e Latin Name" 2 to return 
to their cities, declaring that he was waging war for 
the purpose of freeing Italy. As a result, by means 
of their assistance he received in surrender a number 
of tribes. 3 

When Locri was blockaded by Crispinus, admiral 
of our fleet, Mago spread the rumour in the Roman 
camp that Hannibal had slain Mareellns and was 
coming to relieve Locri from blockade. Then, 
secretly sending out cavalry, he commanded them 
to show themselves on the mountains, which were 
in view. By doing this, he caused Crispinus, in the 
belief that Hannibal was at hand, to board his 
vessels and make off. 4 

Scipio Aemilianus, in the operations before Numan- 
tia, distributed archers and slingers not only among 
all his cohorts, but even among all the centuries. 5 

6 133 B.C. Veget. i. 15 narrates instances of the important 
part played in Roman battles by archers and javelin throwers, 
and emphasizes the necessity of training in archery. 
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When Pelopidas, the Theban, had been put to 
flight by the Thessalians and had crossed the river 
over which lie had constructed an emergency bridge, 
he ordered his rearguard to burn the bridge, in order 
that it might not serve also as a means of passage to 
the enemy who were following him. 1 

When the Romans in certain operations were no 
match for the Campanian cavalry, Quintus Xaevius, 
a centurion in the army of Fulvins Flaccus, the pro- 
consul, conceived the plan of picking from the whole 
army the men who seemed swiftest of foot and of 
medium stature, arming them with small shields, 
helmets, and swords, and giving to each man seven 
spears, about four feet in length. These men he 
attached to the cavalry, and commanded them to 
advance to the very walls, and then, taking their 
position at that point, to fight amid the cavalry 
of the enemy, when our cavalry retreated. By this 
means the Campanians suffered severely, and especi- 
ally their horses. When these were thrown into 
confusion, victory became easy for our troops. 2 

When Publius Scipio was in Lydia, and observed 
that the army of Antiochus was demoralized by the 
rain, which fell day and night without cessation, 
and when he further noted that not only were men 
and horses exhausted, but that even the bows were 
rendered useless from the effect of the dampness on 
their strings, he urged his brother to engage in 
battle on the following day, although it was conse- 
crated to religious observance. The adoption of this 
plan was followed by victory. 3 

When Cato was ravaging Spain, the envoys of the 
Ilergetes, a tribe allied with the Romans, came to 
him and begged for assistance. Cato, unwilling either 
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to alienate his allies by refusing aid, or to diminish 
his own strength by dividing his forces, ordered a 
third part of his soldiers to prepare rations and 
embark on their ships, directing them to return and 
to allege head winds as the reason for this action. 
Meanwhile the report of approaching aid went on 
before them, raising the hopes of the Ilergetes, and 
shattering the plans of the enemy. 1 

Since in the army of Pompey there was a large 
force of Roman cavalry, which by its skill in arms 
wrought havoc among the soldiers of Gains Caesar, 
the latter ordered his troops to aim with their 
swords at the faces and eyes of the enemy. He 
thus forced the enemy to avert their faces and 
retire. 2 

When the Voccaei were hard pressed by Sempronius 
Gracchus in a pitched battle, they surrounded their 
entire force with a ring of carts, which they had 
filled with their bravest warriors dressed in women's 
clothes. Sempronius rose up with greater daring to 
assault the enemy, because he imagined himself 
proceeding against women, whereupon those in the 
carts attacked him and put him to flight. 3 

When Eumenes of Cardia, one of the successors of 
Alexander, was besieged in a certain stronghold, and 
was unable to exercise his horses, he had them 
suspended during certain hours each day in such 
a position that, resting on their hind legs and with 
their fore feet in the air, they moved their legs till 
the sweat ran, in their efforts to regain their natural 
posture. 4 

When certain barbarians promised Marcus Cato 
guides for the march and also reinforcements, pro- 
vided that a large sum of money should be assured 
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them, he did not hesitate to make the promise, 
since, if they won, he could reward them from the 
spoils of the enemy, while, if they were slain, he 
would be released from his pledge. 1 

When a certain Statilius, a knight of distinguished 
record, evinced an inclination to desert to the enemy, 
Quintus Maximus ordered him to be summoned to 
his presence, and apologized for not having known 
until then the real merits of Statilius, owing to the 
jealousy of his fellow-soldiers. Then, giving Statilius 
a horse and bestowing a large gift of money besides, 
he succeeded in sending away rejoicing a man who, 
when summoned, was conscience-stricken ; he suc- 
ceeded also in securing for the future a loyal and brave 
knight in place of one whose fealty was in doubt. 2 

Philip, 3 having heard that a certain Pythias, an 
excellent warrior, had become estranged from him 
because he was too poor to support his three 
daughters, and was not assisted by the king, and 
having been warned by certain persons to be on his 
guard against the man, replied : "What ! If part of my 
body were diseased, should I cut it off, rather than give 
it treatment t " Then, quietly drawing Pythias aside 
for a confidential talk, and learning the seriousness 
of his domestic embarrassments, he supplied him 
with funds, and found in him a better and more 
devoted adherent than before the estrangement. 

After an unsuccessful battle with the Cartha- 
ginians, in which he had lost his colleague Marcellus, 
Titius Quinctius Crispinus, learning that Hannibal 
had obtained possession of the ring of the slain hero, 
sent letters among all the municipal towns of Italy, 
warning the inhabitants to give credit to no letters 
which should be brought sealed with the ring of 
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Marcellus. As a result of this advice, Salapia and 
other cities were assailed in vain by Hannibal's 
insidious efforts. 1 

After the disaster at Cannae, when the Romans 
were so terror-stricken that a large part of the 
survivors thought of abandoning Italy, and that too 
with the endorsement of nobles of the highest 
standing, Publius Scipio, then extremely young, in 
the very assembly where such a course was being 
discussed, proclaimed with great vehemence that he 
would slay with his own hand whoever refused to 
declare on oath that he cherished no purpose of 
abandoning the State. Having first bound himself 
with such an oath, he drew his sword and threatened 
death to one of those standing near unless he too 
should take the oath. This man was constrained by 
fear to swear allegiance; the rest were compelled by 
the example of the first. 2 

When the camp of the Volscians had been pitched 
near bushes and woods, Camillus set fire to everv- 
thing which could carry the flames, once started, up 
to the very fortifications. In this way he deprived 
the enemy of their camp. 3 

In the Social War Publius Crassus was cut off in 
almost the same way with all his troops. 4 

When Quintus Metellus was about to break camp 
in Spain and wished to keep his soldiers in line, he 
proclaimed that he had discovered that an ambush 
had been laid by the enemy; therefore the soldiers 
should not quit the standards nor break ranks. 
Though he had done this merely for purposes of 
discipline, vet happening to meet with an actual 
ambuscade, he found his soldiers unafraid, since he 
had given them warning. 5 
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SEXTUS 1 JULIUS FRONTINUS 
TWO BOOKS ON 

THE AQUEDUCTS OF ROME 

Inasmuch as every task assigned by the Emperor 
demands especial attention ; and inasmuch as I am 
incited, not merely to diligence, but also to devotion, 
when any matter is entrusted to me, be it as a conse- 
quence of my natural sense of responsibility or of my 
fidelity ; and inasmuch as Xerva Augustus (an 
emperor of whom I am at a loss to say whether he 
devotes more industry or love to the State) has laid 
upon me the duties of water commissioner, an office 
which concerns not merely the convenience but also 
the health and even the safety of the City, and which 
has always been administered by the most eminent 
men of our State ; now therefore I deem it of the 
first and greatest importance to familiarize myself 
with the business I have undertaken, a policy which 
I have always made a principle in other affairs. 

For I believe that there is no surer foundation for 
any business than this, and that it would be otherwise 
impossible to determine what ought to be done, what 
ought to be avoided; likewise that there is nothing 
so disgraceful for a decent man as to conduct an 
office delegated to him, according to the instructions 
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ot assistants. Yet precisely this is inevitable when- 
ever a person inexperienced in the matter in hand 
has to have recourse to the practical knowledge of 
subordinates. For though the latter play a necessary 
role in the way of rendering assistance, yet they are, 
as it were, but the hands and tools of the directing 
head. Observing, therefore, the practice which I 
have followed in many offices, I have gathered in 
this sketcli (into one systematic body, so to speak) 
such facts, hitherto scattered, as f have been able 
to get together, which bear on the general subject, 
and which might serve to guide me in my ad- 
ministration. Now in the case of other books 
which I have written after practical experience, I 
consulted the interests of my successors. The 
present treatise also may be found useful by my 
successor, but it will serve especially for my own 
instruction and guidance, being prepared, as it is, at 
the beginning of my administration. 

And lest I seem to have omitted anything requi- 
site to a familiarity with the entire subject, I will 
first set down the names of the waters which enter 
the City of Rome ; then I will tell by whom, under 
what consuls, and in what year after the founding 
of the City each one was brought in ; then at what 
point and at what milestone each water was taken ; 
how far each is carried in a subterranean channel, 
how far on substructures, 1 how far on arches. Then 
I will give the elevation 2 of each, [the plan] of the 
taps, nod the distributions that are made from them; 

masonry ; otherwise a low foundation was built, to which 
the term substr actio is applied. 

% Le. at the point of its entrance into the City. 
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how much each aqueduct brings to points outside 
the City, what proportion to each quarter within the 
City; how many public reservoirs there are, and 
from these how much is delivered to publie works, 
how much to ornamental fountains 1 (imtnera, as the 
more polite call them), how much to the water- 
basins; how much is granted in the name of Caesar ; 
how mueli for private uses by favour of the Emperor ; 
what is the law with regard to the construction and 
maintenance of the aqueducts, what penalties enforce 
it, whether established by resolutions of the Senate 
or by edicts of the Emperors. 
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Foil four hundred and forty-one years from the 
foundation of the City, the Romans were satisfied 
with the use of such waters as they drew from the 
Tiber, from wells, or from springs. Esteem for 
springs still continues, and is observed with venera- 
tion. They Jire believed to bring healing to the 
sick, as, for example, the springs of the Camenae, 1 
of Apollo, 1 and of Juturna. 2 But there now run into 
the City: the Appian aqueduct, Old Anio, Marcia, 
Tepula, Julia, Virgo, Alsietina, which is also called 
Augusta, Claudia, New Anio. 

In the consulship of Marcus Valerius Maximus 
and Publius Decius Mus. 3 in the thirtieth vear after 
the beginning of the Saninite War, the Appian aque- 
duct was brought into the City by Appius Claudius 
Crassus, the Censor, who afterwards received the 
surname of " the Blind," the same man who had 
charge of paving the Appian Way from the Porta 
Capena 4 as far as the City of Capua. As colleague 
in the censorship Appius had Gains Plautius, to 
whom was given the name of "the Hunter" 5 for 
having discovered the springs of this water. But 
since Plautius resigned the censorship within a year 
and six months, 6 under the mistaken impression that 

5 The English rendering does not reproduce the word play 
in vcnas Vcnocis. 

6 Eighteen months was the regular term of office for the 
censors. 
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his colleague would do the same, the honour of 
giving his name to the aqueduct fell to Appius alone, 
who, by various subterfuges, is reported to have 
extended the term of his censorship, until he should 
complete both the Way and this acjueduct. The intake 
of Appia is on the Lucullan estate, between the 
seventh and eighth milestones, on the Praenestine 
Way, on a cross-road, 780 paces 1 to the left. 2 From 
its intake to the Salinae at the Porta Trigeminal its 
channel has a length of 11,190 paces, of which 
11,130 paces run underground, while above ground 
sixty paces are carried on substructures and, near the 
Porta Capena, on arches. Near Spes Vetus, 4 on the 
edge of the Torquatian and Epaphroditian Gardens, 
there joins it a brand) of Augusta, added by Augustus 
as a supplementary supply. . . . This branch has its 
intake at the sixth milestone, on the Praenestine 
Way, on a cross road, 9S0 paces to the left, near the 
Collatian Way. Its course, by underground channel, 
extends to 6,380 paces before reaching The Twins. 5 
The distribution of Appia begins at the foot of the 
Publicum Ascent, near the Porta Trigemina, at the 
place designated as the Salinae. 6 

2 i.e. going from Home. 

3 This was at the northern base of the Aventine Hill, near 
the Tiber. 

4 The Temple of Spes Vetas was just inside the Aurelian 
Wall, in the eastern quarter of the City, not far from the 
Porta Labieana (the modern Porta Maggiore). See plan facing 
p. 303. 

5 The name is evidently derived from the junction of the 
two aqueducts. "There are considerable remains of two 
large reservoirs in a garden just outside of the boundary- 
wall of the Sessorium. These two great reservoirs, so close 
together in the line of the Aqua Appia, seem to have been 
the Clemelli mentioned by Frontinus." — I'arkcr. 

6 See map facing p. 341. 
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Forty years after Appia was brought in, in the 
four hundred and eighty-first year 1 from the founding 
of the City, Manius Curius Dentatus, who held the 
censorship with Lucius Papirius Cursor, contracted 
to have the waters of what is now called Old 2 Anio 
brought into the City, with the proceeds of the booty 
captured from Py rrhus. This was in the second 
consulship of Spurius Carvilius and Lucius Papirius. 
Then two years later the question of completing the 
aqueduct was discussed in the Senate on the 
motion . . . of the praetor. At the close of the dis- 
cussion, Curius, who had let the original contract, 
and Fulvins Flaceus were appointed by decree of the 
Senate as a board of two to bring in the water 
W ithin five days of the time he had been appointed, 
one of the two commissioners, Curius, died ; thus 
the credit of achieving the work rested with Flaceus. 
The intake of Old Anio is above Tibur 3 at the 
twentieth milestone outside the . . . Gate, where it 
gives a part of its water to supply the Tiburtines. 
Owing to the exigence of elevation, 4 its conduit has 
a length of 43,000 paces. Of this, the channel runs 
underground for 42,779 paces, while there are above 
ground substructures for 221 paces. 

One hundred and twentv-seven years later, that is 
in the six hundred and eighth year from the found- 
ing of the City, 5 in the consulship of Servius Sulpicius 

3 The modern Tivoli, .about eighteen miles to the east of 
Rome. See map at end of book. 

4 Ail ancient aqueducts are constructed on the principle of 
ilow. not of pressure. The fall was necessarily very gradual. 
Consequently, when the intake was at a considerable eleva- 
tion, long detours became necessary in bringing the water to 
the City. 

5 146 B.C., butftalba and Cotta were consuls in 144 B.C. 
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Galba and Lucius Aurelius Cotta, when the conduits 
of Appia and Old Anio had become leaky by reason 
of age, and water was also being diverted from them 
unlawfully by individuals, the Senate commissioned 
Mareius, who at that time administered the law as 
praetor between citizens, 1 to reclaim and repair 
these conduits; and since the growth of the City was 
seen to demand a more bountiful supply of water, 
the same man was charged by the Senate to bring 
into the City other waters so far as he could. 
. . . fie restored the old channels and brought in 
a third supply, more wholesome than these, . . . 
which is called Mareia after the man who intro- 
duced it. We read in Fenestella, 2 that 180,000,000 
sesterces 3 were granted to Mareius for these works, 
and since the term of his praetorship was not 
sufficient for the completion of the enterprise, it was 
extended for a second year. At that time the 
Decemvirs, 4 on consulting the Sibylline Books for 
another purpose, are said to have discovered that it 
was not right for the Marcian water, or rather the 
Anio (for tradition more regularly mentions this) to 
be brought to the Capitol. The matter is said to 
have been debated in the Senate, in the consulship 
of Appius Claudius and Quintus Caecilius, 5 Mareius 
Lepidus acting as spokesman for the Board of 
Decemvirs ; and three years later the matter is said 
to have been brought up again by Lucius Lentulus, 
in the consulship of Gains Laelius and Quintus 

3 About £1,500,000. The sesterce at this period was 
worth about two pence. 

4 A board of ten men who had charge of the Sibylline 
Books. 

5 143 B.C. 
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Servilius, 1 but on both occasions the influence of 
Marcius Rex carried the day ; and thus the water 
was brought to the Capitol. The intake of Marcia 
is at the thirty- sixth milestone on the Valerian Way, 
on a cross-road, three miles to the right as you 
come from Rome. Rut on the Sublacensian Way, 
which was first paved under the Emperor Nero, at 
the thirty-eighth milestone, within 200 paces to 
the left [a view of its source may be seen]. Its 
waters stand like a tranquil pool, of deep green hue. 
its conduit has a length, from the intake to the 
City, of Gl,710i paces; 51,2471- paces of under- 
ground conduit; 7,403 paces on structures above 
ground, of which, at some distance from the City, 
in several places where it crosses valleys, there 
are 463 paces on arches ; nearer the City, beginning 
at the seventh milestone, 528 paces on substructures, 
and the remaining G,472 paces on arches. 

The Censors, Gnaeus Servilius Caepio and Lucius 
Cassius Longinus, called Ra villa, in the year G27 2 after 
the founding of the City, in the consulate of Marcius 
Plautius Hypsaeusand Marcus Fulvius Flaccus, 3 had 
the water called Tepula brought to Rome and to the 
Capitol, from the estate of Lucullus, which some 
persons hold to belong to Tusctilan 4 territory. The 
intake of Tepula is at the tenth milestone on the 
Latin Way, near a cross-road, two miles to the right 
as you proceed from Rome. . . . From that point it 
was conducted in its own 5 channel to the City. 

4 The country around Tusculum (the modern Frascati), 
a town in Latium about twenty miles south-east of 
Rome. 

5 Later it flowed in the same channel with Julia. Cf. note 
on 9. 
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Later ... in the second consulate 1 of the 
Emperor Caesar Augustus, when Lucius Volcatius 
was his colleague, in the year 719 2 after the founda- 
tion of the City, [Marcus] Agrippa, when aedile, after 
his first consulship, 3 took another independent source 
of supply, at the twelfth milestone from the City 
on the Latin Way, on a cross-road two miles to 
the right as you proceed from Rome, and also tapped 
Tepula. The name Julia was given to the new aque- 
duct by its builder, but since the waters were again 
divided for distribution, the name Tepula remained. 4 
The conduit of Julia has a length of 15,42GJ paces; 
7,000 paces on masonry above ground, of which 
528 paces next the City, beginning at the seventh 
milestone, are on substructures, the other G,472 paces 
being on arches. Past the intake of Julia flows a 
brook, which is called Crabra. Agrippa refrained 
from taking in this brook either because he had 
condemned it, or because he thought it ought to 
be left to the proprietors at Tuseulnm, for this is 
the water which all the estates of that district receive 
in turn, dealt out to them on regular days and in 
regular quantities. But our water-men, 5 failing to 
practise the same restraint, have always claimed a 
part of it to supplement Julia, not, however, thus 
increasing the actual How of Julia, since they 
habitually exhausted it by diverting its waters for 
their own profit. I therefore shut off the Crabra 
brook and at the Emperor's command restored it 
entirely to the Tusculan proprietors, who now, 
possibly not without surprise, take its waters, with- 
out knowing to what cause to ascribe the unusual 

5 The water-men are the men who receive the water from 
the State and in turn furnish it to the consumers. 
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abundance. The Julian aqueduct, on the other 
hand, by reason of the destruction of the branch 
pipes through which it was secretly plundered, has 
maintained its normal quantity even in times of most 
extraordinary drought. In the same year, Agrippa 
repaired the conduits of Appia, Old Anio, and 
Marcia, which had almost worn out, and with unique 
forethought provided the City with a large number 
of fountains. 

The same man, after his own third consulship, 
in the consulship of Gains Sentius and Quintus 
Lucretius, 1 twelve years after he had constructed 
the Julian aqueduct, also brought Virgo to Rome, 
taking it from the estate of Lucullus. We learn that 
June 9 was the dav that it first began to flow in the 
City. It was called Virgo, because a young girl 
pointed out certain springs to some soldiers hunting 
for water, and when they followed these up and 
dug, they found a copious supply. A small temple, 
situated near the spring, contains a painting which 
illustrates this origin of the aqueduct. The intake 
of Virgo is on the Collatian Way at the eighth 
milestone, in a marshy spot, surrounded by a con- 
crete enclosure for the purpose of confining the 
gushing waters. Its volume is augmented by several 
tributaries. Its length is 14,105 paces. For 12,865 
paces of this distance it is carried in an underground 
channel, for 1,240 paces above ground. Of these 
1,240 paces, it is carried for 540 paces on substruc- 
tures at various points, and for 700 paces on arches. 
The underground conduits of the tributaries measure 
1,405 paces. 

Seiitins Saturninus and Quintus Lucretius were consuls in 
19 B.C. 
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I fail to see what motive induced August 11 s, a 
most sagacious sovereign, to bring in the Alsictinian 
water, also called Augusta. For this has nothing to 
commend it, — is in fact positively unwholesome, and 
for that reason is nowhere delivered for consump- 
tion by the people. It may have been that when 
Augustus began the construction of his Naumaehia, 1 
he brought this water in a special conduit, in order 
not to encroach on the existing supply of wholesome 
water, and then granted the surplus of the Nau- 
maehia to the adjacent gardens and to private users 
for irrigation. It is customary, however, in the 
district across the Tiber, in an emergency, whenever 
the bridges 2 are undergoing repairs and the water 
supply is cut off from this side the river, to draw 
from Alsictina to maintain the flow of the public 
fountains. Its source is the Alsictinian Lake, at 
the fourteenth milestone, on the Claudian Way, on a 
cross-road, six miles and a half to the right. Its 
conduit has a length of 22,172 paces, with 358 paces 
on arches. 

To supplement Mareia, whenever dry seasons 
required an additional supply, Augustus also, by an 
underground channel, brought to the conduit of 
Mareia another water of the same excellent quality, 
called Augusta from the name of its donor. Its 
source is beyond the springs of Mareia ; its conduit, 
up to its junction with Mareia, measures 800 paces. 

After these aqueducts, Gaius Caesar, 3 the successor 
of Tiberius, in the second year of his reign, in the 

Vetus, Anio Xovus and Claudia, besides a carriage-way and 
a bridle-path. At Lyons there are the ruins of a Roman 
bridge, which still contains lead pipes. 
3 Caligula, who reigned from 37 to 41 a.d. 
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consulate of Marcus Aquila Julianus and Publius 
Nonius Asprenas, in the year 791 1 after the found- 
ing of the City, began two others, inasmuch as 
the seven then existing seemed insufficient to meet 
both the public needs and the luxurious private 
demands of the day. These works Claudius com- 
pleted on the most magnificent scale, 2 and dedicated 
in the consulship of Sulla and Titianus, 3 on the 1st of 
August in the year 803 4 after the founding of the 
City. To the one water, which had its sources in 
the Caerulean and Curtain springs, was given the 
name Claudia. This is next to Marcia in excellence. 
The second began to be designated as New Anio, 
in order the more readilv to distinguish by title the 
two Anios that had now begun to flow to the City. 
To the former Anio the name of u Old " was 
added. 

The intake of Claudia is at the thirty-eighth mile- 
stone on the Sublacensian Way, on a cross-road, less 
than three hundred paces to the left. The water 
comes from two very large and beautiful sprin gs, 
the Caerulean, 5 so designated from its appearance, 
and the Curtian. Claudia also receives the spring 
which is called Albudinui-, which is of such excellence 
that, when Marcia, too, needs supplementing, this 
water answers the purpose so admirably that by 
its addition there is no change in Marcia's quality. 
The spring of Augusta was turned into Claudia, 
because it was plainly evident that Marcia was of 
sufficient volume by itself. But Augusta remained, 
nevertheless, a reserve supply to Marcia, the under- 
standing being that Augusta should run into Claudia 
only when the conduit of Marcia would not carry it. 
Claudia's eonduit has a length of 46,406 paces, of 
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which 36,230 are in a subterranean channel, 10,176 
on structures above ground ; of these last there are 
at various points in the upper reaches 3,076 paces 011 
arches ; and near the City, beginning at the seventh 
milestone, COO paces on substructures and 6,401 on 
arches. 

The intake of New Anio is at the fortv-second 
milestone on the Sublacensian Way, in the district 
of Simbruvium. 1 The water is taken from the river, 
which, even without the effect of rainstorms, is 
muddy and discoloured, because it has rich and 
cultivated fields adjoining it, and in consequence 
loose banks. For this reason, a settling reservoir 
was put in beyond the inlet of the aqueduct, in 
order that the water might settle there and clarify 
itself, between the river and the conduit. But even 
despite this precaution, the water reaches the City 
in a discoloured condition whenever there are rains. 
It is joined by the Herculanean Brook, which has 
its source on the same Way, at the thirty-eighth 
milestone, opposite the springs of Claudia, beyond 
the river and the highway. This is naturally very 
clear, but loses the charm of its purity by admix- 
ture with New Anio. The conduit of New Anio 
measures 58,700 paces, of which 40,300 are in an 
underground channel, 0,400 paces above ground on 
masonry; of these, at various points in the upper 
reaches are 2,300 paces on substructures or arches ; 
while nearer the city, beginning at the seventh 
milestone, are 609 paces on substructures, 6,401 
paces on arches. These are the highest arches, 
rising at certain points to 100 feet. 

With such an array of indispensable structures 
carrying so many waters, compare, if you will, the 
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idle Pyramids or the useless, though famous, works 
of the Greeks ! 

It lias seemed to me not inappropriate to include 
also a statement of the lengths of the channels of 
the several aqueducts, according to the kinds of 
construction. 1 For since the chief function of this 
office of water-commissioner lies in their upkeep, 
the man in charge of them ought to know which of 
them demand the heavier outlay. My zeal was not 
satisfied with submitting details to examination ; I 
also had plans made of the aqueducts, on which it is 
shown where there are vallevs and how great these 
are ; where rivers are crossed ; and where conduits 
laid on hillsides demand more particular constant 
care for their maintenance and repair. By this 
provision, one reaps the advantage of being able to 
have the works before one's eyes, so to speak, at a 
moment's notice, and to consider them as though 
standing bv their side. 

The several aqueducts reach the City at different 
elevations. In consequence certain ones deliver 
water on higher ground, while others cannot rise to 
the loftier points; for the hills have gradually grown 
higher with rubbish in consequence of frequent 
conflagrations. There are five whose head rises to 
every point in the City, but of these some are forced 
up with greater, others with lesser pressure. The 
highest is New Anio ; next comes Claudia ; the third 
place is taken by Julia • the fourth by Tepula ; the 
last by Marcia, although at its intake this mounts 
even to the level of Claudia. But the ancients laid 
the lines of their aqueducts at a lower elevation, 
either because they had not vet nicely worked out 
the art of levelling, or because they purposely sunk 
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their aqueducts in the ground, in order that they 
might not easily be cut by the enemy, since frequent 
wars were still waged with the Italians. But now, 
wherever a conduit has succumbed to old age, it 
is the practice to carry it in certain parts on sub- 
structures or on arches, in order to save length, 
abandoning the subterranean loops in the valleys. 1 
The sixth rank in height is held by Old Anio, 
which would likewise be capable of supplying even 
the higher portions of the City, if it were raised 
up on substructures or arches, wherever the nature 
of the valleys and low places demands. Its eleva- 
tion is followed by that of Virgo, then by that 
of Appia. These, since they were brought from 
points near the City, could not rise to such high 
elevations. Lowest of all is Alsietina, which supplies 
the ward across the Tiber and tlse very lowest 
districts. 

Of these waters, six are received in covered catch- 
basins, this side the seventh milestone on the Latin 
Way. Here, taking fresh breath, so to speak, after 
the run, they deposit their sediment. Their volume 
also is determined by gauges set up at the same 
point, 2 Three of these, Julia, Marcia, and Tepula, 
arc carried by the same arches from the catch-basins 
onward. Tepula, which, as we have above explained, 3 
was tapped and added to the conduit of Julia, now 
leaves the basin of this same Julia, receives its own 
quota of water, and runs in its own conduit, under 
its own name. The topmost of these three is 
Julia; next below is Tepula ; then Marcia. 4 These 
flowing [under ground] reach the level of the 
Viminal Hill, and in fact even of the Viminnl Gate. 
There they again emerge. Vet a part of Julia is 
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first diverted at Spes Vet us, and distributed to the 
reservoirs of Mount Caelius. But Marcia delivers a 
part of its waters into the so-called Herculancan 
Brook, behind the Gardens of Pallas. 1 This brook, 
carried along the Caelian, affords no service to the 
occupants of the hill, 011 account of its low level ; it 
ends beyond the Porta Capena. 

New Anio and Claudia are carried together from 
their catch-basins on lofty arches, Anio being above. 2 
Their arches end behind the Gardens of Pallas, and 
from that point their waters are distributed in pipes 
to serve the City. Yet Claudia first transfers a part 
of its waters near Spes Vetus to the so-called 
Neronian Arches. These arches pass along the 
Caelian Hill and end near the Temple of the Deified 
Claudius. 3 Both aqueducts deliver the volume which 
they receive, partly about the Caelian, partly on the 
Palatine and Aventine, and to the ward beyond the 
Tiber. 

Old Anio, this side the fourth milestone, passes 
under New Anio, which here shifts from the Latin 
to the Labican Way ; it has its own catch-basin. 
Then, this side the second milestone, it gives a part 
of its waters to the so-called Octavian Conduit and 
reaches the Asinian Gardens 4 in the neighbourhood 
of the New Way, whence it is distributed through- 
out that district. But the main conduit, which 
passes Spes Vetus, comes inside the Esquiline Gate 
and is distributed to high-lying mains throughout 
the city. 

Neither Virgo, nor Appia, nor Alsietina has a 
receiving reservoir or catch-basin. The arches of 
Virgo begin under the Lucullan Gardens, 5 and end 
on the Campus Martins in front of the Voting 
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Porticoes. The conduit of Appia, running along the 
base of the Caelian and Aventine, emerges, as we 
have said above, 1 at the foot of the Publician Ascent. 
The conduit of Alsietina terminates behind the 
Naumachia, for which it seems to have been 
constructed. 

Since I have given in detail the builders of the 
several aqueducts, their dates, and, in addition, their 
sources, the lengths of their channels, and their 
elevations in sequence, it seems to me not out of 
keeping to add also some separate details, and to 
show how great is the supply which suffices not 
only for public and private uses and purposes, but 
also for the satisfaction of luxury ; by how many 
reservoirs it is distributed and in what wards ; how 
much water is delivered outside the City; how much 
in the City itself ; how much of this latter amount 
is used for water-basins, how much for fountains, 
how much for public buildings, iiow much in the 
name of Caesar, how much for private consumption. 
But before I mention the names quinaria, cenienaria, 
and those of the other ajutages 2 by which water is 
gauged, I deem it appropriate to state what is their 
origin, what their capacities, and what each name 
means; and, after setting forth the rule according 
to which their proportions and capacities are com- 
puted, to show in what way I discovered their dis- 
crepancies, and what course I pursued in correcting 
them. 

The ajutages to measure water are arranged 
according to the standard either of digits or of 
inches. 3 Digits are the standard in Campania and 

the exact capacity of each type, and Frontinus, therefore, 
enumerates these first of all. 
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in most parts of Italy; inches are the standard 
in . . . Now the digit, by common understandings 
is part of a foot ; 1 the inch T V part. But pre- 
cisely as there is a difference between the inch and 
the digit, just so the standard of the digit itself 
is not uniform. One is called square ; another, round. 
The square digit is larger than the round digit by 
-fi of its own size, while the round is smaller than 
the square by f T of its size, obviously because the 
corners are cut off. 2 

Later on, an ajutage called a quiiutria 3 came into 
use in the City, to the exclusion of the former measures. 
This was based neither on the inch, nor on either 
of the digits, but was introduced, as some think, 
by Agrippa, or, as others believe, by plumbers at 
the instance of Vitruvius, the architect. Those who 
represent Agrippa as its inventor, declare it was so 
designated because five small ajutages or punctures, 
so to speak, of the old sort, through which water used 
to be distributed when the supply was scanty, were 
now united in one pipe. Those who refer it to 
Vitruvius and the plumbers, declare that it was 
so named from the fact that a flat sheet of lead 
5 digits wide, made up into a round pipe, forms this 
ajutage. But this is indefinite, because the plate, 
when made up into a round pipe, will be extended 
on the exterior surface and contracted on the 
interior surface. The most probable explanation is 
that the quinaria 4 received its name from having a 
diameter of J of a digit, a standard which holds in 

United States gallons per twenty-four hours, plus or minus 
2 3 000 or 3,000 gallons, according to circumstances, favourable 
or unfavourable " (Herschel). 
* i. e. "a fiver." 
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the following ajutages also up to the 20-pipe, the 
diameter of each pipe increasing by the addition 
of J of a digit. For example the 6-pipe is six 
quarters in diameter, a 7-pipe seven quarters, and 
so on by a uniform increase up to a 20-pipe. 

Every ajutage, now, is gauged either by its 
diameter or circumference, or by its area of clear 
cross-section, from any of which factors its capa- 
city becomes evident. That we may distinguish 
the more readily between the inch ajutage, the 
square digit, the circular digit, and the q 11 hi aria 
itself, use must be made of the value of the quinaria t 
the ajutage which is most accurately determined 
and best known. Now the inch ajutage, has a 
diameter of \\ digits. 1 Its capacity is [slightly] 
more than 1^- quhiariae, i.e. li twelfths of a quinaria 
plus -5-f *- pl us -5 of o-^r more. The square digit, 
reduced to the circle is 1 digit plus 1^ twelfths 
of a digit plus r V in diameter; its capacity is \% of 
a quinaria. The circular digit is 1 digit in diameter; 
its capacity is plus h twelfth plus T V of a 
quinaria.* 

Xow the ajutages which are derived from the 
quhiaria increase on two principles. One principle 
is that the quinaria itself is taken a given number 
of times, i.e. in one orifice the equivalent of several 
quhiariae is included, in which case the size of 
the orifice increases according to the increase in the 
number of quhiariae. This principle is regularly 

He also uses Sescuncia, H X T V, (or |) ; Duella, -fa ; Sicilicus, 
and Sextula, and depends on combinations of these 
to express exact terms. Owing to corruptions in text, 
Frontinus's figures are often at variance with obvious 
facts. 
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employed, whenever several qulnariae are delivered 
by one pipe and received in a reservoir, from which 
consumers receive their individual supply, — this 
being done in order that the conduit may not be 
tapped too often. 1 

The second principle is followed, whenever the 
pipe does not increase according' to some necessary 
multiple of quinariae, but according to the size of 
diameters, in conformity with which principle they 
enlarge their capacity and receive their names ; as 
for example, when a quarter [of a digit] is added to 
the diameter of a qninaiia, we get as a result the 
senaiia, 2 but its capacity is not increased by a whole 
qninaria, for it contains a qulnaria plus T \ plus 
So on, by adding successive quarters of a digit to 
the diameter, as was said above, we get by gradual 
increases, a 7-pipe (septenaria). an 8-pipe (octonaria), 
and up to the 20-pipe (xicenaria). 

After that 3 we have the method of ganging which 
is based on the number of square digits contained 
in the cross-section, that is, the orifice of each 
ajutage, from which number of square digits the 
pipes also get their names. Thus those which in 
cross-section, that is, in circular orifice, have 25 
square digits, are called 25-pipes. Similarly we 
have the 30-pipe (tricenaria), and so on, by a regular 
increase of 5 square digits, up to the 1 20-pipe. 

In the case of the 20-pipe, which is on the border 
line between the two methods of gauging, 4 the 
two methods almost coincide. For according to the 

based on multiples of volume ; the second on slight increases 
in diameters. 

3 i.e. for the pipes above the "20-pipe. 

1 i.e. those mentioned in 2S and 29, 
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reckoning to be used in the first-named set of 
ajutages, it is twenty quarter digits in diameter, inas- 
much as its diameter is 5 digits ; while according to 
the computation to be applied to the higher ajutages, 
it has an area of 20 square digits, less a fraction. 1 

The gauging of the entire series of ajutages from 
the 5-pipe (qui nana) up to the 120-pipe, is determined 
in the way I have explained, and in each class the 
principle adopted is adhered to for that class. 
It conforms also to the ajutages set down and 
verified in the records of our most puissant and 
patriotic emperor. 2 Whether, therefore, computa- 
tion or authority is to be followed, on either ground 
the ajutages of the records are of greater weight. 
But the water-men, while they conform to the 
obvious reckoning in most ajutages, have made 
deviation in the case of four of them, namely : the 
12-, 20-, 100-, and 120-pipe. 

In case of the 12-pipe, the error is not great, nor 
is its use frequent. They have added J T plus ^ to 
its diameter, and to its capacity £ of a quinaria. A 
greater discrepancy is detected in case of the three 
remaining ajutages. These water-men diminish the 
20-pipe in its diameter by i plus of a digit, its 
capacity by 3 quinariae plus J plus i ; and common 
use is made of this ajutage for delivery. But in 
case of the 100-pipe and 120-pipe, through which 
they 3 regularly receive water, the pipes are not 
diminished but enlarged ! For to the diameter of 
the 100-pipe they add § plus of a digit, and to 
the capacity, 10 quinariae plus \ plus To the 

diameter of the 120-pipe they add 3 digits plus T v 
plus -}j plus to its capacity, 6G quinariae plus ^. 



Trajan is meant. 



The water-men. 
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Thus by diminishing the size of the 20- pipe by 
which they constantly deliver, and enlarging the 100- 
and 120-pipes, by which they always receive, they 
steal in case of the 100-pipe 27 quinariae, and in 
case of the 120-pipc 80 quinariae. 1 While this is 
proved by computation, it is also obvious from the 
facts. For from the 20-pipe, which Caesar rates 2 
at 16 quinariae, they do not deliver more than 13; 
and it is equally certain that from the 100-pipe 
and the 1 20-pipe, which they have expanded, they 
deliver only up to a limited amount, since Caesar, 
as his records show, has made delivery according 
to his grant, 3 when out of each 100-pipe lie 
furnishes 81 i quinariae, and similarly out of a 
1 20-pipe, 98f 

In all there are 25 ajutages. They all conform 
to their computed and recorded capacities, barring 
these four which the water-men have altered. But 
everything embraced under the head of mensura- 
tion ought to be fixed, unchanged, and constant. 
For onlv so will any special computation accord 
with general principles. Just as a gextarius* for 
example, has a regular ratio to a cyathus? and 

arrive at an aggregate gain of 27 quinariae in case of the I0O- 
pipe, and of 85 }4, practically SO, quinariae in case of the 
1 20-pipe. 

2 Of. 31. 

3 Literally: "stops distributing, as though the ajutage 
had run dry.' - ' Whoever wished to draw water for private 
uses had to seek tor a grant and bring to the water- 
commissioner a writing from the sovereign (cf. 103, 105). 
Now, the records show that Caesar's grants from a 100-pipe 
amounted only to SI quinariae, and from a 120 pipe to only 
9S quinariae, leaving a surplus to be accounted for. 

4 The Pvoman pint. 5 About a gill. 
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similarly a modi us 1 to both a cyathus and sextarius, so 
also the multiplication of the quinariae in ease of the 
larger ajutages must follow a regular progression. 
However, when less is found in the delivery ajutages 
and more in the receiving ajutages, it is obvious that 
there is not error, but fraud. 

Let us remember that every stream of water, 
whenever it comes from a higher point and flows 
into a reservoir after a short run, not only comes up 
to its measure, but actually yields a surplus; but 
whenever it comes from a lower point, that is, 
under less pressure, and is conducted a longer 
distance, it shrinks in volume, owing to the resist- 
ance of its conduit; and that, therefore, 011 this 
principle it needs either a check or a help in its 
discharge. 2 

But the position of the calir is also a factor. 
Placed at right angles and level, it maintains the 
normal quantity. Set against the current of the water, 
and sloping downward, it will take in more. If it 
slopes to one side, so that the water flows by, and if 
it is inclined with the current, that is, is less favourably 
placed for taking in water, it will receive the water 
slowly and in scant quantity. The calix, now, is a 
bronze ajutage, inserted into a conduit or reservoir, 
and to it the service pipes are attached. Its length 
ought not to be less than 12 digits, while its orifice 
ought to have such capacity as is specified. 3 Bronze 
seems to have been selected, since, being hard, 
it is more difficult to bend, and is not easily ex- 
panded or contracted. 

I have described below all the 25 ajutages that 
there are (although only 15 of them are in use), 
gauging them according to the method of com- 
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putation spoken of, 1 and correcting the four which 
the water-men have altered. To these specifications 
all ajutages in use ought to conform, or if those four 
remain in use, they ought to be gauged by the number 
of quinariae which they contain. The ajutages that 
are not in use are so referred to. 

The inch ajutage 2 is 1 digit plus -J of a digit in 
diameter; it contains more than a quinaria by 
1J twelfths of a quinaria plus plus | of ^4*. 

The square digit has the same height as breadth. 
The square digit converted into its equivalent circle 
is 1 digit plus li twelfths of a digit plus T V in 
diameter ; it measures }!} of a quinaria. The circular 
digit is 1 digit in diameter; and measures t "tt plus a 

1 twelfth plus of a quinaria in area. 

The quinaria ; 1 digit plus x % in diameter ; 3 digits 
plus ^ plus 3 V plus hi circumference; it has a 
capacity of 1 quinaria. 

The G-pipe : 1| digits in diameter ; 4 digits plus \ 
plus yV plus plus tt| F in circumference ; it has a 
capacity of 1 quinaria plus f% plus 

The 7-pipe : 1 digit plus i plus T \ in diameter; 
5 digits plus J- in circumference; it has a capacity 
of 1 quinaria, plus h plus -j-^t plus J- T ; is not in use. 

The 8-pipe : 2 digits in diameter ; G digits plus 
j%r phis hi circumference; it has a capacity of 

2 quiuariac plus J plus plus ^f F . 

The 10-pipe: 2| digits in diameter; 7 digits plus 
i plus plus ttJ ^ in circumference ; it has a 
capacity of -i quinariae. 

The 12-pipe: 3 digits in diameter; 9 digits plus 
T 5 £ plus tt-s -g- in circumference ; it has a capacity of 
5 quinariae plus \ plus j.j plus oiL j * s n0 * m use - 
1 C/, 26 ff. 2 C/". 2G. 
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But with the water-men it measured 3 digits plus 
3 J T plus of-s- m diameter, containing 6 quinariae. 

The 15-pipe: 3 digits plus \ plus ^ in diameter; 
11 digits plus \ plus plus -J^g in circumference; 
it has a capacity of 9 quinariae. 

The 20-pipe : 5 digits plus plus Tr|* in diameter ; 
15 digits plus J plus yV plus o-fg- in circumference; 
it has a capacity of 16 quinariae plus plus oV 
With the water-men it measured 4 digits plus J in 
diameter, holding 13 quinariae. 

The 25-pipe : 5 digits plus \ plus T V plus plus 
gig in diameter; 17 digits plus | plus yv plus 
plus n-^-g- in circumference ; it has a capacity of 20 
quinariae plus y^ plus ; is not in use. 

The 30-pipe : 6 digits plus T v plus -^—^ in diameter ; 
19 digits plus T 6 o in circumference; it has a capacity 
of 24 quinariae plus y^- plus -jrf-g-. 

The 35-pipe : 6 digits plus \ plus yV plus in 
diameter; 20 digits plus \ plus T % plus plus -^—^ 
in circumference ; it has a capacity of 28 quinariae 

plus \ plus * s not ,n use - 

The 40-pipe : 7 digits plus T V plus plus -^f^ in 
diameter; 22 digits plus -f^ in circumference ; it has 
a capacity of 32 quinariae plus J plus T V. 

The 45-pipe : 7 digits plus \ plus t/ t plus ^-|^ in 
diameter; 23 digits plus \ plus y 3 ¥ plus —j- in cir- 
cumference ; it has a capacity of 36 quinariae plus i 
plus T V plus ^j- plus -^^i * s n °t m use * 

The 50-pipe : 7 digits plus \ plus ^ plus ^ T plus 
in diameter; 25 digits plus J T plus -o-^ in cir- 
cumference; it has a capacity of 40 quinariae plus i 
plus yv plus Y \ plus Trf^. 

The 55-pipe : 8 digits plus T V plus * n dia- 
meter ; 26 digits plus T 3 ^ plus ^ in circumference : 
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it lias a capacity of 44 quinaviae plus i plus -fV plus 
tt^- plus tt| ? ; is not in use. 

The GO-pipc : 8 digits plus i plus ~ plus ^ T plus 
Tjfg in diameter; 27 digits plus T e ^ plus ^ in cir- 
cumference ; it has a capacity of 48 quinariae plus \ 

pltJS * s plus 

The 05-pipe : 9 digits plus T V plus in dia- 

meter; 28 digits plus I plus T V in circumference; 
it has a capacity of 52 quinaviae phis £ plus T ; vr plus 
phis ^§3- ; is not in use. 

The 70-pipe : 9 digits plus ^ plus —r* hi dia- 
meter ; 29 digits plus £ plus ^ in circumference; 
it has a capacity of 57 quinariae plus *r§g. 

The 75-pipe : 9 digits plus £ plus t :3 tt plus in 
diameter; 30 digits plus J plus y% plus in cir- 
cumference ; it has a capacity of 61 quinariae plus 
^ plus tt§ ^ ; is not in use. 

The 80-pipe : 10 digits plus T V plus ^-fy * n dia- 
meter; 31 digits plus i plus T v plus in cir- 
cumference ; it has a capacity of 65 quinaiiae plus T v- 

The 85-pipe : 10 digits phis T V plus ^ T plus 
in diameter; 32 digits plus \ plus T v j>lus --J-g- in 
circumference; it has a capacity of 69 quinariae plus 

; is not in use. 

The 90-pipe : 10 digits plus i plus plus in 
diameter; 33 digits plus i plus T V plus J T plus 
in circumference ; it has a capacity of 73 quinariae 
plus 1^ plus plus -5-ls". 

The 95-pipe : 10 digits plus h plus T 5 . T plus ~j plus 
in diameter; 34 digits plus ^ plus in cir- 
cumference ; it has a capacity of 77 quinariae plus 
-j 4 ., plus ^ { plus ; is not in use. 

The 100-pipe: 11 digits plus T 3 T plus 

7T~fj~Q in 

diameter ; 35 digits plus ^ plus ^ T in circumference ; 
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it has a capacity of 81 quinatiae plus T r V plus 
With the water-men it had a diameter of 12 digits ; 
having a capacity of 92 quinaviae. 

The 120-pipe : 12 digits plus T \ r plus |~ in 
diameter; 38 digits plus \ plus — in circumference ; 
it has a capacity of 97 quinanae plus \ plus ~. 
With the water-men it had a diameter of 16 digits, 
having a capacity of 163 quiuariac plus £ pins ^.r, 
which is the measure of two 100-pipes. 
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Having detailed those facts which it was necessary 
to state with reference to the ajutages, I will now 
set down what discharge each aqueduct, according 
to the imperial records, was thought to have up to the 
time of my administration, and also how much it 
actually did deliver; then the true measure, which 
I reached by careful investigation, acting on the 
suggestion of that best and most industrious emperor, 
Nerva. 1 Now there were, in the aggregate, 12,755 
quinariae set down in the records, 2 but 14,018 quinariae 
actually delivered ; that is, 1,263 more quinariae were 
reported as delivered than were reckoned as received. 3 
Since I considered it the most important function 
of my office to determine the facts concerning the 
water-supply, my astonishment at this state of affairs 
stirred me profoundly and led me to investigate 
how it happened that more was being delivered than 
belonged to the property, so to speak. Accordingly, 
I first of all undertook measurements of the intakes 
of the conduits and discovered a total supply far 
greater — that is, by about 10,000 quinariae — than 1 
found in the records, as I shall explain in connection 
with each aqueduct. 

In the records Appia is credited with 841 quinariae. 4 

water supply in the imperial records; (*2) the difference 
between the amount of water recorded as received and that 
delivered ; (3) the difference between the amount proved by 
measurement and that delivered. In some cases, where the 
waters were received in catch-basins, or reservoirs (cf. 19), 
he computes separately the amounts lost before the water 
reached the basin, and that lost afterwards. 
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A gauging of this aqueduct could not be taken at 
the intake, since there it consists of two channels. 
But at The Twins, which is below Spes Y'etus, 1 
where it joins with a branch of Augusta, I found 
a depth of water of 5 feet, and a width of If feet, 
making an area of 8§ square feet, 2 twenty-two 100- 
pipes plus a 40-pipe, which makes 1,825 quinariae, — 
more than the records have it by 984 quinariae. It 
was delivering 704 quinariae, — 137 quinariae less than 
credited in the records; and, furthermore, 1,121 
quinariae less than given by the gauging at The 
Twins. 3 A considerable amount of this, however, is 
lost by leaks in the conduit, which, being deeply 
buried, does not clearly exhibit them. And yet their 
presence is plainly indicated by the fact that in very 
many parts of the City excellent water is met with, 
which leaks from that aqueduct. But we also de- 
tected some illicit pipes within the City. Outside the 
City, however, on account of the depth of the level, 
which at the intake is 50 feet underground, the 
conduit suffers no depredations. 

Old Anio is credited in the records with the 
amount of 1,541 quinariae. At the intake I found 
4,398 quinariae, exclusive of the quantity which is 

the sum of the areas of the cross sections of these pipes 
Now the capacity of twenty-two 100-pipes, 1,791*93 quinariae 
(cf. 62), added to that of one 40-pipe, 32-5S quinariae (cf. 50), 
gives approximately 1,8*25 quinariae as the capacity of the 
Appia at that point. 

3 In the Appia (1) actual measurements showed 1,825 
quinariae, the records called for 841 quinariae— a discrepancy 
of 984 quinariae ; (2) while the records credited 841 quinariae, 
only 704 quinariae were delivered, a discrepancy of 137 
quinariae; (3) 1,825 quinariae were found by measurement, 
but only 704 were delivered, a discrepancy of 1, 121 quinariae. 
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diverted into the special conduit of the Tiburtines, 1 — 
2,857 quinariae more than is recorded. There were 
distributed 262 quinariae, before the aqueduct reaches 
its settling-reservoir. The quantity at the reservoir, 
determined from the gauges placed there, was 2,362 
quinariae, so that 1,774 quinariae were lost between 
the intake and the reservoir, Down-stream from 
the settling-reservoir, 1,348 quinariae were delivered, 
— more than we have stated to be the capacity 
according to the records by 69 quinariae, but less 
than we have shown was received into the conduit 
from the settling-reservoir by 1,014 quinariae. The 
total which was lost between the intake and the 
settling- reservoir, and below the settling-reservoir, 
amounted to 2,788 quinariae, which 1 should have 
suspected resulted from an error of measurement, 
had I not discovered where it was diverted. 2 

In the records Marcia is credited with the quantity 
of 2,1^2 quinariae. Gauging it at the intake, I 
found 4,690 quinariae, — 2,528 quinariae more than 
appear in the records. There were delivered, before 
it reaches the settling-reservoir, 95 quinariae-, and 
92 quinariae were given to supplement Tepula ; like- 
wise 164 to Anio. The total delivered before the 
settling-reservoir is reached, was 351 quinariae. The 

quinariae; (2) between the intake and the reservoir 262 
quinariae were distributed, and measurements at the 
reservoir showed 2,302 quinariae, revealing a loss of 1,774 
quinariae above the reservoir; (3) above and below the 
reservoir, there were delivered in all 1,610 quinariae, 6i> 
quinariae more than the records showed ; but since measure- 
ments at the reservoir found 2,362 quinariae, and only 
1,348 were delivered below that, 1,014 quinariae remained 
unaccounted for, and the loss above and below the reservoir 
totalled 2,7SS quinariae. 
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quantity which is computed at the reservoir from 
the gauges set up there, along with what is carried 
around the reservoir and received in the same 
channel on arches, is 2,944 quinariae. The aggre- 
gate of what is delivered above the reservoir or 
is received on arches is 3,295 qubiariae, — more than 
is set down in the scheduled capacity by 1,133 
quinariae, and less than given by the gaugings made 
at the intake by 1,395 quinariae. After passing the 
reservoir, it delivered 1,810 quinariae, — 227 quinariae 
less thau we said was set down in the scheduled 
capacity, and 1,104 quinariae less than is taken from 
the reservoir upon the arches. The aggregate of 
what was lost either between the intake and the 
reservoir or downstream from the reservoir, was 
2,499 quinariae, the diversion of which, as in case of 
the other aqueducts, we discovered at several places. 
For that there is no lack of water is manifest also 
from the fact that at the intake, besides the volume 
which we noted that we found from the capacity of 
the conduit, over 300 quinariae are wasted. 1 

Tepula is credited in the records with 400 
quinariae. This aqueduct has no springs ; it con- 
sists only of some veins of water taken from .Julia. 2 
Its intake is therefore to be set down as beginning 

quinariae, thus revealing a loss of 1,395 quinariae above the 
reservoir; (3) above and below the reservoir, there were 
delivered in all 95 plus 1,840 quinariae (this does not take 
account of the contributions to Tepula and Anio), 2*27 fewer 
quinariae than the amount credited in the records ; and the 
amount delivered below the reservoir was 1,10-1 quinariae 
less than the amount measured at the reservoir. Since the 
amount at the intake was 4,690 quinariae, and the total 
distribution (including the amounts given to Tepula and 
Anio) amounted to 2,191 quinariae, there remained 2,49!) 
quinariae still unaccounted for. 2 Cf. 9, 10. 
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with the Julian reservoir, for from this it first 
reeeives 190 qnin ariae ; then immediately thereafter 
92 qninariae from Mareia, and further from New 
Anio at the Epaphroditian Gardens 163 qninariae. 
This makes in all 445 qninariae, — more than the 
records show by 45 qninariae, — which appear in the 
delivery. 3 

Julia is credited in the records with a measure of 
649 qninariae. At the intake the gaugings could 
not be made, because the intake is composed of 
several tributaries. Hut at the sixth mile-stone 
from the City, Julia is wholly taken into the settling 
reservoir, at which place its volume, according to the 
plainly visible gauges, amounts to 1,206 qninariae, — 
more than set down in the records by 557 qninariae. 
Besides this, near the City, behind the Gardens 
of Pallas, it receives from Claudia 162 qninariae 3 
making the whole number of qninariae received by 
Julia 1,368. Of this amount, it discharges 190 into 
Tepula,and delivers on its own account 803 qninariae ; 
from this we get a total of 993 qninariae which it 
delivers, — more than the records credit by 344 
qninariae; less than we set it down as having at the 
reservoir by 213, which is precisely the amount we 
found diverted by those who were taking water 
without grant from the sovereign. 2 

Virgo is credited in the records with a measure 
of G52 qninariae. I could not take a gauging of this 

while the records credited only 649 qninariae. a discrepancy 
of 557 quinariae ; (*2) there were delivered in all 993 qninariae, 
344 more than were credited in the records, but 213 less 
than the gauges showed at the reservoir. (The 162 quinariae 
received from Claudia are not reckoned in computing this 
loss.) 
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at the intake, because Virgo is made up of several 
tributaries, and enters its channels with too slow 
a current. Near the City, however, at the seventh 
mile-stone, on the land which now belongs to 
Cejonius Commodus, where Virgo has a greater 
velocity, I made a gauging, and it amounted to 
2,504 quinariae, — 1,852 quinariae more than was set 
down in the records. The correctness of our 
gauging is very easily proved ; for Virgo discharges 
all the quinariae which we found bv gauging, that 
is, 2,504. 

The measure of the capacity of Alsietina is not 
set down in the records, nor could it be accurately 
arrived at under present conditions, because [it 
receives] from Lake Alsietinus, and afterwards in 
the vicinity of Careiae from Sabatinus as much 
water as the water- men arrange for. Alsietina 
delivers 392 quinariae. 

Claudia, Mowing more abundantly than the others, 
is especially exposed to depredation. In the records 
it is credited with only 2,855 quinariae, although 
I found at the intake 4,607 quinariae, — 1,752 quinariae 
more than are recorded. Our ganging, however, is 
confirmed by the fact tiiat at the seventh mile-stone 
from the City, at the settling reservoir, where the 
gauging is without question, we find 3,312 quinariae, 
— 457 more than are recorded, although, before 
reaching the reservoir, not only are deliveries made, 
to satisfy private grants, but also, as we detected, a 
great deal is taken secretly, and therefore 1,295 
quinariae less are found than there really ought to 
be. Moreover, in the delivery of the water also it 
is manifest that there is fraud, since the amount 
actually delivered does not agree either with the 
statements of the records or with the gaugings 
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made by us at the intake, or even with those made 
at the settling-basins, after so many depredations. 
For there are only 1,750 quinariae delivered,— less 
than the computation given in the records by 1,105 
quinariae; also less than is shown by the gauging 
made at the intake by 2,857 quinariae, and less also 
than is found at the reservoir by 1,562 quinariae. 1 
For this reason, although it arrived in the City 
perfectly clear in its own conduit, it was mixed 
within the City with the New Anio, so that by 
creating confusion, the quantity as well as the distri- 
bution of the two might be obscured. But should 
any one think that I exaggerate the measure of the 
water received, such a person must be reminded 
that the Caerulean and Curtian sources 2 of the 
Claudian aqueduct are so ample for supplying to 
their conduit the 4,607 quinariae which I have indi- 
cated, that 1,600 besides go to waste. 3 But at the 
same time I do not deny that this superabundance 
does not really belong to these springs, for it comes 
from Augusta. This was devised to supplement 
Marcia, but is turned into the sources of Claudia, 
when Marcia does not need it, though not even 
the conduit of Claudia itself can carry all this 
water. 4 

New Anio was put down in the records as having 
3,263 quinariae. Gauging at the intake I found 
4,738 quinariae, — more than the scheduled capacity 
by 1,475 quinariae. In what other way could I more 
clearly show that I do not exaggerate the number 
of quinariae at the intake than by the fact that in 

the reservoir; (3) 1,750 quinariae were delivered, a smaller 
amount than that indicated by the records or by either set 
of measurements. (In the 1,750 quinariae were included the 
162 given to Julia. Cf 09.) 

2 Cf. 13, 14. 

3 i.e. at the sources of the aqueduct. 4 Cf. 1*2, I i. 
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the records of delivery most of this water is actually 
accounted for? For it is stated that 4,200 quinariae 
are delivered, 1 although elsewhere it) the same 
records the amount taken in is put down as only 
3,263. Besides this, I have discovered that not only 
538 quinariae (the difference between our gauging and 
the recorded delivery) are stolen, but a far greater 
quantity. Whence it appears that the total found 
by me is none too large. 2 The explanation of this 
is, that the swifter current of water, coming as it 
does from a large and rapidly flowing river, increases 
the volume by its very velocity. 3 

I do not doubt that many will be surprised that 
according to our gangings, the quantity of water 
was found to be much greater than that given in the 
imperial records. 4 The reason for this is to be found 

Quinariae assigned to the various aqueducts in chapters 65— 73 : 

By measurement 
In records | ! Delivery 

At intake At reservoir Elsewhere 



Appia 
Old Anio 

Marcia 

Tepula 

Julia 
Virgo 
Alsietina 
Claudia 
Xew Anio 



841 
1,541 

•2,162 

400 

649 
632 
392 5 
2,833 
3,263 

12,75.", 



4,398 
4,690 



4.607 
•4,73S 

18,433 



(2,362) 
(2,944) 



1,206 
2,504 

(3,312) 



1,825 




302t?)| 



704 
262) 

1,348 j 
95 \ l 

1,840 J 

445 

803 2 
2,504 

392 
1,588 3 
4,037 4 



3,710 2,662 14,018 



1 Besides 92 to Tepula. 

and 164 to Anio (c/. 67). 

* Besides 190 to Tepula (cf. 6S). 
s Besides 162 to Julia (cf. 69). 

* Besides 163 to Tepula (cf. 68). 
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in the blunders of those who carelessly computed 
each of these waters at the outset. Moreover, I am 
prevented from believing that it was from fear of 
droughts in the summer that they deviated so far 
from the truth, for the reason that I myself made 
my gaugings in the month of July, and found the 
above-recorded supply of each one remaining con- 
stant throughout the entire remainder of the 
summer. But whatever the reason may be, it has 
at any rate been discovered that 10,000 quinariae 
were intercepted, while the amounts granted by 
the sovereign are limited to the quantities set down 
in the records. 

Another variance consists in this, that one measure 
is used at the intake, another, considerably smaller, 
at the settling-reservoir, and the smallest at the 
point of distribution. The cause of this is the dis- 
honesty of the water-men, whom we have detected 
diverting water from the public conduits for private 
use. But a large number of landed proprietors also, 
past whose fields the aqueducts run, tap the conduits ; 
whence it comes that the public water-courses are 
actually brought to a standstill by private citizens, 
just to water their gardens. 

Concerning misdemeanours of this sort, nothing 
more nor better needs to be said than was said by 
Caelius Rufus, 1 in his speech, which is entitled " Con- 
cerning Waters/' And would that we were not 
having daily experience by actual infringement of 
the law that all these misdemeanours are committed 
just as flagrantly now as then. We have found 
irrigated fields, shops, garrets even, and lastly all dis- 
orderly houses fitted up with fixtures through which 
a constant supply of flowing water might be assured. 
For that some waters should be delivered under a 
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forged name in place of other waters belongs to the 
lesser misdemeanours. But among the frauds that 
seemed to demand correction, is to he mentioned 
what took place in the vicinity of the Caelian and 
Aventine Hills. These hills, before the construction 
of Claudia, utilized the waters of Marcia and Julia ; 
but after the Emperor Nero led Claudia over the 
arches at Spes Vetus up to the Temple of the Deified 
Claudius, 1 in order to distribute it from there, the first 
named waters, instead of being augmented by this 
new supply, were themselves allowed to go unused - ; 
for he did not build new reservoirs for Claudia, but used 
those that already existed ; and the old name of these 
remained, although the water had become a new one. 

With this, enough has been said about the volume 
of each aqueduct, and, if I may so express it, about 
a new way of acquiring water 3 ; about frauds and 
about offences committed in connection with all this. 
It remains to account in detail for the supply delivered 
(which we found given collectively and in a lump 
sum, so to speak, — and even set down under false 
entries), 4 and to do this according to the several 
aqueducts and to the several wards of the City. I 
know very well that such an enumeration will appear 
not only dry but also complicated ; nevertheless, I will 
make it — but as short as possible — that nothing may 
be lacking to the data of this office. Those who are 
satisfied with knowing the totals, may skip the details. 

Now the distribution of the 14,018 quinariae is so re- 
corded that the 771 quinariae 5 which are transferred 

5 These 771 quinariae are made up as follows : 
9'2 from Mareia to Tepula, 
KM ,, Anio (Yetus), 

190 „ Julia Tepula, 
163 ,, Anio Novus to Tepula, 
1G2 Claudia to Julia. 
771 quinariae. 
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from certain aqueducts to supplement others and 
are set down twice in showing the distribution, figure 
only once in reckoning. Of this quantity there are 
delivered outside the City, 4,063 quinariac, 1,718 
quinariae in the name of Caesar, 1 to private parties, 
2.345. The remaining 9,955 were distributed within 
the City to 247 reservoirs; of these there were de- 
livered in the name of Caesar 1,7075- quinariae, to 
private parties 3,S17 quinariae, for public uses 4,401 
quinariac, — namely to . . , 2 camps 279 quinariae, to 
seventy-five public structures 2,301 quinariae, to 
thirty-nine ornamental fountains 38G quinariae, to five 
hundred and ninety -one water-basins 1,335 quinariae. 
But the schedule must be made to apply also to the 
several aqueducts and to the several wards of the City. 3 
Of the 14,018 quinariae, then, which we set down 
as the total discharge of all the aqueducts, only 5 
quinariae are given from Appia outside the City 
because [its source is so low]. 4 The remaining 699 
quinariac were distributed within the City through- 
out the second, eighth, ninth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth "wards, among twenty 
reservoirs. Of these there were furnished in the 

3 The original M.S. of the De Aquis is a hopeless confusion 
of figures as regards the statistics given in chapters 78-S6. 
The numbers, as the}* have come down to us in the Monte- 
cassino manuscript exhibit a great many errors, and it 
would be impossible to affirm what are errors, and what 
is^the truth. Poleni endeavoured to reconcile these figures, 
so as to make them mathematically consistent. Tables 
showing his adjustments, and a second set of tables, prepared 
by Herschel on the basis of Biichelers figures, are given at 
the end of the book. 

4 The manuscript reading here is hopeless except for 
hiiniilior, 
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name of Caesar 151 quinariac, to private parties 
194 quinaiiae, for public uses 354 quinariac, — namely, 
to one camp 4 quinariac, to fourteen public struc- 
tures 123 quinariac, to one ornamental fountain 2 
quinariac, to ninety-two water-basins 226 quinariac. 

Out of Old Anio were delivered outside the City 
in the name of Caesar 169 quinariac, to private 
parties 401 quinariac. The remaining 1,508-g- qui- 
nariac were distributed inside the City through the 
first, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, twelfth, and fourteenth wards, among thirty- 
five reservoirs. Of these there were furnished in 
the name of Caesar 66 1 quinariac, for the use of 
private parties 490 quinariac, for public uses 503 
quinariac, — namely, to one camp 50 quinariac, to 
nineteen public structures 196 quinariac, to nine 
ornamental fountains 88 quinariac, to ninety-four 
water-basins 218 quinariac. 

Out of Marcia were delivered outside the City in 
the name of Caesar 261 J quinariac. The remain- 
ing 1,472 quinariac were distributed inside the City 
through the first, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, and fourteenth wards, among 
fifty-one reservoirs. Of these there were furnished 
in the name of Caesar 116 quinariac, to private 
parties 543 quinariac, for public uses 439 1 quinariac, — 
namely, to four camps 42J- quinariac, to fifteen 
public structures 41 quinariac, to twelve orna- 
mental fountains 104 quinariac, to one hundred and 
thirteen water-basins 256 quinariac. 2 

the amount distributed for public uses, and mentions only 
the separate items which would fall under this general head. 
Poleni would insert a general statement, deriving his total 
from the addition of the separate amounts. 

2 A branch of Marcia supplied the baths of Caracalla 
(built 206 a.d.) 
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Out of Tepula there were delivered outside the City 
in the name of Caesar 58 quinariae, to private parties 
56 quinariae. The remaining 331 quinariae were dis- 
tributed within the City through the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh wards among' fourteen reservoirs. 
Of these there were furnished in the name of 
Caesar 34 quinariae, to private parties 237 quuiariae, 
for public uses 50 quinariae, — namely, to one camp 
12 quinariae, to three public structures 7 quinariae, 
to thirteen basins 32 quinariae. 

Out of Julia there flowed outside the City in the 
name of Caesar 85 quinariae, to private parties 121 
quinariae. The remaining 548 quinariae were distri- 
buted within the City to the second, third, fifth, 
sixth, eighth, tenth, and twelfth wards, among seven- 
teen reservoirs. Of these there were furnished in 
the name of Caesar 18 quinariae, to private parties 
196 quinariae, 1 for public uses 383 quinariae, — namely, 
to , . . 2 cam] is 69 quinariae, to . . . 2 public struc- 
tures 181 quinariae, to three ornamental fountains 
67 quinariae, to twenty-eight basins 65 quinariae. 

Virgo delivered outside the City 200 quinariae. 
The remaining 2,304 quinariae were distributed within 
the City to the seventh, ninth, and fourteenth wards, 
among eighteen reservoirs. Of these there were 
furnished in the name of Caesar 509 quinariae, to 
private parties 338 quinariae, for public uses 1,167 
quinariae, — namely, to two ornamental fountains 26 
quinariae, to twenty-five basins 51 quinariae, to 

1 The MS. says nothing of deliveries to private persons. 
Poleni, for the sake of arithmetic, would amend the text 
here. 

2 The MS. shows no gap, though a numeral is clearly 
called for. 
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sixteen public structures 1 1,380 quinariae. In the 
amount delivered to public structures are included 
4G0 quinariae for the Euripus 2 alone, to which Virgo 
itself gave its name. 3 

Alsietina has 392 quinariae. These are all used 
outside the City, 354 quinariae being furnished in the 
name of Caesar, and to private parties 138 quinariae. 

Outside the City, Claudia and New Anio delivered 
each from its own channel ; inside the City they 
were mixed together. Claudia discharged outside the 
City in the name of Caesar 217 quinariae, to private 
parties 439 quinariae; New Anio delivered in the 
name of Caesar 728 quinariae. The remaining 3,498 
quinariae belonging to these two were distributed 
inside the Cttv through all the fourteen wards, 
among ninety-two reservoirs. Of these, there were 
furnished in the name of Caesar 820 quinariae, to 
private parties 1,067 quinariae, for public uses 1,014 
quinariae, — namely, to nine camps 149 quinariae, to 
eighteen public structures 4 374 quinariae, to twelve 
ornamental fountains 107 quinariae, to two hundred 
and twenty-six basins 482 quinariae. 

This is the schedule of the amount of water 
as reckoned up to the time of the Emperor 
Nerva 5 and this is the way in which it was dis- 
tributed. But now, by the foresight of the most 
painstaking of sovereigns, whatever was unlawfully 
drawn by the water-men, or was wasted as the 
result of negligence, has been added to our supply ; 

the Gardens of Agrippa on the Campus Martins and 
emptying into the Tiber. 

3 This allusion is not clear. 

4 Among them the Baths of Nero. 

5 The Emperor Trajan is meant. 
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just as though new sources had been discovered. 
And in fact the supply lias been almost doubled, and 
has been distributed with such careful allotment that 
wards which were previously supplied by only one 
aqueduct now receive the water of several. Take for 
example the Caelum and the Aventine Hills, to 
which Claudia alone used to run on the arches of 
Nero. The result was, that whenever any repairs 
caused interruptions, these densely inhabited hills 
suffered a drought. They are now supplied by 
several aqueducts, above all, by Marcia, which 
has been rebuilt on a substantial structure and 
carried from Spes Vetus to the Aventine. In all 
parts of the City also, the basins, new and old alike, 
have for the most part been connected with the 
different aqueducts by two pipes each, so that if 
accident should put cither of the two out of commis- 
sion, the other may serve and the service may not be 
interrupted. 

The effect of this care displayed by the Emperor 
Nerva, most patriotic of rulers, is felt from day to 
day by the present queen and empress of the world ; 
and will be felt still more in the improved health 
of the city, as a result of the increase in the number 
of the works, reservoirs, fountains, and water-basins. 
No less advantage accrues also to private consumers 
from the increase in number of the Emperor's 
private grants ; those also who with fear drew water 
unlawfully, now free from care, draw their supply 
by grant from the sovereign. Not even the waste 
water is lost; the appearance of the City is clean 
and altered ; the air is purer ; and the causes of the 
unwholesome atmosphere, which gave the air of the 
City so bad a name with the ancients, are now 
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removed. I am well aware that I ought to indicate 
in detail the manner of the new distribution ; but 
this I will add when the additions are made ; it 
ought to be understood that no account should be 
given until they are completed. 

What shall we say of the fact that the pains- 
taking interest which our Emperor evinces for his 
subjects does not rest satisfied with what I have 
already described, but that he deems he has con- 
tributed too little to our needs and gratification 
merely by such increase in the water supply, unless 
he should also increase its purity and its palatable- 
ness ? It is worth while to examine in detail how, 
by correcting the defects of certain waters, he has 
enhanced the usefulness of all of them. For when has 
our City not had muddy and turbid water, whenever 
there have been only moderate rain-storms ? And 
this is not because all the waters are thus affected 
at their sources, or because those which are taken 
from springs ought to be subject to such pollution. 
This is especially true of Marcia and Claudia and the 
rest, whose purity is perfect at their sources, and 
which would be not at all, or but very slightly, made 
turbid by rains, if well-basins should be built and 
covered over. 

The two Anios are less limpid, for they are drawn 
from a river, and are often muddy even in good 
weather, because the Anio, although flowing from 
a lake whose waters are very pure, is nevertheless 
made turbid by carrying away portions of its loose 
crumbling banks, before it enters the conduits — a 
pollution to which it is subject not only in the rain- 
storms of winter and spring, but also in the showers 
of summer, at which time of the year a more 
refreshing purity of the water is demanded. 
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One of the Amos, namely Old Anio, running at 
a lower level than most of the others, keeps this 
pollution to itself. But New Anio contaminated all 
the others, because, coming from a higher altitude 
and flowing very abundantly, it helps to make up 
the shortage of the others; but by the unskilfulness 
of the water-men, who diverted it into the other 
conduits oftener than there was any need of an 
augmented supply, it spoiled also the waters of 
those aqueducts that had a plentiful supply, especi- 
ally Claudia, which, after flowing in its own conduit 
for many miles, finally at Rome, as a result of its 
mixture with Anio, lost till recently its own qualities. 
And so far was New Anio from being an advantage 
to the waters it supplemented that many or these 
were then called upon improperly through the heed- 
lessness of those who allotted the waters. We have 
found even Mareia, so charming in its brilliancy and 
coldness, serving baths, fullers, and even purposes 
too vile to mention. 

It was therefore determined to separate them all 
and then to allot their separate functions so that 
first of all Marcia should serve wholly for drinking 
purposes, and then that the others should each be 
assigned to suitable purposes according to their 
special qualities, as for example, that Old Anio, for 
several reasons (because the farther from its source 
it is drawn, the less wholesome a water is), should be 
used for watering the gardens, and for the meaner 
uses of the City itself. 

But it was not sufficient for our ruler to have 
restored the volume and pleasant qualities of the other 
waters ; he also recognized the possibility of remedy- 
ing the defects of New Anio, for he gave orders to 
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stoj) drawing directly from the river and to take 
from the lake lying above the Sublacensian Villa of 
Nero, at the point where the Anio is the clearest ; 
for inasmuch as the source of Anio is above Treba 
Augusta, it reaches this lake in a very cold and clear 
condition, be it because it runs between rocky hills 
and because there is but little cultivated land even 
around that hamlet, or because it drops its sediment 
in the deep lakes into which it is taken, being 
shaded also by the dense woods that surround it. 
These so excellent qualities of the water, which bids 
fair to equal Marcia in all points, and in quantity 
even to exceed it, are now to supersede its former 
unsightliness and impurity ; and the inscription will 
proclaim as its new founder, " Imperator Caesar 
Xerva Trajan us Augustus." 

We have, further to indicate what is the law with 
regard to conducting and safeguarding the waters, 
the first of which treats of the limitation of private 
parties to the measure of their grants, and the 
second has reference to the upkeep of the conduits 
themselves. In this connection, in going back to 
ancient laws enacted with regard to individual 
aqueducts, I found certain points wherein the 
practice of our forefathers differed from ours. With 
them all water was delivered for the public use, and 
the law was as follows : " No private person shall 
conduct other water than that which flows from the 
basins to the ground" (for these are the words 
of the law) ; that is, water which overflows from 
the troughs; we call it " lapsed" water; 1 and even 
this was not granted for any other use than for 
baths or fulling establishments; and it was subject 
to a tax, for a fee was fixed, to be paid into the 
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public treasury. Some water also was conceded to 
the houses of the principal citizens, with the consent 
of the others. 

To which authorities belonged the right to grant 
water or to sell it, is variously given even in the laws, 
for at times I find that the grant was made by the 
aediles, at other times by the censors ; but it is 
apparent that as often as there were censors in the 
government 1 these grants were sought chiefly from 
them. If there were none, then the aediles had 
the power referred to. It is plain from this how 
much more our forefathers cared for the general 
good than for private luxury, inasmuch as even the 
water which private parties conducted was made to 
subserve the public interest. 2 

The care of the several aqueducts I find was 
regularly let out to contractors, and the obligation 
was imposed upon these of having a fixed number of 
slave workmen on the aqueducts outside the City, 
and another fixed number within the City ; and of 
entering in the public records the names also of 
those whom they intended to employ in the service 
for each ward of the City. 1 find also that the duty 
of inspecting their work devolved at times on the 
aediles and censors, and at times on the quaestors, 
as may be seen from the resolution of the Senate 
which was passed in the consulate of Gains 
Licinins and Quintus Fabius. 3 

was certainly expected that Quiutus Fabius Laheo and 
Lucius Porcius Licinus would be elected consuls for the next 
year. The elections, however, resulted otherwise : Quintus 
Fabius Labeo and Marcius Claudius Marcellus were consuls 
in 183, Lucius Porcius Licinus and Publius Claudius Pulcher 
in 184. 
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How much care was taken that 110 one should 
venture to injure the conduits, or draw water that 
had not been granted, may be seen not only from 
many other things, but especially from the fact that 
the Circus Maximus could not be watered, even on 
the days of the Circensian Games, except with per- 
mission of the aediles or censors, a regulation which, 
as we read in the writings of Ateius Capito, 1 was still 
in force even after the care of the waters had passed, 
under Augustus, to commissioners. Indeed, lands 
which had been irrigated unlawfully from the public 
supply were confiscated. Whenever a slave infringed 
the law, even without the knowledge of his master, a 
fine was imposed. 2 By the same laws it is also enacted 
as follows: te No one shall with malice pollute 
the waters where they issue publicly. Should any 
one pollute them, his fine shall be ten thousand 
sestertii." 3 Therefore the order was given to the 
Curulc Aediles to appoint two men in each district 
from the number of those who lived in it, or owned 
property in it, in whose care the public fountains 
should be placed. 

Marcus Agrippa, after his aedileship (which he 
held after his consulship) 4 was the first man to 
become the permanent incumbent 5 of this office, so 
to speak — a commissioner charged with the super- 
vision of works which he himself had created. 
Inasmuch as the amount of water now available 
warranted it, he determined how much should be 
allotted to the public structures, how much to the 
basins, and how much to private parties. Fie also 

5 Under the Republic, these special offices had been of a 
temporary nature ; now Agrippa, and certain others follow- 
ing him, held this office for life. 
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kept his own private gang of slaves for the main- 
tenance of the aqueducts and reservoirs and basins. 
This gang was given to the State as its property by 
Augustus, who had received it in inheritance from 
Agrippa. 

Following him, under the consulate of Quintus 
Aelius Tubero and Faulus Fabius Maximus, 1 resolu- 
tions of the Senate were passed and a law was pro- 
mulgated in these matters, which until that time had 
been managed at the option of officials, and had lacked 
definite control. Augustus also determined by an 
edict what rights those should possess who were 
enjoying the use of water according to Agrippa's 
records, thus making the entire supply dependent 
upon his own grants. The ajutages, also, of which J 
have spoken above, 2 were established by him ; and for 
the maintenance and operation of the whole system 
lie named Messala Corvinus commissioner, and gave 
him as assistants Postumius Sulpicius, ex-praetor, and 
Lucius Cominius, a junior 3 senator. They were 
allowed to wear regalia as though magistrates ; and 
concerning their duties a resolution of the Senate 
was passed, which is here given : — 

"The consuls, Quintus Aelius Tubero and Paul us 
Fabius Maximus, having made a report relating to 
the duties and privileges of the water-commissioners 
appointed with the approval of the Senate by Caesar 
Augustus, and inquiring of the Senate what it 
would please to order upon the subject, it has been 
RESOLVED that it is the sense of this body : 
That those who have the care of the administra- 
tion of the public waters, when they go outside the 
City in the discharge of their duties, shall have two 
lictors, three public servants, and an architect for 
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each of them, and the same number of secretaries, 
clerks, assistants, and criers as those have who dis- 
tribute wheat among the people ; and when they 
have business inside the City on the same duties, 
they shall make use of all the same attendants, 
omitting the lictors ; and, further, that the list 
of attendants granted to the water-commissioner 
by this resolution of the Senate shall be by them 
presented to the public treasurer within ten 
days from its promulgation, and to those whose 
names shall be thus reported the praetors of the 
treasury shall grant and give, as compensation, food 
bv the vear, as much as the food-commissioners are 
wont to give and allot, and they shall be authorized 
to take money for that purpose without prejudice to 
themselves. Further, there shall be furnished to the 
commissioners tablets, paper, and everything else 
necessary for the exercise of their functions. To 
this effect, the consuls, Quintus Aelius and Paulus 
Fabius, are ordered, both or either one, as may seem 
best to them, to consult with the praetors of the 
treasury in contracting for these supplies. 

" Furthermore, inasmuch as the superintendents 
of streets and those in charge of the distribution of 
grain occupy a fourth part of the year in fulfilling 
their State duties, the water-commissioners likewise 
shall adjudicate (for a like period) in private and 
State causes." 1 Although the treasury has con- 
tinued down to the present to pay for these 
attendants and servants, they have, as far as 
appearance goes, ceased to belong to the com- 
missioners, who through laziness and indolence 
neglect their duties. Moreover, when the com- 
missioners went out of the City, provided it was 
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011 officii business, the Senate had commanded the 
lietors to accompany them. For myself, when I go 
about to examine the aqueducts, my self-reliance 
and the authority given me by the sovereign will 
stand in place of the lietors. 

As I have followed the matter down to the intro- 
duction of the commissioners, it will not be out of 
place now to subjoin the names of those who followed 
Messala 1 in this office up to my incumbency: — To 
Messala succeeded, under the consulate of Silius and 
Plancus, 2 Ateius Capito ; to Capito, under the con- 
sulate of Gains Asinius Pollio and Gaius Antistius 
Vetus, 3 Tarius Rufus ; to Tarius, under the consulate 
of Scrvius Cornelius Cethe<nis and Lucius Visellius 
Yarro, 4 Marcus Cocceius Xerva, the grandfather of the 
Deified Xerva, who was also noted as learned in the 
science of law. To him succeeded, under the consu- 
late of Fabius Persicus and Lucius Vitellius, 5 Gaius 
Octavius Laenas ; to Laenas, under the consulate 
of Aquila Julianus and Xonius Asprenas, 6 Marcus 
Porcius Cato. To hini succeeded, after a month, 
under the consulate of Servius Asinius Celer 
and Aulus Xonius Quintilianus," Aulus Didius 
Gallus ; to Gallus, under the consulate of Quintus 
Yeranius and Pompeius Longus, 8 Gnaeus Domitius 
Afer; to Afer, under the fourth consulate of Xero 
Claudius Caesar, and that of Cossus, the son of 
Cossus, 9 Lucius Piso ; to Piso, under the consulate of 
Yerginius Rufus and Memmius Regulus, 10 Petronius 
Turpilianus ; to Turpilianus, under the consulate of 
Crassus Frugi and Lecanius Bassus, 11 Publius Marius ; 
to Marius, under the consulate of Lucius Telesinus 
and Suetonius Paulinus, 12 Fonteius Agripj)a ; to 
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Agrippa, under the consulate of Silius and Galerius 
Trachalus, 1 Albius Crispus ; to Crispus, under the 
third consulate of Vespasian, and that of Cocceius 
Xcrva, 2 Pompeius Silvauus ; to Silvauus, under the 
second consulate of Domitian and that of Valerius 
Messalinus, 3 Tainpius Flavianus ; to Flavianus, under 
the fifth consulate of Vespasian, and the third of 
Titus, 4 Acilius Aviola. After Aviola, under the 
third consulate of the Emperor Xerva, and the third 
of Verginius Rufus, 5 the office was transferred tome. 

I will now set down what the water-commissioner 
must observe, being the laws and Senate enactments 
which serve to determine his procedure. As con- 
cerns the draft of water by private consumers, it is 
to be noted : Xo one shall draw water without an 
authorisation from Caesar, that is, no one shall draw 
water from the public supply without a licence, and no 
one shall draw more than has been granted. By this 
means, we shall make it possible that the quantity 
of water, which has been regained, as we have said, 
maybe distributed to new fountains and may be used 
for new grants from the sovereign. But in both cases 
it will be necessary to exert great resistance to 
manifold forms of fraud. Frequent rounds must be 
made of channels of the aqueducts outside the City, 
and with great care, to check up the granted 
quantities. The same must be done in case of the 
reservoirs and public fountains, that the water may 
flow without interruption, day and night. For this 
the commissioner has been directed to provide, by a 
resolution of the Senate, the language of which is as 
follows : 

"The consuls, Quintus Aelius Tubero and Paulus 
Fabius Maximus, having made a report upon the 
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number of public fountains established by Marcus 
Agrippa in the City and within structures adjacent 
to the City, and having inquired of the Senate 
what it would please to order upon the subject, 
it lias been RESOLVED that it is the sense 
of this body : That the number of public fountains 
whieh exist at present, according to the report 
of those who were ordered by the Senate to 
examine the public aqueducts and to inventory the 
number of public fountains, shall be neither in- 
creased nor diminished. Further, that the water- 
commissioners, who have been appointed by Caesar 
Augustus, with the endorsement of the Senate, shall 
take pains that the public fountains may deliver 
water as continuously as possible for the use of the 
people day and night." In this resolution of the 
Senate, I think it should be noted that the Senate 
forbade any increase as well as any decrease in the 
number of public fountains. I think this was 
done because the quantity of water, whieh at that 
time eame into the City, before Claudia and New 
Anio had been brought in, did not seem to permit 
of a greater distribution. 

Whoever wishes to draw water for private use 
must seek for a grant and bring to the commissioner 
a writing from the sovereign ; the commissioner 
must then immediately expedite the grant of Caesar, 
and appoint one of Caesar's freedmen as his deputy 
for this service. Tiberius Claudius appears to have 
been the first man to appoint such a deputy after he 
introduced Claudia and New Anio. The overseers 1 
must also be made acquainted with the contents of 
the writing, that they may not excuse their negli- 
gence or fraud on the plea of ignorance. The 
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deputy must call in the levellers and provide that 
the calix* is stamped as conforming to the deeded 
quantity, and must study the size of the ajutages 
we have enumerated above, 2 as well as have know- 
ledge of their location, 3 lest it rest with the caprice 
of the levellers to approve a calLv of sometimes 
greater, or sometimes smaller, interior area, 4 accord- 
ing as they interest themselves in the parties. 
Neither must the deputy permit the free option of 
connecting directly to the ajutages any sort of 
lead pipe, but there must rather be attached for a 
length of fifty feet one of the same interior area as 
that which the ajutage has been certified to have, 
as has been ordained by a vote of the Senate which 
follows : 

"The consuls, Quintus Aelius Tubero and Paulus 
Fabius Maximus, having made a report that some 
private parties take water directly from the public 
conduits, and having inquired of the Senate what 
it would please to order upon the subject, it has 
been RESOLVED that it is the sense of this body : 
That it shall not be permitted to any private party 
to draw water from the public conduits ; and all 
those to whom the right to draw water has been 
granted shall draw it from the reservoirs, the water- 
commissioners to direct at what points, within the 
City, private parties may suitably erect reservoirs 
for the purpose of drawing from them the water 
which they had received at the hands of the 
water-commissioner from some public reservoir; 
and no one of those to whom a right to draw 
water from the public conduits has been granted 
shall have the right to use a larger pipe than a 
quinaria 5 for a space of fifty feet from the reservoir 
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out of which he is to draw the water." In this 
resolution of the Senate it is worthy of note that 
the resolution does not permit water to be drawn 
except from reservoirs, in order that the conduits 
or the public pipes may not be frequently cut into. 

The right to granted water does not pass either 
to the heirs, or to the buyer, or to any new pro- 
prietor of the land. The public bathing establish- 
ments had from old times the privilege that water 
once granted to them should remain theirs for ever. 
We know this from old resolutions of the Senate, 
of which I give one below: — (Nowadays every grant 
of water is renewed to the new owner.) 

'•'The consuls, Quintus Aelius Tubero and Paulus 
Fabius Maximus, having made a report upon the 
necessity of determining in accordance with what 
law those persons, to whom water had been granted, 
should draw water inside and outside the City, and 
having inquired of the Senate what it would please 
to order upon the subject, it has been RESOLVED 
that it is the sense of this body : That a grant of 
water, with the exception of those supplies which 
have been granted for the use of bathing estab- 
lishments, or in the name of August us, shall remain 
in force as long as the same proprietors continue to 
hold the ground for which they received the grant 
of the water." 

As soon as any water-rights are vacated, 1 this is 
announced, and entered in the records, which are 
consulted, in order that vacant water-rights may be 
given to applicants. These waters they formerly 
used to cut oiY immediately, in order that between 
times they might sell them either.to the occupants 
of the land, or to outsiders even. It seemed 
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less harsh to our ruler, In order not to deprive 
estates of water suddenly, to give thirty days' 
grace, within which those whose interests were 
involved [might make suitable arrangements]. I 
did not find anything set down about the water 
granted to an estate belonging to a syndicate. 
Nevertheless, the following practice is observed, 
just as though prescribed by law, " that as long as 
one of those who have received a common grant of 
water survives, the full amount of granted water 
shall flow upon the land, and the grant shall be 
renewed only when every one of those who received 
it has ceased to remain in possession of the property." 
That granted water must not be carried elsewhere 
than upon the premises to which it has been made 
appurtenant, or taken from another reservoir than 
the one designated in the writing of the sovereign, 
is self-evident, but is forbidden also by ordinance. 1 

Those waters also that are called " lapsed," namely, 
those that come from the overflow of the reservoirs 
or from leakage of the pipes, are subject to grants ; 
which are wont to be given very sparingly, however, 
by the sovereign. But this offers opportunity for thefts 
by the water-men j and how much care should be 
devoted to preventing these, may be seen from a 
paragraph of an ordinance, which I append: 

" I desire that no one shall draw ' lapsed ' water 
except those who have permission to do so by grants 
from me or preceding sovereigns ; for there must 
necessarily be some overflow from the reservoirs, 
this being proper not only for the health of our 
City, but also for use in the flushing of the sewers." 

Having now explained those things that relate to 
the administration of water for the use of private 
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parties, it will not be foreign to the subject to touch 
upon certain practices, by way of illustration, 
whereby we have caught these most wholesome 
ordinances in the very act of being defeated. In a 
great number of reservoirs I found certain ajutages of 
a larger size than had been granted, and among them 
some that had not even been stamped. Now when- 
ever a stamped ajutage is larger than its legitimate 
measure it reveals designing dishonesty on the part 
of the deputy who stamped it ; but when it is not 
even stamped, it clearly reveals the fault of all, 
especially of the grantee, also of the overseer. In 
some of the reservoirs, though their ajutages were 
stamped in conformity with their lawful admeasure- 
ments, pipes of a greater diameter [than the ajutages] 
were at onee attached to them. As a conse- 
quence, the water not being held together for the 
lawful distance, 1 and being on the contrary forced 
through the short restricted distance, 2 easily filled 
the adjoining larger pipes. Care should therefore 
be taken, as often as an ajutage is stamped, to 
stamp also the adjoining pipe over the length which 
we stated was prescribed by the resolution of the 
Senate. For then and then only can the overseer be 
held to his full responsibility, when he understands 
that none but stamped pipes must be set in place. 

In setting 3 ajutages also, care must be taken to 
set them on the level, and not place the one higher 
and the other lower down. The lower one will take 
in more ; the higher one will suck in less, because 
the current of water is drawn in by the lower one. 
To some pipes no ajutages were even attached. Such 
pipes are called "uncontrolled/' and are enlarged or 
diminished 4 as pleases the water-men. 
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There is, besides, this intolerable method of 
cheating practised by the water-men : When a 
water-right is transferred to a new owner, they will 
insert a new ajutage in the reservoir ; the old one 
they leave in the tank and draw from it water, 
which they sell. This practice especially, there- 
fore, as I believe, should be corrected by the 
Commissioner ; for this concerns not only the pro- 
tection of the water itself, but also the maintenance 
of the reservoirs, which get to be leaky when they 
are often and unnecessarily tapped into. 

The following mode of gaining money, practised 
by the water-men, is also to be abolished : the one 
called " puncturing." There are extensive areas in 
various places where secret pipes run under the 
pavements all over the City. I discovered that these 
pipes were furnishing water by special branches 
to all those en<ra<jed in business in those localities 
through which the pipes ran, being bored for that 
purpose here and there by the so-called " puncturers 
whence it came to pass that only a small quantity 
of water reached the places of public supply. How 
large an amount of water has been stolen in 
this manner, I estimate bv means of the fact that a 
considerable quantity of lead has been brought in 
by the removal of that kind of branch pipes. 

It remains to speak of the maintenance of the 
conduits ; but before I say anything about this, a 
little explanation should be given about the gangs of 
slaves established for this purpose. There are two 
of those gangs, one belonging to the State, the other 
to Caesar. The one belonging to the State is the 
older, which, as we have said, was left by Agrippa 
to Augustus, and was by him made over to the 
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State. 1 It numbers about 240 men. The number 
in Caesar's gang is 460 ; it was organized by Claudius 
at the time he brought his aqueduct into the City. 

Both gangs are divided into several classes of 
workmen : overseers, reservoir-keepers, inspectors, 
pavers, plasterers, and other workmen ; of these, some 
must be outside the city for purposes which do not 
seem to require any great amount of work, but yet 
demand prompt attention ; the men inside the city at 
their stations at the reservoirs and fountains will 
devote their energies to the several works, especially 
in case of sudden emergencies, in order that a plentiful 
reserve supply of water may be turned from several 
wards of the city to the one afflicted by an emer- 
gency. Both of these large gangs, which regularly 
were diverted by exercise of favouritism, or by 
negligence of their foremen, to employment on 
private work, I resolved to bring back to some 
discipline and to the service of the State, by writing 
down the dav before what each ffane was to do. and 
by putting in the records what it had done each day. 

The wages of the State gang are paid from the 
State treasury, an expense which is lightened by 
the receipt of rentals from water-rights, which are 
received from places or buildings situated near 
the conduits, reservoirs, public fountains, or water- 
basins. This income of nearly 250,000 sestertii* 
formerly lost through loose management, was turned 
in recent times into the coffers of Domitian ; but 
with a due sense of right the Deified Nerva restored 
it to the people. I took pains to bring it under 
fixed rules, in order that it might be clear what were 
the places which fell under this tax. The gang of 
Caesar gets its wages from the emperor's privy purse, 
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from which are also drawn all expenses for lead and 
for conduits, reservoirs, and basins. 

As I have now explained all, 1 think, that lias to 
do with slave-gangs, I will now, as 1 promised, 
come back to the maintenance of the conduits, a 
thing which is worthy of more special care, as it 
gives the best testimony to the greatness of the 
Roman Empire. The numerous and extensive works 
are continually falling into decay, and they must be 
attended to before they begin to demand extensive 
repair. Very often, however, it is best to exercise 
a wise restraint in attending to their upkeep, since 
those who urge the construction or extension of the 
works cannot always be trusted. The water-com- 
missioner, therefore, not onlv ought to be provided 
with competent advisers, hut ought also to be 
equipped with practical experience of his own, lie 
must consult not only the architects of his own 
office, but must also seek aid from the trustworthy 
and thorough knowledge of numerous other persons, 
in order to judge what must be taken in hand forth- 
with, and what postponed, and, again, what is to be 
carried out by public contractors and what by his 
own regular workmen. 

The necessity of repairs arises from the following 
reasons : damage is done either by the lawlessness 
of abutting proprietors, by age, by violent storms, or 
by defects in the original construction, which has 
happened quite frequently in the case of recent 
works. 

As a rule, those parts of the aqueducts which are 
carried on arches or are placed on side-hills and, 
of those on arches, the parts that cross rivers suffer 
most from the effects of age or of violent storms. 
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These, therefore, must be put in order with care and 
despatch. The underground portions, not being 
subjected to either iieat or frost, are less liable to 
injury. Defects are either of the sort that can be 
remedied without stopping the flow of the water, 
or such as cannot be made without diverting the 
flow, as, for example, those which have to be made 
in the channel itself. 

These latter become necessary from two causes : 
either the accumulation of deposit, which sometimes 
hardens into a crust, contracts the channel of the 
water ; or else the concrete lining is damaged, 
causing leaks, whereby the sides of the conduits and 
the substructures are necessarily injured. Some- 
times even the piers, which arc built of tufa, 
give way under the great load. Repairs to the 
channel itself should not be made in the summer 
time, in order not to stop the flow of water 
at a time when the demand for it is the greatest, 
but should be made in the spring or autumn, and 
with the greatest speed possible, and of course with 
all preparations made in advance, in order that the 
conduits may be out of commission as few days as 
possible. As is obvious to every one, a single aque- 
duct must be taken at a time, for if several were cut 
off at once, the supply would prove inadequate for 
the City's needs. 

Repairs that should be executed without cutting 
off' the water consist principally of masonry work, 
which should be constructed at the right time, and 
conscientiously. The suitable time for masonry 
work is from April 1 to November 1, but with this 
restriction, that the work would best be interrupted 
during the hottest part of the summer, because 
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moderate weather is necessary for the masonry 
properly to absorb the mortar, and to solidify into 
one compact mass ; for excessive heat of the sun is 
no less destructive than frost to masonry. Nor is 
greater care required upon any works than upon 
such as are to withstand the action of water; for 
this reason, in accordance with principles which all 
know but few observe, honesty in all details of the 
work must be insisted upon. 

I think no one will doubt that the greatest care 
should be taken with the aqueducts nearest to the 
City (I mean those inside the seventh mile-stone, 
which consist of block-stone masonry), both because 
they are structures of the greatest magnitude, and 
because each one carries several conduits ; for should 
it once be necessary to interrupt these, the City 
would be deprived of the greater part of its water- 
supply. But there are methods for meeting even 
these difficulties : provisional works are built up to 
the level of the conduit which is being put out of 
use, and a channel, formed of leaden troughs, running 
along the course of the portion that has been cut 
off, again provides a continuous passage. Further- 
more, since almost all the aqueducts ran through 
the fields of private parties and it seemed difficult to 
provide for future outlays without the help of some 
constituted law ; in order, also, that contractors 
should not be prevented by proprietors from aeeess 
to the conduits for the purpose of making repairs, a 
resolution of the Senate was passed, whieh I give 
below : — 

"The consuls, Quintus Aelius Tubero and Paulus 
Fabius Maximus, having made a report relating to 
the restoration of the canals, conduits, and arches of 
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Julia, Marcia, Appia, Tepula, and Anio, and having 
inquired of the Senate what it would please to order 
upon the subject, it has been RESOLVED : That 
when those canals, conduits, and arches, which 
Augustus Caesar promised the Senate to repair at 
his own cost, shall be repaired, the earth, clay, stone, 
potsherds, sand, wood, etc., which are necessary for 
the work in hand, shall be granted, removed, taken, 
and brought from the lands of private parties, their 
value to be appraised by some honest man, and each 
of these to be taken from whatever source it may 
most conveniently and, without injury to private 
parties, be removed, taken, and brought; and that 
thoroughfares and roads through the lands of 
private parties shall, without injury to them, remain 
open and their use be permitted, as often as it is 
necessary for the transportation of all these things 
for the purposes of repairing these works." 

But very often damages occur by reason of the 
lawlessness of private owners, who injure the conduits 
in numerous ways. In the first place, they occupy 
with buildings or with trees the space around the 
aqueducts, which according to a resolution of the 
Senate should remain open. The trees do the most 
damage, because their roots burst asunder the top 
coverings as well as the sides. They also lay out 
village and country roads over the aqueducts them- 
selves. Finally, they shut off access to those coming 
to make repairs. All these offences have been 
provided against in the resolution of the Senate, 
which I append : — 

"The consuls, Quintus Aelius Tubero and Paulus 
Fabius Maxim us, having made a report that the 
routes of the aqueducts coming to the city are being 
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encumbered with tombs and edifices and planted 
with trees, and having inquired of the Senate what 
it would please to order upon the subject, it has 
been RESOLVED : That since, for the purpose of 
repairing the channels and conduits [obstructions 
must be removed] by which public structures 
are damaged, it is decreed that there shall be 
kept clear a space of fifteen feet on each side of the 
springs, arches, and walls ; and that about the sub- 
terranean conduits and channels, inside the City, 
and inside buildings adjoining the City, there shall 
be left a vacant space of five feet on each side ; and 
it shall not be permitted to erect a tomb at these 
places after this time, nor any structures, nor to 
plant trees. If there be any trees within this space 
at the present time they shall be taken out by the 
roots except when they arc connected with country 
scats or enclosed in buildings. Whoever shall con- 
travene these provisions, shall pay as penalty, for 
each contravention, 10,000 sestertii ^ of which one-half 
shall be given as a reward to the accuser whose 
efforts have been chiefly responsible for the con- 
viction of the violator of this vote of the Senate. 
The other half shall be paid into the public treasury. 
About these matters the water-commissioners s1i.m11 
judge and take cognizance," 

This resolution of the Senate would appear 
perfectly just, even if this ground were claimed 
solely in view of the public advantage; but with 
much more admirable justice, our forefathers did not 
seize from private parties even those lands which 
were necessary for public purposes but, in the 
construction of water-works, whenever a proprietor 
made any difficulty in the sale of a portion, they 
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paid for the whole field, and after marking off the 
needed part, again sold the land with the under- 
standing that the public as well as private parties 
should, each one within his boundaries, have his own 
full rights. But many have not been content to 
confine themselves to their limits, but have laid 
hands on the aqueducts themselves by puncturing, 
here and there, the side walls of the channels, 
not merely those who have secured a right to draw 
water, but also those who misuse the occasion of the 
least favour for attacking the walls of the conduits. 
What more would not be done, were all those things 
not prevented by a carefully drawn law, and were 
not the transgressors threatened with a serious 
penalty ? Accordingly, I append the words of the 
law : — 

" The consul Titus Quinctius Crispin us duly put the 
question to the people, and the people duly passed a 
vote in the Forum, before the Rostra of the temple of 
the Deified Julius on the thirtieth day of .June. The 
Sergian tribe was to vote first. On their behalf, 
Sextus Varro, the son of Lucius, cast the first vote for 
the following measure : Whoever, after the passage 
of this law, shall maliciously and intentionally pierce, 
break, or countenance the attempt to pierce or 
break, the channels, conduits, arches, pipes, tubes, 
reservoirs, or basins of the public waters which are 
brought into the City, or who shall do damage with 
intent to prevent water-courses, or any portions of 
them from going, falling, flowing, reaching, or being 
conducted into the City of Rome ; or so as to prevent 
the issue, distribution, allotment, or discharge into 
reservoirs or basins of any water at Rome or in those 
places or buildings which are now or shall hereafter 
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be adjacent to the City, or in the gardens, 
properties, or estates of those owners or pro- 
prietors to whom the water is now or in future 
shall be given or granted, he shall be con- 
demned to pay a fine of 100,000 sestertii 1 to the 
Roman people; and in addition, whoever shall 
maliciously do any of these things shall be con- 
demned to repair, restore, re-establish, reconstruct, 
replace what lie has damaged, and quickly demolish 
what he has built — all in good faith and in such 
manner [as the commissioners may determine]. 
Further, whoever is or shall be water-commissioner, or 
in default of such officer, that praetor who is charged 
with judging between the citizens and strangers, is 
authorized to fine, bind over by bail, or restrain the 
offender. For that purpose, the right and power to 
compel, restrain, fine, and bind over, shall belong 
to every water-commissioner, or if there be none, to 
the praetor. If a slave shall do any such damage, his 
master shall be condemned to pay 100,000 sestertii to 
the Roman people. If any enclosure has been made 
or shall be made near the channels, conduits, arches, 
pipes, tubes, reservoirs, or basins of the public waters, 
which now are or in future shall be conducted into the 
City of Rome, no one shall, after the passage of this 
law, put in the way, construct, enclose, plant, establish, 
set up, place, plough, sow anything, or admit any- 
thing in that space unless for the purpose of doing 
those things and making those repairs which shall 
be lawful and obligatory under this law. If any one 
contravenes these provisions, against him shall apply 
the same statute, the same law, and the same pro- 
cedure in every particular as could apply and ought 
to apply against him who in contravention of this 
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statute has broken into or pierced the channel or 
conduit of an aqueduct. Nothing of tJi is law shall 
revoke the privilege of pasturing cattle, cutting 
grass or hay, or gathering brambles in this place. 
The water-commissioners, present or future, in any 
place which is now enclosed about any springs, arches, 
walls, channels, or conduits, are authorized to have 
removed, pulled out, dug up, or uprooted, any trees, 
vines, briars, brambles, banks, fences, willow-thickets, 
or beds of reeds, so far as they are ready to proceed 
with justice; and to that end they shall possess the 
right to bind over, to impose fines, or to restrain the 
offender; and it shall be their privilege, right, and 
power to do the same without prejudice. As for 
the vines and trees inside the enclosures of country- 
houses, structures or fences ; as to the fences, 
which the commissioners after due process have 
exempted their owners from tearing down, and on 
which have been inscribed or carved the names of 
the commissioners who gave the permission — as to 
all these, nothing in this enactment prevents their 
remaining. Nor shall anything in this law revoke 
the permits that have been given by the water-com- 
missioners to any one to take or draw water from 
springs, channels, conduits, or arches, and besides 
that to use wheel, calix, or machine, provided that 
no well be dug, and that no new tap be made." 

I should call the transgressor of so beneficent a 
law worthy of the threatened punishment. But 
those who had been lulled into confidence by long- 
standing neglect 1 had to be brought back by gentle 
means to right conduct. I therefore endeavoured 
with diligence to have the erring ones remain 
unknown as far as possible. Those who sought 
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the Emperor's pardon, after due warning received, 
may thank me for the favour granted. But for the 
future, I hope that the execution of the law may 
not he necessary, since it will be advisable for me 
to maintain the honour of my office even at the risk 
of giving offence. 
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PREFACE BY NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI CITIZEN AND 
SECRETARY OF FLORENCE ON THE BOOKS ON THE 
ART OF WAR TO LORENZODI FILIPPO STROZZI, A 
GENTLEMAN OF FLORENCE 

Many, Lorenzo, have held and still hold the opinion, that there is nothing which has 
less in common with another, and that is so dissimilar, as civilian life is from the 
military. Whence it is often observed, if anyone designs to avail himself of an 
enlistment in the army, that he soon changes, not only his clothes, but also his 
customs, his habits, his voice, and in the presence of any civilian custom, he goes to 
pieces; for I do not believe that any man can dress in civilian clothes who wants to be 
quick and ready for any violence; nor can that man have civilian customs and habits, 
who judges those customs to be effeminate and those habits not conducive to his 
actions; nor does it seem right to him to maintain his ordinary appearance and voice 
who, with his beard and cursing, wants to make other men afraid: which makes such 
an opinion in these times to be very true. But if they should consider the ancient 
institutions, they would not find matter more united, more in conformity, and which, 
of necessity, should be like to each other as much as these (civilian and military);for 
in all the arts that are established in a society for the sake of the common good of 
men, all those institutions created to (make people) live in fear of the laws and of God 
would be in vain, if their defense had not been provided for and which, if well 
arranged, will maintain not only these, but also those that are not well established. 
And so (on the contrary), good institutions without the help of the military are not 
much differently disordered than the habitation of a superb and regal palace, which, 
even though adorned with jewels and gold, if it is not roofed over will not have 
anything to protect it from the rain. And, if in any other institutions of a City and of a 
Republic every diligence is employed in keeping men loyal, peaceful, and full of the 
fear of God, it is doubled in the military; for in what man ought the country look for 
greater loyalty than in that man who has to promise to die for her? In whom ought 
there to be a greater love of peace, than in him who can only be injured by war? In 
whom ought there to be a greater fear of God than in him who, undergoing infinite 
dangers every day, has more need for His aid? If these necessities in forming the life 
of the soldier are well considered, they are found to be praised by those who gave the 
laws to the Commanders and by those who were put in charge of military training, 
and followed and imitated with all diligence by others. 

But because military institutions have become completely corrupt and far removed 
from the ancient ways, these sinister opinions have arisen which make the military 
hated and intercourse with those who train them avoided. And I, judging, by what I 
have seen and read, that it is not impossible to restore its ancient ways and return 
some form of past virtue to it, have decided not to let this leisure time of mine pass 
without doing something, to write what I know of the art of war, to the satisfaction of 
those who are lovers of the ancient deeds. And although it requires courage to treat of 
those matters of which others have made a profession, none the less, I do not believe 
that it is a mistake to occupy a position with words, which may, with greater 
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presumption, have been occupied with deeds; for the errors which I should make in 
writing can be corrected without injury to anyone, but those which are made with 
deeds cannot be found out except by the ruin of the Commanders. 

You, Lorenzo, will therefore consider the quality of these efforts of mine, and will 
give in your judgement of them that censure or praise which will appear to you to be 
merited. I send you these, as much as to show myself grateful for all the benefits I 
have received from you, although I will not include in them the (review) of this work 
of mine, as well as also, because being accustomed to honor similar works of those 
who shine because of their nobility, wealth, genius, and liberality, I know you do not 
have many equals in wealth and nobility, few in ingenuity, and no one in liberality. 
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FIRST BOOK 

As I believe that it is possible for one to praise, without concern, any man after he is 
dead since every reason and supervision for adulation is lacking, I am not 
apprehensive in praising our own Cosimo Ruccelai, whose name is never remembered 
by me without tears, as I have recognized in him those parts which can be desired in a 
good friend among friends and in a citizen of his country. For I do not know what 
pertained to him more than to spend himself willingly, not excepting that courage of 
his, for his friends, and I do not know of any enterprise that dismayed him when he 
knew it was for the good of his country. And I confess freely not to have met among 
so many men whom I have known and worked with, a man in whom there was a mind 
more fired with great and magnificent things. Nor does one grieve with the friends of 
another of his death, except for his having been born to die young unhonored within 
his own home, without having been able to benefit anyone with that mind of his, for 
one would know that no one could speak of him, except (to say) that a good friend 
had died. It does not remain for us, however, or for anyone else who, like us, knew 
him, to be able because of this to keep the faith (since deeds do not seem to) to his 
laudable qualities. It is true however, that fortune was not so unfriendly to him that it 
did not leave some brief memory of the dexterity of his genius, as was demonstrated 
by some of his writings and compositions of amorous verses, in which (as he was not 
in love) he (employed as an) exercise in order not to use his time uselessly in his 
juvenile years, in order that fortune might lead him to higher thoughts. Here, it can be 
clearly comprehended, that if his objective was exercise, how very happily he 
described his ideas, and how much he was honored in his poetry. Fortune, however, 
having deprived us of the use of so great a friend, it appears to me it is not possible to 
find any other better remedy than for us to seek to benefit from his memory, and 
recover from it any matter that was either keenly observed or wisely discussed. And 
as there is nothing of his more recent than the discussions which the Lord Fabrizio 
Colonna had with him in his gardens, where matters pertaining to war were discussed 
at length by that Lord, with (questions) keenly and prudently asked by Cosimo, it 
seemed proper to me having been present with other friends of ours, to recall him to 
memory, so that reading it, the friends of Cosimo who met there will renew in their 
minds the memory of his virtue, and another part grieving for not having been there, 
will learn in part of many things discussed wisely by a most sagacious man useful not 
only to the military way of life, but to the civilian as well. I will relate, therefore, how 
Fabrizio Colonna, when he returned from Lombardy where he had fought a long time 
gloriously for the Catholic King, decided to pass through Florence to rest several days 
in that City in order to visit His Excellency the Duke, and see again several gentlemen 
with whom he had been familiar in the past. Whence it appeared proper to Cosimo to 
invite him to a banquet in his gardens, not so much to show his generosity as to have 
reason to talk to him at length, and to learn and understand several things from him, 
according as one can hope to from such a man, for it appeared to him to give him an 
opportunity to spend a day discussing such matters as would satisfy his mind. 

Fabrizio, therefore, came as planned, and was received by Cosimo together with 
several other loyal friends of his, among whom were Zanobi Buondelmonti, Battista 
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Delia Palla, and Luigi Alamanni, young men most ardent in the same studies and 
loved by him, whose good qualities, because they were also praised daily by himself, 
we will omit. Fabrizio, therefore, was honored according to the times and the place, 
with all the highest honors they could give him. As soon as the convivial pleasures 
were past and the table cleared and every arrangement of feasting finished, which, in 
the presence of great men and those who have their minds turned to honorable 
thoughts is soon accomplished, and because the day was long and the heat intense, 
Cosimo, in order to satisfy their desire better, judged it would be well to take the 
opportunity to escape the heat by leading them to the more secret and shadowy part of 
his garden: when they arrived there and chairs brought out, some sat on the grass 
which was most fresh in the place, some sat on chairs placed in those parts under the 
shadow of very high trees; Fabrizio praised the place as most delightful, and looking 
especially at the trees, he did not recognize one of them, and looked puzzled. Cosimo, 
becoming aware of this said: Perhaps you have no knowledge of some of these trees, 
but do not wonder about them, because here are some which were more widely 
known by the ancients than are those commonly seen today. And giving him the name 
of some and telling him that Bernardo, his grandfather, had worked hard in their 
culture, Fabrizio replied: I was thinking that it was what you said I was, and this place 
and this study make me remember several Princes of the Kingdom, who delighted in 
their ancient culture and the shadow they cast. And stopping speaking of this, and 
somewhat upon himself as though in suspense, he added: If I did not think I would 
offend you, I would give you my opinion: but I do not believe in talking and 
discussing things with friends in this manner that I insult them. How much better 
would they have done (it is said with peace to everyone)to seek to imitate the ancients 
in the strong and rugged things, not in the soft and delicate, and in the things they did 
under the sun, not in the shadows, to adopt the honest and perfect ways of antiquity, 
not the false and corrupt; for while these practices were pleasing to my Romans, my 
country (without them) was ruined. To which Cosimo replied (but to avoid the 
necessity of having to repeat so many times who is speaking, and what the other adds, 
only the names of those speaking will be noted, without repeating the others). 
Cosimo, therefore, said: You have opened the way for a discussion which I desired, 
and I pray you to speak without regard, for I will question you without regard; and if, 
in questioning or in replying, I accuse or excuse anyone, it will not be for accusing or 
excusing, but to understand the truth from you. 

FABRIZIO: 

And I will be much content to tell you what I know of all that you ask me; whether it 
be true or not, I will leave to your judgement. And I will be grateful if you ask me, for 
I am about to learn as much from what you ask me, as you will from me replying to 
you, because many times a wise questioner causes one to consider many things and 
understand many others which, without having been asked, would never have been 
understood. 

COSIMO: 

I want to return to what you first were saying, that my grandfather and those of yours 
had more wisely imitated the ancients in rugged things than in delicate ones, and I 
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want to excuse my side because I will let you excuse the other (your side). I do not 
believe that in your time there was a man who disliked living as softly as he, and that 
he was so much a lover of that rugged life which you praise: none the less he 
recognized he could not practice it in his personal life, nor in that of his sons, having 
been born in so corrupted an age, where anyone who wanted to depart from the 
common usage would be deformed and despised by everyone. For if anyone in a 
naked state should thrash upon the sand under the highest sun, or upon the snow in the 
most icy months of winter, as did Diogenes, he would be considered mad. If anyone 
(like the Spartan) should raise his children on a farm, make them sleep in the open, go 
with head and feet bare, bathe in cold water in order to harden them to endure 
vicissitudes, so that they then might love life less and fear death less, he would be 
praised by few and followed by none. So that dismayed at these ways of living, he 
presently leaves the ways of the ancients, and in imitating antiquity, does only that 
which he can with little wonderment. 

FABRIZIO: 

You have excused him strongly in this part, and certainly you speak the truth: but I 
did not speak so much of these rugged ways of living, as of those other more human 
ways which have a greater conformity to the ways of living today, which I do not 
believe should have been difficult to introduce by one who is numbered among the 
Princes of a City. I will never forego my examples of my Romans. If their way of 
living should be examined, and the institutions in their Republic, there will be 
observed in her many things not impossible to introduce in a Society where there yet 
might be something of good. 

COSIMO: 

What are those things similar to the ancients that you would introduce? 
FABRIZIO: 

To honor and reward virtu, not to have contempt for poverty, to esteem the modes and 
orders of military discipline, to constrain citizens to love one another, to live without 
factions, to esteem less the private than the public good, and other such things which 
could easily be added in these times. It is not difficult to persuade (people) to these 
ways, when one considers these at length and approaches them in the usual manner, 
for the truth will appear in such (examinations) that every common talent is capable of 
undertaking them. Anyone can arrange these things;(for example), one plants trees 
under the shadow of which he lives more happily and merrily than if he had not 
(planted them). 

COSIMO: 

I do not want to reply to anything of what you have spoken, but I do want leave to 
give a judgment on these, which can be easily judged, and I shall address myself to 
you who accuse those who in serious and important actions are not imitators of the 
ancients, thinking that in this way I can more easily carry out my intentions. I should 
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want, therefore, to know from you whence it arises that, on the one hand you 
condemn those who do not imitate the ancients in their actions, on the other hand, in 
matters of war which is your profession and in which you are judged to be excellent, 
it is not observed that you have employed any of the ancient methods, or those which 
have some similarity. 

FABRIZIO: 

You have come to the point where I expected you to, for what I said did not merit any 
other question, nor did I wish for any other. And although I am able to save myself 
with a simple excuse, none the less I want, for your greater satisfaction and mine, 
since the season (weather) allows it, to enter into a much longer discussion. Men who 
want to do something, ought first to prepare themselves with all industry, in order 
[when the opportunity is seen] to be prepared to achieve that which they have 
proposed. And whenever the preparations are undertaken cautiously, unknown to 
anyone, no none can be accused of negligence unless he is first discovered by the 
occasion; in which if it is not then successful, it is seen that either he has not 
sufficiently prepared himself, or that he has not in some part given thought to it. And 
as the opportunity has not come to me to be able to show the preparations I would 
make to bring the military to your ancient organization, and it I have not done so, I 
cannot be blamed either by you or by others. I believe this excuse is enough to 
respond to your accusation. 

COSIMO: 

It would be enough if I was certain that the opportunity did not present itself. 
FABRIZIO: 

But because I know you could doubt whether this opportunity had come about or not, 
I want to discuss at length [if you will listen to me with patience] which preparations 
are necessary to be made first, what occasion needs to arise, what difficulty impedes 
the preparations from becoming beneficial and the occasion from arriving, and that 
this is [which appears a paradox] most difficult and most easy to do. 

COSIMO: 

You cannot do anything more pleasing for me and for the others than this. But if it is 
not painful for you to speak, it will never be painful for us to listen. But at this 
discussion may be long, I want help from these, my friends, and with your permission, 
and they and I pray you one thing, that you do not become annoyed if we sometimes 
interrupt you with some opportune question. 

FABRIZIO: 

I am most content that you, Cosimo, with these other young people here, should 
question me, for I believe that young men will become more familiar with military 
matters, and will more easily understand what I have to say. The others, whose hair 
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(head) is white and whose blood is icy, in part are enemies of war and in part 
incorrigible, as those who believe that the times and not the evil ways constrain men 
to live in such a fashion. So ask anything of me, with assurance and without regard; I 
desire this, as much because it will afford me a little rest, as because it will give me 
pleasure not to leave any doubts in your minds. I want to begin from your words, 
where you said to me that in war [which is my profession] I have not employed any of 
the ancient methods. Upon this I say, that this being a profession by which men of 
every time were not able to live honestly, it cannot be employed as a profession 
except by a Republic or a Kingdom;and both of these, if well established, will never 
allow any of their citizens or subjects to employ it as a profession: for he who 
practices it will never be judged to be good, as to gain some usefulness from it at any 
time he must be rapacious, deceitful, violent, and have many qualities, which of 
necessity, do not make him good: nor can men who employ this as a profession, the 
great as well as the least, be made otherwise, for this profession does not provide for 
them in peace. Whence they are obliged, either to hope that there will be no peace or 
to gain so much for themselves in times of war, that they can provide for themselves 
in times of peace. And wherever one of these two thoughts exists, it does not occur in 
a good man; for, from the desire to provide for oneself in every circumstance, 
robberies, violence and assassinations result, which such soldiers do to friends as well 
as to enemies :and from not desiring peace, there arises those deceptions which 
Captains perpetrate upon those whom they lead, because war hardens them: and even 
if peace occurs frequently, it happens that the leaders, being deprived of their stipends 
and of their licentious mode of living, raise a flag of piracy, and without any mercy 
sack a province. 

Do you not have within the memory of events of your time, many soldiers in Italy, 
finding themselves without employment because of the termination of wars, gathered 
themselves into very troublesome gangs, calling themselves companies, and went 
about levying tribute on the towns and sacking the country, without there being any 
remedy able to be applied? Have you not read how the Carthaginian soldiers, when 
the first war they engaged in with the Romans under Matus and Spendius was ended, 
tumultuously chose two leaders, and waged a more dangerous war against the 
Carthaginians than that which they had just concluded with the Romans? And in the 
time of our fathers, . Sforza, in order to be able to live honorably (comfortably) in 
times of peace, not only deceived the Milanese, in whose pay he was, but took away 
their liberty and became their Prince. All the other soldiers of Italy, who have 
employed the military as their particular profession, have been like this man; and if, 
through their malignity, they have not become Dukes of Milan, so much more do they 
merit to be censured;for without such a return [if their lives were to be examined], 
they all have the same cares. Sforza, father of Francesco, constrained Queen 
Giovanna to throw herself into the arms of the King of Aragon, having abandoned her 
suddenly, and left her disarmed amid her enemies, only in order to satisfy his 
ambition of either levying tribute or taking the Kingdom. Braccio, with the same 
industry, sought to occupy the Kingdom of Naples, and would have succeeded, had he 
not been routed and killed at Aquilla. Such evils do not result from anything else other 
than the existence of men who employ the practice of soldiering as their own 
profession. Do you not have a proverb which strengthens my argument, which 
says: War makes robbers, and peace hangs them? For those who do not know how to 
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live by another practice, and not finding any one who will support them in that, and 
not having so much virtu that they know how to come and live together honorably, are 
forced by necessity to roam the streets, and justice is forced to extinguish them. 

COSIMO: 

You have made me turn this profession (art)of soldiering back almost to nothing, and 
I had supposed it to be the most excellent and most honorable of any: so that if you do 
not clarify this better, I will not be satisfied; for if it is as you say, I do not know 
whence arises the glory of Caesar, Pompey, Scipio, Marcellus, and of so many Roman 
Captains who are celebrated for their fame as the Gods. 

FABRIZIO: 

I have not yet finished discussing all that I proposed, which included two things: the 
one, that a good man was not able to undertake this practice because of his 
profession:the other, that a well established Republic or Kingdom would never permit 
its subjects or citizens to employ it for their profession. Concerning the first, I have 
spoken as much as has occurred tome: it remains for me to talk of the second, where I 
shall reply to this last question of yours, and I say that Pompey and Caesar, and 
almost all those Captains who were in Rome after the last Carthaginian war, acquired 
fame as valiant men, not as good men:but those who had lived before them acquired 
glory as valiant and good men: which results from the fact that these latter did not 
take up the practice of war as their profession; and those whom I named first as those 
who employed it as their profession. And while the Republic lived immaculately, no 
great citizen ever presumed by means of such a practice to enrich himself 
during(periods of) peace by breaking laws, despoiling the provinces, usurping and 
tyrannizing the country, and imposing himself in every way; nor did anyone of the 
lowest fortune think of violating the sacred agreement, adhere himself to any private 
individual, not fearing the Senate, or to perform any disgraceful act of tyranny in 
order to live at all times by the profession of war. But those who were Captains, being 
content with the triumph, returned with a desire for the private life; and those who 
were members (of the army) returned with a desire to lay down the arms they had 
taken up; and everyone returned to the art (trade or profession)by which they 
ordinarily lived; nor was there ever anyone who hoped to provide for himself by 
plunder and by means of the searts. A clear and evident example of this as it applies to 
great citizens can be found in the Regent Attilio, who, when he was captain of the 
Roman armies in Africa, and having almost defeated the Carthaginians, asked the 
Senate for permission to return to his house to look after his farms which were being 
spoiled by his laborers. Whence it is clearer than the sun, that if that man had 
practiced war as his profession, and by means of it thought to obtain some advantage 
for himself, having so many provinces which (he could) plunder, he would not have 
asked permission to return to take care of his fields, as each day he could have 
obtained more than the value of all his possessions. But as these good men, who do 
not practice war as their profession, do not expect to gain anything from it except hard 
work, danger, and glory, as soon as they are sufficiently glorious, desire to return to 
their homes and live from the practice of their own profession. As to men of lower 
status and gregarious soldiers, it is also true that every one voluntarily withdrew from 
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such a practice, for when he was not fighting would have desired to fight, but when he 
was fighting wanted to be dismissed. Which illustrates the many ways, and especially 
in seeing that it was among the first privileges, that the Roman people gave to one of 
its Citizens, that he should not be constrained unwillingly to fight. Rome, therefore, 
while she was well organized [which it was up to the time of the Gracchi] did not 
have one soldier who had to take up this practice as a profession, and therefore had 
few bad ones, and these were severely punished. A well ordered City, therefore, ought 
to desire that this training for war ought to be employed in times of peace as an 
exercise, and in times of war as a necessity and for glory, and allow the public only to 
use it as a profession, as Rome did. And any citizen who has other aims in (using) 
such exercises is not good, and any City which governs itself otherwise, is not well 
ordered. 

COSIMO: 

I am very much content and satisfied with what you have said up to now, and this 
conclusion which you have made pleases me greatly: and I believe it will be true 
when expected from a Republic, but as to Kings, I do not yet know why I should 
believe that a King would not want particularly to have around him those who take up 
such a practice as their profession. 

FABRIZIO: 

A well ordered Kingdom ought so much the more avoid such artifices, for these only 
are the things which corrupt the King and all the Ministers in a Tyranny. And do not, 
on the other side, tell me of some present Kingdom, for I will not admit them to be all 
well ordered Kingdoms; for Kingdoms that are well ordered do not give absolute 
(power to) Rule to their Kings, except in the armies, for only there is a quick decision 
necessary, and, therefore, he who (rules) there must have this unique power: in other 
matters, he cannot do anything without counsel, and those who counsel him have to 
fear those whom he may have near him who, in times of peace, desire war because 
they are unable to live without it. But I want to dwell a little longer on this subject, 
and look for a Kingdom totally good, but similar to those that exist today, where those 
who take up the profession of war for themselves still ought to be feared by the King, 
for the sinews of armies without any doubt are the infantry. So that if a King does not 
organize himself in such a way that his infantry in time of peace are content to return 
to their homes and live from the practice of their own professions, it must happen of 
necessity that he will be ruined; for there is not to be found a more dangerous infantry 
than that which is composed of those who make the waging of war their profession; 
for you are forced to make war always, or pay them always, or to risk the danger that 
they take away the Kingdom from you. To make war always is not possible: (and)one 
cannot pay always; and, hence, that danger is run of losing the State. My Romans [as I 
have said], as long as they were wise and good, never permitted that their citizens 
should take up this practice as their profession, notwithstanding that they were able to 
raise them at all times, for they made war at all times: but in order to avoid the harm 
which this continuous practice of theirs could do to them, since the times did not 
change, they changed the men, and kept turning men over in their legions so that 
every fifteen years they always completely re -manned them: and thus they desired 
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men in the flower of their age, which is from eighteen to thirty five years, during 
which time their legs, their hands, and their eyes, worked together, nor did they expect 
that their strength should decrease in them, or that malice should grow in them, as 
they did in corrupt times. 

Ottavianus first, and then Tiberius, thinking more of their own power than the public 
usefulness, in order to rule over the Roman people more easily, begun to disarm them 
and to keep the same armies continually at the frontiers of the Empire. And because 
they did not think it sufficient to hold the Roman People and the Senate in check, they 
instituted an army called the Praetorian(Guard), which was kept near the walls of 
Rome in a fort adjacent to that City. And as they now begun freely to permit men 
assigned to the army to practice military matters as their profession, there soon 
resulted that these men became insolent, and they became form idable to the Senate 
and damaging to the Emperor. Whence there resulted that many men were killed 
because of their insolence, for they gave the Empire and took it away from anyone 
they wished, and it often occurred that at one time there were many Emperors created 
by the several armies. From which state of affairs proceeded first the division of the 
Empire and finally its ruin. Kings ought, therefore, if they want to live securely, have 
their infantry composed of men, who, when it is necessary for him to wage war, will 
willingly go forth to it for love of him, and afterwards when peace comes, more 
willingly return to their homes; which will always happen if he selects men who know 
how to live by a profession other than this. And thus he ought to desire, with the 
coming of peace, that his Princes return to governing their people, gentlemen to the 
cultivation of their possessions, and the infantry to their particular arts (trades or 
professions);and everyone of these will willingly make war in order to have peace, 
and will not seek to disturb the peace to have war. 

COSIMO: 

Truly, this reasoning of yours appears to me well considered: none the less, as it is 
almost contrary to what I have thought up to now, my mind is not yet purged of every 
doubt. For I see many Lords and Gentlemen who provide for themselves in times of 
peace through the training for war, as do your equals who obtain provisions from 
Princes and the Community. I also see almost all the men at arms remaining in the 
garrisons of the city and of the fortresses. So that it appears to me that there is a long 
time of peace for everyone. 

FABRIZIO: 

I do not believe that you believe this, that everyone has a place in time of peace; for 
other reasons can be cited for their being stationed there, and the small number of 
people who remain in the places mentioned by you will answer your question. What is 
the proportion of infantry needed to be employed in time of war to that in peace? for 
while the fortresses and the city are garrisoned in times of peace, they are much more 
garrisoned in times of war; to this should be added the soldiers kept in the field who 
are a great number, but all of whom are released in time of peace. And concerning the 
garrisons of States, who are a small number, Pope Julius and you have shown how 
much they are to be feared who do not know any other profession than war, as you 
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have taken them out of your garrisons because of their insolence, and placed the 
Swiss there, who are born and raised under the laws and are chosen by the community 
in an honest election; so do not say further that in peace there is a place for every man. 
As to the men at arms continued in their enlistment in peacetime, the answer appears 
more difficult. None the less, whoever considers everything well, will easily find the 
answer, for this thing of keeping on the men at arms is a corrupt thing and not good. 
The reason is this; as there are men who do not have any art (trade or profession), a 
thousand evils will arise every day in those States where they exist, and especially so 
if they were to be joined by a great number of companions: but as they are few, and 
unable by themselves to constitute an army, they therefore, cannot do any serious 
damage. None the less, they have done so many times, as I said of Francesco and of 
Sforza, his father, and of Braccio of Perugia. So I do not approve of this custom of 
keeping men at arms, both because it is corrupt and because it can cause great evils. 

COSIMO: 

Would you do without them?, or if you keep them, how would you do so? 
FABRIZIO: 

By means of an ordinance, not like those of the King of France, because they are as 
dangerous and insolent as ours, but like those of the ancients, who created 
horsemen(cavalry) from their subjects, and in times of peace sent them back to their 
homes to live from the practice of their own profession, as I shall discuss at length 
before I finish this discussion. So, if this part of the army can now live by such a 
practice even when there is peace, it stems from a corrupt order. As to the provisions 
that are reserved for me and the other leaders, I say to you that this likewise is a most 
corrupt order, for a wise Republic ought not to give them to anyone, rather it ought to 
employ its citizens as leaders in war, and in time of peace desire that they return to 
their professions. Thus also, a wise King ought not to give (provisions) to them, or if 
he does give them, the reasons ought to be either as a reward for some excellent act, 
or in order to avail himself of such a man in peace as well as in war. And because you 
have mentioned me, I want the example to include me, and I say I have never 
practiced war as a profession, for my profession is to govern my subjects, and defend 
them, and in order to defend them, I must love peace but know how to make war; and 
my King does not reward and esteem me so much for what I know of war, as because 
I know also how to counsel him in peace. Any King ought not, therefore, to want to 
have next to him anyone who is not thusly constituted, if he is wise and wants to 
govern prudently; for if he has around him either too many lovers of peace or too 
many lovers of war, they will cause him to err. I cannot, in this first discussion of 
mine and according to my suggestion, say otherwise, and if this is not enough for you, 
you must seek one which satisfies you better. You can begin to recognize how much 
difficulty there is in bringing the ancient methods into modem wars, and what 
preparations a wise man must make, and what opportunities he can hope for to put 
them into execution. But little by little you will know these things better if the 
discussion on bringing any part of the ancient institutions to the present order of 
things does not weary you. 
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COSIMO: 

If we first desired to hear your discussion of these matters, truly what you have said 
up to now redoubles that desire. We thank you, therefore, for what we have had and 
ask you for the rest. 

FABRIZIO: 

Since this is your pleasure, I want to begin to treat of this matter from the beginning 
being able in that way to demonstrate it more fully, so that it may be better 
understood. The aim of those who want to make war is to be able to combat in the 
field with every (kind) of enemy, and to be able to win the engagement. To want to do 
this, they must raise an army. In raising an army, it is necessary to find men, arm 
them, organize them, train them in small and large (battle) orders, lodge them, and 
expose them to the enemy afterwards, either at a standstill or while marching. All the 
industry of war in the field is placed in these things, which are the more necessary and 
honored (in the waging of war). And if one does well in offering battle to the enemy, 
all the other errors he may make in the conduct of the war are supportable: but if he 
lacks this organization, even though he be valiant in other particulars, he will never 
carry on a war to victory (and honor). For, as one engagement that you win cancels 
out every other bad action of yours, so likewise, when you lose one, all the things you 
have done well before become useless. Since it is necessary, therefore, first to find 
men, you must come to the Deletto (Draft) of them, as thus the ancients called it, and 
which we call Scelta (Selection): but in order to call it by a more honored name, I 
want us to preserve the name of Deletto. Those who have drawn up regulations for 
war want men to be chosen from temperate countries as they have spirit and are 
prudent; for warm countries give rise to men who are prudent but not spirited, and 
cold (countries) to men who are spirited but not prudent. This regulation is drawn up 
well for one who is the Prince of all the world, and is therefore permitted to draw men 
from those places that appear best to him: but wanting to draw up a regulation that 
anyone can use, one must say that every Republic and every Kingdom ought to take 
soldiers from their own country, whether it is hot, cold, or temperate. For, from 
ancient examples, it is seen that in every country, good soldiers are made by training; 
because where nature is lacking, industry supplies it, which, in this case, is worth 
more than nature: And selecting them from another place cannot be called Deletto, 
because Deletto means to say to take the best of a province, and to have the power to 
select as well those who do not want to fight as those who do want to. This Deletto 
therefore, cannot be made unless the places are subject to you; for you cannot take 
whoever you want in the countries that are not yours, but you need to take those who 
want to come. 

COSIMO: 

And of those who want to come, it can even be said, that they turn and leave you, and 
because of this, it can then be called a Deletto. 
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FABRIZIO: 

In a certain way, you say what is true: but consider the defects that such as Deletto has 
in itself, for often it happens that it is not a Deletto. The first thing (to consider), is 
that those who are not your subjects and do not willingly want to fight, are not of the 
best, rather they are of the worst of a province; for if nay are troublesome, idle, 
without restraint, without religion, subject to the rule of the father, blasphemous, 
gamblers, and in every way badly brought up, they are those who want to fight, (and) 
these habits cannot be more contrary to a true and good military life. When there are 
so many of such men offered to you that they exceed the number you had designated, 
you can select them; but if the material is bad, it is impossible for the Deletto to be 
good: but many times it happens that they are not so many as (are needed) to fill the 
number you require:so that being forced to take them all, it results that it can no 
longer be called the making of a Deletto, but in enlisting of infantry. The armies of 
Italy and other places are raised today with these evils, except in Germany, where no 
one is enlisted by command of the Prince, but according to the wishes of those who 
want to fight. Think, therefore, what methods of those ancients can now be introduced 
in an army of men put together by similar means. 

COSIMO: 

What means should be taken therefore? 
FABRIZIO: 

What I have just said: select them from your own subjects, and with the authority of 
the Prince. 

COSIMO: 

Would you introduce any ancient form in those thus selected? 
FABRIZIO: 

You know well it would be so; if it is a Principality, he who should command should 
be their Prince or an ordinary Lord;or if it is a Republic, a citizen who for the time 
should be Captain: otherwise it is difficult to do the thing well. 

COSIMO: 

Why? 

FABRIZIO: 

I will tell you in time: for now, I want this to suffice for you, that it cannot be done 
well in any other way. 
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COSIMO: 

If you have, therefore, to make ibis Deletto in your country, whence do you judge it 
better to draw them, from the City or the Countryside? 

FABRIZIO: 

Those who have written of this all agree that it is better to select them from the 
Countryside, as they are men accustomed to discomfort, brought up on hard work, 
accustomed to be in the sun and avoid the shade, know how to handle the sword, dig a 
ditch, carry a load, and are without cunning or malice. But on this subject, my opinion 
would be, that as soldiers are of two kinds, afoot and on horseback, that those afoot be 
selected from the Countryside, and those on horseback from the City. 

COSIMO: 

Of what age would you draw them? 
FABRIZIO: 

If I had to raise an (entirely) new army, I would draw them from seventeen to forty 
years of age; if the army already exists and I had to replenish it, at seventeen years of 
age always. 

COSIMO: 

I do not understand this distinction well. 
FABRIZIO: 

I will tell you: if I should have to organize an army where there is none, it would be 
necessary to select all those men who were more capable, as long as they were of 
military age, in order to instruct them as I would tell them: but if I should have to 
make the Deletto in places where the army was (already)organized, in order to 
supplement it, I would take those of seventeen years of age, because the others having 
been taken for some time would have been selected and instructed. 

COSIMO: 

Therefore you would want to make an ordinance similar to that which exists in our 
countries. 

FABRIZIO: 

You say well: it is true that I would arm them, captain them, train them, and organize 
them, in a way which I do not know whether or not you have organized them 
similarly. 
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COSIMO: 

Therefore you praise the ordinance? 
FABRIZIO: 

Why would you want me to condemn it? 
COSIMO: 

Because many wise men have censured it. 
FABRIZIO: 

You say something contrary, when you say a wise man censured the ordinance: for he 
can be held a wise man and to have censured them wrongly. 

COSIMO: 

The wrong conclusion that he has made will always cause us to have such a opinion. 
FABRIZIO: 

Watch out that the defect is not yours, but his: as that which you recognized before 
this discussion furnishes proof. 

COSIMO: 

You do a most gracious thing. But I want to tell you that you should be able to justify 
yourself better in that of which those men are accused. These men say thusly: either 
that it is useless and our trusting in it will cause us to lose the State: or it is of virtue, 
and he who governs through it can easily deprive her of it. They cite the Romans, who 
by their own arms lost their liberty: They cite the Venetians and the King of France, 
of whom they say that the former, in order not to obey one of its Citizens employed 
the arms of others, and the King disarmed his People so as to be able to command 
them more easily. But they fear the uselessness of this much more; for which 
uselessness they cite two principal reasons: the one, because they are inexpert;the 
other, for having to fight by force: because they say that they never learn anything 
from great men, and nothing good is ever done by force. 

FABRIZIO: 

All the reasons that you mention are from men who are not far sighted, as I shall 
clearly show. And first, as to the uselessness, I say to you that no army is of more use 
than your own, nor can an army of your own be organized except in this way. And as 
there is no debating over this, which all the examples of ancient history does for us, I 
do not want to lose time over it. And because they cite inexperience and force, I say 
[as it is true] that inept experience gives rise to little spirit (enthusiasm) and force 
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makes for discontent: but experience and enthusiasm gains for themselves the means 
for arming, training, and organizing them, as you will see in the first part of this 
discussion. But as to force, you must understand that as men are brought to the army 
by commandment of the Prince, they have to come, whether it is entirely by force or 
entirely voluntarily: for if it were entirely from desire, there would not be a Deletto as 
only a few of them would go; so also, the (going) entirely by force would produce bad 
results; therefore, a middle way ought to be taken where neither the entirely forced or 
entirely voluntarily(means are used), but they should come, drawn by the regard they 
have for the Prince, where they are more afraid of of his anger then the immediate 
punishment: and it will always happen that there will be a compulsion mixed with 
willingness, from which that discontent cannot arise which causes bad effects. Yet I 
do not claim that an army thus constituted cannot be defeated; form any times the 
Roman armies were overcome, and the army of Hannibal was defeated: so that it can 
be seen that no army can be so organized that a promise can be given that it cannot be 
routed. These wise men of yours, therefore, ought not measure this uselessness from 
having lost one time, but to believe that just as they can lose, so too they can win and 
remedy the cause of the defeat. And if they should look into this, they will find that it 
would not have happened because of a defect in the means, but of the organization 
which was not sufficiently perfect. And, as I have said, they ought to provide for you, 
not by censuring the organization, but by correcting it: as to how this ought to be 
done, you will come to know little by little. 

As to being apprehensive that such organization will not deprive you of the State by 
one who makes himself a leader, I reply, that the arms carried by his citizens or 
subjects, given to them bylaws and ordinances, never do him harm, but rather are 
always of some usefulness, and preserve the City uncorrupted for a longer time by 
means of these (arms), than without (them). Rome remained free four hundred years 
while armed: Sparta eight hundred: Many other Cities have been disarmed, and have 
been free less than forty years; for Cities have need of arms, and if they do not have 
arms of their own, they hire them from foreigners, and the arms of foreigners more 
readily do harm to the public good than their own; for they are easier to corrupt, and a 
citizen who becomes powerful can more readily avail himself, and can also manage 
the people more readily as he has to oppress men who are disarmed. In addition to 
this, a City ought to fear two enemies more than one. One which avails itself of 
foreigners immediately has to fear not only its citizens, but the foreigners that it 
enlists;and, remembering what I told you a short while ago of Francesco Sforza, (you 
will see that) that fear ought to exist. One which employs its own arms, has not other 
fear except of its own Citizens. But of all the reasons which can be given, I want this 
one to serve me, that no one ever established any Republic or Kingdom who did not 
think that it should be defended by those who lived there with arms: and if the 
Venetians had been as wise in this as in their other institutions, they would have 
created a new world Kingdom; but who so much more merit censure, because they 
had been the first who were armed by their founders. And not having dominion on 
land, they armed themselves on the sea, where they waged war with virtu, and with 
arms in hand enlarged their country. But when the time came when they had to wage 
war on land to defend Venice and where they ought to have sent their own citizens to 
fight (on land), they enlisted as their captain (a foreigner), the Marquis of Mantua. 
This was the sinister course which prevented them from rising to the skies and 
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expanding. And they did this in the belief that, as they knew how to wage war at sea, 
they should not trust themselves in waging it on land; which was an unwise belief 
(distrust), because a Sea captain, who is accustomed to combat with winds, water, and 
men, could more easily become a Captain on land where the combat is with men only, 
than a land Captain become a sea one. And my Romans, knowing how to combat on 
land and not on the sea, when the war broke out with the Carthaginians who were 
powerful on the sea, did not enlist Greeks or Spaniards experienced at sea, but 
imposed that change on those citizens they sent (to fight) on land, and they won. If 
they did this in order that one of their citizens should not become Tyrant, it was a fear 
that was given little consideration; for, in addition to the other reasons mentioned a 
short while ago concerning such a proposal, if a citizen (skilled) in (the use of) arms 
at sea had never been made a Tyrant in a City situated in the sea, so much less would 
he be able to do this if he were (skilled) in(the use of arms) on land. And, because of 
this, they ought to have seen that arms in the hands of their own citizens could not 
create Tyrants, but the evil institutions of a Government are those which cause a City 
to be tyrannized; and, as they had a good Government, did not have to fear arms of 
their own citizens. They took an imprudent course, therefore, which was the cause of 
their being deprived of much glory and happiness. As to the error which the King of 
France makes in not having his people disciplined to war, from what has been cited 
from examples previously mentioned, there is no one [devoid of some particular 
passion of theirs] who does not judge this defect to be in the Republic, and that this 
negligence alone is what makes it weak. But I have made too great a digression and 
have gotten away from my subject :yet I have done this to answer you and to show 
you, that no reliance can be had on arms other than ones own, and ones own arms can 
not be established otherwise than by way of an ordinance, nor can forms of armies be 
introduced in any place, nor military discipline instituted. If you have read the 
arrangements which the first Kings made in Rome, and most especially of Servius 
Tullus, you will find that the institution of classes is none other than an arrangement 
to be able quickly to put together an army for the defense of that City. But turning to 
our Deletto, I say again, that having to replenish an established (old) organization, I 
would take the seventeen year olds, but having to create a new one, I would take them 
of every age between seventeen and forty in order to avail myself of them quickly. 

COSIMO: 

Would you make a difference of what profession(art) you would choose them from? 
FABRIZIO: 

These writers do so, for they do not want that bird hunters, fishermen, cooks, 
procurers, and anyone who makes amusement his calling should be taken, but they 
want that, in addition to tillers of the soil, smiths and blacksmiths, carpenters, 
butchers, hunters, and such like, should be taken. But I would make little difference in 
conjecturing from his calling how good the man may be, but how much I can use him 
with the greatest usefulness. And for this reason, the peasants, who are accustomed to 
working the land, are more useful than anyone else, for of all the professions(arts), 
this one is used more than any other in the army: After this, are the forgers (smiths), 
carpenters, blacksmiths, shoemakers;of whom it is useful to have many, for their 
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skills succeed in many things, as they are a very good thing for a soldier to have, from 
whom you draw double service. 

COSIMO: 

How are those who are or are not suitable to fight chosen? 
FABRIZIO: 

I want to talk of the manner of selecting a new organization in order to make it after 
wards into an army;which yet also apply in the discussion of the selection that should 
be made in re-manning an old (established) organization. I say, therefore, that how 
good the man is that you have to select as a soldier is recognized either from his 
experience, shown by some excellent deeds of his, or by conjecture. The proof of 
virtu cannot be found in men who are newly selected, and who never before have 
been selected; and of the former, few or none are found in an organization which is 
newly established. It is necessary, therefore, lacking experience to have recourse to 
conjecture, which is derived from their age, profession, and physical appearance. The 
first two have been discussed: it remains to talk of the third. And yet I say that some 
have wanted that the soldier be big, among whom was Pyrrhus: Some others have 
chosen them only from the strength of the body, as Caesar did: which strength of body 
is conjectured from the composition of the members and the gracefulness of aspect. 
And yet some of those who write say that he should have lively and merry eyes, a 
nervy neck, a large breast, muscular arms, long fingers, a small stomach, round hips, 
sleek legs and feet: which parts usually render a man strong and agile, which are the 
two things sought above everything else in a soldier. He ought, above all, to have 
regard for his habits and that there should be in him a (sense of) honesty and shame, 
otherwise there will be selected only an instrument of trouble and a beginning of 
corruption; for there is no one who believes that in a dishonest education and in a 
brutish mind, there can exist some virtu which in some part may be praiseworthy. Nor 
does it appear to me superfluous, rather I believe it necessary, in order for you to 
understand better the importance of this selection, to tell you the method that the 
Roman Consuls at the start of their Magistracy observed in selecting the Roman 
legions. In which Deletto, because those who had to be selected were to be a mixture 
of new and veteran men[because of the continuing wars], they proceeded from 
experience with regard to the old (veteran) men, and from conjecture with regard to 
the new. And this ought to be noted, that these Deletti are made, either for immediate 
training and use, or for future employment. 

I have talked, and will talk, of those that are made for future employment, because my 
intention is to show you how an army can be organized in countries where there is no 
military (organization), in which countries I cannot have Deletti in order to make use 
of them. But in countries where it is the custom to call out armies, and by means of 
the Prince, these (Deletti) exist, as was observed at Rome and is today observed 
among the Swiss. For in these Deletti, if they are for the (selection of) new men, there 
are so many others accustomed to being under military orders, that the old(veteran) 
and new, being mixed together, make a good and united body. Notwithstanding this, 
the Emperors, when they began to hold fixed the (term of service of the) soldiers, 
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placed new men in charge over the soldiers, whom they called Tironi, as teachers to 
train them, as is seen in the life of the Emperor Maximus: which thing, while Rome 
was free, was instituted, not in the army, but within the City: and as the military 
exercises where the young men were trained were in the City, there resulted that those 
then chosen to go to war, being accustomed in the method of mock warfare, could 
easily adapt themselves to real war. But afterwards, when these Emperors 
discontinued these exercises, it was necessary to employ the methods I have described 
to you. Arriving, therefore, at the methods of the Roman Selection, I say that, as soon 
as the Roman Consuls, on whom was imposed the carrying on of the war, had 
assumed the Magistracy, in wanting to organize their armies [as it was the custom that 
each of them had two legions of Roman men, who were the nerve (center) of their 
armies], created twenty four military Tribunes, proposing six for each legion, who 
filled that office which today is done by those whom we call Constables. After they 
had assembled all the Roman men adept at carrying arms, and placed the Tribunes of 
each legion apart from each of the others. Afterwards, by lot they drew the Tribes, 
from which the first Selection was to be made, and of that Tribe they selected four of 
their best men, from whom one was selected by the Tribunes of the first legion, and of 
the other three, one was selected by the Tribunes of the second legion; of the other 
two, one was selected by the Tribunes of the third, and that last belonged to the fourth 
legion. After these four, four others were selected, of whom the first man was selected 
by the Tribunes of the second legion, the second by those of the third, the third by 
those of the fourth, the fourth remained to the first. After, another four were chosen: 
the first man was selected by the (Tribunes of the) third (legion), the second by the 
fourth, the third by the first, the fourth remained to the second. And thus this method 
of selection changed successively, so that the selection came to be equal, and the 
legions equalized. And as we said above, this was done where the men were to be 
used immediately: and as it was formed of men of whom a good part were 
experienced in real warfare, and everyone in mock battles, this Deletto was able to be 
based on conjecture and experience. But when a new army was to be organized and 
the selection made for future employment, this Deletto cannot be based except on 
conjecture, which is done by age and physical appearance. 

COSIMO: 

I believe what you have said is entirely true:but before you pass on to other 
discussion, I want to ask about one thing which you have made me remember, when 
you said that the Deletto which should be made where these men are not a ccustomed 
to fighting should be done by conjecture: for I have heard our organization censured 
in many of its parts, and especially as to number; for many say that a lesser number 
ought to be taken, of whom those that are drawn would be better and the selection 
better, as there would not be as much hardship imposed on the men, and some reward 
given them, by means of which they would be more content and could be better 
commanded. Whence I would like to know your opinion on this part, and if you 
preferred a greater rather than a smaller number, and what methods you would use in 
selecting both numbers. 
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FABRIZIO: 

Without doubt the greater number is more desirable and more necessary than the 
smaller: rather, to say better, where a great number are not available, a perfect 
organization cannot be made, and I will easily refute all the reasons cited in favor of 
this. I say, therefore, first, that where there are many people, as there are for example 
in Tusc any, does not cause you to have better ones, or that the Deletto is more 
selective; for desiring in the selection of men to judge them on the basis of 
experience, only a very few would probably be found in that country who would have 
had this experience, as much because few have been in a war, as because of those few 
who have been, very few have ever been put to the test, so that because of this they 
merit to be chosen before the others: so that whoever is in a similar situation should 
select them, must leave experience to one side and take them by conjecture: and if I 
were brought to such a necessity, I would want to see, if twenty young men of good 
physical appearance should come before me, with what rule rule I ought to take some 
or reject some: so that without doubt I believe that every man will confess that it is a 
much smaller error to take them all in arming and training them, being unable to know 
(beforehand) which of them are better, and to reserve to oneself afterwards to make a 
more certain Deletto where, during the exercises with the army, those of greater 
courage and vitality may be observed. So that, considering everything, the selection in 
this case of a few in order to have them better, is entirely false. As to causing less 
hardship to the country and to the men, I say that the ordinance, whether it is bad or 
insufficient, does not cause any hardship: for this order does not take men away from 
their business, and does not bind them so that they cannot go to carry out their 
business, because it only obliges them to come together for training on their free days, 
which proposition does not do any harm either to the country or the men; rather, to the 
young, it ought to be delightful, for where, on holidays they remain basely indolent in 
their hangouts, they would now attend these exercises with pleasure, for the drawing 
of arms, as it is a beautiful spectacle, is thus delightful to the young men. As to being 
able to pay (more to) the lesser number, and thereby keeping them more content and 
obedient, I reply, that no organization of so few can be made, who are paid so 
continually, that their pay satisfies them. For instance, if an army of five thousand 
infantry should be organized, in wanting to pay them so that it should be believed they 
would be contented, they must be given at least ten thousand ducats a month. To 
begin with, this number of infantry is not enough to make an army, and the payment is 
unendurable to a State; and on the other hand, it is not sufficient to keep the men 
content and obligated to respect your position. So that in doing this although much 
would be spent, it would provide little strength, and would not be sufficient to defend 
you, or enable you to undertake any enterprise. If you should give them more, or take 
on more, so much more impossible would it be for you to pay them: if you should 
give them less, or take on fewer, so much less would be content and so much less 
useful would they be to you. Therefore, those who consider things which are either 
useless or impossible. But it is indeed necessary to pay them when they are levied to 
send to war. 

But even if such an arrangement should give some hardship to those enrolled in it in 
times of peace, which I do not see, they are still recompensed by all those benefits 
which an army established in a City bring; for without them, nothing is secure. I 
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conclude that whoever desires a small number in order to be able to pay them, or for 
any other reason cited by you, does not know (what he is doing); for it will also 
happen, in my opinion, that any number will always diminish in your hands, because 
of the infinite impediments that men have; so that the small number will succeed at 
nothing. However, when you have a large organization, you can at your election avail 
yourself of few or of many. In addition to this, it serves you in fact and reputation, for 
the large number will always give you reputation. Moreover, in creating the 
organization, in order to keep men trained, if you enroll a small number of men in 
many countries, and the armies are very distant from each other, you cannot without 
the gravest injury to them assemble them for (joint) exercises, and without this 
training the organization is useless, as will be shown in its proper place. 

COSIMO: 

What you have said is enough on my question:but I now desire that you resolve 
another doubt for me. There are those who say that such a multitude of armed men 
would cause confusion, trouble, and disorder in the country. 

FABRIZIO: 

This is another vain opinion for the reason I will tell you. These organized under arms 
can cause disorders in two ways: either among themselves, or against others; both of 
these can be obviated where discipline by itself should not do so: for as to troubles 
among themselves, the organization removes them, not brings them up, because in the 
organization you give them arms and leaders. If the country where you organize them 
is so unwar like that there are not arms among its men, and so united that there are no 
leaders, such an organization will make them more ferocious against the foreigner, but 
in no way will make it more disunited, because men well organized, whether armed or 
unarmed, fear the laws, and can never change, unless the leaders you give them cause 
a change; and I will later tell you the manner of doing this. But if the country where 
you have organized an army is warlike and disunited, this organization alone is reason 
enough to unite them, for these men have arms and leaders for themselves: but the 
arms are useless for war, and the leaders causes of troubles; but this organization 
gives them arms useful for war, and leaders who will extinguish troubles; for as soon 
as some one is injured in that country, he has recourse to his(leader) of the party, who, 
to maintain his reputation, advises him to avenge himself, (and) not to remain in 
peace. The public leader does the contrary. So that by this means, the causes for 
trouble are removed, and replaced by those for union; and provinces which are united 
but effeminate (unwarlike) lose their usefulness but maintain the union, while those 
that are disunited and troublesome remain united; and that disordinate ferocity which 
they usually employ, is turned to public usefulness. 

As to desiring that they do us injury against others, it should be kept in mind that they 
cannot do this except by the leaders who govern them. In desiring that the leaders do 
not cause disorders, it is necessary to have care that they do not acquire too much 
authority over them. And you have to keep in mind that this authority is acquired 
either naturally or by accident: And as to nature, it must be provided that whoever is 
born in one place is not put in charge of men enrolled in another place, but is made a 
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leader in those places where he does not have any natural connections. As to 
accidents, the organization should be such that each year the leaders are exchanged 
from command to command; for continuous authority over the same men generates so 
much unity among them, which can easily be converted into prejudice against the 
Prince. As to these exchanges being useful to those who have employed them, and 
injurious to those who have not observed them, is known from the example of the 
Kingdom of Assyria and from the Empire of the Romans, in which it is seen that the 
former Kingdom endured a thousand years without tumult and without civil war; 
which did not result from anything else than the exchanges of those Captains, who 
were placed in charge of the care of the armies, from place to place every year. Nor, 
for other reasons, (did it result) in the Roman Empire; once the blood (race) of Caesar 
was extinguished, so many civil wars arose among the Captains of the armies, and so 
many conspiracies of the above mentioned Captains against the Emperors, resulting 
from the continuing of those Captains in their same Commands. And if any of those 
Emperors, and any who later held the Empire by reputation, such as Hadrian, Marcus, 
Severus, and others like them, would have observed such happenings, and would have 
introduced this custom of exchanging Captains in that Empire, without doubt they 
would have made it more tranquil and lasting; for the Captains would have had fewer 
opportunities for creating tumults, and the Emperors fewer causes to fear them, and 
the Senate, when there was a lack in the succession, would have had more authority in 
the election of Emperors, and consequently, better conditions would have resulted. 
But the bad customs of men, whether from ignorance or little diligence, or from 
examples of good or bad, are never put aside. 

COSIMO: 

I do not know if, with my question, I have gone outside the limits you set; for from 
the Deletto we have entered into another discussion, and if I should not be excused a 
little, I shall believe I merit some reproach. 

FABRIZIO: 

This did us no harm; for all this discussion was necessary in wanting to discuss the 
Organization (of an Army), which, being censured by many, it was necessary to 
explain it, if it is desired that this should take place before the Deletto. And before I 
discuss the other parts, I want to discuss the Deletto for men on horseback. This 
(selection) was done by the ancients from among the more wealthy, having regard 
both for the age and quality of the men, selecting three hundred for each legion: so 
that the Roman cavalry in every Consular army did not exceed six hundred. 

COSIMO: 

Did you organize the cavalry in order to train them at home and avail yourself of them 
in the future? 
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FABRIZIO: 

Actually it is a necessity and cannot be done otherwise, if you want to have them take 
up arms for you, and not to want to take them away from those who make a 
profession of them. 

COSIMO: 

How would you select them? 
FABRIZIO: 

I would imitate the Romans: I would take the more wealthy, and give them leaders in 
the same manner as they are given to others today, and I would arm them, and train 
them. 

COSIMO: 

Would it be well to give these men some provision? 
FABRIZIO: 

Yes, indeed: but only as much as is necessary to take care of the horse; for, as it 
brings an expense to your subjects, they could complain of you. It would be 
necessary, therefore, to pay them for the horse and its upkeep. 

COSIMO: 

How many would you make? How would you arm them? 
FABRIZIO: 

You pass into another discussion. I will tell you in its place, which will be when I 
have said how the infantry ought to be armed, and how they should prepare for an 
engagement. 
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SECOND BOOK 

I believe that it is necessary, once the men are found, to arm them; and in wanting to 
do this, I believe it is necessary to examine what arms the ancients used, and from 
them select the best. The Romans divided their infantry into the heavily and lightly 
armed. The light armed they gave the name Veliti. Under this name they included all 
those who operated with the sling, cross-bow, and darts: and the greater part of them 
carried a helmet (head covering) and a shield on the arm for their defense. These men 
fought outside the regular ranks, and apart from the heavy armor, which was a Casque 
that came up to the shoulders, they also carried a Cuirass which, with the skirt, came 
down to the knees, and their arms and legs were covered by shin-guards and bracelets; 
they also carried a shield on the arm, two arms in length and one in width, which had 
an iron hoop on it to be able to sustain a blow, and another underneath, so that in 
rubbing on the ground, it should not be worn out. For attacking, they had cinched on 
their left side a sword of an arm and a half length, and a dagger on the right side. They 
carried a spear, which they called Pilus, and which they hurled at the enemy at the 
start of a battle. These were the important Roman arms, with which they conquered 
the world. And although some of the ancient writers also gave them, in addition to the 
aforementioned arms, a shaft in the hand in the manner of a spit, I do not know how a 
staff can be used by one who holds a shield, for in managing it with two hands it is 
impeded by the shield, and he cannot do anything worthwhile with one hand because 
of its heaviness. In addition to this, to combat in the ranks with the staff (as arms) is 
useless, except in the front rank where there is ample space to deploy the entire staff, 
which cannot be done in the inner ranks, because the nature of the battalions [as I will 
tell you in their organization] is to press its ranks continually closer together, as this is 
feared less, even though inconvenient, than for the ranks to spread further apart, 
where the danger is most apparent. So that all the arms which exceed two arms in 
length are useless in tight places; for if you have a staff and want to use it with both 
hands, and handled so that the shield should not annoy you, you cannot attack an 
enemy with it who is next to you. If you take it in one hand in order to serve yourself 
of the shield, you cannot pick it up except in the middle, and there remains so much of 
the staff in the back part, that those who are behind impede you in using it. And that 
this is true, that the Romans did not have the staff, or, having it, they valued it little, 
you will read in all the engagements noted by Titus Livius in his history, where you 
will see that only very rarely is mention made of the shaft, rather he always says that, 
after hurling the spears, they put their hands on the sword. Therefore I want to leave 
this staff, and relate how much the Romans used the sword for offense, and for 
defense, the shield together with the other arms mentioned above. 

The Greeks did not arm so heavily for defense as did the Romans, but in the offense 
relied more on this staff than on the sword, and especially the Phalanxes of 
Macedonia, who carried staffs which they called Sarisse, a good ten arms in length, 
with which they opened the ranks of the enemy and maintained order in the 
Phalanxes. And although other writers say they also had a shield, I do not know [for 
the reasons given above] how the Sarisse and the shield could exist together. In 
addition to this, in the engagement that Paulus Emilius had with Perseus, King of 
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Macedonia, I do not remember mention being made of shields, but only of the Sarisse 
and the difficulty the Romans had in overcoming them. So that I conjecture that a 
Macedonian Phalanx was nothing else than a battalion of Swiss is today, who have all 
their strength and power in their pikes. The Romans [in addition to the 
armsjornamented the infantry with plumes; which things make the sight of an army 
beautiful to friends, and terrible to the enemy. The arms for men on horseback in the 
original ancient Roman (army)was a round shield, and they had the head covered, but 
the rest(of the body) without armor. They had a sword and a staff with an iron point, 
long and thin; whence they were unable to hold the shield firm, and only make weak 
movements with the staff, and because they had no armor, they were exposed to 
wounds. Afterwards, with time, they were armed like the infantry, but the shield was 
much smaller and square, and the staff more solid and with two iron tips, so that if the 
one side was encumbered, they could avail themselves of the other. With these arms, 
both for the infantry and the cavalry, my Romans occupied all the world, and it must 
be believed, from the fruits that are observed, that they were the best armed armies 
that ever existed. 

And Titus Livius, in his histories, gives many proofs, where, in coming to the 
comparison with enemy armies, he says, "but the Romans were superior in virtu, 
kinds of arms, and discipline". And, therefore, I have discussed more in particular the 
arms of the victors than those of the losers. It appears proper to me to discuss only the 
present methods of arming. The infantry have for their defense a breast plate of iron, 
and for offense a lance nine armlengths long, which they call a pike, and a sword at 
their side, rather round in the point than sharp. This is the ordinary armament of the 
infantry today, for few have their arms and shins(protected by) armor, no one the 
head; and those few carry a halberd in place of a pike, the shaft of which [as you 
know] is three armlengths long, and has the iron attached as an axe. Among them they 
have three Scoppettieri (Exploders, i.e., Gunners), who, with a burst of fire fill that 
office which anciently was done by slingers and bow-men. This method of arming 
was established by the Germans, and especially by the Swiss, who, being poor and 
wanting to live in freedom, were, and are, obliged to combat with the ambitions of the 
Princes of Germany, who were rich and could raise horses, which that people could 
not do because of poverty: whence it happened that being on foot and wanting to 
defend themselves from enemies who were on horseback, it behooved them to search 
the ancient orders and find arms which should defend them from the fury of horses. 
This necessity has caused them to maintain or rediscover the ancient orders, without 
which, as every prudent man affirms, the infantry is entirely useless. They therefore 
take up pikes as arms, which are most useful not only in sustaining(the attacks of) 
horses, but to overcome them. And because of the virtu of these arms and ancient 
orders, the Germans have assumed so much audacity, that fifteen or twenty thousand 
of them would assault any great number of horse, and there have been many examples 
of this seen in the last twenty five years. And this example of their virtu founded on 
these arms and these orders have been so powerful, that after King Charles passed 
into Italy, every nation has imitated them: so that the Spanish armies have come into a 
very great reputation. 
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COSIMO: 

What method of arms do you praise more, this German one or the ancient Roman? 
FABRIZIO: 

The Roman without any doubt, and I will tell you the good and the bad of one and the 
other. The German infantry can sustain and overcome the cavalry. They are more 
expeditious in marching and in organizing themselves, because they are not burdened 
with arms. On the other hand, they are exposed to blows from near and far because of 
being unarmed. They are useless inland battles and in every fight where there is 
stalwart resistance. But the Romans sustained and overcame the cavalry, as these 
(Germans)do. They were safe from blows near and far because they were covered 
with armor. They were better able to attack and sustain attacks having the shields. 
They could more actively in tight places avail themselves of the sword than these 
(Germans) with the pike; and even if the latter had the sword, being without a shield, 
they become, in such a case, (equally) useless. They (the Romans) could safely assault 
towns, having the body covered, and being able to cover it even better with the shield. 
So that they had no other inconvenience than the heaviness of the arms (armor) and 
the annoyance of having to carry them; which inconveniences they overcame by 
accustoming the body to hardships and inducing it to endure hard work. And you 
know we do not suffer from things to which we are accustomed. And you must 
understand this, that the infantry must be able to fight with infantry and cavalry, and 
those are always useless who cannot sustain the (attacks of the) cavalry, or if they are 
able to sustain them, none the less have fear of infantry who are better armed and 
organized than they. Now if you will consider the German and the Roman infantry, 
you will find in the German [as we have said] the aptitude of overcoming cavalry, but 
great disadvantages when fighting with an infantry organized as they are, and armed 
as the Roman. So that there will be this advantage of the one over the other, that the 
Romans could overcome both the infantry and the cavalry, and the Germans only the 
cavalry. 

COSIMO: 

I would desire that you give some more particular example, so that we might 
understand it better. 

FABRIZIO: 

I say thusly, that in many places in our histories you will find the Roman infantry to 
have defeated numberless cavalry, but you will never find them to have been defeated 
by men on foot because of some defect they may have had in their arms or because of 
some advantage the enemy had in his. For if their manner of arming had been 
defective, it was necessary for them to follow one of two courses: either when they 
found one who was better armed than they, not to go on further with the conquest, or 
that they take up the manner of the foreigner, and leave off theirs: and since neither 
ensued, there follows, what can be easily conjectured, that this method of arming was 
better than that of anyone else. This has not yet occurred with the German infantry; 
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for it has been seen that anytime they have had to combat with men on foot organized 
and as obstinate as they, they have made a bad showing;which results from the 
disadvantage they have in trying themselves against the arms of the enemy. When 
Filippo Visconti, Duke of Milan, was assaulted by eighteen thousand Swiss, he sent 
against them Count Carmingnuola, who was his Captain at that time. This man with 
six thousand cavalry and a few infantry went to encounter them, and, coming hand to 
hand with them, was repulsed with very great damage. Whence Carmingnuola as a 
prudent man quickly recognized the power of the enemy arms, and how much they 
prevailed against cavalry, and the weakness of cavalry against those on foot so 
organized; and regrouping his forces, again went to meet the Swiss, and as they came 
near he made his men-at-arms descend from their horses, and in that manner fought 
with them, and killed all but three thousand, who, seeing themselves consumed 
without having any remedy, threw their arms on the ground and surrendered. 

COSIMO: 

Whence arises such a disadvantage? 
FABRIZIO: 

I have told you a little while ago, but since you have not understood it, I will repeat it 
to you. The German infantry [as was said a little while ago] has almost no armor in 
defending itself, and use pikes and swords for offense. They come with these arms 
and order of battle to meet the enemy, who [if he is well equipped with armor to 
defend himself, as were the men-at-arms of Carmingnuola who made them descend to 
their feet] comes with his sword and order of battle to meet him, and he has no other 
difficulty than to come near the Swiss until he makes contact with them with the 
sword; for as soon as he makes contact with them, he combats them safely, for the 
German cannot use the pike against the enemy who is next to him because of the 
length of the staff, so he must use the sword, which is useless to him, as he has no 
armor and has to meet an enemy that is (protected)fully by armor. Whence, whoever 
considers the advantages and disadvantages of one and the other, will see that the one 
without armor has no remedy, but the one well armored will have no difficulty in 
overcoming the first blow and the first passes of the pike: for in battles, as you will 
understand better when I have demonstrated how they are put together, the men go so 
that of necessity they accost each other in a way that they are attacked on the breast, 
and if one is killed or thrown to the ground by the pike, those on foot who remain are 
so numerous that they are sufficient for victory. From this there resulted that 
Carmingnuola won with such a massacre of the Swiss, and with little loss to himself. 

COSIMO: 

I see that those with Carmingnuola were men-at-arms, who, although they were on 
foot, were all covered with iron (armor), and, therefore, could make the attempt that 
they made; so that I think it would be necessary to arm the infantry in the same way if 
they want to make a similar attempt. 
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FABRIZIO: 

If you had remembered how I said the Romans were armed, you would not think this 
way. For an infantryman who has his head covered with iron, his breast protected by a 
cuirass and a shield, his arms and legs with armor, is much more apt to defend himself 
from pikes, and enter among them, than is a man-at-arms(cavalryman) on foot. I want 
to give you a small modem example. The Spanish infantry had descended from Sicily 
into the Kingdom of Naples in order to go and meet Consalvo who was besieged in 
Barletta by the French. They came to an encounter against Monsignor D'Obigni with 
his men-at-arms, and with about four thousand German infantry. The Germans, 
coming hand to hand with their pikes low, penetrated the (ranks of the) Spanish 
infantry; but the latter, aided by their spurs and the agility of their bodies, 
intermingled themselves with the Germans, so that they (the Germans) could not get 
near them with their swords; whence resulted the death of almost all of them, and the 
victory of the Spaniards. Everyone knows how many German infantry were killed in 
the engagement at Ravenna, which resulted from the same causes, for the Spanish 
infantry got as close as the reach of their swords to the German infantry, and would 
have destroyed all of them, if the German infantry had not been succored by the 
French Cavalry: none the less, the Spaniards pressing together made themselves 
secure in that place. I conclude, therefore, that a good infantry not only is able to 
sustain the (attack) of cavalry, but does not have fear of infantry, which [as I have said 
many times] proceeds from its arms (armor) and organization (discipline). 

COSIMO: 

Tell us, therefore, how you would arm them. 
FABRIZIO: 

I would take both the Roman arms and the German, and would want half to be armed 
as the Romans, and the other half as the Germans. For, if in six thousand infantry [as I 
shall explain a little later] I should have three thousand infantry with shields like the 
Romans, and two thousand pikes and a thousand gunners like the Germans, they 
would be enough for me; for I would place the pikes either in the front lines of the 
battle, or where I should fear the cavalry most; and of those with the shield and the 
sword, I would serve myself to back up the pikes and to win the engagement, as I will 
show you. So that I believe that an infantry so organized should surpass any other 
infantry today. 

COSIMO: 

What you have said to us is enough as regards infantry, but as to cavalry, we desire to 
learn which seems the more strongly armed to you, ours or that of the ancients? 

FABRIZIO: 

I believe in these times, with respect to saddles and stirrups not used by the ancients, 
one stays more securely on the horse than at that time. I believe we arm more 
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securely: so that today one squadron of very heavily (armed) men-at-arms comes to 
be sustained with much more difficulty than was the ancient cavalry. With all of this, 
I judge, none the less, that no more account ought to be taken of the cavalry than was 
taken anciently;for [as has been said above] they have often in our times been 
subjected to disgrace by the infantry armed (armored) and organized as (described) 
above. Tigranus, King of Armenia, came against the Roman army of which Lucullus 
was Captain, with (an army) of one hundred fifty thousand cavalry, among whom 
were many armed as our men-at-arms, whom they called Catafratti, while on the other 
side the Romans did not total more than six thousand (cavalry)and fifteen thousand 
infantry; so that Tigranus, when he saw the army of the enemy, said: "These are just 
about enough horsemen for an embassy". None the less, when they came to battle, he 
was routed; and he who writes of that battle blames those Catafratti, showing them to 
be useless, because, he says, that having their faces covered, their vision was impaired 
and they were little adept at seeing and attacking the enemy, and as they were heavily 
burdened by the armor, they could not regain their feet when they fell, nor in any way 
make use of their persons. I say, therefore, that those People or Kingdoms which 
esteem the cavalry more than the infantry, are always weaker and more exposed to 
complete ruin, as has been observed in Italy in our times, which has been plundered, 
ruined, and overrun by foreigners, not for any other fault than because they had paid 
little attention to the foot soldiers and had mounted all their soldiers on horses. 
Cavalry ought to be used, but as a second and not the first reliance of an army; for 
they are necessary and most useful in undertaking reconnaissance, in overrunning and 
despoiling the enemy country, and to keep harassing and troubling the enemy army so 
as to keep it continually under arms, and to impede its provisions; but as to 
engagements and battles in the field, which are the important things in war and the 
object for which armies are organized, they are more useful in pursuing than in 
routing the enemy, and are much more inferior to the foot soldier in accomplishing 
the things necessary in accomplishing such (defeats). 

COSIMO: 

But two doubts occur to me: the one, that I know that the Parthians did not engage in 
war except with cavalry, yet they divided the world with the Romans: the other, that I 
would like you to tell me how the (attack of) the cavalry can be sustained by the 
infantry, and whence arises the virtu of the latter and the weakness of the former? 

FABRIZIO: 

Either I have told you, or I meant to tell you, that my discussion on matters of war is 
not going beyond the limits of Europe. Since this is so, I am not obliged to give 
reasons for that which is the custom in Asia. Yet, I have this to say, that the army of 
Parthia was completely opposite to that of the Romans, as the Parthians fought 
entirely on horseback, and in the fighting was about confused and disrupted, and was 
a way of fighting unstable and full of uncertainties. The Romans, it may be recalled, 
were almost all on foot, and fought pressed closely together, and at various times one 
won over the other, according as the site (of the battle) was open or tight; for in the 
latter the Romans were superior, but in the former the Parthians, who were able to 
make a great trial with that army with respect to the region they had to defend, which 
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was very open with a seacoast a thousand miles distant, rivers two or three days 
(journey) apart from each other, towns likewise, and inhabitants rare: so that a Roman 
army, heavy and slow because of its arms and organization, could not pursue him 
without suffering great harm, because those who defended the country were on horses 
and very speedy, so that he would be in one place today, and tomorrow fifty miles 
distant. Because of this, the Parthians were able to prevail with cavalry alone, and 
thus resulted the ruin of the army of Crassus, and the dangers to those of Marcantonio. 
But [as I have said] I did not intend in this discussion of mine to speak of armies 
outside of Europe; and, therefore, I want to continue on those which the Romans and 
Greeks had organized in their time, and that the Germans do today. 

But let us come to the other question of yours, in which you desire to know what 
organization or what natural virtu causes the infantry to be superior to the cavalry. 
And I tell you, first, that the horses cannot go in all the places that the infantry do, 
because it is necessary for them either to turn back after they have come forward, or 
turning back to go forward, or to move from a stand-still, or to stand still after 
moving, so that, without doubt, the cavalry cannot do precisely thus as the infantry. 
Horses cannot, after being put into disorder from some attack, return to the order (of 
the ranks) except with difficulty, and even if the attack does not occur; the infantry 
rarely do this. In addition to this, it often occurs that a courageous man is mounted on 
abase horse, and a base man on a courageous horse, whence it must happen that this 
difference in courage causes disorders. Nor should anyone wonder that a Knot (group) 
of infantry sustains every attack of the cavalry, for the horse is a sensible animal and 
knows the dangers, and goes in unwillingly. And if you would think about what forces 
make him (the horse) go forward and what keep him back, without doubt you will see 
that those which hold him back are greater than those which push him; for spurs make 
him go forward, and, on the other hand, the sword and the pike retain him. So that 
from both ancient and modem experiences, it has been seen that a small group of 
infantry can be very secure from, and even actually insuperable to, the cavalry. And if 
you should argue on this that the Elan with which he comes makes it more furious in 
hurling himself against whoever wants to sustain his attack, and he responds less to 
the pike than the spur, I say that, as soon as the horse so disposed begins to see 
himself at the point of being struck by the points of the pikes, either he will by himself 
check his gait, so that he will stop as soon as he sees himself about to be pricked by 
them, or, being pricked by them, he will turn to the right or left. If you want to make a 
test of this, try to run a horse against a wall, and rarely will you find one that will run 
into it, no matter with what Elan you attempt it. Caesar, when he had to combat the 
Swiss in Gaul, dismounted and made everyone dismount to their feet, and had the 
horses removed from the ranks, as they were more adept at fleeing than fighting. 

But, notwithstanding these natural impediments that horse shave, the Captain who 
leads the infantry ought to select roads that have as many obstacles for horses as 
possible, and rarely will it happen that the men will not be able to provide for their 
safety from the kind of country. If one marches among hills, the location of the march 
should be such that you may be free from those attacks of which you may be 
apprehensive; and if you goon the plains, rarely will you find one that does not have 
crops or woods which will provide some safety for you, for every bush and 
embankment, even though small, breaks up that dash, and every cultivated area where 
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there are vines and other trees impedes the horses. And if you come to an 
engagement, the same will happen to you as when marching, because every little 
impediment which the horse meets cause him to lose his fury. None the less, I do not 
want to forget to tell you one thing, that although the Romans esteemed much their 
own discipline and trusted very much on their arms (and armor), that if they had to 
select a place, either so rough to protect themselves from horses and where they could 
not be able to deploy their forces, or one where they had more to fear from the horses 
but where they were able to spread out, they would always take the latter and leave 
the former. 

But, as it is time to pass on to the training (of the men), having armed this infantry 
according to the ancient and modem usage, we shall see what training they gave to the 
Romans before the infantry were led to battle. Although they were well selected and 
better armed, they were trained with the greatest attention, because without this 
training a soldier was never any good. This training consisted of three parts. The first, 
to harden the body and accustom it to endure hardships, to act faster, and more 
dexterously. Next, to teach the use of arms: The third, to teach the trainees the 
observance of orders in marching as well as fighting and encamping. These are the 
three principal actions which make an army: for if any army marches, encamps, and 
fights, in a regular and practical manner, the Captain retains his honor even though the 
engagement should not have a good ending. All the ancient Republics, therefore, 
provided such training, and both by custom and law, no part was left out. They 
therefore trained their youth so as to make them speedy in running, dextrous in 
jumping, strong in driving stakes and wrestling. And these three qualities are almost 
necessary in a soldier; for speed makes him adept at occupying places before the 
enemy, to come upon him unexpectedly, and to pursue him when he is routed. 
Dexterity makes him adept at avoiding blows, jumping a ditch and climbing over an 
embankment. Strength makes him better to carry arms, hurl himself against an enemy, 
and sustain an attack. And above all, to make the body more inured to hardships, they 
accustom it to carry great weights. This accustoming is necessary, for in difficult 
expeditions it often happens that the soldier, in addition to his arms, must carry 
provisions for many days, and if he had not been accustomed to this hard work, he 
would not be able to do it, and, hence, he could neither flee from a danger nor acquire 
a victory with fame. 

As to the teaching of the use of arms, they were trained in this way. They had the 
young men put on arms (armor) which weighed more than twice that of the real 
(regular) ones, and, as a sword, they gave them a leaded club which in comparison 
was very heavy. They made each one of them drive a pole into the ground so that 
three arm-lengths remained (above ground), and so firmly fixed that blows would not 
drive it to one side or have it fall to the ground; against this pole, the young men were 
trained with the shield and the club as against an enemy, and sometime they went 
against it as if they wanted to wound the head or the face, another time as if they 
wanted to puncture the flank, sometimes the legs, sometime they drew back, another 
time they went forward. And in this training, they had in mind making themselves 
adept at covering(protecting) themselves and wounding the enemy; and since the 
feigned arms were very heavy, the real ones afterwards seemed light. The Romans 
wanted their soldiers to wound (the enemy) by the driving of a point against him, 
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rather than by cutting (slashing), as much because such a blow was more fatal and had 
less defense against it, as also because it left less uncovered (unprotected)those who 
were wounding, making him more adept at repeating his attack, than by slashing. Do 
you not wonder that those ancients should think of these minute details, for they 
reasoned that where men had to come hand to hand (in battle), every little advantage 
is of the greatest importance; and I will remind you of that, because the writers say of 
this that I have taught it to you. Nor did the ancients esteem it a more fortunate thing 
in a Republic than to have many of its men trained in arms; for it is not the splendor 
of jewels and gold that makes the enemy submit themselves to you, but only the fear 
of arms. Moreover, errors made in other things can sometimes be corrected 
afterwards, but those that are made in war, as the punishment happens immediately, 
cannot be corrected. In addition to this, knowing how to fight makes men more 
audacious, as no one fears to do the things which appear to him he has been taught to 
do. The ancients, therefore, wanted their citizens to train in every warlike activity; and 
even had them throw darts against the pole heavier than the actual ones: which 
exercise, in addition to making men expert in throwing, also makes the arm more 
limber and stronger. They also taught them how to draw the bow and the sling, and 
placed teachers in charge of doing all these things: so that when (men) were selected 
to go to war, they were already soldiers in spirit and disposition. Nor did these remain 
to teach them anything else than to go by the orders and maintain themselves in them 
whether marching or combatting: which they easily taught by mixing themselves with 
them, so that by knowing how to keep (obey) the orders, they could exist longer in the 
army. 

COSIMO: 

Would you have them train this way now? 
FABRIZIO: 

Many of those which have been mentioned, like running wrestling, making them 
jump, making them work hard under arms heavier than the ordinary, making them 
draw the crossbow and the sling; to which I would add the light gun, a new instrument 
[as you know], and a necessary one. And I would accustom all the youth of my State 
to this training: but that part of them whom I have enrolled to fight, I would 
(especially) train with greater industry and more solicitude, and I would train them 
always on their free days. I would also desire that they be taught to swim, which is a 
very useful thing, because there are not always bridges at rivers, nor ships ready: so 
that if your army does not know how to swim, it may be deprived of many 
advantages, and many opportunities, to act well are taken away. The Romans, 
therefore, arranged that the young men be trained on the field of Mars, so that having 
the river Tiber nearby, they would be able after working hard in exercises on land to 
refresh themselves in the water, and also exercise them in their swimming. 

I would also do as the ancients and train those who fight on horseback: which is very 
necessary, for in addition to knowing how to ride, they would know how to avail 
themselves of the horse(in maneuvering him). And, therefore, they arranged horses of 
wood on which they straddled, and jumped over them armed and unarmed without 
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any help and without using their hands: which made possible that in a moment, and at 
a sign from the Captain, the cavalry to become as foot soldiers, and also at another 
sign, for them to be remounted. And as such exercises, both on foot and horseback, 
were easy at that time, so now it should not be difficult for that Republic or that 
Prince to put them in practice on their youth, as is seen from the experience of 
Western Cities, where these methods similar to these institutions are yet kept alive. 

They divide all their inhabitants into several parts, and assign one kind of arms of 
those they use in war to each part. And as they used pikes, halberds, bows, and light 
guns, they called them pikemen, halberdiers, archers, and gunners. It therefore 
behooved all the inhabitants to declare in what order they wanted to be enrolled. And 
as all, whether because of age or other impediment, are not fit for war (combat), they 
make a selection from each order and they call them the Giurati (Sworn Ones), who, 
on their free days, are obliged to exercise themselves in those arms in which they are 
enrolled: and each one is assigned his place by the public where such exercises are to 
be carried on, and those who are of that order but are not sworn, participate by 
(contributing)money for those expenses which are necessary for such exercises. That 
which they do, therefore, we can do, but our little prudence does not allow us to take 
up any good proceeding. 

From these exercises, it resulted that the ancients had good infantry, and that now 
those of the West have better infantry than ours, for the ancients exercised either at 
home as did those Republics, or in the armies as did those Emperors, for the reasons 
mentioned above. But we do not want to exercise at home, and we cannot do so in the 
field because they are not our subjects and we cannot obligate them to other exercises 
than they themselves want. This reason has caused the armies to die out first, and then 
the institutions, so that the Kingdoms and the Republics, especially the Italian, exist in 
such a weak condition today. 

But let us return to our subject, and pursuing this matter of training, I say, that it is not 
enough in undertaking good training to have hardened the men, made them strong, 
fast and dextrous, but it is also necessary to teach them to keep discipline, obey the 
signs, the sounds (of the bugle), and the voice of the Captain; to know when to stand, 
to retire, to go forward, and when to combat, to march, to maintain ranks; for without 
this discipline, despite every careful diligence observed and practiced, an army is 
never good. And without doubt, bold but undisciplined men are more weak than the 
timid but disciplined ones; for discipline drives away fear from men, lack of discipline 
makes the bold act foolishly. And so that you may better understand what will be 
mentioned below, you have to know that every nation has made its men train in the 
discipline of war, or rather its army as the principal part, which, if they have varied in 
name, they have varied little in the numbers of men involved, as all have comprised 
six to eight thousand men. This number was called a Legion by the Romans, a 
Phalanx by the Greeks, a Caterna by the Gauls. This same number, by the Swiss, who 
alone retain any of that ancient military umbrage, in our times is called in their 
language what in ours signifies a Battalion. It is true that each one is further 
subdivided into small Battaglia (Companies), and organized according to its purpose. 
It appears to me, therefore, more suitable to base our talk on this more notable name, 
and then according to the ancient and modern systems, arrange them as best as is 
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possible. And as the Roman Legions were composed of five or six thousand men, in 
ten Cohorts, I want to divide our Battalion into ten Companies, and compose it of six 
thousand men on foot; and assign four hundred fifty men to each Company, of whom 
four hundred are heavily armed and fifty lightly armed: the heavily armed include 
three hundred with shields and swords, and will be called Scudati (shield bearers), and 
a hundred with pikes, and will be called pikemen: the lightly armed are fifty infantry 
armed with light guns, cross-bows, halberds, and bucklers, and these, from an ancient 
name, are called regular(ordinary) Veliti: the whole ten Companies, therefore, come 
to three thousand shield bearers; a thousand ordinary pikemen, and one hundred fifty 
ordinary Veliti, all of whom comprise (a number of) four thousand five hundred 
infantry. And we said we wanted to make a Battalion of six thousand men; therefore it 
is necessary to add another one thousand five hundred infantry, of whom I would 
make a thousand with pikes, whom I will call extraordinary pikemen, (and five 
hundred light armed, whom I will call extraordinary Veliti): and thus my infantry 
would come [according as was said a little while ago] to be composed half of shield 
bearers and half among pikemen and other arms (carriers). In every Company, I 
would put in charge a Constable, four Centurions, and forty Heads of Ten, and in 
addition, a Head of the ordinary Veliti with five Heads of Ten. To the thousand 
extraordinary pikemen, I would assign three Constables, ten Centurions, and a 
hundred Heads ofTen: to the extraordinary Veliti, two Constables, five Centurions, 
and fifty Heads of Ten. I would also assign a general Head for the whole Battalion. I 
would want each Constable to have a distinct flag and (bugle) sound. 

Summarizing, therefore, a Battalion would be composed of ten Companies, of three 
thousand shield bearers, a thousand ordinary pikemen, a thousand extraordinary 
pikemen, five hundred ordinary Veliti, and five hundred extraordinary Veliti: thus 
they would come to be six thousand infantry, among whom there would be one 
thousand five hundred Heads of Ten, and in addition fifteen Constables, with fifteen 
Buglers and fifteen flags, fifty five Centurions, ten Captains of ordinary Veliti, and 
one Captain for the whole Battalion with its flag and Bugler. And I have knowingly 
repeated this arrangement many times, so that then, when I show you the methods for 
organizing the Companies and the armies, you will not be confounded. 

I say, therefore, that any King or Republic which would want to organize its subjects 
in arms, would provide them with these parties and these arms, and create as many 
battalions in the country as it is capable of doing: and if it had organized it according 
to the division mentioned above, and wanting to train it according to the orders, they 
need only to be trained Company by Company. And although the number of men in 
each of them could not be themselves provide a reasonably (sized) army, none the 
less, each man can learn to do what applies to him in particular, for two orders are 
observed in the armies: the one, what men ought to do in each Company: the other, 
what the Company ought to do afterwards when it is with others in an army: and those 
men who carry out the first, will easily observe the second: but without the first, one 
can never arrive at the discipline of the second. Each of these Companies, therefore, 
can by themselves learn to maintain(discipline in) their ranks in every kind and place 
of action, and then to know how to assemble, to know its (particular bugle)call, 
through which it is commanded in battle; to know how to recognize by it [as galleys 
do from the whistle] as to what they have to do, whether to stay put, or go forward, or 
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turn back, or the time and place to use their arms. So that knowing how to maintain 
ranks well, so that neither the action nor the placed is organizes them, they understand 
well the commands of the leader by means of the (bugle) calls, and knowing how to 
reassemble quickly, these Companies then can easily [as I have said], when many 
have come together, learn to do what each body of them is obligated to do together 
with other Companies in operating as a reasonably(sized) army. And as such a general 
practice also is not to be esteemed little, all the Battalions can be brought together 
once or twice in the years of peace, and give them a form of a complete army, training 
it for several days as if it should engage in battle, placing the front lines, the flanks, 
and auxiliaries in their(proper) places. 

And as a Captain arranges his army for the engagement either taking into account the 
enemy he sees, or for that which he does not see but is apprehensive of, the army 
ought to be trained for both contingencies, and instructed so that it can march and 
fight when the need arises; showing your soldiers how they should conduct 
themselves if they should be assaulted by this band or that. And when you instruct 
them to fight against an enemy they can see, show them how the battle is enkindled, 
where they have to retire without being repulsed, who has to take their places, what 
signs, what (bugle) calls, and what voice they should obey, and to practice them so 
with Companies and by mock attacks, that they have the desire for real battle. For a 
courageous army is not so because the men in it are courageous, but because the ranks 
are well disciplined;for if I am of the first line fighters, and being overcome, I know 
where I have to retire, and who is to take my place, I will always fight with courage 
seeing my succor nearby: If I am of the second line fighters, I would not be dismayed 
at the first line being pushed back and repulsed, for I would have presupposed it could 
happen, and I would have desired it in order to be he who, as it was not them, would 
give the victory to my patron. Such training is most necessary where a new army is 
created; and where the army is old (veteran), it is also necessary for, as the Romans 
show, although they knew the organization of their army from childhood, none the 
less, those Captains, before they came to an encounter with the enemy, continually 
exercised the min those disciplines. And Joseph in his history says, that the continual 
training of the Roman armies resulted in all the disturbance which usually goes on for 
gain in a camp, was of no effect in an engagement, because everyone knew how to 
obey orders and to fight by observing them. But in the armies of new men which you 
have to put together to combat at the time, or that you caused to be organized to 
combat in time, nothing is done without this training, as the Companies are different 
as in a complete army;for as much discipline is necessary, it must be taught with 
double the industry and effort to those who do not have it, and be maintained in those 
who have it, as is seen from the fact that many excellent Captains have tired 
themselves without any regard to themselves. 

COSIMO: 

And it appears to me that this discussion has somewhat carried you away, for while 
you have not yet mentioned the means with which Companies are trained, you have 
discussed engagements and the complete army. 
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FABRIZIO: 

You say the truth, and truly the reason is the affection I have for these orders, and the 
sorrow that I feel seeing that they are not put into action: none the less, have no fear, 
but I shall return to the subject. As I have told you, of first importance in the training 
of the Company is to knowhow to maintain ranks. To do this, it is necessary to 
exercise them in those orders, which they called Chiocciole (Spiralling). And as I told 
you that one of these Companies ought to consist of four hundred heavily armed 
infantry, I will stand on this number. They should, therefore, be arranged into eighty 
ranks (files), with five per file. Then continuing on either strongly or slowly, grouping 
them and dispersing them; which, when it is done, can be demonstrated better by 
deeds than by words: afterwards, it becomes less necessary, for anyone who is 
practiced in these exercises knows how this order proceeds, which is good for nothing 
else but to accustom the soldiers to maintain ranks. But let us come and put together 
one of those Companies. 

I say that these can be formed in three ways: the first and most useful is to make it 
completely massive and give it the form of two squares: the second is to make the 
square with a homed front: the third is to make it with a space in the center, which 
they call Piazza (plaza). The method of putting together the first form can be in two 
steps. The first is to have the files doubled, that is, that the second file enters the first, 
the fourth into the third, and sixth into the fifth, and so on in succession;so that where 
there were eighty files and five (men) per file, they become forty files and ten per file. 
Then make them double another time in the same manner, placing one file within the 
other, and thus they become twenty files of twenty men per file. This makes almost a 
square, for although there are so many men on one side (of the square) as the other, 
none the less, on the side of the front, they come together so that (the side of) one man 
touches the next; but on the other side (of the square) the men are distant at least two 
arm lengths from each other, so that the square is longer from the front to the back 
(shoulders), then from one side (flank) to the other. (So that the rectangle thus formed 
is called two squares). 

And as we have to talk often today of the parts in front, in the rear, and on the side of 
this Company, and of the complete army, you will understand that when I will say 
either head or front, I mean to say the part in front; when I say shoulder, the part 
behind (rear); when I say flanks, the parts on the side. 

The fifty ordinary Veliti of the company are not mixed in with the other files, but 
when the company is formed, they extend along its flanks. 

The other method of putting together (forming) the company is this; and because it is 
better than the first, I want to place in front of your eyes in detail how it ought to be 
organized. I believe you remember the number of men and the heads which compose 
it, and with what arms it is armed. The form, therefore, that this company ought to 
have is [as I have said] of twenty files, twenty men per file, five files of pikemen in 
front, and fifteen files of shield bearers on the shoulders (behind); two centurions are 
in front and two behind in the shoulders who have the office of those whom the 
ancients called Tergiduttori (Rear-leaders): The Constable, with the flag and bugler, is 
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in that space which is between the five files of pikemen and the fifteen of shield- 
bearers: there is one of the Captains of the Ten on every flank, so that each one is 
alongside his men, those who are on the left side of his right hand, those on the right 
side on his left hand. The fifty Veliti are on the flanks and shoulders (rear) of the 
company. If it is desired, now, that regular infantry be employed, this company is put 
together in this form, and it must organize itself thusly: Have the infantry be brought 
to eighty files, five per file, as we said a little while ago; leaving the Veliti at the head 
and on the tail (rear), even though they are outside this arrangement; and it ought to 
be so arranged that each Centurion has twenty files behind him on the shoulders, and 
those immediately behind every Centurion are five files of pikemen, and the 
remaining shield-bearers: the Constable, with his flag and bugler, is in that space that 
is between the pikemen and the shield-bearers of the second Centurion, and occupies 
the places of three shield-bearers: twenty of the Heads of Ten are on the Flanks of the 
first Centurion on the left hand, and twenty are on the flanks of the last Centurion on 
the right hand. And you have to understand, that the Head ofTen who has to guide 
(lead) the pikemen ought to have a pike, and those who guide the shield-bearers ought 
to have similar arms. 

The files, therefore, being brought to this arrangement, and if it is desired, by 
marching, to bring them into the company to form the head (front), you have to cause 
the first Centurion to stop with the first file of twenty, and the second to continue to 
march; and turning to the right (hand) he goes along the flanks of the twenty stopped 
files, so that he comes head-to-head with the other Centurion, where he too stops; and 
the third Centurion continues to march, also turning to the right (hand), and marches 
along the flanks of the stopped file so that he comes head-to-head with the other two 
Centurions; and when he also stops, the other Centurion follows with his file, also 
going to the right along the flanks of the stopped file, so that he arrives at the 
head(front) with the others, and then he stops; and the two Centurions who are alone 
quickly depart from the front and go to the rear of the company, which becomes 
formed in that manner and with those orders to the point which we showed a little 
while ago. The Veliti extend themselves along its flanks, according as they were 
disposed in the first method; which method is called Doubling by the straightline, and 
this last (method) is called Doubling by the flanks. 

The first method is easier, while this latter is better organized, and is more adaptable, 
and can be better controlled by you, for it must be carried out by the numbers, that 
from five you make ten, ten twenty, twenty forty: so that by doubling at your 
direction, you cannot make a front of fifteen, or twenty five or thirty or thirty five, but 
you must proceed to where the number is less. And yet, every day, it happens in 
particular situations, that you must make a front with six or eight hundred infantry, so 
that the doubling by the straight line will disarrange you: yet this(latter) method 
pleases me more, and what difficulty may exist, can be more easily overcome by the 
proper exercise and practice of it. 

I say to you, therefore, that it is more important than any thing to have soldiers who 
know how to form themselves quickly, and it is necessary in holding them in these 
Companies, to train them thoroughly, and have them proceed bravely forward or 
backward, to pass through difficult places without disturbing the order;for the soldiers 
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who know how to do this well, are experienced soldiers, and although they may have 
never met the enemy face to face, they can be called seasoned soldiers; and, on the 
contrary, those who do not know how to maintain this order, even if they may have 
been in a thousand wars, ought always to be considered as new soldiers. This applies 
in forming them when they are marching in small files: but if they are formed, and 
then become broken because of some accident that results either from the location or 
from the enemy, to reorganize themselves immediately is the important and difficult 
thing, in which much training and practice is needed, and in which the ancients placed 
much emphasis. It is necessary, therefore, to do two things: first, to have many 
countersigns in the Company: the other, always to keep this arrangement, that the 
same infantry always remain in the same file. For instance, if one is commanded to be 
in the second (file), he will afterwards always stay there, and not only in this same 
file, but in the same position (in the file); it is to be observed [as I have said] how 
necessary are the great number of countersigns, so that, coming together with other 
companies, it may be recognized by its own men. Secondly, that the Constable and 
Centurion have tufts of feathers on their head-dress different and recognizable, and 
what is more important, to arrange that the Heads of Ten be recognized. To which the 
ancients paid very much attention, that nothing else would do, but that they wrote 
numbers on their bucklers, calling then the first, second, third, fourth, etc. And they 
were not above content with this, but each soldier had to write on his shield the 
number of his file, and the number of his place assigned him in that file. The men, 
therefore, being thus countersigned(assigned), and accustomed to stay within these 
limits, if they should be disorganized, it is easy to reorganize them all quickly, for the 
flag staying fixed, the Centurions and Heads of Ten can judge their place by eye, and 
bring the left from the right, or the right from the left, with the usual distances 
between; the infantry guided by their rules and by the difference in countersigns, can 
quickly take their proper places, just as, if you were the staves of a barrel which you 
had first countersigned, I would wager you would put it (the barrel) back together 
with great ease, but if you had not so countersigned them (the staves), it is impossible 
to reassemble (the barrel). This system, with diligence and practice, can be taught 
quickly, and can be quickly learned, and once learned are forgotten with difficulty; for 
new men are guided by the old, and in time, a province which has such training, 
would become entirely expert in war. It is also necessary to teach them to turn in step, 
and do so when he should turn from the flanks and by the soldiers in the front, or from 
the front to the flanks or shoulders (rear). This is very easy, for it is sufficient only 
that each man turns his body toward the side he is commanded to, and the direction in 
which they turned becomes the front. It is true that when they turn by the flank, the 
ranks which turn go outside their usual area, because there is a small space between 
the breast to the shoulder, while from one flank to the other there is much space, 
which is all contrary to the regular formation of the company. Hence, care should be 
used in employing it. But this is more important and where more practice is needed, is 
when a company wants to turn entirely, as if it was a solid body. Here, great care and 
practice must be employed, for if it is desired to turn to the left, for instance, it is 
necessary that the left wing be halted, and those who are closer to the halted one, 
march much slower then those who are in the right wing and have to run;otherwise 
everything would be in confusion. 
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But as it always happens when an army marches from place to place, that the 
companies not situated in front, not having to combat at the front, or at the flanks or 
shoulders (rear), have to move from the flank or shoulder quickly to the front, and 
when such companies in such cases have the space necessary as we indicated above, it 
is necessary that the pikemen they have on that flank become the front, and the Heads 
of the Ten, Centurions, and Constables belonging to it relocate to their proper places. 
Therefore, in wanting to do this, when forming them it is necessary to arrange the 
eighty files of five per file, placing all the pikemen in the first twenty files, and 
placing five of the Heads of Ten (of it) in the front of them and five in the rear: the 
other sixty files situated behind are all shield-bearers, who total to three hundred. It 
should therefore be so arranged, that the first and last file of every hundred of Heads 
of Ten; the Constable with his flag and bugler be in the middle of the first hundred 
(century)of shield-bearers; and the Centurions at the head of every century. Thus 
arranged, when you want the pikemen to be on the left flank, you have to double 
them, century by century, from the right flank:if you want them to be on the right 
flank, you have to double them from the left. And thus this company turns with the 
pikemen on the flank, with the Heads of Ten on the front and rear, with the 
Centurions at the front of them, and the Constable in the middle. Which formation 
holds when going forward; but when the enemy comes and the time for the 
(companies) to move from the flanks to the front, it cannot be done unless all the 
soldiers face toward the flank where the pikemen are, and then the company is turned 
with its files and heads in that manner that was described above; for the Centurions 
being on the outside, and all the men in their places, the Centurions quickly enter 
them (the ranks)without difficulty. But when they are marching front wards, and have 
to combat in the rear, they must arrange the files so that, in forming the company, the 
pikes are situated in the rear; and to do this, no other order has to be maintained 
except that where, in the formation of the company ordinarily every Century has five 
files of pikemen in front, it now has them behind, but in all the other parts, observe 
the order that I have mentioned. 

COSIMO: 

You have said [if I remember well] that this method of training is to enable them to 
form these companies into an army, and that this training serves to enable them to be 
arranged within it. But if it should occur that these four hundred fifty infantry have to 
operate as a separate party, how would you arrange them? 

FABRIZIO: 

I will now guide you in judging where he wants to place the pikes, and who should 
carry them, which is not in any way contrary to the arrangement mentioned above, for 
although it may be the method that is observed when, together with other companies, 
it comes to an engagement, none the less, it is a rule that serves for all those methods, 
in which it should happen that you have to manage it. But in showing you the other 
two methods for arranging the companies, proposed by me, I will also better satisfy 
your question; for either they are never used, or they are used when the company is 
above, and not in the company of others. 
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And to come to the method of forming it with two horns (wings), I say, that you ought 
to arrange the eighty files at five per file in this way: place a Centurion in the middle, 
and behind him twenty five files that have two pikemen (each) on the left side, and 
three shield-bearers on the right: and after the first five, in the next twenty, twenty 
Heads of Ten be placed, all between the pikemen and shield-bearers, except that those 
(Heads) who carry pikes stay with the pikemen. Behind these twenty five files thusly 
arranged, another Centurion is placed who has fifteen files of shield-bearers behind 
him. After these, the Constable between the flag and the bugler, who also has behind 
him another fifteen files of shield-bearers. The third Centurion is placed behind these, 
and he has twenty five files behind him, in each of which are three shield-bearers on 
the left left side and two pikemen on the right: and after the first five files are twenty 
Heads of Ten placed between the pikemen and the shield-bearers. After these files, 
there is the fourth Centurion. If it is desired, therefore, to arrange these files to form a 
company with two horns(wings), the first Centurion has to be halted with the twenty 
five files which are behind him. The second Centurion then has to be moved with the 
fifteen shield-bearers who are on his rear, and turning to the right, and on the right 
flank of the twenty five files to proceed so far that he comes to the fifteen files, and 
here he halts. After, the Constable has to be moved with the fifteen files of shield 
bearers who are behind, and turning around toward the right, over by the right flank of 
the fifteen files which were moved first, marches so that he comes to their front, and 
here he halts. After, move the third Centurion with the twenty five files and with the 
fourth Centurion who is behind them, and turning to the right, march by the left flank 
of the last fifteen files of shield-bearers, and he does not halt until he is at the head of 
them, but continues marching up until the last files of twenty five are in line with the 
files behind. And, having done this, the Centurion who was Head of the first fifteen 
files of shield-bearers leaves the place where he was, and goes to there ar of the left 
angle. And thus he will turn a company of twenty five solid files, of twenty infantry 
per file, with two wings, on each side of his front, and there will remain a space 
between then, as much as would (be occupied by) by ten men side by side. The 
Captain will be between the two wings, and a Centurion in each corner of the wing. 
There will be two files of pikemen and twenty Heads of Ten on each flank. These two 
wings (serve to)hold between them that artillery, whenever the company has any with 
it, and the carriages. The Veliti have to stay along the flanks beneath the pikemen. 
But, in wanting to bring this winged(formed) company into the form of the piazza 
(plaza), nothing else need be done than to take eight of the fifteen files of twenty per 
file and place them between the points of the two horns (wings), which then from 
wings become the rear (shoulder) of the piazza(plaza). The carriages are kept in this 
plaza, and the Captain and the flag there, but not the artillery, which is put either in 
the front or along the flanks. These are the methods which can be used by a company 
when it has to pass by suspicious places by itself. None the less, the solid company, 
without wings and without the plaza, is best. But in wanting to make safe the 
disarmed ones, that winged one is necessary. 

The Swiss also have many forms of companies, among which they form one in the 
manner of a cross, as in the spaces between the arms, they keep their gunners safe 
from the attacks of the enemy. But since such companies are good in fighting by 
themselves, and my intention is to show how several companies united together 
combat with the enemy, I do not belabor myself further in describing it. 
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COSIMO: 

And it appears to me I have very well comprehended the method that ought to be 
employed in training the men in these companies, but [if I remember well] you said 
that in addition to the ten companies in a Battalion, you add a thousand extraordinary 
pikemen and four hundred extraordinary Veliti. Would you not describe how to train 
these? 

FABRIZIO: 

I would, and with the greatest diligence: and I would train the pikemen, group by 
group, at least in the formations of the companies, as the others; for I would serve 
myself of these more than of the ordinary companies, in all the particular actions, how 
to escort, to raid, and such things. But the Veliti I would train at home without 
bringing them together with the others, for as it is their office to combat brokenly (in 
the open, separately), it is not as necessary that they come together with the others or 
to train in common exercises, than to train them well in particular exercises. They 
ought, therefore, [as was said in the beginning, and now it appears to me laborious to 
repeat it] to train their own men in these companies so that they know how to 
maintain their ranks, know their places, return there quickly when either the evening 
or the location disrupts them; for when this is caused to be done, they can easily be 
taught the place the company has to hold and what its office should be in the armies. 
And if a Prince or a Republic works hard and puts diligence in these formations and in 
this training, it will always happen that there will be good soldiers in that country, and 
they will be superior to their neighbors, and will be those who give, and not receive, 
laws from other men. But [as I have told you]the disorder in which one exists, causes 
them to disregard and not to esteem these things, and, therefore, our training is not 
good: and even if there should be some heads or members naturally of virtue, they are 
unable to demonstrate it. 

COSIMO: 

What carriages would you want each of these companies to have? 
FABRIZIO: 

The first thing I would want is that the Centurions or the Heads of Ten should not go 
on horseback: and if the Constables want to ride mounted, I would want them to have 
a mule and nota horse. I would permit them two carriages, and one to each Centurion, 
and two to every three Heads of Ten, for they would quarter so many in each 
encampment, as we will narrate in its proper place. So that each company would have 
thirty six carriages, which I would have (them) to carry the necessary tents, cooking 
utensils, hatchets, digging bars, sufficient to make the encampment, and after that 
anything else of convenience. 
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COSIMO: 

I believe that Heads assigned by you in each of the companies are necessary: none the 
less, I would be apprehensive that so many commanders would be confusing. 

FABRIZIO: 

They would be so if I would refer to one, but as I refer to many, they make for order; 
actually, without those (orders), it would be impossible to control them, for a wall 
which inclines on every side would need many and frequent supports, even if they are 
not so strong, but if few, they must be strong, for the virtu of only one, despite its 
spacing, can remedy any ruin. And so it must be that in the armies and among every 
ten men there is one of more life, of more heart, or at least of more authority, who 
with his courage, with words and by example keeps the others firm and disposed to 
fight. And these things mentioned by me, as the heads, the flags, the buglers, are 
necessary in an army, and it is seen that we have all these in our (present day) armies, 
but no one does his duty. First, the Heads of Ten, in desiring that those things be done 
because they are ordered, it is necessary [as I have said] for each of them to have his 
men separate, lodge with them, go into action with them, stay in the ranks with them, 
for when they are in their places, they are all of mind and temperament to maintain 
their ranks straight and firm, and it is impossible for them to become disrupted, or if 
they become disrupted, do not quickly reform their ranks. But today, they do not serve 
us for anything other than to give them more pay than the others, and to have them do 
some particular thing. The same happens with the flags, for they are kept rather to 
make a beautiful show, than for any military use. But the ancients served themselves 
of it as a guide and to reorganize themselves, for everyone, when the flag was 
standing firm, knew the place that he had to be near his flag, and always returned 
there. He also knew that if it were moving or standing still, he had to move or halt. It 
is necessary in an army, therefore, that there be many bodies, and that each body have 
its own flag and its own guide; for if they have this, it needs must be they have much 
courage and consequently, are livelier. The infantry, therefore, ought to march 
according to the flag, and the flag move according to the bugle (call), which call, if 
given well, commands the army, which proceeding in step with those, comes to serve 
the orders easily. Whence the ancients having whistles(pipes), fifes, and bugles, 
controlled (modulated) them perfectly;for, as he who dances proceeds in time with the 
music, and keeping with it does not make a miss-step, so an army obedient in its 
movement to that call (sound), will not become disorganized. And, therefore, they 
varied the calls according as they wanted to enkindle or quiet, or firm the spirits of 
men. And as the sounds were various, so they named them variously. The Doric call 
(sound) brought on constancy, Frigio, fury (boldness): whence they tell, that 
Alexander being at table, and someone sounding the Frigio call, it so excited his spirit 
that he took up arms. It would be necessary to rediscover all these methods, and if this 
is difficult, it ought not at least to be (totally) put aside by those who teach the soldier 
to obey;which each one can vary and arrange in his own way, so long as with practice 
he accustoms the ears of his soldiers to recognize them. But today, no benefit is gotten 
from these sounds in great part, other than to make noise. 
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COSIMO: 

I would desire to learn from you, if you have ever pondered this with yourself, 
whence such baseness and disorganization arises, and such negligence of this training 
in our times? 

FABRIZIO: 

I will tell you willingly what I think. You know of the men excellent in war there have 
been many famed in Europe, few in Africa, and less in Asia. This results from (the 
fact that) these last two parts of the world have had a Principality or two, and few 
Republics; but Europe alone has had some Kingdoms and an infinite number of 
Republics. And men become excellent, and show their virtu, according as they are 
employed and recognized by their Prince, Republic, or King, whichever it may be. It 
happens, therefore, that where there is much power, many valiant men spring up, 
where there is little, few. In Asia, there are found Ninus, Cyrus, Artafersus, 
Mithradates, and very few others to accompany these. In Africa, there are noted 
[omitting those of ancient Egypt] Maximinius, Jugurtha, and those Captains who were 
raised by the Carthaginian Republic, and these are very few compared to those of 
Europe; for in Europe there are excellent men without number, and there would be 
many more, if there should be named together with them those others who have been 
forgotten by them alignity of the time, since the world has been more virtuous when 
there have been many States which have favored virtu, either from necessity or from 
other human passion. Few men, therefore, spring up in Asia, because, as that province 
was entirely subject to one Kingdom, in which because of its greatness there was 
indolence for the most part, it could not give rise to excellent men in business 
(activity). The same happened in Africa: yet several, with respect to the Carthaginian 
Republic, did arise. More excellent men come out of Republics than from Kingdoms, 
because in the former virtu is honored much of the time, in the Kingdom it is 
feared;whence it results that in the former, men of virtu are raised, in the latter they 
are extinguished. Whoever, therefore, considers the part of Europe, will find it to have 
been full of Republics and Principalities, which from the fear one had of the other, 
were constrained to keep alive their military organizations, and honor those who 
greatly prevailed in them. For in Greece, in addition to the Kingdom of the 
Macedonians, there were many Republics, and many most excellent men arose in 
each of them. In Italy, there were the Romans, the Samnites, the Tuscans, the 
Cisalpine Gauls. France and Germany were full of Republics and Princes. Spain, the 
very same. And although in comparison with the Romans, very few others were 
noted, it resulted from the malignity of the writers, who pursued fortune and to whom 
it was often enough to honor the victors. For it is not reasonable that among the 
Samnites and Tuscans, who fought fifty years with the Roman People before they 
were defeated, many excellent men should not have sprung up. And so likewise in 
France and Spain. But that virtu which the writers do not commemorate in particular 
men, they commemorate generally in the peoples, in which they exalt to the stars 
(skies) the obstinacy which existed in them in defending their liberty. It is true, 
therefore, that where there are many Empires, more valiant men spring up, and it 
follows, of necessity, that those being extinguished, little by little, virtu is 
extinguished, as there is less reason which causes men to become virtuous. And as the 
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Roman Empire afterwards kept growing, and having extinguished all the Republics 
and Principalities of Europe and Africa, and in greater part those of Asis, no other 
path to virtu was left, except Rome. Whence it resulted that men of virtu began to be 
few in Europe as in Asia, which virtu ultimately came to decline; for all the virtu 
being brought to Rome, and as it was corrupted, so almost the whole world came to be 
corrupted, and the Scythian people were able to come to plunder that Empire, which 
had extinguished the virtu of others, but did not know how to maintain its own. And 
although afterwards that Empire, because of the inundation of those barbarians, 
became divided into several parts, this virtu was not renewed: first, because a price is 
paid to recover institutions when they are spoiled; another, because the mode of living 
today, with regard to the Christian religion, does not impose that necessity to defend it 
that anciently existed, in which at the time men, defeated in war, were either put to 
death or remained slaves in perpetuity, where they led lives of misery: the conquered 
lands were either desolated or the inhabitants driven out, their goods taken away, and 
they were sent dispersed throughout the world, so that those overcome in war suffered 
every last misery. Men were terrified from the fear of this, and they kept their military 
exercises alive, and honored those who were excellent in them. But today, this fear in 
large part is lost, and few of the defeated are put to death, and no one is kept prisoner 
long, for they are easily liberated. The Citizens, although they should rebel a thousand 
times, are not destroyed, goods are left to their people, so that the greatest evil that is 
feared is a ransom; so that men do not want to subject themselves to dangers which 
they little fear. Afterwards, these provinces of Europe exist under very few Heads as 
compared to the past, for all of France obeys a King, all of Spain another, and Italy 
exists in a few parts; so that weak Cities defend themselves by allying themselves 
with the victors, and strong States, for the reasons mentioned, do not fear an ultimate 
ruin. 

COSIMO: 

And in the last twenty five years, many towns have been seen to be pillaged, and lost 
their Kingdoms; which examples ought to teach others to live and reassume some of 
the ancient orders. 

FABRIZIO: 

That is what you say, but if you would note which towns are pillaged, you would not 
find them to be the Heads(Chief ones) of the States, but only members: as is seen in 
the sacking of Tortona and not Milan, Capua and not Naples, Brescia and not Venice, 
Ravenna and not Rome. Which examples do not cause the present thinking which 
governs to change, rather it causes them to remain in that opinion of being able to 
recover themselves by ransom: and because of this, they do not want to subject 
themselves to the bother of military training, as it appears to them partly unnecessary, 
partly a tangle they do not understand. Those others who are slave, to whom such 
examples ought to cause fear, do not have the power of remedying (their situation), 
and those Princes who have lost the State, are no longer in time, and those who have 
(the State) do not have (military training) and those Princes who have lost the State, 
are no longer in time, and those who have (the State) do not have (military training) or 
want it; for they want without any hardship to remain (in power) through fortune, not 
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through their own virtu, and who see that, because there is so little virtu, fortune 
governs everything, and they want it to master them, not they master it. And that that 
which I have discussed is true, consider Germany, in which, because there are many 
Principalities and Republics, there is much virtu, and all that is good in our present 
army, depends on the example of those people, who, being completely jealous of their 
State [as they fear servitude, which elsewhere is not feared] maintain and honor 
themselves all us Lords. I want this to suffice to have said in showing the reasons for 
the present business according to my opinion. I do not know if it appears the same to 
you, or if some other apprehension should have risen from this discussion. 

COSIMO: 

None, rather I am most satisfied with everything. I desire above, returning to our 
principal subject, to learn from you how you would arrange the cavalry with these 
companies, and how many, how captained, and how armed. 

FABRIZIO: 

And it, perhaps, appears to you that I have omitted these, at which do not be 
surprized, for I speak little of them for two reasons: one, because this part of the army 
is less corrupt than that of the infantry, for it is not stronger than the ancient, it is on a 
par with it. However, a short while before, the method of training them has been 
mentioned. And as to arming them, I would arm them as is presently done, both as to 
the light cavalry as to the men-at-arms. But I would want the light cavalry to be all 
archers, with some light gunners among them, who, although of little use in other 
actions of war, are most useful in terrifying the peasants, and place them above a pass 
that is to be guarded by them, for one gunner causes more fear to them (the enemy) 
than twenty other armed men. And as to numbers, I say that departing from imitating 
the Roman army, I would have not less than three hundred effective cavalry for each 
battalion, of which I would want one hundred fifty to be men-at-arms, and a hundred 
fifty light cavalry; and I would give a leader to each of these parts, creating among 
them fifteen Heads of Ten per hand, and give each one a flag and a bugler. I would 
want that every ten men-at-arms have five carriages and every ten light cavalrymen 
two, which, like those of the infantry, should carry the tents, (cooking) utensils, 
hitches, poles, and in addition over the others, their tools. And do not think this is out 
of place seeing that men-at-arms have four horses at their service, and that such a 
practice is a corrupting one; for in Germany, it is seen that those men-at-arms are 
alone with their horses, and only every twenty have a cart which carries the necessary 
things behind them. The horsemen of the Romans were likewise alone: it is true that 
the Triari encamped near the cavalry and were obliged to render aid to it in the 
handling of the horses: this can easily be imitated by us, as will be shown in the 
distribution of quarters. That, therefore, which the Romans did, and that which the 
Germans do, we also can do; and in not doing it, we make a mistake. These 
cavalrymen, enrolled and organized together with a battalion, can often be assembled 
when the companies are assembled, and caused to make some semblance of attack 
among them, which should be done more so that they may be recognized among them 
than for any necessity. But I have said enough on this subject for now, and let us 
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descend to forming an army which is able to offer battle to the enemy, and hope to 
win it; which is the end for which an army is organized, and so much study put into it. 
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THIRD BOOK 

COSIMO: 

Since we are changing the discussion, I would like the questioner to be changed, so 
that I may not be held ta be presumptuous, which I have always censured in others. I, 
therefore, resign the speakership, and I surrender it to any of these friends of mine 
who want it. 

ZANOBI: 

It would be most gracious of you to continue:but since you do not want to, you ought 
at least to tell us which of us should succeed in your place. 

COSIMO: 

I would like to pass this burden on the Lord Fabrizio. 
FABRIZIO: 

I am content to accept it, and would like to follow the Venetian custom, that the 
youngest talks first;for this being an exercise for young men, I am persuaded that 
young men are more adept at reasoning, than they are quick to follow. 

COSIMO: 

It therefore falls to you LUIGI: and I am pleased with such a successor, as long as you 
are satisfied with such a questioner. 

FABRIZIO: 

I am certain that, in wanting to show how an army is well organized for undertaking 
an engagement, it would be necessary to narrate how the Greeks and the Romans 
arranged the ranks in their armies. None the less, as you yourselves are able to read 
and consider these things, through the medium of ancient writers, I shall omit many 
particulars, and will cite only those things that appear necessary for me to imitate, in 
the desire in our times to give some (part of) perfection to our army. This will be 
done, and, in time, I will show how an army is arranged for an engagement, how it 
faces a real battle, any how it can be trained in mock ones. The greatest mistake that 
those men make who arrange an army for an engagement, is to give it only one front, 
and commit it to only one onrush and one attempt(fortune). This results from having 
lost the method the ancients employed of receiving one rank into the other; for 
without this method, one cannot help the rank in front, or defend them, or change 
them by rotation in battle, which was practiced best by the Romans. In explaining this 
method, therefore, I want to tell how the Romans divided each Legion into three parts, 
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namely, the Astati, the Princeps, and the Triari; of whom the Astati were placed in the 
first line of the army in solid and deep ranks,(and) behind them were the Princeps, but 
placed with their ranks more open: and behind these they placed the Triari, and with 
ranks so sparse, as to be able, if necessary, to receive the Princeps and the Astati 
between them. In addition to these, they had slingers, bow-men (archers), and other 
lightly armed, who were not in these ranks, but were situated at the head of the army 
between the cavalry man the infantry. These light armed men, therefore, enkindled the 
battle, and if they won [which rarely happened], they pursued the victory: if they were 
repulsed, they retired by way of the flanks of the army, or into the intervals (gaps) 
provided for such a result, and were led back among those who were not armed: after 
this proceeding, the Astati came hand to hand with the enemy, and who, if they saw 
themselves being overcome, retired little by little through the open spaces in the ranks 
of the Princeps, and, together with them, renewed the fight. If these also were forced 
back, they all retired into the thin lines of the Triari, and all together, en masse, 
recommenced the battle; and if these were defeated, there was no other remedy, as 
there was no way left to reform themselves. The cavalry were on the flanks of the 
army, placed like two wings on a body, and they some times fought on horseback, and 
sometimes helped the infantry, according as the need required. This method of 
reforming themselves three times is almost impossible to surpass, as it is necessary 
that fortune abandon you three times, and that the enemy has so much virtu that he 
overcomes you three times. The Greeks, with their Phalanxes, did not have this 
method of reforming themselves, and although these had many ranks and Leaders 
within them, none the less, they constituted one body, or rather, one front. So that in 
order to help one another, they did not retire from one rank into the other, as the 
Romans, but one man took the place of another, which they did in this way. Their 
Phalanxes were (made up) of ranks, and supposing they had placed fifty men per rank, 
when their front came against the enemy, only the first six ranks of all of them were 
able to fight, because their lances, which they called Sarisse, were so long, that the 
points of the lances of those in the sixth rank reached past the front rank. When they 
fought, therefore, if any of the first rank fell, either killed or wounded, whoever was 
behind him in the second rank immediately entered into his place, and whoever was 
behind him in the third rank immediately entered into the place in the second rank 
which had become vacant, and thus successively all at once the ranks behind restored 
the deficiencies of those in front, so that the ranks were always remained complete, 
and no position of the combatants was vacant except in the last rank, which became 
depleted because there was no one in its rear to restore it. So that the injuries which 
the first rank suffered, depleted the last, and the first rank always remained complete; 
and thus the Phalanxes, because of their arrangement, were able rather to become 
depleted than broken, since the large(size of its) body made it more immobile. The 
Romans, in the beginning, also employed Phalanxes, and instructed their Legions in a 
way similar to theirs. Afterwards, they were not satisfied with this arrangement, and 
divided the Legion into several bodies; that is, into Cohorts and Maniples; for they 
judged [as was said a little while ago] that that body should have more life in it(be 
more active) which should have more spirit, and that it should be composed of several 
parts, and each regulate itself. The Battalions of the Swiss, in these times, employed 
all the methods of the Phalanxes, as much in the size and entirety of their 
organization, as in the method of helping one another, and when coming to an 
engagement they place the Battalions one on the flank of the other, or they place them 
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one behind the other. They have no way in which the first rank, if it should retire, to 
be received by the second, but with this arrangement, in order to help one another, 
they place one Battalion in front and another behind it to the right, so that if the first 
has need of aid, the latter can go forward and succor it. They put a third Battalion 
behind these, but distant a gun shot. This they do, because if the other two are 
repulsed, this (third) one can make its way forward, and the others have room in 
which to retire, and avoid the onrush of the one which is going forward; for a large 
multitude cannot be received (in the same way) as a small body, and, therefore, the 
small and separate bodies that existed in a Roman Legion could be so placed together 
as to be able to receive one another among themselves, and help each other easily. 
And that this arrangement of the Swiss is not as good as that of the ancient Romans is 
demonstrated by the many examples of the Roman Legions when they engaged in 
battle with the Greek Phalanxes, and the latter were always destroyed by the former, 
because the kinds of arms [as I mentioned before] and this method of reforming 
themselves, was not able to maintain the solidity of the Phalanx. With these examples, 
therefore, if I had to organize an army, I would prefer to retain the arms and the 
methods, partly of the Greek Phalanxes, partly of the Roman Legions; and therefore I 
have mentioned wanting in a Battalion two thousand pikes, which are the arms of the 
Macedonian Phalanxes, and three thousand swords and shield, which are the arms of 
the Romans. I have divided the Battalion into ten Companies, as the Romans 
(divided) the Legion into ten Cohorts. I have organized the Veliti, that is the light 
armed, to enkindle the battle, as they (the Romans did). And thus, as the arms are 
mixed, being shared by both nations and as also the organizations are shared, I have 
arranged that each company have five ranks of pikes (pikemen)in front, and the 
remainder shields (swordsmen with shields), in order to be able with this front to 
resist the cavalry, and easily penetrate the enemy companies on foot, and the enemy at 
the first encounter would meet the pikes, which I would hope would suffice to resist 
him, and then the shields (swordsmen) would defeat him. And if you would note the 
virtu of this arrangement, you will see all these arms will execute their office 
completely. First, because pikes are useful against cavalry, and when they come 
against infantry, they do their duty well before the battle closes in, for when they are 
pressed, they become useless. Whence the Swiss, to avoid this disadvantage, after 
every three ranks of pikemen place one of halberds, which, while it is not enough, 
gives the pikemen room (to maneuver). Placing, therefore, our pikes in the front and 
the shields (swordsmen) behind, they manage to resist the cavalry, and in enkindling 
the battle, lay open and attack the infantry: but when the battle closes in, and they 
become useless, the shields and swords take their place, who are able to take care of 
themselves in every strait. 

LUIGI: 

We now await with desire to learn how you would arrange the army for battle with 
these arms and with these organizations. 

FABRIZIO: 

I do not now want to show you anything else other than this. You have to understand 
that in a regular Roman army, which they called a Consular Army, there were not 
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more than two Legions of Roman Citizens, which consist of six hundred cavalry man 
about eleven thousand infantry. They also had as many more infantry and cavalry 
which were sent to them by their friends and confederates, which they divided into 
two parts, and they called one the right wing, and the other the left wing, and they 
never permitted this (latter) infantry to exceed the number of the infantry of the 
Legion. They were well content that the cavalry should be greater in number. With 
this army which consisted of twenty two thousand infantry and about two thousand 
cavalry effectives, a Consul undertook every action and went on every enterprise. And 
when it was necessary to face a large force, they brought together two Consuls with 
two armies. You ought also to note that ordinarily in all three of the principal 
activities in which armies engage, that is, marching, camping, and fighting, they place 
the Legion in the middle, because they wanted that virtu in which they should trust 
most should be greater unity, as the discussion of all these three activities will show 
you. Those auxiliary infantry, because of the training they had with the infantry of the 
Legion, were as effective as the latter, as they were disciplined as they were, and 
therefore they arranged them in a similar way when organizing(for) and engagement. 
Whoever, therefore, knows how they deployed the entire (army). Therefore, having 
told you how they divided a Legion into three lines, and how one line would receive 
the other, I have come to tell you how the entire army was organized for an 
engagement. 

If I would want, therefore, to arrange (an army for) an engagement in imitation of the 
Romans, just as they had two Legions, I would take two Battalions, and these having 
been deployed, the disposition of an entire Army would be known: for by adding 
more people, nothing else is accomplished than to enlarge the organization. I do not 
believe it is necessary that I remind you how many infantry there are in a Battalion, 
and that it has ten companies, and what Leaders there are per company, and what 
arms they have, and who are the ordinary (regular) pikemen and Veliti, and who the 
extraordinary, because a little while I distinctly told you, and I reminded you to 
commit it to memory as something necessary if you should want to understand all the 
other arrangements: and, therefore, I will come to the demonstration of the 
arrangement, without repeating these again. And it appears to me that ten Companies 
of a Battalion should be placed on the left flank, and the ten others of the other on the 
right. Those on the left should be arranged in this way. The five companies should be 
placed one alongside the other on the front, so that between one and the next there 
would be a space of four arm lengths which come to occupy an area of one hundred 
forty one arm lengths long, and forty wide. Behind these five Companies I would 
place three others, distant in a straightline from the first ones by forty arm lengths, 
two of which should come behind in a straight line at the ends of the five, and the 
other should occupy the space in the middle. Thus these three would come to occupy 
in length and width the same space as the five: but where the five would have a 
distance of four arm lengths between one another, this one would have thirty three. 
Behind these I would place the last two companies, also in a straightline behind the 
three, and distant from those three forty arm lengths, and I would place each of them 
behind the ends of the three, so that the space between them would be ninety one arm 
lengths. All of these companies arranged thusly would therefore cover (an area of) 
one hundred forty one arm lengths long and two hundred wide. The extraordinary 
pikemen I would extend along the flanks of these companies on the left side, distant 
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twenty arm lengths from it, creating a hundred forty three files of seven per file, so 
that they should cover the entire length of the ten companies arranged as I have 
previously described; and there would remain forty files for protecting the wagons 
and the unarmed people in the tail of the army, (and) assigning the Heads of Ten and 
the Centurions in their (proper) places: and, of the three Constables, I would put one 
at the head, another in the middle, and the third in the last file, who should fill the 
office of Tergiduttore, as the ancients called the one placed in charge of the rear of the 
Army. But returning to the head (van) of the Army I say, that I would place the 
extraordinary Veliti alongside the extraordinary pikemen, which, as you know, are 
five hundred, and would place them at a distance of forty arm lengths. On the side of 
these, also on the left hand; I would place the men-at-arms, and would assign them a 
distance of a hundred fifty arm lengths away. Behind these, the light cavalry, to whom 
I would assign the same space as the men-at-arms. The ordinary Veliti I would leave 
around their companies, who would occupy those spaces which I placed between one 
company and another, who would act to minister to those (companies)unless I had 
already placed them under the extraordinary pikemen;which I would do or not do 
according as it should benefit my plans. The general Head of all the Battalions I 
would place in that space that exists between the first and second order of companies, 
or rather at the head, and in that space with exists between the last of the first five 
companies and the extraordinary pikemen, according as it should benefit my plans, 
surrounded by thirty or sixty picked men, (and) who should know how to execute a 
commission prudently, and stalwartly resist an attack, and should also be in the 
middle of the buglers and flag carriers. This is the order in which I would deploy a 
Battalion on the left side, which would be the deployment of half the Army, and 
would cover an area five hundred and eleven arm lengths long and as much as 
mentioned above in width, not including the space which that part of the extraordinary 
pikemen should occupy who act as a shield for the unarmed men, which would be 
about one hundred arm lengths. The other Battalions I would deploy on the right side 
exactly in the same way as Ideployed those on the left, having a space of thirty arm 
lengths between our battalions and the other, in the head of which space I would place 
some artillery pieces, behind which would be the Captain general of the entire Army, 
who should have around him in addition to the buglers and flag carriers at least two 
hundred picked men, the greater portion on foot, among whom should be ten or more 
adept at executing every command, and should be so provided with arms and a horse 
as to be able to go on horseback or afoot as the needs requires. Ten cannon of the 
artillery of the Army suffice for the reduction of towns, which should not exceed fifty 
pounds per charge, of which in the field I would employ more in the defense of the 
encampment than in waging a battle, and the other artillery should all be rather often 
than fifteen pounds per charge. This I would place in front of the entire army, unless 
the country should be such that I could situate it on the flank in a safe place, where it 
should not be able to be attacked by the enemy. 

This formation of the Army thusly arranged, in combat, can maintain the order both of 
the Phalanxes and of the Roman Legions, because the pikemen are in front and all the 
infantry so arranged in ranks, that coming to battle with the enemy, and resisting him, 
they should be able to reform the first ranks from those behind according to the usage 
of the Phalanxes. On the other hand, if they are attacked so that they are compelled to 
break ranks and retire, they can enter into the spaces of the second company behind 
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them, and uniting with them, (and) en masse be able to resist and combat the enemy 
again: and if this should not be enough, they can in the same way retire a second time, 
and combat a third time, so that in this arrangement, as to combatting, they can reform 
according to both the Greek method, and the Roman. As to the strength of the Army, 
it cannot be arranged any stronger, for both wings are amply provided with both 
leaders and arms, and no part is left weak except that part behind which is unarmed, 
and even that part has its flanks protected by the extraordinary pikemen. Nor can the 
enemy assault it in any part where he will not find them organized, and the part in the 
back cannot be assaulted, because there cannot be an enemy who has so much power 
that he can assail every side equally, for it there is one, you don't have to take the field 
with him. But if he should be a third greater than you, and as well organized as you, if 
he weakens himself by assaulting you in several places, as soon as you defeat one 
part, all will go badly for him. If his cavalry should be greater than yours, be most 
assured, for the ranks of pikemen that gird you will defend you from every onrush of 
theirs, even if your cavalry should be repulsed. In addition to this, the Heads are 
placed on the side so that they are able easily to command and obey. And the spaces 
that exist between one company and the next one, and between one rank and the next, 
not only serve to enable one to receive the other, but also to provide a place for the 
messengers who go and come by order of the Captain. And as I told you before, as the 
Romans had about twenty thousand men in an Army, so too ought this one have: and 
as other soldiers borrowed their mode of fighting and the formation of their Army 
from the Legions, so too those soldiers that you assembled into your two Battalions 
would have to borrow their formation and organization. Having given an example of 
these things, it is an easy matter to initiate it: for if the army is increased either by two 
Battalions, or by as many men as are contained in them, nothing else has to be done 
than to double the arrangements, and where ten companies are placed on the left side, 
twenty are now placed, either by increasing or extending the ranks, according as the 
place or the enemy should command you. 

LUIGI: 

Truly, (my) Lord, I have so imagined this army, that I see it now, and have a desire to 
see it facing us, and not for anything in the world would I desire you to become 
Fabius Maximus, having thoughts of holding the enemy at bay and delaying the 
engagement, for I would say worse of you, than the Roman people said of him. 

FABRIZIO: 

Do not be apprehensive. Do you not hear the artillery? Ours has already fired, but 
harmed the enemy little;and the extraordinary Veliti come forth from their places 
together with the light cavalry, and spread out, and with as much fury and the loudest 
shouts of which they are capable, assault the enemy, whose artillery has fired one 
time, and has passed over the heads of our infantry without doing them an injury. And 
as it is not able to fire a second time, our Veliti and cavalry have already seized it, and 
to defend it, the enemy has moved forward, so that neither that of friend or enemy can 
perform its office. You see with what virtu our men fight, and with what discipline 
they have become accustomed because of the training they have had, and from the 
confidence they have in the Army, which you see with their stride, and with the men- 
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at-arms alongside, in marching order, going to rekindle the battle with the adversary. 
Your see our artillery, which to make place for them, and to leave the space free, has 
retired to the place from which the Veliti went forth. You see the Captain who 
encourages them and points out to them certain victory. You see the Veliti and light 
cavalry have spread out and returned to the flanks of the Army, in order to see if they 
can cause any injury to the enemy from the flanks. Look, the armies are facing each 
other: watch with what virtu they have withstood the onrush of the enemy, and with 
what silence, and how the Captain commands the men-at-arms that they should resist 
and not attack, and do not detach themselves from the ranks of the infantry. You see 
how our light cavalry are gone to attack a band of enemy gunners who wanted to 
attach by the flank, any how the enemy cavalry have succored them, so that, caught 
between the cavalry of the one and the other, they cannot fire, and retire behind their 
companies. You see with what fury our pikemen attack them, and how the infantry is 
already so near each other that they can no longer manage their pikes: so that, 
according to the discipline taught by us, our pikemen retire little by little among the 
shields (swordsmen). Watch how in this (encounter), so great an enemy band of men- 
at-arms has pushed back our men-at-arms on the left side and how ours, according to 
discipline, have retired under the extraordinary pikemen, and having reformed the 
front with their aid, have repulsed the adversary, and killed a good part of them. In 
fact all the ordinary pikemen of the first company have hidden themselves among the 
ranks of the shields (swordsmen), and having left the battle to the swordsmen, who, 
look with what virtu, security, and leisure, kill the enemy. Do you not see that, when 
fighting, the ranks are so straitened, that they can handle the swords only with much 
effort? Look with what hurry the enemy moves; for, armed with the pike and their 
swords useless [the one because it is too long, the other because of finding the enemy 
too greatly armed], in part they fall dead or wounded, in part they flee. See them flee 
on the right side. They also flee on the left. Look, the victory is ours. Have we not 
won an engagement very happily? But it would have been won with greater felicity if 
I should have been allowed to put them in action. And see that it was not necessary to 
avail ourselves of either the second or third ranks, that our first line was sufficient to 
overcome them. In this part, I have nothing else to tell you, except to dissolve any 
doubts that should arise in you. 

LUIGI: 

You have won this engagement with so much fury, that I am astonished, and in fact so 
stupefied, that I do not believe I can well explain if there is any doubt left in my mind. 
Yet, trusting in your prudence, I will take courage to say that I intend. Tell me first, 
why did you not let your artillery fire more than one time? and why did you have 
them quickly retire within the army, nor afterward make any other mention of them? 
It seems to me also that you pointed the enemy artillery high, and arranged it so that it 
should be of much benefit to you. Yet, if it should occur [and I believe it happens 
often] that the lines are pierced, what remedy do you provide? And since I have 
commenced on artillery, I want to bring up all these questions so as not to have to 
discuss it any more. I have heard many disparage the arms and the organization of the 
ancient Armies, arguing that today they could do little, or rather how useless they 
would be against the fury of artillery, for these are superior to their arms and break the 
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ranks, so that it appears to them to be madness to create an arrangement that cannot be 
held, and to endure hardship in carrying a weapon that cannot defend you. 

FABRIZIO: 

This question of yours has need [because it has so many items] of a long answer. It is 
true that I did not have the artillery fire more than one time, and because of it one 
remains in doubt. The reason is, that it is more important to one to guard against being 
shot than shooting the enemy. You must understand that, if you do not want the 
artillery to injure you, it is necessary to stay where it cannot reach you, or to put 
yourself behind a wall or embankment. Nothing else will stop it; but it is necessary for 
them to be very strong. Those Captains who must make an engagement cannot remain 
behind walls or embankments, nor can they remain where it may reach them. They 
must, therefore, since they do not have a way of protecting themselves, find one by 
which they are injured less; nor can they do anything other than to undertake it 
quickly. The way of doing this is to go find it quickly and directly, not slowly or en 
masse; for, speed does not allow them to shoot again, and because the men are 
scattered, they can injure only a few of them. A band of organized men cannot do this, 
because if they march in a straight line, they become disorganized, and if they scatter, 
they do not give the enemy the hard work to rout them, for they have routed 
themselves. And therefore I would organize the Army so that it should be able to do 
both; for having placed a thousand Veliti in its wings, I would arrange, that after our 
artillery had fired, they should issue forth together with the light cavalry to seize the 
enemy artillery. And therefore I did not have my artillery fire again so as not to give 
the enemy time, for you cannot give me time and take it from others. And for that, the 
reason I did not have it fired a second time, was not to allow it to be fired 
first;because, to render the enemy artillery useless, there is no other remedy than to 
assault it; which, if the enemy abandons it, you seize it; if they want to defend it, it is 
necessary that they leave it behind, so that in the hands of the enemy or of friends, it 
cannot be fired. I believe that, even without examples, this discussion should be 
enough for you, yet, being able to give you some from the ancients, I will do so. 
Ventidius, coming to battle with the Parthians, the virtu of whom (the latter) in great 
part consisted in their bows and darts, be allowed them to come almost under his 
encampments before he led the Army out, which he only did in order to be able to 
seize them quickly and not give them time to fire. Caesar in Gaul tells, that in coming 
to battle with the enemy, he was assaulted by them with such fury, that his men did 
not have time to draw their darts according to the Roman custom. It is seen, therefore, 
that, being in the field, if you do not want something fired from a distance to injure 
you, there is no other remedy than to be able to seize it as quickly as possible. 
Another reason also caused me to do without firing the artillery, at which you may 
perhaps laugh, yet I do not judge it is to be disparaged. And there is nothing that 
causes greater confusion in an Army than to obstruct its vision, whence most stalwart 
Armies have been routed for having their vision obstructed either by dust or by the 
sun. There is also nothing that impedes the vision than the smoke which the artillery 
makes when fired: I would think, therefore, that it would be more prudent to let the 
enemy blind himself, than for you to go blindly to find him. I would, therefore, not 
fire, or [as this would not be approved because of the reputation the artillery has] I 
would put it in the wings of the Army, so that firing it, its smoke should not blind the 
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front of what is most important of our forces. And that obstructing the vision of the 
enemy is something useful, can be adduced from the example of Epaminondas, who, 
to blind the enemy Army which was coming to engage him, had his light cavalry run 
in front of the enemy so that they raised the dust high, and which obstructed their 
vision, and gave him the victory in the engagement. As to it appearing to you that I 
aimed the shots of artillery in my own manner, making it pass over the heads of the 
infantry, I reply that there are more times, and without comparison, that the heavy 
artillery does not penetrate the infantry than it does, because the infantry lies so low, 
and they (the artillery) are so difficult to fire, that any little that you raise them, 
(causes) them to pass over the heads of the infantry, and if you lower them, they 
damagethe ground, and the shot does not reach them (the infantry). Also, the 
unevenness of the ground saves them, for every little mound or height which exists 
between the infantry and it (the artillery), impedes it. And as to cavalry, and 
especially men-at-arms, because they are taller and can more easily be hit, they can be 
kept in the rear (tail) of the Army until the time the artillery has fired. It is true that 
often they injure the smaller artillery and the gunners more that the latter (cavalry), to 
which the best remedy is to come quickly to grips (hand to hand): and if in the first 
assault some are killed [as some always do die] a good Captain and a good Army do 
not have to fear an injury that is confined, but a general one; and to imitate the Swiss, 
who never shun an engagement even if terrified by artillery, but rather they punish 
with the capital penalty those who because of fear of it either break ranks or by their 
person give the sign of fear. I made them [once it had been fired] to retire into the 
Army because it left the passage free to the companies. No other mention of it was 
made, as something useless, once the battle was started. 

You have also said in regard to the fury of this instrument that many judge the arms 
and the systems of the ancients to be useless, and it appears from your talk that the 
modems have found arms and systems which are useful against the artillery. If you 
know this, I would be pleased for you to show it to me, for up to now I do not know 
of any that have been observed, nor do I believe any can be found. So that I would 
like to learn from those men for what reasons the soldiers on foot of our times wear 
the breastplate or the corselet of iron, and those on horseback go completely covered 
with armor, since, condemning the ancient armor as useless with respect to artillery, 
they ought also to shun these. I would also like to learn for what reason the Swiss, in 
imitation of the ancient systems, for a close (pressed) company of six or eight 
thousand infantry, and for what reason all the others have imitated them, bringing the 
same dangers to this system because of the artillery as the others brought which had 
been imitated from antiquity. I believe that they would not know what to answer; but 
if you asked the soldiers who should have some experience, they would answer, first 
that they go armed because, even if that armor does not protect them from the 
artillery, it does every other injury inflicted by an enemy, and they would also answer 
that they go closely together as the Swiss in order to be better able to attack the 
infantry, resist the cavalry, and give the enemy more difficulty in routing them. So 
that it is observed that soldiers have to fear many other things besides the artillery, 
from which they defend themselves with armor and organization. From which it 
follows that as much as an Army is better armed, and as much as its ranks are more 
serrated and more powerful, so much more is it secure. So that whoever is of the 
opinion you mentioned must be either of little prudence, or has thought very little on 
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this matter; for if we see the least part of the ancient way of arming in use today, 
which is the pike, and the least part of those systems, which are the battalions of the 
Swiss, which do us so much good, and lend so much power to our Armies, why 
shouldn't we believe that the other arms and other systems that they left us are also 
useful? Moreover, if we do not have any regard for the artillery when we place 
ourselves close together, like the Swiss, what other system than that can make us 
afraid? inasmuch as there is no other arrangement that can make us afraid than that of 
being pressed together. In addition to this, if the enemy artillery does not frighten me 
when I lay siege to a town, where he may injure me with great safety to himself, and 
where I am unable to capture it as it is defended from the walls, but can stop him only 
with time with my artillery, so that he is able to redouble his shots as he wishes, why 
do I have to be afraid of him in the field where I am able to seize him quickly?So that 
I conclude this, that the artillery, according to my opinion, does not impede anyone 
who is able to use the methods of the ancients, and demonstrate the ancient virtu. And 
if I had not talked another time with you concerning this instrument, I would extend 
myself further, but I want to return to what I have now said. 

LUIGI: 

We are able to have a very good understanding since you have so much discoursed 
about artillery, and in sum, it seems to me you have shown that the best remedy that 
one has against it when he is in the field and having an Army in an encounter, is to 
capture it quickly. Upon which, a doubt rises in me, for it seems to me the enemy can 
so locate it on a side of his army from which he can injure you, and would be so 
protected by the other sides, that it cannot be captured. You have [if you will 
remember] in your army's order for battle, created intervals of four arm lengths 
between one company and the next, and placed twenty of the extraordinary pikemen 
of the company there. If the enemy should organize his army similarly to yours, and 
place his artillery well within those intervals, I believe that from here he would be 
able to injure you with the greatest safety to himself, for it would not be possible to 
enter among the enemy forces to capture it. 

FABRIZIO: 

You doubt very prudently, and I will endeavor either to resolve the doubt, or to give 
you a remedy. I have told you that these companies either when going out or when 
fighting are continually in motion, and by nature always end up close together, so that 
if you make the intervals small, in which you would place the artillery, in a short time, 
they would be so closed up that the artillery can no longer perform its function: if you 
make them large to avoid this danger, you incur a greater, so that, because of those 
intervals, you not only give the enemy the opportunity to capture your artillery, but to 
rout you. But you have to know that it is impossible to keep the artillery between the 
ranks, especially those that are mounted on carriages, for the artillery travel in one 
direction, and are fired in the other, so that if they are desired to be fired while 
travelling, it is necessary before they are fired that they be turned, and when they are 
being turned they need so much space, that fifty carriages of artillery would disrupt 
every Army. It is necessary, therefore, to keep them outside the ranks where they can 
be operated in the manner which we showed you a short time ago. But let us suppose 
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they can be kept there, and that a middle way can be found, and of a kind which, 
when closed together, should not impede the artillery, yet not be so open as to provide 
a path for the enemy, I say that this is easily remedied at the time of the encounter by 
creating intervals in your army which give a free path for its shots, and thus its fury 
will be useless. Which can be easily done, because the enemy, if it wants its artillery 
to be safe, must place it in the end portions of the intervals, so that its shots, if they 
should not harm its own men, must pass in a straight line, and always in the same line, 
and, therefore, by giving them room, can be easily avoided. Because this is a general 
rule, that you must give way to those things which cannot be resisted, as the ancients 
did to the elephants and chariots with sickles. I believe, rather I am more than certain, 
that it must appear to you that I prepared and won an engagement in my own manner; 
none the less, I will repeat this, if what I have said up to now is now enough, that it 
would be impossible for an Army thus organized and armed not to overcome, at the 
first encounter, every other Army organized as modem Armies are organized, which 
often, unless they have shields(swordsmen), do not form a front, and are of an 
unarmed kind, which cannot defend themselves from a near-by enemy; and so 
organized that, that if they place their companies on the flanks next to each other, not 
having a way of receiving one another, they cause it to be confused, and apt to be 
easily disturbed. And although they give their Armies three names, and divide them 
into three ranks, the Vanguard, the Company (main body) and the Rearguard, none 
the less, they do not serve for anything else than to distinguish them in marching and 
in their quarters: but in an engagement, they are all pledged to the first attack and 
fortune. 

LUIGI: 

I have also noted that in making your engagement, your cavalry was repulsed by the 
enemy cavalry, and that it retired among the extraordinary pikemen, whence it 
happened that with their aid, they withstood and repulsed the enemy in the rear. I 
believe the pikemen can withstand the cavalry, as you said, but not a large and strong 
Battalion, as the Swiss do, which, in your Army, have five ranks of pikemen at the 
head, and seven on the flank, so that I do not know how they are able to withstand 
them. 

FABRIZIO: 

Although I have told you that six ranks were employed in the Phalanxes of Macedonia 
at one time, none the less, you have to know that a Swiss Battalion, if it were 
composed often thousand tanks could not employ but four, or at most five, because 
the pikes are nine arm lengths long and an arm length and a half is occupied by the 
hands; whence only seven and a half arm lengths of the pike remain to the first rank. 
The second rank, in addition to what the hand occupies, uses up an arm's length of the 
space that exists between one rank and the next; so that not even six arm lengths of 
pike remain of use. For the same reasons, these remain four and one half arm lengths 
to the third rank, three to the fourth, and one and a half to the fifth. The other ranks 
are useless to inflict injury; but they serve to replace the first ranks, as we have said, 
and serve as reinforcements for those (first) five ranks. If, therefore, five of their ranks 
can control cavalry, why cannot five of ours control them, to whom five ranks behind 
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them are also not lacking to sustain them, and give the same support, even though 
they do not have pikes as the others do? And if the ranks of extraordinary pikemen 
which are placed along the flanks seem thin to you, they can be formed into a square 
and placed by the flank of the two companies which I place in the last ranks of the 
army, from which place they would all together be able easily to help the van and the 
rear of the army, and lend aid to the cavalry according as their need may require. 

LUIGI: 

Would you always use this form of organization, when you would want to engage in 
battle? 

FABRIZIO: 

Not in every case, for you have to vary the formation of the army according to the 
fitness of the site, the kind and numbers of the enemy, which will be shown before 
this discussion is furnished with an example. But this formation that is given here, not 
so much because it is stronger than others, which is in truth very strong, as much 
because from it is obtained a rule and a system, to know how to recognize the manner 
of organization of the others; for every science has its generations, upon which, in 
good part, it is based. One thing only, I would remind you, that you never organize an 
army so that whoever fights in the van cannot be helped by those situated behind, 
because whoever makes this error renders useless the great part of the army, and if 
any virtu is eliminated, he cannot win. 

LUIGI: 

And on this part, some doubt has arisen in me. I have seen that in the disposition of 
the companies you form the front with five on each side the center with three, and the 
rear with two; and I would believe that it should be better to arrange them oppositely, 
because I think that an army can be routed with more difficulty, for whoever should 
attack it, the more he should penetrate into it, so much harder would he find it: but the 
arrangement made by you appears to me results, that the more one enters into it, the 
more he finds it weak. 

FABRIZIO: 

If you would remember that the Triari, who were the third rank of the Roman 
Legions, were not assigned more than six hundred men, you would have less doubt, 
when you leave that they were placed in the last ranks, because you will see that I 
(motivated by this example) have placed two companies in the last ranks, which 
comprise nine-hundred infantry; so that I come to err rather with the Roman people in 
having taken away too many, than few. And although this example should suffice, I 
want to tell you the reasons, which is this. The first front(line) of the army is made 
solid and dense because it has to withstand the attack of the enemy, and does not have 
to receive any friends into it, and because of this, it must abound in men, for few men 
would make it weak both from their sparseness and their numbers. But the second 
line, because it has to relieve the friends from the first who have withstood the enemy, 
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must have large intervals, and therefore must have a smaller number than the first; for 
if it should be of a greater or equal number, it would result in not leaving any 
intervals, which would cause disorder, or if some should be left, it would extend 
beyond the ends of those in front, which would make the formation of the army 
incomplete (imperfect). And what you say is not true, that the more the enemy enters 
into the Battalions, the weaker he will find them; for the enemy can never fight with 
the second line, if the first one is not joined up with it: so that he will come to find the 
center of the Battalion stronger and not weaker, having to fight with the first and 
second(lines) together. The same thing happens if the enemy should reach the third 
line, because here, he will not only have to fight with two fresh companies, but with 
the entire Battalion. And as this last part has to receive more men, its spaces must be 
larger, and those who receive them lesser in number. 

LUIGI: 

And I like what you have said; but also answer me this. If the five companies retire 
among the second three, and afterwards, the eight among the third two, does it not 
seem possible that the eight come together then the ten together, are able to crowd 
together, whether they are eight or ten, into the same space which the five occupied. 

FABRIZIO: 

The first thing that I answer is, that it is not the same space; for the five have four 
spaces between them, which they occupy when retiring between one Battalion and the 
next, and that which exists between the three or the two: there also remains that space 
which exists between the companies and the extraordinary pikemen, which spaces are 
all made large. There is added to this whatever other space the companies have when 
they are in the lines without being changed, for, when they are changed, the ranks are 
either compressed or enlarged. They become enlarged when they are so very much 
afraid, that they put themselves in flight: they become compressed when they become 
so afraid, that they seek to save themselves, not by flight, but by defense;so that in 
this case, they would compress themselves, and not spread out. There is added to this, 
that the five ranks of pikemen who are in front, once they have started the battle, have 
to retire among their companies in the rear (tail) of the army to make place for the 
shield-bearers (swordsmen) who are able to fight: and when they go into the tail of the 
army they can serve whoever the captain should judge should employ them well, 
whereas in the front, once the fight becomes mixed, they would be completely 
useless. And therefore, the arranged spaces come to be very capacious for the 
remaining forces. But even if these spaces should not suffice, the flanks on the side 
consist of men and not walls, who, when they give way and spread out, are able to 
create a space of such capacity, which should be sufficient to receive them. 

LUIGI: 

The ranks of the extraordinary pikemen, which you place on the flank of the army 
when the first company retires into the second, do you want them to remain firm, and 
become as two wings of the army or do you also want them to retire with the 
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company. Which, if they have to do this, I do not see how they can, as they do not 
have companies behind them with wide intervals which would receive them. 

FABRIZIO: 

If the enemy does not fight them when he faces the companies to retire, they are able 
to remain firm in their ranks, and inflict injury on the enemy on the flank since the 
first companies had retired: but if they should also fight them, as seems reasonable, 
being so powerful as to be able to force the others to retire, they should cause them 
also to retire. Which they are very well able to do, even though they have no one 
behind who should receive them, for from the middle forward they are able to double 
on the right, one file entering into the other in the manner we discussed when we 
talked of the arrangement for doubling themselves. It is true, that when doubling, they 
should want to retire behind, other means must be found than that which I have shown 
you, since I told you that the second rank had to enter among the first, the fourth 
among the third, and so on little by little, and in this case, it would not be begun from 
the front, but from the rear, so that doubling the ranks, they should come to retire to 
the rear, and not to turn in front. But to reply to all of that, which (you have asked) 
concerning this engagement as shown by me, it should be repeated, (and) I again say 
that I have so organized this army, and will (again) explain this engagement to you for 
two reasons: one, to show you how it (the army) is organized: the other, to show you 
how it is trained. As to the systems, I believe you all most knowledgeable. As to the 
army, I tell you that it may often be put together in this form, for the Heads are taught 
to keep their companies in this order: and because it is the duty of each individual 
soldier to keep (well)the arrangement of each company, and it is the duty of each 
Head to keep (well) those in each part of the Army, and to know well how to obey the 
commands of the general Captain. They must know, therefore, how to join one 
company with another, and how to take their places instantly: and therefore, the 
banner of each company must have its number displayed openly, so that they may be 
commanded, and the Captain and the soldiers will more readily recognize that 
number. The Battalions ought also to be numbered, and have their number on their 
principal banner. One must know, therefore, what the number is of the Battalion 
placed on the left or right wing, the number of those placed in the front and the center, 
and soon for the others. I would want also that these numbers reflect the grades of 
positions in the Army. For instance, the first grade is the Head of Ten, the second is 
the head of fifty ordinary Veliti, the third the Centurion, the fourth the head of the first 
company, the fifth that of the second (company), the sixth of the third, and so on up to 
the tenth Company, which should be in the second place next to the general Captain 
of the Battalion; nor should anyone arrive to that Leadership, unless he had (first) 
risen through all these grades. And, as in addition to these Heads, there are the three 
Constables (in command) of the extraordinary pikemen, and the two of the 
extraordinary Veliti, I would want them to be of the grade of Constable of the first 
company, nor would I care if they were men of equal grade, as long as each of them 
should vie to be promoted to the second company. Each one of these Captains, 
therefore, knowing where his Company should be located, of necessity it will follow 
that, at the sound of the trumpet, once the Captain's flag was raised, all of the Army 
would be in its proper places. And this is the first exercise to which an Army ought to 
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become accustomed, that is, to assemble itself quickly: and to do this, you must 
frequently each day arrange them and disarrange them. 

LUIGI: 

What signs would you want the flags of the Army to have, in addition to the number? 
FABRIZIO: 

I would want the one of the general Captain to have the emblem of the Army: all the 
others should also have the same emblem, but varying with the fields, or with the 
sign, as it should seem best to the Lord of the Army, but this matters little, so long as 
their effect results in their recognizing one another. 

But let us pass on to another exercise in which an army ought to be trained, which is, 
to set it in motion, to march with a convenient step, and to see that, while in motion, it 
maintains order. The third exercise is, that they be taught to conduct themselves as 
they would afterwards in an engagement; to fire the artillery, and retire it; to have the 
extraordinary Veliti issue forth, and after a mock assault, have them retire; have the 
first company, as if they were being pressed, retire within the intervals of the second 
(company), and then both into the third, and from here each one return to its place; 
and so to accustom them in this exercise, that it become understood and familiar to 
everyone, which with practice and familiarity, will readily be learned. The fourth 
exercise is that they be taught to recognize commands of the Captain by virtue of his 
(bugle) calls and flags, as they will understand, without other command, the 
pronouncements made by voice. And as the importance of the commands depends on 
the(bugle) calls, I will tell you what sounds (calls) the ancients used. According as 
Thucydides affirms, whistles were used in the army of the Lacedemonians, for they 
judged that its pitch was more apt to make their Army proceed with seriousness and 
not with fury. Motivated by the same reason, the Carthaginians, in their first assault, 
used the zither. Alliatus, King of the Lydians, used the zither and whistles in war; but 
Alexander the Great and the Romans used horns and trumpets, like those who thought 
the courage of the soldiers could be increased by virtue of such instruments, and cause 
them to combat more bravely. But just as we have borrowed from the Greek and 
Roman methods in equipping our Army, so also in choosing sounds should we serve 
ourselves of the customs of both those nations. I would, therefore, place the trumpets 
next to the general Captain, as their sound is apt not only to inflame the Army, but to 
be heard over every noise more than any other sound. I would want that the other 
sounds existing around the Constables and Heads of companies to be (made by) small 
drums and whistles, sounded not as they are presently, but as they are customarily 
sounded at banquets. I would want, therefore, for the Captain to use the trumpets in 
indicating when they should stop or go forward or turn back, when they should fire 
the artillery, when to move the extraordinary Veliti, and by changes in these sounds 
(calls) point out to the Army all those moves that generally are pointed out; and those 
trumpets afterwards followed by drums. And, as training in these matters are of great 
importance, I would follow them very much in training your Army. As to the cavalry, 
I would want to use the same trumpets, but of lower volume and different pitch of 
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sounds from those of the Captain. This is all that occurs to me concerning the 
organization and training of the Army. 

LUIGI: 

I beg you not to be so serious in clearing up another matter for me: why did you have 
the light cavalry and the extraordinary Veliti move with shouts and noise and fury 
when they attacked, but they in rejoining the Army you indicated the matter was 
accomplished with great silence: and as I do not understand the reason for this fact, I 
would desire you to clarify it for me. 

FABRIZIO: 

When coming to battle, there have been various opinions held by the ancient 
Captains, whether they ought either to accelerate the step (of the soldiers) by sounds, 
or have them go slowly in silence. This last manner serves to keep the ranks firmer 
and have them understand the commands of the Captain bettenthe first serves to 
encourage the men more. And, as I believe consideration ought to be given to both 
these methods, I made the former move with sound, and the latter in silence. And it 
does not seem to me that in any case the sounds are planned to be continuous, for they 
would impede the commands, which is a pernicious thing. Nor is it reasonable that the 
Romans, after the first assault, should follow with such sounds, for it is frequently 
seen in their histories that soldiers who were fleeing were stopped by the words and 
advice of the Captains, and changed the orders in various ways by his command: 
which would not have occurred if the sounds had overcome his voice. 
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FOURTH BOOK 

LUIGI: 

Since an engagement has been won so honorably under my Rule, I think it is well if I 
do not tempt fortune further, knowing how changeable and unstable it is. And, 
therefore, I desire to resign my speakership, and that, wanting to follow the order that 
belongs to the youngest, Zanobi now assume this office of questioning. And I know 
he will not refuse this honor, or we would rather say, this hard work, as much in order 
to (give) pleasure, as also because he is naturally more courageous than I: nor should 
he be afraid to enter into these labors, where he can thus be overcome, as he can 
overcome. 

ZANOBI: 

I intend to stay where you put me, even though I would more willingly stay to listen, 
because up to now I am more satisfied with your questions than those which occurred 
to me in listening to your discussions pleased me. But I believe it is well, Lords, that 
since you have time left, and have patience, we do not annoy you with these 
ceremonies of ours. 

FABRIZIO: 

Rather you give me pleasure, because this change of questioners makes me know the 
various geniuses, and your various desires. Is there anything remaining of the matter 
discussed which you think should be added? 

ZANOBI: 

There are two things I desire before we pass on to another part: the one is, that you 
would show me if there is another form of organizing the Army which may occur to 
you: the other, what considerations ought a Captain have before going to battle, and if 
some accident should arise concerning it, what remedies can be made. 

FABRIZIO: 

I will make an effort to satisfy you, I will not reply to your questions in detail; for, 
when I answer one, often it will also answer another. I have told you that I proposed a 
form for the Army which should fill all the requirements according to the (nature of) 
the enemy and the site, because in this case, one proceeds according to the site and the 
enemy. But note this, that there is no greater peril than to over extend the front of your 
army, unless you have a very large and very brave Army: otherwise you have to make 
it rather wide and of short length, than of long length and very narrow. For when you 
have a small force compared to the enemy, you ought to seek other remedies; for 
example, arrange your army so that you are girded on a side by rivers or swamps, so 
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that you cannot be surrounded or gird yourself on the flanks with ditches, as Caesar 
did in Gaul. In this case, you have to take the flexibility of being able to enlarge or 
compress your front, according to the numbers of the enemy: and if the enemy is of a 
lesser number, you ought to seek wide places, especially if you have your forces so 
disciplined, that you are able not only to surround the enemy, but extend your ranks, 
because in rough and difficult places, you do not have the advantage of being able to 
avail yourself of (all) your ranks. Hence it happened that the Romans almost always 
sought open fields, and avoided the difficult ones. On the other hand [as I have said] 
you ought to, if you have either a small force or a poorly disciplined one, for you have 
to seek places where a small number can defend you, or where inexperience may not 
cause you injury. Also, higher places ought to be sought so as to be able more easily 
to attack (the enemy). None the less, one ought to be aware not to arrange your Army 
on a beach and in a place near the adjoining hills, where the enemy Army can come; 
because in this case, with respect to the artillery, the higher place would be 
disadvantageous to you, because you could continuously and conveniently be harmed 
by the enemy artillery, without being able to undertake any remedy, and similarly, 
impeded by your own men, you cannot conveniently injure him. Whoever organizes 
an Army for battle, ought also to have regard for both the sun and the wind, that the 
one and the other do not strike the front, because both impede your vision, the one 
with its rays, the other with dust. And in addition, the wind does not aid the arms that 
are thrown at the enemy, and makes their blows more feeble. And as to the sun, it is 
not enough that you take care that it is not in your face at the time, but you must think 
about it not harming you when it comes up. And because of this, in arranging the 
army, I would have it (the sun) behind them, so that much time should pass before it 
should come in front of you. This method was observed by Hannibal at Cannae and 
by Marius against the Cimbrians. If you should be greatly inferior in cavalry, arrange 
your army between vines and trees, and such impediments, as the Spaniards did in our 
times when they routed the French in the Kingdom (of Naples) on the Cirignuola. 
And it has been frequently seen that the same soldiers, when they changed only their 
arrangement and the location, from being overcome became victorious, as happened 
to the Carthaginians, who, after having been often defeated by Marius Regulus, were 
afterwards victorious, through the counsel of Xantippe, the Lacedemonian, who had 
them descend to the plain, where, by the virtu of their cavalry and Elephants, they 
were able to overcome the Romans. And it appears to me, according to the examples 
of the ancients, that almost all the excellent Captains, when they learned that the 
enemy had strengthened one side of the company, did not attack the stronger side, but 
the weaker, and the other stronger side they oppose to the weaker: then, when starting 
a battle, they cornered the stronger part that it only resist the enemy, and not push it 
back, and the weaker part that it allow itself to be overcome, and retire into the rear 
ranks of the Army. This causes two great disorders to the enemy: the first, that he 
finds his strongest part surrounded: the second is, that as it appears to them they will 
obtain the victory quickly, it rarely happens that he will not become disorganized, 
whence his defeat quickly results. Cornelius Scipio, when he was in Spain, (fighting) 
against Hasdrubal, the Carthaginian, and knowing that Hasdrubal was noted, that in 
arranging the Army, placed his legions in the center, which constituted the strongest 
part of his Army, and therefore, when Hasdrubal was to proceed in this manner, 
afterwards, when he came to the engagement, changed the arrangement, and put his 
Legions in the wings of the Army, and placed his weakest forces in the center. Then 
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when they came hand to hand, he quickly had those forces in the center to walk 
slowly, and the wings to move forward swiftly: so that only the wings of both armies 
fought, and the ranks in the center, being distant from each other, did not join (in 
battle), and thus the strongest part of (the army of) Scipio came to fight the weakest 
part of (that of) Hasdrubal, and defeated it. This method at that time was useful, but 
today, because of the artillery, could not be employed, because that space that existed 
between one and the other army, gives them time to fire, which is most pernicious, as 
we said above. This method, therefore, must be set aside, and be used, as was said a 
short time ago, when all the Army is engaged, and the weaker part made to yield. 
When a Captain finds himself to have an army larger than that of the enemy, and not 
wanting to be prevented from surrounding him, arranges his Army with fronts equal 
to those of the enemy: then when the battle is started, has his front retire and the 
flanks extend little by little, and it will always happen that the enemy will find himself 
surrounded without being aware of it. When a Captain wants to fight almost secure in 
not being routed, he arranges his army in a place where he has a safe refuge nearby, 
either amid swamps or mountains or in a powerful city; for, in this manner, he cannot 
be pursued by the enemy, but the enemy cannot be pursued by him. This means was 
employed by Hannibal when fortune began to become adverse for him, and he was 
apprehensive of the valor of Marcus Marcellus. Several, in order to disorganize the 
ranks of the enemy, have commanded those who are lightly armed, that they begin the 
fight, and having begun it, retire among the ranks; and when the Armies afterwards 
have joined fronts together, and each front is occupied in fighting, they have allowed 
them to issue forth from the flanks of the companies, and disorganized and routed 
them. If anyone finds himself inferior in cavalry, he can, in addition to the methods 
mentioned, place a company of pikemen behind his cavalry, and in the fighting, 
arrange for them to give way for the pikemen, and he will always remain superior. 
Many have accustomed some of the lightly armed infantry to get used to combat 
amidst the cavalry, and this has been a very great help to the cavalry. Of all those who 
have organized Armies for battle, the most praiseworthy have been Hannibal and 
Scipio when they were fighting in Africa: and as Hannibal had his Army composed of 
Carthaginians and auxiliaries of various kinds, he placed eighty Elephants in the first 
van, then placed the auxiliaries, after these he placed his Carthaginians, and in the 
rear, he placed the Italians, whom he trusted little. He arranged matters thusly, 
because the auxiliaries, having the enemy in front and their rear closed by his men, 
they could not flee: so that being compelled to fight, they should overcome or tire out 
the Romans, thinking afterwards with his forces of virtu, fresh, he could easily 
overcome the already tired Romans. In the encounter with this arrangement, Scipio 
placed the Astati, the Principi, and the Triari, in the accustomed fashion for one to be 
able to receive the other, and one to help the other. He made the vans of the army full 
of intervals; and so that they should not be seen through, but rather appear united, he 
filled them with Veliti, whom he commanded that, as soon as the Elephants arrived, 
they should give way, and enter through the regular spaces among the legions, and 
leave the way open to the Elephants: and thus come to render their attack vain, so that 
coming hand to hand with them, he was superior. 
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ZANOBI: 

You have made me remember in telling me of this engagement, that Scipio, during the 
fight, did not have the Astati retire into the ranks of the Principi, but divided them and 
had them retire into the wings of the army, so as to make room for the Principi, if he 
wanted to push them forward. I would desire, therefore, that you tell me what reason 
motivated him not to observe the accustomed arrangement. 

FABRIZIO: 

I will tell you. Hannibal had placed all the virtu of his army in the second line; 
whence Scipio, in order to oppose a similar virtu to it, assembled the Principi and the 
Triari; so that the intervals of the Principi being occupied by the Triari, there was no 
place to receive the Astati, and therefore, he caused the Astati to be divided and enter 
the wings of the army, and did not bring them among the Principi. But take note that 
this method of opening up the first lines to make a place for the second, cannot be 
employed except when the other are superior, because then the convenience exists to 
be able to do it, as Scipio was able to. But being inferior and repulsed, it cannot be 
done except with your manifest ruin: and, therefore, you must have ranks in the rear 
which will receive you. But let us return to our discussion. The ancient Asiatics 
[among other things thought up by them to injure the enemy] used chariots which had 
scythes on their sides, so that they not only served to open up the lines with their 
attack, but also kill the adversary with the scythes. Provisions against these attacks 
were made in three ways. It was resisted by the density of the ranks, or they were 
received within the lines as were the Elephants, or a stalwart resistance was made 
with some stratagems, as did Sulla, the Roman, against Archelaus, who had many of 
those chariots which they called Falcati; he (Sulla), in order to resist them, fixed many 
poles in the ground behind the first ranks, by which the chariots, being resisted, lost 
their impetus. And note is to be taken of the new method which Sulla used against this 
man in arranging the army, since he put the Veliti and the cavalry in the rear, and all 
the heavily armed in front, leaving many intervals in order to be able to send those in 
the rear forward if necessity should require it; whence when the battle was started, 
with the aid of the cavalry, to whom he gave the way, he obtained the victory. To 
want to worry the enemy during the battle, something must be made to happen which 
dismays him, either by announcing new help which is arriving, or by showing things 
which look like it, so that the enemy, being deceived by that sight, becomes 
frightened; and when he is frightened, can be easily overcome. These methods were 
used by the Roman Consuls Minucius Rufus and Accilius Glabrius, Caius Sulpicius 
also placed many soldier-packs on mules and other animals useless in war, but in a 
manner that they looked like men-at-arms, and commanded that they appear on a hill 
while they were (in) hand to hand (combat) with the Gauls: whence his victory 
resulted. Marius did the same when he was fighting against the Germans. Feigned 
assaults, therefore, being of great value while the battle lasts, it happens that many are 
benefited by the real (assaults), especially if, improvised in the middle of the battle, it 
is able to attack the enemy from behind or on the sides. Which can be done only with 
difficulty, unless the (nature of the) country helps you; for if it is open, part of your 
forces cannot be speeded, as must be done in such enterprises: but in wooded or 
mountainous places, and hence capable of ambush, part of your forces can be well 
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hidden, so that the enemy may be assaulted, suddenly and without his expecting it, 
which will always be the cause of giving you the victory. And sometimes it has been 
very important, while the battle goes on, to plant voices which announce the killed of 
the enemy Captain, or to have defeated some other part of the army; and this often has 
given the victory to whoever used it. The enemy cavalry may be easily disturbed by 
unusual forms (sights) or noises; as did Croesus, who opposed camels to the cavalry 
of his adversaries, and Pyrrhus who opposed elephants to the Roman cavalry, the 
sight of which disturbed and disorganized it. In our times, the Turk routed the Shah in 
Persia and the Soldan in Syria with nothing else than the noise of guns, which so 
affected their cavalry by their unaccustomed noises, that the Turk was able easily to 
defeat it. The Spaniards, to overcome the army of Hamilcar, placed in their first lines 
chariots full of tow drawn by oxen, and when they had come to battle, set fire to them, 
whence the oxen, wanting to flee the fire, hurled themselves on the army of Hamilcar 
and dispersed it. As we mentioned, where the country is suitable, it is usual to deceive 
the enemy when in combat by drawing him into ambushes: but when it is open and 
spacious, many have employed the making (digging) of ditches, and then covering 
them lightly with earth and branches, but leaving several places (spaces) solid in order 
to be able to retire between them; then when the battle is started, retire through them, 
and the enemy pursuing, comes to ruin in them. If, during the battle, some accident 
befalls you which dismays your soldiers, it is a most prudent thing to know how to 
dissimulate and divert them to (something) good, as did Lucius Sulla, who, while the 
fighting was going on, seeing that a great part of his forces had gone over to the side 
of the enemy, and that this had dismayed his men, quickly caused it to be understood 
throughout the entire army that everything was happening by his order, and this not 
only did not disturb the army, but so increased its courage that it was victorious. It 
also happened to Sulla, that having sent certain soldiers to undertake certain business, 
and they having been killed, in order that his army would not be dismayed said, that 
because he had found them unfaithful, he had cunningly sent them into the hands of 
the enemy. Sertorious, when undertaking an engagement in Spain, killed one who had 
pointed out to him the slaying of one of his Heads, for fear that by telling the same to 
the others, he should dismay them. It is a difficult matter to stop an army already in 
flight, and return it to battle. And you have to make this distinction: either they are 
entirely in flight (motion), and here it is impossible to return them: or only a part are 
in flight, and here there is some remedy. Many Roman Captains, by getting in front of 
those fleeing, have stopped them, by making them ashamed of their flight, as did 
Lucius Sulla, who, when a part of his Legions had already turned, driven by the forces 
of Mithradates, with his sword in hand he got in front of them and shouted, "if anyone 
asks you where you have left your Captain, tell them, we have left him in Boetia 
fighting." The Consul Attilius opposed those who fled with those who did not flee, 
and made them understand that if they did not turn about, they would be killed by 
both friends and enemies. Phillip of Macedonia, when he learned that his men were 
afraid of the Scythian soldiers, put some of his most trusted cavalry behind his army, 
and commissioned them to kill anyone who fled; whence his men, preferring to die 
fighting rather than in flight, won. Many Romans, not so much in order to stop a 
flight, as to give his men an occasion to exhibit greater prowess, while they were 
fighting, have taken a banner out of their hands, and tossing it amid the enemy, 
offered rewards to whoever would recover it. 
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I do not believe it is out of order to add to this discussion those things that happen 
after a battle, especially as they are brief, and not to be omitted, and conform greatly 
to this discussion. I will tell you, therefore, how engagements are lost, or are won. 
When one wins, he ought to follow up the victory with all speed, and imitate Caesar 
in this case, and not Hannibal, who, because he had stopped after he had defeated the 
Romans at Cannae, lost the Empire of Rome. The other (Caesar) never rested after a 
victory, but pursued the routed enemy with great impetus and fury, until he had 
completely assaulted it. But when one loses, a Captain ought to see if something 
useful to him can result from this loss, especially if some residue of the army remains 
to him. An opportunity can arise from the unawareness of the enemy, which 
frequently becomes obscured after a victory, and gives you the occasion to attack him; 
as Martius, the Roman, attacked the Carthaginian army, which, having killed the two 
Scipios and defeated their armies, thought little of that remnant of the forces who, 
with Martius, remained alive; and was (in turn) attacked and routed by him. It is seen, 
therefore, that there is nothing so capable of success as that which the enemy believes 
you cannot attempt, because men are often injured more when they are less 
apprehensive. A Captain ought, therefore, when he cannot do this, at least endeavor 
with industry to restrict the injury caused by the defeat. And to do this, it is necessary 
for you to take steps that the enemy is not able to follow you easily, or give him cause 
for delay. In the first case some, after they realize they are losing, order their Leaders 
to flee in several parts by different paths, having (first) given an order where they 
should afterward reassemble, so that the enemy, fearing to divide his forces, would 
leave all or a greater part of them safe. In the second case, many have thrown down 
their most precious possessions in front of the enemy, so that being retarded by 
plundering, he gave them more time for flight. Titus Dimius used not a little 
astuteness in hiding the injury received in battle; for, after he had fought until 
nightfall with a loss of many of his men, caused a good many of them to be buried 
during the night; whence in the morning, the enemy seeing so many of their dead and 
so few Romans, believing they had had the disadvantage, fled. I believe I have thus 
confused you, as I said, (but) satisfied your question in good part: it is true, that 
concerning the shape of the army, there remains for me to tell you how sometimes it 
is customary for some Captains to make the front in the form of a wedge, judging in 
that way to be able more readily to open (penetrate) the Army of the enemy. In 
opposition to this shape they customarily would use a form of a scissor, so as to be 
able to receive that wedge into that space, and surround and fight it from every side. 
On this, I would like you to have this general rule, that the greatest remedy used 
against the design of the enemy, is to do that willingly which he designs for you to do 
by force, because doing it willingly you do it with order and to your advantage, but to 
his disadvantage: if you should do it by force, it would be to your ruin. As to the 
fortifying of this, I would not care to repeat anything already said. Does the adversary 
make a wedge in order to open your ranks? if you proceed with yours open, you 
disorganize him, and he does not disorganize you. Hannibal placed Elephants in front 
of his Army to open that of the Army of Scipio; Scipio went with his open and was 
the cause of his own victory and the ruin of the former (Hannibal). Hasdrubal placed 
his most stalwart forces in the center of the van of his Army to push back the forces of 
Scipio: Scipio commanded in like fashion that they should retire, and defeated him. 
So that such plans, when they are put forward, are the cause for the victory of him 
against whom they were organized. It remains for me yet, if I remember well, to tell 
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you what considerations a Captain ought to take into account before going into battle: 
upon which I have to tell you first that a Captain never has to make an engagement, if 
he does not have the advantage, or if he is not compelled to. Advantages arise from 
the location, from the organization, and from having either greater or better forces. 
Necessity, (compulsion) arises when you see that, by not fighting, you must lose in an 
event; for example, when you see you are about to lack money, and therefore your 
Army has to be dissolved in any case; when hunger is about to assail you, or when 
you expect the enemy to be reinforced again by new forces. In these cases, one ought 
always to fight, even at your disadvantage; for it is much better to try your fortune 
when it can favor you, than by not trying, see your ruin sure: and in such a case, it is 
as serious an error for a Captain not to fight, as it is to pass up an opportunity to win, 
either from ignorance, or from cowardice. The enemy sometimes gives you the 
advantage, and sometimes (it derives from) your prudence. Many have been routed 
while crossing a river by an alert enemy of theirs, who waited until they were in the 
middle of the stream, and then assaulted them on every side; as Caesar did to the 
Swiss, where he destroyed a fourth part of them, after they had been split by the river. 
Some time you may find your enemy tired from having pursued you too 
inconsiderately, so that, finding yourself fresh, and rested, you ought not to lose such 
an opportunity. In addition to this, if an enemy offers you battle at a good hour of the 
morning, you can delay going out of your encampment for many hours: and if he has 
been under arms for a long time, and has lost that first ardor with which he started, 
you can then fight with him. Scipio and Metellus employed this method in Spain, the 
first against Hasdrubal, and the other against Sertorius. If the enemy has diminished in 
strength, either from having divided the Armies, as the Scipios (did) in Spain, or from 
some other cause, you ought to try (your) fortune. The greater part of prudent 
Captains would rather receive the onrush of the enemy, who impetuously go to assault 
them, for their fury is easily withstood by firm and resolute men, and that fury which 
was withstood, easily converts itself into cowardice. Fabius acted thusly against the 
Samnites and against the Gauls, and was victorious, but his colleague, Decius was 
killed. Some who feared the virtu of their enemy, have begun the battle at an hour 
near nightfall, so that if their men were defeated, they might be able to be protected by 
its darkness and save themselves. Some, having known that the enemy Army, because 
of certain superstitions, does not want to undertake fighting at such a time, selected 
that time for battle, and won: which Caesar did in Gaul against Ariovistus, and 
Vespatianus in Syria against the Jews. The greater and more important awareness that 
a Captain ought to have, is (to see) that he has about him, men loyal and most expert 
in war, and prudent, with whom he counsels continually, and discusses his forces and 
those of the enemy with them: which are the greater in number, which are better 
armed or better trained, which are more apt to suffer deprivation, which to confide in 
more, the infantry or the cavalry. Also, they consider the location in which they are, 
and if it is more suitable for the enemy than for themselves; which of them has the 
better convenience of supply; whether it is better to delay the engagement or 
undertake it, and what benefit the weather might give you or take away from them; for 
often when the soldiers see the war becoming long, they become irritable, and weary 
from hard work and tedium, will abandon you. Above all, it is important for the 
Captain to know the enemy, and who he has around him: if he is foolhardy or 
cautious: if timid or audacious. See whether you can trust the auxiliary soldiers. And 
above all, you ought to guard against leading an army into battle which is afraid, or 
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distrustful in any way of victory, for the best indication of defeat is when one believes 
he cannot win. And, therefore, in this case, you ought to avoid an engagement, either 
by doing as Fabius Maximus did, who, by encamping in strong places, did not give 
Hannibal courage to go and meet him, or by believing that the enemy, also in strong 
places, should come to meet you, you should depart from the field, and divide your 
forces among your towns, so that the tedium of capturing them will tire him. 

ZANOBI: 

Can he not avoid the engagement in other ways than by dividing it (the army) into 
several parts, and putting them in towns? 

FABRIZIO: 

I believe at another time I have discussed with some of you that whoever is in the 
field, cannot avoid an engagement if he has an enemy who wants to fight in any case; 
and he has but one remedy, and that is to place himself with his Army at least fifty 
miles distant from his adversary, so as to be in time to get out of his way if he should 
come to meet him. And Fabius Maximus never avoided an engagement with 
Hannibal, but wanted it at his advantage; and Hannibal did not presume to be able to 
overcome him by going to meet him in the places where he was encamped. But if he 
supposed he could defeat him, it was necessary for Fabius to undertake an 
engagement with him in any case, or to flee. Phillip, King of Macedonia, he who was 
the father of Perseus, coming to war with the Romans, placed his encampment on a 
very high mountain so as not to have an engagement with them; but the Romans went 
to meet him on that mountain, and routed him. Vercingetorix, a Captain of the Gauls, 
in order to avoid an engagement with Caesar, who unexpectedly had crossed the river, 
placed himself miles distant with his forces. The Venetians in our times, if they did 
not want to come to an engagement with the King of France, ought not to have waited 
until the French Army had crossed the Adda, but should have placed themselves 
distant from him, as did Vercingetorix: whence, having waited for him, they did not 
know how to take the opportunity of undertaking an engagement during the crossing, 
nor how to avoid it; for the French being near to them, as the Venetians decamped, 
assaulted and routed them. And so it is, that an engagement cannot be avoided if the 
enemy at all events wants to undertake it. Nor does anyone cite Fabius, for he avoided 
an engagement in cases like that, just as much as did Hannibal. It often happens that 
your soldiers are not willing to fight, and you know that because of their number or 
the location, or from some other cause, you have a disadvantage, and would like them 
to change their minds. It also happens that necessity or opportunity constrains you to 
(come to) an engagement, and that your soldiers are discontent and little disposed to 
fight, whence it is necessary for you in one case to frighten them, and in the other to 
excite them. In the first instance, if persuasion is not enough, there is no better way to 
have both those who fight and those who would not believe you, than to give some of 
them over to the enemy as plunder. It may also be well to do with cunning that which 
happened to Fabius Maximus at home. The Army of Fabius desired [as you know] to 
fight with the Army of Hannibal: his Master of cavalry had the same desire. It did not 
seem proper to Fabius to attempt the battle, so that in order to dispel such (desires), he 
had to divide the Army. Fabius kept his men in the encampments: and the other (the 
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Master of cavalry) going forth, and coming into great danger, would have been 
routed, if Fabius had not succored him. By this example, the Master of the cavalry, 
together with the entire army, realized it was a wise course to obey Fabius. As to 
exciting them to fight, it is well to make them angry at the enemy, by pointing out that 
(the enemy) say slanderous things of them, and showing them to have with their 
intelligence (in the enemy camp) and having corrupted some part, to encamp on the 
side where they see they enemy, and undertake some light skirmishes with them; 
because things that are seen daily are more easily disparaged. By showing yourself 
indignant, and by making an oration in which you reproach them for their laziness, 
you make them so ashamed by saying you want to fight only if they do not 
accompany you. And above every thing, to have this awareness, if you want to make 
the soldiers obstinate in battle, not to permit them to send home any of their 
possessions, or settle in any place, until the war ends, so that they understand that if 
flight saves them their lives, it will not save them their possessions, the love of the 
latter, not less than the former, renders men obstinate in defense. 

ZANOBI: 

You have told how soldiers can be made to turn and fight, by talking to them. Do you 
mean by this that he has to talk to the entire Army, or to its Heads? 

FABRIZIO: 

To persuade or dissuade a few from something, is very easy; for if words are not 
enough, you can use authority and force: but the difficulty is to take away a sinister 
idea from a multitude, whether it may be in agreement or contrary to your own 
opinion, where only words can be used, which, if you want to persuade everyone, 
must be heard by everyone. Captains, therefore, must be excellent Orators, for without 
knowing how to talk to the entire Army, good things can only be done with difficulty. 
Which, in these times of ours, is completely done away with. Read the life 
(biography) of Alexander the Great, and see how many times it was necessary to 
harangue and speak publicly to the Army; otherwise he could never have them led 
them [having become rich and full of plunder] through the deserts of Arabia and into 
India with so much hardship and trouble; for infinite numbers of things arose by 
which an Army is ruined if a Captain does not know how or is not accustomed to 
talking to it; for this speaking takes away fear, incites courage, increases obstinacy, 
and sweeps away deceptions, promises rewards, points out dangers and the ways to 
avoid them, reprimands, begs, threatens, fills with hope, praises, slanders, and does all 
those things by which human passion are extinguished or enkindled. Whence that 
Prince or Republic planning to raise a new army, and to give this army reputation, 
ought to accustom the soldiers to listen to the talk of the Captain, and the Captain to 
know how to talk to them. Religion was (also) of much value in keeping the ancient 
soldiers well disposed and an oath was given to (taken by) them when they came into 
the army; for whenever they made a mistake, they were threatened not only by those 
evils that can be feared by men, but also by those that can be expected from the Deity. 
This practice, mixed with other religious means, often made an entire enterprise easy 
for the ancient Captains, and would always be so whenever religion was feared and 
observed. Sertorius availed himself of this when he told of talking with a Hind 
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(female stag), which promised him victory on the part of the Deity. Sulla was said to 
talk with a Statue which he had taken from the Temple of Apollo. Many have told of 
God appearing to them in their sleep, and admonishing them to fight. In the times of 
our fathers, Charles the seventh, King of France, in the war he waged against the 
English, was said to counsel with a young girl sent by God, who is called the Maid of 
France, and who was the cause for victory. You can also take means to make your 
(soldiers) value the enemy little, as Agesilaus the Spartan did, who showed his 
soldiers some Persians in the nude, so that seeing their delicate members, they should 
have no cause for being afraid of them. Some have constrained them to fight from 
necessity, by removing from their paths all hope of saving themselves, except through 
victory. This is the strongest and the best provision that can be made when you want 
to make your soldiers obstinate. Which obstinacy is increased by the confidence and 
the love either of the Captain or of the Country. Confidence is instilled by arms 
organization, fresh victories, and the knowledge of the Captain. Love of Country 
springs from nature: that of the Captain from (his) virtu more than any other good 
event. Necessities can be many, but that is the strongest, which constrains you either 
to win or to die. 
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FIFTH BOOK 

FABRIZIO: 

I have shown you how to organize an army to battle another army which is seen 
posted against you, and I have told you how it is overcome, and also of the many 
circumstances which can occur because of the various incidents surrounding it, so that 
it appears to me now to be the time to show you how to organize an army against an 
enemy which is unseen, but which you are continually afraid will assault you. This 
happens when marching through country which is hostile, or suspected (of being so). 
And first you have to understand that a Roman Army ordinarily always sent ahead 
some groups of cavalry as observers for the march. Afterwards the right wing 
followed. After this came all the wagons which pertained to it. After those, another 
Legion, and next its wagons. After these come the left wing with its wagon in the rear, 
and the remainder of the cavalry followed in the last part. This was in effect the 
manner in which one ordinarily marched. And if it happened that the Army should be 
assaulted on the march in front or from the rear, they quickly caused all the wagons to 
be withdrawn either on the right, or on the left, according as it happened, or rather as 
best they could depending on the location, and all the forces together, free from their 
baggage, set up a front on that side from which the enemy was coming. If they were 
assaulted on the flank, they would withdraw the wagons to the side which was secure, 
and set up a front on the other. This method being good, and prudently conducted, 
appears to me ought to be imitated, sending cavalry ahead to observe the country, then 
having four battalions, having them march in line, and each with its wagons in the 
rear. And as the wagons are of two kinds, that is, those pertaining to individual 
soldiers, and the public ones for use by the whole camp, I would divide the public 
wagons into four parts, and assign a part to each Battalion, also dividing the artillery 
and all the unarmed men, so that each one of those armed should have its equal share 
of impedimenta. But as it sometimes happens that one marches in a country not only 
suspect, but hostile in fact, that you are afraid of being attacked hourly, in order to go 
on more securely, you are compelled to change the formation of the march, and go on 
in the regular way, so that in some unforeseen place, neither the inhabitants nor the 
Army can injure you. In such a case, the ancient Captains usually went on with the 
Army in squares, for such they called these formations, not because it was entirely 
square, but because it was capable of fighting on four sides, and they said that they 
were going prepared either for marching or for battle. I do not want to stray far from 
this method, and want to arrange my two Battalions, which I have taken as a rule for 
an Army, in this manner. If you want, therefore, to walk securely through the enemy 
country, and be able to respond from every side, if you had been assaulted by surprise, 
and wanting, in accordance with the ancients, to bring it into a square, I would plan to 
make a square whose hollow was two hundred arm lengths on every side in this 
manner. I would first place the flanks, each distant from the other by two hundred 
twelve arm lengths, and would place five companies in each flank in a file along its 
length, and distant from each other three arm lengths; these would occupy their own 
space, each company occupying (a space) forty arm lengths by two hundred twelve 
arm lengths. Between the front and rear of these two flanks, I would place another ten 
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companies, five on each side, arranging them in such a way that four should be next to 
the front of the right flank, and five at the rear of the left flank, leaving between each 
one an interval (gap) of four arm lengths: one of which should be next to the front of 
the left flank, and one at the rear of the right flank. And as the space existing between 
the one flank and the other is two hundred twelve arm lengths, and these companies 
placed alongside each other by their width and not length, they would come to 
occupy, with the intervals, one hundred thirty four arm lengths, (and) there would be 
between the four companies placed on the front of the right flank, and one placed on 
the left, a remaining space of seventy eight arm lengths, and a similar space be left 
among the companies placed in the rear parts; and there would be no other difference, 
except that one space would be on the rear side toward the right wing, the other would 
be on the front side toward the left wing. In the space of seventy eight arm lengths in 
front, I would place all the ordinary Veliti, and in that in the rear the extraordinary 
Veliti, who would come to be a thousand per space. And if you want that the space 
taken up by the Army should be two hundred twelve arm lengths on every side, I 
would see that five companies are placed in front, and those that are placed in the rear, 
should not occupy any space already occupied by the flanks, and therefore I would 
see that the five companies in the rear should have their front touch the rear of their 
flanks, and those in front should have their rear touch the front (of their flanks), so 
that on every side of that army, space would remain to receive another company. And 
as there are four spaces, I would take four banners away from the extraordinary 
pikemen and would put one on every corner: and the two banners of the 
aforementioned pikemen left to me, I would place in the middle of the hollow of their 
army (formed) in a square of companies, at the heads of which the general Captain 
would remain with his men around him. And as these companies so arranged all 
march in one direction, but not all fight in one, in putting them together, one has to 
arrange which sides are not guarded by other companies during the battle. And, 
therefore, it ought to be considered that the five companies in front protect all the 
other sides, except the front; and therefore these have to be assembled in an orderly 
manner (and) with the pikemen in front. The five companies behind protect all the 
sides, except the side in the back; and therefore ought to be assembled so that the 
pikemen are in the rear, as we will demonstrate in its place. The five companies on the 
right flank protect all the sides, from the right flank outward. The five on the left, 
engird all the sides, from the left flank outward: and therefore in arranging the 
companies, the pikemen ought to be placed so that they turn by that flank which in 
uncovered. And as the Heads of Ten are placed in the front and rear, so that when 
they have to fight, all the army and its members are in their proper places, the manner 
of accomplishing this was told when we discussed the methods of arranging the 
companies. I would divide the artillery, and one part I would place outside the right 
flank, and the other at the left. I would send the light cavalry ahead to reconnoiter the 
country. Of the men-at-arms, I would place part in the rear on the right wing, and part 
on the left, distant forty arms lengths from the companies. And no matter how you 
arrange your Army, you have to take up [as the cavalry] this general (rule), that you 
have to place them always either in the rear or on the flanks. Whoever places them 
ahead in front of the Army must do one of two things: either he places them so far 
ahead, that if they are repulsed they have so much room to give them time to be able 
to obtain shelter for themselves from your infantry and not collide with them; or to 
arrange them (the infantry) with so many intervals, that by means of them the cavalry 
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can enter among them without disorganizing them. Let not anyone think little of this 
instruction, because many, not being aware of this, have been ruined, and have been 
disorganized and routed by themselves. The wagons and the unarmed men are placed 
in the plaza that exists within the Army, and so compartmented, that they easily make 
way for whoever wants to go from one side to the other, or from one front of the 
Army to the other. These companies, without artillery and cavalry, occupy two 
hundred eighty two arm lengths of space on the outside in every direction. And as this 
square is composed of two Battalions, it must be devised as to which part one 
Battalion makes up, and which part the other. And since the Battalions are called by 
number, and each of them has [as you know] ten companies and a general Head, I 
would have the first Battalion place its first five companies in the front, the other five 
on the left flank, and the Head should be in the left angle of the front. The first five 
companies of the second Battalion then should be placed on the right flank, and the 
other five in the rear, and the Head should be in the right angle, who would undertake 
the office of the Tergiduttore. 

The Army organized in this manner is ready to move, and in its movement should 
completely observe this arrangement: and without doubt it is secure from all the 
tumults of the inhabitants. Nor ought the Captain make other provisions against these 
tumultuous assaults, than sometime to give a commission to some cavalry or band of 
Veliti to put them in their place. Nor will it ever happen that these tumultuous people 
will come to meet you within the drawing of a sword or pike, because disorderly 
people are afraid of order; and it will always be seen that they make a great assault 
with shouts and noises without otherwise approaching you in the way of yelping dogs 
around a mastiff. Hannibal, when he came to harm from the Romans in Italy, passed 
through all of France, and always took little account of the tumults of the French. 
When you want to march, you must have levellers and men with pick axes ahead who 
clear the road for you, and who are well protected by that cavalry sent ahead to 
reconnoiter. An Army will march in this order ten miles a day, and enough Sun (light 
will remain for them to dine and camp, since ordinarily an Army marches twenty 
miles. If it happens that it is assaulted by an organized Army, this assault cannot arise 
suddenly, because an organized Army travels at its own rate (step), so that you are 
always in time to reorganize for the engagement, and quickly bring yourself to that 
formation, or similar to that formation of the Army, which I showed you above. For if 
you are assaulted on the front side, you do nothing except (to have) the artillery in the 
flanks and the cavalry behind come forward and take those places and with those 
distances mentioned above. The thousand Veliti who are forward, come forth from 
their positions, and dividing into groups of a hundred, enter into their places between 
the cavalry and the wings of the Army. Then, into the voids left by them, enter the 
two bands of extraordinary pikemen which I had placed in the plaza of the Army. The 
thousand Veliti that I had placed in the rear depart from there, and distribute 
themselves among the flanks of the companies to strengthen them: and from the open 
space they leave all the wagons and unarmed men issue forth and place themselves at 
the rear of the companies. The plaza, therefore, remains vacant as everyone has gone 
to their places, and the five companies that I placed in the rear of the Army come 
forward through the open void that exists between the one and the other flank, and 
march toward the company in the front, and the three approach them at forty arm 
lengths with equal intervals between one another, and two remain behind distant 
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another forty arm lengths. This formation can be organized quickly, and comes to be 
almost the same as the first disposition of the Army which we described before: and if 
it becomes more straitened in the front, it becomes larger in the flanks, which does not 
weaken it. But as the five companies in the back have their pikemen in the rear for the 
reasons mentioned above, it is necessary to have them come from the forward part, if 
you want them to get behind the front of the Army; and, therefore, one must either 
make them turn company by company, as a solid body, or make them enter quickly 
between the ranks of the shield-bearers (swordsmen), and bring them forward; which 
method is more swift and less disorderly than to make them turn. And thus you ought 
to do with all those who are in the rear in every kind of assault, as I will show you. If 
it should happen that the enemy comes from the rear, the first thing that ought to be 
done is to have everyone turn to face the enemy, so that at once the front of the army 
becomes the rear, and the rear the front. Then all those methods of organizing the 
front should be followed, which I mentioned above. If the enemy attacks on the right 
flank, the entire army ought to be made to face in that direction, and then those things 
ought to be done to strengthen that (new) front which were mentioned above, so that 
the cavalry, the Veliti, and the artillery are in the position assigned in this front. There 
is only this difference, that in the changing of fronts, of those who move about, some 
have to go further, and some less. It is indeed true that when a front is made of the 
right flank, the Veliti would have to enter the intervals (gaps) that exist between the 
wings of the Army, and the cavalry would be those nearer to the left flank, in the 
position of those who would have to enter into the two bands of extraordinary 
pikemen placed in the center. But before they enter, the wagons and unarmed men 
stationed at the openings, should clear the plaza and retire behind the left flank, which 
then becomes the rear of the army. And the other Veliti who should be placed in the 
rear according to the original arrangement, in this case should not be changed, as that 
place should not remain open, which, from being the rear, would become a flank. All 
the other things ought to be done as was said concerning the first front. 

What has been said concerning making a front from the right flank, is intended also in 
making one from the left flank, since the same arrangements ought to be observed. If 
the enemy should happen to be large and organized to assault you on two sides, the 
two sides on which he assaults you ought to be strengthened from the two that are not 
assaulted, doubling the ranks in each one, and distributing the artillery, Veliti, and 
cavalry among each side. If he comes from three or four sides, it needs must be either 
you or he lacks prudence, for if you were wise, you would never put yourself on the 
side where the enemy could assault you from three or four sides with large and 
organized forces, and if he wanted to attach you in safety he must be so large and 
assault you on each side with a force almost as large as you have in your entire Army. 
And if you are so little prudent that you put yourself in the midst of the territory and 
forces of an enemy, who has three times the organized forces that you have, you 
cannot complain if evil happens to you, except of yourself. If it happens, not by your 
fault, but by some misadventure, the injury will be without shame, and it will happen 
to you as it did to the Scipios in Spain, and the Hasdrubal in Italy. But if the enemy 
has a much larger force than you, and in order to disorganize you wants to assault you 
on several sides, it will be his foolishness and his gamble; for to do this, he must go 
(spread) himself thin, that you can always attack on one side and resist on another, 
and in a brief time ruin him. This method of organizing an Army which is not seen, 
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but who is feared, is necessary, and it is a most useful thing to accustom your soldiers 
to assemble, and march in such order, and in marching arrange themselves to fight 
according to the first front (planned), and then return to marching formation, from that 
make a front from the rear, and then from the flank, and from that return to the 
original formation. These exercises and accustomization are necessary matters if you 
want a disciplined and trained Army. Captains and Princes have to work hard at these 
things: nor is military discipline anything else, than to know how to command and 
how to execute these things, nor is a disciplined Army anything else, than an army 
which is well trained in these arrangements; nor would it be possible for anyone in 
these times who should well employ such discipline ever to be routed. And if this 
square formation which I have described is somewhat difficult, such difficulty is 
necessary, if you take it up as exercise; since knowing how to organize and maintain 
oneself well in this, one would afterwards know how to manage more easily those 
which not be as difficult. 

ZANOBI: 

I believe as you say, that these arrangements are very necessary, and by myself, I 
would not know what to add or leave out. It is true that I desire to know two things 
from you: the one, when you want to make a front from the rear or from a flank, and 
you want them to turn, whether the command is given by voice or by sound (bugle 
call): the other, whether those you sent ahead to clear the roads in order to make a 
path for the Army, ought to be soldiers of your companies, or other lowly people 
assigned to such practices. 

FABRIZIO: 

Your first question is very important, for often the commands of the Captain are not 
very well understood or poorly interpreted, have disorganized their Army; hence the 
voices with which they command in (times of) danger, ought to be loud and clear. 
And if you command with sounds (bugle calls), it ought to be done so that they are so 
different from each other that one cannot be mistaken for another; and if you 
command by voice, you ought to be alert to avoid general words, and use particular 
ones, and of the particular ones avoid those which might be able to be interpreted in 
an incorrect manner. Many times saying "go back, go back", has caused an Army to 
be ruined: therefore this expression ought to be avoided, and in its place use 
"Retreat". If you want them to turn so as to change the front, either from the rear or 
from the flank, never use "Turn around", but say, "To the left", "To the right", "To 
the rear", "To the front". So too, all the other words have to be simple and clear, as 
"Hurry", "Hold still", "Forward", "Return". And all those things which can be done 
by words are done, the others are done by sounds (calls). As to the (road) clearers, 
which is your second question, I would have this job done by my own soldiers, as 
much because the ancient military did so, as also because there would be fewer 
unarmed men and less impediments in the army: and I would draw the number needed 
from every company, and I would have them take up the tools suitable for clearing, 
and leave their arms in those ranks that are closest to them, which would carry them 
so that if the enemy should come, they would have nothing to do but take them up 
again and return to their ranks. 
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ZANOBI: 

Who would carry the clearing equipment? 
FABRIZIO: 

The wagons assigned to carry such equipment. 
ZANOBI: 

I'm afraid you have never led these soldiersof ours to dig. 
FABRIZIO: 

Everything will be discussed in its place. For now I want to leave these parts alone, 
and discuss the manner of living of the Army, for it appears to me that having worked 
them so hard, it is time to refresh and restore it with food. You have to understand that 
a Prince ought to organize his army as expeditiously as possible, and take away from 
it all those things that add burdens to it and make the enterprise difficult. Among 
those that cause more difficulty, are to have to keep the army provided with wine and 
baked bread. The ancients did not think of wine, for lacking it, they drank water tinted 
with a little vinegar, and not wine. They did not cook bread in ovens, as is customary 
throughout the cities; but they provided flour, and every soldier satisfied himself of 
that in his own way, having lard and grease for condiment, which gave flavor to the 
bread they made, and which kept them strong. So that the provisions of living (eating) 
for the army were Flour, Vinegar, Lard (Bacon) and Grease (Lard), and Barley for the 
horses. Ordinarily, they had herds of large and small beasts that followed the Army, 
which [as they did not need to be carried] did not impede them much. This 
arrangement permitted an ancient Army to march, sometimes for many days, through 
solitary and difficult places without suffering hardship of (lack of) provisions, for it 
lived from things which could be drawn behind. The contrary happens in modern 
Armies, which, as they do not want to lack wine and eat baked bread in the manner 
that those at home do, and of which they cannot make provision for long, often are 
hungry; or even if they are provided, it is done with hardship and at very great 
expense. I would therefore return my Army to this form of living, and I would not 
have them eat other bread than that which they should cook for themselves. As to 
wine, I would not prohibit its drinking, or that it should come into the army, but I 
would not use either industry or any hard work to obtain it, and as to other provisions, 
I would govern myself entirely as the ancients. If you would consider this matter well, 
you will see how much difficulty is removed, and how many troubles and hardships 
an army and a Captain avoid, and what great advantage it will give any enterprise 
which you may want to undertake. 

ZANOBI: 

We have overcome the enemy in the field, andthen marched on his country: reason 
wants that there be no booty, ransoming of towns, prisoners taken. Yet I would like to 
knowhow the ancients governed themselves in these matters. 
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FABRIZIO: 

Here, I will satisfy you. I believe you have considered [since I have at another time 
discussed this with some of you] that modem wars impoverish as much those Lords 
who win, as those who lose; for if one loses the State, the other loses his money and 
(movable) possessions. Which anciently did not happen, as the winner of a war (then) 
was enriched. This arises from not keeping track in these times of the booty 
(acquired), as was done anciently, but everything is left to the direction of the 
soldiers. This method makes for two very great disorders: the one, that of which I 
have spoken: the other, that a soldier becomes more desirous of booty and less an 
observer of orders: and it has often been said that the cupidity for booty has made him 
lose who had been victorious. The Romans, however, who were Princes in this matter, 
provided for both these inconveniences, ordering that all the booty belong to the 
public, and that hence the public should dispense it as it pleased. And so they had 
Quaestors in the Army, who were, as we would say, chamberlains, to whom all the 
ransoms and booty was given to hold: from which the Consul served himself to give 
the soldiers their regular pay, to help the wounded and infirm, and to provide for the 
other needs of the army. The Consul could indeed, and often did, concede a booty to 
the soldiers, but this concession did not cause disorders; for when the (enemy) army 
was routed, all the booty was placed in the middle and was distributed to each person, 
according to the merits of each. This method made for the soldiers attending to 
winning and not robbing, and the Roman legions defeating the enemy but not 
pursuing him: for they never departed from their orders: only the cavalry and lightly 
armed men pursued him, unless there were other soldiers than legionnaires, which, if 
the booty would have been kept by whoever acquired it, it was neither possible nor 
reasonable to (expect to) hold the Legion firm, and would bring on many dangers. 
From this it resulted, therefore that the public was enriched, and every Consul 
brought, with his triumphs, much treasure into the Treasury, which (consisted) 
entirely of ransoms and booty. Another thing well considered by the ancients, was the 
pay they gave to each soldier: they wanted a third part to be placed next to him who 
carried the flag of the company, who never was given any except that furnished by the 
war. They did this for two reasons: The first so that the soldier would make capital 
(save) of his pay: for the greater part of them being young and irresponsible, the more 
they had, the more they spent without need to. The other part because, knowing that 
their movable possessions were next to the flag, they would be forced to have greater 
care, and defend it with greater obstinacy: and thus this method made them savers, 
and strong. All of these things are necessary to observe if you want to bring the 
military up to your standards. 

ZANOBI: 

I believe it is not possible for an army while marching from place to place not to 
encounter dangerous incidents, (and) where the industry of the Captain and the virtu 
of the soldier is needed if they are to be avoided; therefore, if you should have 
something that occurs to you, I would take care to listen. 
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FABRIZIO: 

I will willingly content you, especially as it is necessary, if I want to give you 
complete knowledge of the practice. The Captains, while they march with the Army, 
ought, above everything else, to guard against ambushes, which may happen in two 
ways: either you enter into them while marching, or the enemy cunningly draws you 
into them without your being aware of it. In the first case, if you want to avoid them, 
it is necessary to send ahead double the guard, who reconnoiter the country. And the 
more the country is suitable for ambush, as are wooded and mountainous countries, 
the more diligence ought to be used, for the enemy always place themselves either in 
woods or behind a hill. And, just as by not foreseeing an ambush you will be ruined, 
so by foreseeing it you will not be harmed. Birds or dust have often discovered the 
enemy, for where the enemy comes to meet you, he will always raise a great dust 
which will point out his coming to you. Thus often a Captain when he sees in a place 
whence he ought to pass, pigeons taking off and other birds flying about freely, 
circling and not setting, has recognized this to be the place of any enemy ambush, and 
knowing this has sent his forces forward, saving himself and injuring the enemy. As 
to the second case, being drawn into it [which our men call being drawn into a trap] 
you ought to look out not to believe readily those things that appear to be less 
reasonable than they should be: as would be (the case) if an enemy places some booty 
before you, you would believe that it to be (an act of) love, but would conceal deceit 
inside it. If many enemies are driven out by few of your man: if only a few of the 
enemy assault you: if the enemy takes to sudden and unreasonable flight: in such 
cases, you ought always to be afraid of deceit; and you should never believe that the 
enemy does not know his business, rather, if you want to deceive yourself less and 
bring on less danger, the more he appears weak, the more enemy appears more 
cautious, so much the more ought you to esteem (be wary) of him. And in this you 
have to use two different means, since you have to fear him with your thoughts and 
arrangements, but by words and other external demonstrations show him how much 
you disparage him; for this latter method causes your soldiers to have more hope in 
obtaining the victory, the former makes you more cautious and less apt to be 
deceived. And you have to understand that when you march through enemy country, 
you face more and greater dangers than in undertaking an engagement. And therefore, 
when marching, a Captain ought to double his diligence, and the first thing he ought 
to do, is to have all the country through which he marches described and depicted, so 
that he will know the places, the numbers, the distances, the roads, the mountains, the 
rivers, the marshes, and all their characteristics. And in getting to know this, in 
diverse ways one must have around him different people who know the places, and 
question them with diligence, and contrast their information, and make notes 
according as it checks out. He ought to send cavalry ahead, and with them prudent 
Heads, not so much to discover the enemy as to reconnoiter the country, to see 
whether it checks with the places and with the information received from them. He 
ought also to send out guides, guarded (kept loyal) by hopes of reward and fear of 
punishment. And above all, he ought to see to it that the Army does not know to 
which sides he guides them, since there is nothing more useful in war, than to keep 
silent (about) the things that have to be done. And so that a sudden assault does not 
disturb your soldiers, you ought to advise them to be prepared with their arms, since 
things that are foreseen cause less harm. Many have [in order to avoid the confusion 
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of the march] placed the wagons and the unarmed men under the banners, and 
commanded them to follow them, so that having to stop or retire during the march, 
they are able to do so more easily: which I approve very much as something useful. 
He ought also to have an awareness during the march, that one part of the Army does 
not detach itself from another, or that one (part) going faster and the other more 
slowly, the Army does not become compacted (jumbled), which things cause 
disorganization. It is necessary, therefore, to place the Heads along the sides, who 
should maintain the steps uniform, restraining those which are too fast, and hastening 
the slow; which step cannot be better regulated than by sound (music). The roads 
ought to be widened, so that at least one company can always move in order. The 
customs and characteristics of the enemy ought to be considered, and if he wants to 
assault you in the morning, noon, or night, and if he is more powerful in infantry or 
cavalry, from what you have learned, you may organize and prepare yourself. But let 
us come to some incident in particular. It sometimes happens that as you are taking 
yourself away from in front of the enemy because you judge yourself to be inferior (to 
him), and therefore do not want to come to an engagement with him, he comes upon 
your rear as you arrive at the banks of a river, which causes you to lose times in its 
crossing, so that the enemy is about to join up and combat with you. There have been 
some who have found themselves in such a peril, their army girded on the rear side by 
a ditch, and filling it with tow, have set it afire, then have passed on with the army 
without being able to be impeded by the enemy, he being stopped by that fire which 
was in between. 

ZANOBI: 

And it is hard for me to believe that this fire can check him, especially as I remember 
to have heard that Hanno, the Carthaginian, when he was besieged by the enemy, 
girded himself on that side from which he wanted to make an eruption with wood, and 
set fire to it. Whence the enemy not being intent to guard that side, had his army pass 
over the flames, having each (soldier) protect his face from the fire and smoke with 
his shield. 

FABRIZIO: 

You say well; but consider what I have said and what Hanno did: for I said that he 
dug a ditch and filled it with tow, so that whoever wanted to pass had to contend with 
the ditch and the fire. Hanno made the fire without a ditch, and as he wanted to pass 
through it did not make it very large (strong), since it would have impeded him even 
without the ditch. Do you not know that Nabidus, the Spartan, when he was besieged 
in Sparta by the Romans, set fire to part of his own town in order to stop the passage 
of the Romans, who had already entered inside? and by those flames not only stopped 
their passage, but pushed them out. But let us return to our subject. Quintus Luttatius, 
the Roman, having the Cimbri at his rear, and arriving at a river, so that the enemy 
should give him time to cross, made as if to give him time to combat him, and 
therefore feigned to make camp there, and had ditches dug, and some pavilions raised, 
and sent some horses to the camps to be shod: so that the Cimbri believing he was 
encamping, they also encamped, and divided themselves into several parts to provide 
themselves with food: of which Luttatius becoming aware, he crossed the river 
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without being able to be impeded by them. Some, in order to cross a river, not having 
a bridge, have diverted it, and having drawn a part of it in their rear, the other then 
became so low that they crossed it easily. If the rivers are rapid, (and) desiring that the 
infantry should cross more safely, the more capable horses are placed on the side 
above which holds back the water, and another part below which succor the infantry if 
any, in crossing, should be overcome by the river. Rivers that are not forded, are 
crossed by bridges, boats, and rafts: and it is therefore well to have skills in your 
Armies capable of doing all these things. It sometimes happens that in crossing a 
river, the enemy on the opposite bank impedes you. If you want to overcome this 
difficulty there is no better example known than that of Caesar, who, having his army 
on the bank of a river in Gaul, and his crossing being impeded by Vercingetorix, the 
Gaul, who had his forces on the other side of the river, marched for several days along 
the river, and the enemy did the same. And Caesar having made an encampment in a 
woody place (and) suitable to conceal his forces, withdrew three cohorts from every 
Legion, and had them stop in that place, commanding then that as soon as he should 
depart, they should throw a bridge across and fortify it, and he with the rest of his 
forces continued the march: Whence Vercingetorix seeing the number of Legions, and 
believing that no part had remained behind, also continued the march: but Caesar, as 
soon as he thought the bridge had been completed, turned back, and finding 
everything in order, crossed the river without difficulty. 

ZANOBI: 

Do you have any rule for recognizing the fords? 
FABRIZIO: 

Yes, we have. The river, in that part between the stagnant water and the current, 
always looks like a line to whoever looks at it, is shallower, and is a place more 
suitable for fording than elsewhere, for the river always places more material, and in a 
pack, which it draws (with it) from the bottom. Which thing, as it has been 
experienced many times, is very true. 

ZANOBI: 

If it happens that the river has washed away the bottom of the ford, so that horses 
sink, what remedy do you have? 

FABRIZIO: 

Make grids of wood, and place them on the bottom of the river, and cross over those. 
But let us pursue our discussion. If it happens that a Captain with his army is led 
(caught) between two mountains, and has but two ways of saving himself, either that 
in front, or the one in the rear, and both being occupied by the enemy, has, as a 
remedy, to do what some have done in the past, which is to dig a large ditch, difficult 
to cross, and show the enemy that by it you want to be able to hold him with all his 
forces, without having to fear those forces in the rear for which the road in front 
remains open. The enemy believing this, fortifies himself on the side open, and 
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abandons the (side) closed, and he then throws a wooden bridge, planned for such a 
result, over the ditch, and without any impediment, passes on that side and freed 
himself from the hands of the enemy. Lucius Minutius, the Roman Consul, was in 
Liguria with the Armies, and had been enclosed between certain mountains by the 
enemy, from which he could not go out. He therefore sent some soldiers of Numidia, 
whom he had in his army, who were badly armed, and mounted on small and scrawny 
horses, toward those places which were guarded by the enemy, and the first sight of 
whom caused the enemy to assemble to defend the pass: but then when they saw those 
forces poorly organized, and also poorly mounted, they esteemed them little and 
loosened their guard. As soon as the Numidians saw this, giving spurs to their horses 
and attacking them, they passed by without the enemy being able to take any remedy; 
and having passed, they wasted and plundered the country, constraining the enemy to 
leave the pass free to the army of Lucius. Some Captain, who has found himself 
assaulted by a great multitude of the enemy, has tightened his ranks, and given the 
enemy the faculty of completely surrounding him, and then has applied force to that 
part which he has recognized as being weaker, and has made a path in that way, and 
saved himself. Marcantonio, while retiring before the army of the Parthians, became 
aware that every day at daybreak as he moved, the enemy assaulted him, and infested 
him throughout the march: so that he took the course of not departing before midday. 
So that the Parthians, believing he should not want to decamp that day returned to 
their quarters, and Marcantonio was able then for the remainder of the day to march 
without being molested. This same man, to escape the darts of the Parthians, 
commanded that, when the Parthians came toward them, they should kneel, and the 
second rank of the company should place their shields on the heads of (those in the) 
first, the third on (those of the) second, the fourth on the third, and so on successively: 
so that the entire Army came to be as under a roof, and protected from the darts of the 
enemy. This is as much as occurs to me to tell you of what can happen to an army 
when marching: therefore, if nothing else occurs to you, I will pass on to another part. 
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SIXTH BOOK 

ZANOBI: 

I believe it is well, since the discussion ought to be changed, that Battista take up his 
office, and I resign mine; and in this case we would come to imitate the good 
Captains, according as I have already learned here from the Lord, who place the best 
soldiers in the front and in the rear of the Army, as it appears necessary to them to 
have those who bravely enkindle the battle, and those in the rear who bravely sustain 
it. Cosimo, therefore, begun this discussion prudently, and Battista will prudently 
finish it. Luigi and I have come in between these. And as each one of us has taken up 
his part willingly, so too I believe Battista is about to close it. BATTISTA: I have 
allowed myself to be governed up to now, so too I will allow myself (to be governed) 
in the future. Be content, therefore, (my) Lords, to continue your discussions, and if 
we interrupt you with these questions (practices), you have to excuse us. 

FABRIZIO: 

You do me, as I have already told you, a very great favor, since these interruptions of 
yours do not take away my imagination, rather they refresh it. But if we want to 
pursue our subject I say, that it is now time that we quarter this Army of ours, since 
you know that everything desires repose, and safety; since to repose oneself, and not 
to repose safely, is not complete (perfect) repose. I am afraid, indeed, that you should 
not desire that I should first quarter them, then had them march, and lastly to fight, 
and we have done the contrary. Necessity has led us to this, for in wanting to show 
when marching, how an army turns from a marching formation to that of battle, it was 
necessary first to show how they were organized for battle. But returning to our 
subject I say, that if you want the encampment to be safe, it must be Strong and 
Organized. The industry of the Captain makes it organized: Arts or the site make it 
Strong. The Greeks sought strong locations, and never took positions where there was 
neither grottoes (caves), or banks of rivers, or a multitude of trees, or other natural 
cover which should protect them. But the Romans did not encamp safely so much 
from the location as by arts, nor ever made an encampment in places where they 
should not have been able to spread out all their forces, according to their discipline. 
From this resulted that the Romans were always able to have one form of 
encampment, for they wanted the site to obey them, and not they the site. The Greeks 
were not able to observe this, for as they obeyed the site, and the sites changing the 
formation, it behooved them that they too should change the mode of encamping and 
the form of their encampment. The Romans, therefore, where the site lacked strength, 
supplied it with (their) art and industry. And since in this narration of mine, I have 
wanted that the Romans be imitated, I will not depart from their mode of encamping, 
not, however, observing all their arrangements: but taking (only) that part which at the 
present time seems appropriate to me. I have often told you that the Romans had two 
Legions of Roman men in their consular armies, which comprised some eleven 
thousand infantry of forces sent by friends (allies) to aid them; but they never had 
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more foreign soldiers in their armies than Romans, except for cavalry, which they did 
not care if they exceeded the number in their Legions; and that in every action of 
theirs, they place the Legions in the center, and the Auxiliaries on the sides. Which 
method they observed even when they encamped, as you yourselves have been able to 
read in those who write of their affairs; and therefore I am not about to narrate in 
detail how they encamped, but will tell you only how I would at present arrange to 
encamp my army, and then you will know what part of the Roman methods I have 
treated. You know that at the encounter of two Roman Legions I have taken two 
Battalions of six thousand infantry and three hundred cavalry effective for each 
Battalion, and I have divided them by companies, by arms, and names. You know that 
in organizing the army for marching and fighting, I have not made mention of other 
forces, but have only shown that in doubling the forces, nothing else had to be done 
but to double the orders (arrangements). 

Since at present I want to show you the manner of encamping, it appears proper to me 
not to stay only with two Battalions, but to assemble a fair army, and composed like 
the Roman of two Battalions and as many auxiliary forces. I know that the form of an 
encampment is more perfect, when a complete army is quartered: which matter did 
not appear necessary to me in the previous demonstration. If I want, therefore, to 
quarter a fair (sized) army of twenty four thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry 
effectives, being divided into four companies, two of your own forces and two of 
foreigners, I would employ this method. When I had found the site where I should 
want to encamp, I would raise the Captain's flag, and around it I would draw a square 
which would have each face distant from it fifty arm lengths, of which each should 
look out on one of the four regions of the sky, that is, east, west, south and north, in 
which space I would put the quarters of the Captain. And as I believe it prudent, and 
because thus the Romans did in good part, I would divide the armed men from the 
unarmed, and separate the men who carry burdens from the unburdened ones. I would 
quarter all or a greater part of the armed men on the east side, and the unarmed and 
burdened ones on the west side, making the east the front and the west the rear of the 
encampment, and the south and north would be the flanks. And to distinguish the 
quarters of the armed men, I would employ this method. I would run a line from the 
Captain's flag, and would lead it easterly for a distance of six hundred eighty (680) 
arm lengths. I would also run two other lines which I would place in the middle of it, 
and be of the same length as the former, but distant from each of them by fifteen arm 
lengths, at the extremity of which, I would want the east gate to be (placed): and the 
space which exists between the two extreme (end) lines, I would make a road that 
would go from the gate to the quarters of the Captain, which would be thirty arm 
lengths in width and six hundred thirty (630) long [since the Captain's quarters would 
occupy fifty arm lengths] and call this the Captain's Way. I would then make another 
road from the south gate up to the north gate, and cross by the head of the Captain's 
Way, and along the east side of the Captain's quarters which would be one thousand 
two hundred fifty (1250) arm lengths long [since it would occupy the entire width of 
the encampment] and also be thirty arm lengths wide and be called the Cross Way. 
The quarters of the Captain and these two roads having been designed, therefore the 
quarters of the two battalions of your own men should begin to be designed; and I 
would quarter one on the right hand (side) of the Captain's Way, and one on the left. 
And hence beyond the space which is occupied by the width of the Cross Way, I 
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would place thirty two quarters on the left side of the Captain's Way, and thirty two 
on the right side, leaving a space of thirty arm lengths between the sixteenth and 
seventeenth quarters which should serve as a transverse road which should cross 
through all of the quarters of the battalions, as will be seen in their partitioning. Of 
these two arrangements of quarters, in the first tents that would be adjacent to the 
Cross Way, I would quarter the heads of men-at-arms, and since each company has 
one hundred and fifty men-at-arms, there would be assigned ten men-at-arms to each 
of the quarters. The area (space) of the quarters of the Heads should be forty arm 
lengths wide and ten arm lengths long. And it is to be noted that whenever I say 
width, I mean from south to north, and when I say length, that from west to east. 
Those of the men-at-arms should be fifteen arm lengths long and thirty wide. In the 
next fifteen quarters which in all cases are next [which should have their beginning 
across the transverse road, and which would have the same space as those of the men- 
at-arms] I would quarter the light cavalry, which, since they are one hundred fifty, ten 
cavalrymen would be assigned to each quarter, and in the sixteenth which would be 
left, I would quarter their Head, giving him the same space which is given to the Head 
of men-at-arms. And thus the quarters of the cavalry of the two battalions would come 
to place the Captain's Way in the center and give a rule for the quarters of the 
infantry, as I will narrate. You have noted that I have quartered the three hundred 
cavalry of each battalion with their heads in thirty two quarters situated on the 
Captain's Way, and beginning with the Cross Way, and that from the sixteenth to the 
seventeenth there is a space of thirty arm lengths to make a transverse road. If I want, 
therefore, to quarter the twenty companies which constitute the two regular 
Battalions, I would place the quarters of every two companies behind the quarters of 
the cavalry, each of which should be fifteen arm lengths long and thirty wide, as those 
of the cavalry, and should be joined on the rear where they touch one another. And in 
every first quarter of each band that fronts on the Cross Way, I would quarter the 
Constable of one company, which would come to correspond with the quartering of 
the Head of the men-at-arms: and their quarters alone would have a space twenty arm 
lengths in width and ten in length. And in the other fifteen quarters in each group 
which follow after this up the Transverse Way, I would quarter a company of infantry 
on each side, which, as they are four hundred fifty, thirty would be assigned to each 
quarter. I would place the other fifteen quarters contiguous in each group to those of 
the cavalry with the same space, in which I would quarter a company of infantry from 
each group. In the last quarter of each group I would place the Constable of the 
company, who would come to be adjacent to the Head of the light cavalry, with a 
space of ten arm lengths long and twenty wide. And thus these first two rows of 
quarters would be half of cavalry and half of infantry. 

And as I want [as I told you in its place] these cavalry to be all effective, and hence 
without retainers who help taking care of the horses or other necessary things, I would 
want these infantry quartered behind the cavalry should be obligated to help the 
owners (of the horses) in providing and taking care of them, and because of this 
should be exempt from other activities of the camp, which was the manner observed 
by the Romans. I would also leave behind these quarters on all sides a space of thirty 
arm lengths to make a road, and I would call one of the First Road on the right hand 
(side) and the other the First Road on the left, and in each area I would place another 
row of thirty two double quarters which should face one another on the rear, with the 
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same spaces as those which I have mentioned, and also divided at the sixteenth in the 
same manner to create a Transverse Road, in which I would quarter in each area four 
companies of infantry with the Constables in the front at the head and foot (of each 
row). I would also leave on each side another space of thirty arm lengths to create a 
road which should be called the Second Road on the right hand (side) and on the other 
side the Second Road to the left; I would place another row in each area of thirty two 
double quarters, with the same distances and divisions, in which I would quarter on 
every side four companies (of infantry) with their Constables. And thus there would 
come to be quartered in three rows of quarters per area the cavalry and the companies 
(of infantry) of the two regular battalions, in the center of which I would place the 
Captain's Way. The two battalions of auxiliaries [since I had them composed of the 
same men] I would quarter on each side of these two regular battalions with the same 
arrangement of double quarters, placing first a row of quarters in which I should 
quarter half with cavalry and half infantry, distant thirty arm lengths from each other, 
to create two roads which I should call, one the Third Road on the right hand (side), 
the other the Third on the left hand. And then I would place on each side two other 
rows of quarters, separate but arranged in the same way, which are those of the 
regular battalions, which would create two other roads, and all of these would be 
called by the number and the band (side) where they should be situated. So that all 
this part of the Army would come to be quartered in twelve rows of double quarters, 
and on thirteen roads, counting the Captain's Way and the Cross Way. 

I would want a space of one hundred arm lengths all around left between the quarters 
and the ditch (moat). And if you count all those spaces, you will see, that from the 
middle of the quarters of the Captain to the east gate, there are seven hundred arm 
lengths. There remains to us now two spaces, of which one is from the quarters of the 
Captain to the south gate, the other from there to the north gate, each of which comes 
to be, measuring from the center point, six hundred thirty five (635) arm lengths. I 
then subtract from each of these spaces fifty arm lengths which the quarters of the 
Captain occupies, and forty five arm lengths of plaza which I want to give to each 
side, and thirty arm lengths of road, which divides each of the mentioned spaces in the 
middle, and a hundred arm lengths which are left on each side between the quarters 
and the ditch, and there remains in each area a space left for quarters four hundred 
arm lengths wide and a hundred long, measuring the length to include the space 
occupied by the Captain's quarters. Dividing the said length in the middle, therefore, 
there would be on each side of the Captain forty quarters fifty arm lengths long and 
twenty wide, which would total eighty quarters, in which would be quartered the 
general Heads of the battalions, the Chamberlains, the Masters of the camps, and all 
those who should have an office (duty) in the army, leaving some vacant for some 
foreigners who might arrive, and for those who should fight through the courtesy of 
the Captain. On the rear side of the Captain's quarters, I would create a road thirty arm 
lengths wide from north to south, and call it the Front Road, which would come to be 
located along the eighty quarters mentioned, since this road and the Cross Way would 
have between them the Captain's quarters and the eighty quarters on their flanks. 
From this Front road and opposite to the Captain's quarters, I would create another 
road which should go from there to the west gate, also thirty arm lengths wide, and 
corresponding in location and length to the Captain's Way, and I should call it the 
Way of the Plaza. These two roads being located, I would arrange the plaza where the 
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market should be made, which I would place at the head of the Way of the Plaza, 
opposite to the Captain's quarters, and next to the Front Road, and would want it to be 
square, and would allow it a hundred twenty one arm lengths per side. And from the 
right hand and left hand of the said plaza, I would make two rows of quarters, and 
each row have eight double quarters, which would take up twelve arm lengths in 
length and thirty in width so that they should be on each side of the plaza, in which 
there would be sixteen quarters, and total thirty two all together, in which I would 
quarter that cavalry left over from the auxiliary battalions, and if this should not be 
enough, I would assign them some of the quarters about the Captain, and especially 
those which face the ditch. 

It remains for us now to quarter the extraordinary pikemen and Veliti, which every 
battalion has; which you know, according to our arrangement, in addition to the ten 
companies (of infantry), each has a thousand extraordinary pikemen, and five hundred 
Veliti; so that each of the two regular battalions have two thousand extraordinary 
pikemen, and a thousand extraordinary pikemen, and five hundred Veliti; so that each 
of the two regular battalions have two thousand extraordinary pikemen, and a 
thousand extraordinary Veliti, and the auxiliary as many as they; so that one also 
comes to have to quarter six thousand infantry, all of whom I would quarter on the 
west side along the ditches. From the point, therefore, of the Front Road, and 
northward, leaving the space of a hundred arm lengths from those (quarters) to the 
ditch, I would place a row of five double quarters which would be seventy five arm 
lengths long and sixty in width: so that with the width divided, each quarters would be 
allowed fifteen arm lengths for length and thirty for width. And as there would be ten 
quarters, I would quarter three hundred infantry, assigning thirty infantry to each 
quarters. Leaving then a space of thirty one arm lengths, I would place another row of 
five double quarters in a similar manner and with similar spaces, and then another, so 
that there would be five rows of five double quarters, which would come to be fifty 
quarters placed in a straight line on the north side, each distant one hundred arm 
lengths from the ditches, which would quarter one thousand five hundred infantry. 
Turning then on the left hand side toward the west gate, I would want in all that tract 
between them and the said gate, five other rows of double quarters, in a similar 
manner and with the same spaces, [it is true that from one row to the other there 
would not be more than fifteen arm lengths of space] in which there would also be 
quartered a thousand five hundred infantry: and thus from the north gate to that on the 
west, following the ditches, in a hundred quarters, divided into ten rows of five double 
quarters per row, the extraordinary pikemen and Veliti of the regular battalions would 
be quartered. And so, too, from the west gate to that on the south, following the 
ditches, in exactly the same manner, in another ten rows of ten quarters per row, the 
extraordinary pikemen and Veliti of the auxiliary battalions would be quartered. Their 
Heads, or rather their Constables, could take those quarters on the side toward the 
ditches which appeared most convenient for themselves. 

I would dispose the artillery all along the embankments of the ditches: and in all the 
other space remaining toward the west, I would quarter all the unarmed men and all 
the baggage (impedimenta) of the Camp. And it has to be understood that under this 
name of impedimenta [as you know] the ancients intended all those carriages 
(wagons) and all those things which are necessary to an Army, except the soldiers; as 
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are carpenters (wood workers), smiths, blacksmiths, shoe makers, engineers, and 
bombardiers, and others which should be placed among the number of the armed: 
herdsmen with their herds of castrated sheep and oxen, which are used for feeding the 
Army: and in addition, masters of every art (trade), together with public wagons for 
the public provisions of food and arms. And I would not particularly distinguish their 
quarters: I would only designate the roads that should not be occupied by them. Then 
the other spaces remaining between the roads, which would be four, I would assign in 
general to all the impedimenta mentioned, that is, one to the herdsmen, another to 
Artificers and workmen, another to the public wagons for provisions, and the fourth to 
the armorers. The roads which I would want left unoccupied would be the Way of the 
Plaza, the Front Road, and in addition, a road that should be called the Center Road, 
which should take off at the north and proceed toward the south, and pass through the 
center of the Way of the Plaza, which, on the west side, should have the same effect 
as has the Transverse Road on the east side. And in addition to this a Road that should 
go around the rear along the quarters of the extraordinary pikemen and Veliti. And all 
these roads should be thirty arm lengths wide. And I would dispose the artillery along 
the ditches on the rear of the camp. 

BATTISTA: 

I confess I do not understand, and I also do not believe that to say so makes me 
ashamed, as this is not my profession. None the less, I like this organization very 
much: I would want only that you should resolve these doubts for me. The one, why 
you make the roads and the spaces around the quarters so wide. The other, which 
annoys me more, is this, how are these spaces that you designate for quarters to be 
used. 

FABRIZIO: 

You know that I made all the roads thirty arm lengths wide, so that a company of 
infantry is able to go through them in order (formation): which, if you remember well, 
I told you that each of these (formations) were twenty five to thirty arm lengths wide. 
The space between the ditch and the quarters, which is a hundred arm lengths wide, is 
necessary, since the companies and the artillery can be handled here, through which 
booty is taken, (and) when space is needed into which to retire, new ditches and 
embankments are made. The quarters very distant from the ditches are better, for they 
are more distant from the fires and other things that might be able to draw the enemy 
to attack them. As to the second question, my intention is not that every space 
designated by me is covered by only one pavilion, but is to be used as an all-round 
convenience for those who are quartered, with several or few tents, so long as they do 
not go outside its limits. And in designing these quarters, the men must be most 
experienced and excellent architects, who, as soon as the Captain has selected the site, 
know how to give it form, and divide it, and distinguishing the roads, dividing the 
quarters with cords and hatchets in such a practical manner, that they might be 
divided and arranged quickly. And if confusion is not to arise, the camp must always 
face the same way, so that everyone will know on which Road and in which space he 
has to find his quarters. And this ought to be observed at all times, in every place, and 
in a manner that it appears to be a movable City, which, wherever it goes, brings with 
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it the same roads, the same houses, and the same appearance: which cannot be 
observed by those men who, seeking strong locations, have to change the form 
according to the variations in the sites. But the Romans made the places strong with 
ditches, ramparts, and embankments, for they placed a space around the camp, and in 
front of it they dug a ditch and ordinarily six arm lengths wide and three deep, which 
spaces they increased according to the (length of) time they resided in the one place, 
and according as they feared the enemy. For myself, I would not at present erect a 
stockade (rampart), unless I should want to winter in a place. I would, however, dig 
the ditch and embankment, not less than that mentioned, but greater according to the 
necessity. With respect to the artillery, on every side of the encampment, I would 
have a half circle ditch, from which the artillery should be able to batter on the flanks 
whoever should come to attack the moats (ditches). The soldiers ought also to be 
trained in this practice of knowing how to arrange an encampment, and work with 
them so they may aid him in designing it, and the soldiers quick in knowing their 
places. And none of these is difficult, as will be told in its proper place. For now I 
want to pass on to the protection of the camp, which, without the distribution 
(assignment) of guards, all the other efforts would be useless. 

BATTISTA: 

Before you pass on to the guards, I would want you to tell me, what methods are 
employed when others want to place the camp near the enemy, for I do not know 
whether there is time to be able to organize it without danger. 

FABRIZIO: 

You have to know this, that no Captain encamps near the enemy, unless he is 
disposed to come to an engagement whenever the enemy wants; and if the others are 
so disposed, there is no danger except the ordinary, since two parts of the army are 
organized to make an engagement, while the other part makes the encampment. In 
cases like this, the Romans assigned this method of fortifying the quarters to the 
Triari, while the Principi and the Astati remained under arms. They did this, because 
the Triari, being the last to combat, were in time to leave the work if the enemy came, 
and take up their arms and take their places. If you want to imitate the Romans, you 
have to assign the making of the encampment to that company which you would want 
to put in the place of the Triari in the last part of the army. 

But let us return to the discussion of the guards. I do not seem to find in connection 
with the ancients guarding the camp at night, that they had guards outside, distant 
from the ditches, as is the custom today, which they call the watch. I believe I should 
do this, when I think how the army could be easily deceived, because of the difficulty 
which exists in checking (reviewing) them, for they may be corrupted or attacked by 
the enemy, so that they judged it dangerous to trust them entirely or in part. And 
therefore all the power of their protection was within the ditches, which they dug with 
very great diligence and order, punishing capitally anyone who deviated from such an 
order. How this was arranged by them, I will not talk to you further in order not to tire 
you, since you are able to see it by yourselves, if you have not seen it up to now. I will 
say only briefly what would be done by me. I would regularly have a third of the army 
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remain armed every night, and a fourth of them always on foot, who would be 
distributed throughout the embankments and all the places of the army, with double 
guards posted at each of its squares, where a part should remain, and a part 
continually go from one side of the encampment to the other. And this arrangement I 
describe, I would also observe by day if I had the enemy near. As to giving it a name, 
and renewing it every night, and doing the other things that are done in such guarding, 
since they are things (already) known, I will not talk further of them. I would only 
remind you of a most important matter, and by observing it do much good, by not 
observing it do much evil; which is, that great diligence be used as to who does not 
lodge within the camp at night, and who arrives there anew. And this is an easy 
matter, to review who is quartered there, with those arrangements we have designated, 
since every quarter having a predetermined number of men, it is an easy thing to see if 
there are any men missing or if any are left over; and when they are missing without 
permission, to punish them as fugitives, and if they are left over, to learn who they 
are, what they know, and what are their conditions. Such diligence results in the 
enemy not being able to have correspondence with your Heads, and not to have co- 
knowledge of your counsels. If this had not been observed with diligence by the 
Romans, Claudius Nero could not, when he had Hannibal near to him, have departed 
from the encampment he had in Lucania, and go and return from the Marches, without 
Hannibal having been aware of it. But it is not enough to make these good 
arrangements, unless they are made to be observed by great security, for there is 
nothing that wants so much observance as any required in the army. Therefore, the 
laws for their enforcement should be harsh and hard, and the executor very hard. The 
Roman punished with the capital penalty whoever was missing from the guard, 
whoever abandoned the place given him in combat, whoever brought anything 
concealed from outside the encampment; if anyone should tell of having performed 
some great act in battle, and should not have done it; if anyone should have fought 
except at the command of the Captain, if anyone from fear had thrown aside his arms. 
And if it occurred that an entire Cohort or an entire Legion had made a similar error, 
in order that they not all be put to death, they put their names in a purse, and drew the 
tenth part, and those they put to death. Which penalty was so carried out, that if 
everyone did not hear of it, they at least feared it. And because where there are severe 
punishments, there also ought to be rewards, so that men should fear and hope at the 
same time, they proposed rewards for every great deed; such as to him who, during 
the fighting, saved the life of one of its citizens, to whoever first climbed the walls of 
enemy towns, to whoever first entered the encampment of the enemy, to whoever in 
battle wounded or killed an enemy, to whoever had thrown him from his horse. And 
thus any act of virtu was recognized and rewarded by the Consuls, and publicly 
praised by everyone: and those who received gifts for any of these things, in addition 
to the glory and fame they acquired among the soldiers, when they returned to their 
country, exhibited them with solemn pomp and with great demonstrations among their 
friends and relatives. It is not to marvel therefore, if that people acquired so much 
empire, when they had so great an observance of punishment and reward toward 
them, which operated either for their good or evil, should merit either praise or 
censure; it behooves us to observe the greater part of these things. And it does not 
appear proper for me to be silent on a method of punishment observed by them, which 
was, that as the miscreant was convicted before the Tribune or the Consul, he was 
struck lightly by him with a rod: after which striking of the criminal, he was allowed 
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to flee, and all the soldiers allowed to kill him, so that immediately each of them 
threw stones or darts, or hit him with other arms, of a kind from which he went little 
alive, and rarely returned to camp; and to such that did return to camp, he was not 
allowed to return home except with so much inconvenience and ignominy, that it was 
much better for him to die. You see this method almost observed by the Swiss, who 
have the condemned publicly put to death by the other soldiers. Which is well 
considered and done for the best, for if it is desired that one be not a defender of a 
criminal, the better remedy that is found, is to make him the punisher of him (the 
criminal); for in some respects he favors him while from other desires he longs for his 
punishment, if he himself is the executioner, than if the execution is carried out by 
another. If you want, therefore, that one is not to be favored in his mistakes by a 
people, a good remedy is to see to it that the public judged him. In support of this, the 
example of Manlius Capitol that can be cited, who, when he was accused by the 
Senate, was defended so much by the public up to the point where it no longer 
became the judge: but having become arbiter of his cause, condemned him to death. It 
is, therefore, a method of punishing this, of doing away with tumults, and of having 
justice observed. And since in restraining armed men, the fear of laws, or of men, is 
not enough, the ancients added the authority of God: and, therefore, with very great 
ceremony, they made their soldiers swear to observe the military discipline, so that if 
they did the contrary, they not only had to fear the laws and men, but God; and they 
used every industry to fill them with Religion. 

BATTISTA: 

Did the Romans permit women to be in their armies, or that they indulge in indolent 
games that are used to day? 

FABRIZIO: 

They prohibited both of them, and this prohibition was not very difficult, because the 
exercises which they gave each day to the soldiers were so many, sometimes being 
occupied all together, sometimes individually, that no time was left to them to think 
either of Venery, or of games, or of other things which make soldiers seditious and 
useless. 

BATTISTA: 

I like that. But tell me, when the army had to take off, what arrangements did they 
have? 

FABRIZIO: 

The captain's trumpet was sounded three times: at the first sound the tents were taken 
down and piled into heaps, at the second they loaded the burdens, and at the third they 
moved in the manner mentioned above, with the impedimenta behind, the armed men 
on every side, placing the Legions in the center. And, therefore, you would have to 
have a battalion of auxiliaries move, and behind it its particular impedimenta, and 
with those the fourth part of the public impedimenta, which would be all those who 
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should be quartered in one of those (sections of the camp) which we showed a short 
while back. And, therefore, it would be well to have each one of them assigned to a 
battalion, so that when the army moved, everyone would know where his place was in 
marching. And every battalion ought to proceed on its way in this fashion with its 
own impedimenta, and with a quarter of the public (impedimenta) at its rear, as we 
showed the Roman army marched. 

BATTISTA: 

In placing the encampment, did they have other considerations than those you 
mentioned? 

FABRIZIO: 

I tell you again, that in their encampments, the Romans wanted to be able to employ 
the usual form of their method, in the observance of which, they took no other 
consideration. But as to other considerations, they had two principal ones: the one, to 
locate themselves in a healthy place: to locate themselves where the enemy should be 
unable to besiege them, and cut off their supply of water and provisions. To avoid this 
weakness, therefore, they avoided marshy places, or exposure to noxious winds. They 
recognized these, not so much from the characteristics of the site, but from the looks 
of the inhabitants: and if they saw them with poor color, or short winded, or full of 
other infections, they did not encamp there. As to the other part of not being besieged, 
the nature of the place must be considered, where the friends are, and where the 
enemy, and from these make a conjecture whether or not you can be besieged. And, 
therefore, the Captain must be very expert concerning sites of the countries, and have 
around him many others who have the same expertness. They also avoided sickness 
and hunger so as not to disorganize the army; for if you want to keep it healthy, you 
must see to it that the soldiers sleep under tents, that they are quartered, where there 
are trees to create shade, where there is wood to cook the food, and not to march in 
the heat. You need, therefore, to consider the encampment the day before you arrive 
there, and in winter guard against marching in the snow and through ice without the 
convenience of making a fire, and not lack necessary clothing, and not to drink bad 
water. Those who get sick in the house, have them taken care of by doctors; for a 
captain has no remedy when he has to fight both sickness and the enemy. But nothing 
is more useful in maintaining an army healthy than exercise: and therefore the 
ancients made them exercise every day. Whence it is seen how much exercise is of 
value, for in the quarters it keeps you healthy, and in battle it makes you victorious. 
As to hunger, not only is it necessary to see that the enemy does not impede your 
provisions, but to provide whence you are to obtain them, and to see that those you 
have are not lost. And, therefore, you must always have provisions (on hand) for the 
army for a month, and beyond that to tax the neighboring friends that they provide 
you daily, keep the provisions in a strong place, and, above all, dispense it with 
diligence, giving each one a reasonable measure each day, and so observe this part 
that they do not become disorganized; for every other thing in war can be overcome 
with time, this only with time overcomes you. Never make anyone your enemy, who, 
while seeking to overcome you with the sword (iron), can overcome you by hunger, 
because if such a victory is not as honorable, it is more secure and more certain. That 
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army, therefore, cannot escape hunger which does not observe justice, and 
licentiously consume whatever it please, for one evil causes the provisions not to 
arrive, and the other that when they arrive, they are uselessly consumed: therefore the 
ancients arranged that what was given was eaten, and in the time they assigned, so 
that no soldier ate except when the Captain did. Which, as to being observed by the 
modern armies, everyone does (the contrary), and deservedly they cannot be called 
orderly and sober as the ancients, but licentious and drunkards. 

BATTISTA: 

You have said in the beginning of arranging the encampment, that you did not want to 
stay only with two battalions, but took up four, to show how a fair (sized) army was 
quartered. Therefore I would want you to tell me two things: the one, if I have more 
or less men, how should I quarter them: the other, what number of soldiers would be 
enough to fight against any enemy? 

FABRIZIO: 

To the first question, I reply, that if the army has four or six thousand soldiers more or 
less, rows of quarters are taken away or added as are needed, and in this way it is 
possible to accommodate more or fewer infinitely. None the less, when the Romans 
joined together two consular armies, they made two encampments and had the parts of 
the disarmed men face each other. As to the second question, I reply, that the regular 
Roman army had about twenty four thousand soldiers: but when a great force pressed 
them, the most they assembled were fifty thousand. With this number they opposed 
two hundred thousand Gauls whom they assaulted after the first war which they had 
with the Carthaginians. With the same number, they opposed Hannibal. And you have 
to note that the Romans and Greeks had made war with few (soldiers), strengthened 
by order and by art; the westerners and easterners had made it with a multitude: but 
one of these nations serves itself of natural fury, as are the westerners; the other of the 
great obedience which its men show to their King. But in Greece and Italy, as there is 
not this natural fury, nor the natural reverence toward their King, it has been 
necessary to turn to discipline; which is so powerful, that it made the few able to 
overcome the fury and natural obstinacy of the many. I tell you, therefore, if you want 
to imitate the Romans and Greeks, the number of fifty thousand soldiers ought not to 
be exceeded, rather they should actually be less; for the many cause confusion, and do 
not allow discipline to be observed nor the orders learned. And Pyrrhus used to say 
that with fifteen thousand men he would assail the world. 

But let us pass on to another part. We have made our army win an engagement, and I 
showed the troubles that can occur in battle; we have made it march, and I have 
narrated with what impedimenta it can be surrounded while marching: and lastly we 
have quartered it: where not only a little repose from past hardship ought to be taken, 
but also to think about how the war ought to be concluded; for in the quarters, many 
things are discussed, especially if there remain enemies in the field, towns under 
suspicion, of which it is well to reassure oneself, and to capture those which are 
hostile. It is necessary, therefore, to come to these demonstrations, and to pass over 
this difficulty with that (same) glory with which we have fought up to the present. 
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Coming down to particulars, therefore, that if it should happen to you that many men 
or many peoples should do something, which might be useful to you and very harmful 
to them, as would be the destruction of the walls of their City, or the sending of many 
of themselves into exile, it is necessary that you either deceive them in a way that 
everyone should believe he is affected, so that one not helping the other, all find 
themselves oppressed without a remedy, or rather, to command everyone what they 
ought to do on the same day, so that each one believing himself to be alone to whom 
the command is given, thinks of obeying it, and not of a remedy; and thus, without 
tumult, your command is executed by everyone. If you should have suspicion of the 
loyalty of any people, and should want to assure yourself and occupy them without 
notice, in order to disguise your design more easily, you cannot do better than to 
communicate to him some of your design, requesting his aid, and indicate to him you 
want to undertake another enterprise, and to have a mind alien to every thought of his: 
which will cause him not to think of his defense, as he does not believe you are 
thinking of attacking him, and he will give you the opportunity which will enable you 
to satisfy your desire easily. If you should have present in your army someone who 
keeps the enemy advised of your designs, you cannot do better if you want to avail 
yourself of his evil intentions, than to communicate to him those things you do not 
want to do, and keep silent those things you want to do, and tell him you are 
apprehensive of the things of which you are not apprehensive, and conceal those 
things of which you are apprehensive: which will cause the enemy to undertake some 
enterprise, in the belief that he knows your designs, in which you can deceive him and 
defeat him. If you should design [as did Claudius Nero] to decrease your army, 
sending aid to some friend, and they should not be aware of it, it is necessary that the 
encampment be not decreased, but to maintain entire all the signs and arrangements, 
making the same fires and posting the same guards as for the entire army. Likewise, if 
you should attach a new force to your army, and do not want the enemy to know you 
have enlarged it, it is necessary that the encampment be not increased, for it is always 
most useful to keep your designs secret. Whence Metellus, when he was with the 
armies in Spain, to one who asked him what he was going to do the next day, 
answered that if his shirt knew it, he would bum it. Marcus Crassus, to one who asked 
him when he was going to move his army, said: "do you believe you are alone in not 
hearing the trumpets?" If you should desire to learn the secrets of your enemy and 
know his arrangement, some used to send ambassadors, and with them men expert in 
war disguised in the clothing of the family, who, taking the opportunity to observe the 
enemy army, and consideration of his strengths and weaknesses, have given them the 
occasion to defeat him. Some have sent a close friend of theirs into exile, and through 
him have learned the designs of their adversary. You may also learn similar secrets 
from the enemy if you should take prisoners for this purpose. Marius, in the war he 
waged against Cimbri, in order to learn the loyalty of those Gauls who lived in 
Lombardy and were leagued with the Roman people, sent them letters, open and 
sealed: and in the open ones he wrote them that they should not open the sealed ones 
except at such a time: and before that time, he called for them to be returned, and 
finding them opened, knew their loyally was not complete. Some Captains, when they 
were assaulted have not wanted to go to meet the enemy, but have gone to assail his 
country, and constrain him to return to defend his home. This often has turned out 
well, because your soldiers begin to win and fill themselves with booty and 
confidence, while those of the enemy become dismayed, it appearing to them that 
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from being winners, they have become losers. So that to whoever has made this 
diversion, it has turned out well. But this can only be done by that man who has his 
country stronger than that of the enemy, for if it were otherwise, he would go on to 
lose. It has often been a useful thing for a Captain who finds himself besieged in the 
quarters of the enemy, to set in motion proceedings for an accord, and to make a truce 
with him for several days; which only any enemy negligent in every way will do, so 
that availing yourself of his negligence, you can easily obtain the opportunity to get 
out of his hands. Sulla twice freed himself from his enemies in this manner, and with 
this same deceit, Hannibal in Spain got away from the forces of Claudius Nero, who 
had besieged him. 

It also helps one in freeing himself from the enemy to do something in addition to 
those mentioned, which keeps him at bay. This is done in two ways: either by 
assaulting him with part of your forces, so that intent on the battle, he gives the rest of 
your forces the opportunity to be able to save themselves, or to have some new 
incident spring up, which, by the novelty of the thing, makes him wonder, and for this 
reason to become apprehensive and stand still, as you know Hannibal did, who, being 
trapped by Fabius Maximus, at night placed some torches between the horns of many 
oxen, so that Fabius is suspense over this novelty, did not think further of impeding 
his passage. A Captain ought, among all the other actions of his, endeavor with every 
art to divide the forces of the enemy, either by making him suspicious of his men in 
whom he trusted, or by giving him cause that he has to separate his forces, and, 
because of this, become weaker. The first method is accomplished by watching the 
things of some of those whom he has next to him, as exists in war, to save his 
possessions, maintaining his children or other of his necessities without charge. You 
know how Hannibal, having burned all the fields around Rome, caused only those of 
Fabius Maximus to remain safe. You know how Coriolanus, when he came with the 
army to Rome, saved the possessions of the Nobles, and burned and sacked those of 
the Plebs. When Metellus led the army against Jugurtha, all me ambassadors, sent to 
him by Jugurtha, were requested by him to give up Jugurtha as a prisoner; afterwards, 
writing letters to these same people on the same subject, wrote in such a way that in a 
little while Jugurtha became suspicious of all his counsellors, and in different ways, 
dismissed them. Hannibal, having taken refuge with Antiochus, the Roman 
ambassadors frequented him so much at home, that Antiochus becoming suspicious of 
him, did not afterwards have any faith in his counsels. As to dividing the enemy 
forces, there is no more certain way than to have one country assaulted by part of 
them (your forces), so that being constrained to go to defend it, they (of that country) 
abandon the war. This is the method employed by Fabius when his Army had 
encountered the forces of the Gauls, the Tuscans, Umbrians, and Samnites. Titus 
Didius, having a small force in comparison with those of the enemy, and awaiting a 
Legion from Rome, the enemy wanted to go out to meet it; so that in order that it 
should not do so, he gave out by voice throughout his army that he wanted to 
undertake an engagement with the enemy on the next day; then he took steps that 
some of the prisoners he had were given the opportunity to escape, who carried back 
the order of the Consul to fight on the next day, (and) caused the enemy, in order not 
to diminish his forces, not to go out to meet that Legion: and in this way, kept himself 
safe. Which method did not serve to divide the forces of the enemy, but to double his 
own. Some, in order to divide his (the enemy) forces, have employed allowing him to 
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enter their country, and (in proof) allowed him to take many towns so that by placing 
guards in them, he diminished his forces, and in this manner having made him weak, 
assaulted and defeated him. Some others, when they wanted to go into one province, 
feigned making an assault on another, and used so much industry, that as soon as they 
extended toward that one where there was no fear they would enter, have overcome it 
before the enemy had time to succor it. For the enemy, as he is not certain whether 
you are to return back to the place first threatened by you, is constrained not to 
abandon the one place and succor the other, and thus often he does not defend either. 
In addition to the matters mentioned, it is important to a Captain when sedition or 
discord arises among the soldiers, to know how to extinguish it with art. The better 
way is to castigate the heads of this folly (error); but to do it in a way that you are able 
to punish them before they are able to become aware of it. The method is, if they are 
far from you, not to call only the guilty ones, but all the others together with them, so 
that as they do not believe there is any cause to punish them, they are not disobedient, 
but provide the opportunity for punishment. When they are present, one ought to 
strengthen himself with the guiltless, and by their aid, punish them. If there should be 
discord among them, the best way is to expose them to danger, which fear will always 
make them united. But, above all, what keeps the Army united, is the reputation of its 
Captain, which only results from his virtu, for neither blood (birth) or authority attain 
it without virtu. And the first thing a Captain is expected to do, is to see to it that the 
soldiers are paid and punished; for any time payment is missed, punishment must also 
be dispensed with, because you cannot castigate a soldier you rob, unless you pay 
him; and as he wants to live, he can abstain from being robbed. But if you pay him but 
do not punish him, he becomes insolent in every way, because you become of little 
esteem, and to whomever it happens, he cannot maintain the dignity of his position; 
and if he does not maintain it, of necessity, tumults and discords follow, which are the 
ruin of an Army. The Ancient Captains had a molestation from which the present ones 
are almost free, which was the interpretation of sinister omen to their undertakings; 
for if an arrow fell in an army, if the Sun or the Moon was obscured, if an earthquake 
occurred, if the Captain fell while either mounting or dismounting from his horse, it 
was interpreted in a sinister fashion by the soldiers, and instilled so much fear in 
them, that when they came to an engagement, they were easily defeated. And, 
therefore, as soon as such an incident occurred, the ancient Captains either 
demonstrated the cause of it or reduced it to its natural causes, or interpreted it to 
(favor) their own purposes. When Caesar went to Africa, and having fallen while he 
was putting out to sea, said, "Africa, I have taken you": and many have profited from 
an eclipse of the Moon and from earthquakes: these things cannot happen in our time, 
as much because our men are not as superstitious, as because our Religion, by itself, 
entirely takes away such ideas. Yet if it should occur, the orders of the ancients should 
be imitated. When, either from hunger, or other natural necessity, or human passion, 
your enemy is brought to extreme desperation, and, driven by it, comes to fight with 
you, you ought to remain within your quarters, and avoid battle as much as you can. 
Thus the Lacedemonians did against the Messinians: thus Caesar did against Afranius 
and Petreius. When Fulvius was Consul against the Cimbri, he had the cavalry assault 
the enemy continually for many days, and considered how they would issue forth 
from their quarters in order to pursue them; whence he placed an ambush behind the 
quarters of the Cimbri, and had them assaulted by the cavalry, and when the Cimbri 
came out of their quarters to pursue them, Fulvius seized them and plundered them. It 
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has been very effective for a Captain, when his army is in the vicinity of the enemy 
army, to send his forces with the insignia of the enemy, to rob and burn his own 
country: whence the enemy, believing they were forces coming to their aid, also ran 
out to help them plunder, and, because of this, have become disorganized and given 
the adversary the faculty of overcoming them. Alexander of Epirus used these means 
fighting against the Illirici, and Leptenus the Syracusan against the Carthaginians, and 
the design succeeded happily for both. Many have overcome the enemy by giving him 
the faculty of eating and drinking beyond his means, feigning being afraid, and 
leaving his quarters full of wine and herds, and when the enemy had filled himself 
beyond every natural limit, they assaulted him and overcome him with injury to him. 
Thus Tamirus did against Cyrus, and Tiberius Gracchus against the Spaniards. Some 
have poisoned the wine and other things to eat in order to be able to overcome them 
more easily. A little while ago, I said I did not find the ancients had kept a night 
Watch outside, and I thought they did it to avoid the evils that could happen, for it has 
been found that sometimes, the sentries posted in the daytime to keep watch for the 
enemy, have been the ruin of him who posted them; for it has happened often that 
when they had been taken, and by force had been made to give the signal by which 
they called their own men, who, coming at the signal, have been either killed or taken. 
Sometimes it helps to deceive the enemy by changing one of your habits, relying on 
which, he is ruined: as a Captain had already done, who, when he wanted to have a 
signal made to his men indicating the coming of the enemy, at night with fire and in 
the daytime with smoke, commanded that both smoke and flame be made without any 
intermission; so that when the enemy came, he should remain in the belief that he 
came without being seen, as he did not see the signals (usually) made to indicate his 
discovery, made [because of his going disorganized] the victory of his adversary 
easier. Menno Rodius, when he wanted to draw the enemy from the strong places, 
sent one in the disguise of a fugitive, who affirmed that his army was full of discord, 
and that the greater part were deserting, and to give proof of the matter, had certain 
tumults started among the quarters: whence to the enemy, thinking he was able to 
break him, assaulted him and was routed. 

In addition to the things mentioned, one ought to take care not to bring the enemy to 
extreme desperation; which Caesar did when he fought the Germans, who, having 
blocked the way to them, seeing that they were unable to flee, and necessity having 
made them brave, desired rather to undergo the hardship of pursuing them if they 
defended themselves. Lucullus, when he saw that some Macedonian cavalry who 
were with him, had gone over to the side of the enemy, quickly sounded the call to 
battle, and commanded the other forces to pursue it: whence the enemy, believing that 
Lucullus did not want to start the battle, went to attack the Macedonians with such 
fury, that they were constrained to defend themselves, and thus, against their will, 
they became fighters of the fugitives. Knowing how to make yourself secure of a 
town when you have doubts of its loyalty once you have conquered it, or before, is 
also important; which some examples of the ancients teach you. Pompey, when he 
had doubts of the Catanians, begged them to accept some infirm people he had in his 
army, and having sent some very robust men in the disguise of infirm ones, occupied 
the town. Publius Valerius, fearful of the loyalty of the Epidaurians, announced an 
amnesty to be held, as we will tell you, at a Church outside the town, and when all the 
public had gone there for the amnesty, he locked the doors, and then let no one out 
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from inside except those whom he trusted. Alexander the Great, when he wanted to go 
into Asia and secure Thrace for himself, took with him all the chiefs of this province, 
giving them provisions, and placed lowborn men in charge of the common people of 
Thrace; and thus he kept the chiefs content by paying them, and the common people 
quiet by not having Heads who should disquiet them. But among all the things by 
which Captains gain the people over to themselves, are the examples of chastity and 
justice, as was that of Scipio in Spain when he returned that girl, beautiful in body, to 
her husband and father, which did more than arms in gaining over Spain. Caesar, 
when he paid for the lumber that he used to make the stockades around his army in 
Gaul, gained such a name for himself of being just, that he facilitated the acquisition 
of that province for himself. I do not know what else remains for me to talk about 
regarding such events, and there does not remain any part of this matter that has not 
been discussed by us. The only thing lacking is to tell of the methods of capturing and 
defending towns, which I am about to do willingly, if it is not painful for you now. 

BATTISTA: 

Your humaneness is so great, that it makes us pursue our desires without being afraid 
of being held presumptuous, since you have offered it willingly, that we would be 
ashamed to ask you. Therefore we say only this to you, that you cannot do a greater or 
more thankful benefit to us than to furnish us this discussion. But before you pass on 
to that other matter, resolve a doubt for us: whether it is better to continue the war 
even in winter, as is done today, or wage it only in the summer, and go into quarters 
in the winter, as the ancients did. 

FABRIZIO: 

Here, if there had not been the prudence of the questioner, some part that merits 
consideration would have been omitted. I tell you again that the ancients did 
everything better and with more prudence than we; and if some error is made in other 
things, all are made in matters of war. There is nothing more imprudent or more 
perilous to a Captain than to wage war in winter, and more dangerous to him who 
brings it, than to him who awaits it. The reason is this: all the industry used in military 
discipline, is used in order to be organized to undertake an engagement with your 
enemy, as this is the end toward which a Captain must aim, for the engagement makes 
you win or lose a war. Therefore, whoever know how to organize it better, and who 
has his army better disciplined, has the greater advantage in this, and can hope more 
to win it. On the other hand, there is nothing more inimical to organization than the 
rough sites, or cold and wet seasons; for the rough side does not allow you to use the 
plentitude (of your forces) according to discipline, and the cold and wet seasons do 
not allow you to keep your forces together, and you cannot have them face the enemy 
united, but of necessity, you must quarter them separately, and without order, having 
to take into account the castles, hamlets, and farm houses that receive you; so that all 
the hard work employed by you in disciplining your army is in vain. And do not 
marvel if they war in winter time today, for as the armies are without discipline, and 
do not know the harm that is done to them by not being quartered together, for their 
annoyance does not enable those arrangements to be made and to observe that 
discipline which they do not have. Yet, the injury caused by campaigning in the field 
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in the winter ought to be observed, remembering that the French in the year one 
thousand five hundred three (1503) were routed on the Garigliano by the winter, and 
not by the Spaniards. For, as I have told you, whoever assaults has even greater 
disadvantage, because weather harms him more when he is in the territory of others, 
and wants to make war. Whence he is compelled either to withstand the 
inconveniences of water and cold in order to keep together, or to divide his forces to 
escape them. But whoever waits, can select the place to his liking, and await him (the 
enemy) with fresh forces, and can unite them in a moment, and go out to find the 
enemy forces who cannot withstand their fury. Thus were the French routed, and thus 
are those always routed who assault an enemy in winter time, who in itself has 
prudence. Whoever, therefore, does not want the forces, organization, discipline, and 
virtu, in some part, to be of value, makes war in the field in the winter time. And 
because the Romans wanted to avail themselves of all of these things, into which they 
put so much industry, avoided not only the winter time, but rough mountains and 
difficult places, and anything else which could impede their ability to demonstrate 
their skill and virtu. So this suffices to (answer) your question; and now let us come to 
treat of the attacking and defending of towns, and of the sites, and of their edifices. 
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SEVENTH BOOK 

You ought to know that towns and fortresses can be strong either by nature or 
industry. Those are strong by nature which are surrounded by rivers or marshes, as is 
Mantua or Ferrara, or those situated on a rock or sloping mountain, as Monaco and 
San Leo; for those situated on mountains which are not difficult to climb, today are 
[with respect to caves and artillery] very weak. And, therefore, very often today a 
plain is sought on which to build (a city)to make it strong by industry. The first 
industry is, to make the walls twisted and full of turned recesses; which pattern results 
in the enemy not being able to approach them, as they will be able to be attacked 
easily not only from the front, but on the flanks. If the walls are made too high, they 
are excessively exposed to the blows of the artillery; if they are made too low, they 
are very easily scaled. If you dig ditches (moats) in front of them to make it difficult 
(to employ) ladders, if it should happen that the enemy fills them [which a large army 
can do easily]the wall becomes prey to the enemy. I believe, therefore, [subject to a 
better judgement] that if you want to make provision against both evils the wall ought 
to be made high, with the ditches inside and not outside. This is the strongest way to 
build that is possible, for it protects you from artillery and ladders, and does not give 
the enemy the faculty of filling the ditches. The wall, therefore, ought to be as high as 
occurs to you, and not less than there from lengths wide, to make it more difficult to 
be ruined. It ought to have towers placed at intervals of two hundred arm lengths. The 
ditch inside ought to be at least thirty arm lengths wide and twelve deep, and all the 
earth that is excavated in making the ditch is thrown toward the city, and is sustained 
by a wall that is part of the base of the ditch, and extends again as much above the 
ground, as that a man may take cover behind it: which has the effect of making the 
depth of the ditch greater. In there as of the ditch, every two hundred arm lengths, 
there should be a matted enclosure, which with the artillery, causes injury to anyone 
who should descend into it. The heavy artillery which defends the city, are placed 
behind the wall enclosing the ditch;for to defend the wall from the front, as it is high, 
it is not possible to use conveniently anything else other than small or middle sized 
guns. If the enemy comes to scale your wall, the height of the first wall easily protects 
you. If he comes with artillery, he must first batter down the first wall: but onceit is 
battered down, because the nature of all batterings is to cause the wall to fall toward 
the battered side, the ruin of the wall will result [since it does not find a ditch which 
receives and hides it] in doubling the depth of the ditch, so that it is not possible for 
you to pass on further as you will find aruin that holds you back and a ditch which 
will impede you, and from the wall of the ditch, in safety, the enemy artillery kills 
you. The only remedy there exists for you, is to fill up the ditch:which is very 
difficult, as much because its capacity is large, as from the difficulty you have in 
approaching it, since the walls being winding and recessed, you can enter among them 
only with difficulty, for the reasons previously mentioned; and then, having to climb 
over the ruin with the material in hand, causes you a very great difficulty: so that I 
know a city so organized is completely indestructible. 
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BATTISTA: 

If, in addition to the ditch inside, there should be one also on the outside, wouldn't 
(the encampment) be stronger? 

FABRIZIO: 

It would be, without doubt; but my reasoning is, that if you want to dig one ditch 
only, it is better inside than outside. 

BATTISTA: 

Would you have water in the ditch, or would you leave them dry? 
FABRIZIO: 

Opinions are different; for ditches full of water protect you from (subterranean) 
tunnels, the ditches without water make it more difficult for you to fill them in again. 
But, considering everything, I would have them without water; for they are more 
secure, and, as it has been observed that in winter time the ditches ice over, the 
capture of a city is made easy, as happene dat Mirandola when Pope Julius besieged 
it. And to protect your self from tunnels, I would dig them so deep, that whoever 
should want to go (tunnel) deeper, should find water. I would also build the fortresses 
in a way similar to the walls and ditches, so that similar difficulty would be 
encountered in destroying it I want to call to mind one good thing to anyone who 
defends a city. This is, that they do not erect bastions outside, and they be distant from 
its wall. And another to anyone who builds the fortresses:And this is, that he not build 
any redoubts in them, into which who ever is inside can retire when the wall is lost. 
What makes me give the first counsel is, that no one ought to do anything, through the 
medium of which, you begin to lose your reputation without any remedy, the loss of 
which makes others esteem youless, and dismay those who undertake your defense. 
And what I say will always happen to you if you erect bastions outside the town you 
have to defend, for you will always lose them, as you are unable to defend small 
things when they are placed under the fury of the artillery; so that in losing them, they 
become the beginning and the cause of your ruin. Genoa, when it rebelled from King 
Louis of France, erected some bastions on the hills outside the City, which, as soon as 
they were lost, and they were ]lost quickly, also caused the city to be lost. As to the 
second counsel, I affirm there is nothing more dangerous concerning a fortress, than 
to be able to retire into it, for the hope that men have (lose) when they abandon a 
place, cause it to be lost, and when it is lost, it then causes the entire fortress to be 
lost. For an example, there is the recent loss of the fortress of Forli when the Countess 
Catherine defended it against Caes are Borgia, son of Pope Alexander the Sixth, who 
had led the army of the King of France. That entire fortress was full of places by both 
of them: For it was originally a citadel. There was amoat before coming to the 
fortress, so that it was entered by means of a draw bridge. The fortress was divided 
into three parts, and each part separated by a ditch, and with water between them;and 
one passed from one place to another by means of bridges: whence the Duke battered 
one of those parts of the fortress with artillery, and opened up part of a wall; whence 
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Messer Giovanni Da Casale, who was in charge of the garrison, did not think of 
defending that opening, but abandoned to retire into the other places; so that the 
forces of the Duke, having entered that part without opposition, immediately seized 
all of it, for they became masters of the bridges that connected the members (parts) 
with each other. He lost the fort which was held to be indestructible because of two 
mistakes: one, because it had so many redoubts:the other, because no one was made 
master of his bridges (they were unprotected). The poorly built fortress and the little 
prudence of the defender, therefore, brought disgrace to the magnanimous enterprise 
of the Countess, who had the courage to face an army which neither the King of 
Naples, nor the Duke of Milan, had faced. And although his (the Duke) efforts did not 
have a good ending, none the less, he became noted for those honors which his 
virtumerited. Which was testified to by the many epigrams made in those times 
praising him. If I should therefore have to build a fortress, I would make its walls 
strong, and ditches in the manner we have discussed, nor would I build anything else 
to live in but houses, and they would be weak and low, so that they would not impede 
the sight of the walls to anyone who might be in the plaza, so that the Captain should 
be able to see with (his own) eyes where he could be of help, and that everyone 
should understand that if the walls and the ditch were lost, the entire fortress would be 
lost. And even if I should build some redoubts, I would have the bridges so separated, 
that each part should be master of (protect)the bridge in its own area, arranging that it 
be buttressed on its pilasters in the middle of the ditch. 

BATTISTA: 

You have said that, today, the little thing scan not be defended, and it seems to me I 
have understood the opposite, that the smaller the thing was, the better it was 
defended. 

FABRIZIO: 

You have not understood well, for today that place can not be called strong, where he 
who defends it does not have room to retire among new ditches and ramparts: for such 
is the fury of the artillery, that he who relies on the protection of only one wall or 
rampart, deceives himself. And as the bastions [if you want them not to exceed their 
regular measurements, for then they would be terraces and castles] are not made so 
that others can retire into them, they are lost quickly. And therefore it is a wise 
practice to leave these bastions outside, and fortify the entrances of the terraces, and 
cover their gates with revets, so that one does not go in or out of the gate in a straight 
line, and there is a ditch with a bridge over it from the revet to the gate. The gates are 
also fortified with shutters, so as to allow your men to reenter, when, after going out 
to fight, it happens that the enemy drives them back, and in the ensuing mixing of 
men, the enemy does not enter with them. And therefore, these things have also been 
found which the ancients called "cataracts", which, being let down, keep out the 
enemy but saves one's friends;for in such cases, one can not avail himself of anything 
else, neither bridges, or the gate, since both are occupied by the crowd. 
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BATTISTA: 

I have seen these shutters that you mention, made of small beams, in Germany, in the 
form of iron grids, while those of ours are made entirely of massive planks. I would 
want to know whence this difference arises, and which is stronger. 

FABRIZIO: 

I will tell you again, that the methods and organizations of war in all the world, with 
respect to those of the ancients, are extinct; but in Italy, they are entirely lost, and if 
there is something more powerful, it results from the examples of the Ultra montanes. 
You may have heard, and these others can remember, how weakly things were built 
before King Charles of France crossed into Italy in the year one thousand four 
hundred ninety four (1494). The battlements were made a half arm length thin (wide), 
the places for the cross-bowmen and bombardiers (gunners)were made with a small 
aperture outside and a large one inside, and with many other defects, which I will 
omit, not to be tedious;for the defenses are easily taken away from slender 
battlements; the (places for) bombardiers built that way are easily 
opened(demolished). Now from the French, we have learned to make the battlements 
wide and large, and also to make the (places of the)bombardiers wide on the inside, 
and narrow it at the center of the wall, and then again widen it up to the outside edge: 
and this results in the artillery being able to demolish its defenses only with difficulty, 
The French, moreover, have many other arrangements such as these, which, because 
they have not been seen thus, have not been given consideration. Among which, is 
this method of the shutters made in the form of a grid, which is by far a better method 
than yours; for if you have to repair the shutters of agate such as yours, lowering it if 
you are locked inside, and hence are unable to injure the enemy, so that they can 
attack it safely either in the dark or with a fire. But if it is made in the shape of a grid, 
you can, once it is lowered, by those weaves and intervals, to be able to defend it with 
lances, cross-bows, and every other kind of arms. 

BATTISTA: 

I have also seen another Ultra montane custom in Italy, and it is this, making the 
carriages of the artillery with the spokes of the wheels bent toward the axles. I would 
like to know why they make them this way, as it seems to me they would be stronger 
straight, as those of our wheels. 

FABRIZIO: 

Never believe that things which differ from the ordinary are made at home, but if you 
would believe that I should make them such as to be more beautiful, you would err;for 
where strength is necessary, no account is taken of beauty ;but they all arise from 
being safer and stronger than ours. There a son is this. When the carriage is loaded, it 
either goes on a level, or inclines to the right or left side. When it goes level, the 
wheels equally sustain the weight, which, being divided equally between them, does 
not burden them much; when it inclines, it comes to have all the weight of the load 
upon that wheel on which it inclines. If its spokes are straight, they can easily 
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collapse, since the wheel being inclined, the spokes also come to incline, and do not 
sustain the weight in a straight line. And, thus, when the carriage rides level and when 
they carry less weight, they come to be stronger; when the carriage rides inclined and 
when they carry more weight, they are weaker. The contrary happens to the bent 
spokes of the French carriages; for when the carriageinc lines to one side, it points 
(leans straight) on them, since being ordinarily bent, they then come to be (more) 
straight (vertical), and can sustain all the weight strongly; and when the carriage goes 
level and they (the spikes) are bent, they sustain half the weight. 

But let us return to our Cities and Fortresses. The French, for the greater security of 
their towns, and to enable them during sieges to put into and withdraw forces from 
them more easily, also employ, in addition to the things mentioned, another 
arrangement, of which I have not yet seen any example in Italy: and it is this, that they 
erect two pilasters at the outside point of a draw-bridge, and upon each of them they 
balance a beam so that half of it comes over the bridge, and the other half outside. 
Then they join small beams to the part outside, which are woven together from one 
beam to another in the shape of a grid, and on the inside they attach a chain to the end 
of each beam. When they want to close the bridge from the outside, therefore, they 
release the chains and allow all that gridded part to drop, which closes the bridge 
when it is lowered, and when they want to open it, they pull on the chains, and they 
(gridded beams) come to be raised; and they can be raised so that a man can pass 
under, but not a horse, and also so much that a horse with the man can pass under, and 
also can be closed entirely, for it is lowered and raised like a lace curtain. This 
arrangement is more secure than the shutters: for it can be impeded by the enemy so 
that it cannot come down only with difficulty, (and) it does not come down in a 
straight line like the shutters which can easily be penetrated. Those who want to build 
a City, therefore, ought to have all the things mentioned installed; and in addition, 
they should want at least one mile around the wall where either farming or building 
would not be allowed, but should be open field where no bushes, embankments, trees, 
or houses, should exist which would impede the vision, and which should be in the 
rear of a besieging enemy. It is to be noted that a town which has its ditches outside 
with its embankments higher than the ground, is very weak; for they provide a refuge 
for the enemy who assaults you, but does not impede him in attacking you, because 
they can be easily forced (opened) and give his artillery an emplacement. 

But let us pass into the town. I do not want to waste much time in showing you that, 
in addition to the things mentioned previously, provisions for living and fighting 
supplies must also be included, for they are the things which everyone needs, and 
without them, every other provision is in vain. And, generally, two things ought to be 
done, provision yourself, and deprive the enemy of the opportunity to avail himself of 
the resources of your country. Therefore, any straw, grain, and cattle, which you 
cannot receive in your house, ought to be destroyed. Whoever defends a town ought 
to see to it that nothing is done in a tumultuous and disorganized manner, and have 
means to let everyone know what he has to do in any incident. The manner is this, that 
the women, children, aged, and the public stay at home, and leave the town free to the 
young and the brave: who armed, are distributed forde fense, part being on the walls, 
part at the gates, part in the principal places of the City, in order to remedy those evils 
which might arise within; another part is not assigned to any place, but is prepared to 
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help anyone requesting their help. And when matters are so organized, only with 
difficulty can tumults arise which disturb you. I want you to note also that in attacking 
and defending Cities, nothing gives the enemy hope of being able to occupy a town, 
than to know the inhabitants are not in the habit of looking for the enemy; for often 
Cities are lost entirely from fear, without any other action. When one assaults such a 
City, he should make all his appearances (ostentatious) terrible. On the other hand, he 
who is assaulted ought to place brave men, who are not afraid of thoughts, but by 
arms, on the side where the enemy (comes to) fight; for if the attempt proves vain, 
courage grows in the besieged, and then the enemy is forced to overcome those inside 
with his virtu and his reputation. 

The equipment with which the ancients defended the towns were many, such as, 
Ballistas, Onagers, Scorpions, Arc-Ballistas, Large Bows, Slingshots; and those with 
which they assaulted were also many, such as, Battering Rams, Wagons, Hollow 
Metal Fuses (Muscoli), Trench Covers (Plutei), Siege Machines (Vinee), Scythes, 
Turtles(somewhat similar to present day tanks). In place of these things, today there is 
the artillery, which serves both attackers and defenders, and, hence, I will not speak 
further about it. But let us return to our discussion, and come to the details of the siege 
(attack). One ought to take care not to be able to be taken by hunger, and not to be 
forced (to capitulate) by assaults. As to hunger, it has been said that it is necessary, 
before the siege arrives, to be well provided with food. But when it is lacking during a 
long siege, some extraordinary means of being provided by friends who want to save 
you, have been observed to be employed, especially if a river runs in the middle of the 
besieged City, as were the Romans, when their castle of Casalino was besieged by 
Hannibal, who, not being able to send them anything else byway of the river, threw 
great quantities of nuts into it, which being carried by the river without being able to 
be impeded, fed the Casalinese for some time. Some, when they were besieged, in 
order to show the enemy they had grain left over, and to make them despair of being 
able to besiege (defeat) them by hunger, have either thrown bread outside the walls, or 
have given a calf grain to eat, and then allowed it to be taken, so that when it was 
killed, and being found full of grain, gave signs of an abundance which they do not 
have. On the other hand, excellent Captains have used various methods to enfamish 
the enemy. Fabius allowed the Campanians to sow so that they should lack that grain 
which they were sowing. Dionysius, when he was besieged at Reggio, feigned 
wanting to make an accord with them, and while it was being drawn, had himself 
provided with food, and then when, by this method, had depleted them of grain, 
pressed them and starved them. Alexander the Great, when he wanted to capture 
Leucadia, captured all the surrounding castles, and allowed the men from them to take 
refuge in it (the City), and thus by adding a great multitude, he starved them. As to 
assaults, it has been said that one ought to guard against the first onrush, with which 
the Romans often occupied many towns, assaulting them all at once from every side, 
and they called it attacking the city by its crown: as did Scipio when he occupied new 
Carthage in Spain. If this onrush is withstood, then only with difficulty will you be 
overcome. And even if it should occur that the enemy had entered inside the city by 
having forced the walls, even the small terraces give you some remedy if they are not 
abandoned; for many armies have, once they have entered into a town, been repulsed 
or slain. The remedy is, that the towns people keep themselves in high places, and 
fight them from their houses and towers. Which thing, those who have entered in the 
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City, have endeavored to win in two ways: the one, to open the gates of the City and 
make a way for the townspeople by which they can escape in safety: the other, to send 
out a (message)by voice signifying that no one would be harmed unless armed, and 
whoever would throw his arms on the ground, they would pardon. Which thing has 
made the winning of many Cities easy. In addition to this, Cities are easy to capture if 
you fall on them unexpectedly, which you can do when you find yourself with your 
army far away, so that they do not believe that you either want to assault them, or that 
you can do it without your presenting yourself, because of the distance from the place. 
Whence, if you assault them secretly and quickly, it will almost always happen that 
you will succeed in reporting the victory. I unwillingly discuss those things which 
have happened in our times, as I would burden you with myself and my (ideas), and I 
would not know what to say in discussing other things. None the less, concerning this 
matter, I can not but cite the example of Cesare Borgia, called the Duke Valentine, 
who, when he was at Nocera with his forces, under the pretext of going to harm 
Camerino, turned toward the State of Urbino, and occupied a State in one day and 
without effort, which some other, with great time and expense, would barely have 
occupied. Those who are besieged must also guard themselves from the deceit and 
cunning of the enemy, and, therefore, the besieged should not trust anything which 
they see the enemy doing continuously, but always believe they are being done by 
deceit, and can change to injure them. When Domitius Calvinus was besieging a 
town, heunder took habitually to circle the walls of the City every day with a good 
part of his forces. Whence the townspeople, believing he was doing this for exercise, 
lightened the guard: when Domitius became aware of this, he assaulted them, and 
destroyed them. Some Captains, when they heard beforehand that aid was to come to 
the besieged, have clothed their soldiers with the insignia of those who were to come, 
and having introduced them inside, have occupied the town. Chimon, the Athenian, 
one night set fire to a Temple that was outside the town, whence, when the 
townspeople arrived to succor it, they left the town to the enemy to plunder. Some 
have put to death those who left the besieged castle to blacksmith(shoe horses), and 
redressing their soldiers with the clothes of the blacksmiths, who then surrendered the 
town to him. The ancient Captains also employed various methods to despoil the 
garrisons of the towns they want to take. Scipio, when he was in Africa, and desiring 
to occupy several castles in which garrisons had been placed by Carthaginians, 
feigned several times wanting to assault them, but then from fear not only abstained, 
but drew away from them. Which Hannibal believing to be true, in order to pursue 
him with a larger force and be able to attack him more easily, withdrew all the 
garrisons from them: (and) Scipio becoming aware of this, sent Maximus, his Captain, 
to capture them. Pyrrhus, when he was waging war in Sclavonia, in one of the Chief 
Cities of that country, where a large force had been brought in to garrison it, feigned 
to be desperate of being able to capture it, and turning to other places, caused her, in 
order to succor them, to empty herself of the garrison, so that it became easy to be 
forced (captured). Many have polluted the water and diverted rivers to take a town, 
even though they then did not succeed. Sieges and surrenders are also easily 
accomplished, by dismaying them by pointing out an accomplished victory, or new 
help which is come to their disfavor. The ancient Captains sought to occupy towns by 
treachery, corrupting some inside, but have used different methods. Some have sent 
one of their men under the disguise of a fugitive, who gained authority and confidence 
with the enemy, which he afterward used for his own benefit. Many by this means 
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have learned the procedures of the guards, and through this knowledge have taken the 
town. Some have blocked the gate so that it could not be locked with a cart or a beam 
under some pretext, and by this means, made the entry easy to the enemy. Hannibal 
persuaded one to give him a castle of the Romans, and that he should feign going on a 
hunt at night, to show his inability to go by day for fear of the enemy, and when he 
returned with the game, placed his men inside with it, and killing the guard, captured 
the gate. You also deceive the besieged by drawing them outside the town and distant 
from it, by feigning flight when they assault you. And many [among whom was 
Hannibal] have, in addition, allowed their quarters to betaken in order to have the 
opportunity of placing them in their midst, and take the town from them. They 
deceive also by feigning departure, as did For minus, the Athenian, who having 
plundered the country of the Calcidians, afterwards received their ambassadors, and 
filled their City with promises of safety and good will, who, as men of little caution, 
were shortly after captured by Forminus. The besieged ought to look out for men 
whom they have among them that are suspect, but sometimes they may want to assure 
themselves of these by reward, as well as by punishment. Marcellus, recognizing that 
Lucius Bancius Nolanus had turned to favor Hannibal, employed so much humanity 
and liberality toward him, that, from an enemy, he made him a very good friend. The 
besieged ought to use more diligence in their guards when the enemy is distant, than 
when he is near. And they ought to guard those places better which they think can be 
attacked less; for many towns have been lost when the enemy assaulted them on a 
side from which they did not believe they would be assaulted. And this deception 
occurs for two reasons: either because the place is strong and they believe it is 
inaccessible, or because the enemy cunningly assaults him on one side with feigned 
uproars, and on the other silently with the real assaults. And, therefore, the besieged 
ought to have a great awareness of this, and above all at all times, but especially at 
night, have good guards at the walls, and place there not only men, but dogs; and keep 
them ferocious and ready, which by smell, detect the presence of the enemy, and with 
their baying discover him. And, in addition to dogs, it has been found that geese have 
also saved a City, as happened to the Romans when the Gauls besieged the Capitol. 
When Athens was besieged by the Spartans, Alcibiades, in order to see if the guards 
were awake, arranged that when alight was raised at night, all the guards should rise, 
and inflicted a penalty on those who did not observe it. Hissicratus, the Athenian, 
slew a guard who was sleeping, saying he was leaving him as he had found him. 
Those who are besieged have had various ways of sending news to their friends, and 
in order not to send embassies by voice, wrote letters in cipher, and concealed them in 
various ways. The ciphers are according to the desires of whoever arranges them, the 
method of concealment is varied. Some have written inside the scabbard of a sword. 
Others have put these letters inside raw bread, and then baked it, and gave it as food 
to him who brought it. Others have placed them in the most secret places of the body. 
Others have put them in the collar of a dog known to him who brings it. Others have 
written ordinary things in a letter, and then have written with water (invisible ink) 
between one line and another, which afterwards by wetting or scalding (caused) the 
letter to appear. This method has been very astutely observed in our time, where some 
wanting to point out a thing which was to be kept secret to their friends who lived 
inside a town, and not wanting to trust it in person, sent communications written in 
the customary manner, but interlined as I mentioned above, and had them hung at the 
gates of a Temple; which were then taken and read by those who recognized them 
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from the countersigns they knew. Which is a very cautious method, because whoever 
brings it can be deceived by you, and you do not run any danger. There are infinite 
other ways by which anyone by himself likewise can find and read them. But one 
writes with more facility to the besieged than the besieged do to friends outside, for 
the latter can not send out such letters except by one who leaves the town under the 
guise of a fugitive, which is a doubtful and dangerous exploit when the enemy is 
cautious to a point. But as to those that are sent inside, he who is sent can, under many 
pretexts, go into the camp that is besieged, and from here await a convenient 
opportunity to jump into the town. 

But let us come to talk of present captures, and I say that, if they occur when you are 
being fought in your City, which is not arranged with ditches inside, as we pointed out 
a little while ago, when you do not want the enemy to enter by the breaks in the wall 
made by artillery [as there is no remedy for the break which it makes], it is necessary 
for you, while the artillery is battering, to dig a ditch inside the wall that is being hit, 
at least thirty arm lengths wide, and throw all (the earth) that is excavated toward the 
town, which makes embankments and the ditch deeper: and you must do this quickly, 
so that if the wall falls, the ditch will be excavated at least five or six arm lengths 
deep. While this ditch is being excavated, it is necessary that it be closed on each side 
by a block house. And if the wall is so strong that it gives you time to dig the ditches 
and erect the block houses, that part which is battered comes to be stronger than the 
rest of the City, for such a repair comes to have the form that we gave to inside 
ditches. But if the wall is weak and does not give you time, then there is need to show 
virtu, and oppose them with armed forces, and with all your strength. This method of 
repair was observed by the Pisans when you went to besiege them, and they were able 
to do this because they had strong walls which gave them time, and the ground firm 
and most suitable for erecting ramparts and making repairs. Which, had they not had 
this benefit, would have been lost. It would always be prudent, therefore, first to 
prepare yourself, digging the ditches inside your City and throughout all its circuit, as 
we devised a little while ago; for in this case, as the defenses have been made, the 
enemy is awaited with leisure and safety. The ancients often occupied towns with 
tunnels in two ways: either they dug a secret tunnel which came out inside the town, 
and through which they enter edit, in the way in which the Romans took the City of 
the Veienti:or, by tunnelling they undermined a wall, and caused it to be ruined. This 
last method is more effective today, and causes Cities located high up to be weaker, 
for they can be undermined more easily, and then when that powder which ignites in 
an instant is placed inside those tunnels, it not only ruins the wall, but the mountains 
are opened, and the fortresses are entirely disintegrated into several parts. The remedy 
for this is to build on a plain, and make the ditch which girds your City so deep, that 
the enemy can not excavate further below it without finding water, which is the only 
enemy of these excavations. And even if you find a knoll within the town that you 
defend, you cannot remedy it otherwise than to dig many deep wells within your 
walls, which are as outlets to those excavations which the enemy might be able to 
arrange against it. Another remedy is to make an excavation opposite to where you 
learn he is excavating: which method readily impedes him, but is very difficult to 
foresee, when you are besieged by a cautious enemy. Whoever is besieged, above all, 
ought to take care not to be attacked in times of repose, as after having engaged in 
battle, after having stood guard, that is, at dawn, the evening between night and day, 
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and, above all, at dinner time, in which times many towns have been captured, and 
many armies ruined by those inside. One ought, therefore, to be always on guard with 
diligence on every side, and in good part well armed. I do not want to miss telling you 
that what makes defending a City or an encampment difficult, is to have to keep all 
the forces you have in them disunited; for the enemy being able all together to as sault 
you at his discretion, you must keep every place guarded on all sides, and thus he 
assaults you with his entire force, and you defend it with part of yours. The besieged 
can also be completely overcome, while those outside cannot unless repulsed; whence 
many who have been besieged either in their encampment or in a town, although 
inferior in strength, have suddenly issued forth with all their forces, and have 
overcome the enemy. Marcellus did this at Nola, and Caesar did this in Gaul, where 
his encampment being as saulted by a great number of Gauls, and seeing he could not 
defend it without having to divide this forces into several parts, and unable to stay 
within the stockade with the driving attack of the enemy, opened the encampment on 
one side, and turning to that side with all his forces, attacked them with such fury, and 
with such virtu, that he overcame and defeated them. The constancy of the besieged 
has also often displeased and dismayed the besieger. And when Pompey was 
affronting Caesar, and Caesar's army was suffering greatly from hunger, some of his 
bread was brought to Pompey, who, seeing it made of grass, commanded it not be 
shown to his army in order not to frighten it, seeing what kind of enemies he had to 
encounter. Nothing gave the Romans more honor in the war against Hannibal, as their 
constancy; for, in whatever more inimical and adverse fortune, they never asked for 
peace, (and)never gave any sign of fear: rather, when Hannibal was around Rome, 
those fields on which he had situated his quarters were sold at a higher price than they 
would ordinarily have been sold in other times; and they were so obstinate in their 
enterprises, that to defend Rome, they did not leave off attacking Capua, which was 
being besieged by the Romans at the same time Rome was being besieged. 

I know that I have spoken to you of many things, which you have been able to 
understand and consider by yourselves; none the less, I have done this [as I also told 
you today] to be able to show you, through them, the better kind of training, and also 
to satisfy those, if there should be any, who had not had that opportunity to learn, as 
you have. Nor does it appear tome there is anything left for me to tell you other than 
some general rules, with which you should be very familiar: which are these. What 
benefits the enemy, harms you; and what benefits you, harm the enemy. Whoever is 
more vigilant in observing the designs of the enemy in war, and endures much 
hardship in training his army, will incur fewer dangers, and can have greater hope for 
victory. Never lead your soldiers into an engagement unless you are assured of their 
courage, know they are without fear, and are organized, and never make an attempt 
unless you see they hope for victory. It is better to defeat the enemy by hunger than 
with steel; in such victory fortune counts more than virtu. No proceeding is better than 
that which you have concealed from the enemy until the time you have executed it. To 
know how to recognize an opportunity in war, and take it, benefits you more than 
anything else. Nature creates few men brave, industry and training makes many. 
Discipline in war counts more than fury. If some on the side of the enemy desert to 
come to your service, if they be loyal, they will always make you a great acquisition; 
for the forces of the adversary diminish more with the loss of those who flee, than 
with those who are killed, even though the name of the fugitives is suspect to the new 
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friends, and odious to the old. It is better in organizing an engagement to reserve great 
aid behind the front line, than to spread out your soldiers to make a greater front. He 
is overcome with difficulty, who knows how to recognize his forces and those of the 
enemy. The virtu of the soldiers is worth more than a multitude, and the site is often 
of more benefit than virtu. New and speedy things frighten armies, while the 
customary and slow things are esteemed little by them: you will therefore make your 
army experienced, and learn (the strength) of a new enemy by skirmishes, before you 
come to an engagement with him. Whoever pursues a routed enemy in a disorganized 
manner, does nothing but become vanquished from having been a victor. Whoever 
does not make provisions necessary to live (eat), is overcome without steel. Whoever 
trusts more in cavalry than in infantry, or more in infantry than in cavalry, must settle 
for the location. If you want to see whether any spy has come into the camp during the 
day, have no one go to his quarters. Change your proceeding when you become aware 
that the enemy has foreseen it. Counsel with many on the things you ought to do, and 
confer with few on what you do afterwards. When soldiers are confined to their 
quarters, they are kept there by fear or punishment;then when they are led by war, 
(they are led) by hope and reward. Good Captains never come to an engagement 
unless necessity compels them, or the opportunity calls them. Act so your enemies do 
not know how you want to organize your army for battle, and in what ever way you 
organize them, arrange it so that the first line can be received by the second and by the 
third. In a battle, never use a company for some other purpose than what you have 
assigned it to, unless you want to cause disorder. Accidents are remedied with 
difficulty, unless you quickly take the facility of thinking. Men, steel, money, and 
bread, are the sinews of war; but of these four, the first two are more necessary, for 
men and steel find find money and bread, but money and bread do not find men and 
steel. The unarmed rich man is the prize of the poor soldier. Accustom your soldiers 
to despise delicate living and luxurious clothing. 

This is as much as occurs to me generally to remind you, and I know I could have told 
you of many other things in my discussion, as for example, how and in how many 
ways the ancients organized their ranks, how they dressed, and how they trained in 
many other things; and to give you many other particulars, which I have not judged 
necessary to narrate, as much because you are able to see them, as because my 
intention has not been to show you in detail how the ancient army was created, but 
how an army should be organized in these times, which should have more virtu than 
they now have. Whence it does not please me to discuss the ancient matters further 
than those I have judged necessary to such an introduction. I know I should have 
enlarged more on the cavalry, and also on naval warfare; for whoever defines the 
military, says, that it is an army on land and on the sea, on foot and on horseback. Of 
naval matters, I will not presume to talk, not because of not being in formed, but 
because I should leave the talk to the Genoese and Venetians, who have made much 
study of it, and have done great things in the past. Of the cavalry, I also do not want to 
say any thing other than what I have said above, this part being [as I said] less 
corrupted. In addition to this, if the infantry, who are the nerve of the army, are well 
organized, of necessity it happens that good cavalry be created. I would only remind 
you that whoever organizes the military in his country, so as to fill(the quota) of 
cavalry, should make two provisions: the one, tha the should distribute horses of good 
breed throughout his countryside, and accustom his men to make a round-up of fillies, 
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as you do in this country with calves and mules: the other, [so that the round-up men 
find a buyer] I would prohibit anyone to keep mules who did not keep a horse; so that 
whoever wanted to keep a mount only, would also be constrained to keep a horse; 
and, in addition, none should be able to dress in silk, except whoever keeps a horse. I 
understand this arrangement has been done by some Princes of our times, and to have 
resulted in an excellent cavalry being produced in their countries in a very brief time. 
About other things, how much should be expected from the cavalry, I will go back to 
what I said to you today, and to that which is the custom. Perhaps you will also desire 
to learn what parts a Captain ought to have. In this, I will satisfy you in a brief 
manner; for I would not knowingly select any other man than one who should 
knowhow to do all those things which we have discussed today. And these would still 
not be enough for him if he did not know how to find them out by himself, for no one 
without imagination was ever very great in his profession; and if imagination makes 
for honor in other things, it will, above all, honor you in this one. And it is to be 
observed, that every creation (imagination), even though minor, is celebrated by the 
writers, as is seen where they praised Alexander the Great, who, in order to break 
camp more secretly, did not give the signal with the trumpet, but with a hat on the end 
of a lance. He is also praised for having ordered his soldiers, when coming to battle 
with the enemy, to kneel with the left foot (knee) so that they could more strongly 
with stand the attack (of the enemy); which not only gave him victory, but also so 
much praise that all the statues erected in his honor show him in that pose. 

But as it is time to finish this discussion, I want to return to the subject, and so, in 
part, escape that penalty which, in this town, custom decrees for those who do not 
return. If you remember well, Cosimo, you said to me that I was, on the one hand, an 
exalter of antiquity, and a censurer of those who did not imitate them in serious 
matters, and, on the other (hand), in matters of war in which I worked very hard, I did 
not imitate them, you were unable to discover the reason: to that I replied, that men 
who want to do something must first prepare themselves to knowhow to do it in order 
to be able afterwards to do it when the occasion permits it. whether or not I would 
know how to bring the army to the ancient ways, I would rather you be the judge, who 
have heard me discuss on this subject at length; whence you have been able to know 
how much time I have consumed on these thoughts, and I also believe you should be 
able to imagine how much desire there is in me to put them into effect. Which you can 
guess, if I was ever able to do it, or if ever the opportunity was given to me. Yet, to 
make you more certain, and for my greater justification, I would like also to cite you 
the reasons, and in part, will observe what I promised you, to show you the ease and 
the difficulty that are present in such imitation. I say to you, therefore, that no activity 
among men today is easier tore store to its ancient ways than the military; but for 
those only who are Princes of so large a State, that they are able to assemble fifteen or 
twenty thousand young men from among their own subjects. On the other hand, 
nothing is more difficult than this to those who do not have such a convenience. And, 
because I want you to under stand this part better, you have to know that Captains 
praised are of two kinds. The one includes those, who, with an army (well) ordered 
through its own natural discipline, haved one great things, such as were the greater 
part of the Roman Citizens, and others, who have led armies, who have not had any 
hardship in maintaining them good, and to see to it that they were safely led. The 
other includes those who not only had to overcome the enemy, but before they came 
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to this, had been compelled to make their army good and well ordered, (and) who, 
without doubt, deserve greater praise that those others merited who with a army which 
was (naturally) good have acted with so much virtu. Such as these were Pelopidas, 
Epaminondas, Tullus Hostilius, Phillip of Macedonia father of Alexander, Cyrus King 
of the Persians, and Gracchus the Roman. All these had first to make the army good, 
and then fight with it. All of these were able to do so, as much by their prudence, as 
by having subjects capable of being directed in such practices. Nor would it have been 
possible for any of them to accomplish any praiseworthy deed, no matter how good 
and excellent they might have been, should they have been in an alien country, full of 
corrupt men, and not accustomed to sincere obedience. It is not enough, therefore, in 
Italy, to govern an army already trained, but it is necessary first to know how to do it, 
and then how to command it. And of these, there need to be those Princes, who 
because they have a large State and many subjects, have the opportunity to 
accomplish this. Of whom, I cannot be one, fori have never commanded, nor can I 
command except armies of foreigners, and men obligated to others and not to me. 
Whether or not it is possible to introduce into them (those Princes) some of the things 
we discussed today, I want to leave to your judgement. Would I make one of these 
soldiers who practice today carry more arms than is customary, and in addition, food 
for two or three days, and a shovel? Should I make him dig, or keep him many hours 
everyday under arms in feigned exercises, so that in real (battles)afterward he could 
be of value to me? Would they abstain from gambling, lasciviousness, swearing, and 
insolence, which they do daily? Would they be brought to so much discipline, 
obedience, and respect, that a tree full of apples which should be found in the middle 
of an encampment, would be left intact, as is read happened many times in the ancient 
armies? What can I promise them, by which they well respect, love, or fear me, when, 
with a war ended, they no longer must come to me for anything? Of what can I make 
them ashamed, who are born and brought up without shame?By what Deity or Saints 
do I make them take an oath? By those they adore, or by those they curse? I do not 
know any whom they adore; but I well know that they curse them all. How can I 
believe they will observe the promises to those men, for whom they show their 
contempt hourly? How can those who deprecate God, have reverence for men? What 
good customs, therefore, is it possible to instill in such people? And if you should tell 
me the Swiss and the Spaniards are good, I should confess they are far better than the 
Italians:but if you will note my discussion, and the ways in which both proceeded, 
you will see that there are still many things missing among them (the Swiss and 
Spaniards) to bring them up to the perfection of the ancients. And the Swiss have been 
good from their natural customs, for the reasons I told you today, and the others 
(Spaniards)from necessity; for when they fight in a foreign country, it seems to them 
they are constrained to win or die, and as no place appeared to them where they might 
flee, they became good. But it is a goodness defective in many parts, for there is 
nothing good in them except that they are accustomed to await the enemy up to the 
point of the pike and of the sword. Nor would there be anyone suitable to teach them 
what they lack, and much less anyone who does not(speak) their language. 

But let us turn to the Italians, who, because they have not wise Princes, have not 
produced any good army; and because they did not have the necessity that the 
Spaniards had, have not undertaken it by themselves, so that they remain the shame of 
the world. And the people are not to blame, but their Princes are, who have been 
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castigated, and by their ignorance have received a just punishment, ignominously 
losing the State, (and) without any show of virtu. Do you want to see if what I tell you 
is true? Consider how many wars have been waged in Italy, from the passage of King 
Charles(of France) until today; and wars usually make men warlike and acquire 
reputations; these, as much as they have been great (big)and cruel, so much more have 
caused its members and its leaders to lose reputation. This necessarily points out, that 
the customary orders were not, and are not, good, and there is no one who knowhow 
to take up the new orders. Nor do you ever believe that reputation will be acquired by 
Italian arms, except in the manner I have shown, and by those who have large States 
in Italy, for this custom can be instilled in men who are simple, rough, and your own, 
but not to men who are malignant, have bad habits, and are foreigners. And a good 
sculptor will never be found who believes he can make a beautiful statue from a piece 
of marble poorly shaped, even though it may be a rough one. Our Italian Princes, 
before they tasted the blows of the ultramontane wars, believed it was enough for 
them to know what was written, think of a cautious reply, write a beautiful letter, 
show wit and promptness in his sayings and in his words, know how to weave a 
deception, ornament himself with gems and gold, sleep and eat with greater splendor 
than others, keep many lascivious persons around, conduct himself avariciously and 
haughtily toward his subjects, become rotten with idleness, hand out military ranks at 
his will, express contempt for anyone who may have demonstrated any praiseworthy 
manner, want their words should be the responses of oracles; nor were these little men 
aware that they were preparing themselves to be the prey of anyone who assaulted 
them. From this, then, in the year one thousand four hundred ninety four (1494), there 
arose the great frights, the sudden flights, and the miraculous (stupendous) losses: and 
those most powerful States of Italy were several times sacked and despoiled in this 
manner. But what is worse is, that those who remained persist in the same error, and 
exist in the same disorder: and they do not consider that those who held the State 
anciently, had done all those things we discussed, and that they concentrated on 
preparing the body for hardships and the mind not to be afraid of danger. Whence it 
happened that Caesar, Alexander, and all those excellent men and Princes, were the 
first among the combatants, went around on foot, and even if they did lose their State, 
wanted also to lose their lives; so that they lived and died with virtu. And if they, or 
part of them, could be accused of having too much ambition to rule, there never could 
be found in them any softness or anything to condemn, which makes men delicate and 
cowardly. If these things were to be read and believed by these Princes, it would be 
impossible that they would not change their way of living, and their countries not 
change in fortune. And as, in the beginning of our discussion, you complained of your 
organization, I tell you, if you had organized it as we discussed above, and it did not 
give a good account for itself, then you have reason to complain; but if it is not 
organized and trained as I have said, (the Army) it can have reason to complain of 
you, who have made an abortion, and not a perfect figure (organization). The 
Venetians also, and the Duke of Ferrara, begun it, but did not pursue it; which was 
due to their fault, and not of their men. And I affirm to now, that any of them who 
have States in Italy today, will begin in this way, he will be the Lord higher than any 
other in this Province; and it will happen to his State as happened to the Kingdom of 
the Macedonians, which, coming under Phillip, who had learned the manner of 
organizing the armies from Epaminondas, the The ban, became, with these 
arrangements and practices [while the rest of Greece was in idleness, and attended to 
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reciting comedies] so powerful, that in a few years, he was able to occupy it 
completely, and leave such a foundation to his son, that he was able to make himself 
Prince of the entire world. Whoever disparages these thoughts, therefore, if he be a 
Prince, disparages his Principality, and if he be a Citizen, his City. And I complain of 
nature, which either ought to make me a recognizer of this, or ought to have given me 
the faculty to be able to pursue it. Nor, even today when I am old, do I think I can 
have the opportunity: and because of this, I have been liberal with you, who, being 
young and qualified, when the things I have said please you, could, at the proper time, 
in favor of your Princes, aid and counsel them. I do not want you to be afraid or 
mistrustful of this, because this country appears to be born (to be destined) to 
resuscitate the things which are dead, as has been observed with Poetry, Painting, and 
Sculpture. But as for waiting for me, because of my years, do not rely on it. And, 
truly, if in the past fortune had conceded to me what would have sufficed for such an 
enterprise, I believe I would, in a very brief time, have shown the world how much 
the ancient institutions were of value, and, without doubt, I would have enlarged it 
with glory, or would have lost it without shame. 
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The Prince 

by 

Nicolo Machiavelli 

Translated by W. K. Marriott 

Nicolo Machiavelli, born at Florence on 3rd May 1469. From 
1494 to 1512 held an official post at Florence which in- 
cluded diplomatic missions to various European courts. 
Imprisoned in Florence, 1512; later exiled and returned to 
San Casciano. Died at Florence on 22nd J une 1527. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Nicolo Machiavelli was born at Florence on 3rd May 1469. 
He was the second son of Bernardo di Nicolo Machiavelli, 
a lawyer of some repute, and of Bartolommea di Stefano 
Nelli, his wife. Both parents were members of the old 
Florentine nobility. 

His life falls naturally into three periods, each of which 
singularly enough constitutes a distinct and important 
era in the history of Florence. His youth was concurrent 
with the greatness of Florence as an Italian power under 
the guidance of Lorenzo de' Medici, 1 1 Magnifico. The down- 
fall of the Medici in Florence occurred in 1494, in which 
year Machiavelli entered the public service. During his 
official career Florence was free under the government of 
a Republic, which lasted until 1512, when the Medici 
returned to power, and Machiavelli lost his office. The 
Medici again ruled Florence from 1512 until 1527, when 
they were once more driven out. This was the period of 
Machiavelli's literary activity and increasing influence; 
but he died, within a few weeks of the expulsion of the 



The 

Medici, on 22nd J une 1527, in his fifty-eighth year, with- 
out having regained office. 

YOUTH Aet. 1-25- 1469-94 

Although there is little recorded of the youth of 
Machiavelli, the Florence of those days is so well known 
that the early environment of this representative citizen 
may be easily imagined. Florence has been described as a 
city with two opposite currents of life, one directed by 
the fervent and austere Savonarola, the other by the 
splendour-loving Lorenzo. Savonarola's influence upon the 
young Machiavelli must have been slight, for although at 
one time he wielded immense power over the fortunes of 
Florence, he only furnished Machiavelli with a subject of 
a gibe in "The Prince," where he is cited as an example of 
an unarmed prophet who came to a bad end. Whereas the 
magnificence of the Medicean rule during the life of 
Lorenzo appeared to have impressed Machiavelli strongly, 
for he frequently recurs to it in his writings, and it is to 
Lorenzo's grandson that he dedicates "The Prince." 
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Machiavelli, in his "History of Florence," gives us a pic- 
ture of the young men among whom his youth was passed. 
He writes: "They were freer than their forefathers in dress 
and living, and spent more in other kinds of excesses, 
consuming their time and money in idleness, gaming, 
and women; their chief aim was to appear well dressed 
and to speak with wit and acuteness, whilst he who could 
wound others the most cleverly was thought the wisest." 
I n a letter to his son Guido, Machiavelli shows why youth 
should avail itself of its opportunities for study, and leads 
us to infer that his own youth had been so occupied. He 
writes: "I have received your letter, which has given me 
the greatest pleasure, especially because you tell me you 
are quite restored in health, than which I could have no 
better news; for if God grant life to you, and to me, I 
hope to make a good man of you if you are willing to do 
your share." Then, writing of a new patron, he continues: 
"This will turn out well for you, but it is necessary for you 
to study; since, then, you have no longer the excuse of 
illness, take pains to study letters and music, for you see 
what honour is done to me for the little skill I have. 



Therefore, my son, if you wish to please me, and to bring 
success and honour to yourself, do right and study, be- 
cause others will help you if you help yourself." 

OFFICE Aet. 25-43- 1494-1512 

The second period of Machiavelli's life was spent in the 
service of the free Republic of Florence, which flourished, 
as stated above, from the expulsion of the Medici in 1494 
until their return in 1512. After serving four years in one 
of the public offices he was appointed Chancellor and 
Secretary to the Second Chancery, the Ten of Liberty and 
Peace. Here we are on firm ground when dealing with the 
events of Machiavelli's life, for during this time he took a 
leading part in the affairs of the Republic, and we have 
its decrees, records, and dispatches to guide us, as well 
as his own writings. A mere recapitulation of a few of his 
transactions with the statesmen and soldiers of his time 
gives a fair indication of his activities, and supplies the 
sources from which he drew the experiences and charac- 
ters which illustrate "The Prince." 



His first mission was in 1499 to Catherina Sforza, "my 
lady of Forli" of "The Prince," from whose conduct and 
fate he drew the moral that it is far better to earn the 
confidence of the people than to rely on fortresses. This 
is a very noticeable principle in Machiavelli, and is urged 
by him in many ways as a matter of vital importance to 
princes. 

In 1500 he was sent to France to obtain terms from 
Louis XI I for continuing the war against Pisa: this king it 
was who, in his conduct of affairs in Italy, committed the 
five capital errors in statecraft summarized in "The Prince," 
and was consequently driven out. He, also, it was who 
made the dissolution of his marriage a condition of sup- 
port to Pope Alexander VI; which leads Machiavelli to 
refer those who urge that such promises should be kept 
to what he has written concerning the faith of princes. 

Machiavelli's public life was largely occupied with events 
arising out of the ambitions of Pope Alexander VI and his 
son, Cesare Borgia, the Duke Valentino, and these char- 
acters fill a large space of "The Prince." Machiavelli never 
hesitates to cite the actions of the duke for the benefit 
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of usurpers who wish to keep the states they have seized; 
he can, indeed, find no precepts to offer so good as the 
pattern of Cesare Borgia's conduct, insomuch that Cesare 
is acclaimed by some critics as the "hero" of "The Prince." 
Yet in "The Prince" the duke is in point of fact cited as a 
type of the man who rises on the fortune of others, and 
falls with them; who takes every course that might be 
expected from a prudent man but the course which will 
save him; who is prepared for all eventualities but the 
one which happens; and who, when all his abilities fail 
to carry him through, exclaims that it was not his fault, 
but an extraordinary and unforeseen fatality. 

On the death of Pius III, in 1503, Machiavelli was sent 
to Rome to watch the election of his successor, and there 
he saw Cesare Borgia cheated into allowing the choice of 
the College to fall on Giuliano del le Rovere (J ulius 1 1 ), 
who was one of the cardinals that had most reason to 
fear the duke. Machiavelli, when commenting on this elec- 
tion, says that he who thinks new favours will cause great 
personages to forget old injuries deceives himself. J ulius 
did not rest until he had ruined Cesare. 
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It was to J ulius II that Machiavelli was sent in 1506, 
when that pontiff was commencing his enterprise against 
Bologna; which he brought to a successful issue, as he did 
many of his other adventures, owing chiefly to his impetu- 
ous character. It is in reference to Pope Julius that 
Machiavelli moralizes on the resemblance between Fortune 
and women, and concludes that it is the bold rather than 
the cautious man that will win and hold them both. 

It is impossible to follow here the varying fortunes of 
the Italian states, which in 1507 were controlled by France, 
Spain, and Germany, with results that have lasted to our 
day; we are concerned with those events, and with the 
three great actors in them, so far only as they impinge 
on the personality of Machiavelli. He had several meet- 
ings with Louis XII of France, and his estimate of that 
monarch's character has already been alluded to. 
Machiavelli has painted Ferdinand of Aragon as the man 
who accomplished great things under the cloak of reli- 
gion, but who in reality had no mercy, faith, humanity, or 
integrity; and who, had he allowed himself to be influ- 
enced by such motives, would have been ruined. The 



Emperor Maximilian was one of the most interesting men 
of the age, and his character has been drawn by many 
hands; but Machiavelli, who was an envoy at his court in 
1507-8, reveals the secret of his many failures when he 
describes him as a secretive man, without force of char- 
acter-ignoring the human agencies necessary to carry 
his schemes into effect, and never insisting on the 
fulfilment of his wishes. 

The remaining years of Machiavelli 's official career were 
filled with events arising out of the League of Cambrai, 
made in 1508 between the three great European powers 
already mentioned and the pope, with the object of crush- 
ing the Venetian Republic. This result was attained in the 
battle of Vaila, when Venice lost in one day all that she 
had won in eight hundred years. Florence had a difficult 
part to play during these events, complicated as they 
were by the feud which broke out between the pope and 
the French, because friendship with France had dictated 
the entire policy of the Republic. When, in 1511, J ulius 
II finally formed the Holy League against France, and 
with the assistance of the Swiss drove the French out of 



Italy, Florence lay at the mercy of the Pope, and had to 
submit to his terms, one of which was that the Medici 
should be restored. The return of the Medici to Florence 
on 1st September 1512, and the consequent fall of the 
Republic, was the signal for the dismissal of Machiavelli 
and his friends, and thus put an end to his public career, 
for, as we have seen, he died without regaining office. 

LITERATURE AND DEATH Aet. 43-58- 1512-27 

On the return of the Medici, Machiavelli, who for a few 
weeks had vainly hoped to retain his office under the 
new masters of Florence, was dismissed by decree dated 
7th November 1512. Shortly after this he was accused of 
complicity in an abortive conspiracy against the Medici, 
imprisoned, and put to the question by torture. The new 
Medicean people, Leo X, procured his release, and he re- 
tired to his small property at San Casciano, near Florence, 
where he devoted himself to literature. In a letter to 
Francesco Vettori, dated 13th December 1513, he has left 
a very interesting description of his life at this period, 



The 

which elucidates his methods and his motives in writing 
"The Prince." After describing his daily occupations with 
his family and neighbours, he writes: "The evening being 
come, I return home and go to my study; at the entrance 
I pull off my peasant-clothes, covered with dust and dirt, 
and put on my noble court dress, and thus becomingly 
re-clothed I pass into the ancient courts of the men of 
old, where, being lovingly received by them, I am fed 
with that food which is mine alone; where I do not hesi- 
tate to speak with them, and to ask for the reason of 
their actions, and they in their benignity answer me; and 
for four hours I feel no weariness, I forget every trouble, 
poverty does not dismay, death does not terrify me; I am 
possessed entirely by those great men. And because Dante 
says: 

Knowledge doth come of learning well retained, 
Unfruitful else, 

I have noted down what I have gained from their conver- 
sation, and have composed a small work on 'Principali- 
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ties,' where I pour myself out as fully as I can in medita- 
tion on the subject, discussing what a principality is, 
what kinds there are, how they can be acquired, how they 
can be kept, why they are lost: and if any of my fancies 
ever pleased you, this ought not to displease you: and to 
a prince, especially to a new one, it should be welcome: 
therefore I dedicate it to his Magnificence Giuliano. Filippo 
Casavecchio has seen it; he will be able to tell you what 
is in it, and of the discourses I have had with him; nev- 
ertheless, I am still enriching and polishing it." 

The "little book" suffered many vicissitudes before at- 
taining the form in which it has reached us. Various men- 
tal influences were at work during its composition; its 
title and patron were changed; and for some unknown 
reason it was finally dedicated to Lorenzo de' Medici. 
Although Machiavelli discussed with Casavecchio whether 
it should be sent or presented in person to the patron, 
there is no evidence that Lorenzo ever received or even 
read it: he certainly never gave Machiavelli any employ- 
ment. Although it was plagiarized during Machiavelli's 
lifetime, "The Prince" was never published by him, and 



its text is still disputable. 

Machiavelli concludes his letter to Vettori thus: "And 
as to this little thing [his book], when it has been read it 
will be seen that during the fifteen years I have given to 
the study of statecraft I have neither slept nor idled; and 
men ought ever to desire to be served by one who has 
reaped experience at the expense of others. And of my 
loyalty none could doubt, because having always kept 
faith I could not now learn how to break it; for he who 
has been faithful and honest, as I have, cannot change 
his nature; and my poverty is a witness to my honesty." 

Before Machiavelli had got "The Prince" off his hands 
he commenced his "Discourse on the First Decade of Titus 
Livius," which should be read concurrently with "The 
Prince." These and several minor works occupied him until 
the year 1518, when he accepted a small commission to 
look after the affairs of some Florentine merchants at 
Genoa. I n 1519 the Medicean rulers of Florence granted a 
few political concessions to her citizens, and Machiavelli 
with others was consulted upon a new constitution under 
which the Great Council was to be restored; but on one 



pretext or another it was not promulgated. 

In 1520 the Florentine merchants again had recourse 
to Machiavelli to settle their difficulties with Lucca, but 
this year was chiefly remarkable for his re-entry into 
Florentine literary society, where he was much sought 
after, and also for the production of his "Art of War." It 
was in the same year that he received a commission at 
the instance of Cardinal de' Medici to write the "History 
of Florence," a task which occupied him until 1525. His 
return to popular favour may have determined the Medici 
to give him this employment, for an old writer observes 
that "an able statesman out of work, like a huge whale, 
will endeavour to overturn the ship unless he has an empty 
cask to play with." 

When the "History of Florence" was finished, Machiavelli 
took it to Rome for presentation to his patron, Giuliano 
de' Medici, who had in the meanwhile become pope un- 
der the title of Clement VII. It is somewhat remarkable 
that, as, in 1513, Machiavelli had written "The Prince" 
for the instruction of the Medici after they had just re- 
gained power in Florence, so, in 1525, he dedicated the 
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"History of Florence" to the head of the family when its 
ruin was now at hand. In that year the battle of Pavia 
destroyed the French rule in Italy, and left Francis I a 
prisoner in the hands of his great rival, Charles V. This 
was followed by the sack of Rome, upon the news of which 
the popular party at Florence threw off the yoke of the 
Medici, who were once more banished. 

Machiavelli was absent from Florence at this time, but 
hastened his return, hoping to secure his former office of 
secretary to the "Ten of Liberty and Peace." Unhappily he 
was taken ill soon after he reached Florence, where he 
died on 22nd J une 1527. 

THE MAN AND HIS WORKS 

No one can say where the bones of Machiavelli rest, but 
modern Florence has decreed him a stately cenotaph in 
Santa Croce, by the side of her most famous sons; recog- 
nizing that, whatever other nations may have found in 
his works, Italy found in them the idea of her unity and 
the germs of her renaissance among the nations of Eu- 
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rope. Whilst it is idle to protest against the world-wide 
and evil signification of his name, it may be pointed out 
that the harsh construction of his doctrine which this 
sinister reputation implies was unknown to his own day, 
and that the researches of recent times have enabled us 
to interpret him more reasonably. It is due to these in- 
quiries that the shape of an "unholy necromancer," which 
so long haunted men's vision, has begun to fade. 

Machiavelli was undoubtedly a man of great observa- 
tion, acuteness, and industry; noting with appreciative 
eye whatever passed before him, and with his supreme 
literary gift turning it to account in his enforced retire- 
ment from affairs. He does not present himself, nor is he 
depicted by his contemporaries, as a type of that rare 
combination, the successful statesman and author, for 
he appears to have been only moderately prosperous in 
his several embassies and political employments. He was 
misled by Catherina Sforza, ignored by Louis XII, over- 
awed by Cesare Borgia; several of his embassies were quite 
barren of results; his attempts to fortify Florence failed, 
and the soldiery that he raised astonished everybody by 



their cowardice. I n the conduct of his own affairs he was 
timid and time-serving; he dared not appear by the side 
of Soderini, to whom he owed so much, for fear of com- 
promising himself; his connection with the Medici was 
open to suspicion, and Giuliano appears to have recog- 
nized his real forte when he set him to write the "History 
of Florence," rather than employ him in the state. And it 
is on the literary side of his character, and there alone, 
that we find no weakness and no failure. 

Although the light of almost four centuries has been 
focused on "The Prince," its problems are still debatable 
and interesting, because they are the eternal problems be- 
tween the ruled and their rulers. Such as they are, its eth- 
ics are those of Machiavelli's contemporaries; yet they can- 
not be said to be out of date so long as the governments of 
Europe rely on material rather than on moral forces. Its 
historical incidents and personages become interesting by 
reason of the uses which Machiavelli makes of them to 
illustrate his theories of government and conduct. 

Leaving out of consideration those maxims of state 
which still furnish some European and eastern statesmen 
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with principles of action, "The Prince" is bestrewn with 
truths that can be proved at every turn. Men are still the 
dupes of their simplicity and greed, as they were in the 
days of Alexander VI . The cloak of religion still conceals 
the vices which Machiavelli laid bare in the character of 
Ferdinand of Aragon. Men will not look at things as they 
really are, but as they wish them to be- and are ruined. 
In politics there are no perfectly safe courses; prudence 
consists in choosing the least dangerous ones. Then - to 
pass to a higher plane- Machiavelli reiterates that, al- 
though crimes may win an empire, they do not win glory. 
Necessary wars are just wars, and the arms of a nation 
are hallowed when it has no other resource but to fight. 

It is the cry of a far later day than Machiavelli's that 
government should be elevated into a living moral force, 
capable of inspiring the people with a just recognition of 
the fundamental principles of society; to this "high argu- 
ment" "The Prince" contributes but little. Machiavelli al- 
ways refused to write either of men or of governments 
otherwise than as he found them, and he writes with 
such skill and insight that his work is of abiding value. 



The 

But what invests "The Prince" with more than a merely 
artistic or historical interest is the incontrovertible truth 
that it deals with the great principles which still guide 
nations and rulers in their relationship with each other 
and their neighbours. 

I n translating "The Prince" my aim has been to achieve 
at all costs an exact literal rendering of the original, rather 
than a fluent paraphrase adapted to the modern notions 
of style and expression. Machiavelli was no facile 
phrasemonger; the conditions under which he wrote 
obliged him to weigh every word; his themes were lofty, 
his substance grave, his manner nobly plain and serious. 
"Quis eo fuit unquam in partiundis rebus, in definiendis, 
in explanandis pressior?" I n "The Prince," it may be truly 
said, there is reason assignable, not only for every word, 
but for the position of every word. To an Englishman of 
Shakespeare's time the translation of such a treatise was 
in some ways a comparatively easy task, for in those 
times the genius of the English more nearly resembled 
that of the Italian language; to the Englishman of to-day 
it is not so simple. To take a single example: the word 



"intrattenere," employed by Machiavelli to indicate the 
policy adopted by the Roman Senate towards the weaker 
states of Greece, would by an Elizabethan be correctly 
rendered "entertain," and every contemporary reader 
would understand what was meant by saying that "Rome 
entertained the Aetolians and the Achaeans without aug- 
menting their power." But to-day such a phrase would 
seem obsolete and ambiguous, if not unmeaning: we are 
compelled to say that "Rome maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the Aetolians," etc., using four words to do 
the work of one. I have tried to preserve the pithy brevity 
of the Italian so far as was consistent with an absolute 
fidelity to the sense. I f the result be an occasional asper- 
ity I can only hope that the reader, in his eagerness to 
reach the author's meaning, may overlook the roughness 
of the road that leads him to it. 
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The works of Machiavelli: 

Principal works. 

Discorso sopra le cose di Pisa, 1499; 

Del modo di trattare i popoli del la Valdichiana ribellati, 

1502; 

Del modo tenuto dal duca Valentino n el T ammazzare 
Vitellozzo Vitelli, Oliverotto da Fermo, etc., 1502; 
Discorso sopra la provisione del danaro, 1502; 
Decennale primo (poem in terza rima), 1506; 
Ritratti delle cose dell' Alemagna, 1508-12; 
Decennale secondo, 1509; 
Ritratti delle cose di Francia, 1510; 
Discorsi sopra la prima deca di T. Livio, 3 vols., 1512-17; 
II Principe, 1513; 

Andria, comedy translated from Terence, 1513 (?); 
Mandragola, prose comedy in five acts, with prologue in 
verse, 1513; Delia lingua (dialogue), 1514; 
Clizia, comedy in prose, 1515 (?); 
Belfagor arcidiavolo (novel), 1515; 
Asino d'oro (poem in terza rima), 1517; 



Dell' arte della guerra, 1519-20; 

Discorso sopra il riformare lo stato di Firenze, 1520; 

Sommario delle cose della citta di Lucca, 1520; 

Vita di Castruccio Castracani da Lucca, 1520; 

Istorie fiorentine, 8 books, 1521-5; 

Frammenti storici, 1525. 

Other poems include Sonetti, Canzoni, Ottave, and Canti 
carnascialeschi. 

Editions. Aldo, Venice, 1546; della Tertina, 1550; Cambiagi, 
Florence, 6 vols., 1782-5; dei Classici, Milan, 10 1813; 
Silvestri, 9 vols., 1820-2; Passerini, Fanfani, Milanesi, 6 
vols, only published, 1873-7. 

Minor works. Ed. F. L. Polidori, 1852; Lettere familiari, 
ed. E. Alvisi, 1883, 2 editions, one with excisions; Cred- 
ited Writings, ed. G. Canestrini, 1857; Letters to F. Vettori, 
see A. Ridolfi, Pensieri intorno alio scopo di N. Machiavelli 
nel libro II Principe, etc.; D. Ferrara, The Private Corre- 
spondence of Nicolo Machiavelli, 1929. 
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DEDICATION 



The 



To the Magnificent Lorenzo Di Piero De' Medici: 

Those who strive to obtain the good graces of a prince 
are accustomed to come before him with such things as 
they hold most precious, or in which they see him take 
most delight; whence one often sees horses, arms, cloth 
of gold, precious stones, and similar ornaments presented 
to princes, worthy of their greatness. 

Desiring therefore to present myself to your Magnifi- 
cence with some testimony of my devotion towards you, 
I have not found among my possessions anything which I 
hold more dear than, or value so much as, the knowledge 
of the actions of great men, acquired by long experience 
in contemporary affairs, and a continual study of antiq- 
uity; which, having reflected upon it with great and pro- 
longed diligence, I now send, digested into a little vol- 
ume, to your Magnificence. 

And although I may consider this work unworthy of 
your countenance, nevertheless I trust much to your be- 
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nignity that it may be acceptable, seeing that it is not 
possible for me to make a better gift than to offer you 
the opportunity of understanding in the shortest time all 
that I have learnt in so many years, and with so many 
troubles and dangers; which work I have not embellished 
with swelling or magnificent words, nor stuffed with 
rounded periods, nor with any extrinsic allurements or 
adornments whatever, with which so many are accustomed 
to embellish their works; for I have wished either that no 
honour should be given it, or else that the truth of the 
matter and the weightiness of the theme shall make it 
acceptable. 

Nor do I hold with those who regard it as a presump- 
tion if a man of low and humble condition dare to discuss 
and settle the concerns of princes; because, just as those 
who draw landscapes place themselves below in the plain 
to contemplate the nature of the mountains and of lofty 
places, and in orderto contemplate the plains place them- 
selves upon high mountains, even so to understand the 
nature of the people it needs to be a prince, and to un- 
derstand that if princes it needs to be of the people. 



Take then, your Magnificence, this little gift in the spirit 
in which I send it; wherein, if it be diligently read and 
considered by you, you will learn my extreme desire that 
you should attain that greatness which fortune and your 
other attributes promise. 

And if your Magnificence from the summit of your great- 
ness will sometimes turn your eyes to these lower re- 
gions, you will see how unmeritedly I suffer a great and 
continued malignity of fortune. 



THE PRINCE 

CHAPTER I 

HOW MANY Kl NDS OF PRI NCI PALI TIES THERE 
ARE, AND BY WHAT MEANS THEY ARE ACQUI RED 

All states, all powers, that have held and hold rule over 
men have been and are either republics or principalities. 

Principalities are either hereditary, in which the family 
has been long established; or they are new. 

The new are either entirely new, as was Milan to 
Francesco Sforza, or they are, as it were, members an- 
nexed to the hereditary state of the prince who has ac- 
quired them, as was the kingdom of Naples to that of the 
King of Spain. 

Such dominions thus acquired are either accustomed 
to live under a prince, or to live in freedom; and are 
acquired either by the arms of the prince himself, or of 
others, or else by fortune or by ability. 
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CHAPTER 1 1 

CONCERNING HEREDITARY PRINCIPALITIES 

I will leave out all discussion on republics, inasmuch as 
in another place I have written of them at length, and 
will address myself only to principalities. In doing so I 
will keep to the order indicated above, and discuss how 
such principalities are to be ruled and preserved. 

I say at once there are fewer difficulties in holding 
hereditary states, and those long accustomed to the fam- 
ily of their prince, than new ones; for it is sufficient only 
not to transgress the customs of his ancestors, and to 
deal prudently with circumstances as they arise, for a 
prince of average powers to maintain himself in his state, 
unless he be deprived of it by some extraordinary and 
excessive force; and if he should be so deprived of it, 
whenever anything sinister happens to the usurper, he 
will regain it. 

We have in Italy, for example, the Duke of Ferrara, who 
could not have withstood the attacks of the Venetians in 



'84, nor those of Pope J ulius in 10, unless he had been 
long established in his dominions. For the hereditary 
prince has less cause and less necessity to offend; hence 
it happens that he will be more loved; and unless ex- 
traordinary vices cause him to be hated, it is reasonable 
to expect that his subjects will be naturally well disposed 
towards him; and in the antiquity and duration of his 
rule the memories and motives that make for change are 
lost, for one change always leaves the toothing for an- 
other. 
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CHAPTER 1 1 1 



CONCERNING MIXED PRINCIPALITIES 

But the difficulties occur in a new principality. And firstly, 
if it be not entirely new, but is, as it were, a member of a 
state which, taken collectively, may be called composite, 
the changes arise chiefly from an inherent difficulty which 
there is in all new principalities; for men change their 
rulers willingly, hoping to better themselves, and this hope 
induces them to take up arms against him who rules: 
wherein they are deceived, because they afterwards find 
by experience they have gone from bad to worse. This fol- 
lows also on another natural and common necessity, which 
always causes a new prince to burden those who have sub- 
mitted to him with his soldiery and with infinite other 
hardships which he must put upon his new acquisition. 

In this way you have enemies in all those whom you 
have injured in seizing that principality, and you are not 
able to keep those friends who put you there because of 
your not being able to satisfy them in the way they ex- 
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pected, and you cannot take strong measures against 
them, feeling bound to them. For, although one may be 
very strong in armed forces, yet in entering a province 
one has always need of the goodwill of the natives. 

For these reasons Louis the Twelfth, King of France, 
quickly occupied Milan, and as quickly lost it; and to turn 
him out the first time it only needed Lodovico's own forces; 
because those who had opened the gates to him, finding 
themselves deceived in their hopes of future benefit, 
would not endure the ill-treatment of the new prince. It 
is very true that, after acquiring rebellious provinces a 
second time, they are not so lightly lost afterwards, be- 
cause the prince, with little reluctance, takes the oppor- 
tunity of the rebellion to punish the delinquents, to clear 
out the suspects, and to strengthen himself in the weak- 
est places. Thus to cause France to lose Milan the first 
time it was enough for the Duke Lodovico* to raise insur- 
rections on the borders; but to cause him to lose it a 
second time it was necessary to bring the whole world 

*Duke Lodovico was Lodovico Moro, a son of Francesco 
Sforza, who married Beatrice d'Este. He ruled over Milan 
from 1494 to 1500, and died in 1510. 
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against him, and that his armies should be defeated and 
driven out of Italy; which followed from the causes above 
mentioned. 

Nevertheless Milan was taken from France both the first 
and the second time. The general reasons for the first 
have been discussed; it remains to name those for the 
second, and to see what resources he had, and what any 
one in his situation would have had for maintaining him- 
self more securely in his acquisition than did the King of 
France. 

Now I say that those dominions which, when acquired, 
are added to an ancient state by him who acquires them, 
are either of the same country and language, or they are 
not. When they are, it is easier to hold them, especially 
when they have not been accustomed to self-government; 
and to hold them securely it is enough to have destroyed 
the family of the prince who was ruling them; because 
the two peoples, preserving in other things the old con- 
ditions, and not being unlike in customs, will live quietly 
together, as one has seen in Brittany, Burgundy, Gascony, 
and Normandy, which have been bound to France for so 
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long a time: and, although there may be some difference 
in language, nevertheless the customs are alike, and the 
people will easily be able to get on amongst themselves. 
He who has annexed them, if he wishes to hold them, has 
only to bear in mind two considerations: the one, that 
the family of their former lord is extinguished; the other, 
that neithertheir laws northeirtaxes are altered, so that 
in a very short time they will become entirely one body 
with the old principality. 

But when states are acquired in a country differing in 
language, customs, or laws, there are difficulties, and 
good fortune and great energy are needed to hold them, 
and one of the greatest and most real helps would be 
that he who has acquired them should go and reside there. 
This would make his position more secure and durable, as 
it has made that of the Turk in Greece, who, notwith- 
standing all the other measures taken by him for holding 
that state, if he had not settled there, would not have 
been able to keep it. Because, if one is on the spot, 
disorders are seen as they spring up, and one can quickly 
remedy them; but if one is not at hand, they are heard of 



only when they are great, and then one can no longer 
remedy them. Besides this, the country is not pillaged by 
your officials; the subjects are satisfied by prompt re- 
course to the prince; thus, wishing to be good, they have 
more cause to love him, and wishing to be otherwise, to 
fear him. He who would attack that state from the out- 
side must have the utmost caution; as long as the prince 
resides there it can only be wrested from him with the 
greatest difficulty. 

The other and better course is to send colonies to one 
or two places, which may be as keys to that state, for it is 
necessary either to do this or else to keep there a great 
number of cavalry and infantry. A prince does not spend 
much on colonies, for with little or no expense he can 
send them out and keep them there, and he offends a 
minority only of the citizens from whom he takes lands 
and houses to give them to the new inhabitants; and 
those whom he offends, remaining poor and scattered, 
are never able to injure him; whilst the rest being unin- 
jured are easily kept quiet, and at the same time are 
anxious not to err for fear it should happen to them as it 
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has to those who have been despoiled. In conclusion, I 
say that these colonies are not costly, they are more faith- 
ful, they injure less, and the injured, as has been said, 
being poor and scattered, cannot hurt. Upon this, one 
has to remark that men ought either to be well treated or 
crushed, because they can avenge themselves of lighter 
injuries, of more serious ones they cannot; therefore the 
injury that is to be done to a man ought to be of such a 
kind that one does not stand in fear of revenge. 

But in maintaining armed men there in place of colo- 
nies one spends much more, having to consume on the 
garrison all the income from the state, so that the acqui- 
sition turns into a loss, and many more are exasperated, 
because the whole state is injured; through the shifting 
of the garrison up and down all become acquainted with 
hardship, and all become hostile, and they are enemies 
who, whilst beaten on their own ground, are yet able to 
do hurt. For every reason, therefore, such guards are as 
useless as a colony is useful. 

Again, the prince who holds a country differing in the 
above respects ought to make himself the head and de- 
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fender of his less powerful neighbours, and to weaken 
the more powerful amongst them, taking care that no 
foreigner as powerful as himself shall, by any accident, 
get a footing there; for it will always happen that such a 
one will be introduced by those who are discontented, 
either through excess of ambition or through fear, as one 
has seen already. The Romans were brought into Greece 
by the Aetolians; and in every other country where they 
obtained a footing they were brought in by the inhabit- 
ants. And the usual course of affairs is that, as soon as a 
powerful foreigner enters a country, all the subject states 
are drawn to him, moved by the hatred which they feel 
against the ruling power. So that in respect to those sub- 
ject states he has not to take any trouble to gain them 
over to himself, for the whole of them quickly rally to the 
state which he has acquired there. He has only to take 
care that they do not get hold of too much power and too 
much authority, and then with his own forces, and with 
their goodwill, he can easily keep down the more power- 
ful of them, so as to remain entirely master in the coun- 
try. And he who does not properly manage this business 
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will soon lose what he has acquired, and whilst he does 
hold it he will have endless difficulties and troubles. 

The Romans, in the countries which they annexed, ob- 
served closely these measures; they sent colonies and 
maintained friendly relations with* the minor powers, 
without increasing their strength; they kept down the 
greater, and did not allow any strong foreign powers to 
gain authority. Greece appears to me sufficient for an 
example. The Achaeans and Aetolians were kept friendly 
by them, the kingdom of Macedonia was humbled, 
Antiochus was driven out; yet the merits of the Achaeans 
and Aetolians never secured for them permission to in- 
crease their power, nor did the persuasions of Philip ever 
induce the Romans to be his friends without first hum- 
bling him, nor did the influence of Antiochus make them 
agree that he should retain any lordship over the coun- 
try. Because the Romans did in these instances what all 
prudent princes ought to do, who have to regard not only 
present troubles, but also future ones, for which they 
must prepare with every energy, because, when foreseen, 

*See remark in the introduction on the word "intrattenere." 



it is easy to remedy them; but if you wait until they 
approach, the medicine is no longer in time because the 
malady has become incurable; for it happens in this, as 
the physicians say it happens in hectic fever, that in the 
beginning of the malady it is easy to cure but difficult to 
detect, but in the course of time, not having been either 
detected or treated in the beginning, it becomes easy to 
detect but difficult to cure. This it happens in affairs of 
state, for when the evils that arise have been foreseen 
(which it is only given to a wise man to see), they can be 
quickly redressed, but when, through not having been 
foreseen, they have been permitted to grow in a way 
that every one can see them, there is no longer a remedy. 
Therefore, the Romans, foreseeing troubles, dealt with 
them at once, and, even to avoid a war, would not let 
them come to a head, for they knew that war is not to be 
avoided, but is only to be put off to the advantage of 
others; moreover they wished to fight with Philip and 
Antiochus in Greece so as not to have to do it in Italy; 
they could have avoided both, but this they did not wish; 
nor did that ever please them which is for ever in the 
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mouths of the wise ones of our time:- Let us enjoy the 
benefits of the time- but rather the benefits of their 
own valour and prudence, for time drives everything be- 
fore it, and is able to bring with it good as well as evil, 
and evil as well as good. 

But let us turn to France and inquire whether she has 
done any of the things mentioned. I will speak of Louis* 
(and not of Charles**) as the one whose conduct is the 
better to be observed, he having held possession of Italy 
for the longest period; and you will see that he has done 
the opposite to those things which ought to be done to 
retain a state composed of divers elements. 

King Louis was brought into Italy by the ambition of 
the Venetians, who desired to obtain half the state of 
Lombardy by his intervention. I will not blame the course 
taken by the king, because, wishing to get a foothold in 
Italy, and having no friends there- seeing rather that 
every door was shut to him owing to the conduct of 
Charles- he was forced to accept those friendships which 

* Louis XII, King of France, "The Father of the People," 
born 1462, died 1515. 

**Charles VIII, King of France, born 1470, died 1498. 
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he could get, and he would have succeeded very quickly 
in his design if in other matters he had not made some 
mistakes. The king, however, having acquired Lombardy, 
regained at once the authority which Charles had lost: 
Genoa yielded; the Florentines became his friends; the 
Marquess of Mantua, the Duke of Ferrara, the Bentivogli, 
my lady of Forli, the Lords of Faenza, of Pesaro, of Rimini, 
of Camerino, of Piombino, the Lucchese, the Pisans, the 
Sienese- everybody made advances to him to become 
his friend. Then could the Venetians realize the rashness 
of the course taken by them, which, in order that they 
might secure two towns in Lombardy, had made the king 
master of two-thirds of Italy. 

Let any one now consider with that little difficulty the 
king could have maintained his position in Italy had he 
observed the rules above laid down, and kept all his friends 
secure and protected; for although they were numerous 
they were both weak and timid, some afraid of the Church, 
some of the Venetians, and thus they would always have 
been forced to stand in with him, and by their means he 
could easily have made himself secure against those who 
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remained powerful. But he was no sooner in Milan than 
he did the contrary by assisting Pope Alexander to oc- 
cupy the Romagna. It never occurred to him that by this 
action he was weakening himself, depriving himself of 
friends and of those who had thrown themselves into his 
lap, whilst he aggrandized the Church by adding much 
temporal power to the spiritual, thus giving it greater 
authority. And having committed this prime error, he was 
obliged to follow it up, so much so that, to put an end to 
the ambition of Alexander, and to prevent his becoming 
the master of Tuscany, he was himself forced to come 
into Italy. 

And as if it were not enough to have aggrandized the 
Church, and deprived himself of friends, he, wishing to 
have the kingdom of Naples, divides it with the King of 
Spain, and where he was the prime arbiter in Italy he 
takes an associate, so that the ambitious of that country 
and the malcontents of his own should have somewhere 
to shelter; and whereas he could have left in the king- 
dom his own pensioner as king, he drove him out, to put 
one there who was able to drive him, Louis, out in turn. 



The wish to acquire is in truth very natural and com- 
mon, and men always do so when they can, and for this 
they will be praised not blamed; but when they cannot 
do so, yet wish to do so by any means, then there is folly 
and blame. Therefore, if France could have attacked Naples 
with her own forces she ought to have done so; if she 
could not, then she ought not to have divided it. And if 
the partition which she made with the Venetians in Lom- 
bardy was justified by the excuse that by it she got a 
foothold in Italy, this other partition merited blame, for 
it had not the excuse of that necessity. 

Therefore Louis made these five errors: he destroyed 
the minor powers, he increased the strength of one of 
the greater powers in Italy, he brought in a foreign power, 
he did not settle in the country, he did not send colonies. 
Which errors, had he lived, were not enough to injure 
him had he not made a sixth by taking away their domin- 
ions from the Venetians; because, had he not aggran- 
dized the Church, nor brought Spain into Italy, it would 
have been very reasonable and necessary to humble them; 
but having first taken these steps, he ought never to 
have consented to their ruin, for they, being powerful, 



would always have kept off others from designs on Lom- 
bardy, to which the Venetians would never have consented 
except to become masters themselves there; also because 
the others would not wish to take Lombardy from France 
in order to give it to the Venetians, and to run counter to 
both they would not have had the courage. 

And if any one should say: "King Louis yielded the 
Romagna to Alexander and the kingdom to Spain to avoid 
war, I answer for the reasons given above that a blunder 
ought never to be perpetrated to avoid war, because it is 
not to be avoided, but is only deferred to your disadvan- 
tage. And if another should allege the pledge which the 
king had given to the Pope that he would assist him in 
the enterprise, in exchange for the dissolution of his 
marriage* and for the cap to Rouen,** to that I reply 
what I shall write later on concerning the faith of princes, 

and how it ought to be kept. 
* Louis XI I divorced his wife, J eanne, daughter of Louis 
XI , and married in 1499 Anne of Brittany, widow of Charles 
VI 1 1 , in order to retain the Duchy of Brittany for the crown. 
**The Archbishop of Rouen. He was Georges dAmboise, 
created a cardinal by Alexander VI . Born 1460, died 1510. 
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Thus King Louis lost Lombardy by not having followed 
any of the conditions observed by those who have taken 
possession of countries and wished to retain them. Nor is 
there any miracle in this, but much that is reasonable 
and quite natural. And on these matters I spoke at Nantes 
with Rouen, when Valentino, as Cesare Borgia, the son of 
Pope Alexander, was usually called, occupied the Romagna, 
and on Cardinal Rouen observing to me that the Italians 
did not understand war, I replied to him that the French 
did not understand statecraft, meaning that otherwise 
they would not have allowed the Church to reach such 
greatness. And in fact is has been seen that the great- 
ness of the Church and of Spain in Italy has been caused 
by France, and her ruin may be attributed to them. From 
this a general rule is drawn which never or rarely fails: 
that he who is the cause of another becoming powerful is 
ruined; because that predominancy has been brought 
about either by astuteness or else by force, and both are 
distrusted by him who has been raised to power. 
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CHAPTER IV 



WHY THE KINGDOM OF DARIUS, CONQUERED 
BY ALEXANDER, DID NOT REBEL AGAINST THE 
SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER AT HIS DEATH 

Considering the difficulties which men have had to hold 
to a newly acquired state, some might wonder how, see- 
ing that Alexander the Great became the master of Asia 
in a few years, and died whilst it was scarcely settled 
(whence it might appear reasonable that the whole em- 
pire would have rebelled), nevertheless his successors 
maintained themselves, and had to meet no other diffi- 
culty than that which arose among themselves from their 
own ambitions. 

I answerthat the principalities of which one has record 
are found to be governed in two different ways; either by 
a prince, with a body of servants, who assist him to gov- 
ern the kingdom as ministers by his favour and permis- 
sion; or by a prince and barons, who hold that dignity by 
antiquity of blood and not by the grace of the prince. 



Such barons have states and their own subjects, who rec- 
ognize them as lords and hold them in natural affection. 
Those states that are governed by a prince and his ser- 
vants hold their prince in more consideration, because in 
all the country there is no one who is recognized as supe- 
rior to him, and if they yield obedience to another they 
do it as to a minister and official, and they do not bear 
him any particular affection. 

The examples of these two governments in our time are 
the Turk and the King of France. The entire monarchy of 
the Turk is governed by one lord, the others are his ser- 
vants; and, dividing his kingdom into sanjaks, he sends 
there different administrators, and shifts and changes 
them as he chooses. But the King of France is placed in 
the midst of an ancient body of lords, acknowledged by 
their own subjects, and beloved by them; they have their 
own prerogatives, nor can the king take these away ex- 
cept at his peril. Therefore, he who considers both of 
these states will recognize great difficulties in seizing 
the state of the Turk, but, once it is conquered, great 
ease in holding it. The causes of the difficulties in seiz- 
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ing the kingdom of the Turk are that the usurper cannot 
be called in by the princes of the kingdom, nor can he 
hope to be assisted in his designs by the revolt of those 
whom the lord has around him. This arises from the rea- 
sons given above; for his ministers, being all slaves and 
bondmen, can only be corrupted with great difficulty, 
and one can expect little advantage from them when they 
have been corrupted, as they cannot carry the people 
with them, for the reasons assigned. Hence, he who at- 
tacks the Turk must bear in mind that he will find him 
united, and he will have to rely more on his own strength 
than on the revolt of others; but, if once the Turk has 
been conquered, and routed in the field in such a way 
that he cannot replace his armies, there is nothing to 
fear but the family of this prince, and, this being exter- 
minated, there remains no one to fear, the others having 
no credit with the people; and as the conqueror did not 
rely on them before his victory, so he ought not to fear 
them after it. 

The contrary happens in kingdoms governed like that 
of France, because one can easily enter there by gaining 
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over some baron of the kingdom, for one always finds 
malcontents and such as desire a change. Such men, for 
the reasons given, can open the way into the state and 
render the victory easy; but if you wish to hold it after- 
wards, you meet with infinite difficulties, both from those 
who have assisted you and from those you have crushed. 
Nor is it enough for you to have exterminated the family 
of the prince, because the lords that remain make them- 
selves the heads of fresh movements against you, and as 
you are unable either to satisfy or exterminate them, 
that state is lost whenever time brings the opportunity. 

Now if you will consider what was the nature of the 
government of Darius, you will find it similar to the king- 
dom of the Turk, and therefore it was only necessary for 
Alexander, first to overthrow him in the field, and then 
to take the country from him. After which victory, Darius 
being killed, the state remained secure to Alexander, for 
the above reasons. And if his successors had been united 
they would have enjoyed it securely and at their ease, for 
there were no tumults raised in the kingdom except those 
they provoked themselves. 
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But it is impossible to hold with such tranquillity states 
constituted like that of France. Hence arose those fre- 
quent rebellions against the Romans in Spain, France, 
and Greece, owing to the many principalities there were 
in these states, of which, as long as the memory of them 
endured, the Romans always held an insecure possession; 
but with the power and long continuance of the empire 
the memory of them passed away, and the Romans then 
became secure possessors. And when fighting afterwards 
amongst themselves, each one was able to attach to him- 
self his own parts of the country, according to the au- 
thority he had assumed there; and the fami ly of the former 
lord being exterminated, none other than the Romans 
were acknowledged. 

When these things are remembered no one will marvel 
at the ease with which Alexander held the Empire of Asia, 
or at the difficulties which others have had to keep an 
acquisition, such as Pyrrhus and many more; this is not 
occasioned by the little or abundance of ability in the 
conqueror, but by the want of uniformity in the subject 
state. 



CHAPTER V 



CONCERNI NG THE WAY TO GOVERN CITIES OR 
PRINCIPALITIES WHICH LIVED UNDER THEIR 
OWN LAWS BEFORE THEY WERE ANNEXED 

Whenever those states which have been acquired as stated 
have been accustomed to live under their own laws and 
in freedom, there are three courses for those who wish to 
hold them: the first is to ruin them, the next is to reside 
there in person, the third is to permit them to live under 
theirown laws, drawing a tribute, and establishing within 
it an oligarchy which will keep it friendly to you. Because 
such a government, being created by the prince, knows 
that it cannot stand without his friendship and interest, 
and does it utmost to support him; and therefore he who 
would keep a city accustomed to freedom will hold it 
more easily by the means of its own citizens than in any 
other way. 

There are, for example, the Spartans and the Romans. 
The Spartans held Athens and Thebes, establishing there 
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an oligarchy, nevertheless they lost them. The Romans, 
in order to hold Capua, Carthage, and Numantia, dis- 
mantled them, and did not lose them. They wished to 
hold Greece as the Spartans held it, making it free and 
permitting its laws, and did not succeed. So to hold it 
they were compelled to dismantle many cities in the coun- 
try, for in truth there is no safe way to retain them oth- 
erwise than by ruining them. And he who becomes mas- 
ter of a city accustomed to freedom and does not destroy 
it, may expect to be destroyed by it, for in rebellion it 
has always the watchword of liberty and its ancient privi- 
leges as a rallying point, which neither time nor benefits 
will ever cause it to forget. And whatever you may do or 
provide against, they never forget that name or their privi- 
leges unless they are disunited or dispersed, but at every 
chance they immediately rally to them, as Pisa after the 
hundred years she had been held in bondage by the 
Florentines. 

But when cities or countries are accustomed to live 
under a prince, and his family is exterminated, they, be- 
ing on the one hand accustomed to obey and on the 
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other hand not having the old prince, cannot agree in 
making one from amongst themselves, and they do not 
know how to govern themselves. For this reason they are 
very slow to take up arms, and a prince can gain them to 
himself and secure them much more easily. But in repub- 
lics there is more vitality, greater hatred, and more desire 
for vengeance, which will never permit them to allow the 
memory of their former liberty to rest; so that the safest 
way is to destroy them or to reside there. 



CHAPTER VI 

CONCERNING NEW PRINCIPALITIES WHICH 
ARE ACQUIRED BY ONE'S OWN ARMS AND 

ABILITY 

Let no one be surprised if, in speaking of entirely new 
principalities as I shall do, I adduce the highest examples 
both of prince and of state; because men, walking almost 
always in paths beaten by others, and following by imi- 
tation their deeds, are yet unable to keep entirely to the 
ways of others or attain to the power of those they imi- 
tate. A wise man ought always to follow the paths beaten 
by great men, and to imitate those who have been su- 
preme, so that if his ability does not equal theirs, at 
least it will savour of it. Let him act like the clever ar- 
chers who, designing to hit the mark which yet appears 
too far distant, and knowing the limits to which the 
strength of their bow attains, take aim much higher than 
the mark, not to reach by their strength or arrow to so 
great a height, but to be able with the aid of so high an 
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aim to hit the mark they wish to reach. 

I say, therefore, that in entirely new principalities, where 
there is a new prince, more or less difficulty is found in 
keeping them, accordingly as there is more or less ability 
in him who has acquired the state. Now, as the fact of 
becoming a prince from a private station presupposes 
either ability or fortune, it is clear that one or other of 
these things will mitigate in some degree many difficul- 
ties. Nevertheless, he who has relied least on fortune is 
established the strongest. Further, it facilitates matters 
when the prince, having no other state, is compelled to 
reside there in person. 

But to come to those who, by their own ability and not 
through fortune, have risen to be princes, I say that Moses, 
Cyrus, Romulus, Theseus, and such like are the most ex- 
cellent examples. And although one may not discuss 
Moses, he having been a mere executor of the will of God, 
yet he ought to be admired, if only for that favour which 
made him worthy to speak with God. But in considering 
Cyrus and others who have acquired or founded king- 
doms, all will be found admirable; and if their particular 
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deeds and conduct shall be considered, they will not be 
found inferior to those of Moses, although he had so 
great a preceptor. And in examining their actions and 
lives one cannot see that they owed anything to fortune 
beyond opportunity, which brought them the material to 
mould into the form which seemed best to them. Without 
that opportunity their powers of mind would have been 
extinguished, and without those powers the opportunity 
would have come in vain. 

It was necessary, therefore, to Moses that he should 
find the people of Israel in Egypt enslaved and oppressed 
by the Egyptians, in order that they should be disposed 
to follow him so as to be delivered out of bondage. It was 
necessary that Romulus should not remain in Alba, and 
that he should be abandoned at his birth, in order that 
he should become King of Rome and founder of the fa- 
therland. It was necessary that Cyrus should find the Per- 
sians discontented with the government of the Medes, 
and the Medes soft and effeminate through their long 
peace. Theseus could not have shown his ability had he 
not found the Athenians dispersed. These opportunities, 
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therefore, made those men fortunate, and their high ability 
enabled them to recognize the opportunity whereby their 
country was ennobled and made famous. 

Those who by valorous ways become princes, like these 
men, acquire a principality with difficulty, but they keep 
it with ease. The difficulties they have in acquiring it rise 
in part from the new rules and methods which they are 
forced to introduce to establish their government and its 
security. And it ought to be remembered that there is 
nothing more difficult to take in hand, more perilous to 
conduct, or more uncertain in its success, then to take 
the lead in the introduction of a new order of things. 
Because the innovator has for enemies all those who have 
done well under the old conditions, and lukewarm de- 
fenders in those who may do well under the new. This 
coolness arises partly from fear of the opponents, who 
have the laws on their side, and partly from the incredu- 
lity of men, who do not readily believe in new things 
until they have had a long experience of them. Thus it 
happens that whenever those who are hostile have the 
opportunity to attack they do it like partisans, whilst the 
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others defend lukewarmly, in such wise that the prince is 
endangered along with them. 

It is necessary, therefore, if we desire to discuss this 
matter thoroughly, to inquire whether these innovators 
can rely on themselves or have to depend on others: that 
is to say, whether, to consummate their enterprise, have 
they to use prayers or can they use force? In the first 
instance they always succeed badly, and never compass 
anything; but when they can rely on themselves and use 
force, then they are rarely endangered. Hence it is that 
all armed prophets have conquered, and the unarmed ones 
have been destroyed. Besides the reasons mentioned, the 
nature of the people is variable, and whilst it is easy to 
persuade them, it is difficult to fix them in that persua- 
sion. And thus it is necessary to take such measures that, 
when they believe no longer, it may be possible to make 
them believe by force. 

If Moses, Cyrus, Theseus, and Romulus had been un- 
armed they could not have enforced their constitutions 
for long— as happened in our time to Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola, who was ruined with his new order of things 



immediately the multitude believed in him no longer, and 
he had no means of keeping steadfast those who be- 
lieved or of making the unbelievers to believe. Therefore 
such as these have great difficulties in consummating 
their enterprise, for all their dangers are in the ascent, 
yet with ability they will overcome them; but when these 
are overcome, and those who envied them their success 
are exterminated, they will begin to be respected, and 
they will continue afterwards powerful, secure, honoured, 
and happy. 

To these great examples I wish to add a lesser one; still 
it bears some resemblance to them, and I wish it to suf- 
fice me for all of a like kind: it is Hiero the Syracusan.* 
This man rose from a private station to be Prince of Syra- 
cuse, nor did he, either, owe anything to fortune but 
opportunity; for the Syracusans, being oppressed, chose 
him for their captain, afterwards he was rewarded by be- 
ing made their prince. He was of so great ability, even as 
a private citizen, that one who writes of him says he 
wanted nothing but a kingdom to be a king. This man 



abolished the old soldiery, organized the new, gave up 
old alliances, made new ones; and as he had his own 
soldiers and allies, on such foundations he was able to 
build any edifice: thus, whilst he had endured much trouble 
in acquiring, he had but little in keeping. 



*Hiero II, born about 307 B.C., died 216 B.C. 
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CHAPTER VII 



The 



CONCERNING NEW PRINCIPALITIES WHICH 
ARE ACQUIRED EITHER BY THE ARMS OF OTH- 
ERS OR BY GOOD FORTUNE 

Those who solely by good fortune become princes from 
being private citizens have little trouble in rising, but 
much in keeping atop; they have not any difficulties on 
the way up, because they fly, but they have many when 
they reach the summit. Such are those to whom some 
state is given either for money or by the favour of him 
who bestows it; as happened to many in Greece, in the 
cities of Ionia and of the Hellespont, where princes were 
made by Darius, in order that they might hold the cities 
both for his security and his glory; as also were those 
emperors who, by the corruption of the soldiers, from 
being citizens came to empire. Such stand simply elevated 
upon the goodwill and the fortune of him who has el- 
evated them- two most inconstant and unstable things. 
Neither have they the knowledge requisite for the posi- 
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tion; because, unless they are men of great worth and 
ability, it is not reasonable to expect that they should 
know how to command, having always lived in a private 
condition; besides, they cannot hold it because they have 
not forces which they can keep friendly and faithful. 

States that rise unexpectedly, then, like all other things 
in nature which are born and grow rapidly, cannot leave 
their foundations and correspondencies* fixed in such a 
way that the first storm will not overthrow them; un- 
less, as is said, those who unexpectedly become princes 
are men of so much ability that they know they have to 
be prepared at once to hold that which fortune has 
thrown into their laps, and that those foundations, which 
others have laid before they became princes, they must 
lay afterwards. 

Concerning these two methods of rising to be a prince 
by ability or fortune, I wish to adduce two examples within 

*"Le radici e corrispondenze," their roots (i.e. founda- 
tions) and correspondencies or relations with other 
states- a common meaning of "correspondence" and 
"correspondency" in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 



our own recollection, and these are Francesco Sforza* 
and Cesare Borgia. Francesco, by proper means and with 
great ability, from being a private person rose to be Duke 
of Milan, and that which he had acquired with a thou- 
sand anxieties he kept with little trouble. On the other 
hand, Cesare Borgia, called by the people Duke Valentino, 
acquired his state during the ascendancy of his father, 
and on its decline he lost it, notwithstanding that he 
had taken every measure and done all that ought to be 
done by a wise and able man to fix firmly his roots in the 
states which the arms and fortunes of others had be- 
stowed on him. 

* Francesco Sforza, born 1401, died 1466. He married Bianca 
Maria Visconti, a natural daughter of Filippo Visconti, the 
Duke of Milan, on whose death he procured his own eleva- 
tion to the duchy. Machiavelli was the accredited agent of 
the Florentine Republic to Cesare Borgia (1478-1507) dur- 
ing the transactions which led up to the assassinations of 
the Orsini and Vitelli at Sinigalia, and along with his let- 
ters to his chiefs in Florence he has left an account, writ- 
ten ten years before "The Prince," of the proceedings of 
the duke in his "Descritione del modo tenuto dal duca 
Valentino nello ammazzare Vitellozzo Vitelli," etc., a trans- 
lation of which is appended to the present work. 
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Because, as is stated above, he who has not first laid 
hisfoundations may be able with great ability to lay them 
afterwards, but they will be laid with trouble to the ar- 
chitect and danger to the building. If, therefore, all the 
steps taken by the duke be considered, it will be seen 
that he laid solid foundations for his future power, and I 
do not consider it superfluous to discuss them, because I 
do not know what better precepts to give a new prince 
than the example of his actions; and if his dispositions 
were of no avail, that was not his fault, but the extraor- 
dinary and extreme malignity of fortune. 

Alexanderthe Sixth, in wishing to aggrandize the duke, 
his son, had many immediate and prospective difficul- 
ties. Firstly, he did not see his way to make him master of 
any state that was not a state of the Church; and if he 
was willing to rob the Church he knew that the Duke of 
Milan and the Venetians would not consent, because 
Faenza and Rimini were already under the protection of 
the Venetians. Besides this, he saw the arms of Italy, 
especially those by which he might have been assisted, 
in hands that would fearthe aggrandizement of the Pope, 
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namely, the Orsini and the Colonnesi and their following. 
It behoved him, therefore, to upset this state of affairs 
and embroil the powers, so as to make himself securely 
master of part of their states. This was easy for him to 
do, because he found the Venetians, moved by other rea- 
sons, inclined to bring back the French into Italy; he 
would not only not oppose this, but he would render it 
more easy by dissolving the former marriage of King Louis. 
Therefore the king came into Italy with the assistance of 
the Venetians and the consent of Alexander. He was no 
sooner in Milan than the Pope had soldiers from him for 
the attempt on the Romagna, which yielded to him on 
the reputation of the king. The duke, therefore, having 
acquired the Romagna and beaten the Colonnesi, while 
wishing to hold that and to advance further, was hin- 
dered by two things: the one, his forces did not appear 
loyal to him, the other, the goodwill of France: that is to 
say, he feared that the forces of the Orsini, which he was 
using, would not stand to him, that not only might they 
hinder him from winning more, but might themselves seize 
what he had won, and that the king might also do the 
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same. Of the Orsini he had a warning when, after taking 
Faenza and attacking Bologna, he saw them go very un- 
willingly to that attack. And as to the king, he learned 
his mind when he himself, after taking the Duchy of 
Urbino, attacked Tuscany, and the king made him desist 
from that undertaking; hence the duke decided to de- 
pend no more upon the arms and the luck of others. 

For the first thing he weakened the Orsini and Colonnesi 
parties in Rome, by gaining to himself all their adherents 
who were gentlemen, making them his gentlemen, giving 
them good pay, and, according to their rank, honouring 
them with office and command in such a way that in a 
few months all attachment to the factions was destroyed 
and turned entirely to the duke. After this he awaited an 
opportunity to crush the Orsini, having scattered the ad- 
herents of the Colonna house. This came to him soon and 
he used it well; for the Orsini, perceiving at length that 
the aggrandizement of the duke and the Church was ruin 
to them, called a meeting of the Magione in Perugia. 
From this sprung the rebellion at Urbino and the tumults 
in the Romagna, with endless dangers to the duke, all of 



which he overcame with the help of the French. Having 
restored his authority, not to leave it at risk by trusting 
either to the French or other outside forces, he had recourse 
to his wiles, and he knew so well how to conceal his mind 
that, by the mediation of Signor Pagolo- whom the duke 
did not fail to secure with all kinds of attention, giving him 
money, apparel, and horses- the Orsini were reconciled, so 
that their simplicity brought them into his power at 
Sinigalia.* Having exterminated the leaders, and turned their 
partisans into his friends, the duke laid sufficiently good 
foundations to his power, having all the Romagna and the 
Duchy of Urbino; and the people now beginning to appreci- 
ate their prosperity, he gained them all over to himself. And 
as this point is worthy of notice, and to be imitated by 
others, I am not willing to leave it out. 

When the duke occupied the Romagna he found it un- 
der the rule of weak masters, who rather plundered their 
subjects than ruled them, and gave them more cause for 
disunion than for union, so that the country was full of 
robbery, quarrels, and every kind of violence; and so, wish- 



*Sinigalia, 31st December 1502. 
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ing to bring back peace and obedience to authority, he 
considered it necessary to give it a good governor. There- 
upon he promoted Messer Ramiro d'Orco,* a swift and 
cruel man, to whom he gave the fullest power. This man 
in a short time restored peace and unity with the great- 
est success. Afterwards the duke considered that it was 
not advisable to confer such excessive authority, for he 
had no doubt but that he would become odious, so he set 
up a court of judgment in the country, under a most ex- 
cellent president, wherein all cities had their advocates. 
And because he knew that the past severity had caused 
some hatred against himself, so, to clear himself in the 
minds of the people, and gain them entirely to himself, 
he desired to show that, if any cruelty had been prac- 
tised, it had not originated with him, but in the natural 
sternness of the minister. Under this pretence he took 
Ramiro, and one morning caused him to be executed and 
left on the piazza at Cesena with the block and a bloody 
knife at his side. The barbarity of this spectacle caused 
the people to be at once satisfied and dismayed. 
* Ramiro d'Orco. Ramiro de Lorqua. 
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But let us return whence we started. I say that the 
duke, finding himself now sufficiently powerful and partly 
secured from immediate dangers by having armed him- 
self in his own way, and having in a great measure crushed 
those forces in his vicinity that could injure him if he 
wished to proceed with his conquest, had next to con- 
sider France, for he knew that the king, who too late was 
aware of his mistake, would not support him. And from 
this time he began to seek new alliances and to tempo- 
rize with France in the expedition which she was making 
towards the kingdom of Naples against the Spaniards who 
were besieging Gaeta. It was his intention to secure him- 
self against them, and this he would have quickly accom- 
plished had Alexander lived. 

Such was his line of action as to present affairs. But as 
to the future he had to fear, in the first place, that a new 
successor to the Church might not be friendly to him and 
might seek to take from him that which Alexander had 
given him, so he decided to act in four ways. Firstly, by 
exterminating the families of those lords whom he had 
despoiled, so as to take away that pretext from the Pope. 
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Secondly, by winning to himself all the gentlemen of Rome, 
so as to be able to curb the Pope with their aid, as has 
been observed. Thirdly, by converting the college more 
to himself. Fourthly, by acquiring so much power before 
the Pope should die that he could by his own measures 
resist the first shock. Of these four things, at the death 
of Alexander, he had accomplished three. For he had killed 
as many of the dispossessed lords as he could lay hands 
on, and few had escaped; he had won over the Roman 
gentlemen, and he had the most numerous party in the 
college. And as to any fresh acquisition, he intended to 
become master of Tuscany, for he already possessed 
Perugia and Piombino, and Pisa was under his protec- 
tion. And as he had no longer to study France (for the 
French were already driven out of the kingdom of Naples 
by the Spaniards, and in this way both were compelled to 
buy his goodwill), he pounced down upon Pisa. Afterthis, 
Lucca and Siena yielded at once, partly through hatred 
and partly through fear of the Florentines; and the 
Florentines would have had no remedy had he continued 
to prosper, as he was prospering the year that Alexander 



died, for he had acquired so much power and reputation 
that he would have stood by himself, and no longer have 
depended on the luck and the forces of others, but solely 
on his own power and ability. 

But Alexander died five years after he had first drawn 
the sword. He left the duke with the state of Romagna 
alone consolidated, with the rest in the air, between two 
most powerful hostile armies, and sick unto death. Yet 
there were in the duke such boldness and ability, and he 
knew so well how men are to be won or lost, and so firm 
were the foundations which in so short a time he had 
laid, that if he had not had those armies on his back, or 
if he had been in good health, he would have overcome 
all difficulties. And it is seen that his foundations were 
good, for the Romagna awaited him for more than a month. 
In Rome, although but half alive, he remained secure; 
and whilst the Baglioni, the Vitelli, and the Orsini might 
come to Rome, they could not effect anything against 
him. If he could not have made Pope him whom he wished, 
at least the one whom he did not wish would not have 
been elected. But if he had been in sound health at the 
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death of Alexander,* everything would have been differ- 
ent to him. On the day that Julius the Second** was 
elected, he told me that he had thought of everything 
that might occur at the death of his father, and had pro- 
vided a remedy for all, except that he had never antici- 
pated that, when the death did happen, he himself would 
be on the point to die. 

When all the actions of the duke are recalled, I do not 
know how to blame him, but rather it appears to be, as I 
have said, that I ought to offer him for imitation to all 
those who, by the fortune or the arms of others, are raised 
to government. Because he, having a lofty spirit and far- 
reaching aims, could not have regulated his conduct oth- 
erwise, and only the shortness of the life of Alexander 
and his own sickness frustrated his designs. Therefore, 
he who considers it necessary to secure himself in his 
new principality, to win friends, to overcome either by 
force or fraud, to make himself beloved and feared by the 
people, to be followed and revered by the soldiers, to 

*Alexander VI died of fever, 18th August 1503. 
**Julius II was Giuliano del la Rovere, Cardinal of San 
Pietro ad Vincula, born 1443, died 1513. 
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exterminate those who have power or reason to hurt him, 
to change the old order of things for new, to be severe 
and gracious, magnanimous and liberal, to destroy a dis- 
loyal soldiery and to create new, to maintain friendship 
with kings and princes in such a way that they must help 
him with zeal and offend with caution, cannot find a 
more lively example than the actions of this man. 

Only can he be blamed for the election of J ulius the 
Second, in whom he made a bad choice, because, as is 
said, not being able to elect a Pope to his own mind, he 
could have hindered any other from being elected Pope; 
and he ought never to have consented to the election of 
any cardinal whom he had injured or who had cause to 
fear him if they became pontiffs. For men injure either 
from fear or hatred. Those whom he had injured, amongst 
others, were San Pietro ad Vincula, Colonna, San Giorgio, 
and Ascanio.* The rest, in becoming Pope, had to fear 
him, Rouen and the Spaniards excepted; the latter from 
their relationship and obligations, the former from his 
influence, the kingdom of France having relations with 

*San Giorgio is Raffaello Riario. Ascanio is Ascanio Sforza. 



him. Therefore, above everything, the duke ought to have 
created a Spaniard Pope, and, failing him, he ought to 
have consented to Rouen and not San Pietro ad Vincula. 
He who believes that new benefits will cause great per- 
sonages to forget old injuries is deceived. Therefore, the 
duke erred in his choice, and it was the cause of his 
ultimate ruin. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



CONCERNING THOSE WHO HAVE OBTAINED A 
PRINCIPALITY BY WICKEDNESS 

Although a prince may rise from a private station in two 
ways, neither of which can be entirely attributed to for- 
tune or genius, yet it is manifest to me that I must not 
be silent on them, although one could be more copiously 
treated when I discuss republics. These methods are when, 
either by some wicked or nefarious ways, one ascends to 
the principality, or when by the favour of his fellow-citi- 
zens a private person becomes the prince of his country. 
And speaking of the first method, it will be illustrated by 
two examples- one ancient, the other modern- and with- 
out entering further into the subject, I consider these 
two examples will suffice those who may be compelled to 
follow them. 

Agathocles, the Sicilian,* became King of Syracuse not 
only from a private but from a low and abject position. 



*Agathocles the Sicilian, born 361 B.C., died 289 B.C. 
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This man, the son of a potter, through all the changes in 
his fortunes always led an infamous life. Nevertheless, he 
accompanied his infamies with so much ability of mind 
and body that, having devoted himself to the military 
profession, he rose through its ranks to be Praetor of 
Syracuse. Being established in that position, and having 
deliberately resolved to make himself prince and to seize 
by violence, without obligation to others, that which had 
been conceded to him by assent, he came to an under- 
standing for this purpose with Amilcar, the Carthaginian, 
who, with his army, was fighting in Sicily. One morning 
he assembled the people and the senate of Syracuse, as 
if he had to discuss with them things relating to the 
Republic, and at a given signal the soldiers killed all the 
senators and the richest of the people; these dead, he 
seized and held the princedom of that city without any 
civil commotion. And although he was twice routed by 
the Carthaginians, and ultimately besieged, yet not only 
was he able to defend his city, but leaving part of his 
men for its defence, with the others he attacked Africa, 
and in a short time raised the siege of Syracuse. The 
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Carthaginians, reduced to extreme necessity, were com- 
pelled to come to terms with Agathocles, and, leaving 
Sicily to him, had to be content with the possession of 
Africa. 

Therefore, he who considers the actions and the genius 
of this man will see nothing, or little, which can be at- 
tributed to fortune, inasmuch as he attained pre-emi- 
nence, as is shown above, not by the favour of any one, 
but step by step in the military profession, which steps 
were gained with a thousand troubles and perils, and 
were afterwards boldly held by him with many hazardous 
dangers. Yet it cannot be called talent to slay fellow- 
citizens, to deceive friends, to be without faith, without 
mercy, without religion; such methods may gain empire, 
but not glory. Still, if the courage of Agathocles in enter- 
ing into and extricating himself from dangers be consid- 
ered, together with his greatness of mind in enduring 
and overcoming hardships, it cannot be seen why he 
should be esteemed less than the most notable captain. 
Nevertheless, his barbarous cruelty and inhumanity with 
infinite wickedness do not permit him to be celebrated 
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among the most excellent men. What he achieved cannot 
be attributed either to fortune or genius. 

In our times, during the rule of Alexander the Sixth, 
Oliverotto da Fermo, having been left an orphan many 
years before, was brought up by his maternal uncle, 
Giovanni Fogliani, and in the early days of his youth sent 
to fight under Pagolo Vitelli, that, being trained under 
his discipline, he might attain some high position in the 
military profession. After Pagolo died, he fought under 
his brother Vitellozzo, and in a very short time, being 
endowed with wit and a vigorous body and mind, he be- 
came the first man in his profession. But it appearing a 
paltry thing to serve under others, he resolved, with the 
aid of some citizens of Fermo, to whom the slavery of 
their country was dearer than its liberty, and with the 
help of the Vitelleschi, to seize Fermo. So he wrote to 
Giovanni Fogliani that, having been away from home for 
many years, he wished to visit him and his city, and in 
some measure to look upon his patrimony; and although 
he had not laboured to acquire anything except honour, 
yet, in order that the citizens should see he had not 



spent his time in vain, he desired to come honourably, so 
would be accompanied by one hundred horsemen, his 
friends and retainers; and he entreated Giovanni to ar- 
range that he should be received honourably by the 
Fermians, all of which would be not only to his honour, 
but also to that of Giovanni himself, who had brought 
him up. 

Giovanni, therefore, did not fail in any attentions due 
to his nephew, and he caused him to be honourably re- 
ceived by the Fermians, and he lodged him in his own 
house, where, having passed some days, and having ar- 
ranged what was necessary for his wicked designs, 
Oliverotto gave a solemn banquet to which he invited 
Giovanni Fogliani and the chiefs of Fermo. When the vi- 
ands and all the other entertainments that are usual in 
such banquets were finished, Oliverotto artfully began 
certain grave discourses, speaking of the greatness of 
Pope Alexander and his son Cesare, and of their enter- 
prises, to which discourse Giovanni and others answered; 
but he rose at once, saying that such matters ought to be 
discussed in a more private place, and he betook himself 
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to a chamber, whither Giovanni and the rest of the citi- 
zens went in after him. No sooner were they seated than 
soldiers issued from secret places and slaughtered Giovanni 
and the rest. After these murders Oliverotto, mounted on 
horseback, rode up and down the town and besieged the 
chief magistrate in the palace, so that in fear the people 
were forced to obey him, and to form a government, of 
which he made himself the prince. He killed all the mal- 
contents who were able to injure him, and strengthened 
himself with new civil and military ordinances, in such a 
way that, in the year during which he held the principal- 
ity, not only was he secure in the city of Fermo, but he 
had become formidable to all his neighbours. And his 
destruction would have been as difficult as that of 
Agathocles if he had not allowed himself to be overreached 
by Cesare Borgia, who took him with the Orsini and Vitelli 
at Sinigalia, as was stated above. Thus one year after he 
had committed this parricide, he was strangled, together 
with Vitellozzo, whom he had made his leader in valour 
and wickedness. 
Some may wonder how it can happen that Agathocles, 
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and his like, after infinite treacheries and cruelties, should 
live for long secure in his country, and defend himself 
from external enemies, and never be conspired against 
by his own citizens; seeing that many others, by means 
of cruelty, have never been able even in peaceful times 
to hold the state, still less in the doubtful times of war. I 
believe that this follows from severities* being badly or 
properly used. Those may be called properly used, if of 
evil it is possible to speak well, that are applied at one 
blow and are necessary to one's security, and that are not 
persisted in afterwards unless they can be turned to the 
advantage of the subjects. The badly employed are those 
which, notwithstanding they may be few in the commence- 
ment, multiply with time ratherthan decrease. Those who 
practise the first system are able, by aid of God or man, 
to mitigate in some degree their rule, as Agathocles did. 
It is impossible for those who follow the other to main- 
tain themselves. 

*Mr Burd suggests that this word probably comes near 
the modern equivalent of Machiavelli's thought when he 
speaks of "crudelta" than the more obvious "cruelties." 
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Hence it is to be remarked that, in seizing a state, the 
usurper ought to examine closely into all those injuries 
which it is necessary for him to inflict, and to do them all 
at one stroke so as not to have to repeat them daily; and 
thus by not unsettling men he will be able to reassure 
them, and win them to himself by benefits. He who does 
otherwise, either from timidity or evil advice, is always 
compelled to keep the knife in his hand; neither can he 
rely on his subjects, nor can they attach themselves to 
him, owing to their continued and repeated wrongs. For 
injuries ought to be done all at one time, so that, being 
tasted less, they offend less; benefits ought to be given 
little by little, so that the flavour of them may last longer. 

And above all things, a prince ought to live amongst 
his people in such a way that no unexpected circum- 
stances, whether of good or evil, shall make him change; 
because if the necessity for this comes in troubled times, 
you are too late for harsh measures; and mild ones will 
not help you, for they will be considered as forced from 
you, and no one will be under any obligation to you for 
them. 



CHAPTER IX 



CONCERNING A CIVIL PRINCIPALITY 

But coming to the other point- where a leading citizen 
becomes the prince of his country, not by wickedness or 
any intolerable violence, but by the favour of his fellow 
citizens- this may be called a civil principality: nor is 
genius or fortune altogether necessary to attain to it, 
but rather a happy shrewdness. I say then that such a 
principality isobtained either by the favour of the people 
or by the favour of the nobles. Because in all cities these 
two distinct parties are found, and from this it arises 
that the people do not wish to be ruled nor oppressed by 
the nobles, and the nobles wish to rule and oppress the 
people; and from these two opposite desires there arises 
in cities one of three results, either a principality, self- 
government, or anarchy. 

A principality is created either by the people or by the 
nobles, accordingly as one or other of them has the op- 
portunity; for the nobles, seeing they cannot withstand 
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the people, begin to cry up the reputation of one of them- 
selves, and they make him a prince, so that under his 
shadow they can give vent to their ambitions. The people, 
finding they cannot resist the nobles, also cry up the 
reputation of one of themselves, and make him a prince 
so as to be defended by his authority. He who obtains 
sovereignty by the assistance of the nobles maintains 
himself with more difficulty than he who comes to it by 
the aid of the people, because the former finds himself 
with many around him who considerthemselves his equals, 
and because of this he can neither rule nor manage them 
to his liking. But he who reaches sovereignty by popular 
favour finds himself alone, and has none around him, or 
few, who are not prepared to obey him. 

Besides this, one cannot by fair dealing, and without 
injury to others, satisfy the nobles, but you can satisfy 
the people, for their object is more righteous than that 
of the nobles, the latter wishing to oppress, while the 
former only desire not to be oppressed. It is to be added 
also that a prince can never secure himself against a 
hostile people, because of their being too many, whilst 
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from the nobles he can secure himself, as they are few in 
number. The worst that a prince may expect from a hos- 
tile people is to be abandoned by them; but from hostile 
nobles he has not only to fear abandonment, but also 
that they will rise against him; for they, being in these 
affairs more far-seeing and astute, always come forward 
in time to save themselves, and to obtain favours from 
him whom they expect to prevail. Further, the prince is 
compelled to live always with the same people, but he 
can do well without the same nobles, being able to make 
and unmake them daily, and to give or wake away au- 
thority when it pleases him. 

Therefore, to make this point clearer, I say that the 
nobles ought to be looked at mainly in two ways: that is 
to say, they either shape their course in such a way as 
binds them entirely to yourfortune, orthey do not. Those 
who so bind themselves, and are not rapacious, ought to 
be honoured and loved; those who do not bind them- 
selves may be dealt with in two ways; they may fail to do 
this through pusillanimity and a natural want of courage, 
in which case you ought to make use of them, especially 
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of those who are of good counsel; and thus, whilst in 
prosperity you honour them, in adversity you do not have 
to fear them. But when for their own ambitious ends 
they shun binding themselves, it is a token that they are 
giving more thought to themselves than to you, and a 
prince out to guard against such, and to fear them as if 
they were open enemies, because in adversity they al- 
ways help to ruin him. 

Therefore, one who becomes a prince through the favour 
of the people ought to keep them friendly, and this he 
can easily do seeing they only ask not to be oppressed by 
him. But one who, in opposition to the people, becomes 
a prince by the favour of the nobles, ought, above every- 
thing, to seek to win the people over to himself, and this 
he may easily do if he takes them under his protection. 
Because men, when they receive good from him of whom 
they were expecting evil, are bound more closely to their 
benefactor; thus the people quickly become more devoted 
to him than if he had been raised to the principality by 
their favours; and the prince can win their affections in 
many ways, but as these vary according to the circum- 



stances one cannot give fixed rules, so I omit them; but, 
I repeat, it is necessary for a prince to have the people 
friendly, otherwise he has no security in adversity. 

Nabis,* Prince of the Spartans, sustained the attack of 
all Greece, and of a victorious Roman army, and against 
them he defended his country and his government; and 
for the overcoming of this peril it was only necessary for 
him to make himself secure against a few, but this would 
not have been sufficient had the people been hostile. 
And do not let any one impugn this statement with the 
trite proverb that "He who builds on the people, builds 
on the mud," for this is true when a private citizen makes 
a foundation there, and persuades himself that the people 
will free him when he is oppressed by his enemies or by 
the magistrates; wherein he would find himself very of- 
ten deceived, as happened to the Gracchi in Rome and to 
Messer Giorgio Seal i* * in Florence. But granted a prince 
who has established himself as above, who can command, 

* Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, conquered by the Romans under 
Flamininus in 195 B.C.; killed 192 B.C. 
**Messer Giorgio Scali. This event is to be found in 
Machiavelli's "Florentine History," Book III. 



and is a man of courage, undismayed in adversity, who 
does not fail in other qualifications, and who, by his reso- 
lution and energy, keeps the whole people encouraged- 
such a one will never find himself deceived in them, and 
it will be shown that he has laid his foundations well. 

These principalities are liable to danger when they are 
passing from the civil to the absolute order of govern- 
ment, for such princes either rule personally or through 
magistrates. I n the latter case their government is weaker 
and more insecure, because it rests entirely on the good- 
will of those citizens who are raised to the magistracy, 
and who, especially in troubled times, can destroy the 
government with great ease, either by intrigue or open 
defiance; and the prince has not the chance amid tu- 
mults to exercise absolute authority, because the citi- 
zens and subjects, accustomed to receive orders from 
magistrates, are not of a mind to obey him amid these 
confusions, and there will always be in doubtful times a 
scarcity of men whom he can trust. For such a prince 
cannot rely upon what he observes in quiet times, when 
citizens have need of the state, because then every one 
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agrees with him; they all promise, and when death is far 
distant they all wish to die for him; but in troubled times, 
when the state has need of its citizens, then he finds but 
few. And so much the more is this experiment dangerous, 
inasmuch as it can only be tried once. Therefore a wise 
prince ought to adopt such a course that his citizens will 
always in every sort and kind of circumstance have need 
of the state and of him, and then he will always find 
them faithful. 



CHAPTER X 

CONCERNING THE WAY IN WHICH THE 
STRENGTH OF ALL PRINCIPALITIES OUGHT TO 

BE MEASURED 

It is necessary to consider another point in examining 
the character of these principalities: that is, whether a 
prince has such power that, in case of need, he can sup- 
port himself with his own resources, or whether he has 
always need of the assistance of others. And to make this 
quite clear I say that I consider those who are able to 
support themselves by their own resources who can, ei- 
ther by abundance of men or money, raise a sufficient 
army to join battle against any one who comes to attack 
them; and I consider those always to have need of others 
who cannot show themselves against the enemy in the 
field, but are forced to defend themselves by sheltering 
behind walls. The first case has been discussed, but we 
will speak of it again should it recur. I n the second case 
one can say nothing except to encourage such princes to 
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provision and fortify their towns, and not on any account 
to defend the country. And whoever shall fortify his town 
well, and shall have managed the other concerns of his 
subjects in the way stated above, and to be often re- 
peated, will never be attacked without great caution, for 
men are always adverse to enterprises where difficulties 
can be seen, and it will be seen not to be an easy thing 
to attack one who has his town well fortified, and is not 
hated by his people. 

The cities of Germany are absolutely free, they own but 
little country around them, and they yield obedience to 
the emperor when it suits them, nor do they fear this or 
any other power they may have near them, because they 
are fortified in such a way that every one thinks the taking 
of them by assault would be tedious and difficult, seeing 
they have proper ditches and walls, they have sufficient 
artillery, and they always keep in public depots enough for 
one year's eating, drinking, and firing. And beyond this, to 
keep the people quiet and without loss to the state, they 
always have the means of giving work to the community in 
those labours that are the life and strength of the city, and 
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on the pursuit of which the people are supported; they 
also hold military exercises in repute, and moreover have 
many ordinances to uphold them. 

Therefore, a prince who has a strong city, and had not 
made himself odious, will not be attacked, or if any one 
should attack he will only be driven off with disgrace; 
again, because that the affairs of this world are so change- 
able, it is almost impossible to keep an army a whole 
year in the field without being interfered with. And who- 
ever should reply: If the people have property outside 
the city, and see it burnt, they will not remain patient, 
and the long siege and self-interest will make them for- 
get their prince; to this I answer that a powerful and 
courageous prince will overcome all such difficulties by 
giving at one time hope to his subjects that the evil will 
not be for long, at another time fear of the cruelty of the 
enemy, then preserving himself adroitly from those sub- 
jects who seem to him to be too bold. 

Further, the enemy would naturally on his arrival at 
once burn and ruin the country at the time when the 
spirits of the people are still hot and ready for the de- 
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fence; and, therefore, so much the less ought the prince 
to hesitate; because after a time, when spirits have cooled, 
the damage is already done, the ills are incurred, and 
there is no longer any remedy; and therefore they are so 
much the more ready to unite with their prince, he ap- 
pearing to be under obligations to them now that their 
houses have been burnt and their possessions ruined in 
his defence. For it is the nature of men to be bound by 
the benefits they confer as much as by those they re- 
ceive. Therefore, if everything is well considered, it will 
not be difficult for a wise prince to keep the minds of his 
citizens steadfast from first to last, when he does not fail 
to support and defend them. 



CHAPTER XI 

CONCERNING ECCLESIASTICAL PRINCIPALITIES 

It only remains now to speak of ecclesiastical principalities, 
touching which all difficulties are prior to getting posses- 
sion, because they are acquired either by capacity or good 
fortune, and they can be held without either; for they are 
sustained by the ancient ordinances of religion, which are 
so all-powerful, and of such a character that the principali- 
ties may be held no matter how their princes behave and 
live. These princes alone have states and do not defend 
them; and they have subjects and do not rule them; and the 
states, although unguarded, are not taken from them, and 
the subjects, although not ruled, do not care, and they have 
neither the desire nor the ability to alienate themselves. 
Such principalities only are secure and happy. But being 
upheld by powers, to which the human mind cannot reach, 
I shall speak no more of them, because, being exalted and 
maintained by God, it would be the act of a presumptuous 
and rash man to discuss them. 
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Nevertheless, if any one should ask of me how comes it 
that the Church has attained such greatness in temporal 
power, seeing that from Alexander backwards the Italian 
potentates (not only those who have been called poten- 
tates, but every baron and lord, though the smallest) 
have valued the temporal power very slightly- yet now a 
king of France trembles before it, and it has been able to 
drive him from Italy, and to ruin the Venetians- although 
this may be very manifest, it does not appear to me su- 
perfluous to recall it in some measure to memory. 

Before Charles, King of France, passed into Italy,* this 
country was under the dominion of the Pope, the Vene- 
tians, the King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and the 
Florentines. These potentates had two principal anxieties: 
the one, that no foreigner should enter Italy under arms; 
the other, that none of themselves should seize more 
territory. Those about whom there was the most anxiety 
were the Pope and the Venetians. To restrain the Vene- 
tians the union of all the others was necessary, as it was 
for the defence of Ferrara; and to keep down the Pope 



*Charles VIII invaded Italy in 1494. 
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they made use of the barons of Rome, who, being divided 
into two factions, Orsini and Colonnesi, had always a 
pretext for disorder, and, standing with arms in their hands 
under the eyes of the Pontiff, kept the pontificate weak 
and powerless. And although there might arise sometimes 
a courageous pope, such as Sixtus, yet neither fortune 
nor wisdom could rid him of these annoyances. And the 
short life of a pope is also a cause of weakness; for in the 
ten years, which is the average life of a pope, he can 
with difficulty lower one of the factions; and if, so to 
speak, one people should almost destroy the Colonnesi, 
another would arise hostile to the Orsini, who would sup- 
port their opponents, and yet would not have time to 
ruin the Orsini. This was the reason why the temporal 
powers of the pope were little esteemed in Italy. 

Alexander the Sixth arose afterwards, who of all the 
pontiffs that have ever been showed how a pope with 
both money and arms was able to prevail; and through 
the instrumentality of the Duke Valentino, and by reason 
of the entry of the French, he brought about all those 
things which I have discussed above in the actions of the 
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duke. And although his intention was not to aggrandize 
the Church, but the duke, nevertheless, what he did con- 
tributed to the greatness of the Church, which, after his 
death and the ruin of the duke, became the heir to all his 
labours. 

Pope Julius came afterwards and found the Church 
strong, possessing all the Romagna, the barons of Rome 
reduced to impotence, and, through the chastisements 
of Alexander, the factions wiped out; he also found the 
way open to accumulate money in a manner such as had 
never been practised before Alexander's time. Such things 
J ulius not only followed, but improved upon, and he in- 
tended to gain Bologna, to ruin the Venetians, and to 
drive the French out of I taly. All of these enterprises pros- 
pered with him, and so much the more to his credit, inas- 
much as he did everything to strengthen the Church and 
not any private person. He kept also the Orsini and 
Colonnesi factions within the bounds in which he found 
them; and although there was among them some mind to 
make disturbance, nevertheless he held two things firm: 
the one, the greatness of the Church, with which he ter- 
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rified them; and the other, not allowing them to have 
their own cardinals, who caused the disorders among them. 
For whenever these factions have their cardinals they do 
not remain quiet for long, because cardinals foster the 
factions in Rome and out of it, and the barons are com- 
pelled to support them, and thus from the ambitions of 
prelates arise disorders and tumults among the barons. 
For these reasons his Holiness Pope Leo* found the pon- 
tificate most powerful, and it is to be hoped that, if oth- 
ers made it great in arms, he will make it still greater and 
more venerated by his goodness and infinite other vir- 
tues. 



*Pope Leo X was the Cardinal de' Medici. 
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CHAPTER XI I 



HOW MANY KINDS OF SOLDIERY THERE ARE, 
AND CONCERNING MERCENARIES 

Having discoursed particularly on the characteristics of 
such principalities as in the beginning I proposed to dis- 
cuss, and having considered in some degree the causes 
of their being good or bad, and having shown the meth- 
ods by which many have sought to acquire them and to 
hold them, it now remains for me to discuss generally the 
means of offence and defence which belong to each of 
them. 

We have seen above how necessary it is for a prince to 
have his foundations well laid, otherwise it follows of 
necessity he will go to ruin. The chief foundations of all 
states, new as well as old or composite, are good laws 
and good arms; and as there cannot be good laws where 
the state is not well armed, it follows that where they are 
well armed they have good laws. I shall leave the laws 
out of the discussion and shall speak of the arms. 
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I say, therefore, that the arms with which a prince de- 
fends his state are either his own, or they are mercenar- 
ies, auxiliaries, or mixed. Mercenaries and auxiliaries are 
useless and dangerous; and if one holds his state based 
on these arms, he will stand neither firm nor safe; for 
they are disunited, ambitious, and without discipline, 
unfaithful, valiant before friends, cowardly before enemies; 
they have neitherthe fear of God norfidelity to men, and 
destruction is deferred only so long as the attack is; for 
in peace one is robbed by them, and in war by the enemy. 
The fact is, they have no other attraction or reason for 
keeping the field than a trifle of stipend, which is not 
sufficient to make them willing to die for you. They are 
ready enough to be your soldiers whilst you do not make 
war, but if war comes they take themselves off or run 
from the foe; which I should have little trouble to prove, 
for the ruin of Italy has been caused by nothing else 
than by resting all her hopes for many years on merce- 
naries, and although they formerly made some display 
and appeared valiant amongst themselves, yet when the 
foreigners came they showed what they were. Thus it was 
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that Charles, King of France, was allowed to seize Italy 
with chalk in hand;* and he who told us that our sins 
were the cause of it told the truth, but they were not the 
sins he imagined, but those which I have related. And as 
they were the sins of princes, it is the princes who have 
also suffered the penalty. 

I wish to demonstrate further the infelicity of these 
arms. The mercenary captains are either capable men or 
they are not; if they are, you cannot trust them, because 
they always aspire to their own greatness, either by op- 
pressing you, who are their master, or others contrary to 
your intentions; but if the captain is not skilful, you are 

* "With chalk in hand," "col gesso." This is one of the 
bons mots of Alexander VI, and refers to the ease with 
which Charles VI 1 1 seized Italy, implying that it was only 
necessary for him to send his quartermasters to chalk up 
the billets for his soldiers to conquer the country. Cf. 
"The History of Henry VII," by Lord Bacon: "King Charles 
had conquered the realm of Naples, and lost it again, in 
a kind of a felicity of a dream. He passed the whole length 
of Italy without resistance: so that it was true what Pope 
Alexander was wont to say: That the Frenchmen came 
into Italy with chalk in their hands, to mark up their 
lodgings, rather than with swords to fight." 



ruined in the usual way. 

And if it be urged that whoever is armed will act in the 
same way, whether mercenary or not, I reply that when 
arms have to be resorted to, either by a prince or a re- 
public, then the prince ought to go in person and per- 
form the duty of a captain; the republic has to send its 
citizens, and when one is sent who does not turn out 
satisfactorily, it ought to recall him, and when one is 
worthy, to hold him by the laws so that he does not leave 
the command. And experience has shown princes and re- 
publics, single-handed, making the greatest progress, and 
mercenaries doing nothing except damage; and it is more 
difficult to bring a republic, armed with its own arms, 
under the sway of one of its citizens than it is to bring 
one armed with foreign arms. Rome and Sparta stood for 
many ages armed and free. The Switzers are completely 
armed and quite free. 

Of ancient mercenaries, for example, there are the 
Carthaginians, who were oppressed by their mercenary 
soldiers after the first war with the Romans, although 
the Carthaginians had their own citizens for captains. 
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After the death of Epaminondas, Philip of Macedon was 
made captain of their soldiers by the Thebans, and after 
victory he took away their liberty. 

Duke Filippo being dead, the Milanese enlisted Francesco 
Sforza against the Venetians, and he, having overcome 
the enemy at Caravaggio,* allied himself with them to 
crush the Milanese, his masters. His father, Sforza, hav- 
ing been engaged by Queen Johanna** of Naples, left 
her unprotected, so that she was forced to throw herself 
into the arms of the King of Aragon, in order to save her 
kingdom. And if the Venetians and Florentines formerly 
extended their dominions by these arms, and yet their 
captains did not make themselves princes, but have de- 
fended them, I reply that the Florentines in this case 
have been favoured by chance, for of the able captains, 
of whom they might have stood in fear, some have not 
conquered, some have been opposed, and others have 
turned their ambitions elsewhere. One who did not con- 

* Battle of Caravaggio, 15th September 1448. 

**J ohanna II of Naples, the widow of Ladislao, King of 

Naples. 
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quer was Giovanni Acuto,* and since he did not conquer 
his fidelity cannot be proved; but every one will acknowl- 
edge that, had he conquered, the Florentines would have 
stood at his discretion. Sforza had the Bracceschi always 
against him, so they watched each other. Francesco turned 
his ambition to Lombardy; Braccio against the Church 
and the kingdom of Naples. But let us come to that which 
happened a short while ago. The Florentines appointed 
as their captain Pagolo Vitelli, a most prudent man, who 
from a private position had risen to the greatest renown. 
If this man had taken Pisa, nobody can deny that it would 
have been proper for the Florentines to keep in with him, 
for if he became the soldier of their enemies they had no 

means of resisting, and if they held to him they must 
*Giovanni Acuto. An English knight whose name was Sir 

J ohn Hawkwood. He fought in the English wars in France, 

and was knighted by Edward III; afterwards he collected 

a body of troops and went into Italy. These became the 

famous "White Company." He took part in many wars, 

and died in Florence in 1394. He was born about 1320 at 

Sible Hedingham, a village in Essex. He married Domnia, 

a daughter of Bernabo Visconti. 
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obey him. The Venetians, if their achievements are con- 
sidered, will be seen to have acted safely and gloriously 
so long as they sent to war their own men, when with 
armed gentlemen and plebians they did valiantly. This 
was before they turned to enterprises on land, but when 
they began to fight on land they forsook this virtue and 
followed the custom of Italy. And in the beginning of 
their expansion on land, through not having much terri- 
tory, and because of their great reputation, they had not 
much to fear from their captains; but when they expanded, 
as under Carmignuola,* they had a taste of this mistake; 
for, having found him a most valiant man (they beat the 
Duke of Milan under his leadership), and, on the other 
hand, knowing how lukewarm he was in the war, they 
feared they would no longer conquer under him, and for 
this reason they were not willing, nor were they able, to 
let him go; and so, not to lose again that which they had 
acquired, they were compelled, in order to secure them- 
selves, to murder him. They had afterwards for their cap- 
tains Bartolomeo da Bergamo, Roberto da San Severino, 

*Carmignuola. Francesco Bussone, born at Carmagnola 
about 1390, executed at Venice, 5th May 1432. 



the count of Pitigliano,* and the like, under whom they 
had to dread loss and not gain, as happened afterwards 
at Vaila,** where in one battle they lost that which in 
eight hundred years they had acquired with so much 
trouble. Because from such arms conquests come but 
slowly, long delayed and inconsiderable, but the losses 
sudden and portentous. 

And as with these examples I have reached Italy, which 
has been ruled for many years by mercenaries, I wish to 
discuss them more seriously, in order that, having seen 
their rise and progress, one may be better prepared to 
counteract them. You must understand that the empire 
has recently come to be repudiated in Italy, that the Pope 
has acquired more temporal power, and that Italy has 
been divided up into more states, for the reason that 
many of the great cities took up arms against their nobles, 

*Bartolomeo Colleoni of Bergamo; died 1457. Roberto of 
San Severino; died fighting for Venice against Sigismund, 
Duke of Austria, in 1487. "Primo capitano in Italia. "- 
Machiavelli. Count of Pitigliano; Nicolo Orsini, born 1442, 
died 1510. 

**Battle of Vaila in 1509. 



who, formerly favoured by the emperor, were oppressing 
them, whilst the Church was favouring them so as to gain 
authority in temporal power: in many others their citi- 
zens became princes. From this it came to pass that Italy 
fell partly into the hands of the Church and of republics, 
and, the Church consisting of priests and the republic of 
citizens unaccustomed to arms, both commenced to en- 
list foreigners. 

The first who gave renown to this soldiery was Alberigo 
da Conio,* the Romagnian. From the school of this man 
sprang, among others, Braccio and Sforza, who in their 
time were the arbiters of Italy. After these came all the 
other captains who till now have directed the arms of 
Italy; and the end of all their valour has been, that she 
has been overrun by Charles, robbed by Louis, ravaged by 
Ferdinand, and insulted by the Switzers. The principle 
that has guided them has been, first, to lower the credit 
of infantry so that they might increase their own. They 

*Alberigo da Conio. Alberico da Barbiano, Count of Cunio 
in Romagna. He was the leader of the famous "Company 
of St George," composed entirely of Italian soldiers. He 
died in 1409. 
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did this because, subsisting on their pay and without 
territory, they were unable to support many soldiers, and 
a few infantry did not give them any authority; so they 
were led to employ cavalry, with a moderate force of which 
they were maintained and honoured; and affairs were 
brought to such a pass that, in an army of twenty thou- 
sand soldiers, there were not to be found two thousand 
foot soldiers. They had, besides this, used every art to 
lessen fatigue and danger to themselves and their sol- 
diers, not killing in the fray, but taking prisoners and 
liberating without ransom. They did not attack towns at 
night, nor did the garrisons of the towns attack encamp- 
ments at night; they did not surround the camp either 
with stockade or ditch, nor did they campaign in the 
winter. All these things were permitted by their military 
rules, and devised by them to avoid, as I have said, both 
fatigue and dangers; thus they have brought Italy to sla- 
very and contempt. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



CONCERNING AUXILIARIES, MIXED SOLDIERY, 

AND ONE'S OWN 

Auxiliaries, which are the other useless arm, are employed 
when a prince is called in with his forces to aid and de- 
fend, as was done by Pope J ulius in the most recent times; 
for he, having, in the enterprise against Ferrara, had poor 
proof of his mercenaries, turned to auxiliaries, and stipu- 
lated with Ferdinand, King of Spain,* for his assistance 
with men and arms. These arms may be useful and good 
in themselves, but for him who calls them in they are 
always disadvantageous; for losing, one is undone, and 
winning, one is their captive. 

And although ancient histories may be full of examples, 
I do not wish to leave this recent one of Pope J ulius the 
Second, the peril of which cannot fail to be perceived; 
for he, wishing to get Ferrara, threw himself entirely into 

the hands of the foreigner. But his good fortune brought 
*Ferdinand V (F. 1 1 of Aragon and Sicily, F. 1 1 1 of Naples), 

surnamed "The Catholic," born 1542, died 1516. 



about a third event, so that he did not reap the fruit of 
his rash choice; because, having his auxiliaries routed at 
Ravenna, and the Switzers having risen and driven out 
the conquerors (against all expectation, both his and 
others), it so came to pass that he did not become pris- 
oner to his enemies, they having fled, nor to his auxilia- 
ries, he having conquered by other arms than theirs. 

The Florentines, being entirely without arms, sent ten 
thousand Frenchmen to take Pisa, whereby they ran more 
danger than at any other time of their troubles. 

The Emperor of Constantinople,* to oppose his 
neighbours, sent ten thousand Turks into Greece, who, on 
the war being finished, were not willing to quit; this was 
the beginning of the servitude of Greece to the infidels. 

Therefore, let him who has no desire to conquer make 
use of these arms, for they are much more hazardous 
than mercenaries, because with them the ruin is ready 
made; they are all united, all yield obedience to others; 
but with mercenaries, when they have conquered, more 
time and better opportunities are needed to injure you; 

*Joannes Cantacuzenus, born 1300, died 1383. 



they are not all of one community, they are found and 
paid by you, and a third party, which you have made 
their head, is not able all at once to assume enough 
authority to injure you. In conclusion, in mercenaries 
dastardy is most dangerous; in auxiliaries, valour. The 
wise prince, therefore, has always avoided these arms 
and turned to his own; and has been willing rather to 
lose with them than to conquer with the others, not deem- 
ing that a real victory which is gained with the arms of 
others. 

I shall never hesitate to cite Cesare Borgia and his ac- 
tions. This duke entered the Romagna with auxiliaries, 
taking there only French soldiers, and with them he cap- 
tured Imola and Forli; but afterwards, such forces not 
appearing to him reliable, he turned to mercenaries, dis- 
cerning less danger in them, and enlisted the Orsini and 
Vitelli; whom presently, on handling and finding them 
doubtful, unfaithful, and dangerous, he destroyed and 
turned to his own men. And the difference between one 
and the other of these forces can easily be seen when 
one considers the difference there was in the reputation 
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of the duke, when he had the French, when he had the 
Orsini and Vitelli, and when he relied on his own sol- 
diers, on whose fidelity he could always count and found 
it ever increasing; he was never esteemed more highly 
than when every one saw that he was complete master of 
his own forces. 

I was not intending to go beyond Italian and recent 
examples, but I am unwilling to leave out Hiero, the 
Syracusan, he being one of those I have named above. 
This man, as I have said, made head of the army by the 
Syracusans, soon found out that a mercenary soldiery, 
constituted like our Italian condottieri, was of no use; 
and it appearing to him that he could neither keep them 
not let them go, he had them all cut to pieces, and after- 
wards made war with his own forces and not with aliens. 

I wish also to recall to memory an instance from the 
Old Testament applicable to this subject. David offered 
himself to Saul to fight with Goliath, the Philistine cham- 
pion, and, to give him courage, Saul armed him with his 
own weapons; which David rejected as soon as he had 
them on his back, saying he could make no use of them, 
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and that he wished to meet the enemy with his sling and 
his knife. In conclusion, the arms of others either fall 
from your back, or they weigh you down, or they bind 
you fast. 

Charles the Seventh,* the father of King Louis the Elev- 
enth,** having by good fortune and valour liberated 
France from the English, recognized the necessity of be- 
ing armed with forces of his own, and he established in 
his kingdom ordinances concerning men-at-arms and in- 
fantry. Afterwards his son, King Louis, abolished the in- 
fantry and began to enlist the Switzers, which mistake, 
followed by others, is, as is now seen, a source of peril to 
that kingdom; because, having raised the reputation of 
the Switzers, he has entirely diminished the value of his 
own arms, for he has destroyed the infantry altogether; 
and his men-at-arms he has subordinated to others, for, 
being as they are so accustomed to fight along with 
Switzers, it does not appear that they can now conquer 
without them. Hence it arises that the French cannot 

* Charles VII of France, surnamed "The Victorious," born 
1403, died 1461. 

** Louis XI, son of the above, born 1423, died 1483. 
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stand against the Switzers, and without the Switzers they 
do not come off well against others. The armies of the 
French have thus become mixed, partly mercenary and 
partly national, both of which arms together are much 
better than mercenaries alone or auxiliaries alone, but 
much inferior to one's own forces. And this example proves 
it, for the kingdom of France would be unconquerable if 
the ordinance of Charles had been enlarged or maintained. 

But the scanty wisdom of man, on entering into an 
affair which looks well at first, cannot discern the poison 
that is hidden in it, as I have said above of hectic fevers. 
Therefore, if he who rules a principality cannot recognize 
evils until they are upon him, he is not truly wise; and 
this insight is given to few. And if the first disaster to 
the Roman Empire* should be examined, it will be found 

*"Many speakers to the House the other night in the debate 
on the reduction of armaments seemed to show a most lamen- 
table ignorance of the conditions under which the British Em- 
pire maintains its existence. When Mr Balfour replied to the 
allegations that the Roman Empire sank under the weight of 
its military obligations, he said that this was 'wholly 
unhistorical.' He might well have added that the Roman power 
was at its zenith when every citizen acknowledged his liability 
to fight for the State, but that it began to decline as soon as 
this obligation was no longer recognized."- Pall Mall Gazette, 
15th May 1906. 



to have commenced only with the enlisting of the Goths; 
because from that time the vigour of the Roman Empire 
began to decline, and all that valour which had raised it 
passed away to others. 

I conclude, therefore, that no principality is secure with- 
out having its own forces; on the contrary, it is entirely 
dependent on good fortune, not having the valour which 
in adversity would defend it. And it has always been the 
opinion and judgment of wise men that nothing can be 
so uncertain or unstable as fame or power not founded 
on its own strength. And one's own forces are those which 
are composed either of subjects, citizens, or dependents; 
all others are mercenaries or auxiliaries. And the way to 
make ready one's own forces will be easily found if the 
rules suggested by me shall be reflected upon, and if one 
will consider how Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
and many republics and princes have armed and orga- 
nized themselves, to which rules I entirely commit my- 
self. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THAT WHICH CONCERNS A PRINCE ON THE 
SUBJ ECT OF THE ART OF WAR 

A prince ought to have no other aim or thought, nor 
select anything else for his study, than war and its rules 
and discipline; for this is the sole art that belongs to him 
who rules, and it is of such force that it not only upholds 
those who are born princes, but it often enables men to 
rise from a private station to that rank. And, on the con- 
trary, it is seen that when princes have thought more of 
ease than of arms they have lost their states. And the 
first cause of your losing it is to neglect this art; and 
what enables you to acquire a state is to be master of the 
art. Francesco Sforza, through being martial, from a pri- 
vate person became Duke of Milan; and the sons, through 
avoiding the hardships and troubles of arms, from dukes 
became private persons. For among other evils which being 
unarmed brings you, it causes you to be despised, and 
this is one of those ignominies against which a prince 
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ought to guard himself, as is shown later on. Because 
there is nothing proportionate between the armed and 
the unarmed; and it is not reasonable that he who is 
armed should yield obedience willingly to him who is 
unarmed, orthat the unarmed man should be secure among 
armed servants. Because, there being in the one disdain 
and in the other suspicion, it is not possible for them to 
work well together. And therefore a prince who does not 
understand the art of war, over and above the other mis- 
fortunes already mentioned, cannot be respected by his 
soldiers, nor can he rely on them. He ought never, there- 
fore, to have out of his thoughts this subject of war, and 
in peace he should addict himself more to its exercise 
than in war; this he can do in two ways, the one by 
action, the other by study. 

As regards action, he ought above all things to keep 
his men well organized and drilled, to follow incessantly 
the chase, by which he accustoms his body to hardships, 
and learns something of the nature of localities, and gets 
to find out how the mountains rise, how the valleys open 
out, how the plains lie, and to understand the nature of 
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rivers and marshes, and in all this to take the greatest 
care. Which knowledge is useful in two ways. Firstly, he 
learns to know his country, and is better able to under- 
take its defence; afterwards, by means of the knowledge 
and observation of that locality, he understands with ease 
any other which it may be necessary for him to study 
hereafter; because the hills, valleys, and plains, and riv- 
ers and marshes that are, for instance, in Tuscany, have a 
certain resemblance to those of other countries, so that 
with a knowledge of the aspect of one country one can 
easily arrive at a knowledge of others. And the prince 
that lacks this skill lacks the essential which it is desir- 
able that a captain should possess, for it teaches him to 
surprise his enemy, to select quarters, to lead armies, to 
array the battle, to besiege towns to advantage. 

Philopoemen,* Prince of the Achaeans, among other 
praises which writers have bestowed on him, is com- 
mended because in time of peace he never had anything 
in his mind but the rules of war; and when he was in the 
country with friends, he often stopped and reasoned with 

*Philopoemen, "the last of the Greeks," born 252 B.C., 
died 183 B.C. 



them: "If the enemy should be upon that hill, and we 
should find ourselves here with our army, with whom would 
be the advantage? How should one best advance to meet 
him, keeping the ranks? If we should wish to retreat, 
how ought we to pursue?" And he would set forth to 
them, as he went, all the chances that could befall an 
army; he would listen to their opinion and state his, con- 
firming it with reasons, so that by these continual dis- 
cussions there could never arise, in time of war, any un- 
expected circumstances that he could not deal with. 

But to exercise the intellect the prince should read his- 
tories, and study there the actions of illustrious men, to 
see how they have borne themselves in war, to examine 
the causes of their victories and defeat, so as to avoid 
the latter and imitate the former; and above all do as an 
illustrious man did, who took as an exemplar one who 
had been praised and famous before him, and whose 
achievements and deeds he always kept in his mind, as it 
is said Alexander the Great imitated Achilles, Caesar 
Alexander, Scipio Cyrus. And whoever reads the life of 
Cyrus, written by Xenophon, will recognize afterwards in 



the life of Scipio how that imitation was his glory, and 
how in chastity, affability, humanity, and liberality Scipio 
conformed to those things which have been written of 
Cyrus by Xenophon. A wise prince ought to observe some 
such rules, and never in peaceful times stand idle, but 
increase his resources with industry in such a way that 
they may be available to him in adversity, so that if for- 
tune chances it may find him prepared to resist her blows. 
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CHAPTER XV 



The 



CONCERNING THINGS FOR WHICH MEN, AND 
ESPECIALLY PRINCES, ARE PRAISED OR 

BLAMED 

It remains now to see what ought to be the rules of con- 
duct for a prince towards subject and friends. And as I 
know that many have written on this point, I expect I 
shall be considered presumptuous in mentioning it again, 
especially as in discussing it I shall depart from the meth- 
ods of other people. But, it being my intention to write a 
thing which shall be useful to him who apprehends it, it 
appears to me more appropriate to follow up the real 
truth of the matter than the imagination of it; for many 
have pictured republics and principalities which in fact 
have never been known or seen, because how one lives is 
so far distant from how one ought to live, that he who 
neglects what is done for what ought to be done, sooner 
effects his ruin than his preservation; for a man who 
wishes to act entirely up to his professions of virtue soon 
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meets with what destroys him among so much that is 
evil. 

Hence it is necessary for a prince wishing to hold his 
own to know how to do wrong, and to make use of it or 
not according to necessity. Therefore, putting on one side 
imaginary things concerning a prince, and discussing those 
which are real, I say that all men when they are spoken 
of, and chiefly princes for being more highly placed, are 
remarkable for some of those qualities which bring them 
either blame or praise; and thus it is that one is reputed 
liberal, another miserly, using a Tuscan term (because an 
avaricious person in our language is still he who desires 
to possess by robbery, whilst we call one miserly who 
deprives himself too much of the use of his own); one is 
reputed generous, one rapacious; one cruel, one compas- 
sionate; one faithless, another faithful; one effeminate 
and cowardly, another bold and brave; one affable, an- 
other haughty; one lascivious, another chaste; one sin- 
cere, another cunning; one hard, another easy; one grave, 
another frivolous; one religious, another unbelieving, and 
the like. And I know that every one will confess that it 



would be most praiseworthy in a prince to exhibit all the 
above qualities that are considered good; but because 
they can neither be entirely possessed nor observed, for 
human conditions do not permit it, it is necessary for 
him to be sufficiently prudent that he may know how to 
avoid the reproach of those vices which would lose him 
his state; and also to keep himself, if it be possible, from 
those which would not lose him it; but this not being 
possible, he may with less hesitation abandon himself to 
them. And again, he need not make himself uneasy at 
incurring a reproach for those vices without which the 
state can only be saved with difficulty, for if everything 
is considered carefully, it will be found that something 
which looks like virtue, if followed, would be his ruin; 
whilst something else, which looks like vice, yet followed 
brings him security and prosperity. 



CHAPTER XVI 

CONCERNING LIBERALITY AND MEANNESS 

Commencing then with the first of the above-named char- 
acteristics, I say that it would be well to be reputed lib- 
eral. Nevertheless, liberality exercised in a way that does 
not bring you the reputation for it, injures you; for if one 
exercises it honestly and as it should be exercised, it may 
not become known, and you will not avoid the reproach 
of its opposite. Therefore, any one wishing to maintain 
among men the name of liberal is obliged to avoid no 
attribute of magnificence; so that a prince thus inclined 
will consume in such acts all his property, and will be 
compelled in the end, if he wish to maintain the name of 
liberal, to unduly weigh down his people, and tax them, 
and do everything he can to get money. This will soon 
make him odious to his subjects, and becoming poor he 
will be little valued by any one; thus, with his liberality, 
having offended many and rewarded few, he is affected 
by the very first trouble and imperilled by whatever may 
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be the first danger; recognizing this himself, and wish- 
ing to draw back from it, he runs at once into the re- 
proach of being miserly. 

Therefore, a prince, not being able to exercise this vir- 
tue of liberality in such a way that it is recognized, ex- 
cept to his cost, if he is wise he ought not to fear the 
reputation of being mean, for in time he will come to be 
more considered than if liberal, seeing that with his 
economy his revenues are enough, that he can defend 
himself against all attacks, and is able to engage in en- 
terprises without burdening his people; thus it comes to 
pass that he exercises liberality towards all from whom 
he does not take, who are numberless, and meanness 
towards those to whom he does not give, who are few. 

We have not seen great things done in our time except 
by those who have been considered mean; the rest have 
failed. Pope J ulius the Second was assisted in reaching 
the papacy by a reputation for liberality, yet he did not 
strive afterwards to keep it up, when he made war on the 
King of France; and he made many wars without imposing 
any extraordinary tax on his subjects, for he supplied his 
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additional expenses out of his long thriftiness. The present 
King of Spain would not have undertaken or conquered in 
so many enterprises if he had been reputed liberal. A 
prince, therefore, provided that he has not to rob his 
subjects, that he can defend himself, that he does not 
become poor and abject, that he is not forced to become 
rapacious, ought to hold of little account a reputation 
for being mean, for it is one of those vices which will 
enable him to govern. 

And if any one should say: Caesar obtained empire by 
liberality, and many others have reached the highest po- 
sitions by having been liberal, and by being considered 
so, I answer: Either you are a prince in fact, or in a way 
to become one. I n the first case this liberality is danger- 
ous, in the second it is very necessary to be considered 
liberal; and Caesar was one of those who wished to be- 
come pre-eminent in Rome; but if he had survived after 
becoming so, and had not moderated his expenses, he 
would have destroyed his government. And if any one 
should reply: Many have been princes, and have done 
great things with armies, who have been considered very 



liberal, I reply: Either a prince spends that which is his 
own or his subjects' or else that of others. In the first 
case he ought to be sparing, in the second he ought not 
to neglect any opportunity for liberality. And to the prince 
who goes forth with his army, supporting it by pillage, 
sack, and extortion, handling that which belongs to oth- 
ers, this liberality is necessary, otherwise he would not 
be followed by soldiers. And of that which is neither yours 
nor your subjects' you can be a ready giver, as were Cyrus, 
Caesar, and Alexander; because it does not take away 
your reputation if you squander that of others, but adds 
to it; it is only squandering your own that injures you. 

And there is nothing wastes so rapidly as liberality, for 
even whilst you exercise it you lose the power to do so, 
and so become either poor or despised, or else, in avoid- 
ing poverty, rapacious and hated. And a prince should 
guard himself, above all things, against being despised 
and hated; and liberality leads you to both. Therefore it 
is wiser to have a reputation for meanness which brings 
reproach without hatred, than to be compelled through 
seeking a reputation for liberality to incur a name for 
rapacity which begets reproach with hatred. 



CHAPTER XVI I 



CONCERNING CRUELTY AND CLEMENCY, AND 
WHETHER IT IS BETTER TO BE LOVED THAN 

FEARED 

Coming now to the other qualities mentioned above, I 
say that every prince ought to desire to be considered 
clement and not cruel. Nevertheless he ought to take 
care not to misuse this clemency. Cesare Borgia was con- 
sidered cruel; notwithstanding, his cruelty reconciled the 
Romagna, unified it, and restored it to peace and loyalty. 
And if this be rightly considered, he will be seen to have 
been much more merciful than the Florentine people, who, 
to avoid a reputation for cruelty, permitted Pistoia to be 
destroyed.* Therefore a prince, so long as he keeps his 
subjects united and loyal, ought not to mind the reproach 
of cruelty; because with a few examples he will be more 
merciful than those who, through too much mercy, allow 
disorders to arise, from which follow murders or robber- 

* During the rioting between the Cancellieri and Panciatichi 
factions in 1502 and 1503. 
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ies; for these are wont to injure the whole people, whilst 
those executions which originate with a prince offend 
the individual only. 

And of all princes, it is impossible for the new prince to 
avoid the imputation of cruelty, owing to new states be- 
ing full of dangers. Hence Virgil, through the mouth of 
Dido, excuses the inhumanity of her reign owing to its 
being new, saying: 

"Res dura, et regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri, et late fines custode tueri."* 

Nevertheless he ought to be slow to believe and to act, 
nor should he himself show fear, but proceed in a tem- 
perate manner with prudence and humanity, so that too 
much confidence may not make him incautious and too 
much distrust render him intolerable. 
*... against my will, my fate 
A throne unsettled, and an infant state, 
Bid me defend my realms with all my pow'rs, 
And guard with these severities my shores. 

- Christopher Pitt. 
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Upon this a question arises: whether it be better to be 
loved than feared or feared than loved? It may be an- 
swered that one should wish to be both, but, because it 
is difficult to unite them in one person, it is much safer 
to be feared than loved, when, of the two, either must be 
dispensed with. Because this is to be asserted in general 
of men, that they are ungrateful, fickle, false, cowardly, 
covetous, and as long as you succeed they are yours en- 
tirely; they will offer you their blood, property, life, and 
children, as is said above, when the need is far distant; 
but when it approaches they turn against you. And that 
prince who, relying entirely on their promises, has ne- 
glected other precautions, is ruined; because friendships 
that are obtained by payments, and not by greatness or 
nobility of mind, may indeed be earned, but they are not 
secured, and in time of need cannot be relied upon; and 
men have less scruple in offending one who is beloved 
than one who is feared, for love is preserved by the link 
of obligation which, owing to the baseness of men, is 
broken at every opportunity for their advantage; but fear 
preserves you by a dread of punishment which never fails. 



Nevertheless a prince ought to inspire fear in such a 
way that, if he does not win love, he avoids hatred; be- 
cause he can endure very well being feared whilst he is 
not hated, which will always be as long as he abstains 
from the property of his citizens and subjects and from 
their women. But when it is necessary for him to proceed 
against the life of someone, he must do it on proper 
justification and for manifest cause, but above all things 
he must keep his hands off the property of others, be- 
cause men more quickly forget the death of their father 
than the loss of their patrimony. Besides, pretexts for 
taking away the property are never wanting; for he who 
has once begun to live by robbery will always find pre- 
texts for seizing what belongs to others; but reasons for 
taking life, on the contrary, are more difficult to find and 
sooner lapse. But when a prince is with his army, and has 
under control a multitude of soldiers, then it is quite 
necessary for him to disregard the reputation of cruelty, 
for without it he would never hold his army united or 
disposed to its duties. 

Among the wonderful deeds of Hannibal this one is 
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enumerated: that having led an enormous army, com- 
posed of many various races of men, to fight in foreign 
lands, no dissensions arose either among them or against 
the prince, whether in his bad or in his good fortune. 
This arose from nothing else than his inhuman cruelty, 
which, with his boundless valour, made him revered and 
terrible in the sight of his soldiers, but without that cru- 
elty, his other virtues were not sufficient to produce this 
effect. And short-sighted writers admire his deeds from 
one point of view and from another condemn the princi- 
pal cause of them. That it is true his other virtues would 
not have been sufficient for him may be proved by the 
case of Scipio, that most excellent man, not only of his 
own times but within the memory of man, against whom, 
nevertheless, his army rebelled in Spain; this arose from 
nothing but his too great forbearance, which gave his 
soldiers more license than is consistent with military dis- 
cipline. Forthis he was upbraided in the Senate by Fabius 
Maximus, and called the corrupter of the Roman soldiery. 
The Locrians were laid waste by a legate of Scipio, yet 
they were not avenged by him, nor was the insolence of 
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the legate punished, owing entirely to his easy nature. 
I nsomuch that someone in the Senate, wishing to excuse 
him, said there were many men who knew much better 
how not to err than to correct the errors of others. This 
disposition, if he had been continued in the command, 
would have destroyed in time the fame and glory of Scipio; 
but, he being under the control of the Senate, this inju- 
rious characteristic not only concealed itself, but con- 
tributed to his glory. 

Returning to the question of being feared or loved, I 
come to the conclusion that, men loving according to 
their own will and fearing according to that of the prince, 
a wise prince should establish himself on that which is in 
his own control and not in that of others; he must en- 
deavour only to avoid hatred, as is noted. 



CHAPTER XVIII* 

CONCERNING THE WAY IN WHICH PRINCES 
SHOULD KEEP FAITH 

Every one admits how praiseworthy it is in a prince to 
keep faith, and to live with integrity and not with craft. 
Nevertheless our experience has been that those princes 
who have done great things have held good faith of little 
account, and have known how to circumvent the intel- 
lect of men by craft, and in the end have overcome those 
who have relied on their word. You must know there are 
two ways of contesting,** the one by the law, the other 
by force; the first method is proper to men, the second to 

*"The present chapter has given greater offence than 
any other portion of Machiavelli's writings." Burd, "II 
Principe," p. 297. 

** "Contesting," i.e. "striving for mastery." Mr Burd points 
out that this passage is imitated directly from Cicero's 
"De Off ici i s": "Nam cum sint duo genera decertandi, unum 
perdisceptationem, alterum per vim; cumque illud proprium 
sit hominis, hoc beluarum; confugiendum est ad posterius, 
si uti non licet superiore." 



beasts; but because the first is frequently not sufficient, 
it is necessary to have recourse to the second. Therefore 
it is necessary for a prince to understand how to avail 
himself of the beast and the man. This has been figura- 
tively taught to princes by ancient writers, who describe 
how Achilles and many other princes of old were given to 
the Centaur Chiron to nurse, who brought them up in his 
discipline; which means solely that, as they had for a 
teacher one who was half beast and half man, so it is 
necessary for a prince to know how to make use of both 
natures, and that one without the other is not durable. A 
prince, therefore, being compelled knowingly to adopt 
the beast, ought to choose the fox and the lion; because 
the lion cannot defend himself against snares and the 
fox cannot defend himself against wolves. Therefore, it is 
necessary to be a fox to discover the snares and a lion to 
terrify the wolves. Those who rely simply on the lion do 
not understand what they are about. Therefore a wise 
lord cannot, nor ought he to, keep faith when such ob- 
servance may be turned against him, and when the rea- 
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sons that caused him to pledge it exist no longer. If men 
were entirely good this precept would not hold, but be- 
cause they are bad, and will not keep faith with you, you 
too are not bound to observe it with them. Nor will there 
ever be wanting to a prince legitimate reasons to excuse 
this non-observance. Of this endless modern examples 
could be given, showing how many treaties and engage- 
ments have been made void and of no effect through the 
faithlessness of princes; and he who has known best how 
to employ the fox has succeeded best. 

But it is necessary to know well how to disguise this 
characteristic, and to be a great pretender and dissem- 
bler; and men are so simple, and so subject to present 
necessities, that he who seeks to deceive will always find 
someone who will allow himself to be deceived. One re- 
cent example I cannot pass over in silence. Alexander the 
Sixth did nothing else but deceive men, nor ever thought 
of doing otherwise, and he always found victims; for there 
never was a man who had greater power in asserting, or 
who with greater oaths would affirm a thing, yet would 
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observe it less; nevertheless his deceits always succeeded 
according to his wishes,* because he well understood 
this side of mankind. 

Therefore it is unnecessary for a prince to have all the 
good qualities I have enumerated, but it is very neces- 
sary to appear to have them. And I shall dare to say this 
also, that to have them and always to observe them is 
injurious, and that to appear to have them is useful; to 
appear merciful, faithful, humane, religious, upright, and 
to be so, but with a mind so framed that should you 
require not to be so, you may be able and know how to 
change to the opposite. 

And you have to understand this, that a prince, espe- 
cially a new one, cannot observe all those things for which 
men are esteemed, being often forced, in order to main- 

*"Nondimanco sempre gli succederono gli inganni (ad 
votum) ." The words "ad votum" are omitted in the Testina 
addition, 1550. 

Alexander never did what he said, Cesare never said 
what he did. 

- Italian Proverb. 
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tain the state, to act contrary to fidelity,* friendship, 
humanity, and religion. Therefore it is necessary for him 
to have a mind ready to turn itself accordingly as the 
winds and variations of fortune force it, yet, as I have 
said above, not to diverge from the good if he can avoid 
doing so, but, if compelled, then to know how to set 
about it. 

*"Contrary to fidelity" or "faith," "contro alia fede," and 
"tuttofede," "altogether faithful," in the next paragraph. 
1 1 is noteworthy that these two phrases, "contro alia fede" 
and "tutto fede," were omitted in the Testina edition, 
which was published with the sanction of the papal au- 
thorities. It may be that the meaning attached to the 
word "fede" was "the faith," i.e. the Catholic creed, and 
not as rendered here "fidelity" and "faithful." Observe 
that the word "religione" was suffered to stand in the 
text of the Testina, being used to signify indifferently 
every shade of belief, as witness "the religion," a phrase 
inevitably employed to designate the Huguenot heresy. 
South in his Sermon IX, p. 69, ed. 1843, comments on 
this passage as follows: "That great patron and Coryphaeus 
of this tribe, Nicolo Machiavel, laid down this for a mas- 
ter rule in his political scheme: That the show of religion 
was helpful to the politician, but the reality of it hurtful 
and pernicious/" 
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For this reason a prince ought to take care that he 
never lets anything slip from his lips that is not replete 
with the above-named five qualities, that he may appear 
to him who sees and hears him altogether merciful, faith- 
ful, humane, upright, and religious. There is nothing more 
necessary to appear to have than this last quality, inas- 
much as men judge generally more by the eye than by the 
hand, because it belongs to everybody to see you, to few 
to come in touch with you. Every one sees what you ap- 
pear to be, few really know what you are, and those few 
dare not oppose themselves to the opinion of the many, 
who have the majesty of the state to defend them; and in 
the actions of all men, and especially of princes, which it 
is not prudent to challenge, one judges by the result. 

For that reason, let a prince have the credit of con- 
quering and holding his state, the means will always be 
considered honest, and he will be praised by everybody; 
because the vulgar are always taken by what a thing seems 
to be and by what comes of it; and in the world there are 
only the vulgar, for the few find a place there only when 
the many have no ground to rest on. 



One prince* of the present time, whom it is not well to 
name, never preaches anything else but peace and good 
faith, and to both he is most hostile, and either, if he 
had kept it, would have deprived him of reputation and 
kingdom many a time. 



* Ferdinand of Aragon. "When Machiavelli was writing The 
Prince' it would have been clearly impossible to mention 
Ferdinand's name here without giving offence." Burd's "I I 
Principe," p. 308. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



The 



THAT ONE SHOULD AVOID BEING DESPISED 

AND HATED 

Now, concerning the characteristics of which mention is 
made above, I have spoken of the more important ones, 
the others I wish to discuss briefly under this generality, 
that the prince must consider, as has been in part said 
before, how to avoid those things which will make him 
hated or contemptible; and as often as he shall have 
succeeded he will have fulfilled his part, and he need not 
fear any danger in other reproaches. 

It makes him hated above all things, as I have said, to 
be rapacious, and to be a violator of the property and 
women of his subjects, from both of which he must ab- 
stain. And when neither their property nor their honor is 
touched, the majority of men live content, and he has 
only to contend with the ambition of a few, whom he can 
curb with ease in many ways. 

It makes him contemptible to be considered fickle, frivo- 
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lous, effeminate, mean-spirited, irresolute, from all of 
which a prince should guard himself as from a rock; and 
he should endeavour to show in his actions greatness, 
courage, gravity, and fortitude; and in his private deal- 
ings with his subjects let him show that his judgments 
are irrevocable, and maintain himself in such reputation 
that no one can hope either to deceive him or to get 
round him. 

That prince is highly esteemed who conveys this im- 
pression of himself, and he who is highly esteemed is not 
easily conspired against; for, provided it is well known 
that he is an excellent man and revered by his people, he 
can only be attacked with difficulty. For this reason a 
prince ought to have two fears, one from within, on ac- 
count of his subjects, the other from without, on account 
of external powers. From the latter he is defended by 
being well armed and having good allies, and if he is well 
armed he will have good friends, and affairs will always 
remain quiet within when they are quiet without, unless 
they should have been already disturbed by conspiracy; 
and even should affairs outside be disturbed, if he has 



carried out his preparations and has lived as I have said, 
as long as he does not despair, he will resist every attack, 
as I said Nabis the Spartan did. 

But concerning his subjects, when affairs outside are 
disturbed he has only to fear that they will conspire se- 
cretly, from which a prince can easily secure himself by 
avoiding being hated and despised, and by keeping the 
people satisfied with him, which it is most necessary for 
him to accomplish, as I said above at length. And one of 
the most efficacious remedies that a prince can have 
against conspiracies is not to be hated and despised by 
the people, for he who conspires against a prince always 
expects to please them by his removal; but when the 
conspirator can only look forward to offending them, he 
will not have the courage to take such a course, for the 
difficulties that confront a conspirator are infinite. And 
as experience shows, many have been the conspiracies, 
but few have been successful; because he who conspires 
cannot act alone, nor can he take a companion except 
from those whom he believes to be malcontents, and as 
soon as you have opened your mind to a malcontent you 
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have given him the material with which to content him- 
self, for by denouncing you he can look for every advan- 
tage; so that, seeing the gain from this course to be 
assured, and seeing the other to be doubtful and full of 
dangers, he must be a very rare friend, or a thoroughly 
obstinate enemy of the prince, to keep faith with you. 

And, to reduce the matter into a small compass, I say 
that, on the side of the conspirator, there is nothing but 
fear, jealousy, prospect of punishment to terrify him; but 
on the side of the prince there is the majesty of the 
principality, the laws, the protection of friends and the 
state to defend him; so that, adding to all these things 
the popular goodwill, it is impossible that any one should 
be so rash as to conspire. For whereas in general the 
conspirator has to fear before the execution of his plot, 
in this case he has also to fear the sequel to the crime; 
because on account of it he has the people for an enemy, 
and thus cannot hope for any escape. 

Endless examples could be given on this subject, but I 
will be content with one, brought to pass within the 
memory of our fathers. Messer Annibale Bentivogli, who 
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was prince in Bologna (grandfather of the present 
Anni bale) , having been murdered by the Canneschi, who 
had conspired against him, not one of his family survived 
but Messer Giovanni,* who was in childhood: immedi- 
ately after his assassination the people rose and mur- 
dered all the Canneschi. This sprung from the popular 
goodwill which the house of Bentivogli enjoyed in those 
days in Bologna; which was so great that, although none 
remained there after the death of Annibale who was able 
to rule the state, the Bolognese, having information that 
there was one of the Bentivogli family in Florence, who 
up to that time had been considered the son of a black- 
smith, sent to Florence for him and gave him the govern- 
ment of their city, and it was ruled by him until Messer 
Giovanni came in due course to the government. 
* Giovanni Bentivogli, born in Bologna 1438, died at Milan 
1508. He ruled Bologna from 1462 to 1506. Machiavelli's 
strong condemnation of conspiracies may get its edge 
from his own very recent experience (February 1513), 
when he had been arrested and tortured for his alleged 
complicity in the Boscoli conspiracy. 
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For this reason I consider that a prince ought to reckon 
conspiracies of little account when his people hold him 
in esteem; but when it is hostile to him, and bears ha- 
tred towards him, he ought to fear everything and every- 
body. And well-ordered states and wise princes have taken 
every care not to drive the nobles to desperation, and to 
keep the people satisfied and contented, for this is one 
of the most important objects a prince can have. 

Among the best ordered and governed kingdoms of our 
times is France, and in it are found many good institu- 
tions on which depend the liberty and security of the 
king; of these the first is the parliament and its author- 
ity, because he who founded the kingdom, knowing the 
ambition of the nobility and their boldness, considered 
that a bit to their mouths would be necessary to hold 
them in; and, on the other side, knowing the hatred of 
the people, founded in fear, against the nobles, he wished 
to protect them, yet he was not anxious for this to be the 
particular care of the king; therefore, to take away the 
reproach which he would be liable to from the nobles for 
favouring the people, and from the people for favouring 



the nobles, he set up an arbiter, who should be one who 
could beat down the great and favour the lesser without 
reproach to the king. Neither could you have a better or 
a more prudent arrangement, or a greater source of secu- 
rity to the king and kingdom. From this one can draw 
another important conclusion, that princes ought to leave 
affairs of reproach to the management of others, and 
keep those of grace in their own hands. And further, I 
consider that a prince ought to cherish the nobles, but 
not so as to make himself hated by the people. 

It may appear, perhaps, to some who have examined 
the lives and deaths of the Roman emperors that many of 
them would be an example contrary to my opinion, see- 
ing that some of them lived nobly and showed great quali- 
ties of soul, nevertheless they have lost their empire or 
have been killed by subjects who have conspired against 
them. Wishing, therefore, to answer these objections, I 
will recall the characters of some of the emperors, and 
will show that the causes of their ruin were not different 
to those alleged by me; at the same time I will only 
submit for consideration those things that are notewor- 
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thy to him who studies the affairs of those times. 

It seems to me sufficient to take all those emperors 
who succeeded to the empire from Marcus the philoso- 
pher down to Maximinus; they were Marcus and his son 
Commodus, Pertinax, Julian, Severus and his son 
Antoninus Caracalla, Macrinus, Heliogabalus, Alexander, 
and Maximinus. 

There is first to note that, whereas in other principali- 
ties the ambition of the nobles and the insolence of the 
people only have to be contended with, the Roman em- 
perors had a third difficulty in having to put up with the 
cruelty and avarice of their soldiers, a matter so beset 
with difficulties that it was the ruin of many; for it was a 
hard thing to give satisfaction both to soldiers and people; 
because the people loved peace, and for this reason they 
loved the unaspiring prince, whilst the soldiers loved the 
warlike prince who was bold, cruel, and rapacious, which 
qualities they were quite willing he should exercise upon 
the people, so that they could get double pay and give 
vent to their own greed and cruelty. Hence it arose that 
those emperors were always overthrown who, either by 
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birth or training, had no great authority, and most of 
them, especially those who came new to the principality, 
recognizing the difficulty of these two opposing humours, 
were inclined to give satisfaction to the soldiers, caring 
little about injuring the people. Which course was neces- 
sary, because, as princes cannot help being hated by some- 
one, they ought, in the first place, to avoid being hated 
by every one, and when they cannot compass this, they 
ought to endeavour with the utmost diligence to avoid 
the hatred of the most powerful. Therefore, those emper- 
ors who through inexperience had need of special favour 
adhered more readily to the soldiers than to the people; 
a course which turned out advantageous to them or not, 
accordingly as the prince knew how to maintain author- 
ity over them. 

From these causes it arose that Marcus, Pertinax, and 
Alexander, being all men of modest life, lovers of justice, 
enemies to cruelty, humane, and benignant, came to a 
sad end except Marcus; he alone lived and died honoured, 
because he had succeeded to the throne by hereditary 
title, and owed nothing either to the soldiers or the 
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people; and afterwards, being possessed of many virtues 
which made him respected, he always kept both orders in 
their places whilst he lived, and was neither hated nor 
despised. 

But Pertinax was created emperor against the wishes of 
the soldiers, who, being accustomed to live licentiously 
under Commodus, could not endure the honest life to 
which Pertinax wished to reduce them; thus, having given 
cause for hatred, to which hatred there was added con- 
tempt for his old age, he was overthrown at the very 
beginning of his administration. And here it should be 
noted that hatred is acquired as much by good works as 
by bad ones, therefore, as I said before, a prince wishing 
to keep his state is very often forced to do evil; for when 
that body is corrupt whom you think you have need of to 
maintain yourself- it may be either the people or the 
soldiers or the nobles- you have to submit to its humours 
and to gratify them, and then good works will do you 
harm. 

But let us come to Alexander, who was a man of such 
great goodness, that among the other praises which are 



accorded him is this, that in the fourteen years he held 
the empire no one was ever put to death by him unjudged; 
nevertheless, being considered effeminate and a man who 
allowed himself to be governed by his mother, he became 
despised, the army conspired against him, and murdered 
him. 

Turning now to the opposite characters of Commodus, 
Severus, Antoninus Caracalla, and Maximinus, you will 
find them all cruel and rapacious- men who, to satisfy 
their soldiers, did not hesitate to commit every kind of 
iniquity against the people; and all, except Severus, came 
to a bad end; but in Severus there was so much valour 
that, keeping the soldiers friendly, although the people 
were oppressed by him, he reigned successfully; for his 
valour made him so much admired in the sight of the 
soldiers and people that the latter were kept in a way 
astonished and awed and the former respectful and satis- 
fied. And because the actions of this man, as a new prince, 
were great, I wish to show briefly that he knew well how 
to counterfeit the fox and the lion, which natures, as I 
said above, it is necessary for a prince to imitate. 
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Knowing the sloth of the Emperor J ulian, he persuaded 
the army in Sclavonia, of which he was captain, that it 
would be right to go to Rome and avenge the death of 
Pertinax, who had been killed by the praetorian soldiers; 
and under this pretext, without appearing to aspire to 
the throne, he moved the army on Rome, and reached 
Italy before it was known that he had started. On his 
arrival at Rome, the Senate, through fear, elected him 
emperor and killed J ulian. After this there remained for 
Severus, who wished to make himself master of the whole 
empire, two difficulties; one in Asia, where Niger, head of 
the Asiatic army, had caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor; the other in the west where Albinus was, who 
also aspired to the throne. And as he considered it dan- 
gerous to declare himself hostile to both, he decided to 
attack Niger and to deceive Albinus. To the latter he wrote 
that, being elected emperor by the Senate, he was will- 
ing to share that dignity with him and sent him the title 
of Caesar; and, moreover, that the Senate had made 
Albinus his colleague; which things were accepted by 
Albinus as true. But after Severus had conquered and 
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killed Niger, and settled oriental affairs, he returned to 
Rome and complained to the Senate that Albinus, little 
recognizing the benefits that he had received from him, 
had by treachery sought to murder him, and for this in- 
gratitude he was compelled to punish him. Afterwards he 
sought him out in France, and took from him his govern- 
ment and life. He who will, therefore, carefully examine 
the actions of this man will find him a most valiant lion 
and a most cunning fox; he will find him feared and re- 
spected by every one, and not hated by the army; and it 
need not be wondered at that he, a new man, was able to 
hold the empire so well, because his supreme renown 
always protected him from that hatred which the people 
might have conceived against him for his violence. 

But his son Antoninus was a most eminent man, and 
had very excellent qualities, which made him admirable 
in the sight of the people and acceptable to the soldiers, 
for he was a warlike man, most enduring of fatigue, a 
despiser of all delicate food and other luxuries, which 
caused him to be beloved by the armies. Nevertheless, 
his ferocity and cruelties were so great and so unheard of 
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that, after endless single murders, he killed a large num- 
ber of the people of Rome and all those of Alexandria. He 
became hated by the whole world, and also feared by 
those he had around him, to such an extent that he was 
murdered in the midst of his army by a centurion. And 
here it must be noted that such-like deaths, which are 
deliberately inflicted with a resolved and desperate cour- 
age, cannot be avoided by princes, because any one who 
does not fear to die can inflict them; but a prince may 
fear them the less because they are very rare; he has only 
to be careful not to do any grave injury to those whom he 
employs or has around him in the service of the state. 
Antoninus had not taken this care, but had contumeli- 
ously killed a brother of that centurion, whom also he 
daily threatened, yet retained in his bodyguard; which, 
as it turned out, was a rash thing to do, and proved the 
emperor's ruin. 

But let us come to Commodus, to whom it should have 
been very easy to hold the empire, for, being the son of 
Marcus, he had inherited it, and he had only to follow in 
the footsteps of his father to please his people and sol- 



diers; but, being by nature cruel and brutal, he gave him- 
self up to amusing the soldiers and corrupting them, so 
that he might indulge his rapacity upon the people; on 
the other hand, not maintaining his dignity, often de- 
scending to the theatre to compete with gladiators, and 
doing other vile things, little worthy of the imperial maj- 
esty, he fell into contempt with the soldiers, and being 
hated by one party and despised by the other, he was 
conspired against and was killed. 

It remains to discuss the character of Maximinus. He 
was a very warlike man, and the armies, being disgusted 
with the effeminacy of Alexander, of whom I have al- 
ready spoken, killed him and elected Maximinus to the 
throne. This he did not possess for long, for two things 
made him hated and despised; the one, his having kept 
sheep in Thrace, which brought him into contempt (it 
being well known to all, and considered a great indignity 
by every one), and the other, his having at the accession 
to his dominions deferred going to Rome and taking pos- 
session of the imperial seat; he had also gained a reputa- 
tion for the utmost ferocity by having, through his pre- 
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fects in Rome and elsewhere in the empire, practised many 
cruelties, so that the whole world was moved to anger at 
the meanness of his birth and to fear at his barbarity. 
First Africa rebelled, then the Senate with all the people 
of Rome, and all Italy conspired against him, to which 
may be added his own army; this latter, besieging Aquileia 
and meeting with difficulties in taking it, were disgusted 
with his cruelties, and fearing him less when they found 
so many against him, murdered him. 

I do not wish to discuss Heliogabalus, Macrinus, or 
J ulian, who, being thoroughly contemptible, were quickly 
wiped out; but I will bring this discourse to a conclusion 
by saying that princes in our times have this difficulty of 
giving inordinate satisfaction to their soldiers in a far 
less degree, because, notwithstanding one has to give 
them some indulgence, that is soon done; none of these 
princes have armies that are veterans in the governance 
and administration of provinces, as were the armies of 
the Roman Empire; and whereas it was then more neces- 
sary to give satisfaction to the soldiers than to the people, 
it is now more necessary to all princes, except the Turk 
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and the Soldan, to satisfy the people rather the soldiers, 
because the people are the more powerful. 

From the above I have excepted the Turk, who always 
keeps round him twelve thousand infantry and fifteen 
thousand cavalry on which depend the security and 
strength of the kingdom, and it is necessary that, put- 
ting aside every consideration for the people, he should 
keep them his friends. The kingdom of the Soldan is simi- 
lar; being entirely in the hands of soldiers, it follows 
again that, without regard to the people, he must keep 
them his friends. But you must note that the state of the 
Soldan is unlike all other principalities, for the reason 
that it is like the Christian pontificate, which cannot be 
called either an hereditary or a newly formed principal- 
ity; because the sons of the old prince are not the heirs, 
but he who is elected to that position by those who have 
authority, and the sons remain only noblemen. And this 
being an ancient custom, it cannot be called a new prin- 
cipality, because there are none of those difficulties in it 
that are met with in new ones; for although the prince is 
new, the constitution of the state is old, and it is framed 
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so as to receive him as if he were its hereditary lord. 

But returning to the subject of our discourse, I say that 
whoever will consider it will acknowledge that either ha- 
tred or contempt has been fatal to the above-named em- 
perors, and it will be recognized also how it happened 
that, a number of them acting in one way and a number 
in another, only one in each way came to a happy end 
and the rest to unhappy ones. Because it would have 
been useless and dangerous for Pertinax and Alexander, 
being new princes, to imitate Marcus, who was heir to 
the principality; and likewise it would have been utterly 
destructive to Caracalla, Commodus, and Maximinus to 
have imitated Severus, they not having sufficient valour 
to enable them to tread in his footsteps. Therefore a 
prince, new to the principality, cannot imitate the ac- 
tions of Marcus, nor, again, is it necessary to follow those 
of Severus, but he ought to take from Severus those parts 
which are necessary to found his state, and from Marcus 
those which are proper and glorious to keep a state that 
may already be stable and firm. 



CHAPTER XX 



ARE FORTRESSES, AND MANY OTHER THINGS 
TO WHICH PRINCES OFTEN RESORT, 
ADVANTAGEOUS OR HURTFUL? 

1. Some princes, so as to hold securely the state, have 
disarmed their subjects; others have kept their subject 
towns distracted by factions; others have fostered enmi- 
ties against themselves; others have laid themselves out 
to gain over those whom they distrusted in the begin- 
ning of their governments; some have built fortresses; 
some have overthrown and destroyed them. And although 
one cannot give a final judgment on all of these things 
unless one possesses the particulars of those states in 
which a decision has to be made, nevertheless I will speak 
as comprehensively as the matter of itself will admit. 

2. There never was a new prince who has disarmed his 
subjects; rather when he has found them disarmed he 
has always armed them, because, by arming them, those 
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arms become yours, those men who were distrusted be- 
come faithful, and those who were faithful are kept so, 
and your subjects become your adherents. And whereas 
all subjects cannot be armed, yet when those whom you 
do arm are benefited, the others can be handled more 
freely, and this difference in their treatment, which they 
quite understand, makes the former your dependents, and 
the latter, considering it to be necessary that those who 
have the most danger and service should have the most 
reward, excuse you. But when you disarm them, you at 
once offend them by showing that you distrust them, 
either for cowardice or for want of loyalty, and either of 
these opinions breeds hatred against you. And because 
you cannot remain unarmed, it follows that you turn to 
mercenaries, which are of the character already shown; 
even if they should be good they would not be sufficient 
to defend you against powerful enemies and distrusted 
subjects. Therefore, as I have said, a new prince in a new 
principality has always distributed arms. Histories are full 
of examples. But when a prince acquires a new state, 
which he adds as a province to his old one, then it is 
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necessary to disarm the men of that state, except those 
who have been his adherents in acquiring it; and these 
again, with time and opportunity, should be rendered 
soft and effeminate; and matters should be managed in 
such a way that all the armed men in the state shall be 
your own soldiers who in your old state were living near 
you. 

3. Our forefathers, and those who were reckoned wise, 
were accustomed to say that it was necessary to hold 
Pistoia by factions and Pisa by fortresses; and with this 
idea they fostered quarrels in some of their tri butary towns 
so as to keep possession of them the more easily. This 
may have been well enough in those times when Italy 
was in a way balanced, but I do not believe that it can be 
accepted as a precept for to-day, because I do not be- 
lieve that factions can ever be of use; rather it is certain 
that when the enemy comes upon you in divided cities 
you are quickly lost, because the weakest party will al- 
ways assist the outside forces and the other will not be 
able to resist. The Venetians, moved, as I believe, by the 
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above reasons, fostered the Guelph and Ghibelline fac- 
tions in their tributary cities; and although they never 
allowed them to come to bloodshed, yet they nursed these 
disputes amongst them, so that the citizens, distracted 
by their differences, should not unite against them. Which, 
as we saw, did not afterwards turn out as expected, be- 
cause, after the rout at Vaila, one party at once took 
courage and seized the state. Such methods argue, there- 
fore, weakness in the prince, because these factions will 
never be permitted in a vigorous principality; such meth- 
ods for enabling one the more easily to manage subjects 
are only useful in times of peace, but if war comes this 
policy proves fallacious. 

4. Without doubt princes become great when they over- 
come the difficulties and obstacles by which they are 
confronted, and therefore fortune, especially when she 
desires to make a new prince great, who has a greater 
necessity to earn renown than an hereditary one, causes 
enemies to arise and form designs against him, in order 
that he may have the opportunity of overcoming them, 



and by them to mount higher, as by a ladder which his 
enemies have raised. For this reason many consider that 
a wise prince, when he has the opportunity, ought with 
craft to foster some animosity against himself, so that, 
having crushed it, his renown may rise higher. 

5. Princes, especially new ones, have found more fidelity 
and assistance in those men who in the beginning of 
their rule were distrusted than among those who in the 
beginning were trusted. Pandolfo Petrucci, Prince of Siena, 
ruled his state more by those who had been distrusted 
than by others. But on this question one cannot speak 
generally, for it varies so much with the individual; I will 
only say this, that those men who at the commencement 
of a princedom have been hostile, if they are of a de- 
scription to need assistance to support themselves, can 
always be gained over with the greatest ease, and they 
will be tightly held to serve the prince with fidelity, inas- 
much as they know it to be very necessary for them to 
cancel by deeds the bad impression which he had formed 
of them; and thus the prince always extracts more profit 
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from them than from those who, serving him in too much 
security, may neglect his affairs. And since the matter 
demands it, I must not fail to warn a prince, who by 
means of secret favours has acquired a new state, that he 
must well consider the reasons which induced those to 
favour him who did so; and if it be not a natural affection 
towards him, but only discontent with their government, 
then he will only keep them friendly with great trouble 
and difficulty, for it will be impossible to satisfy them. 
And weighing well the reasons for this in those examples 
which can be taken from ancient and modern affairs, we 
shall find that it is easier for the prince to make friends 
of those men who were contented under the former gov- 
ernment, and are therefore his enemies, than of those 
who, being discontented with it, were favourable to him 
and encouraged him to seize it. 

6. It has been a custom with princes, in order to hold 
their states more securely, to build fortresses that may 
serve as a bridle and bit to those who might design to 
work against them, and as a place of refuge from a first 
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attack. I praise this system because it has been made use 
of formerly. Notwithstanding that, Messer Nicolo Vitelli 
in our times has been seen to demolish two fortresses in 
Citta di Castello so that he might keep that state; Guido 
Ubaldo, Duke of Urbino, on returning to his dominion, 
whence he had been driven by Cesare Borgia, razed to 
the foundations all the fortresses in that province, and 
considered that without them it would be more difficult 
to lose it; the Bentivogli returning to Bologna came to a 
similar decision. Fortresses, therefore, are useful or not 
according to circumstances; if they do you good in one 
way they injure you in another. And this question can be 
reasoned thus: the prince who has more to fear from the 
people than from foreigners ought to build fortresses, 
but he who has more to fear from foreigners than from 
the people ought to leave them alone. The castle of Milan, 
built by Francesco Sforza, has made, and will make, more 
trouble for the house of Sforza than any other disorder in 
the state. For this reason the best possible fortress is— 
not to be hated by the people, because, although you 
may hold the fortresses, yet they will not save you if the 
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people hate you, for there will never be wanting foreign- 
ers to assist a people who have taken arms against you. 
It has not been seen in our times that such fortresses 
have been of use to any prince, unless to the Countess of 
Forli,* when the Count Girolamo, her consort, was killed; 
for by that means she was able to withstand the popular 
attack and wait for assistance from Milan, and thus re- 
cover her state; and the posture of affairs was such at 
that time that the foreigners could not assist the people. 
But fortresses were of little value to her afterwards when 
Cesare Borgia attacked her, and when the people, her 
enemy, were allied with foreigners. Therefore, it would 
have been safer for her, both then and before, not to 

*Catherine Sforza, a daughter of Galeazzo Sforza and 
Lucrezia Landriani, born 1463, died 1509. It was to the 
Countess of Forli that Machiavelli was sent as envy on 
1499. A letter from Fortunati to the countess announces 
the appointment: "I have been with the signori," wrote 
Fortunati, "to learn whom they would send and when. 
They tell me that Nicolo Machiavelli, a learned young 
Florentine noble, secretary to my Lords of the Ten, is to 
leave with me at once." Cf. "Catherine Sforza," by Count 
Pasolini, translated by P. Sylvester, 1898. 



have been hated by the people than to have had the 
fortresses. All these things considered then, I shall praise 
him who builds fortresses as well as him who does not, 
and I shall blame whoever, trusting in them, cares little 
about being hated by the people. 



CHAPTER XXI 

HOW A PRINCE SHOULD CONDUCT HIMSELF 
SO AS TO GAIN RENOWN 

Nothing makes a prince so much esteemed as great en- 
terprises and setting a fine example. We have in our time 
Ferdinand of Aragon, the present King of Spain. He can 
almost be called a new prince, because he has risen, by 
fame and glory, from being an insignificant king to be 
the foremost king in Christendom; and if you will con- 
sider his deeds you will find them all great and some of 
them extraordinary. In the beginning of his reign he at- 
tacked Granada, and this enterprise was the foundation 
of his dominions. He did this quietly at first and without 
any fear of hindrance, for he held the minds of the barons 
of Castile occupied in thinking of the war and not antici- 
pating any innovations; thus they did not perceive that 
by these means he was acquiring power and authority 
over them. He was able with the money of the Church 
and of the people to sustain his armies, and by that long 
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war to lay the foundation for the military skill which has 
since distinguished him. Further, always using religion as 
a plea, so as to undertake greater schemes, he devoted 
himself with pious cruelty to driving out and clearing his 
kingdom of the Moors; nor could there be a more admi- 
rable example, nor one more rare. Under this same cloak 
he assailed Africa, he came down on Italy, he has finally 
attacked France; and thus his achievements and designs 
have always been great, and have kept the minds of his 
people in suspense and admiration and occupied with 
the issue of them. And his actions have arisen in such a 
way, one out of the other, that men have never been 
given time to work steadily against him. 

Again, it much assists a prince to set unusual examples 
in internal affairs, similar to those which are related of 
Messer Bernabo da Milano, who, when he had the oppor- 
tunity, by any one in civil life doing some extraordinary 
thing, either good or bad, would take some method of 
rewarding or punishing him, which would be much spo- 
ken about. And a prince ought, above all things, always 
endeavour in every action to gain for himself the reputa- 
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tion of being a great and remarkable man. 

A prince is also respected when he is either a true friend 
or a downright enemy, that is to say, when, without any 
reservation, he declares himself in favour of one party 
against the other; which course will always be more ad- 
vantageous than standing neutral; because if two of your 
powerful neighbours come to blows, they are of such a 
character that, if one of them conquers, you have either 
to fear him or not. In either case it will always be more 
advantageous for you to declare yourself and to make 
war strenuously; because, in the first case, if you do not 
declare yourself, you will invariably fall a prey to the 
conqueror, to the pleasure and satisfaction of him who 
has been conquered, and you will have no reasons to 
offer, nor anything to protect or to shelter you. Because 
he who conquers does not want doubtful friends who will 
not aid him in the time of trial; and he who loses will not 
harbouryou because you did not willingly, sword in hand, 
court his fate. 

Antiochus went into Greece, being sent for by the 
Aetolians to drive out the Romans. He sent envoys to the 



Achaeans, who were friends of the Romans, exhorting 
them to remain neutral; and on the other hand the Ro- 
mans urged them to take up arms. This question came to 
be discussed in the council of the Achaeans, where the 
legate of Antiochus urged them to stand neutral. To this 
the Roman legate answered: "As for that which has been 
said, that it is better and more advantageous for your 
state not to interfere in our war, nothing can be more 
erroneous; because by not interfering you will be left, 
without favour or consideration, the guerdon of the con- 
queror." Thus it will always happen that he who is not 
your friend will demand your neutrality, whilst he who is 
your friend will entreat you to declare yourself with arms. 
And irresolute princes, to avoid present dangers, gener- 
ally follow the neutral path, and are generally ruined. 
But when a prince declares himself gallantly in favour of 
one side, if the party with whom he allies himself con- 
quers, although the victor may be powerful and may have 
him at his mercy, yet he is indebted to him, and there is 
established a bond of amity; and men are never so shame- 
less as to become a monument of ingratitude by oppress- 
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ing you. Victories after all are never so complete that the 
victor must not show some regard, especially to justice. 
But if he with whom you ally yourself loses, you may be 
sheltered by him, and whilst he is able he may aid you, 
and you become companions on a fortune that may rise 
again. 

I n the second case, when those who fight are of such a 
character that you have no anxiety as to who may con- 
quer, so much the more is it greater prudence to be al- 
lied, because you assist at the destruction of one by the 
aid of another who, if he had been wise, would have 
saved him; and conquering, as it is impossible that he 
should not do with your assistance, he remains at your 
discretion. And here it is to be noted that a prince ought 
to take care never to make an alliance with one more 
powerful than himself for the purposes of attacking oth- 
ers, unless necessity compels him, as is said above; be- 
cause if he conquers you are at his discretion, and princes 
ought to avoid as much as possible being at the discre- 
tion of any one. The Venetians joined with France against 
the Duke of Milan, and this alliance, which caused their 
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ruin, could have been avoided. But when it cannot be 
avoided, as happened to the Florentines when the Pope 
and Spain sent armies to attack Lombardy, then in such a 
case, for the above reasons, the prince ought to favour 
one of the parties. 

Never let any Government imagine that it can choose 
perfectly safe courses; rather let it expect to have to take 
very doubtful ones, because it is found in ordinary affairs 
that one never seeks to avoid one trouble without run- 
ning into another; but prudence consists in knowing how 
to distinguish the character of troubles, and for choice 
to take the lesser evil. 

A prince ought also to show himself a patron of ability, 
and to honour the proficient in every art. At the same 
time he should encourage his citizens to practise their 
callings peaceably, both in commerce and agriculture, and 
in every other following, so that the one should not be 
deterred from improving his possessions for fear lest they 
be taken away from him or another from opening up trade 
for fear of taxes; but the prince ought to offer rewards to 
whoever wishes to do these things and designs in any 
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way to honour his city or state. 

Further, he ought to entertain the people with festivals 
and spectacles at convenient seasons of the year; and as 
every city is divided into guilds or into societies,[*] he 
ought to hold such bodies in esteem, and associate with 
them sometimes, and show himself an example of cour- 
tesy and liberality; nevertheless, always maintaining the 
majesty of his rank, for this he must never consent to 
abate in anything. 

[*] "Guilds or societies," "in arti o in tribu." "Arti" were 
craft or trade guilds, cf. Florio: "Arte ... a whole company 
of any trade in any city or corporation town." The guilds 
of Florence are most admirably described by Mr Edgcumbe 
Staley in his work on the subject (Methuen, 1906). Insti- 
tutions of a somewhat similar character, called "artel," 
exist in Russia to-day, cf. Sir Mackenzie Wallace's "Rus- 
sia," ed. 1905: "The sons ... were always during the work- 
ing season members of an artel. In some of the larger 
towns there are artels of a much more complex kind- 
permanent associations, possessing large capital, and 
pecuniari ly responsible for the acts of the individual mem- 
bers." The word "artel," despite its apparent similarity, 
has, Mr Aylmer Maude assures me, no connection with 
"ars" or "arte." Its root is that of the verb "rotisya," to 
bind oneself by an oath; and it is generally admitted to 



be only another form of "rota," which now signifies a 
"regimental company." I n both words the underlying idea 
is that of a body of men united by an oath. "Tribu" were 
possibly gentile groups, united by common descent, and 
included individuals connected by marriage. Perhaps our 
words "septs" or "clans" would be most appropriate. 



CHAPTER XXI I 

CONCERNING THE SECRETARIES OF PRINCES 

The choice of servants is of no little importance to a 
prince, and they are good or not according to the dis- 
crimination of the prince. And the first opinion which 
one forms of a prince, and of his understanding, is by 
observing the men he has around him; and when they are 
capable and faithful he may always be considered wise, 
because he has known how to recognize the capable and 
to keep them faithful. But when they are otherwise one 
cannot form a good opinion of him, for the prime error 
which he made was in choosing them. 

There were none who knew Messer Antonio da Venafro 
as the servant of Pandolfo Petrucci, Prince of Siena, who 
would not consider Pandolfo to be a very clever man in 
having Venafro for his servant. Because there are three 
classes of intellects: one which comprehends by itself; 
another which appreciates what others comprehended; 
and a third which neither comprehends by itself nor by 
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the showing of others; the first is the most excellent, the 
second is good, the third is useless. Therefore, it follows 
necessarily that, if Pandolfo was not in the first rank, he 
was in the second, for whenever one has judgment to 
know good and bad when it is said and done, although he 
himself may not have the initiative, yet he can recognize 
the good and the bad in his servant, and the one he can 
praise and the other correct; thus the servant cannot 
hope to deceive him, and is kept honest. 

But to enable a prince to form an opinion of his ser- 
vant there is one test which never fails; when you see the 
servant thinking more of his own interests than of yours, 
and seeking inwardly his own profit in everything, such a 
man will never make a good servant, nor will you ever be 
able to trust him; because he who has the state of an- 
other in his hands ought never to think of himself, but 
always of his prince, and never pay any attention to mat- 
ters in which the prince is not concerned. 

On the other hand, to keep his servant honest the prince 
ought to study him, honouring him, enriching him, doing 
him kindnesses, sharing with him the honours and cares; 



and at the same time let him see that he cannot stand 
alone, so that many honours may not make him desire 
more, many riches make him wish for more, and that many 
cares may make him dread chances. When, therefore, ser- 
vants, and princes towards servants, are thus disposed, 
they can trust each other, but when it is otherwise, the 
end will always be disastrous for either one or the other. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 



HOW FLATTERERS SHOULD BE AVOIDED 

I do not wish to leave out an important branch of this 
subject, for it is a danger from which princes are with 
difficulty preserved, unless they are very careful and dis- 
criminating. It is that of flatterers, of whom courts are 
full, because men are so self-complacent in their own 
affairs, and in a way so deceived in them, that they are 
preserved with difficulty from this pest, and if they wish 
to defend themselves they run the danger of falling into 
contempt. Because there is no other way of guarding 
oneself from flatterers except letting men understand that 
to tell you the truth does not offend you; but when every 
one may tell you the truth, respect for you abates. 

Therefore a wise prince ought to hold a third course by 
choosing the wise men in his state, and giving to them 
only the liberty of speaking the truth to him, and then 
only of those things of which he inquires, and of none 
others; but he ought to question them upon everything, 
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and listen to their opinions, and afterwards form his own 
conclusions. With these councillors, separately and col- 
lectively, he ought to carry himself in such a way that 
each of them should know that, the more freely he shall 
speak, the more he shall be preferred; outside of these, 
he should listen to no one, pursue the thing resolved on, 
and be steadfast in his resolutions. He who does other- 
wise is either overthrown by flatterers, or is so often 
changed by varying opinions that he falls into contempt. 

I wish on this subject to adduce a modern example. Fra 
Luca, the man of affairs to Maximilian,* the present em- 
peror, speaking of his majesty, said: He consulted with 
no one, yet never got his own way in anything. This arose 
because of his following a practice the opposite to the 
above; for the emperor is a secretive man- he does not 
communicate his designs to any one, nor does he receive 
opinions on them. But as in carrying them into effect 
they become revealed and known, they are at once ob- 

* Maximilian I, born in 1459, died 1519, Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire. He married, first, Mary, daughter of 
Charles the Bold; after her death, Bianca Sforza; and thus 
became involved in Italian politics. 
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structed by those men whom he has around him, and he, 
being pliant, is diverted from them. Hence it follows that 
those things he does one day he undoes the next, and no 
one ever understands what he wishes or intends to do, 
and no one can rely on his resolutions. 

A prince, therefore, ought always to take counsel, but 
only when he wishes and not when others wish; he ought 
rather to discourage every one from offering advice un- 
less he asks it; but, however, he ought to be a constant 
inquirer, and afterwards a patient listener concerning the 
things of which he inquired; also, on learning that nay 
one, on any consideration, has not told him the truth, he 
should let his anger be felt. 

And if there are some who think that a prince who 
conveys an impression of his wisdom is not so through 
his own ability, but through the good advisers that he 
has around him, beyond doubt they are deceived, be- 
cause this is an axiom which never fails: that a prince 
who is not wise himself will never take good advice, un- 
less by chance he has yielded his affairs entirely to one 
person who happens to be a very prudent man. In this 



case indeed he may be well governed, but it would not be 
for long, because such a governor would in a short time 
take away his state from him. 

But if a prince who is not inexperienced should take 
counsel from more than one he will never get united coun- 
sels, nor will he know how to unite them. Each of the 
counsellors will think of his own interests, and the prince 
will not know how to control them or to see through 
them. And they are not to found otherwise, because men 
will always prove untrue to you unless they are kept hon- 
est by constraint. Therefore it must be inferred that good 
counsels, whencesoever they come, are born of the wis- 
dom of the prince, and not the wisdom of the prince from 
good counsels. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 



WHY THE PRINCES OF ITALY HAVE LOST THEIR 

STATES 

The previous suggestions, carefully observed, will enable 
a new prince to appear well established, and render him 
at once more secure and fixed in the state than if he had 
been long seated there. For the actions of a new prince 
are more narrowly observed than those of an hereditary 
one, and when they are seen to be able they gain more 
men and bind far tighter than ancient blood; because 
men are attracted more by the present than by the past, 
and when they find the present good they enjoy it and 
seek no further; they will also make the utmost defence 
of a prince if he fails them not in other things. Thus it 
will be a double glory for him to have established a new 
principality, and adorned and strengthened it with good 
laws, good arms, good allies, and with a good example; 
so will it be a double disgrace to him who, born a prince, 
shall lose his state by want of wisdom. 
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And if those seigniors are considered who have lost 
their states in Italy in our times, such as the King of 
Naples, the Duke of Milan, and others, there will be found 
in them, firstly, one common defect in regard to arms 
from the causes which have been discussed at length; in 
the next place, some one of them will be seen, either to 
have had the people hostile, or if he has had the people 
friendly, he has not known how to secure the nobles. In 
the absence of these defects states that have power 
enough to keep an army in the field cannot be lost. 

Philip of Macedon, not the father of Alexander the Great, 
but he who was conquered by Titus Quintius, had not 
much territory compared to the greatness of the Romans 
and of Greece who attacked him, yet being a warlike man 
who knew how to attract the people and secure the nobles, 
he sustained the war against his enemies for many years, 
and if in the end he lost the dominion of some cities, 
nevertheless he retained the kingdom. 

Therefore, do not let our princes accuse fortune for the 
loss of their principalities after so many years' posses- 
sion, but rather their own sloth, because in quiet times 



The Prince 

they never thought there could be a change (it is a com- 
mon defect in man not to make any provision in the calm 
against the tempest), and when afterwards the bad times 
came they thought of flight and not of defending them- 
selves, and they hoped that the people, disgusted with 
the insolence of the conquerors, would recall them. This 
course, when others fail, may be good, but it is very bad 
to have neglected all other expedients for that, since you 
would never wish to fall because you trusted to be able 
to find someone later on to restore you. This again either 
does not happen, or, if it does, it will not be for your 
security, because that deliverance is of no avail which 
does not depend upon yourself; those only are reliable, 
certain, and durable that depend on yourself and your 
valour. 



CHAPTER XXV 

WHAT FORTUNE CAN EFFECT IN HUMAN AF- 
FAI RS AND HOW TO WITHSTAND HER 



It is not unknown to me how many men have had, and 
still have, the opinion that the affairs of the world are in 
such wise governed by fortune and by God that men with 
their wisdom cannot direct them and that no one can 
even help them; and because of this they would have us 
believe that it is not necessary to labour much in affairs, 
but to let chance govern them. This opinion has been 
more credited in our times because of the great changes 
in affairs which have been seen, and may still be seen, 
every day, beyond all human conjecture. Sometimes pon- 
dering over this, I am in some degree inclined to their 
opinion. Nevertheless, not to extinguish our free will, I 
hold it to be true that Fortune is the arbiter of one-half 
of our actions,* but that she still leaves us to direct the 

* Frederick the Great was accustomed to say: "The older one gets the 
more convinced one becomes that his Majesty King Chance does 
three-quarters of the business of this miserable universe." 

-Sorel's "Eastern Question." 
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other half, or perhaps a little less. 

I compare her to one of those raging rivers, which when 
in flood overflows the plains, sweeping away trees and 
buildings, bearing away the soil from place to place; ev- 
erything flies before it, all yield to its violence, without 
being able in any way to withstand it; and yet, though 
its nature be such, it does not follow therefore that men, 
when the weather becomes fair, shall not make provi- 
sion, both with defences and barriers, in such a manner 
that, rising again, the waters may pass away by canal, 
and their force be neither so unrestrained nor so danger- 
ous. So it happens with fortune, who shows her power 
where valour has not prepared to resist her, and thither 
she turns her forces where she knows that barriers and 
defences have not been raised to constrain her. 

And if you will consider Italy, which is the seat of these 
changes, and which has given to them their impulse, you 
will see it to be an open country without barriers and 
without any defence. For if it had been defended by proper 
valour, as are Germany, Spain, and France, either this 
invasion would not have made the great changes it has 
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made or it would not have come at all. And this I con- 
sider enough to say concerning resistance to fortune in 
general. 

But confining myself more to the particular, I say that 
a prince may be seen happy to-day and ruined to-morrow 
without having shown any change of disposition or char- 
acter. This, I believe, arises firstly from causes that have 
already been discussed at length, namely, that the prince 
who relies entirely on fortune is lost when it changes. I 
believe also that he will be successful who directs his 
actions according to the spirit of the times, and that he 
whose actions do not accord with the times will not be 
successful. Because men are seen, in affairs that lead to 
the end which every man has before him, namely, glory 
and riches, to get there by various methods; one with 
caution, another with haste; one by force, another by 
skill; one by patience, another by its opposite; and each 
one succeeds in reaching the goal by a different method. 
One can also see of two cautious men the one attain his 
end, the other fail; and similarly, two men by different 
observances are equally successful, the one being cau- 
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tious, the other impetuous; all this arises from nothing 
else than whether or not they conform in their methods 
to the spirit of the times. This follows from what I have 
said, that two men working differently bring about the 
same effect, and of two working similarly, one attains his 
object and the other does not. 

Changes in estate also issue from this, for if, to one 
who governs himself with caution and patience, times 
and affairs converge in such a way that his administra- 
tion is successful, his fortune is made; but if times and 
affairs change, he is ruined if he does not change his 
course of action. But a man is not often found suffi- 
ciently circumspect to know how to accommodate him- 
self to the change, both because he cannot deviate from 
what nature inclines him to do, and also because, having 
always prospered by acting in one way, he cannot be 
persuaded that it is well to leave it; and, therefore, the 
cautious man, when it is time to turn adventurous, does 
not know how to do it, hence he is ruined; but had he 
changed his conduct with the times fortune would not 
have changed. 
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Pope J ulius the Second went to work impetuously in all 
his affairs, and found the times and circumstances con- 
form so well to that line of action that he always met 
with success. Consider his first enterprise against Bolo- 
gna, Messer Giovanni Bentivogli being still alive. The Ve- 
netians were not agreeable to it, nor was the King of 
Spain, and he had the enterprise still under discussion 
with the King of France; nevertheless he personally en- 
tered upon the expedition with his accustomed boldness 
and energy, a move which made Spain and the Venetians 
stand irresolute and passive, the latter from fear, the 
former from desire to recover the kingdom of Naples; on 
the other hand, he drew after him the King of France, 
because that king, having observed the movement, and 
desiring to make the Pope his friend so as to humble the 
Venetians, found it impossible to refuse him. Therefore 
J ulius with his impetuous action accomplished what no 
other pontiff with simple human wisdom could have done; 
for if he had waited in Rome until he could get away, 
with his plans arranged and everything fixed, as any other 
pontiff would have done, he would never have succeeded. 



Because the King of France would have made a thousand 
excuses, and the others would have raised a thousand 
fears. 

I will leave his other actions alone, as they were all 
alike, and they all succeeded, for the shortness of his life 
did not let him experience the contrary; but if circum- 
stances had arisen which required him to go cautiously, 
his ruin would have followed, because he would never 
have deviated from those ways to which nature inclined 
him. 

I conclude, therefore that, fortune being changeful and 
mankind steadfast in their ways, so long as the two are in 
agreement men are successful, but unsuccessful when they 
fall out. For my part I consider that it is better to be ad- 
venturous than cautious, because fortune is a woman, and 
if you wish to keep her under it is necessary to beat and 
ill-use her; and it is seen that she allows herself to be 
mastered by the adventurous rather than by those who go 
to work more coldly. She is, therefore, always, woman-like, 
a lover of young men, because they are less cautious, more 
violent, and with more audacity command her. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

AN EXHORTATION TO LIBERATE ITALY 
FROM THE BARBARIANS 

Having carefully considered the subject of the above dis- 
courses, and wondering within myself whether the present 
times were propitious to a new prince, and whether there 
were elements that would give an opportunity to a wise 
and virtuous one to introduce a new order of things which 
would do honour to him and good to the people of this 
country, it appears to me that so many things concur to 
favour a new prince that I never knew a time more fit 
than the present. 

And if, as I said, it was necessary that the people of 
Israel should be captive so as to make manifest the abil- 
ity of Moses; that the Persians should be oppressed by 
the Medes so as to discover the greatness of the soul of 
Cyrus; and that the Athenians should be dispersed to 
illustrate the capabilities of Theseus: then at the present 
time, in order to discoverthe virtue of an Italian spirit, it 
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was necessary that Italy should be reduced to the ex- 
tremity that she is now in, that she should be more en- 
slaved than the Hebrews, more oppressed than the Per- 
sians, more scattered than the Athenians; without head, 
without order, beaten, despoiled, torn, overrun; and to 
have endured every kind of desolation. 

Although lately some spark may have been shown by 
one, which made us think he was ordained by God for our 
redemption, nevertheless it was afterwards seen, in the 
height of his career, that fortune rejected him; so that 
Italy, left as without life, waits for him who shall yet heal 
her wounds and put an end to the ravaging and plundering 
of Lombardy, to the swindling and taxing of the kingdom 
and of Tuscany, and cleanse those sores that for long have 
festered. It is seen how she entreats God to send someone 
who shall deliver her from these wrongs and barbarous 
insolencies. It is seen also that she is ready and willing to 
follow a banner if only someone will raise it. 

Nor is there to be seen at present one in whom she can 
place more hope than in your illustrious house,* with its 

*Gi uliano de Medici. He had just been created a cardinal by 
Leo X. I n 1523 Giuliano was elected Pope, and took the title of 
Clement VII. 



valour and fortune, favoured by God and by the Church of 
which it is now the chief, and which could be made the 
head of this redemption. This will not be difficult if you 
will recall to yourself the actions and lives of the men I 
have named. And although they were great and wonder- 
ful men, yet they were men, and each one of them had no 
more opportunity than the present offers, for their enter- 
prises were neither more just nor easier than this, nor 
was God more their friend than He is yours. 

With us there is great justice, because that war is just 
which is necessary, and arms are hallowed when there is 
no other hope but in them. Here there is the greatest 
willingness, and where the willingness is great the diffi- 
culties cannot be great if you will only follow those men 
to whom I have directed your attention. Further than 
this, how extraordinarily the ways of God have been mani- 
fested beyond example: the sea is divided, a cloud has 
led the way, the rock has poured forth water, it has rained 
manna, everything has contributed to your greatness; you 
ought to do the rest. God is not willing to do everything, 
and thus take away our free will and that share of glory 



which belongs to us. 

And it is not to be wondered at if none of the above- 
named Italians have been able to accomplish all that is 
expected from your illustrious house; and if in so many 
revolutions in Italy, and in so many campaigns, it has al- 
ways appeared as if military virtue were exhausted, this 
has happened because the old order of things was not 
good, and none of us have known how to find a new one. 
And nothing honours a man more than to establish new 
laws and new ordinances when he himself was newly risen. 
Such things when they are well founded and dignified will 
make him revered and admired, and in Italy there are not 
wanting opportunities to bring such into use in every form. 

Here there is great valour in the limbs whilst it fails in 
the head. Look attentively at the duels and the hand-to- 
hand combats, how superior the Italians are in strength, 
dexterity, and subtlety. But when it comes to armies they 
do not bear comparison, and this springs entirely from 
the insufficiency of the leaders, since those who are ca- 
pable are not obedient, and each one seems to himself to 
know, there having never been any one so distinguished 
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above the rest, either by valour or fortune, that others 
would yield to him. Hence it is that for so long a time, 
and during so much fighting in the past twenty years, 
whenever there has been an army wholly Italian, it has 
always given a poor account of itself; the first witness to 
this is II Taro, afterwards Allesandria, Capua, Genoa, Vaila, 
Bologna, Mestri.* 

If, therefore, your illustrious house wishes to follow 
these remarkable men who have redeemed their country, 
it is necessary before all things, as a true foundation for 
every enterprise, to be provided with your own forces, 
because there can be no more faithful, truer, or better 
soldiers. And although singly they are good, altogether 
they will be much better when they find themselves com- 
manded by their prince, honoured by him, and maintained 
at his expense. Therefore it is necessary to be prepared 
with such arms, so that you can be defended against 
foreigners by Italian valour. 

And although Swiss and Spanish infantry may be con- 

*The battles of II Taro, 1495; Alessandria, 1499; Capua, 
1501; Genoa, 1507; Vaila, 1509; Bologna, 1511; Mestri, 
1513. 
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sidered very formidable, nevertheless there is a defect in 
both, by reason of which a third order would not only be 
able to oppose them, but might be relied upon to over- 
throw them. For the Spaniards cannot resist cavalry, and 
the Switzers are afraid of infantry whenever they encounter 
them in close combat. Owing to this, as has been and 
may again be seen, the Spaniards are unable to resist 
French cavalry, and the Switzers are overthrown by Span- 
ish infantry. And although a complete proof of this latter 
cannot be shown, nevertheless there was some evidence 
of it at the battle of Ravenna, when the Spanish infantry 
were confronted by German battalions, who follow the 
same tactics as the Swiss; when the Spaniards, by agility 
of body and with the aid of their shields, got in underthe 
pikes of the Germans and stood out of danger, able to 
attack, while the Germans stood helpless, and, if the cav- 
alry had not dashed up, all would have been over with 
them. It is possible, therefore, knowing the defects of 
both these infantries, to invent a new one, which will 
resist cavalry and not be afraid of infantry; this need not 
create a new order of arms, but a variation upon the old. 



And these are the kind of improvements which confer 
reputation and power upon a new prince. 

This opportunity, therefore, ought not to be allowed to 
pass for letting Italy at last see her liberator appear. Nor 
can one express the love with which he would be re- 
ceived in all those provinces which have suffered so much 
from these foreign scourings, with what thirst for revenge, 
with what stubborn faith, with what devotion, with what 
tears. What door would be closed to him? Who would 
refuse obedience to him? What envy would hinder him? 
What Italian would refuse him homage? To all of us this 
barbarous dominion stinks. Let, therefore, your illustri- 
ous house take up this charge with that courage and 
hope with which all just enterprises are undertaken, so 
that under its standard our native country may be en- 
nobled, and under its auspices may be verified that say- 
ing of Petrarch: 

Virtu contro al Furore 
Prendera I'arme, efia il combatter corto: 

Che I'antico valore 
Negli italici cuor non e ancor morto. 



Machiavelli 



Virtue against fury shall advance the fight, 
And it i' th' combat soon shall put to flight: 
For the old Roman valour is not dead, 
Nor in th' Italians' brests extinguished. 

- Edward Dacre, 1640. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE METHODS ADOPTED BY 
THE DUKE VALENTINO WHEN MURDERING 
VITELLOZZO VI TELLI, OLIVEROTTO DA FERMO, 
THE SIGNOR PAGOLO, AND THE DUKE Dl 
GRAVINA ORSINI 

BY 

NICOL MACHIAVELLI 

The Duke Valentino had returned from Lombardy, where 
he had been to clear himself with the King of France from 
the calumnies which had been raised against him by the 
Florentines concerning the rebellion of Arezzo and other 
towns in the Val di Chiana, and had arrived at Imola, 
whence he intended with his army to enter upon the cam- 
paign against Giovanni Bentivogli, the tyrant of Bolo- 
gna: for he intended to bring that city under his domina- 
tion, and to make it the head of his Romagnian duchy. 

These matters coming to the knowledge of the Vitelli 
and Orsini and their following, it appeared to them that 
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the duke would become too powerful, and it was feared 
that, having seized Bologna, he would seek to destroy 
them in order that he might become supreme in Italy. 
Upon this a meeting was called at Magione in the district 
of Perugia, to which came the cardinal, Pagolo, and the 
Duke di Gravina Orsini, Vitellozzo Vitelli, Oliverotto da 
Fermo, Gianpagolo Baglioni, the tyrant of Perugia, and 
Messer Antonio da Venafro, sent by Pandolfo Petrucci, 
the Prince of Siena. Here were discussed the power and 
courage of the duke and the necessity of curbing his 
ambitions, which might otherwise bring danger to the 
rest of being ruined. And they decided not to abandon 
the Bentivogli, but to strive to win over the Florentines; 
and they send their men to one place and another, prom- 
ising to one party assistance and to another encourage- 
ment to unite with them against the common enemy. 
This meeting was at once reported throughout all Italy, 
and those who were discontented under the duke, among 
whom were the people of Urbino, took hope of effecting 
a revolution. 

Thus it arose that, men's minds being thus unsettled, it 



was decided by certain men of Urbino to seize the for- 
tress of San Leo, which was held for the duke, and which 
they captured by the following means. The castellan was 
fortifying the rock and causing timber to be taken there; 
so the conspirators watched, and when certain beams 
which were being carried to the rock were upon the bridge, 
so that it was prevented from being drawn up by those 
inside, they took the opportunity of leaping upon the 
bridge and thence into the fortress. Upon this capture 
being effected, the whole state rebelled and recalled the 
old duke, being encouraged in this, not so much by the 
capture of the fort, as by the Diet at Magione, from whom 
they expected to get assistance. 

Those who heard of the rebellion at Urbino thought 
they would not lose the opportunity, and at once as- 
sembled their men so as to take any town, should any 
remain in the hands of the duke in that state; and they 
sent again to Florence to beg that republic to join with 
them in destroying the common firebrand, showing that 
the risk was lessened and that they ought not to wait for 
another opportunity. 



But the Florentines, from hatred, for sundry reasons, of 
the Vitelli and Orsini, not only would not ally themselves, 
but sent Nicolo Machiavelli, their secretary, to offer shel- 
ter and assistance to the duke against his enemies. The 
duke was found full of fear at Imola, because, against 
everybody's expectation, his soldiers had at once gone over 
to the enemy and he found himself disarmed and war at 
his door. But recovering courage from the offers of the 
Florentines, he decided to temporize before fighting with 
the few soldiers that remained to him, and to negotiate 
for a reconciliation, and also to get assistance. This latter 
he obtained in two ways, by sending to the King of France 
for men and by enlisting men-at-arms and others whom he 
turned into cavalry of a sort: to all he gave money. 

Notwithstanding this, his enemies drew near to him, 
and approached Fossombrone, where they encountered 
some men of the duke and, with the aid of the Orsini and 
Vitelli, routed them. When this happened, the duke re- 
solved at once to see if he could not close the trouble 
with offers of reconciliation, and being a most perfect 
dissembler he did not fail in any practices to make the 



insurgents understand that he wished every man who had 
acquired anything to keep it, as it was enough for him to 
have the title of prince, whilst others might have the 
principality. 

And the duke succeeded so well in this that they sent 
Signor Pagolo to him to negotiate for a reconciliation, 
and they brought their army to a standstill. But the duke 
did not stop his preparations, and took every care to 
provide himself with cavalry and infantry, and that such 
preparations might not be apparent to the others, he sent 
his troops in separate parties to every part of the Romagna. 
In the meanwhile there came also to him five hundred 
French lancers, and although he found himself sufficiently 
strong to take vengeance on his enemies in open war, he 
considered that it would be safer and more advantageous 
to outwit them, and for this reason he did not stop the 
work of reconciliation. 

And that this might be effected the duke concluded a 
peace with them in which he confirmed their former cov- 
enants; he gave them four thousand ducats at once; he 
promised not to injure the Bentivogli; and he formed an 
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alliance with Giovanni; and moreover he would not force 
them to come personally into his presence unless it 
pleased them to do so. On the other hand, they promised 
to restore to him the duchy of Urbino and other places 
seized by them, to serve him in all his expeditions, and 
not to make war against or ally themselves with any one 
without his permission. 

This reconciliation being completed, Guido Ubaldo, the 
Duke of Urbino, again fled to Venice, having first de- 
stroyed all the fortresses in his state; because, trusting 
in the people, he did not wish that the fortresses, which 
he did not think he could defend, should be held by the 
enemy, since by these means a check would be kept upon 
his friends. But the Duke Valentino, having completed 
this convention, and dispersed his men throughout the 
Romagna, set out for Imola at the end of November to- 
gether with his French men-at-arms: thence he went to 
Cesena, where he stayed some time to negotiate with the 
envoys of the Vitelli and Orsini, who had assembled with 
their men in the duchy of Urbino, as to the enterprise in 
which they should now take part; but nothing being con- 



cluded, Oliverotto da Fermo was sent to propose that if 
the duke wished to undertake an expedition against 
Tuscany they were ready; if he did not wish it, then they 
would besiege Sinigalia. To this the duke replied that he 
did not wish to enter into war with Tuscany, and thus 
become hostile to the Florentines, but that he was very 
willing to proceed against Sinigalia. 

It happened that not long afterwards the town surren- 
dered, but the fortress would not yield to them because 
the castellan would not give it up to any one but the duke 
in person; therefore they exhorted him to come there. This 
appeared a good opportunity to the duke, as, being in- 
vited by them, and not going of his own will, he would 
awaken no suspicions. And the more to reassure them, he 
allowed all the French men-at-arms who were with him in 
Lombardy to depart, except the hundred lancers under Mons. 
di Candales, his brother-in-law. He left Cesena about the 
middle of December, and went to Fano, and with the ut- 
most cunning and cleverness he persuaded the Vitelli and 
Orsini to wait for him at Sinigalia, pointing out to them 
that any lack of compliance would cast a doubt upon the 



sincerity and permanency of the reconciliation, and that 
he was a man who wished to make use of the arms and 
councils of his friends. But Vitellozzo remained very stub- 
born, for the death of his brother warned him that he 
should not offend a prince and afterwards trust him; nev- 
ertheless, persuaded by Pagolo Orsini, whom the duke had 
corrupted with gifts and promises, he agreed to wait. 

Upon this the duke, before his departure from Fano, 
which was to be on 30th December 1502, communicated 
his designs to eight of his most trusted followers, among 
whom were Don Michele and the Monsignor d'Euna, who 
was afterwards cardinal; and he ordered that, as soon as 
Vitellozzo, Pagolo Orsini, the Duke di Gravina, and 
Oliverotto should arrive, his followers in pairs should take 
them one by one, entrusting certain men to certain pairs, 
who should entertain them until they reached Sinigalia; 
nor should they be permitted to leave until they came to 
the duke's quarters, where they should be seized. 

The duke afterwards ordered all his horsemen and in- 
fantry, of which there were more than two thousand cav- 
alry and ten thousand footmen, to assemble by daybreak 



at the Metauro, a river five miles distant from Fano, and 
await him there. He found himself, therefore, on the last 
day of December at the Metauro with his men, and hav- 
ing sent a cavalcade of about two hundred horsemen be- 
fore him, he then moved forward the infantry, whom he 
accompanied with the rest of the men-at-arms. 

Fano and Sinigalia are two cities of La Marca situate on 
the shore of the Adriatic Sea, fifteen miles distant from 
each other, so that he who goes towards Sinigalia has 
the mountains on his right hand, the bases of which are 
touched by the sea in some places. The city of Sinigalia 
is distant from the foot of the mountains a little more 
than a bow-shot and from the shore about a mile. On the 
side opposite to the city runs a little river which bathes 
that part of the walls looking towards Fano, facing the 
high road. Thus he who draws near to Sinigalia comes for 
a good space by road along the mountains, and reaches 
the river which passes by Sinigalia. If he turns to his left 
hand along the bank of it, and goes for the distance of a 
bow-shot, he arrives at a bridge which crosses the river; 
he is then almost abreast of the gate that leads into 
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Sinigalia, not by a straight line, but transversely. Before 
this gate there stands a collection of houses with a square 
to which the bank of the river forms one side. 

The Vitelli and Orsini having received orders to wait for 
the duke, and to honour him in person, sent away their 
men to several castles distant from Sinigalia about six 
miles, so that room could be made for the men of the 
duke; and they left in Sinigalia only Oliverotto and his 
band, which consisted of one thousand infantry and one 
hundred and fifty horsemen, who were quartered in the 
suburb mentioned above. Matters having been thus ar- 
ranged, the Duke Valentino left for Sinigalia, and when 
the leaders of the cavalry reached the bridge they did not 
pass over, but having opened it, one portion wheeled 
towards the river and the other towards the country, and 
a way was left in the middle through which the infantry 
passed, without stopping, into the town. 

Vitellozzo, Pagolo, and the Duke di Gravina on mules, 
accompanied by a few horsemen, went towards the duke; 
Vitellozo, unarmed and wearing a cape lined with green, 
appeared very dejected, as if conscious of his approach- 



ing death- a circumstance which, in view of the ability 
of the man and his former fortune, caused some amaze- 
ment. And it is said that when he parted from his men 
before setting out for Sinigalia to meet the duke he acted 
as if it were his last parting from them. He recommended 
his house and its fortunes to his captains, and advised 
his nephews that it was not the fortune of their house, 
but the virtues of their fathers that should be kept in 
mind. These three, therefore, came before the duke and 
saluted him respectfully, and were received by him with 
goodwill; they were at once placed between those who 
were commissioned to look after them. 

But the duke noticing that Oliverotto, who had remained 
with his band in Sinigalia, was missing- for Oliverotto 
was waiting in the square before his quarters near the 
river, keeping his men in order and drilling them- sig- 
nalled with his eye to Don Michelle, to whom the care of 
Oliverotto had been committed, that he should take mea- 
sures that Oliverotto should not escape. Therefore Don 
Michele rode off and joined Oliverotto, telling him that it 
was not right to keep his men out of their quarters, be- 



cause these might be taken up by the men of the duke; 
and he advised him to send them at once to their quar- 
ters and to come himself to meet the duke. And Oliverotto, 
having taken this advice, came before the duke, who, 
when he saw him, called to him; and Oliverotto, having 
made his obeisance, joined the others. 

So the whole party entered Sinigalia, dismounted at 
the duke's quarters, and went with him into a secret cham- 
ber, where the duke made them prisoners; he then mounted 
on horseback, and issued orders that the men of Oliverotto 
and the Orsini should be stripped of their arms. Those of 
Oliverotto, being at hand, were quickly settled, but those 
of the Orsini and Vitelli, being at a distance, and having 
a presentiment of the destruction of their masters, had 
time to prepare themselves, and bearing in mind the valour 
and discipline of the Orsinian and Vitel Man houses, they 
stood together against the hostile forces of the country 
and saved themselves. 

But the duke's soldiers, not being content with having 
pillaged the men of Oliverotto, began to sack Sinigalia, 
and if the duke had not repressed this outrage by killing 



some of them they would have completely sacked it. Night 
having come and the tumult being silenced, the duke 
prepared to kill Vitellozzo and Oliverotto; he led them 
into a room and caused them to be strangled. Neither of 
them used words in keeping with their past lives: Vitellozzo 
prayed that he might ask of the pope full pardon for his 
sins; Oliverotto cringed and laid the blame for all injuries 
against the duke on Vitellozzo. Pagolo and the Duke di 
Gravina Orsini were kept alive until the duke heard from 
Rome that the pope had taken the Cardinal Orsino, the 
Archbishop of Florence, and Messer J acopo da Santa Croce. 
After which news, on 18th J anuary 1502, in the castle of 
Pieve, they also were strangled in the same way. 
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CASTRUCCIO CASTRACAM 1284-1328 

It appears, dearest Zanobi and Luigi, a wonderful thing 
to those who have considered the matter, that all men, 
or the larger number of them, who have performed great 
deeds in the world, and excelled all others in their day, 
have had their birth and beginning in baseness and ob- 
scurity; or have been aggrieved by Fortune in some out- 
rageous way. They have either been exposed to the mercy 



of wild beasts, or they have had so mean a parentage 
that in shame they have given themselves out to be sons 
of J ove or of some other deity. It would be wearisome to 
relate who these persons may have been because they 
are well known to everybody, and, as such tales would 
not be particularly edifying to those who read them, they 
are omitted. I believe that these lowly beginnings of great 
men occur because Fortune is desirous of showing to the 
world that such men owe much to her and little to wis- 
dom, because she begins to show her hand when wisdom 
can really take no part in their career: thus all success 
must be attributed to her. Castruccio Castracani of Lucca 
was one of those men who did great deeds, if he is mea- 
sured by the times in which he lived and the city in which 
he was born; but, like many others, he was neither fortu- 
nate nor distinguished in his birth, as the course of this 
history will show. It appeared to be desirable to recall his 
memory, because I have discerned in him such indica- 
tions of valour and fortune as should make him a great 
exemplar to men. I think also that I ought to call your 
attention to his actions, because you of all men I know 
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delight most in noble deeds. 

The family of Castracani was formerly numbered among 
the noble families of Lucca, but in the days of which I 
speak it had somewhat fallen in estate, as so often hap- 
pens in this world. To thisfamily was born a son Antonio, 
who became a priest of the order of San Michele of Lucca, 
and for this reason was honoured with the title of Messer 
Antonio. He had an only sister, who had been married to 
Buonaccorso Cenami, but Buonaccorso dying she became 
a widow, and not wishing to marry again went to live 
with her brother. Messer Antonio had a vineyard behind 
the house where he resided, and as it was bounded on all 
sides by gardens, any person could have access to it with- 
out difficulty. One morning, shortly after sunrise, Ma- 
donna Dianora, as the sister of Messer Antonio was called, 
had occasion to go into the vineyard as usual to gather 
herbs for seasoning the dinner, and hearing a slight rus- 
tling among the leaves of a vine she turned her eyes in 
that direction, and heard something resembling the cry 
of an infant. Whereupon she went towards it, and saw 
the hands and face of a baby who was lying enveloped in 



the leaves and who seemed to be crying for its mother. 
Partly wondering and partly fearing, yet full of compas- 
sion, she lifted it up and carried it to the house, where 
she washed it and clothed it with clean linen as is cus- 
tomary, and showed it to Messer Antonio when he re- 
turned home. When he heard what had happened and 
saw the child he was not less surprised or compassionate 
than his sister. They discussed between themselves what 
should be done, and seeing that he was priest and that 
she had no children, they finally determined to bring it 
up. They had a nurse for it, and it was reared and loved 
as if it were their own child. They baptized it, and gave it 
the name of Castruccio after their father. As the years 
passed Castruccio grew very handsome, and gave evidence 
of wit and discretion, and learnt with a quickness beyond 
his years those lessons which Messer Antonio imparted 
to him. Messer Antonio intended to make a priest of him, 
and in time would have inducted him into his canonry 
and other benefices, and all his instruction was given 
with this object; but Antonio discovered that the charac- 
ter of Castruccio was quite unfitted for the priesthood. 
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As soon as Castruccio reached the age of fourteen he 
began to take less notice of the chiding of Messer Anto- 
nio and Madonna Dianora and no longer to fear them; he 
left off reading ecclesiastical books, and turned to play- 
ing with arms, delighting in nothing so much as in learn- 
ing their uses, and in running, leaping, and wrestling 
with other boys. I n all exercises he far excelled his com- 
panions in courage and bodily strength, and if at any 
time he did turn to books, only those pleased him which 
told of wars and the mighty deeds of men. Messer Anto- 
nio beheld all this with vexation and sorrow. 

There lived in the city of Lucca a gentleman of the 
Guinigi family, named Messer Francesco, whose profes- 
sion was arms and who in riches, bodily strength, and 
valour excelled all other men in Lucca. He had often fought 
under the command of the Visconti of Milan, and as a 
Gh i bel line was the valued leader of that party in Lucca. 
This gentleman resided in Lucca and was accustomed to 
assemble with others most mornings and evenings under 
the balcony of the Podesta, which is at the top of the 
square of San Michele, the finest square in Lucca, and he 



had often seen Castruccio taking part with other children 
of the street in those games of which I have spoken. 
Noticing that Castruccio far excelled the other boys, and 
that he appeared to exercise a royal authority over them, 
and that they loved and obeyed him, Messer Francesco 
became greatly desirous of learning who he was. Being 
informed of the circumstances of the bringing up of 
Castruccio he felt a greater desire to have him near to 
him. Therefore he called him one day and asked him 
whether he would more willingly live in the house of a 
gentleman, where he would learn to ride horses and use 
arms, or in the house of a priest, where he would learn 
nothing but masses and the services of the Church. Messer 
Francesco could see that it pleased Castruccio greatly to 
hear horses and arms spoken of, even though he stood 
silent, blushing modestly; but being encouraged by Messer 
Francesco to speak, he answered that, if his master were 
agreeable, nothing would please him more than to give 
up his priestly studies and take up those of a soldier. This 
reply delighted Messer Francesco, and in a very short time 
he obtained the consent of Messer Antonio, who was 
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driven to yield by his knowledge of the nature of the lad, 
and the fear that he would not be able to hold him much 
longer. 

Thus Castruccio passed from the house of Messer Anto- 
nio the priest to the house of Messer Francesco Guinigi 
the soldier, and it was astonishing to find that in a very 
short time he manifested all that virtue and bearing which 
we are accustomed to associate with a true gentleman. 
In the first place he became an accomplished horseman, 
and could manage with ease the most fiery charger, and 
in all jousts and tournaments, although still a youth, he 
was observed beyond all others, and he excelled in all 
exercises of strength and dexterity. But what enhanced 
so much the charm of these accomplishments, was the 
delightful modesty which enabled him to avoid offence 
in either act or word to others, for he was deferential to 
the great men, modest with his equals, and courteous to 
his inferiors. These gifts made him beloved, not only by 
all the Guinigi family, but by all Lucca. When Castruccio 
had reached his eighteenth year, the Ghibellines were 
driven from Pavia by the Guelphs, and Messer Francesco 



was sent by the Visconti to assist the Ghibellines, and 
with him went Castruccio, in charge of his forces. 
Castruccio gave ample proof of his prudence and courage 
in this expedition, acquiring greater reputation than any 
other captain, and his name and fame were known, not 
only in Pavia, but throughout all Lombardy. 

Castruccio, having returned to Lucca in far higher esti- 
mation that he left it, did not omit to use all the means 
in his power to gain as many friends as he could, ne- 
glecting none of those arts which are necessary for that 
purpose. About this time Messer Francesco died, leaving 
a son thirteen years of age named Pagolo, and having 
appointed Castruccio to be his son's tutor and adminis- 
trator of his estate. Before he died Francesco called 
Castruccio to him, and prayed him to show Pagolo that 
goodwill which he (Francesco) had always shown to HI M, 
and to render to the son the gratitude which he had not 
been able to repay to the father. Upon the death of 
Francesco, Castruccio became the governor and tutor of 
Pagolo, which increased enormously his power and posi- 
tion, and created a certain amount of envy against him 
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in Lucca in place of the former universal goodwill, for 
many men suspected him of harbouring tyrannical inten- 
tions. Among these the leading man was Giorgio degli 
Opizi, the head of the Guelph party. This man hoped after 
the death of Messer Francesco to become the chief man 
in Lucca, but it seemed to him that Castruccio, with the 
great abilities which he already showed, and holding the 
position of governor, deprived him of his opportunity; 
therefore he began to sow those seeds which should rob 
Castruccio of his eminence. Castruccio at first treated 
this with scorn, but afterwards he grew alarmed, think- 
ing that Messer Giorgio might be able to bring him into 
disgrace with the deputy of King Ruberto of Naples and 
have him driven out of Lucca. 

The Lord of Pisa at that time was Uguccione of the 
Faggiuola of Arezzo, who being in the first place elected 
their captain afterwards became their lord. There resided 
in Paris some exiled Ghibellines from Lucca, with whom 
Castruccio held communications with the object of ef- 
fecting their restoration by the help of Uguccione. 
Castruccio also brought into his plans friends from Lucca 



who would not endure the authority of the Opizi. Having 
fixed upon a plan to be followed, Castruccio cautiously 
fortified the tower of the Onesti, filling it with supplies 
and munitions of war, in order that it might stand a siege 
for a few days in case of need. When the night came 
which had been agreed upon with Uguccione, who had 
occupied the plain between the mountains and Pisa with 
many men, the signal was given, and without being ob- 
served Uguccione approached the gate of San Piero and 
set fire to the portcullis. Castruccio raised a great uproar 
within the city, calling the people to arms and forcing 
open the gate from his side. Uguccione entered with his 
men, poured through the town, and killed Messer Giorgio 
with all his family and many of his friends and support- 
ers. The governor was driven out, and the government 
reformed according to the wishes of Uguccione, to the 
detriment of the city, because it was found that more 
than one hundred families were exiled at that time. Of 
those who fled, part went to Florence and part to Pistoia, 
which city was the headquarters of the Guelph party, and 
for this reason it became most hostile to Uguccione and 
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the Lucchese. 

As it now appeared to the Florentines and others of the 
Guelph party that the Ghibellines absorbed too much 
power in Tuscany, they determined to restore the exiled 
Guelphs to Lucca. They assembled a large army in the Val 
di Nievole, and seized Montecatini; from thence they 
marched to Montecarlo, in order to secure the free pas- 
sage into Lucca. Upon this Uguccione assembled his Pisan 
and Lucchese forces, and with a number of German cav- 
alry which he drew out of Lombardy, he moved against 
the quarters of the Florentines, who upon the appearance 
of the enemy withdrew from Montecarlo, and posted them- 
selves between Montecatini and Pescia. Uguccione now 
took up a position near to Montecarlo, and within about 
two miles of the enemy, and slight skirmishes between 
the horse of both parties were of daily occurrence. Owing 
to the illness of Uguccione, the Pisans and Lucchese de- 
layed coming to battle with the enemy. Uguccione, find- 
ing himself growing worse, went to Montecarlo to be cured, 
and left the command of the army in the hands of 
Castruccio. This change brought about the ruin of the 
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Guelphs, who, thinking that the hostile army having lost 
its captain had lost its head, grew over-confident. 
Castruccio observed this, and allowed some days to pass 
in order to encourage this belief; he also showed signs of 
fear, and did not allow any of the munitions of the camp 
to be used. On the other side, the Guelphs grew more 
insolent the more they saw these evidences of fear, and 
every day they drew out in the order of battle in front of 
the army of Castruccio. Presently, deeming that the en- 
emy was sufficiently emboldened, and having mastered 
their tactics, he decided to join battle with them. First 
he spoke a few words of encouragement to his soldiers, 
and pointed out to them the certainty of victory if they 
would but obey his commands. Castruccio had noticed 
how the enemy had placed all his best troops in the cen- 
tre of the line of battle, and his less reliable men on the 
wings of the army; whereupon he did exactly the oppo- 
site, putting his most valiant men on the flanks, while 
those on whom he could not so strongly rely he moved to 
the centre. Observing this order of battle, he drew out of 
his lines and quickly came in sight of the hostile army, 
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who, as usual, had come in their insolence to defy him. 
He then commanded his centre squadrons to march slowly, 
whilst he moved rapidly forward those on the wings. Thus, 
when they came into contact with the enemy, only the 
wings of the two armies became engaged, whilst the cen- 
ter battalions remained out of action, for these two por- 
tions of the line of battle were separated from each other 
by a long interval and thus unable to reach each other. 
By this expedient the more valiant part of Castruccio's 
men were opposed to the weaker part of the enemy's 
troops, and the most efficient men of the enemy were 
disengaged; and thus the Florentines were unable to fight 
with those who were arrayed opposite to them, or to give 
any assistance to their own flanks. So, without much dif- 
ficulty, Castruccio put the enemy to flight on both flanks, 
and the centre battalions took to flight when they found 
themselves exposed to attack, without having a chance 
of displaying their valour. The defeat was complete, and 
the loss in men very heavy, there being more than ten 
thousand men killed with many officers and knights of 
the Guelph party in Tuscany, and also many princes who 



had come to help them, among whom were Piero, the 
brother of King Ruberto, and Carlo, his nephew, and 
Filippo, the lord of Taranto. On the part of Castruccio the 
loss did not amount to more than three hundred men, 
among whom was Francesco, the son of Uguccione, who, 
being young and rash, was killed in the first onset. 

This victory so greatly increased the reputation of 
Castruccio that Uguccione conceived some jealousy and 
suspicion of him, because it appeared to Uguccione that 
this victory had given him no increase of power, but rather 
than diminished it. Being of this mind, he only waited 
for an opportunity to give effect to it. This occurred on 
the death of Pier Agnolo Micheli, a man of great repute 
and abilities in Lucca, the murderer of whom fled to the 
house of Castruccio for refuge. On the sergeants of the 
captain going to arrest the murderer, they were driven off 
by Castruccio, and the murderer escaped. This affair com- 
ing to the knowledge of Uguccione, who was than at Pisa, 
it appeared to him a proper opportunity to punish 
Castruccio. He therefore sent for his son Neri, who was 
the governor of Lucca, and commissioned him to take 
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Castruccio prisoner at a banquet and put him to death. 
Castruccio, fearing no evil, went to the governor in a 
friendly way, was entertained at supper, and then thrown 
into prison. But Neri, fearing to put him to death lest the 
people should be incensed, kept him alive, in order to 
hear further from his father concerning his intentions. 
Ugucionne cursed the hesitation and cowardice of his 
son, and at once set out from Pisa to Lucca with four 
hundred horsemen to finish the business in his own way; 
but he had not yet reached the baths when the Pisans 
rebelled and put his deputy to death and created Count 
Gaddo del I a Gherardesca their lord. Before Uguccione 
reached Lucca he heard of the occurrences at Pisa, but it 
did not appear wise to him to turn back, lest the Lucchese 
with the example of Pisa before them should close their 
gates against him. But the Lucchese, having heard of 
what had happened at Pisa, availed themselves of this 
opportunity to demand the liberation of Castruccio, not- 
withstanding that Uguccione had arrived in their city. 
They first began to speak of it in private circles, after- 
wards openly in the squares and streets; then they raised 
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a tumult, and with arms in their hands went to Uguccione 
and demanded that Castruccio should be set at liberty. 
Uguccione, fearing that worse might happen, released 
him from prison. Whereupon Castruccio gathered his 
friends around him, and with the help of the people at- 
tacked Uguccione; who, finding he had no resource but 
in flight, rode away with his friends to Lombardy, to the 
lords of Scale, where he died in poverty. 

But Castruccio from being a prisoner became almost a 
prince in Lucca, and he carried himself so discreetly with 
his friends and the people that they appointed him cap- 
tain of their army for one year. Having obtained this, and 
wishing to gain renown in war, he planned the recovery 
of the many towns which had rebelled after the depar- 
ture of Uguccione, and with the help of the Pisans, with 
whom he had concluded a treaty, he marched to Serezzana. 
To capture this place he constructed a fort against it, 
which is called to-day Zerezzanello; in the course of two 
months Castruccio captured the town. With the reputa- 
tion gained at that siege, he rapidly seized Massa, Carrara, 
and Lavenza, and in a short time had overrun the whole 
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of Lunigiana. I n order to close the pass which leads from 
Lombardy to Lunigiana, he besieged Pontremoli and 
wrested it from the hands of Messer Anastagio Palavicini, 
who was the lord of it. After this victory he returned to 
Lucca, and was welcomed by the whole people. And now 
Castruccio, deeming it imprudent any longerto defer mak- 
ing himself a prince, got himself created the lord of Lucca 
by the help of Pazzino del Poggio, Pucci nello dal Portico, 
Francesco Boccansacchi, and Cecco Guinigi, all of whom 
he had corrupted; and he was afterwards solemnly and 
deliberately elected prince by the people. At this time 
Frederick of Bavaria, the King of the Romans, came into 
Italy to assume the Imperial crown, and Castruccio, in 
order that he might make friends with him, met him at 
the head of five hundred horsemen. Castruccio had left 
as his deputy in Lucca, Pagolo Guinigi, who was held in 
high estimation, because of the people's love for the 
memory of his father. Castruccio was received in great 
honour by Frederick, and many privileges were conferred 
upon him, and he was appointed the emperor's lieuten- 
ant in Tuscany. At this time the Pisans were in great fear 



of Gaddo dell a Gherardesca, whom they had driven out of 
Pisa, and they had recourse for assistance to Frederick. 
Frederick created Castruccio the lord of Pisa, and the Pisans, 
in dread of the Guelph party, and particularly of the 
Florentines, were constrained to accept him as their lord. 

Frederick, having appointed a governor in Rome to watch 
his Italian affairs, returned to Germany. All the Tuscan 
and Lombardian Ghibellines, who followed the imperial 
lead, had recourse to Castruccio for help and counsel, 
and all promised him the governorship of his country, if 
enabled to recover it with his assistance. Among these 
exiles were Matteo Guidi, Nardo Scolari, Lapo Uberti, 
Gerozzo Nardi, and Piero Buonaccorsi, all exiled Florentines 
and Ghibellines. Castruccio had the secret intention of 
becoming the master of all Tuscany by the aid of these 
men and of his own forces; and in order to gain greater 
weight in affairs, he entered into a league with Messer 
Matteo Visconti, the Prince of Milan, and organized for 
him the forces of his city and the country districts. As 
Lucca had five gates, he divided his own country districts 
into five parts, which he supplied with arms, and en- 
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rolled the men under captains and ensigns, so that he 
could quickly bring into the field twenty thousand sol- 
diers, without those whom he could summon to his assis- 
tance from Pisa. While he surrounded himself with these 
forces and allies, it happened at Messer Matteo Visconti 
was attacked by the Guelphs of Piacenza, who had driven 
out the Ghibellines with the assistance of a Florentine 
army and the King Ruberto. Messer Matteo called upon 
Castruccio to invade the Florentines in their own territo- 
ries, so that, being attacked at home, they should be 
compelled to draw their army out of Lombardy in order to 
defend themselves. Castruccio invaded the Valdarno, and 
seized Fucecchio and San Miniato, inflicting immense 
damage upon the country. Whereupon the Florentines re- 
called their army, which had scarcely reached Tuscany, 
when Castruccio was forced by other necessities to return 
to Lucca. 

There resided in the city of Lucca the Poggio family, 
who were so powerful that they could not only elevate 
Castruccio, but even advance him to the dignity of prince; 
and it appearing to them they had not received such 



rewards for their services as they deserved, they incited 
other families to rebel and to drive Castruccio out of Lucca. 
They found their opportunity one morning, and arming 
themselves, they set upon the lieutenant whom Castruccio 
had left to maintain order and killed him. They endeav- 
oured to raise the people in revolt, but Stefano di Poggio, 
a peaceable old man who had taken no hand in the rebel- 
lion, intervened and compelled them by his authority to 
lay down their arms; and he offered to be their mediator 
with Castruccio to obtain from him what they desired. 
Therefore they laid down their arms with no greater in- 
telligence than they had taken them up. Castruccio, hav- 
ing heard the news of what had happened at Lucca, at 
once put Pagolo Guinigi in command of the army, and 
with a troop of cavalry set out for home. Contrary to his 
expectations, he found the rebellion at an end, yet he 
posted his men in the most advantageous places through- 
out the city. As it appeared to Stefano that Castruccio 
ought to be very much obliged to him, he sought him 
out, and without saying anything on his own behalf, for 
he did not recognize any need for doing so, he begged 
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Castruccio to pardon the other members of his family by 
reason of their youth, their former friendships, and the 
obligations which Castruccio was under to their house. To 
this Castruccio graciously responded, and begged Stefano 
to reassure himself, declaring that it gave him more plea- 
sure to find the tumult at an end than it had ever caused 
him anxiety to hear of its inception. He encouraged 
Stefano to bring his family to him, saying that he thanked 
God for having given him the opportunity of showing his 
clemency and liberality. Upon the word of Stefano and 
Castruccio they surrendered, and with Stefano were im- 
mediately thrown into prison and put to death. Mean- 
while the Florentines had recovered San Miniato, where- 
upon it seemed advisable to Castruccio to make peace, as 
it did not appear to him that he was sufficiently secure 
at Lucca to leave him. He approached the Florentines 
with the proposal of a truce, which they readily enter- 
tained, for they were weary of the war, and desirous of 
getting rid of the expenses of it. A treaty was concluded 
with them for two years, by which both parties agreed to 
keep the conquests they had made. Castruccio thus re- 



leased from this trouble, turned his attention to affairs 
in Lucca, and in order that he should not again be sub- 
ject to the perils from which he had just escaped, he, 
under various pretences and reasons, first wiped out all 
those who by their ambition might aspire to the princi- 
pality; not sparing one of them, but depriving them of 
country and property, and those whom he had in his hands 
of life also, stating that he had found by experience that 
none of them were to be trusted. Then for his further 
security he raised a fortress in Lucca with the stones of 
the towers of those whom he had killed or hunted out of 
the state. 

Whilst Castruccio made peace with the Florentines, and 
strengthened his position in Lucca, he neglected no op- 
portunity, short of open war, of increasing his impor- 
tance elsewhere. It appeared to him that if he could get 
possession of Pistoia, he would have one foot in Flo- 
rence, which was his great desire. He, therefore, in vari- 
ous ways made friends with the mountaineers, and worked 
matters so in Pistoia that both parties confided their 
secrets to him. Pistoia was divided, as it always had been, 
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into the Bianchi and Neri parties; the head of the Bianchi 
was Bastiano di Possente, and of the Neri, J acopo da Gia. 
Each of these men held secret communications with 
Castruccio, and each desired to drive the other out of the 
city; and, after many threatenings, they came to blows. 
J acopo fortified himself at the Florentine gate, Bastiano 
at that of the Lucchese side of the city; both trusted 
more in Castruccio than in the Florentines, because they 
believed that Castruccio was far more ready and willing 
to fight than the Florentines, and they both sent to him 
for assistance. He gave promises to both, saying to 
Bastiano that he would come in person, and to J acopo 
that he would send his pupil, Pagolo Guinigi. At the ap- 
pointed time he sent forward Pagolo by way of Pisa, and 
went himself direct to Pistoia; at midnight both of them 
met outside the city, and both were admitted as friends. 
Thus the two leaders entered, and at a signal given by 
Castruccio, one killed J acopo da Gia, and the other 
Bastiano di Possente, and both took prisoners or killed 
the partisans of either faction. Without further opposi- 
tion Pistoia passed into the hands of Castruccio, who, 



having forced the Signoria to leave the palace, compelled 
the people to yield obedience to him, making them many 
promises and remitting their old debts. The countryside 
flocked to the city to see the new prince, and all were 
filled with hope and quickly settled down, influenced in 
a great measure by his great valour. 

About this time great disturbances arose in Rome, ow- 
ing to the dearness of living which was caused by the 
absence of the pontiff at Avignon. The German governor, 
Enrico, was much blamed for what happened- murders 
and tumults following each other daily, without hisbeing 
able to put an end to them. This caused Enrico much 
anxiety lest the Romans should call in Ruberto, the King 
of Naples, who would drive the Germans out of the city, 
and bring back the Pope. Having no nearerfriend to whom 
he could apply for help than Castruccio, he sent to him, 
begging him not only to give him assistance, but also to 
come in person to Rome. Castruccio considered that he 
ought not to hesitate to render the emperor this service, 
because he believed that he himself would not be safe if 
at any time the emperor ceased to hold Rome. Leaving 
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Pagolo Guinigi in command at Lucca, Castruccio set out 
for Rome with six hundred horsemen, where he was re- 
ceived by Enrico with the greatest distinction. I n a short 
time the presence of Castruccio obtained such respect for 
the emperor that, without bloodshed or violence, good 
order was restored, chiefly by reason of Castruccio hav- 
ing sent by sea from the country round Pisa large quanti- 
ties of corn, and thus removed the source of the trouble. 
When he had chastised some of the Roman leaders, and 
admonished others, voluntary obedience was rendered to 
Enrico. Castruccio received many honours, and was made 
a Roman senator. This dignity was assumed with the great- 
est pomp, Castruccio being clothed in a brocaded toga, 
which had the following words embroidered on its front: 
"I am what God wills." Whilst on the back was: "What 
God desires shall be." 

During this time the Florentines, who were much en- 
raged that Castruccio should have seized Pistoia during 
the truce, considered how they could tempt the city to 
rebel, to do which they thought would not be difficult in 
his absence. Among the exiled Pistoians in Florence were 



Baldo Cecchi and Jacopo Baldini, both men of leading 
and ready to face danger. These men kept up communica- 
tions with their friends in Pistoia, and with the aid of the 
Florentines entered the city by night, and after driving 
out some of Castruccio's officials and partisans, and kill- 
ing others, they restored the city to its freedom. The 
news of this greatly angered Castruccio, and taking leave 
of Enrico, he pressed on in great haste to Pistoia. When 
the Florentines heard of his return, knowing that he would 
lose no time, they decided to intercept him with their 
forces in the Val di Nievole, under the belief that by do- 
ing so they would cut off his road to Pistoia. Assembling 
a great army of the supporters of the Guelph cause, the 
Florentines entered the Pistoian territories. On the other 
hand, Castruccio reached Montecarlo with his army; and 
having heard where the Florentines' lay, he decided not 
to encounter it in the plains of Pistoia, nor to await it in 
the plains of Pescia, but, as far as he possibly could, to 
attack it boldly in the Pass of Serravalle. He believed that 
if he succeeded in this design, victory was assured, al- 
though he was informed that the Florentines had thirty 



thousand men, whilst he had only twelve thousand. Al- 
though he had every confidence in his own abilities and 
the valour of his troops, yet he hesitated to attack his 
enemy in the open lest he should be overwhelmed by 
numbers. Serravalle is a castle between Pescia and Pistoia, 
situated on a hill which blocks the Val di Nievole, not in 
the exact pass, but about a bowshot beyond; the pass 
itself is in places narrow and steep, whilst in general it 
ascends gently, but is still narrow, especially at the sum- 
mit where the waters divide, so that twenty men side by 
side could hold it. The lord of Serravalle was Manfred, a 
German, who, before Castruccio became lord of Pistoia, 
had been allowed to remain in possession of the castle, 
it being common to the Lucchese and the Pistoians, and 
unclaimed by either- neither of them wishing to dis- 
place Manfred as long as he kept his promise of neutral- 
ity, and came under obligations to no one. For these rea- 
sons, and also because the castle was well fortified, he 
had always been able to maintain his position. It was 
here that Castruccio had determined to fall upon his en- 
emy, for here his few men would have the advantage, and 



there was no fear lest, seeing the large masses of the 
hostile force before they became engaged, they should 
not stand. As soon as this trouble with Florence arose, 
Castruccio saw the immense advantage which possession 
of this castle would give him, and having an intimate 
friendship with a resident in the castle, he managed mat- 
ters so with him that four hundred of his men were to be 
admitted into the castle the night before the attack on 
the Florentines, and the castellan put to death. 

Castruccio, having prepared everything, had now to en- 
courage the Florentines to persist in their desire to carry 
the seat of war away from Pistoia into the Val di Nievole, 
therefore he did not move his army from Montecarlo. Thus 
the Florentines hurried on until they reached their en- 
campment under Serravalle, intending to cross the hill on 
the following morning. In the meantime, Castruccio had 
seized the castle at night, had also moved his army from 
Montecarlo, and marching from thence at midnight in 
dead silence, had reached the foot of Serravalle: thus he 
and the Florentines commenced the ascent of the hill at 
the same time in the morning. Castruccio sent forward 
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his infantry by the main road, and a troop of four hun- 
dred horsemen by a path on the left towards the castle. 
The Florentines sent forward four hundred cavalry ahead 
of their army which was following, never expecting to 
find Castruccio in possession of the hill, nor were they 
aware of his having seized the castle. Thus it happened 
that the Florentine horsemen mounting the hill were com- 
pletely taken by surprise when they discovered the in- 
fantry of Castruccio, and so close were they upon it they 
had scarcely time to pull down their visors. It was a case 
of unready soldiers being attacked by ready, and they 
were assailed with such vigour that with difficulty they 
could hold their own, although some few of them got 
through. When the noise of the fighting reached the 
Florentine camp below, it was filled with confusion. The 
cavalry and infantry became inextricably mixed: the cap- 
tains were unable to get their men either backward or 
forward, owing to the narrowness of the pass, and amid 
all this tumult no one knew what ought to be done or 
what could be done. I n a short time the cavalry who were 
engaged with the enemy's infantry were scattered or killed 



without having made any effective defence because of 
their unfortunate position, although in sheer despera- 
tion they had offered a stout resistance. Retreat had been 
impossible, with the mountains on both flanks, whilst in 
front were their enemies, and in the rear their friends. 
When Castruccio saw that his men were unable to strike a 
decisive blow at the enemy and put them to flight, he 
sent one thousand infantrymen round by the castle, with 
orders to join the four hundred horsemen he had previ- 
ously dispatched there, and commanded the whole force 
to fall upon the flank of the enemy. These orders they 
carried out with such fury that the Florentines could not 
sustain the attack, but gave way, and were soon in full 
retreat- conquered more by their unfortunate position 
than by the valour of their enemy. Those in the rearturned 
towards Pistoia, and spread through the plains, each man 
seeking only his own safety. The defeat was complete 
and very sanguinary. Many captains were taken prison- 
ers, among whom were Bandini dei Rossi, Francesco 
Brunelleschi, and Giovanni del la Tosa, all Florentine noble- 
men, with many Tuscans and Neapolitans who fought on 



the Florentine side, having been sent by King Ruberto to 
assist the Guelphs. Immediately the Pistoians heard of 
this defeat they drove out the friends of the Guelphs, and 
surrendered to Castruccio. He was not content with occu- 
pying Prato and all the castles on the plains on both 
sides of the Arno, but marched his army into the plain of 
Peretola, about two miles from Florence. Here he remained 
many days, dividing the spoils, and celebrating his vic- 
tory with feasts and games, holding horse races, and foot 
races for men and women. He also struck medals in com- 
memoration of the defeat of the Florentines. He endeav- 
oured to corrupt some of the citizens of Florence, who 
were to open the city gates at night; but the conspiracy 
was discovered, and the participators in it taken and be- 
headed, among whom were Tommaso Lupacci and 
Lambertuccio Frescobaldi. This defeat caused the 
Florentines great anxiety, and despairing of preserving 
their liberty, they sent envoys to King Ruberto of Naples, 
offering him the dominion of their city; and he, knowing 
of what immense importance the maintenance of the 
Guelph cause was to him, accepted it. He agreed with 



the Florentines to receive from them a yearly tribute of 
two hundred thousand florins, and he send his son Carlo 
to Florence with four thousand horsemen. 

Shortly after this the Florentines were relieved in some 
degree of the pressure of Castruccio's army, owing to his 
being compelled to leave his positions before Florence 
and march on Pisa, in order to suppress a conspiracy that 
had been raised against him by Benedetto Lanfranchi, 
one of the first men in Pisa, who could not endure that 
his fatherland should be under the dominion of the 
Lucchese. He had formed this conspiracy, intending to 
seize the citadel, kill the partisans of Castruccio, and 
drive out the garrison. As, however, in a conspiracy pau- 
city of numbers is essential to secrecy, so for its execu- 
tion a few are not sufficient, and in seeking more adher- 
ents to his conspiracy Lanfranchi encountered a person 
who revealed the design to Castruccio. This betrayal can- 
not be passed by without severe reproach to Bonifacio 
Cerchi and Giovanni Guidi, two Florentine exiles who were 
suffering their banishment in Pisa. Thereupon Castruccio 
seized Benedetto and put him to death, and beheaded 
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many other noble citizens, and drove their families into 
exile. It now appeared to Castruccio that both Pisa and 
Pistoia were thoroughly disaffected; he employed much 
thought and energy upon securing his position there, and 
this gave the Florentines their opportunity to reorganize 
their army, and to await the coming of Carlo, the son of 
the King of Naples. When Carlo arrived they decided to 
lose no more time, and assembled a great army of more 
than thirty thousand infantry and ten thousand cavalry- 
having called to their aid every Guelph there was in Italy. 
They consulted whetherthey should attack Pistoia or Pisa 
first, and decided that it would be better to march on the 
latter- a course, owing to the recent conspiracy, more 
likely to succeed, and of more advantage to them, be- 
cause they believed that the surrender of Pistoia would 
follow the acquisition of Pisa. 

In the early part of May 1328, the Florentines put in 
motion this army and quickly occupied Lastra, Signa, 
Montelupo, and Empoli, passing from thence on to San 
Miniato. When Castruccio heard of the enormous army 
which the Florentines were sending against him, he was 



in no degree alarmed, believing that the time had now 
arrived when Fortune would deliver the empire of Tuscany 
into his hands, for he had no reason to think that his 
enemy would make a better fight, or had better pros- 
pects of success, than at Pisa or Serravalle. He assembled 
twenty thousand foot soldiers and four thousand horse- 
men, and with this army went to Fucecchio, whilst he 
sent Pagolo Guinigi to Pisa with five thousand infantry. 
Fucecchio has a stronger position than any othertown in 
the Pisan district, owing to its situation between the 
rivers Arno and Gusciana and its slight elevation above 
the surrounding plain. Moreover, the enemy could not 
hinder its being victualled unless they divided their forces, 
nor could they approach it either from the direction of 
Lucca or Pisa, nor could they get through to Pisa, or 
attack Castruccio's forces except at a disadvantage. In 
one case they would find themselves placed between his 
two armies, the one under his own command and the 
other under Pagolo, and in the other case they would 
have to cross the Arno to get to close quarters with the 
enemy, an undertaking of great hazard. In order to tempt 



the Florentines to take this latter course, Castruccio with- 
drew his men from the banks of the river and placed them 
under the walls of Fucecchio, leaving a wide expanse of 
land between them and the river. 

The Florentines, having occupied San Miniato, held a 
council of war to decide whether they should attack Pisa 
or the army of Castruccio, and, having weighed the diffi- 
culties of both courses, they decided upon the latter. The 
river Arno was at that time low enough to be fordable, 
yet the water reached to the shoulders of the infantry- 
men and to the saddles of the horsemen. On the morning 
of 10 J une 1328, the Florentines commenced the battle 
by ordering forward a number of cavalry and ten thou- 
sand infantry. Castruccio, whose plan of action was fixed, 
and who well knew what to do, at once attacked the 
Florentines with five thousand infantry and three thou- 
sand horsemen, not allowing them to issue from the river 
before he charged them; he also sent one thousand light 
infantry up the river bank, and the same number down 
the Arno. The infantry of the Florentines were so much 
impeded by their arms and the water that they were not 



able to mount the banks of the river, whilst the cavalry 
had made the passage of the river more difficult for the 
others, by reason of the few who had crossed having 
broken up the bed of the river, and this being deep with 
mud, many of the horses rolled over with their riders and 
many of them had stuck so fast that they could not move. 
When the Florentine captains saw the difficulties their 
men were meeting, they withdrew them and moved higher 
up the river, hoping to find the river bed less treacherous 
and the banks more adapted for landing. These men were 
met at the bank by the forces which Castruccio had al- 
ready sent forward, who, being light armed with bucklers 
and javelins in their hands, let fly with tremendous shouts 
into the faces and bodies of the cavalry. The horses, 
alarmed by the noise and the wounds, would not move 
forward, and trampled each other in great confusion. The 
fight between the men of Castruccio and those of the 
enemy who succeeded in crossing was sharp and terrible; 
both sides fought with the utmost desperation and nei- 
ther would yield. The soldiers of Castruccio fought to drive 
the others back into the river, whilst the Florentines strove 
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to get a footing on land in order to make room for the 
others pressing forward, who if they could but get out of 
the water would be able to fight, and in this obstinate 
conflict they were urged on by their captains. Castruccio 
shouted to his men that these were the same enemies 
whom they had before conquered at Serravalle, whilst 
the Florentines reproached each other that the many 
should be overcome by the few. At length Castruccio, 
seeing how long the battle had lasted, and that both his 
men and the enemy were utterly exhausted, and that both 
sides had many killed and wounded, pushed forward an- 
other body of infantry to take up a position at the rear of 
those who were fighting; he then commanded these lat- 
ter to open their ranks as if they intended to retreat, and 
one part of them to turn to the right and another to the 
left. This cleared a space of which the Florentines at once 
took advantage, and thus gained possession of a portion 
of the battlefield. But when these tired soldiers found 
themselves at close quarters with Castruccio's reserves 
they could not stand against them and at once fell back 
into the river. The cavalry of either side had not as yet 



gained any decisive advantage over the other, because 
Castruccio, knowing his inferiority in this arm, had com- 
manded his leaders only to stand on the defensive against 
the attacks of their adversaries, as he hoped that when 
he had overcome the infantry he would be able to make 
short work of the cavalry. This fell out as he had hoped, 
for when he saw the Florentine army driven back across 
the river he ordered the remainder of his infantry to at- 
tack the cavalry of the enemy. This they did with lance 
and javelin, and, joined by their own cavalry, fell upon 
the enemy with the greatest fury and soon put him to 
flight. The Florentine captains, having seen the difficulty 
their cavalry had met with in crossing the river, had at- 
tempted to make their infantry cross lower down the river, 
in order to attack the flanks of Castruccio's army. But 
here, also, the banks were steep and already lined by the 
men of Castruccio, and this movement was quite useless. 
Thus the Florentines were so completely defeated at all 
points that scarcely a third of them escaped, and 
Castruccio was again covered with glory. Many captains 
were taken prisoners, and Carlo, the son of King Ruberto, 



with Michelagnolo Falconi and Taddeo degli Albizzi, the 
Florentine commissioners, fled to Empoli. If the spoils 
were great, the slaughter was infinitely greater, as might 
be expected in such a battle. Of the Florentines there fell 
twenty thousand two hundred and thirty-one men, whilst 
Castruccio lost one thousand five hundred and seventy 
men. 

But Fortune growing envious of the glory of Castruccio 
took away his life just at the time when she should have 
preserved it, and thus ruined all those plans which for so 
long a time he had worked to carry into effect, and in the 
successful prosecution of which nothing but death could 
have stopped him. Castruccio was in the thick of the 
battle the whole of the day; and when the end of it came, 
although fatigued and overheated, he stood at the gate 
of Fucecchio to welcome his men on their return from 
victory and personally thank them. He was also on the 
watch for any attempt of the enemy to retrieve the for- 
tunes of the day; he being of the opinion that it was the 
duty of a good general to be the first man in the saddle 
and the last out of it. Here Castruccio stood exposed to a 



wind which often rises at midday on the banks of the 
Arno, and which is often very unhealthy; from this he 
took a chill, of which he thought nothing, as he was 
accustomed to such troubles; but it was the cause of his 
death. On the following night he was attacked with high 
fever, which increased so rapidly that the doctors saw it 
must prove fatal. Castruccio, therefore, called Pagolo 
Guinigi to him, and addressed him as follows: 

"If I could have believed that Fortune would have cut 
me off in the midst of the career which was leading to 
that glory which all my successes promised, I should have 
laboured less, and I should have left thee, if a smaller 
state, at least with fewer enemies and perils, because I 
should have been content with the governorships of Lucca 
and Pisa. I should neither have subjugated the Pistoians, 
nor outraged the Florentines with so many injuries. But I 
would have made both these peoples my friends, and I 
should have lived, if no longer, at least more peacefully, 
and have left you a state without a doubt smaller, but 
one more secure and established on a surer foundation. 
But Fortune, who insists upon having the arbitrament of 
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human affairs, did not endow me with sufficient judg- 
ment to recognize this from the first, nor the time to 
surmount it. Thou hast heard, for many have told thee, 
and I have never concealed it, how I entered the house 
of thy father whilst yet a boy- a stranger to all those 
ambitions which every generous soul should feel- and 
how I was brought up by him, and loved as though I had 
been born of his blood; how under his governance I learned 
to be valiant and capable of availing myself of all that 
fortune, of which thou hast been witness. When thy good 
father came to die, he committed thee and all his posses- 
sions to my care, and I have brought thee up with that 
love, and increased thy estate with that care, which I 
was bound to show. And in order that thou shouldst not 
only possess the estate which thy father left, but also 
that which my fortune and abilities have gained, I have 
never married, so that the love of children should never 
deflect my mind from that gratitude which I owed to the 
children of thy father. Thus I leave thee a vast estate, of 
which I am well content, but I am deeply concerned, 
inasmuch as I leave it thee unsettled and insecure. Thou 



hast the city of Lucca on thy hands, which will never rest 
contented under they government. Thou hast also Pisa, 
where the men are of nature changeable and unreliable, 
who, although they may be sometimes held in subjec- 
tion, yet they will ever disdain to serve under a Lucchese. 
Pistoia is also disloyal to thee, she being eaten up with 
factions and deeply incensed against thy family by rea- 
son of the wrongs recently inflicted upon them. Thou 
hast for neighbours the offended Florentines, injured by 
us in a thousand ways, but not utterly destroyed, who 
will hail the news of my death with more delight than 
they would the acquisition of all Tuscany. I n the Emperor 
and in the princes of Milan thou canst place no reliance, 
for they are far distant, slow, and their help is very long 
in coming. Therefore, thou hast no hope in anything but 
in thine own abilities, and in the memory of my valour, 
and in the prestige which this latest victory has brought 
thee; which, as thou knowest how to use it with pru- 
dence, will assist thee to come to terms with the 
Florentines, who, as they are suffering under this great 
defeat, should be inclined to listen to thee. And whereas 



I have sought to make them my enemies, because I be- 
lieved that war with them would conduce to my power 
and glory, thou hast every inducement to make friends of 
them, because their alliance will bring thee advantages 
and security. It is of the greatest important in this world 
that a man should know himself, and the measure of his 
own strength and means; and he who knows that he has 
not a genius for fighting must learn how to govern by the 
arts of peace. And it will be well for thee to rule they 
conduct by my counsel, and to learn in this way to enjoy 
what my life-work and dangers have gained; and in this 
thou wilt easily succeed when thou hast learnt to believe 
that what I have told thee is true. And thou wilt be dou- 
bly indebted to me, in that I have left thee this realm 
and have taught thee how to keep it." 

After this there came to Castruccio those citizens of 
Pisa, Pistoia, and Lucca, who had been fighting at his 
side, and whilst recommending Pagolo to them, and mak- 
ing them swear obedience to him as his successor, he 
died. He left a happy memory to those who had known 
him, and no prince of those times was ever loved with 



such devotion as he was. His obsequies were celebrated 
with every sign of mourning, and he was buried in San 
Francesco at Lucca. Fortune was not so friendly to Pagolo 
Guinigi as she had been to Castruccio, for he had not the 
abilities. Not long after the death of Castruccio, Pagolo 
lost Pisa, and then Pistoia, and only with difficulty held 
on to Lucca. This latter city continued in the family of 
Guinigi until the time of the great-grandson of Pagolo. 

From what has been related here it will be seen that 
Castruccio was a man of exceptional abilities, not only 
measured by men of his own time, but also by those of an 
earlier date. I n stature he was above the ordinary height, 
and perfectly proportioned. He was of a gracious pres- 
ence, and he welcomed men with such urbanity that those 
who spoke with him rarely left him displeased. His hair 
was inclined to be red, and he wore it cut short above the 
ears, and, whether it rained or snowed, he always went 
without a hat. He was delightful among friends, but ter- 
rible to his enemies; just to his subjects; ready to play 
false with the unfaithful, and willing to overcome by fraud 
those whom he desired to subdue, because he was wont 
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to say that it was the victory that brought the glory, not 
the methods of achieving it. No one was bolder in facing 
danger, none more prudent in extricating himself. He was 
accustomed to say that men ought to attempt everything 
and fear nothing; that God is a lover of strong men, be- 
cause one always sees that the weak are chastised by the 
strong. He was also wonderfully sharp or biting though 
courteous in his answers; and as he did not look for any 
indulgence in this way of speaking from others, so he 
was not angered with others did not show it to him. It 
has often happened that he has listened quietly when 
others have spoken sharply to him, as on the following 
occasions. He had caused a ducat to be given for a par- 
tridge, and was taken to task for doing so by a friend, to 
whom Castruccio had said: "You would not have given 
more than a penny." "That is true," answered the friend. 
Then said Castruccio to him: "A ducat is much less to 
me." Having about him a flatterer on whom he had spat 
to show that he scorned him, the flatterer said to him: 
"Fisherman are willing to let the waters of the sea satu- 
rate them in order that they make take a few little fishes, 



and I allow myself to be wetted by spittle that I may 
catch a whale"; and this was not only heard by Castruccio 
with patience but rewarded. When told by a priest that it 
was wicked for him to live so sumptuously, Castruccio 
said: "I f that be a vice than you should not fare so splen- 
didly at the feasts of our saints." Passing through a street 
he saw a young man as he came out of a house of ill fame 
blush at being seen by Castruccio, and said to him: "Thou 
shouldst not be ashamed when thou comest out, but when 
thou goest into such places." A friend gave him a very 
curiously tied knot to undo and was told: "Fool, do you 
think that I wish to untie a thing which gave so much 
trouble to fasten." Castruccio said to one who professed 
to be a philosopher: "You are like the dogs who always 
run after those who will give them the best to eat," and 
was answered: "We are rather like the doctors who go to 
the houses of those who have the greatest need of them." 
Going by water from Pisa to Leghorn, Castruccio was much 
disturbed by a dangerous storm that sprang up, and was 
reproached for cowardice by one of those with him, who 
said that he did not fear anything. Castruccio answered 



that he did not wonder at that, since every man valued 
his soul for what is was worth. Being asked by one what 
he ought to do to gain estimation, he said: "When thou 
goest to a banquet take care that thou dost not seat one 
piece of wood upon another." To a person who was boast- 
ing that he had read many things, Castruccio said: "He 
knows better than to boast of remembering many things." 
Someone bragged that he could drink much without be- 
coming intoxicated. Castruccio replied: "An ox does the 
same." Castruccio was acquainted with a girl with whom 
he had intimate relations, and being blamed by a friend 
who told him that it was undignified for him to be taken 
in by a woman, he said: "She has not taken me in, I have 
taken her." Being also blamed for eating very dainty foods, 
he answered: "Thou dost not spend as much as I do?" and 
being told that it was true, he continued: "Then thou art 
more avaricious than I am gluttonous." Being invited by 
Taddeo Bernardi, a very rich and splendid citizen of Luca, 
to supper, he went to the house and was shown by Taddeo 
into a chamber hung with silk and paved with fine stones 
representing flowers and foliage of the most beautiful 



colouring. Castruccio gathered some saliva in his mouth 
and spat it out upon Taddeo, and seeing him much dis- 
turbed by this, said to him: "I knew not where to spit in 
order to offend thee less." Being asked how Caesar died 
he said: "God willing I will die as he did." Being one 
night in the house of one of his gentlemen where many 
ladies were assembled, he was reproved by one of his 
friends for dancing and amusing himself with them more 
than was usual in one of his station, so he said: "He who 
is considered wise by day will not be considered a fool at 
night." A person came to demand a favour of Castruccio, 
and thinking he was not listening to his plea threw him- 
self on his knees to the ground, and being sharply re- 
proved by Castruccio, said: "Thou art the reason of my 
acting thus for thou hast thy ears in thy feet," where- 
upon he obtained double the favour he had asked. 
Castruccio used to say that the way to hell was an easy 
one, seeing that it was in a downward direction and you 
travelled blindfolded. Being asked a favour by one who 
used many superfluous words, he said to him: "When you 
have another request to make, send someone else to make 



The 

it." Having been wearied by a similar man with a long 
oration who wound up by saying: "Perhaps I have fa- 
tigued you by speaking so long," Castruccio said: "You 
have not, because I have not listened to a word you 
said." He used to say of one who had been a beautiful 
child and who afterwards became a fine man, that he was 
dangerous, because he first took the husbands from the 
wives and now he took the wives from their husbands. To 
an envious man who laughed, he said: "Do you laugh 
because you are successful or because another is unfor- 
tunate?" Whilst he was still in the charge of Messer 
Francesco Guinigi, one of his companions said to him: 
"What shall I give you if you will let me give you a blow 
on the nose?" Castruccio answered: "A helmet." Having 
put to death a citizen of Lucca who had been instrumen- 
tal in raising him to power, and being told that he had 
done wrong to kill one of his old friends, he answered 
that people deceived themselves; he had only killed a 
new enemy. Castruccio praised greatly those men who 
intended to take a wife and then did not do so, saying 
that they were like men who said they would go to sea, 



and then refused when the time came. He said that it 
always struck him with surprise that whilst men in buy- 
ing an earthen or glass vase would sound it first to learn 
if it were good, yet in choosing a wife they were content 
with only looking at her. He was once asked in what man- 
ner he would wish to be buried when he died, and an- 
swered: "With the face turned downwards, for I know when 
I am gone this country will be turned upside down." On 
being asked if it had ever occurred to him to become a 
friar in order to save his soul, he answered that it had 
not, because it appeared strange to him that Fra Lazerone 
should go to Paradise and Uguccione del I a Faggiuola to 
the Inferno. He was once asked when should a man eat 
to preserve his health, and replied: "If the man be rich 
let him eat when he is hungry; if he be poor, then when 
he can." Seeing on of his gentlemen make a member of 
his family lace him up, he said to him: "I pray God that 
you will let him feed you also." Seeing that someone had 
written upon his house in Latin the words: "May God 
preserve this house from the wicked," he said, "The owner 
must never go in." Passing through one of the streets he 



saw a small house with a very large door, and remarked: 
"That house will fly through the door." He was having a 
discussion with the ambassador of the King of Naples 
concerning the property of some banished nobles, when 
a dispute arose between them, and the ambassador asked 
him if he had no fear of the king. "Is this king of yours a 
bad man or a good one?" asked Castruccio, and was told 
that he was a good one, whereupon he said, "Why should 
you suggest that I should be afraid of a good man?" 

I could recount many other stories of his sayings both 
witty and weighty, but I think that the above will be 
sufficient testimony to his high qualities. He lived forty- 
four years, and was in every way a prince. And as he was 
surrounded by many evidences of his good fortune, so he 
also desired to have near him some memorials of his bad 
fortune; therefore the manacles with which he was chained 
in prison are to be seen to this day fixed up in the tower 
of his residence, where they were placed by him to tes- 
tify for ever to his days of adversity. As in his life he was 
inferior neither to Philip of Macedon, the father of 
Alexander, nor to Scipio of Rome, so he died in the same 



year of his age as they did, and he would doubtless have 
excelled both of them had Fortune decreed that he should 
be born, not in Lucca, but in Macedonia or Rome. 
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Originally written in 1969 by Carlos Marighella, one of the leaders of 
the Brazilian guerrilla organization National Liberation Action (ALN), 
the Mini-Manual Of The Urban Guerrilla is probably one of the most 
famous documents to come out of the guerrilla struggles in Latin 
America. Widely reprinted and translated into numerous languages 
it became a guide for many guerrilla movements around the globe. 
With the massive technological changes that have reshaped the world, 
many parts of the Mini-Manual have become dated and in some cases 
completely irrelevant. Nonetheless it does serve as a framework for 
urban guerrilla strategies and tactics when adapted to the current 
world situation. It also serves as a historical cautionary tale when 
looking back at the many failed urban guerrilla movements. This 
edition includes two other documents by Marighella; Problems And 
Principles Of Strategy and Questions Of Organization as well as an 
1970 interview with liberated Brazilian political prisoners from 
several different Brazilian guerrilla organizations and finally a 
chronology of the guerrilla struggle in Brazil from 1964-73. 




"It is better to err acting than 
to do nothing for fear of erring. 
Without initiative there is 
no guerrilla warfare." 

- Carlos Marighella 
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Mini-Manual 
Of The 
Urban Guerrilla 

Carlos Marighella 




Also Includes: Problems And Principles Of Strategy & 
Questions Of Organization by Carlos Marighella and An 
Interview With Liberated Brazilian Political Prisoners 



Suggested Reading Materials 




Action Directe, Fighting Communist 
Zora. GRAPO, Red Brr 
Revolutionary Cells. Irish Nation 
Liberation Army. Revolutionary 
C ells. Red Brigades, November 
17, Euskadi Ta Askatasuna (ETA), 
etc. and of course the writings 
from many other guerrilla 
struggles in languages other than 
English that haven't been 
translated. 

Technical Manuals 

There are countless hooks, pamphlets, etc., thai have been 

produced for decodes in every pari of the world, on the * 
technical details of guerrilla warfare. Manx guerrilla movements produced their 
own, and some like those authored by the Vuenamese liberation forces, are/were 
quite good. On the other hand, particularly in North America, there are many 
badly written and some cases outright dangerous "manuals " and "how-to " 
guides. Literature ranging from the notorious "Anarchist Cookbook " to 
publications from Paladin Press and Loompanics should he avoided completely 
Ultimately the best produced and most easily accessible are those from the U.S. 
military and below is a selection of some the most relevant U.S. Army Field Manuals 
(FM): 

U.S. Army FM 21-75 - Combat Skills ( )t The Soldier 
U.S. Army FM 2 1-76 - Survival Manual 

U.S. Army FM 34-2-1 - Reconnaisanee. Surveillance & Intelligence Support 
U.S. Army FM 21-76-1 - Survival, Evasion & Recovery 
U.S. Army FM 3-25-26 - Map Reading & Land Navigation 
U.S. Army FM 2 1 -60 - Visual Signals 

U.S. Army FM 90-10-1 - Guide To Combat In Built-Up Areas 

U.S. Army FM 7-93 - Long-Range Surveillance Unit Operations 

U.S. Army FM 20-3 - Camoflage, Concealment tv: Decoj S 

U.S. Army FM 2 1 - 1 50 - Combatives 

U.S. Army FM 3-90 - Tactics 

U.S. Army FM 90-8 - Counter-Guerrilla Operations 

U.S. Army FM 25-35 - Combat Training With Pistols & Revolvers 

U.S. Army FM 23-10 - Sniper Training 

U.S. Army FM 3-23-30 Grenades & Pj rotechnic Signals 

U.S. Army FM 5-250 - Explosives And Demolitions Manual 

U.S. Army FM 31-20 - Special Forces Operational Techniques 

...for a much larger selection see the following U.S. military site, the General 
Dennis J. Reimer Training And Doctrine Digital Library at: www.adtdl.army.mil 
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Mini-Manual Of 
The Urban Guerrilla 

I would like to make a two-fold dedication of this work: first, to the memories 
of Edson Souto. Marco Antonio Bras de Carvalho. Nelson Jose de Almeida 
(Escoteiro) and so many other heroic fighters and urban guerrillas who fell at the 
hands of the assassins of the Military Police, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and 
the DOPS. hated instruments of the repressive military dictatorship. 

Second, to the brave comrades - men and women - imprisoned in the medieval 
dungeons of the Brazilian Government and subjected to tortures that even surpass 
the horrendous crimes carried out by the Nazis. 

Like those comrades whose memories w e re\ ere. as well as those taken prisoner 
in combat, what we must do is fight. 

Each comrade who opposes the military dictatorship and wants to oppose it 
can do something, however small the task may seem. 

I urge all who read this mini-manual and decide that they cannot remain 
inactive, to follow its instructions and join the struggle now. I ask this because, 
under any theory and under any circumstances, the duty of every revolutionary is 
to make the revolution. 

Another important point is not merely to read this mini-manual here and now . 
but to circulate its contents. This circulation will be possible if those who agree 
with its ideas make photocopied copies or print it in a booklet, although in this 
latter case, armed struggle itself will be necessary. 

Finally, the reason why this mini-manual bears my signature is that the ideas 
expressed or systematized here reflect the personal experiences of a group of 
people engaged in armed struggle in Brazil, among whom 1 have the honour to be 
included. So that certain individuals will have no doubts about what this mini- 
manual says, and can no longer deny the facts or continue to say that the conditions 
for armed struggle do not exist, it is necessary to assume responsibility for what is 
said and done. Therefore, anonymity becomes a problem in a work like this. The 
important fact is that there are patriots prepared to fight like soldiers, and the more 
there are the better. 

The accusation of "violence" or •terrorism" no longer has the negative meaning 
it used to have. It has acquired new clothing: a new colour. It does not divide, it 
does not discredit: on the contrary, it represents a center of attraction. 

Today, to be "violent" or a "terrorist" is a quality that ennobles any honourable 
person, because it is an act worthy of a revolutionary engaged in aimed struggle 
against the shameful military dictatorship and its atrocities. 

Carlos Marighella 
1969 
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A Definition Of The Urban Guerrilla 

The chronic structural crisis characteristic of Brazil today, and its resultant 
political instability, are what have brought about the upsurge of revolutionary war 
in the country. The revolutionary war manifests itself in the form of urban guerrilla 
warfare, psychological warfare, or rural guerrilla warfare. Urban guerrilla warfare 
or psychological warfare in the city depends on the urban guerrilla. 

The urban guerrilla is a person who fights the military dictatorship with 
weapons, using unconventional methods. A political revolutionary and an ardent 
patriot, he is a fighter for his country's liberation, a friend of the people and of 
freedom. The area in which the urban guerrilla operates is in the large Brazilian 
cities. There are also criminals or outlaws who work in the big cities. Many times, 
actions by criminals are taken to be actions by urban guerrillas. 

The urban guerrilla, however, differs radically from the criminal. The criminal 
benefits personally from his actions, and attacks indiscriminately without 
distinguishing between the exploiters and the exploited, which is why there are so 
many ordinary people among his victims. The urban guerrilla follows a political 
goal, and only attacks the government, the big businesses and the foreign 
imperialists, particularly North Americans. 

Another element just as harmful to the guerrillas as the criminal, and also 
operating in the urban area, is the right-wing counter-revolutionary who creates 
confusion, robs banks, throws bombs, kidnaps, assassinates, and commits the worst 
crimes imaginable against urban guerrillas, revolutionary priests, students, and 
citizens who oppose fascism and seek liberty. 

The urban guerrilla is an implacable enemy of the regime, and systematically 
inflicts damage on the authorities and on the people who dominate the country 
and exercise power. The primary task of the urban guerrilla is to distract, to w ear 
down, to demoralize the military regime and its repressive forces, and also to 
attack and destroy the wealth and property of the foreign managers and the Brazilian 
upper class. 

The urban guerrilla is not afraid to dismantle and destroy the present Brazilian 
economic, political and soda! system, for his aim is to aid the rural guerrillas and 
to help in the creation of a totally new and revolutionary social and political 
structure, with the armed people in power. 

^^^^^^^ The urban guerrilla must have a certain 

minimal political understanding. To gain that he 
M P^^^H^ B , v;1 j , cri. mi printed or mimeographed works 

■ _ such as Guerrilla Warfare b) Che Guevara. 

M Memories Of \ terrorist Some Questions 

m Z m M r Vboul I he Brazilian Guerrillas, Guerrilla 

M ^Jm^ M Operations \nd tectics Problems Ind 

Principles Of Strategy. Certain Tactical 
^^^1 W Principles Of Comrades Undertaking 

Guerrilla Operations. Questions Of 
Organization. 0 Guerrilheiro, newspaper 
of the Brazilian revolutionary groups. 
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Suggested Reading Materials 



Over the last few decades there have been countless hooks, essays, studies, etc. 
written from a number of political perspectives. Of course, there are the "classics " 
Written by Guevara, Giap, the IRA and so on, hut to list all of the literature on 
guerrilla warfare would easily fill this pamphlet. Listed below is only a small 
sampling and should by no means be considered definitive... 

Theory & History 

150 Questions To A Guerrilla - Alberto Bayo 
Armed Insurrection - A. Neuberg 

Armed Struggle; Both A Strategy And A Tactic - Massoud Ahmad-Zadeh 
BLA Study Guide - Black Liberation Army 
The Concept Of The Urban Guerrilla - Red Army Fraction 
Estrategia de la guerrilla urbana - Abraham Guillen 

Fighting For Ireland?: The Military Strategy Of The Irish Republican Movement 
- M. I. .R.Smith 

F.L.Q.: The Anatomy Of An Underground Movement - Louis Ponder 
Guerrilla Warfare - Che Guevara 

The Guerrilla, The Resistance And The Anti-Imperialist Front -Red Army Fraction 
Handbook For Volunteers Of The Irish Republican Army: Notes On Guerrilla 
Warfare - Irish Republican Army GHQ Staff 

Handbook OJ Revolutionary Warfare: A Guide To The Armed Phase Of The African 
Revolution - Kwame Nkrumah 
How We Won The War- Vo Nguyen Giap 
Just War Unjust War - S.J. Leonard 
Message To The Black Movement - Black 
Liberation Army 

On Guerrilla Warfare - Mao Zedong 
People's War People 'sArmy- \6 Nguyen Giap 

Strike One To Educate One Hundred - Chris 
Aronson Beck. Reggie Emilia, Lee Morris & 
OUie Patterson 

The Ghetto Fights - Marek Ldelman 
The I.R.A. - Tim Pat Coogan 
The Tupatnaro Guerrillas - Maria Esther Gilio 
Tunnel To Canto Grande - Claribel Alegria & 
Darwin Flakoll 

Urban Guerrilla Warfare In Latin America - 
James Kohl & John Liu 
See also the documents from the European 

guer,illao, g ani,alk, n ».eg.RedAnnyPraaion. ,„„,,,,„„,,,.,„,,„„„„., 
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Chronology Of Events In Brazil - 1964-73 



April 29: Eighteen AP members sentenced to prison. Garage of Myers Craig 
(director of Brazilian Johnson & Johnson) bombed. 
June 14: Luri de Paula Xavier Pereira ( ALN ) 
July 18: Trial of 55 VPR members in Sao Paulo. 

August 2: Aloisio dos Santos Pilhos(PCB foreign affairs committee) taken. 
August 12: Fuad Saad (head of PCB foreign affairs ) arrested. 
September 22: Manoel de Conceicao brought to trial. 

September 25: 5000 troops sent to Xambia, Amazonia in counter-insurgenc) 
action. 

September 28: Police station in Garibaldi. Rio Grande do Sal, raided for weapons. 

October 3: Seventeen AP and PRT cadres put on trial. 

October 21: Nineteen urban guerrillas (MLN) arrested. 

November 2: Two guerrillas (MOLIPO) killed in Sao Paulo shootout. 

November 22: Twenty-two PCB members arrested in Sao Paulo. 

December 3: Joao Felipe de Sampiao Lacerda (PCB) arrested; 6 other foreign 

affairs cadre taken soon after. 

December 6: Six PCB members arrested in Campo Grande district of Rio de Janeiro. 
December 8: PCB sections hit in Goias and Rio de Janeiro. 
December 11: Four Trotsky ites arrested in Sao Paulo. 

December 29: Six PCBR members killed and one captured including two National 
Command members. 

1973 

January 5: Six bombings in Fortaleza, Ceara. 

January 10: 6th VPR cadre (including 1 Paraguayan) shot in 1 week near Recife. 
January 11: Government announces arrests of 32 members of ALN splinter group 
MOLIPO in Sao Paulo. VPR denounces Jose Anselmo for defection; his information 
allegedly set up recent assassinations in Recife, plus others. 
January 17: Nine leftists killed in Rio de Janeiro. 

January 24: FX-PCB deputy Jose Maria Crispin and daughter sentenced in 
absentia for association with VPR. Anatalia de Melo Alves (PCB) tortured to 
death in Pcrnambuco. 

February 7: Rubens Berado, deputy and former vice-governor of Guanabara, 
killed by unknown assailants. British naval officer David Cuthberg assassinated 
in Rio. 

February 21: Manuel Henrique de Olivera, Portuguese national and alleged police 

informer, executed by Aurora Maria Nacimiento Furtado command. 

March 1 : Sao Paulo police agent Octavio Gonzalves Moreira killed in Guanabara 
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Personal Qualities Of The Urban Guerrilla 

I he urban guerrilla is Characterized by his bravery and his decisive nature. He 
must be a good tactician, and a good marksman. The urban guerrilla must be a 
person of great cleverness to compensate for the fact that he is not sufficiently 
strong in weapons, ammunition and equipment. 

The career military officers and the government police have modern weapons 
and transport, and can go about anywhere freely, using the force of their own 
power. The urban guerrilla does not have such resources at his disposal, and leads 
a clandestine existence. The guerrilla may be a convicted person or one who is out 
on parole, and must then use false documents. 

Nevertheless, the urban guerrilla has an advantage over the conventional 
military or the police. It is that, while the military and the police act on behalf of 
the enemy, whom the people hate, the urban guerrilla defends a just cause, which 
is the people's cause. 

The urban guerrilla s weapons are inferior to the enemy's, but from the moral 
point of view, the urban guerrilla has an undeniable superiority. 

This moral superiority is what sustains the urban guerrilla. Thanks to it. the 
urban guerrilla can accomplish his principle duty, which is to attack and survive. 

The urban guerrilla has to capture or steal weapons from the enemy to be able 
to fight. Because his weapons are not uniform - since what he has arc expropriated 
or have fallen into his hands in various ways - the urban guerrilla faces the problem 
of a variety of weapons and a shortage of ammunition. Moreover, he has no place 
in which to practice shooting and marksmanship. 

These difficulties have to be overcome, forcing the urban guerrillas to be 
imaginative and creative - qualities without which it would be impossible for him 
to carry out his role as a revolutionary. 

The urban guerrilla must possess initiative, mobility and flexibility, as well as 
versatility and a command of any situation. Initiative especially is an indispensable 
quality. It is not always possible to foresee everything, and the urban guerrilla 
cannot let himself become confused, or wail for instructions. Mis duly is to act. to 
find adequate solutions for each problem he faces, and to retreat. It is better to en- 
acting than to do nothing for fear of making a mistake. Without initiative, there is 
no urban guerrilla warfare. 

Other important qualities in the urban guerrilla are the following: to be a 
good walker, to be able to stand up against fatigue, hunger, rain or heat. To know 
how to hide, and how to be vigilant. To conquer the art of dissembling. Never to 
fear danger. To behave the same by day as by night. Not to act impetuously. To 
have unlimited patience. To remain calm and cool in the worst of conditions and 
situations. Never to leave a track or trail. Not to gel discouraged. 

In the face of the almost insurmountable difficulties in urban guerrilla warfare, 
sometimes comrades weaken and give up the fight. 

The urban guerrilla is not a businessman in an urban company, nor is he an 
actor in a play. Urban guerrilla warfare, like rural guerrilla warfare, is a pledge 
which the guerrilla makes to himself. When he can no longer face the difficulties, 
or if he knows that he lacks the patience to wait, then it is better for him to 
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relinquish his role before he betrays his pledge, for he elearly lacks the basic 
qualities necessary to be a guerrilla. 

How The Urban Guerrilla Lives 

The urban guerrilla must know how to live among the people, and he must be 
careful not to appear strange and different from ordinary city life. 

He should not wear clothes that are different from those that other people 
wear. Elaborate and high-fashion clothing for men or women may often be a 
handicap if the urban guerrilla's mission takes him into working class 
neighbourhoods, or sections where such dress is uncommon. The same care has to 
be taken if the urban guerrilla must move from the South of the country to the 
North, and vice versa. 

The urban guerrilla must make his living through his job or his professional 
activity. If he is known and sought by the police, he must go underground, and 
sometimes must live hidden. Under such circumstances, the urban guerrilla cannot 
reveal his activity to anyone, since this information is always and only the 
responsibility of the revolutionary organization in which he is participating. 

The urban guerrilla must have a great ability for observation. He must be well- 
informed about everything, particularly about the enemy's movements, and he 
must be very inquisitive and knowledgeable about the area in which he lives, 
operates, or travels through. 

But the fundamental characteristic of the urban guerrilla is that he is a man 
who fights with weapons; given these circumstances, there is very little likelihood 
that he will be able to follow his normal profession for long without being identified 
by the police. The role of expropriation thus looms as clear as high noon. It is 
impossible for the urban guerrilla to exist and survive without fighting to 
expropriate. 

Thus, the armed struggle of the urban guerrilla points towards two essential 
objectives; 

1. the physical elimination of the leaders and assistants of the armed 
forces and of the police; 

2. the expropriation of government resources and the wealth belonging 
to the rich businessmen, the large landowners and the imperialists, with 
small expropriations used for the sustenance of the individual guerrillas 
and large ones for the maintenance of the revolutionary organization 
itself. 

It is clear that the armed struggle of the urban guerrilla also has other objectives. 
But here we are referring to the two basic objectives, above all expropriation. It is 
necessary for every urban guerrilla to always keep in mind that he can only maintain 
his existence if he is able to kill the police and those dedicated to repression, and 
if he is determined - truly determined - to expropriate the wealth of the rich 
businessmen, landowners and imperialists. 

One of the fundamental characteristics of the Brazilian revolution is that, 
from the beginning, it developed around the expropriation of the wealth of the 
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Chronology Of Events In Brazil - 1964-73 

November 15: Flections; 309S of electorate abstain despite illegality of abstention; 
5591 cast blank ballots. 

December 3: Education Minister Jarbas Passarinho admits to occasional use of 
torture in jails. 

December 7: Swiss Ambassador Giovanni Bucher kidnapped by Juarez Guimare/ 
de Brito commando of ALN: 70 prisoners released. 

December 8: Police announce death of three guerrillas, including Kduardo I . cite 
(VPR). 

December 10: Expropriation of 64,000 NCr from Itau-America Bank; police 
claim c ) of 14 commandos captured within 2 days. 



1971 

January 12: VAR-Palmares distributes food to slum dwellers. 

January 20: Rubens Paiva (labour party ex-deputy linked to guerrillas) and 

family arrested; Paiva dies under torture. 

February 6: Raids in Recife lead to captured documents and whereabouts of 

guerrillas, including Tarzan de Castro. 

March 11: $35,000 expropriated from 3 private firms. 

March 12: Five VAR-Palmares members arrested 

March 14: $13,800 seized from supermarket. 

March 23: Marcio Leite Toledo (VPR) killed in Sio Paulo: links leading to 
Carlos Lamarca allegedly discovered. 

April 5: MRT leader Devanir Joss de Carvalho arrested and killed. 
April 14: Major Toja Martinez assassinated in Rio. 

April 15: Conservative industrialist Henning Albert Boilesen assassinated by 

MRT in retribution for death of Carvalho. 

April 18: Dimas Antonio Cassemiro of MRT killed. 

April 23: MR-8 student cell at Rio de Janeiro Federal University broken. 

May 1: Zilda Xavier Pcricra (ALN) escapes Pinel Hospital in Rio. 

May 16: Two presses seized by guerrillas from printing press factory. 

May 28: Five guerrillas from VAR-Palmares arrested. MR-8 cell broken up. 

June 23: Jose Anselmo dos Santos, ex-navy corporal and leader of naval 

insurrection of March 26. 1964, allegedly dies in prison. 

July 22: Guerrillas seize 350,000 NCr from bank. 

July 24: Joao Carlos dos Santos, leader of group which kidnapped von Holleben, 
captured. 

August 5: Jose Raimundo Costa (VPR) shot to death resisting arrest. 
Septemher 18: Carlos Lamarca killed in Salvador, Bahia. 

1972 

January 19: Alex de Paula Xavier-Pereira (ALN) killed. 

January 23: Peasant leaders Manoel de Conceicao and Luis Campos arrested. 

April: Armed resistance begins in Amazonia State. 

April 11: Antonio Cams Noguiera Cabral (ALN) killed in Rio de Janeiro 
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December 17: Shooting incident leads to discover) of PCBR urban guerrilla 
activity; campaign against PCBR begins. 



1970 



January: Joao Domingues Palmares commando (VAR) hijacks airplane. 
Subsequently the VAR is hit hard by repression. 

January 13: PCBR continues to face repression, culminating in arrests of Mario 

Alves (who dies under torture) and Apolonio de Carvalho. 

February 20: Death of Antonio Raimundo de Lucena. VPR leader, during police 

raid. 

March 11: Japanese consul Nobuo Okuchi abducted by VPR; 5 prisoners 
exchanged for Okuchi. 

April 5: Curtis Cutter, United Stales consul in Porto Alegre, thwarts kidnap 
attempt. 

April 21: ALN leader Juarez ( iuimarez de Brito killed in attempted kidnapping of 
West German Ambassador von Holleben. 

April 21 -May 31: Operation Vale de Ribeira mobilizes thousands of troops to 
eliminate VPR training camp headed by Lamarca. 

June 11: West German ambassador kidnapped by Juarez Guimarez de Brito 
commando of ALN and VPR; 44 prisoners released in exchange for him. 
July 12: Fduardo Leites (VPR) arrested in attempted skyjacking to free prisoners. 
July: ALN, MR-8. VPR. MRT begin merger into United Front. 
August 12: Carlos Franklin Peiyaode Araujy (VAR) arrested. 
September: PCBR joins United Front effort. VAR suffers another split, led by 
Adilson Ferreira da Silva. 
October 1-3: Operation Sao Paulo; 
police campaign against Sao Paulo 
guerrillas; 500 arrested, including 
most of VAR-Palmares. Sao Paulo 
branch. 

October 23: Joaquim Camara 
Ferreira, successor to Marighella as 
head of ALN, arrested and dies of 
"heart attack" in prison. 
November: Grandson of Marshall 
Lou savagely tortured; Lot] kills army 
captain in revenge, and demands 
public trial; military quietly retires 
him. Arms cache in Sao Paulo tombs 
discovered. 

November 4-5: Operation Cage 
launched to pre-empt guerrilla actions 
commemorating Marighella \s death: 
5-10.000 people detained. 




*4< 
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Carlos Marighella' s funeral procession as it 
pas ses by where he was shot and killed b\ police. 
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major business, imperialist and landowning interests, without excluding the largest 
and most powerful commercial elements engaged in the import-export business. 
And by expropriating the wealth of the principle enemies of the people, the 
Brazilian revolution was able to hit them at their vital center, with preferential and 
systematic attacks on the banking network - that is to say. the most telling blows 
were leveled at the businessman's nerve system. 

The bank robberies carried out b\ the Brazilian urban guerrillas hurt big 
businesses and others, the foreign companies which insure and re-insure the banking 
capital, the imperialist companies, the federal and state governments - all of them 
are systematically expropriated as of now. 

The fruit of these expropriations has been devoted to the tasks of learning and 
perfecting urban guerrilla techniques, the purchase, production and transportation 
of weapons and ammunition for the rural areas, the security precautions of the 
guerrillas, the daily maintenance of the fighters, those who have been liberated 
from prison by armed force, those who have been wounded, and those who are 
being persecuted by the police, and to any kind of problem concerning comrades 
liberated from jail or assassinated by the police and the military dictatorship. 

The tremendous costs of the revolutionary w ar must fall upon the big 
businesses, on the imperialists, on the large landowners, and on the government 
too - both federal and state - since the) are all exploiters and oppressors of the 
people. Men of the government, agents of the dictatorship and of foreign imperialism, 
especially, must pay with their lives for the crimes they have committed against 
the Brazilian people. 

In Brazil, the number of violent actions carried out by urban guerrillas, 
including executions, explosions, seizures of weapons, ammunition and 
explosives, assaults on banks and prisons, etc.. is significant enough to leave no 
room for doubt as to the actual aims of the revolutionaries; all are witnesses to the 
Fact that we are in a full revolutionary war and that this war can be waged only by 
violent means. 

This is the reason why the urban guerrilla uses armed struggle, and why he 
continues to concentrate his efforts on the phy sical extermination of the agents of 
repression, and to dedicate 24 hours a day to expropriations from the people's 
exploiters. 

Technical Preparation Of The Urban Guerrilla 

No one can become an urban guerrilla without paying special attention to 
technical preparation. 

The technical preparation of the urban guerrilla runs from a concern for his 
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physical condition to a knowledge of and apprenticeship in professions and skills 
of ail kinds, particularly manual skills. 

The urban guerrilla can have a strong physical constitution only if he trains 
systematically. He cannot be a good fighter if he has not learned the art of fighting. 
For that reason, the urban guerrilla must learn and practice the various forms of 
unarmed fighting, of attack, and of personal defense. Other useful forms of physical 
preparation are hiking, camping, the practice of survival in the woods, mountain 
climbing, rowing, swimming, skin diving and training as a frogman, fishing, 
harpooning, and the hunting of birds and of small and big game. 

It is very important to learn how to drive a car. pilot a plane, handle a motor 
boat and a sailboat, understand mechanics, radio, telephone, electricity and have 
some knowledge of electronics techniques. 

It is also important to have a knowledge of topographical information, to be 
able to determine one's position by instruments or other available resources, to 
calculate distances, make maps and plans, draw to scale, make timings, and work 
with an angle protractor, a compass, etc. 

A knowledge of chemistry, of colour combination and of stamp-making, the 
master)' of the skills of calligraphy and the copying of letters, and other techniques 
are part of the technical preparation of the urban guerrilla, who is obliged to falsify 
documents in order to live within a society that he seeks to destroy. 

In the area of "makeshift" medicine, the urban guerrilla has the special role of 
being a doctor or understanding medicine, nursing, pharmacology, drugs, basic 
surgery and emergency first aid. 

The basic question in the technical preparation of the urban guerrilla is. 
nevertheless, to know how to handle weapons such as the submachine gun, revolver, 
automatic pistol, FAL. various types of shotguns, carbines, mortars, ba/ookas. etc. 

A knowledge of various types of ammunition and explosives is another aspect 
to consider. Among the explosives, dynamite must be well understood. The use of 
incendiary bombs, smoke bombs, and other types is also indispensable prior 
training. To know how to improvise and repair weapons, prepare Molotov cocktails, 
grenades, mines, homemade destructive devices, how to blow up bridges, tear up 
and put out of service railroads and railroad cars, these arc necessities in the 
technical preparation of the urban guerrilla that can never be considered 
unimportant. 

The highest level of preparation for the urban guerrilla is the training camp 
lor technical training. But only the guerrilla who has already passed a preliminary 
examination can go to this school - that is to say, one who has passed the test of fire 
in revolutionary action, in actual combat against the enemy. 

The Urban Guerrilla's Weapons 

The urban guerrilla's weapons are light arms, easily obtained, usually captured 
from the enemy, purchased, or made on the spot. Light weapons have (he advantage 
of fast handling and easy transport. In general, light weapons are characterized as 
being short-barreled. This includes many automatic weapons. Automatic and semi- 
automatic weapons considerably increase the firepower of the urban guerrilla. The 
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November Bank assault linked to Marighella and the ALN; realization by police 
of "subversive threat 9 *. 

December 12: Congress balks at government demand for trial of Deputy Marcio 
Moreira Alves lor insulting military honour, climax of a long "constitutional 
crisis". 

December 13: Costa e Silva closes Congress: Institutional Act V promulgated, 
giving president dictatorial powers. 

December 14-18: Hundreds arrested including 94 government party deputies. 
ex-President Juscelino Kubitschek and Carlos I .accrda. 

1969 

January 22: Planned action against IV Army Quitauna barracks uncovered, 
exposing VPR. 

January 25: Captain Carlos Lamarca. with three non-commissioned officers and 
70 automatic weapons, defects to VPR. 

February 25: Expropriation of 120.000 NCr from Auxilian Bank of Sao Paulo. 

March: Residence of General Ademar de Rocha Santos bombed. 

April: Monguagua Conference held to reorganize VPR and attempt merger with 

COl JNA: initially there is little success, but soon after the two groups join to form 

VAR-Palmares. 

May 1: Guerrillas seize Sao Bernardo radio station and broadcast message. 

May 5: Seizure of 248.000 NCr from National Credit Bank. 

May 27: Six guerrillas escape Lemos de Brito prison and become involved in 

MARjoco. 

June: Operation Bandeirante launched nationwide to combat subversion. 
June 22: Military police barracks attacked; weapons and ammunition 
expropriated. 

July: Political parties reorganized by government decree. Over 30 MR-8 members 
arrested. 

July 8: Two theatres showing "The Green Berets" bombed. 

July 18: $2.4 million taken from estate of politician Adhemar de Barros 

August: MAR guerrillas driven out of forests of Angra dos Reis. 200 miles south 

of Rio de Janeiro. Over 200 revolutionaries arrested during mid- 1969. 

August 15: Marighella speech read over Radio Sao Paulo during occupation by 

guerrillas. 

September 4: United States Ambassador Burke Elbrick kidnapped by ALN and 
MR-8; 15 prisoners exchanged for Elbrick. 

September 10: Institutional Act XIV decrees death penalty for subversion; first 
time death penalty has been decreed since 1891: some 1.800 persons arrested 
following Elbrick kidnapping. 

September: Tarresopolis Conference results in split within VAR-Palmares; armed 
struggle wing leaves and calls itself VPR again. 
Late September: Thirteen ALN factories raided by authorities. 
November 4: Carlos Marighella trapped and shot to death. 
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August: First OLAS (Organization of Latin American Solidarity) Conference held 
in Havana; Carlos Marighella is one of the Brazilian delegates. 
August 1: Peace Corps office in Rios bombed 

August 20: 170 suspected guerrillas seized in Mato Grosso; led by Tarzao de 
Castro. 

September 27: United States air attache s residence in Rio bombed. 
October 15: 5 persons arrested for attempting to form guerrilla band in Amazonas. 
December 30: Ten boxes of dynamite and 200 detonators taken from Cajamar 
cement company. 

Late 1967: Marighella returns to Brazil and begins mobilizing ALN. 



1968 

January: Beginnings of several guerrilla groups: VPR in Sao Paulo and MR-8 in 
Niteroi. 

March 19: United States Consulate in Sao Paulo bombed. 

March 28: Edson Luis Soto, 16-year-old student, killed by police in Rio de 

Janeiro. 

March 30: Student demonstration in Rio protests killing of students by 
administration. 

April 15: French and Italian Bank armored car attacked: 100.000 NCr (New 
Cruzeiros) expropriated. 

April 20: Conservative newspaper 0 Estado do Sao Paulo bombed by VPR. 
April 23: Commerce and Industry Bank in Sao Paulo robbed by guerrillas. 
May 1: Governor Abreu Sodre stoned by mob in Sat) Paulo. 
June 20-21: Students clash with police in Rio and demonstrate in Sao Paulo and 
Brasilia: 1 .500 arrested. 

June 22: Sao Paulo Army Hospital raided for weapons in first direct attack on 
army by the VPR. 

June 26: One hundred thousand students demonstrate in protest against repression. 
Second Army headquarters in [birapuera bombed by VPR. 
June 28: Nineteen boxes of dynamite and blasting caps stolen from Fortale/a 
stone quarry by VPR. 

July: Students occupy University of Sao Paulo Philosophy Faculty: first death- 
squad attacks initiate backlash to 1968 turmoil. Osasco metal workers strike, led 
by union head and VPR leader Jose Ibrahim: increased repression follows. 
July 13: Peasant leader Manoel Conceicao shot by police: he eventually loses a 
leg from gangrene. 

August 10: Payroll train attacked: 1 10.000 NCr expropriated. 

October MRr&foco in Parana begun: first support action executed. 

October 12: U.S. Captain Charles Chandler assassinated by VPR in Sao Paulo. 

Eight hundred students arrested for holding congress of outlawed National Student 

Union. 

October 14: Seizure of 180.000 NCr from Bank of Sao Paulo. 
October 27: Sears. Roebuck & Company store bombed. 
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disadvantage of this type of weapon, for us. is the difficulty in controlling it. 
resulting in w asted rounds or a wasteful use of ammunition - corrected for only by 
a good aim and precision firing. Men who are poorly trained convert automatic 
weapons into an ammunition drain. 

Experience has shown that the basic weapon of the urban guerrilla is the light 
submachine gun. This weapon, in addition to being efficient and easy to shoot in 
an urban area, lias the advantage of being greatly respected by the enemy. The 
guerrilla must thoroughly know how to handle the submachine gun, now so popular 
and indispensable to the Brazilian urban guerrillas. 

The ideal submachine gun for the urban guerrilla is the IN A AS calibre. Other 
types of submachine guns of different calibers can also be used - understanding of 
course, the problem of ammunition. Thus, it is preferable that the manufacturing 
capabilities of the urban guerrillas be used for the production of one type of 
submachine gun, so that the ammunition to be used can be standardized. Each 
firing group of urban guerrillas must have a submachine gun handled by a ^hk\ 
marksman. The other members of the group must be armed with .38 revolvers, our 
standard weapon. The .32 is also useful for those who want to participate. But the 
.38 is preferable since its impact usually puts the enemy out of action. 

Hand grenades and conventional smoke bombs can also be considered light 
weapons, with defensive power for cover and withdrawal. 

Long-barreled weapons are more difficult for the urban guerrilla to transport, 
and they attract much attention because of their size. Among the long-barreled 
weapons are the PAL, the Mauser guns or rifles, hunting guns such as the Winchester, 
and others. 

Shotguns can be useful if used at close range and point blank. They are useful 
even for a poor shot, especially at night w hen precision isn't much help. A pressure 
ailgun can be useful for training in marksmanship. Bazookas and mortars can also 
be used in action, but the conditions for using them have to be prepared and the 
people who use them must be trained. 

The urban guerrilla should not attempt to base his actions on the use of hea\ \ 
weapons, which have major drawbacks in a type of fighting that demands 
lightweight weapons to insure mobility and speed. 

Homemade weapons are often as efficient as the best weapons produced in 
conventional factories, and even a sawed-off shotgun is a good weapon for the 
urban guerrilla fighter. 

The urban guerrilla's role as a gunsmith has a basic importance. As a gunsmith, 
he takes care of the weapons, knows how to repair them, and in many cases can set 
up a small shop for improvising and producing effective small aims. 

Experience in metallurgy and on the mechanical lathe are basic skills the 
urban guerrilla should incorporate into his manufacturing plans lor the construction 
of homemade weapons. This production, and courses in explosives and sabotage, 
must be organized. The primar\ materials for practice in these courses must be 
obtained ahead of time, to prevent an incomplete apprenticeship - that is to say, so 
as to leave no room for experimentation. 

Molotov cocktails, gasoline, homemade contrivances such as catapults and 
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mortars tor firing explosives, grenades made of pipes and cans, smoke bombs, 
mines, conventional explosives such as dynamite and potassium chlorate, plastic 
explosives, gelatin capsules, and ammunition of every kind are indispensable to 
the success of the urban guerrilla's mission. 

The methods of obtaining the necessary materials and munitions will be to 
buy them or to lake them by force in expropriation actions specially planned and 
carried out. The urban guerrillas will be careful not to keep explosives and other 
materials that can cause accidents around for very long, but will always try to use 
them immediately on their intended targets. 

The urban guerrilla s weapons and his ability to maintain them constitute his 
firepower. By taking advantage of modern weapons and introducing innovations 
in his firepower and in the use of certain weapons, the urban guerrilla can improve 
many of the tactics of urban warfare. An example of this was the innovation made 
by the Brazilian urban guerrillas when they introduced the use of the submachine 
gun in their attacks on banks. 

When the massive use of uniform submachine guns becomes possible, there 
will be new changes in urban guerrilla warfare tactics. The firing group that utilizes 
uniform weapons and corresponding ammunition, with reasonable care for their 
maintenance, will reach a considerable level of effectiveness. 

The urban guerrilla increases his effectiveness as he increases his firepower. 

The Shot; The Urban Guerrilla's Reason For Existence 

The urban guerrilla s reason for existence, the basic condition in which he 
acts and survives, is to shoot. The urban guerrilla must know how to shoot well, 
because it is required by this type of combat. 

In conventional warfare, combat is generally at a distance with long-range 
weapons. In unconventional warfare, in which urban guerrilla warfare is included, 
combat is at short range and often very close, lb prevent his own death, the urban 
guerrilla must shoot first, and he cannot en- in his shot. He cannot waste his 
ammunition because he does not possess large amounts, and so he must conserve 
it. Nor can he replace his ammunition quickly, since he is a part of a small team in 
which each guerrilla has to be able to look after himself. The urban guerrilla can 
lose no time, and thus has to be able to shoot at once. 

One fundamental fact, which we want to emphasize completely, and whose 
importance cannot be overestimated, is that the urban guerrilla must not fire 




Common handguns used by police and military forces: 9mm Sig Saner 22S (also 
known as the Mil in the U.S. military}. Desert Eagle .50 and the 9mm Glock 19. 
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1964 

March 31-April 2: Revolution of March 31; military coup overthrows populist 
regime of Jo3o Goulart. 

April 9: Institutional Act I institutes "revolutionary government". 

April-July: Wholesale purges throughout military, unions. C ongress, judiciary, 

civil service, state and local governments. 

April 16: General Castelo Bianco elected president by Congress. 
May 9: Carlos Marighella injured in shootout with police. 

July: Purges decline as regime consolidates; Carlos Lacerda, one of the initiators 
of the coup, goes into opposition. 

October: Leadership of Brazilian Communist Party arrested; purge re-instituted. 
November 26: Goias Governor Borges ousted for subversion. 
November 27: Two hundred jailed in Rio Grande do Sul for allegedly plotting 
leftist insurrection in conjunction with Borges and ex-deputy Leonel Bri/ola. 

1965 

March 17: New York Tunes reports 2.000 people in jail without charges. 
March 27: Guerrilla raid on barracks in Rio Grande do Sul. 
May 18: Bomb found in United States Embassy. 

October 27: Institutional Act II; Castelo Branco dissolves political parties, increases 
executive powers, decrees appointment of judges and indirect election of future 
presidents. 

1966 

February 5: Bombing of home of United States consul in Porto Alegrc. 
June 24: U.S.I.S. building in Brasilia bombed. 

July: Bomb at Recife airport kills three: assassination attempt on General Costa e 
Silva; hundreds arrested. 

September 15-23: Students demonstrate and clash with police in Rio. 
October 4: Bombings of war, finance and foreign ministers' homes. 
December 1: A. P. Pimentel sentenced to 5 years in prison for attempted 
assassination of Castelo Branco in 1965. 

December 10: Carlos Marighella and others resign from Communist Party 
Kxecu live Committee. 

1967 

Karly 1967: Mario Alves and others found Revolutionary Brazilian Communist 
Party. 

March 15: Costa e Silva becomes president; new Constitution inaugurated. 
Karly April: Rural fbco in Serra de Caparao aborted: MNR and (allegedly) 
Leonel Brizola involved. 
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think that the main contradiction in the world today is not between capitalism and 
socialism but between the giant monopolies and the people they exploit. 

Such organizations as SDN and the organization of people of colour inside 
the U.S. are part of this struggle because they are oppressed too. Personally. I think 
that the level of repression in the United States is getting very high, and I am 
worried about the necessity for the organizations to face this. 

What can stop thecapacit) of the U.S. to intervene is the tight inside the U.S. 
itself, plus a fight all around the world. I think that one day the force inside the 
United States will be very important in protecting us. But at the moment, this is 
not the case. 

{Interview hx Andy Duskier. Originally published in Ramparts Magazine, October 
1970, under the title The Politics Of Violence: The Urban Guerrilla In Brazil) 



Brazilian Guerrilla Organizations 

ALN (Actio Libertadora Nacional - National Liberation Action ): Formed around a group 
ofex-PCB i Brazilian Communist Party I members led by Carlos Marighella and Joaquim 
Camara Ferreira: it had good relations with Cuba as Marighella had headed the Brazilian 
OLAS delegation; began armed struggle in February 1%8 in Sao Paulo. 

VFRQtonguanlia Popular Revohuwnara - Popular Revolutionary Vanguard): Began as 
a merger of the Sao Paulo branch ofPOLOP (a Marxist student group) and ex-military 
survivors of the MNR (Revolutionary Nationalist Movement, percursor to armed groups 
in the mid-60s); devastated by repression at the beginning of 1969. the VPR began to 
regroup in July 1969 around COLIN A (National Liberation Command - an armed faction 
of POLOP). resulting in VAR- Pal mares (Armed Revolutionary Vanguard - Palmares, a 
mass organization that split from the larger VAR and utilized armed struggle); shortly 
thereafter one wing, led by Carlos Lamarca. split and returned to the name VPR. 

MRT (Movimento Revolucionario Tirodentes - Tiradentes Revolutionary Movement): 
Named for a Brazilian national hero, the MRT was the action team of the Red Wing of the 
(Maoist | PC do B (Communist Part) of Brazil Maoist splinter from the PCB): became 
independent in 1969. led by Jose de Carvalho and his brothers. 

MR-8 {Revolutionary Movement of October Sv. Named in commemoration of Che 
Guevara's death, the MR-8 began rural guerrilla warfare in October 1968; its structures 
were hard hit during March and April 1969; subsequently worked closely with the ALN 
in cities; formed around dissidents of POLOP and the PCB. 

PCBR {Revolutionary Brazilian Communist Parry): Formed In dissidents from the 
PCB who left with Marighella in 1967 (Mario Alves. Apolonio de C irvnlho and Jacob 
Gorende); adopted name in early 1968; initially reticent about armed struggle, the PCBR 
took up the gun in 1969 when its Rio branch coalesced with MR-26 (Revolutionary 
Movement - July 26. Cuban-influenced revolutionary organization formed after 1964 
coup) remnants. 

(Adapted from Urban Guerrilla Warfare In Latin America hv Kohl and Litt.) 
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continuously, using up his ammunition. It may be that the enemy is responding to 
this fire precisely because he is waiting until the guerrilla s ammunition is all used 
up. At such a moment, without having the opportunity to replace his ammunition, 
the guerrilla faces a rain of eneim lire, and can be taken prisoner or killed. 

In spite of the value of the surprise factor, which many times makes it 
unnecessary for the urban guerrilla to use his weapons, he cannot be allowed the 
luxury of entering combat without knowing how to shoot. And w hen face-to-face 
with the enemy, he must always be moving from one position to another, since to 
stay in one place makes him a fixed target and. as such, very vulnerable. 

The urban guerrilla's life depends on shooting, on his ability to handle his 
weapons well and to avoid being hit. When we speak of shooting, we speak of 
accuracy as well. Shooting must be practiced until it becomes a reflex action on 
the part of the urban guerrilla. To learn how to shoot and hav e good aim. the urban 
guerrilla must train himself systematically, utilizing every practice method 
shooting at targets, even in amusement parks and at home. 

Shooting and marksmanship are the urban guerrilla's water and air. His 
perfection of the art of shooting may make him a special type of urban guerrilla - 
that is, a sniper, a category of solitary combatant indispensable in isolated actions. 
The sniper know s how to shoot at close range and at long range, and his weapons 
are appropriate for either type of shooting. 

The Firing Group 

In order to function, the urban guerrillas must be organized into small groups. 
A team of no more than four or Eve is called a firing group. 

A minimum of two firing groups, separated and insulated from other Bring 
groups, directed and coordinated by one or two persons, this is what makes a firing 
team. 

Within the firing group, there must be complete confidence among the members. 
The best shot, and the one who knows best how to handle the submachine gun, is 
the person in charge of operations. 

The firing group plans and executes urban guerrilla actions, obtains and 
StOies weapons, and studies and corrects its own tactics. 

When there are tasks planned by the strategic command, these tasks take 
preference. But there is no such thing as a firing group without its own initiative. 
For this reason, it is essential to avoid any rigidity in the guerrilla organization, in 
order to permit the greatest possible initiative on the part of the firing group. The 
old-type hierarchy, the style of the traditional revolutionaries, doesn't exist in out- 
organization. 

This means that, except for the priority of the objectives set by the strategic 



combat shotgun used hv 
many police agencies and military forces throughout the world. 
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command, any firing group can decide to raid a hank, to kidnap or execute an 
agent of the dictatorship, a figure identified with the reaction, or a foreign spy. and 
can carry out any type of propaganda or war of nerves against the enemy, without 
the need to consult with the general command. 

No firing group can remain inactive waiting for orders from above. Its 
obligation is to act. Any single urban guerrilla who wants to establish a firing 
group and begin action can do so. and thus becomes a part of the organization. 

This method of action eliminates the need lor knowing who is carrying out 
which actions, since there is free initiative and the only important point is to 
greatly increase the volume of urban guerrilla activity in order to wear out the 
government and force it onto the defensive. 

The firing group is the instrument of organized action. Within it. guerrilla 
operations and tactics are planned, launched and carried through to success. 

The general command counts on the firing groups to carry out objectives of a 
strategic nature, and to do so in any part of the country. For its part, the general 
command helps the firing groups with their difficulties and with carrying out 
objectives of a strategic nature, and to do so in any part of the country. 

The organization is an indestructible network of firing groups, and of co- 
ordinations among them, that functions simply and practically within a general 
command that also participates in attacks - an organization that exists for no other 
purpose than that of pure and simple revolutionary action. 

The Logistics Of The Urban Guerrilla 

Conventional logistics can be expressed with the formula FFEA: 
F - food 
F - fuel 

E - equipment 
A - ammunition 

Conventional logistics refer to the maintenance problems tor an army or a 
regular armed force, transported in vehicles, with fixed bases and supply lines 

Urban guerrillas, on the contrary, are not an army but small armed groups, 
intentionally fragmented. They have neither vehicles nor rear areas. Their supply 
lines are precarious and insufficient, and they have no fixed bases except in the 
rudimentary sense of a weapons factory within a house. While the goal ot 
conventional logistics is to supply the war needs of the gorillas who are used to 
repress rural and urban rebellion, urban guerrilla logistics aim at sustaining 
operations and tactics which have nothing in common with conventional warfare 
and are directed against the government and foreign domination of the country. 

For the urban guerrilla, who starts from nothing and who has no support at the 
beginning, logistics arc expressed by the formula MMWAE, which is: 

M - mechanization 

M - money 

W - weapons 

A - ammunition 

E - explosives 
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pig for a class of 100 army sergeants who were being taught the techniques of 
torture. 

The methods include: beating; electric shock, often applied to the tongue or 
genitals: having needles thrust under the fingernails: strangling: and simulated 
drowning. Women are often stripped and sexually assaulted. Sometimes pincers 
are applied to their breasts, leaving wounds. Another technique is the "hydraulic" 
torture, in which water under pressure is inserted in the nose, with the mouth 
closed, causing choking and ultimately loss of consciousness. The interrogators 
also make use of "truth serum" drugs during the interrogations. 

Q: They have imprisoned families. Do they also torture the children? 
Fleury: Among the families freed in exchange lor the Japanese consul last March, 
there was a nine-year-old boy whom they beat snvagch in an attempt to get 
information from his mother. Another case involved a woman with a two-year-old 
child, whom they dropped from a height while she watched: they would catch him 
in the next of time. The smallest of the four children here was present while his 
parents were being tortured. This is a great trauma for a small child. 

Q: Is the United States government involved in any of this? 

Donor: The American involvement in Brazil has become more "rationalized 
Since people like less and less to see Americans around, they now train Brazilian 
officers mainly in the United States, rather than sending Americans to Brazil. We 
know that many army and police officers, including the torturers, are being trained 
in the United States. Some have undergone anti-guerrilla training at the U.S. base 
in Panama. Some have also studied at the FBI academy. 

In the interior, another kind of work is done by the Peace Corps. While no 
doubt many Peace Corps people have much idealism and little comprehension of 
the situation, the Peace Corps is also infiltrated by agents with other purposes. For 
example, a university researcher may come **to study social conditions" tor the 
purpose of pinpointing the most politically explosive regions in the interior. U.S. 
personnel are also busy preparing aerial photography maps of regions of the interior 
that ma\ become centers of guerrilla activities. We use such American-made maps 
which we manage to get - they are much better than the Brazilian ones 

Gabdra: Edward Kennedy gave a speech against the Brazilian government, but 
he did not have the true details of what was going on. The CIA is now sending into 
Brazil groups to organize small of rightists to kill people; they are preparing a 
military organization among the right wing to fight against us. The CIA agent 
Chandler was training the right wing. But they have many people. Even U.S. 
Ambassador Elbrick has said that there are many CIA agents working in Brazil. 

Q: What can people in the United States do to help your struggle? 

Gaheira: First, you can help isolate the Brazilian dictatorship, expose what they 
are doing. Second, you can expose and denounce the participation of the U.S. 
government in the repression in Brazil, in training our torturers. But more important, 
the fight we are waging will be in many places, even inside the United States. We 
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to start a popular movement which will allow the masses of people to have their 
say as to what kind of government and society will be constructed in Brazil. 

We in the VPR do have a general program, which is the same as that of 
Marighellas group, the ALN. 

First, we are fighting for the freedom of the Brazilian. We want to abolish the 
dictatorship; we want freedom of organization, freedom oi association, all those 
rights which allow the people to stand up with a minimum oi dignity. When the 
people arc afraid, they don't usually have dignity. 

Second, we arc lighting for independence. Our development has always before 
been linked to foreign powers, first to Portugal, then to Hngland. now to the 
United States. Because of this intolerable dependency, we have, amidst great 
luxury, people dying of hunger and of simple, controllable diseases. We need 
development that is linked to the basic need of the people: real independence, to 
be economically independent of other countries, especially the United States. 

Third, Brazil is now a land of gross inequalities. We are fighting for political, 
economic, and social justice. 

Gabeira: We all think that the revolution will be socialist, and at the same time a 
popular revolution in which all the people will participate. 

Dobor: Most important, we believe that we can achieve this program only through 
arms. We are willing to fight alongside anv movement that has taken up arms 
against the dictatorship and against U.S. imperialism. We are much closer to a 
priest who is fighting for the freedom of the country, for example, to a speaker from 
the Communist Party who likes talking and won't get involved in the fight. 

We are a small movement, and we will not take power immediately. But we 
think that whenever a small group forms and takes up arms, it is very important. 
One small group is nothing: but we know that people arc forming small groups all 
over the world, and that they will develop into a pow erful force which will change 
the whole situation. 

Q: You have all spent a lot of time in the jails. What are they like? 

Pezzutti: The regular prisoners arc treated much better than the political prisoners, 
who are kept in small isolated cells 19 hours or more a day. It is very difficult to 
have visitors, see an attorney, or prepare a defense. You arc denied access to 
writing materials, you cannot prepare petitions, and you can say nothing about 
the torture, which the government officially does not acknowledge. It is very bad. 

Q: Then the torture continues, despite the puhlicity and protests? 

Pezzutti: All of the people who are here were tortured. Torture is now an institution, 
a systematic, standard form of interrogation. Usually it is "scientifically" 
administered, lor the purpose of obtaining information. Doctors are present to 
determine the victim's physical capacity for torture. Nevertheless, the interrogators 
sometimes get carried away and cannot stop. This has resulted in at least 20 
deaths. Apolitical prisoner, when first arrested, is almost invariably tortured. This 
can go on for a long time, for many people it lasted two months. And whenever the 
police get some new information they start all over again. I myself was a guinea 
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Rev olutionary logistics takes mechanization as one of its bases. Nevertheless, 
mechanization is inseparable from the driver. The urban guerrilla driver is as 
important as the urban guerrilla machine gunner. Without either, the machines do 
not work, and the automobile, as well as the submachine gun becomes a dead 
thing. An experienced driver is not made in one day, and apprenticeship must 
begin early. Every good urban guerrilla must be a driver. As to the vehicles, the 
urban guerrilla must expropriate what he needs. When he already has resources, 
the urban guerrilla can combine the expropriation of vehicles with his other 
methods of acquisition. 

Money, weapons, ammunition and explosives, and automobiles as well, must 
be expropriated. The urban guerrilla must rob banks and armouries, and seize 
explosives and ammunition wherever he finds them. 

None of these operations is carried out for just one purpose. Even when the 
raid is to obtain money, the weapons that the guards carry must be taken as well. 
Expropriation is the first step in organizing our logistics, which itself assumes an 
armed and permanently mobile character. 

The second step is to reinforce and expand logistics, resorting to ambushes 
and traps in w hich the encmv is surprised and his weapons, ammunition, vehicles 
ami other resources arc captured. 

Once he has weapons, ammunition and explosives, one of the most serious 
logistics problems facing the urban guerrilla is a hiding place in which to leave 
the material, and appropriate means of transporting it and assembling it where it is 
needed. This has to be accomplished even when the enemy is alerted and has the 
roads blocked. 

The knowledge that the urban guerrilla possesses of the terrain, and the devices 
he uses or is capable of using, such as scouts specially prepared and recruited for 
this mission, are the basic elements in solving the eternal logistics problems faced 
by the guerrillas. 

Characteristics Of The Urban Guerrilla's Tactics 

The tactics of the urban guerrilla have the following characteristics: 

1 . It is an aggressiv e tactic, or, in other words, it has an offensive character. 
As is well known, defensive action means death for us. Since we arc 
interior to the enemy in firepower, and have neither his resources nor his 
power base, we cannot defend ourselves against an offensive or a 
concentrated attack by the gorillas. That is the reason why our urban 
technique can never be permanent, can never defend a fixed base nor 
remain in any one spot waiting to repel the circle of repression. 

2. It is a tactic of attack and rapid withdrawal, by which we preserve our 
forces. 

3. It is a tactic that aims at the dev elopment of urban guerrilla warfare, 
whose function will be to wear out, demoralize and distract the enemy 
forces, permitting the emergence and survival of rural guerrilla w arfare, 
which is destined to play the decisive role in the revolutionary war. 
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The Initial Advantages Of The Urban Guerrilla 

The dynamics of urban guerrilla warfare lie in the guerrilla's violent clash 
with the military and police forces of the dictatorship. In this conflict, the police 
have superiority. The urban guerrilla has inferior forces. The paradox is that the 
urban guerrilla is nevertheless the attacker. 

The military and police forces, for their part, respond to the conflict by 
mobilizing and concentrating greatly superior forces in the pursuit and destruction 
of the urban guerrilla. The guerrilla can only avoid defeat if he depends on the 
initial advantages he has and knows how to exploit them to the end. to compensate 
for his weakness and lack of material. 

The initial advantages are: 

1. He must take the enemy by surprise. 

2. He must know the terrain of the encounter. 

3. He must have greater mobility and speed than the police and other 
repressive forces. 

4. His information service must be better than the enemy's. 

5. He must be in command of the situation, and demonstrate a decisiveness 
so great that everyone on our side is inspired and never thinks of hesitating, 
while on the other side the enemy is stunned and incapable of acting. 

Surprise 

To compensate for his general weakness and shortage of weapons compared 
to the enemy, the urban guerrilla uses surprise. The enemy has no way to combat 
surprise and becomes confused and is destroyed. 

When urban guerrilla warfare broke out in Brazil, experience proved that 
surprise was essential to the success of any guerrilla operation. The technique of 
surprise is based upon four essential requirements: 

1. We know the situation of the eneim we are ^ouv^ to attack, usually by 
means of precise information and meticulous observation, while the 
enemy does not know he is going to be attacked and knows nothing 
about the attackers. 

2. We know the strength of the cnem\ we are going to attack, and the 
enemy knows nothing about our strength. 

3. Attacking by surprise, we save and conserve our forces, while the 
enemy is unable to do the same, and is left at the mercy of events. 

4. We determine the time and place of the attack, fix its duration and 
establish its objectives. The enemy remains ignorant of all of this 

information. 

Knowledge Of The Terrain 

The urban guerrilla's best ally is the terrain, and because this is so he must 
know it like the palm of his hand. To have the terrain as an ally means to know how 
to use with intelligence its unevenness. its high and low points, its turns, its 
irregularities, its fixed and secret passages, its abandoned areas, its thickets, etc.. 
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Rieht now, we are not interested in making a show of strength, because we are 
very few and ver) weak. Mostly we want to show the people that we are fighting 
for them. The fact that the government is torturing us. the fact that dozens of us are 
prepared Iodic for our country - all this penetrates to the population. And they will 
easily come to despise the police because they know that they are corrupt and 
morally deficient, while the people who are opposing them are clearly idealistic... 
While the gun is always a political instrument, in the beginning it is almost 
wholly that. 

Gabeira: Our plans for the coming year also involve working on two other problems. 
First, we want to continue to unify and centralize the revolutionary organizations. 
At the moment, groups are planning actions together - the kidnapping of the 
German ambassador was done by two organizations, VPR and ALN. This sort ot 
action can really lead to integration: you can find out what you have in common. 
Whereas if you only discuss, you usually find out what you don't have in common. 

Our common experience, both in jail and here in exile, will no doubt also 
contribute to unification. 

Second, we want to establish ourselves in the countryside, which many of us 
feel will ultimately be the more important arena of battle. Right now we are laying 
the basis lor this by beginning to mount isolated incidents in the countryside, hor 
example, sugar plantations in several regions have been burned to the ground. 

Q: You are still interested in rural guerrilla warfare? 

PezZUtti: We think the most exploited class in Latin America is the peasantry. 
They are a potential revolutionary force that will prove very important. Also, the 
country is a better place to wage guerrilla warfare. 

Gabeira: There are other factors, too. The working class in Brazil is very small. 
Also, many of the workers have only recently come from the countryside. The> are 
just entering the consumer economy, which seems a step up for them. They are 
getting some privileges - they have more privileges than their brothers in the 
countryside. And the agricultural sector of the economy is in stagnation. 

Pezzutti: We believe that the machinery of the dominant classes power is stronger 
in the cities, so the opportunities for a popular army are better in the country. We 
think the urban fight is slightl) secondary, but the popular arm) must be built in 
the revolutionary fight, both urban and rural. 

Q: Does the revolution have a platform or program? 

Dobor: At the moment our movement is mostly a movement of young people, 
especial 1\ students. We feel it is part of a general youth movement that has sprung 
up in many parts of the world - in the United States, in Poland, and tomorrow 
probably in Russia. Most of all. this is a movement of revolt against the world as 
it is, and as such it brings something new into politics - a kind of morality. 

Since our movement is a popular movement, we cannot have a narrow and 
precise program. But what we basically want is to bring the initiative in politics 
back to the people. We are not going to be presidents and prime ministers: we want 
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Our organization grew tremendously. We didn't know what to do with all the 
people who wanted to join and begin fighting. But il is not as simple as that. To 
join an armed organization you have to he contacted in a secure manner, you have 
to know how to fight, you have to know how to shoot, how not to be followed, how 
to write codes, how to organize, [t's difficult It's a big investment, and our problem 
is that we simply have too many people to train adequately with the resources 
available. 

We did a lot of actions, and our people were very heroic. But they were 
inexperienced so it ended up as a slaughter. Many were killed, many arrested and 
put in prison, where they were unprepared to resist the tortures. Many of the 
revolutionaries are still in prison. I was arrested in November 1968, managed to 
eome out and was arrested again two months ago. Now. as you see. we are developing 
better techniques to get people out. 

Another problem was that initially the police were not working very hard 
against us. As a result, we did not build the type of organizational structure that 
could withstand the concerted assault by the police which came later. We also did 
not expect so much violence and torture. Alter days of torture and electric shock, 
many people could not resist, and gave away information. Thus the police managed, 
with a little luck, to take the important sectors of the organization. Most of the 
initial structures we had built are now gone. 

Now we are building a different kind of movement. We have fewer people, but 
they are much better trained. Most have been shooting and lighting some two 
years. We can already speak of experienced cadres. We have good organization, 
good ai ms and a lot of money. Gradually it has become a stable, more intelligent, 
and more organized movement A few months ago we even gave orders to one of 
our sectors in Rio de Janeiro to stop all recruiting because the problem is not to get 
more people but to give the people we already have the ability to fight. To do this 
for even one person can work w ith and train five or six others at most. This is the 
way in which our new commando groups are formed, and it is working quite well. 

Q: Where are the new recruits coming from? What kind of people are 
they? 

Gabeira: With a few exceptions, the members are under 30, some as young as 16. 
There are many students from sociology, the letters and arts, and law, fields with 
lew prospects on the job market. We are beginning to recruit a few workers, mainly 
those who participated in the 1968 strikes. Although there are few er women than 
men. the women perform the same functions as the men. and we hope that as the 
revolutionary process escalates, more women will join. 

Q: How do you relate your military and political strategies? 

Donor: At this point our goals are not so much military in the sense of inflicting 
military losses; w hat is more important is the political tactic of getting people on 
our side and isolating the government. When that happens there will be no stopping 
us because we have a social base, a base of sympathetic people to support us and 
hide us and join us. This will also mean that we have a military effect, and that 
when we perform purely military actions the people will accept it. 
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taking maximum advantage of all of this for the success of armed actions, escapes, 
retreats, covers, and hilling places. Impasses and narrow spots, gorges, streets 
under repair, police checkpoints, military /ones and closed -off streets, the entrances 
and exits to tunnels and those that the cnem\ can close off. corners controlled or 
watched by the police, traffic lights and signals: all this must be thoroughly 
known and Studied in order to avoid fatal errors. 

Our problem is to get through and to know w here and how to hide, leaving the 
enemy bew ildered in areas he doesn't know. Being familiar with the avenues, 
streets, alleys, ins and outs, the corners of the urban centres, its paths and shortcuts, 
its empty lots, its underground passages, its pipes and sewer 5) stems, the urban 
guerrilla safely crosses through the irregular and difficult terrain unfamiliar to the 
police, where the police can be surprised in a fatal ambush or trap at any moment. 
Because he know s the terrain, the urban guerrilla can pass through it on foot, on 
bicycle, in a car, jeep or small truck, and never be trapped. Acting in small groups 
w ith only a few people, the guerrillas can rendezvous at a time and place determined 
beforehand, following up the initial attack with new guemlla operations, or evading 
the police cordon and disorienting the encim with their unexpected audacity. 

It is an impossible problem for the police, in the labyrinthine terrain of the 
urban guerrilla, to catch someone they cannot see, to repress someone they cannot 
catch, and to close in on someone they cannot find. 

Our experience is that the ideal guerrilla is one who operates in his own city 
and thoroughly knows its streets, its neighbourhoods, its transit problems, and its 
other peculiarities. The guerrilla outsider, who comes to a city whose streets are 
unfamiliar to him, is a weak spot, and if he is assigned certain operations, he can 
endanger them. To avoid grave mistakes, it is necessary lor him to get to know the 
layout of the streets. 

Mobility And Speed 

To insure a mobility and speed that the police cannot match, the urban guerrilla 
needs the following: 

1. Mechanization 

2. Know ledge of the terrain 

3. A disruption or suspension of enemy transport and communications 

4. Light weapons 

By carefully carrying out operations that last only a few moments, and leaving 
the site in mechanized vehicles, the urban guerrilla beats a rapid retreat, escaping 
capture. 

The urban guerrilla must know the way in detail, and. in this manner, must go 
through the schedule ahead of time as a training, to avoid entering alleyways that 
have no exit, or running into traffic jams, or being stopped by the Transit 
Department's traffic signals. 

The police pursue the urban guerrilla blindly, without knowing which road 
he is using for his escape. While the urban guerrilla escapes quickly because he 
knows the terrain, the police lose the trail and give up the chase. 
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The urban guerrilla must launch his operations tar from the logistical centres 
of the police. A primary advantage of this method of operation is that it places us 
at a reasonable distance from the possibility of capture, which facilitates our 
e\ asion. 

In addition to this necessary precaution, the urban guerrilla must be concerned 
with the enemy's communication system. The telephone is the primary target in 
preventing the enemy from access to information, by knocking out his 
communications systems. 

Even if he knows about the guerrilla operation, the enemy depends on modern 
transportation for his logistics support, and his vehicles necessarily lose time 
carrying him through the heavy traffic of the large cities. It is clear that the tangled 
and treacherous traffic is a disadvantage for the enemy, as it would be for us if we 
were not ahead of him. 

If we want to have a sale margin of security and be certain to leave no tracks 
for the future, we can adopt the following methods: 

1. Deliberately intercept the police with other vehicles, or by seemingly 
casual inconveniences and accidents; but in this case the vehicles in 
question should neither be legal nor have real license numbers. 

2. Obstruct the toads with fallen trees, rocks, ditches, false traffic signs, 
dead ends or detours, or other clever methods. 

3. Place homemade mines in the way of the police; use gasoline or throw 
Molotov cocktails to set their vehicles on fire. 

4. Set off a burst of submachine gun fire or weapons such as the f AL 
aimed at the motor and tires of the cars engaged in the pursuit. 



With the arrogance typical of the police and the military authorities, the 
enemy will come to fight us equipped with heavy guns and equipment, and with 
elaborate maneuvers by men armed to the teeth. The urban guerrilla must respond 




Diagram from a U.S. Field Army Manual of an above and below ground urbcm assault. 
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Carlos Lamarca training VI'R cadre 



800 infiltrators, we have 
never had an infiltration. On 
the other hand, we are 
taking counter, which means 
that we ourselves are 
infiltrating the various 
intelligence service of the 
government. We can do this 
more easily now because 
many people in the army are 
disgusted by the 
? . ^ dictatorship. 

Gabeira: Before a person 
actually comes into our 
organization, he is given a 
series of small tests - some 
small actions to see how he performs. In some eases a person will be functioning 
for a long time with no contact with the organization. 

Q: When the police killed Marighc lla, the government said the Dominicans had 
betrayed him. Is that what had happened? 

Fleury: Marighella was very hard to disguise. He was very tall, quite dark, and 
very big. The police recognized him in the street; then encircled him. There was an 
exchange of shots and he was killed. He had nothing to do with the Dominican 
fathers. The government blamed the priests in order to demoralize ihe movement, 
to split the leftist movement in general from the leftist Church. 
Q: Brazil is known for having won independence from Portugal, abolished 
slavery, overthrown the monarchy, and made the revolution of 1930, all with 
little or no actual violence. What brought you to the point of armed struggle? 
Gabeira: We did not choose this way of fighting; it was chosen by the dictatorship 
and by its alls, the United States. Before 1964. we thought change might come in 
Brazil through peaceful means, but with the right-wing military coup, the only 
way left to us was armed struggle. 

Q: After the coup, how did the armed struggle get its start? 
Dobor: In the first years after the coup, we had many discussions and splits. By 
1967 only a few small groups had taken up arms - though one group even 
assassinated the CIA agent Norman Chandler (sic). But then in 1968. very large 
mass movements among the students and workers erupted and the government 
had the police shoot into the strikers and demonstrators. Many were killed. The 
mass movements practically disappeared, but some of the leaders and cadres wanted 
to continue to fight. Since the government had closed off the peaceful forms, they 
came into the armed organizations. It was then that the urban guerrillas commandos 
really began. 
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JavcUis. often holding their guns. When the police question the people there. the) 
say they saw nothing. Sometimes, due to inexperience, we get into a situation 
where hundreds of people are observing an action and laughing. In the first hank 
action I did. people were watching, but no one called the police. One man wanted 
to call them and went to a bar and asked to use the telephone. The man there 
refused to let him use it. "It s not my money" he said. 

It is very wrong to imagine that we are highly trained agents, able to do things 
very skilfully. It's not like that. We .ire simply people who arc verj determined in 
what we do. That is why the police and army are afraid of us. 

Q: Do you use bombs? 

Dobor: No. We do not use forms of violence that can be twisted by the government. 
It the people heard that we use bombs, the government would do exactly what the 
United States does in Vietnam, and what the I ; rench did here in Algeria. They 
would put a few bombs in a movie house on a Saturday afternoon, when it id full 
of children. And the we would have the entire population running after us in 
streets. 

We choose very selective targets w hose meaning cannot be distorted by the 
government. 

Q: What is the meaning of the bank robberies? 

Dobor: We try to show the people that the big capitalists are robbers and that the 
govenment uses the army against the workers to stop strikes, even killing people, 
This helps the capitalists get more money. We go to get the money where they put 
it: in the banks. Tactically, we always characterize the bank actions as "getting the 
money back", and we do get a lot of it back. We also rob generals and politicians 
who are in the pay of the Americans. They are so tremendously corrupt that they 
cannot put their money into banks. They keep it at home - so we go there to get it. 

In one case we got $2.4 million cash. It was very funny: it was one of the 
biggest robberies ever made in Latin America, but instead of accusing us. as they 
always do. the government suppressed the story for six months because so many in 
the government had their hands in this money. They finally admitted that the 
robbery had happened, but only because it had become a "scandal" - a fairly large 
number of people had seen us do it. We had to take out a safe weighing 250 kilos, 
which required the use of a truck. 

Q: Are many people in the organization actually underground? 

Gabeira: Yes, those people who are actually sought by the police cannot have a 
job because they might be recognized. One such person is the leader of the VPR. 
Carlos Lamarca, who is the most wanted man in Brazil. But many members do 
have "cover" identities and lead a seemingly normal life. 

Q: How do you guard against infiltration by government spies? 

Dobor: First, we accept only people whom several members of the organization 
have known for at a tew years, or even before 1964. We try to take no chances. 
Although according to our intelligence section the Brazilian Army has trained 
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to this with light weapons that can be easily transported, so he can always escape 
with maximum speed without ever accepting open fighting. The urban guerrilla 
has no mission other than to attack and quickly withdraw . We would leave ourselves 
open to the most crushing defeats if we burdened ourselves with heavy weapons 
and w ith the tremendous weight of the ammunition necessary to use them, at the 
same time losing our precious gift of mobility. 

When our enemy lights against us with the cavalry, we arc at no disadvantage 
as long as we are mechanized. The automobile goes faster than the horse. Prom 
within the car. we also have the target of the mounted police, knocking him down 
with submachine gun and revolver fire or with Molotov cocktails and hand 
grenades. 

On the other hand, it is not so difficult for an urban guerrilla on foot to make 
a target of a policeman on horseback. Moreover, ropes across the street, marbles, 
and cork stoppers are ver\ efficient methods of making them both fall. The great 
disadvantage faced by the mounted policeman is that he presents the urban guerrilla 
with two excellent targets - the horse and its rider. 

Apart from being faster than the horseman, the helicopter has no better chance 
in pursuit. If the horse is too slow compared to the urban guerrilla's automobile, 
the helicopter is too fast. Moving at 200 kilometres an hour, it will never succeed 
in hitting from above a target that is lost among the crowds and street vehicles, nor 
can the helicopter land in public streets in order to capture someone. At the same 
lime, whenever it Hies too low. it will be excessively vulnerable to the fire of the 
urban guerrillas. 

Information 

The chances that the government has for discovering and destroying the 
urban guerrillas lessens as the power of the dictatorship's enemies becomes greater 
and more concentrated among the population. 

This concentration of the opponents of the dictatorship plays a very important 
role in providing information about the actions of the police and government 
officials, as well as hiding the activities of the guerrillas. The enemy ean also be 
thrown off with false information, which is worse for him because it is a tremendous 

waste. 

By whatever means, the sources of information at the disposal of the urban 
guerrilla are potentially better than those of the police. The enemy is observed by 
the people, but he does not know who among the people transmits information to 
the urban guerrillas. The military and the police are hated by the people for the 
injustices and violence they have committed, and this facilitates obtaining 
information which is damaging to the activities of government agents. 

Information, which is only a small segment of popular support, represents an 
extraordinary potential in the hands of the urban guerrilla. 

The creation of an intelligence service, with an organized structure, is a basic 
need for us. The urban guerrilla has to have vital information about the plans and 
movements of the enemy; where they are, how they move, the resources of their 
banking network, their means of communication, and the secret activities they 
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carry out. The reliable information passed on to the guerrillas represents a well- 
aimed blow at the dictatorship. The dictatorship has no way to defend itself in the 
face of an important leak which facilitates our destructive attacks. 

The enemy also wants to know what actions we are planning so he can destroy 
us or prevent us from acting. In this sense, the danger of betrayal is present, and the 
enemy encourages betrayal and infiltrates spies into the guerrilla organization. 
The urban guerrilla's technique against this enemy tactic is to denounce publicly 
the spies, traitors, informers and provocateurs. Since our struggle takes place among 
the people and depends on their sympathy - while the government has a bad 
reputation because of its brutality, corruption and incompetence - the informers, 
spies, traitors and the police come to be enemies of the people, without supporters, 
denounced to the urban guerrillas and. in many cases, properly punished. 

For his part, the urban guerrilla must not evade the duty - once he knows who 
the spy or informer is - of physically wiping him out. This is the proper method, 
approved by the people, and it minimizes considerably the incidence of infiltration 
or enemy spying. 

For complete success in the battle against spies and informers, it is essential to 
organize a counter-espionage or counter-intelligence service. Nevertheless, as far 
as information is concerned, it cannot all be reduced to a matter of knowing the 
enemy's moves and avoiding the infiltration of spies. Intelligence information 
must be broad - it must embrace everything, including the most insignificant 
material. There is a technique of obtaining information, and the urban guerrilla 
must master it. Following this technique, intelligence information is obtained 
naturally, as a part of the life of the people. 

The urban guerrilla, living in the midst of the population and moving about 
among them, must be attentive to all types of conversations and human relations, 
learning how to disguise his interest with great skill and judgment. 

In places where people work, study, and live, it is easy to collect all kinds ot 
information on payments, business, plans of all kinds, points of view, opinions, 
people's state of mind, trips, interior layout of buildings, offices and rooms, 
operations centers, etc. 

Observ ation, investigation, reconnaissance, and exploration of the terrain are 
also excellent sources of information. The urban guerrilla never goes anywhere 
absentmindedly and without revolutionary precaution, always on the alert lest 
something occurs, rives and ears open, senses alert, his memory is engraved with 
everything necessary, now or in the future, to the continued activity of the guerrilla 
fighter. 

Careful reading of the press with particular attention to the mass communication 
media, the research of accumulated data, the transmission of news and everything 
of note, a persistence in being informed and in informing others, all this makes up 
the intricate and immensely complicated question of information which gives the 
urban guerrilla a decisive advantage. 

Decisiveness 

It is not enough for the urban guerrilla to have in his favour surprise, speed. 
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Interview With Liberated Brazilian Political Prisoners 
Q: How did that happen? 

Dohor: The police had tortured a young girl very badly and she had told them 
where I could be found. Some 20 plainclothes police jumped me from behind. I 
managed to get off one shot at a policeman as I was being thrown dow n. 1 missed. 
I had a Luger and there are many problems with automatic pistols. The second shot 
didn't go off and they managed to take me alive. 
Q: How did you come to choose the urhan hattleground? 

Pezzutti: In the beginning our objective in the cities was to get money and arms 
- resources nccessai v to initiate rural guerrilla warfare. We didn't intend to begin 
the fight in the big cities yet But in l%8 to 1%9 we reali/ed that the urban 
actions themselves had a very good impact. They were very well received bv the 
workers and the students. 

So we started to engage in acts more directly linked to the immediate needs ol 
the workers. In the industrial city of Belo Horizonte in October 1968. workers in 
the metal industries and the banks were on strike. The police were arresting and 
attacking strikers who went back to the factory to agitate, and they were forcing 
the workers at the banks to continue work. So we decided to rob a government 
bank in Belo to symbolize the oppression of the workers and to show the power a 
small number could have by using the tactics of the guerrilla - surprise, 
organization, and a concentration of force. 

Nine of us went into the bank. In three minutes we had peacefully subdued the 
40 people inside, taken all the money, and distributed pamphlets explaining the 
reason for the action. There were troops near the bank and police cars passing in 
front every five minutes. But they never saw a thing. 

Q: How do you choose your actions? 

Dohor: We try to pick actions which speak for themselves. We have attacked 
supermarkets - especially American supermarkets - and distributed the food, 
inviting the people from thefovelos (shantytowns) to help themselves. And they 
do. Or we seize a truck w ith American canned food, such as Armour or Swift, take 
it to a slum, leave it there and write on it the American slogan. "What is good tor 
America is good for Brazil ?" Many people in the slums understand the joke. 

We follow one basic rule: we do not use violence that is not understood by the 
people. If the people don't understand it, the government can use it against us. 
This is why we must be gradual. For example, w e kidnap a company owner who 
docs not pay his wages, and force him to pay. What can the government say? We 
arc forcing the owner to abide by the law. This kind of action w ill never turn the 
people against us. After we leave food in the slums, the people don't give a damn 
for propaganda that savs we are bandits and murderers. On the other hand, the 
army always reacts against us in such a situation. By firing on workers, the army 
makes the people angry and brings them to the point of understanding action on 
yet another level - that is. action directed against the military. 

And the people, especially poor people, often do support us. Sometimes when 
militants have gotten into armed fights with the police, they have escaped into the 
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only way to get people out is to kidnap an important personality. We see nothing 
"unfair" in kidnapping "an innocent person", since the authorities arrest not only 
revolutionaries but many ordinary as well. Besides, as C arlos I amarca. the head of 
the V PR. has said, "A diplomat who can live with a dictatorship can live with us for 
three days. 

We have found that large numbers of people relate very positively to the 
IdpnappingS. When the American ambassador. Hlbrick. was kidnapped, the police 
received hundreds of anonymous phone calls saying he is here, he is there. And 
when the government, as one of the conditions of the release, was forced to broadcast 
our message on the official radio station, many small groups of people with 
transistor radios appeared on the street - it was a form of demonstration. 

Q: You have been able to capture many of your weapons from the 
government. How are you able to do this? 

Dobor: I can tell you about a raid on a military police barracks in which I 
participated. We had 12 people and we staged the raid at ten o'clock at night. We 
put out people as sentinels; they pretended they had come to find some girls to 
bring into the barracks for the soldiers. Our people went inside. I was directing the 
outside part. I had a walkie-talkie. They had a second one inside, so that if the) 
had problems we could give them help. We usually take no chances: we have a lot 
of arms. 

On this raid we had two cars and a small truck that we sent. There was no 
resistance. We caught everybody sleeping. We didn't even have to lake their arms. 
They were very scared since they were victims of the government propaganda 
which sa\ s u e like to kill and slaughter the poor soldiers. They were so happy that 
We were not killing them that they actually helped us gather up the rifles and 
machine guns and hand grenades and load them in the truck. It look 20 minutes. A 
lot of people watched the action, but nobody called the police. From the car w here 
I was sitting. I saw some MPs coming. I signalled the others with the walkie-talkie, 
and they took the MPs prisoner the minute they came in. They had no chance to 
run and they didn't try any heroics. They knew that when a police headquarters is 
attacked it is the revolutionaries, and they were afraid. 

In fact, during several actions we have had a police car pass right by. They 
don't stop because they know if they do they may be killed. They know it is a 
political action, and they don't understand what it is about They usually don't 
even radio in for help, because if they did they would later have to explain why 
the) didn't stop. 

This barracks raid was one of the longest actions we have done. Usually our 
actions in banks last three or four minutes. Grabbing the Japanese consul took 
about 40 seconds. 

Q: How is an action planned? 

Dobor: The actions are usually very simple. We prepare them very carefully, usually 
for two or three weeks. Everyone is perfectly acquainted with the terrain and the 
habits of the police in the vicinity. We plan everything well because we don't want to 
fire a shot. In the VPR we have never Bred a shot, except when I was captured. 
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knowledge of the terrain, and information. He must also demonstrate his command 
of any situation and a capacity for decisiveness, without which all other advantages 
will prove to be useless. 

It is impossible to carry out any action, however well-planned, if the urban 
guerrilla turns out to be indecisive, uncertain, irresolute. Even an action successfully 
begun can end in defeat if command of the situation and the capacity for decision 
falter in the middle of the execution of the plan. When this command of the 
situation and a capacity for decision are absent, the void is filled with hesitation 
and terror. The enemy takes advantage of this failure and is able to liquidate us. 

The secret of the success of any operation, simple or complex. cas\ or difficult, 
is to rely on determined men. Strictly speaking, there are no simple operations: all 
must be carried out with the same care taken in the most difficult, beginning with 
the choice of the human elements - which means relying on leadership and the 
capacity for decision in even situation. 

One can see ahead of time whether an action will be successful or not by the 
way its participants act during the preparatory period. Those who fall behind, who 
fail to make designated contacts, are easily confused, forget things, fail to complete 
the basic tasks of the work, possibly are indecisive men and can be a danger. It is 
heller not to include them. 

Decisiveness means to put into practice the plan that has been dev ised with 
determination, with audacity, and with an absolute firmness. It takes only one 
person who hesitates to lose all. 

Objectives Of The Guerrilla's Actions 

With his tactics developed and established, the urban guerrilla trains himself 
in methods of action leading to attack, and, in Brazil, has the following objectives: 

1. To threaten the triangle within which the Brazilian state and North 
American domination arc maintained, a triangle whose points are Rio. 
Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. and whose base is the axis Rio - San 
Paulo, where the giant industrial, financial, economic, political, cultural, 
military, and police complex that holds the decisive power of the country 
is located. 

2. To weaken the local militia and the security sy stems of the dictatorship, 
given the fact that we are attacking and the gorillas defending, which 
means catching the government in a defensive position with its troops 
immobilized in the defense of the entire complex of national maintenance, 
with its ever-present fears of an attack on its strategic nerve centers, and 
without ever knowing w here, how or when the attack will come. 

3. To attack every area with many different aimed groups, small in size, 
each self-contained and operating independently, to disperse the 
government forces in their pursuit of a thoroughly fragmented 
organization, instead of offering the dictatorship the opportunity to 
concentrate its forces in the destruction of one tightly organized system 
operating throughout the country. 
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4. To give proof of its combativeness. decision, firmness, determination, 
and persistence in the attack on the military dictatorship, in order to 
allow all rebels to follow in our example and to fight with urban guerrilla 
tactics. Meanwhile, the government with all of its problems, incapable ol 
halting guerrilla actions w ithin the cities, will lose time and suffer endless 
attrition, and will finally be forced to pull back its repressive forces in 
order to mount guard over all the banks, industries, armouries, military 
barracks, prisons, public offices, radio and television stations. North 
American linns, gas storage tanks, oil refineries, ships, airplanes, ports, 
airports, hospitals, health centers, blood banks, stores, garages, embassies, 
residences of high-ranking members of the regime such as ministers and 
generals, police stations, official organizations, etc. 

5. To increase urban guerrilla actions gradually into an endless number 
of surprise raids, such that the government cannot leave the urban area to 
pursue guerrillas in the rural interior without running the risk ol abandoning 
the cities and permitting rebellion to increase on the coast as well as the 
interior of the country. 

6. To force the Army and the pol ice, their commanders and their assistants, 
to give up the relative comfort and tranquility of their barracks and their 
usual rest, for a state of fear and growing tension in the expectation of 
attack, or in a search for trails which vanish without a trace. 

7. To avoid open battle and decisive combat with the government, 
limiting the struggle to brief, rapid attacks with lightning results. 

8. To insure for the urban guerrilla a maximum freedom of movement and 
of action, without ever relinquishing the use of armed action, remaining 
firmly oriented towards helping the formation of rural guerrilla warfare 
and supporting the construction of a revolutionary army for national 
liberation. 

On The Types And Nature Of 
Missions For The Urban Guerrilla 

In order to achieve the objectives previously listed, the urban guerrilla is 
obliged, in his tactics, to follow missions whose nature is as different or diversified 
as possible. The urban guerrilla does not arbitrarily choose this or that mission. 
Some actions arc simple; others are complicated. The inexperienced guerrilla 
must be gradually introduced into actions and operations which run from the 
simple to the complex. He begins with small missions and tasks until he becomes 
completely experienced. 

Before any action, the urban guerrilla must think of the methods and the 
personnel at his disposal to carry out the mission. Operations and actions that 
demand the urban guerrilla s technical preparation cannot be carried out by 
someone who lacks the technical skill. With these precautions, the missions which 
the urban guerrilla can undertake are the following: 
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Interview With Liberated 
Brazilian Pnlitical Prisoners 

This interview was conducted in Algeria in J 970 following the release of 44 
guerrillas in exchange for the kidnapped West Herman ambassador. This action 
was carried out by a joint commando of the ALN and VPR. The four freed 
revolutionaries interviewed are: hidislaw Dohor(VPR); Carlos Eduardo l leurv 
(ALN); Fernando Nagle Gaheira (MRS); and Angelo Pezzutti. 

Q: There has been a great deal of publicity in the United States about 
the kidnapping of diplomats who are then traded for political 
prisoners. Can you describe how one of these kidnappings was 
accomplished? 

Dobor: The kidnapping of the Japanese consul was really rather funny. On one 
side of the place where we seized him is the federal police headquarters: on the 
other, less than 100 yards away, is the headquarters of the civil police; on the third 
side is the district police station; and only 50 yards away is the state security 
agency ! Militarily this type of action is usually very simple. He was in his car with 
a chauffeur. One person in a Volkswagen began to swerve about the road as if his 
car were out of control, and he motioned to the ambassador's chauffeur to stop, 
which of course he did because he didn't want to ram into the VW. Six of our 
people stepped in at this point. I was on the corner and explained to the 
ambassador's chauffeur that he should remain calm. Two people then took the 
consul and put him into a car and drove away. 

There was also a second car. We always have one main car and one security 
car. Both cars have firing teams and if there is any police intervention we try to get 
the police car in the middle between the two. That's what happened in tins case A 
few kilometres away, the police managed to find us. seemingly by coincidence. 
They took a look at our car. The car behind blocked them; we turned to the left and 
the police just went straight. They didn't want any trouble. 

Q: Why did you choose kidnapping as a tactic? 

Gaheira: In Brazil the only 56 
way to get a person out of jail 
is through kidnapping. We have 
about 500 revolutionaries in 
jail. The judicial system is very 
closely linked to those 
responsible for the repression. 
When we go before the judges, 
we know they will condemn us 
to about 20 years in jail. It is 
not possible to contact a lawyer 

or to make a defense. So the Brazilian poUtical prisoners circa October 
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Questions Of Organization 

the act of calling itself such. To be the vanguard it is nccessarv to act and 
accumulate a com facing revolutionary practice, since action alone makes 
the vanguard. 

4. Our principal activit) is not to construct a party, but to initiate 
revolutionary action. 

5. What is fundamental in a revolutionary organization is not to hold 
unproductive meetings about general and bureaucratic themes, but rather 
to dedicate oneself systematically to planning and executing even the 
smallest revolutionary activity. 

6. The decisiv e propelling element in the functioning of a revolutionary 
organization is the capacity for initiative of the revolutionary groups. No 
command has the authority to impede any initiative of the revolutionary 
groups. 

7. We do not have a separate political and military policy with the military 
policy subordinate to the political policy. Our policy is a unique 
revolutionary policy which contains both military and political aspects. 

8. The guerrilla is not the armed wing of a party or political organization. 
The guerrilla is both the political and military command of the revolution. 

9. What determines the emergence and growth of political leadership is 
the practice of revolutionary action, its success and consequence, and 
the definitive, constant, direct, and personal participation of leaders in 
the execution of these actions. 

10. There is no political leadership without sacrifice and direct 
participation in revolutionary action. Political leaders have neither merit 
nor recognition because of their office or position in the hierarchy. Office 
has no value. In a revolutionary organization there are only missions and 
tasks to complete. 

1 1. The duty of every revolutionary is to make the rev olution. 

12. We ask license of no one to perform revolutionary actions. 

13. We have a commitment only to the revolution. 

14. The limits of our revolutionary organization are those of our influence 
and revolutionary capacity. 

15. The most fundamental obligation of our revolutionary organization 
is to maintain the strictest vigilance against the class enemy and in 
particular against the police. Informers, spies and traitors within 
revolutionary organizations should exemplarily. 

16. Our basic principle in matters of security is that everyone should only 
know that which relates to his own work. Without this, it is impossible to 
guarantee the clandestine functioning of the revolutionary organization. 

Carlos Marighella 
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1 . assaults 

2. raids and penetrations 

3. occupations 

4. ambushes 

5. street tactics 

6. strikes and work stoppages 

7. desertions, diversions, seizures, expropriation of 
weapons, ammunition and explosives 

8. liberation of prisoners 

9. executions 

10. kidnappings 

1 1 . sabotage 

1 2. terrorism 

13. armed propaganda 

14. w ar of nerves 

Assaults 

Assaults are the armed attacks which we make to expropriate funds, liberate 
prisoners, capture explosives, submachine guns, and other types of weapons and 
ammunition. 

Yssaults can take place in broad daylight or at night. 

Daytime assaults are made when the objective cannot be achieved at anv 
other hour, such as the transport of money by banks, which is not done at night. 

Night assault is usually the most advantageous for the guerrilla. The ideal is 
for all assaults to lake place at night, w hen conditions for a surprise attack are most 
favourable and the darkness facilitates escape and hides the identity of the 
participants. The urban guerrilla must prepare himself, nevertheless, to act under 
all conditions, daytime as well as night. 

The most vulnerable targets for assaults are the follow ing: 

1. credit establishments 

2. commercial and industrial enterprises, including plants 
for the manufacture of vv capons and explosiv es 

3. military establishments 

4. commissaries and police stations 

5. jails 

6. government property 

7. mass communications media 

8. North American firms and properties 

c ). government vehicles, including military and police vehicles, trucks, 
armoured vehicles, money carriers, trains, ships, and airplanes 

The assaults on businesses use the same tactics, because in every case the 
buildings represent a fixed target. Assaults on buildings are planned as guerrilla 
operations, varied according to whether they are against banks, a commercial 
enterprise, industries, military bases, commissaries, prisons, radio stations, 
warehouses for foreign firms, etc. 
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The assault on vehicles - money-carriers, armoured vehicles, trains, ships, 
airplanes - arc of another nature, since they are moving targets. The nature of the 
operation varies according to the situation and the circumstances - that is, whether 
the vehicle is stationary or moving. Armoured cars, including military vehicles, 
arc not immune to mines. Roadblocks, traps, ruses, interception by other vehicles, 
Molotov cocktails, shooting with heavy weapons, are efficient methods ol 
assaulting vehicles. Heavy vehicles, grounded airplanes and anchored ships can 
be seized and their crew s and guards overcome. Airplanes in flight can be hijacked 
by guerrilla action or by one person. Ships and trains in motion can be assaulted or 
captured by guerrilla operations in order to obtain weapons and ammunition or to 
prevent troop movements. 

The Bank Assault As Popular Model 

The most popular mission is the bank assault. In Brazil, the urban guerrillas 
have begun a type of organized assault on the banks as a guerrilla operation. 
Today, this type of assault is widcl\ used, and has served as a sort of preliminary 
test for the urban guerrilla in his training in the tactics of urban guerrilla warfare. 
Important innovations in the tactics of assaulting banks have developed, 
guaranteeing escape, the withdrawal of money, and the anonymity of those 
involved. Among these innovations, we cite the shooting of tires of cars to prevent 
pursuit, locking people in the bank bathroom, making them sit on the floor, 
immobilizing the bank guards and taking their weapons, forcing someone to open 
the safe or the strong box, and using disguises. 

Attempts to install bank alarms, to use guards or electronic detection devices 
prove fruitless when the assault is political and is carried out according to urban 
guerrilla warfare techniques. This guerrilla method uses new techniques to meet 
the enemy's tactical changes, has access to firepower that is growing every day. 
becomes increasingly more experienced and more confident, and uses a larger 
number of guerrillas every time: all to guarantee the success of operations planned 
down to the last detail. 

The bank assault is a typical expropriation. But, as is true with any kind of 
armed expropriatory action, the guerrilla is handicapped by a two-fold competition: 

1. competition from the outlaw. 

2. competition from the right-wing counter-revolutionary. 

This competition produces confusion, which is reflected in the people's 
uncertainty. It is up to the urban guerrilla to prevent this from happening, and to 
accomplish this he must use two methods: 

1. 11c must avoid the outlaw's technique, which is one of unnecessary 
violence and the expropriation of ^uk\s and possessions belonging to 
the people. 

2. He must use the assault for propaganda purposes at the very moment it 
is taking place, and later distribute material, leaflets - every possible 
means of explaining the objectives and the principles of the urban 
guerrillas, as expropriator of the government and the ruling elite. 
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command is tied to the regional command through the communications 
network. 

4. Small autonomous organizations and individual revolutionary 
militants, or free shooters, may enter our organization w ith entire freedom 
of action and tactical liberty if they accept, defend, and fulfill without 
reservation our strategic and tactical principles. 

5. The backbone of our organization is formed by the revolutionary 
groups, which are characterized by their initiative and combativeness. 
The revolutionary groups have the right to reject anyone who. in the 
name of the command, impedes the revolutionary initiative of the groups 
based on the principles and tactics of our organization. 

6. In our organization there is no complex chain of command, in order to 
allow simplicity of functioning, rapidity of action, mobility, and the 
group's capacity for initiative. Neither do w e have any type of official as 
in traditional organizations: everything is based on the application ol 
our principles and on the revolutionaries' capacit) for initiative. 

7. Leadership in our organization, and in the coordination and command 
groups in particular, is very simple and is always based upon a small 
number of comrades who. in order to merit confidence, distinguish 
themselves in the most hazardous and responsible actions by their capacity 
for initiative and their intransigence in the defense and application of the 
revolutionary principles to which we are committed. 

A New Experiment In Revolutionary 
Organization And Leadership 

This form of revolutionary organization is a new experience for the Brazilian 
revolutionary movement. Thus, there exist new problems concerning the national 
and global functioning of our organization which w ill only be resolved after we 
advance further in the execution of guerrilla tactics and operations. Autonomy 
and freedom of political and revolutionary action are necessary and even 
indispensable to the functioning of the local organization, although revolutionary 
leadership should never be spontaneous, l eadership is the direct result ol mobile 
strategic and tactical actions of a broad kind, together with the greatest volume of 
efficient and technically capable firepower. 

Our Principles Of Organization 

1. The basic principle of our revolutionary organization is to wage 
guerrilla warfare and to make the organization an instrument of the 
political policy which follows from this Strategy. 

2. For an organization to be revolutionary it should permanently exercise 
the practice of revolution, it should never relinquish its strategic 
conception, its ideological and organizational principles, or its discipline. 

3. A revolutionarv organization is not converted into the vanguard by 
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individual and collective support in the city, and. especially, in the countryside. 
Houses, addresses, hiding places, financial resources, supplies, and information: 
such are the needs of the support network whose formation merits the special 
attention of revolutionaries. 

Characteristics Of Our Organization 

Due to changes and new developments, the structure of our organization has 
evolved to its present form, with the following fundamental features: 

L. We have a strategic command in which the problems of rural guerrilla 
warfare are related to secret strategic affairs and to the control of combat 
training centers. 

2. We have mobile units, such as the strategic task force and tactical 
armed group. These units are subordinate to the strategic command 
concerned with the rural guerrilla and they have no fixed place of 
operation, working wherever the strategic command decides. 

3. In each large important urban area we have regional coordinators. 
Regional coordinators maintain the infrastructure for armed struggle and 
are responsible for the urban guerrilla. They create the firepower necessary 
for the urban guerrilla and promote the functioning of the three fronts of 
activity: the guerrilla front: the mass front: and the support network. 
Regional commands, if necessary, should be able to complement the 
infrastructure of the armed struggle and intensify the urban guerrilla 
warfare. The regional command does not establish permanent contact 
with any mobile unit subordinate to the strategic command, in order to 
avoid everyone knowing -everyone and everything. The strategic 




Guerrillas of the Real IRA training in the countryside. 
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Raids And Penetrations 

Raids and penetrations are rapid attacks on establishments located in 
neighbourhoods, or even in the center of the city, such as small military units, 
commissaries, hospitals, to cause trouble, seize weapons, punish and terrorize the 
enemy, take reprisals, or to rescue wounded prisoners or those hospitalized under 
police guard. 

Raids and penetrations are also made on garages and depots to destroy vehicles 
and damage installations, especially if they are North American firms and property. 

When they take place on certain stretches of highway or in certain distant 
neighbourhoods, these raids can serve to force the enemy to move great numbers 
of troops, a totally useless effort since when they get there they will find nobody 
to fight. 

When they are carried out on certain houses, offices, archives or public offices, 
their purpose is to capture or search for secret papers and documents with which to 
denounce deals, compromises and the corruption of men in government, their 
dirty deals and criminal transactions. 

Raids and penetrations are most effective if they are carried out at night. 

Occupations 

( Occupations are a t\pe of attack carried out when the urban guerrilla stations 
himself in specific establishments and locations, for a temporary action against 
the enemy or for some propaganda purpose. 

The occupation of factories and schools during strikes, or at other times, is a 
method of protest or of distracting the enemy's attention. 

The occupation of radio stations is for propaganda purposes. 
Occupation is a highly effective model lor action but. in order to prevent 
losses and material damage to our forces, it is always a good idea to plan on the 

possibility of a forced withdrawal. It 
must always be meticulously planned, 
and carried out at the opportune 
moment. 

Occupations always have a time 
limit, and the swifter they are completed, 
the better. 



Ambush 

Ambushes are attacks, typified by 
surprise, when the enemy is trapped on a 
road or when he makes a police net 
surrounding a house or estate. A false 
alarm can bring the enemy to the spot, 
where he falls into a trap. 

The principle object of the ambush 
is to capture enemy weapons and to 
punish him with death. 
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Ambushes to halt passenger trains are for propaganda purposes, and, when 
they are troop trains, the object is to annihilate the enemy and seize his weapons. 

The urban guerrilla sniper is the kind of fighter specially suited for ambush, 
because he can hide easily in the irregularities of the terrain, on the roofs and the 
tops of buildings and apartments under construction. From windows and dark 
places, he can take careful aim at his chosen target. 

Ambush has devastating effects on the enemy, leaving him unnerved, insecure 
and fearful. 

Street Tactics 

Street tactics arc used to fight the enemy in the streets, utilizing the 
participation of the population against him. 

In 1%8, the Brazilian students used excellent street tactics against police 
troops, such as marching down streets against traffic and using slingshots and 
marbles against mounted police. 

Other street tactics consist of constructing barricades; pulling up paving blocks 
and hurling them at the police; throwing bottles, bricks, paperweights and other 
projectiles at the police from the top of office and apartment buildings; using 
buildings and other structures tor escape, for hiding and for supporting surprise 
attacks. 

It is equally necessary to know how to respond to enemy tactics. When the 
police troops come wearing helmets to protect them against Hying objects, we 
have to divide ourselves into two teams - one to attack the enemy from the front, 
the other to attack him in the rear - withdrawing one as the other goes into action 
to prevent the first from being struck by projectiles hurled by the second. 

By the same token, it is important to know how to respond to the police net. 
When the police designate certain of their men to go into the crowd and arrest a 
demonstrator, a larger group of urban 
guerrillas must surround the police group, 
disarming and beating them and at the 
same time allowing the prisoner to escape. 
This urban guerrilla operation is called the 
net within a net. 

When the police net is formed at a 
school building, a factory, a place where 
demonstrators gather, or some other point, 
the urban guerrilla must not give up or 
allow himself to be taken by surprise. To 
make his net effective, the enemy is 
obliged to transport his troops in vehicles 
and special cars to occupy strategic points 
in the streets, in order to invade the 
building or chosen locale. 

The urban guerrilla, for his pail, must Student demons nut Um ( 1968) in Rio 
never clear a building or an area and meet de Janerio being attacked by police. 
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terrorist revolutionary acts, sabotage, and armed anti-imperialist actions of all 
types; agitation produced by armed groups who paint walls, distribute leaflets, 
hold flash meetings, and operate the clandestine anti-dictatorial press. The guerrilla 
front results from the formation of an infrastructure based on the production of the 
arms and materiel necessary for war. This infrastructure, together with captured 
arms and explosives, is one of the decisive factors in changing both the nature of 
the revolutionary movement and its organization. A guerrilla front which is 
constantly growing should go as far as a scorched-earth policy in order to assail 
the dictatorship and divert a good part of the forces of repression, thus preventing 
them from pursuing the guerrilla. In whatever pari of the country, local activity 
should count on the existence of the guerrilla front and direct its efforts to forming 
local revolutionary organizations. 



The Mass Front 

The mass front, led by the student movement, has played an unprecedented 
role in the struggle against the dictatorships. Occupations, demonstrations, protests, 
strikes, the fight against censorship, the capture of police and their exchange for 
political prisoners, all constitute elevated forms of mass struggle. Continued activity 
by local revolutionary groups among workers, peasants, and exploited sectors of 
the population will signify a great advance in the anti-dictatorial struggle. The 
role of students and priests has been important in terms of showing that the Brazilian 
middle class repudiates the dictatorship and constitutes one of the most combative 
forces in the present revolutionary process. 

The mass front requires the organization of revolutionary groups both in 
places of work and study in the city and in rural areas. Besides this, it is necessary 
to give the mass front reasonable firepower. Mass movement activities should be 
armed activities, and an infrastructure identical to that of the guerrilla front should 
be mounted in the mass front. Above all. we should construct an infrastructure 
among the peasantry, given the pressing need for radicalizing the rural struggle. 
However, we should not confuse "mass front" with "mass work." The mass front is 
the edge of the struggle, an action front on an elevated level leading to armed 
struggle. Mass work involves the infiltration of the masses and the creation of 
consciousness and demands 
through the cultural media. 
Revolutionaries should neither 
deprecate these means nor 
confuse them with the mass front. 



The Support Network 

The support network is the 
great logistics front behind the 
Brazilian revolution and 
guerrilla warfare. Here too, 
revolutionary support groups are 
necessary as centers of 




A young Marighellii talks to a Brazilian worker. 
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In our organization a change occurred when the guerrilla training center began to 
produce results, so that we were able to provide some groups for strategic and 
tactical tasks and to reinforce local activity. Our primary preoccupation with the 
training center and with better selecting personnel should produce results. This 
may bring about a change in the quality of our revolutionai \ organization and in 
the form and content of guerrilla operations and tactics, as well as in local activities. 

The Emergence Of Mobile Units 

Another change in our organization resulted in the appearance of two mobile 
units: the strategic task force and armed tactical group. The task force and the 
armed tactical group have developed essential activities, independent of each 
other and with scarcely a link between them. The armed tactical group was a great 
support for the strategic group. It considerably increased the lattcrs firepow er, 
effected important operations against enemy positions, and with its notable 
experience and capacity for action will permit in the immediate future the launching 
of an open struggle against the dictatorship in the strategic area-the countr\side. 

The armed tactical group represents w ith special relevance in our organization 
the shift from a situation w here we had nothing and no firepower to a situation in 
which we have reasonable firepower: a most important qualitative change. This 
alone is evidence that we have progressed in revolutionary terms. The armed 
tactical group is a special instrument to be used in the most complex operations 
which need the greatest firepower. The management of this firepow er requires 
more specialized and technical knowledge, which will condition and mold the 
armed tactical group into a special instrument. For this reason, the armed tactical 
group should not be confused with less technically prepared revolutionary groups, 
which lack firepower and thus the means to carry out operations. The sources of 
recruitment for the armed tactical group are the most decisive and determined 
independent revolutionaries and those experienced militants who opt lor transfer 
to the armed tactical group and accept the demands of that change -in-their situation. 

The Emergence Of The Three Fronts 

As far as the activity of the local revolutionary groups is concerned, the new 
factor whose emergence caused the most decisive change in our organization was 
the appearance in 1968 of three fronts of activity against the dictatorship: the 
guerrilla front; the mass front; and the support network. These three fronts are 
typical of local activity throughout the country. Nevertheless, the characteristic of 
the revolutionary movement is that it develops unevenly, with the result that in 
some parts of the, country one of these fronts disappears or develops more than the 
others. The next objective, w ith reference to local activity, is to ensure that the 
three fronts develop in all parts of the country and that their effects are as forceful 
as possible. The combination of the three fronts should result in the intensification 
of urban guerrilla warfare. 

The Guerrilla Front 

The guerrilla front is characterized by: the capture of arms and explosives. 
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in it without first knowing its exits, the way to break an encirclement, the strategic 
points that the police must occupy, and the roads that inevitably lead into the net, 
and he must hold other strategic points from which to strike at the enemy. 

The roads followed by police vehicles must be mined at key points along the 
way and at forced roadblocks. When the mines explode, the vehicles will be 
knocked into the air. The police will be caught in the trap and w ill suffer losses and 
he victims of an ambush. The net must be broken by escape routes which are 
unknow n to the police. The rigorous planning of a withdrawal is the best way to 
frustrate any encircling effort on the part of the enemy. 

When there is no possibility of an escape plan, the urban guerrilla must not 
hold meetings, gatherings or do anything, since to do so will prevent him from 
breaking through the net which the enemy will surely try to throw around him. 

Street tactics have revealed a new type of urban guerrilla who participates in 
mass protests. This is the type we designate as the "urban guerrilla demonstrator", 
who joins the crowds and participates in marches with specific and definite aims 
in mind. The urban guerrilla demonstrator must initiate the "net within the net", 
ransacking government vehicles, official cars and police vehicles before turning 
them over or setting fire to them, to see if any of them have money or weapons. 

Snipers are very good for mass demonstrations, and along with the urban 
guerrilla demonstrator can play a valuable role. 

Hidden at strategic points, the snipers have complete success using shotguns 
or submachine guns, which can easily cause losses among the enemy. 

Strikes And Work Interruptions 

The strike is a model of action employed by the urban guerrilla in work 
centers and schools to damage the enemy by stopping work and study activities. 
Because it is one of the weapons most feared by the exploiters and oppressors, the 
enemy uses tremendous firepower and incredible violence against it. The strikers 
are taken to prison, suffer beatings, and many of them wind up killed. 

The urban guerrilla must prepare the strike in such a way as to leave no track 
or clue that can identify the leaders of such an action. A strike is successful w hen 
it is organized by a small group, if it is carefully prepared in secret using the most 
clandestine methods. 

Weapons, ammunition. Molotov cocktails, homemade weapons of destruction 
and attack, all of these must be supplied beforehand in order to meet the enemy. So 
that the action can do the greatest possible amount of damage, it is a good idea to 
study and put into effeet a sabotage plan. 

Strikes and study interruptions, although they are of brief duration, cause 




Two military assault weapons: the Russian armour piercing 
AN-94 assault rifle anil the U.S. ( 'oil M4 with grenade launcher 
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severe damage to the enemy. It is enough tor them to erop up at different locations 
and in differing sections of the same area, disrupting daily life, occurring endlessly, 
one after the other, in true guerrilla fashion. 

In strikes or in simple work interruptions, the urban guerrilla has recourse to 
the occupation or penetration of the site, or he can simply make a raid. In that case, 
his objective is to take captives, to capture prisoners, or to capture enemy agents 
and propose an exchange lor arrested strikers. 

In certain cases, strikes and brief work interruptions can offer an excellent 
opportunity for preparing ambushes or traps, whose aim is the physical destruction 
of the police. 

The basic fact is that the enemy suiters losses as well as material and moral 
damage, and is weakened by the action. 

Desertions, Diversions, Seizures, 
Expropriation Of Ammunition And Explosives 

Desertion and the diversion of weapons are actions carried out in military 
bases, ships, military hospitals, etc. The urban guerrilla soldier or officer must 
desert at the most opportune moment with modern weapons and ammunition, to 
hand them over to the guerrillas. 

One of the most opportune moments is when the urban guerrilla soldier is 
called upon to pursue his guerrilla comrades outside the military base. Instead of 
following the orders of the gorillas* the military urban guerrilla must join the 
ranks of the revolutionaries by handing over the weapons and ammunition he 
carries, or the military vehicle he operates. 

The advantage of this method is that the rebels receive weapons and 
ammunition from the army, navy, air force, military police, civilian guard or the 
police without any great work, since it reaches their hands by government 
transportation. 

Other opportunities may occur in the barracks, and the military urban guerrilla 
must always be alert to this. In case of carelessness on the part of commanders or in 
other favourable conditions - such as bureaucratic attitudes or the relaxation of 
discipline on the part of lieutenants or other internal personnel - the military urban 
guerrilla must no longer wail but must try to inform the guerrillas and desert with 
as large a supply of weapons as possible. 

With information from and participation of the miltary, urban guerrilla 
raids on barracks and other military establishments for the purpose 
of capturing arms can be organized. 

When there is no possibility of 
deserting with weapons and 
ammunition, the military 
urban guerrilla must 
engage in sabotage, 
starting fires and 
explosions in munitions 
d u mps. The M60 is a portable heavy machinegun used by the U.S. military. 
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Our organization was formed to apply a practical revolutionary policy with 
guerrilla warfare as its strategy. The principles of the organization should not be 
confused with those of the traditional political organizations of the Brazilian I eft 
whose functions seem to include only establishing a meeting place lor elaborating 
documents and occasionally conducting more or less bureaucratic tasks, dictated 
by the leadership and never put into practice. 

The functioning of our organization, on the contrary, is based on freeing 
action in the revolutionary struggle, thus emphasizing the initiative taken by the 
groups that constitute our base. The small initial group of combatants is oriented 
toward construction of an infrastructure that w ill permit action, instead of worrying 
about building a hierarchical structure through meetings of delegates or the calling 
together of leaders of the old conventional parties. 

The Initial Structure Of Our Organization 

Given these premises, our organization emerged, based upon a strategic and 
tactical sector which was dedicated to conducting secret work in the strategic area 
of guerrilla operations and initiating the clandestine formation of a guerrilla 
training center. This branch of our organization is mobile in character, since it 
functions in accord with the strategic interests and immediate tactics of the guerrilla 
and is subject to dismantling operations. 

Our organization consists of this sector and of local revolutionary groups of 
two types: 

1. groups derived from the transformation of old conventional 
organizations into revolutionary groups; 

2. unconventional groups, freed of party bonds, which have opted for our 
principles and reinforced our ranks. 

Uniting the existing groups is the urban organization, broadened by other 
groups which have appeared with the advance of the movement. At the same time, 
in various parts of the country, small autonomous organizations and some sectors 
of revolutionary activists, including clerics and independent revolutionaries, have 
integrated into our organization. 

Changes Produced By The Formation Of Special 
Groups And The Importance Of Perfecting These Groups 

Our organizational concept is neither static nor dogmatic, in accordance with 
Marxist-Leninist theory which holds that no organization exists in the abstract, 
but that, rather, organization alw ay s serves a political purpose. In our judgment, 
qualitative changes in the revolutionary movement must induce qualitative 
changes in the revolutionary organization. As the revolutionary movement 
advances, changes are introduced into the revolutionary organization. In turn, 
certain changes in the organization's staff w ill influence the mo\ email's progress. 
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4. In no event should the Brazilian guerrilla defend areas, territories, 
regions, or an) base or fixed position. It we were to do such, we would 
permit the enemy to concentrate its forces in campaigns of annihilation 
against known and vulnerable targets. 

5. The Brazilian rural guerrilla should always be mobile. Similarly, the 
urban guerrilla ought to be extremclv mobile and never stage an 
occupation without meticulously organizing a retreat. Revolutionary 
warfare in Brazil is a war of movement, whatever the circumstances. 

6. The guerrilla plays the principal strategic role in revolutionary w ai I arc. 
and its political objective is the formation of a revolutionary army of 
national liberation and the seizure of power. In the revolutionary struggle 
we must avoid the distortion of this political objective and prevent the 
guerrilla, urban or rural, from transforming itself into an instrument of 
banditry, or unifying with bandits or employing their methods. 

Organizational Strategy 

1. The continental size of the country, the varying strategic importance 
of its areas, and the principle of diversity of revolutionary aetion combine 
with other factors to determine the existence or emergence of multiple 
revolutionary centres with regional coordination. Such revolutionary 
centres will dedicate themselves to implementing a guerrilla infrastructure 
to unleash the revolutionary struggle and dispose freely of political and 
tactical action at the regional level. 

2. The strategic direction and global tactics of our organization - i.e.. the 
unified political and military direction - will not emerge at once. Such 
leadership is formed through a permanent process in which armed struggle 
assumes the fundamental form of guerrilla warfare, going from the strategic 
field to the tactical and vice v ersa, until affirming itself in a group of men 
and women identified w ith revolutionary action and capable of carrying 
it to its ultimate consequences. 

3. The revolutionary unity of our organization exists in terms of the 
strategic, tactical, and organic principles that we have adopted and not in 
terms of names and personalities. It is the identity of ideology, theory, 
and practice which will ensure that unconnected revolutionaries in 
various parts of the country will perform acts that will identify them as 
belonging to the same organization. 

Cail os Marighella 

(Sonn e: "Teoria y Accion Revolucionarias", Curios Marighella Editorial 
Diogenes, Cuernavaca, Mexico, 1971.) 
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This technique of deserting w ith weapons and of raiding and sabotaging the 
militarv centers is the best way of wearing out and demoralizing the enemy and 
leaving them confused. 

The urban guerrilla's purpose in disarming an individual enemy is to capture 
his weapons. These weapons are usually in the hands of sentinels or others whose 
task is guard duty. 

The capture of weapons may be accomplished by v iolent means or by 
cleverness and tricks or traps. When the enemy is disarmed, he must be searched 
for weapons other than those already taken from him. If we are careless, he can use 
the weapons that were not sei/ed to shoot the urban guerrilla. 

The seizure of weapons is an efficient method of acquiring submachine guns, 
the urban guerrilla's most important weapon. When we carry out small operations 
or actions to seize weapons and ammunition, the materiel captured may be for 
personal use or for armaments and supplies for the firing teams. 

The necessity to provide firepower for the urban guerrillas is so great that, in 
order to take off from the zero point, we often have to purchase one weapon, dived 
or capture a single gun. The basic point is to begin, and to begin with a spirit of 
decisiveness and boldness. The possession of a single submachine gun multiplies 
our forces. 

In a bank assault, we must be careful to seize the weapons of the bank guard. 
The rest of the weapons will be found with the treasurer, the bank tellers or the 
manager, and must also be seized. 

Quite often, we succeed in capturing weapons in police stations, as a result of 
raids. 

The expropriation of weapons, ammunition and explosives is the urban 
guerrilla's goal in assaulting commercial businesses, industries and quarries. 

Liberation Of Prisoners 

The liberation of prisoners is an armed action designed to free jailed urban 
guerrillas. In daily struggle against the enemy, the urban guerrilla is subject to 
arrest, and can be sentenced to unlimited years in jail. This does not mean that the 
battle ends here. For the guerrilla, his experience is deepened by prison, and 
struggle continues even in the dungeons where he is held. 

The imprisoned guerrilla views the prisons of the enemy as a terrain which he 
must dominate and understand in order to free himself by a guerrilla operation. 
There is no jail, either on an island, in a city penitentiary, or on a farm, that is 
impregnable to the slyness, cleverness and firepower of the revolutionaries. 

The urban guerrilla who is free views the jails of the enemy as the inevitable 
site of guerrilla actions designed to liberate his ideological comrades from prison. 

It is this combination of the urban guerrilla in freedom and the urban guerrilla 
in jail that results in the armed operations w e refer to as 'liberation of prisoners '. 

The guerrilla operations that can be used in liberating prisoners are the 
following: 

I. riots in penal establishments, in correctional colonies or camps, or on 
transport or prison ships; 
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2. assaults on urban or rural prisons, detention centres, prison camps, or 
any other permanent Of temporary place where prisoners are held; 

3. assaults on prisoner transport trains or convoys; 

4. raids and penetrations of prisons: 

5. ambushing of guards who move prisoners. 

Executions 

Execution is the killing of a foreign spy, of an agent of the dictatorship, of a 
police torturer, of a dictatorial personality in the government involved in crimes 
and persecutions against patriots, of a stool pigeon, informer, police agent or 
police provocateur. Those who go to the police of their own free will to make 
denunciations and accusations, who supply information and who finger people, 
must be executed when they are caught by the urban guerrillas. 

Execution is a secret action, in which the least possible number of urban 
guerrillas are involved. In many cases, the execution can be carried out by a single 
sniper, patient, alone and unknown, and operating in absolute secrecy and in cold 
blood. 

Kidnapping 

Kidnapping is capturing and holding in a secret place a spy, political 
personality or a notorious and dangerous enemy of the revolutionary movement. 
Kidnapping is used to exchange or liberate imprisoned revolutionaries or to force 
the suspension of torture in jail by the military dictatorship. 

The kidnapping of personalities who are well-known artists, sports figures or 
who are outstanding in some other field, but who have evidenced no political 
interest, can be a useful form of propaganda for the guerrillas, provided it occurs 
under special circumstances, and is handled so the public understands and 
sympathizes with it. The kidnappings of foreigners or visitors constitutes a form of 
protest against the penetration and domination of imperialism in our country. 

Sabotage 

Sabotage is a highly destructive type of attack using very few persons - and 
sometimes requiring only one - to accomplish the desired result. When the urban 
guerrilla uses sabotage, the first step is isolated sabotage. Then comes the step of 
dispersed and general sabotage, carried out by the population. 

Well-executed sabotage demands study, planning and careful action. A 
characteristic form of sabotage is explosion, using dynamite, fire or the placing of 
mines. A little sand, a trickle of any kind of combustible, a poor lubrication job, a 
screw removed, a short circuit, inserted pieces of wood or iron, can cause irreparable 
damage. 

The objective of sabotage is to hurt, to damage, to make useless and to destroy 
vital enemy points such as the following: 

1. the economy of the country; 

2. agricultural or industrial production: 
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Strategy Of The Rural Guerrilla 

1. Peasant struggles resulting from demands against landlords, or from 
the organization of rural syndicates, will develop into armed clashes and 
in this sense are positive. However, without firepower the peasants will 
be crushed by the forces of reaction. It is unlikely that rural guerrillas will 
emerge, in a strategic sense, out of peasant conflicts. The Brazilian 
peasantry has a very limited political consciousness and its tradition of 
struggle does not reach farther than mysticism or banditry: its experience 
of class struggle under the direction of the proletariat is recent and limited. 

Under the present conditions of the country, dominated by the 
dictatorship, the strategic struggle in the rural area will develop from a 
guerrilla infrastructure emerging among the peasantry. Seeing in their 
midst the emergence of a firepower that combats the landlords and does 
not violate their interests, the peasants will support and participate in 
guerrilla warfare. 

2. The main strategic principle of guerrilla struggle is that it can neither 
have any consequence nor any decisive character in revolutionary warfare 
unless it is structured and consolidated in an armed alliance of workers 
and peasants united with students. Such an alliance, supplied with growing 
firepower, will give the guerrillas firm foundations and advance their 
cause. The armed alliance of the proletariat, peasantry, and the middle 
class is the key to victory. 

3. Rural guerrilla warfare is decisive because, in addition to the extreme 
mobility possible in the interior of the country, it leads to the formation 
of the revolutionary army of national liberation which can be built from 
an embryo constituted by the armed alliance of workers and peasants 
with students. The peasants, without whom the revolution cannot reach 
its ultimate consequences, are impossible to incorporate into the urban 
guerrilla. 



Carlos Marighella 
1911-1969 

More information and 
background on Carlos 
Marighella can be found 
at the following web site: 

www.carios.marighella.nom.br 
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which affirms that the primary end of revolutionary struggle is the 
destruction of the military-bureaucratic apparatus and its substitution 
with the people in arms, is employed to prevent the bourgeoisie from 
subverting the general strike and resorting to a coup d'etat in order to 
seize the initiative from the revolutionaries and cut their road to power. 

Strategy Of The Urban Guerrilla 

1. Because the city is the complementary area of struggle, the urban 
guerrilla must play a tactical role in support of the rural guerrilla. We 
must make of the urban guerrilla therefore an instrument for the 
destruction, diversion, and containment of the armed forces of the 
dictatorship in order to avoid their concentration of repressive operations 
against the rural guerrilla. 

2. In the process of unleashing the urban guerrilla, the forms of struggle 
that we employ are not those of mass struggle, but those of small armed 
groups supplied with firepower and dedicated to the battle against the 
dictatorship. Seeing that the firepower of the revolutionaries is directed 
against their enemies, the masses, who until then were pow erless before 
the dictatorship, will look upon the urban guerrillas with sympathy and 
lend them their support. 

3. The forms of struggle that characterize the urban guerrilla are guerrilla 
tactics and armed actions of all types, actions of surprise and ambush, 
expropriations, seizure of arms and explosives, revolutionary terrorist 
acts, sabotage, occupations, raids, punishment of North American agents 
or police torturers, in addition to Hash meetings, distribution of leaflets, 
painting of murals by aimed groups, etc. 

4. The infrastructure of the urban and rural guerrilla have common points, 
the training and specialization; physical conditioning; self-defense: the 
utilization of professional skills: the technical preparation of homemade 
weapons: the development of firepower and training for its handling: 
information networks: means of transportation and communication: 
medical resources and first aid. Our aim is to rely on both infrastructures, 
in order not to be reduced to one or the other guerrilla forms, and to 
combine the two correctly. 

5. Revolutionaries engaged in guerrilla warfare give enormous importance 
to the mass movement in the urban area and to its forms of struggle, such 
as acts of restitution, strikes, marches, protests, boycotts, etc. Our strategic 
principle w ith respect to the urban mass movement is to participate in it 
with the objective of creating an infrastructure for armed struggle by the 
working class, students, and other forces: to employ urban guerrillas and 
to unleash their operations through the use of armed mass groups. 
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3. transport and communication systems; 

4. military and police systems and their establishments and depots. 

5. the repressive military-police system: 

6. the firms and properties of exploiters in the country. 

The urban guerrilla should endanger the economy of the country, particularly 
its economic and financial aspects, such as its domestic and foreign banking 
network, its exchange and credit systems, its tax collection system, etc. 

Public offices, centers of government and government depots are cas\ targets 
for sabotage. Nor will it be easy to prevent the sabotage of agricultural and industrial 
production by the urban guerrilla, with his thorough knowledge of the local 
situation. 

Factory workers acting as urban guerrillas are excellent industrial saboteurs, 
since they, belter than anyone, understand the industry, the factory, the machinery 
or the pail most likely to destroy an entire operation, doing much more damage 
than a poorly- info mied layman could do. 

With respect to the enemy's transport and communications systems, beginning 
with railway traffic, it is necessary to attack them systematically with sabotage. 
The only caution is against causing death and injury to passengers, especially 
regular commuters on suburban and long-distance trains. Attacks on freight trains, 
rolling or stationary stock, stoppage of military transports and communications 
systems, these are the major objectives in this area. Sleepers can be damaged and 
pulled up. as ean rails. A tunnel blocked by a barrier of explosives, or an obstruction 
caused by a derailed car. causes enormous harm. 

The derailment of a train carrying fuel is of major damage to the enemy. So is 
dynamiting a railroad bridge. In a system where the size and weight of the rolling 
equipment is enormous, it takes months for workers to repair or rebuild the 
destruction and damage. 

As for highways, they can be obstructed with trees, stationary vehicles, ditches, 
dislocation of barriers by dynamite, and bridges destroyed by explosions. 

Ships can be damaged at anchor in seaports or riverports. or in the shipyards. 
Aircraft can be destroyed or damaged on the ground. 

Telephone and telegraph lines can be systematically damaged, their towers 
blown up, and their lines made useless. 

Transport and communications must be sabotaged immediately because the 
revolutionary movement has already begun in Brazil, and it is essential to impede 
the enemy 's movement of troops and munitions. 

Oil lines, fuel plants, depots for bombs and ammunition arsenals, military 
camps and bases must become targets tor sabotage operations, while vehicles, 
army trucks and other military or police vehicles must be destroyed wherever they 
are found. 

The military and police repression centers and their specialized organs must 
also claim the attention of the guerrilla saboteur. 

Foreign firms and properties in the country, for their part, must become such 
frequent targets of sabotage that the volume of actions directed against them 
surpasses the total of all other actions against enemy vital points. 
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Terrorism 

Terrorism is an action, usually involving the placement of an explosive or 
firebomb of great destructive power, which is capable of effecting irreparable loss 
against the enemy. 

Terrorism requires that the urban guerrilla should have adequate theoretical 
and practical know ledge of how to make explosives. 

The terrorist act. apart from the apparent ease with which it can be earned out, 
is no different from other guerrilla acts and actions whose success depends on 
planning and determination. It is an action which the urban guerrilla must execute 
with the greatest calmness and determination. 

Although terrorism generally involves an explosion, there are cases in which 
it may be carried out through executions or the systematic burning of installations, 
properties, plantations, etc. It is essential to point out the importance of fires and 
the construction of incendiary devices such as gasoline bombs in the technique of 
guerrilla terrorism. Another thing is the importance of the material the urban 
guerrilla can persuade the people to expropriate in the moments of hunger and 
scarcity brought about by the greed of the big commercial interests. 

Terrorism is a weapon the revolutionary can never relinquish. 

Armed Propaganda 

The coordination of urban guerrilla activities, including each armed action, 
is the primary way of making armed propaganda. 

These actions, carried out with specific objectives and aims in mind, inevitably 
become propaganda material for the mass communication system. 

Bank robberies, ambushes, desertions and the diverting of weapons, the rescue 
of prisoners, executions, kidnappings, sabotage, terrorism and the w ar of nerves 
are all cases in point. 

Airplanes diverted in (light by guerrilla action, ships and trains assaulted and 
sei/ed by armed guerrillas, can also be carried out solely for propaganda effect 

But the urban guerrilla must never fail to install a clandestine press, and must 
be able to turn out mimeographed copies using alcohol or electric plates and other 
duplicating apparatus, expropriating what he cannot buy in order to produce 
small clandestine newspapers, pamphlets, flyers and stamps for propaganda and 
agitation against the dictatorship. 

The urban guerrilla engaged in clandestine printing facilitates enormously 
the incorporation of large numbers of people into the struggle, by opening a 
permanent work front for those willing to carry on propaganda, even when to do so 
me. ins to act alone and risk their lives. 

Some submachine guns: the Israeli-made Uzit Russian Bizon and fla kier <fi Koch MP5 



Problems And Principles Of Strategy 

American imperialism. This machine cannot be destroyed unless the main 
blow is aimed against North American imperialism, which is the common 
enemy of humanity and primarily of the Latin American, Asian and African 
peoples. 

5. Our conception of revolutionary is global both in the sense that its 
main function consists in countering the global strategies of North 
American imperialism and in the sense that the political and military 
strategies exist and act as one. rather than as two separate entities. At the 
same time, tactical functions are subordinate to strategy, and there exists 
no possibility of their employment outside of this subordination. 

6. Given the global character of our strategy, in undertaking the struggle 
for the overthrow of the military, we must take into account as a strategic 
principle the radical transformation of the class structure of Brazilian 
society toward the goal of socialism. North American imperialism is our 
principal enemy and we must transform the struggle against it into a 
national liberation and anti-oligarchic action. 

Thus, in the face of revolutionary attacks, the military will be compelled to 
come to the defense of North American imperialism and of the Brazilian oligarchy 
and will become publicly discredited. On the other hand, with the overthrow of 
military power and the annihilation of its armed forces, we shall expel the North 
Americans and destroy the Brazilian oligarchy, eliminating the obstacles in the 
road to socialism. 

Strategies Of Urban And Rural Struggle 

1. The urban struggle acts as a complement to the rural struggle, and thus 
all urban warfare, whether from the guerrilla front or from the mass front 
(with the support of the respective supply network), always assumes a 
tactical character. 

2. The decisive struggle is one in the strategic area (i.e.. the rural area ) and 
not the one that evolves in the tactical area (i.e.. the city). 

3. If by some mistake, urban guerrilla warfare were to be conducted as the 
decisive struggle, the strategic conflict in the rural area of the peasantry 
would become relegated to a secondary level. Noting the weak or non- 
existent participation of the peasantry in the struggle, the bourgeoisie 
would take advantage of such circumstances to suborn and isolate the 
[evolution; it will try to manoeuvre the proletariat which, lacking the 
support of its fundamentally ally, the peasantry, will try to preserve 
untouched the bureaucratic-military apparatus of the state. 

4. Only when the reactionary armed forces have already been destroyed 
and the military-bourgeois state cannot continue to act against the masses, 
can a general strike in the city be called which, in combination with 
guerrilla struggle, will lead to victory. This principle, derived from that 
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Problems And Principles 



Of Strategy 

The most important problem of the Brazilian revolution is that of strategy, 
and regarding this - the sense in which it should he directed - there exists no 
complete accord among revolutionaries. Our organization has adopted a 
determined Strategic concept through which it has been oriented, hut it is evident 
that other organizations have different viewpoints. 

The concepts and principles expressed here refer, therefore, to those questions 
about which our organization can give an opinion acquired from experience. For 
us the strategy of the Brazilian revolution is guerrilla warfare. Guerrilla warfare 
forms part of revolutionary people's warfare. In Some Questions About The Brazilian 
Guerrilla we have alread) established the principles that orient our strategy, and 
for those wish to them it is sufficient to refer to the mentioned work. To the 
principles already enumerated there, we would like to add some others which will 
help form an idea of our strategic concepts regarding the Brazilian revolution. 

Study and application of these principles by revolutionary groups combined 
with the personal experience of militants w ill contribute to a better comprehension 
not only of the desired objectives of our struggle, but also of the fundamental 
means to reach them. The following are the strategic principles to which we refer 

The Strategy Of The National Liberation Action 

L In a country like Brazil, where a permanent political crisis exists 
resulting from a deepening of the chronic structural crisis together with 
the general crisis of capitalism and where, as a consequence, military 
power has been established, our strategic principle is to transform the 
political crisis into an aimed struggle of the people against military rule. 

2. T he basic principle of revolutionary strategy under the conditions of a 
permanent political crisis is to release, in the city as well as in the 
countryside, such a volume of revolutionary action that the enemy will 
be obliged to transform the political situation into a military one. Then 
dissatisfaction will reach all the strata of society, and the military w ill be- 
held absolutely responsible lor all failures. 

3. The main aim of revolutionary strategy in the transformation of the 
permanent political crisis into an armed struggle and of the political 
situation into a military solution, is to destroy the bureaucratic-military 
machine of the state and replace it with the people in arms. 

4. To destroy the bureaucratic-military apparatus of the Brazilian state, 
revolutionary strategy starts from the premise that that apparatus, w ithin 
the conditions of the permanent political crisis that characterizes the 
national situation, entails ever closer relations with the interests of North 
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With the existence of clandestine propaganda and agitational material, the 
inventive spirit of the urban guerrilla expands and creates catapults, artifacts, 
mortars and other instruments with which to distribute the anti-government 
propaganda at a distance. 

Tape recordings, the occupation of radio stations, the use of loudspeakers, 
graffiti on walls and other inaccessible places are Other forms of propaganda. 

A consistent propaganda by letters sent to specific addresses, explaining the 
meaning of the urban guerrilla's armed actions, produces considerable results and 
is one method of influencing certain segments of the population. 

Even this influence exercised in the heart of the people h\ every possible 
propaganda device, revolving around the activity of the urban guerrilla - does not 
indicate that our forces have everyone's support. 

It is enough to win the support of a portion of the population, and this can be 
done by popularizing the motto, "Let he who does not w ish to do anything for the 
guerrillas do nothing against them.*" 

The War Of Nerves 

The war of nerves or psychological warfare is an aggressive technique, based 
on the direct or indirect use of mass media and rumours in order to demoralize the 
government. 

In psychological warfare, the government is always at a disadvantage because 
it imposes censorship on the media and winds up in a defensive position by not 
allowing anything against it to tllter through. 

At this point, it becomes desperate, is involved in greater contradictions and 
loss of prestige, and loses time and energy in an exhausting effort at control w hich 
is liable to be broken at any moment. 

The objective of the war of nerves is to mislead, spreading lies among the 
authorities in which everyone can participate, thus creating an atmosphere of 
nervousness, discredit, insecurity, uncertainty and concern on the part of the 
government. 

The best methods used by urban guerrillas in the war of nerves are the following: 

L Using the telephone and the mail to announce false clues to the police 
and government, including information on the planting of bombs and 
any other act of terrorism in public offices and other places - kidnapping 
and assassination plans, etc. - to force the authorities to wear themselves 
out by follow ing up on the false information fed to them: 

2. Letting false plans fall into the hands of the police to divert their 
attention: 

3. Planting rumours to make the government uneasy: 

4. Exploiting by every means possible the corruption, the mistakes and 
the failures of the government and its representatives, forcing them into 
demoralizing explanations and justifications in the very communication 
media the\ wish to maintain under censorship: 

5. Presenting denunciations to foreign embassies, the United Nations. 
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the papal nunciature, and the international commissions defending 
human rights or freedom of the press, exposing each concrete violation 
and each use of violence hy the military dictatorship and making it 
known that the revolutionary war will continue with serious danger for 
the enemies of the population. 

How To Carry Out The Action 

The urban guerrilla who correctly carries through his apprenticeship and 
training must give the greatest possible importance to his method of carrying out 
actions, for in this he cannot commit the slightest error. 

Any carelessness in learning tactics and their use invites certain disaster, as 
experience teaches us every day. 

Common criminals commit errors frequently because of their tactics, and this 
is one of the reasons why the urban guerrillas must be so insistently preoccupied 
with following revolutionary tactics, and not the tactics of bandits. 

And not only for that reason. There is no urban guerrilla worthy of the name 
who ignores the revolutionary method of action and fails to practice it rigorously 
in the planning and execution of his activities 

The giant is known by his toe. The same can be said of the urban guerrilla, 
who is known from afar by his correct tactics and his absolute fidelity to principle. 

The revolutionary method of carrying out actions is strongly and forcefully 
based on the knowledge and use of the following elements; 

1. investigation and intelligence gathering 

2. observation and vigilance 

3. reconnaissance, or exploration of the terrain 

4. study and timing of routes 

5. mapping 

6. mechanization 

7. careful selection of personnel 

8. selection of firepower 

9. study and practice in success 

10. success 

11. use of cover 

12. retreat 

13. dispersal 

14. the liberation or transfer of prisoners 

15. the elimination of evidence 

16. the rescue of wounded 

Some Observations On Tactics 

When there is no information, the point of departure for planning the action 
must be investigation, observation and vigilance. This method produces good 
results. 

In any event, even when there is information, it is essential to make 
observations to see that information is not at odds with observation or vice versa. 
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urban guerrilla warfare - the armed alliance of workers and peasants, with students, 
intellectuals and priests. 

Workers have infinite knowledge in the industrial sphere and are best for 
urban revolutionary tasks. The urban guerrilla worker participates in the struggle 
by constructing arms, sabotaging and preparing saboteurs and dynamiters, and 
personally participating in actions involving hand arms, or organizing strikes and 
partial paralysis with the characteristics of mass violence in factories, workshops 
and other work centers 

The peasants have an extraordinary intuition for knowledge of the land, 
judgment in confronting the enemy, and the indispensable ability to communicate 
with the humble masses. The peasant guerrilla is already participating in our 
struggle and it is he who reaches the guerrilla core, establishes support points in 
the countryside, finds hiding places for individuals, organizes the sowing and 
harvesting of grain for use in the guerrilla war, chooses the points of transport, 
cattle raising posts, and sources of meat supplies, trains the guides that show the 
rural guerrillas the road and creates an information service in the countryside. 

Students are noted for being politically crude and coarse thus they break all 
the taboos. When they arc integrated into urban guerrilla warfare, as is now 
occurring on a wide scale, they show a special talent for revolutionary violence 
and soon acquire a high level of political-technical-military skill. Students have 
plenty of free time on their hands because they arc systematically separated, 
suspended and expelled from school by the dictatorship and so they begin to 
spend their time advantageously, on behalf of the revolution. 

The intellectuals constitute the vanguard of resistance to arbitrary acts, social 
injustice, and the the terrible inhumanity of the dictatorship of the gorillas. They 
spread the revolutionary flame and they have great power in communication and 
great influence on people. The urban guerrilla intellectual or artist is the most 
modem of the Brazilian revolution's adherents. 

Churchmen - that is to say, those ministers or priests and religious men of 
various hierarchies and persuasions - represent a sector that has special ability to 
communicate with the people, particularly with workers, peasants, and the Brazilian 
woman. The priest who is an urban guerrilla is an active ingredient in the ongoing 
Brazilian revolutionary war. and constitutes a powerful ami in the struggle against 
military power and North American imperialism. 

As for the Brazilian woman, her participation in the revolutionary war, and 
particularly in urban guerrilla warfare, has been marked by an unmatched fighting 
spirit and tenacity, and it is not by chance that so many women have been accused 
of participation in guerrilla actions against banks, quarries, military centers, etc., 
and that so many are in prison while others are sought by the police. 

As a school for choosing the guerrilla, urban guerrilla warfare prepares and 
places at the same level of responsibility and efficiency the men and women who 
share the same dangers fighting, rounding up supplies, serving as messengers or 
runners, as drivers, sailors or airplane pilots, obtaining secret information, and 
helping with propaganda and the task of indoctrination. 
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The fourth sin of the urban guerrilla is to 
exaggerate his strength and to undertake 
actions for which he, as yet. lacks sufficient 
forces and the required infrastructure. 

The fifth sin of the urban guerrilla is rash 
action. The guerrilla who commits this sin 
loses patience, suffers an attack of nerves, does 
not wait for anything, and impetuously throw S 
himself into action, suffering untold defeats. 

The sixth sin of the urban guerrilla is to 
attack the enemy w hen they are most angry. 

The seventh sin of the urban guerrilla is 
to fail to plan things, and to act spontaneously. 

Popular Support 

One of the permanent concerns of the urban guerrilla is his identification with 
popular causes to win public support. 

Where government actions become inept and corrupt, the urban guerrilla 
should not hesitate to step in and show that he opposes the government, and thus 
gain popular sympathy. The present government, tor example, imposes heaw 
financial burdens and excessively high taxes on the people. It is up to the urban 
and goes through the unpleasantness of seeing them rise up again out of their own 
ashes. 

The men who are best trained, most experienced, and dedicated to urban 
guerrilla warfare and at the same time to rural guerrilla warfare, constitute the 
backbone of the revolutionary war and. therefore, of the Brazilian revolution. 
From this backbone will come the marrow of the revolutionary army of national 
liberation, rising out of guerrilla warfare. 

This is the central nucleus, not the bureaucrats and opportunists hidden in the 
organizational structure, not the empty conferees, the cliched writers of resolutions 
that remain on paper, but rather the men who fight. The men who from the very first 
have been determined and ready for anything, who personally participate in 
revolutionary actions who do not waver or deceive. 

This is the nucleus indoctrinated and disciplined with a long-range strategic 
and tactical vision consistent with the application of Marxist theory, of Leninism 
and of its Castro-Guevara developments, applied to the specific conditions of the 
Brazilian situation. This is the nucleus that will lead the rebellion through its 
guerrilla phase 

From it will come men and women with politico-military development, one 
and indivisible, whose task will be that of future leaders after the triumph of the 
revolution in the construction of the new Brazilian society. 

As oi now, the men and women chosen for guerrilla warfare are workers; 
peasants whom the city has attracted as a market for manpower and who return to 
the countryside indoctrinated and politically and technically prepared; students, 
intellectuals, priests. This is the material with which we are building - starting with 
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Reconnaissance or exploration of the terrain and the study and timing of 
routes are so important that to omit them is to make a stab in the dark. 

Mechanization, in general, is an underestimated factor in the tactics of 
conducting an action. Frequently, mechanization is left to the end. on the eve of 
the action, before anything is done about it. 

This is a mistake. Mechanization must be seriously considered. It must be 
undertaken with considerable foresight and with careful planning, based on careful 
and precise information. The care, conservation, maintenance and camouflaging 
of stolen vehicles are very important details of mechanization. 

When transportation fails, the primary action fails, with serious material and 
morale problems for the urban guerrillas. 

The selection of personnel requires great care in order to avoid the inclusion 
of indecisive or wavering persons who present the danger of contaminating others, 
a danger that must be avoided. 

The withdrawal is equally or more important than the operation itself, to the 
point that it must be rigorously planned, including the possibility of defeat. 

One must avoid rescue or transfer of prisoners with children present, or 
anything to attract the attention of people passing through the area. The best thing 
is to make the rescue appear as natural as possible, winding through different 
routes or narrow streets that scarcely permit passage on foot, in order to avoid an 
encounter between two cars. The elimination of tracks is obligatory and demands 
the greatest caution - also in removing fingerprints and any other sign that could 
give the enemy information. Lack of care in the elimination of evidence is a factor 
that increases nervousness in our ranks, which the enemy often exploits. 

Rescue Of The Wounded 

The problem of the wounded in urban guerrilla warfare merits special attention. 
During guerrilla operations in the urban area, it may happen that some comrade is 
wounded by the police. When a guerrilla in the firing group has a knowledge of 
first aid. he can do something for the wounded comrade on the spot. Under no 
circumstances should the wounded guerrilla be abandoned at the site of the battle 
or left in the enemy's hands. 

One of the precautions we must take is to set up first-aid courses for men and 
women, courses in which guerrillas can learn the rudiments of emergency medicine. 

The urban guerrilla who is a doctor, nurse, medical student, pharmacist or who 
simply has had first aid training is a necessity in modern guerrilla struggle. A small 
manual of first aid for urban guerrillas, printed on mimeographed sheets, can also 
be produced by anyone who has enough knowledge. 

In planning and carrying out an armed action, the urban guerrilla cannot 
forget the organization of medical support. This must be accomplished by means 
of a mobile or motorized clinic. You can also set up a mobile first aid station. 
Another solution is to utilize the skills of a medical comrade, who waits with his 
bag of equipment in a designated house to which the wounded are brought. 

The ideal would be to have our own well-equipped clinic, but this is very 
expensive unless we expropriate all of our materials. 
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When all else fails, it is often necessary to resort to legal clinics, using armed 
force if necessary to force a doctor to treat our wounded. 

In the eventuality that we fall back upon blood banks to purchase blood or 
plasma, we must not use legal addresses and certainly no addresses where the 
wounded can really be found, since they are under our care and protection. Nor 
should we supply the addresses of those involved in the guerrilla organization to 
the hospitals and health care clinics where we ma) take them. Such caution is 
indispensable to covering our tracks. 

The houses in which the wounded stay cannot be known to anyone but the 
small group of comrades responsible for their care and transport. Sheets, bloody 
clothing, medicine and any other indications of treatment of comrades wounded 
in combat must be completely eliminated from any place they visit to receive 
treatment. 

Guerrilla Security 

The urban guerrilla lives in constant danger of the possibility of being 
discovered or denounced. The primary security problem is to make certain that we 
are well-hidden and well-guarded, and that there are secure methods to keep the 
police from locating us. 

The worst enemy of the urban guerrilla, and the major danger that we run into, 
is infiltration into our organization by a spy or informer. 

The spy trapped within the organization will be punished with death. The 
same goes for those who desert and inform to the police. 

Good internal security means there are no spies or agents infiltrated into our 
midst, and the enemy can receive no information about us even through indirect 
means. The fundamental way to insure this is to be strict and cautious in recruiting. 

Nor is it permissible for everyone to know everything and everyone. This rule 
is a fundamental ABC of urban guerrilla security. 

The enemy wants to annihilate us and fights relentlessly to find us and destroy 
us. so our greatest weapon lies in hiding from him and attacking by surprise. 
The danger to the urban guerrilla is that he may reveal himself through 

carelessness or allow himself 
to be discovered through a 
lack of vigilance. It is 
impermissible for the urban 
guerrilla to give out his own 
or any other clandestine 
address to the police, or to 
talk too much. Notations in 
the margins of newspapers, 
lost documents, calling cards, 
letters or notes, all these arc 
evidence that the police never 
underestimate. 
Modem counter-insurgency: "cmti-terrorist n police units. 
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Address and telephone books must be destroyed, and one must not write or 
hold any documents. It is necessary to avoid keeping archives of legal or illegal 
names, biographical information, maps or plans. Contact numbers should not be 
written down, but simply committed to memory. 

The urban guerrilla who violates these rules must be warned by the first one 
who notes this infraction and. if he repeats it. we must avoid working with him in 
the future. 

The urban guerrilla's need to move about constantly with the police nearby - 
given the fact that the police net surrounds the city - forces him to adopt various 
security precautions depending upon the enemy's movements. 

For this reason, it is necessary to maintain a daily information service about 
what the enemy appears to be doing, where the police net is operating and what 
points are being watched. The daily reading of the police news in the newspapers 
is a fountain of information in these cases. 

The most important lesson for guerrilla security is never, under any 
circumstances, to permit the slightest laxity in the maintenance of security measures 
and precautions within the organization. 

Guerrilla security must also be maintained in the case of an arrest. The arrested 
guerrilla must reveal nothing to the police that will jeopardize the organization, 
lie must sa\ nothing that will lead, as a consequence, to the arrest of other comrades, 
the discovery of addresses or hiding places, or the loss of weapons and ammunition. 

The Seven Sins Of The Urban Guerrilla 

Even when the urban guerrilla applies proper tactics and abides by its security 
rules, he can still be vulnerable to errors. There is no perfect urban guerrilla. The 
most he can do is make every effort to diminish the margin of error, since he cannot 
be perfect. One of the means we should use to diminish the possibility of error is to 
know thoroughly the seven deadly sins of the urban guerrilla and try to avoid 
them. 

The I n st sin of the guerrilla is inexperience. The urban guerrilla, blinded by 
this sin. thinks the enemy is stupid, underestimates the enemy's intelligence, 
thinks everything is easy and. as a result, leaves evidence that can lead to disaster. 
Because of his inexperience, the urban guerrilla may also overestimate the forces 
of the enemy, believing them to be stronger than they really are. Allowing himself 
to be fooled by this presumption, the urban guerrilla becomes intimidated and 
remains insecure and indecisive, paralyzed and lacking in audacity. 

The second sin of the urban guerrilla is to boast about the actions he has 
undertaken and to broadcast them to the four winds. 

The third sin of the urban guerrilla is vanity. The guerrilla who suffers from this 
sin tries to solve the problems of the revolution by actions in the city, but without 
bothering about the beginnings and survival of other guerrillas in other areas. Blinded 
by success, he winds uporgani/ing an action that he considers decisive and that puts 
into play the entire resources of the organization. Since we cannot afford to break the 
guerrilla struggle in the cities while rural guerrilla warfare has not yet erupted, we 
always run the risk of allowing the enemy to attack us with decisive blows. 
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The Cuban Revolution, launched in 1956, included terrorism as one 
aspect of the struggle. Terrorism was not a new form of warfare on the 
Latin American scene: Cubans and Latin Americans in general were al- 
ready familiar with bombings and assassinations carried out by clandes- 
tine political organizations. 

The revolution in Cuba took place basically within two spheres of 
conflict. In the hills were the guerrillas; in the cities and towns, the un- 
derground fighters. The guerrillas, in their fastnesses, were more isolated 
than the urban fighters, who were involved in a daily and deadly strug- 
gle with the police. The situation was far more dangerous for the clan- 
destine organizations that operated within the government's city cita- 
dels, and several underground leaders who might have challenged Fidel 
Castro in authority and stature died under police gunfire. Favoring the 
guerrillas was the fact that they had Castro, a charismatic individual who 
conquered the romantic imaginations of much of the country's citizenry. 

Once the rebel victory had placed Castro in power, the cultivation of 
a guerrilla mystique was started. It suited Castro's ego that he be viewed 
historically as a great military leader, It also suited his political situation 
at the time, for if he and his guerrillas were credited with the rebel tri- 
umph, this placed them in a better position in the post-victory struggle 
for control of Cuba. 

Virtually ignoring the decisive role of the underground in the revolu- 
tion, Castro and Ernesto Guevara talked so much about the supposed 
guerrilla victory that they came to believe in it. When they began plan- 
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ning to export revolution to other countries, guerrilla warfare was their 
chosen instrument. Guevara declared that "guerrilla action ... (is to 
be the] central axis of the struggle." 1 

A number of Cuban-sponsored guerrilla operations were launched in 
Latin American countries. Although one or two grew to dangerous pro- 
portions, none succeeded in overthrowing established governments. The 
governments and the military had learned from the Cuban example, and 
with United States assistance and advice, were able to contain, and even- 
tually in most cases, to destroy the guerrilla units. Urban warfare was 
also waged by revolutionaries, but in the Cuban view guerrilla fighting 
was of paramount importance. In a speech on 13 March 1967 Castro 
faulted Venezuelan revolutionaries because there had been in their strat- 
egy "an over-estimation of the importance of the capital and of the 
struggle in the capital and an under-estimation of the importance of the 
guerrilla movement." 2 

Even as Castro was making this statement, Guevara was in Bolivia, 
preparing to launch a guerrilla operation in that country. The Guevara 
movement was to form part of a pincers. The other prong was to be in 
Venezuela, where two additional high-ranking officials of the Cuban 
government and army, Raul Menendez Tomassevich and Orestes Guerra 
Gonzalez, also attempted to shape a guerrilla movement. Guevara failed 
and died; Tomassevich and Guerra failed but made it back to Cuba. 

With the collapse of the grand design for guerrilla conquest, Latin 
American revolutionaries turned toward increased urban warfare, and 
particularly terror tactics. A leading proponent of this type of activity 
was a Brazilian, Carlos Marighella. Born in Salvador, Brazil on 5 Decem- 
ber 191 1 of a middle-class family, Marighella became a Communist mili- 
tant by his mid-teens, and at the age of 20 he left engineering school to 
join an organization that provided refuge for Communists on the run 
from the police. He may have participated in a Communist uprising 
which occurred in 1935. 

The following year Marighella was arrested for distributing Com- 
munist pamphlets and spent a year in jail. He was arrested twice more in 
the succeeding years and was subjected to tortures in prison. Following 
the fall of the Getulio Vargas regime in 1945, Marighella ran on the Com- 
munist ticket and won a seat in the Federal Chamber of Deputies. The 
Communist party was again oudawed in 1947. Marighella traveled ex- 
tensively in Communist countries, but at home his activities were largely 
clandestine. In 1964 he was again arrested but was released a few months 
later. 

Marighella rejected Moscow's via pacifica policy toward Latin 
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America. He attended the Latin American Organization of Solidarity 
conference held in Havana in 1967. The conference was aimed at ex- 
panding Castroite subversion in the hemisphere. When he returned to 
Brazil, Marighella was expelled from the Moscow-line Brazilian Commu- 
nist party. He set up his own extremist organization, calling it the Ala 
Marighella (Marighella Wing), and later organized a loose coalition of 
urban terror groups. The Minimaiiual of the Urban Guerrilla, written 
by Carlos Marighella, became the operational handbook for these 
groups. 

The end came for Marighella on 4 November 1969. He was caught in 
a police trap in the city of Sao Paulo and killed. Two days later he was 
buried in a pauper's grave. 

The Minimanual was written specifically for Brazil, but its contents 
are clearly applicable elsewhere as well. It provides precise instructions 
on the conduct of various types of urban warfare, including terrorism, 
of which Marighella says, "Terrorism is an arm the revolutionary can 
never relinquish." In Marighella's view, "To be an assailant or a terror- 
ist ennobles any honorable man." 

So modern is the manual that it mentions the hijacking of airplanes 
as one of the courses of action open to urban guerrillas. The kidnapping 
of certain individuals, including well-known personalities, is also advo- 
cated by Marighella. He states that kidnapping can be used as a method 
"to exchange or liberate imprisoned revolutionary comrades," and this 
technique has now come to the fore as one of the principal weapons 
utilized by Latin American terrorists. (It has been attempted in Canada, 
and there is a danger that some day it may be used by terrorists in the 
United States.) 

Ernesto Guevara was an activist and a writer-theoretician. Marighella 
was an activist and a writer-theoretician. Marighella, operating in dark 
clandestineness, never achieved nearly as much fame as Guevara. Because 
of his Minimanual^ however, he may well become known as the Guevara 
of urban warfare. 
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By Way of Introduction 

1 would like to make a twofold dedication of this work: first to the 
memories of Edson Souto, Marco Antonio Bras de Carvalho, Nelson 
Jose de Almeida ("Escoteiro"), and so many of the heroic fighters 
and urban guerrillas who fell at the hands of assassins of the Military 
Police, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the DOPS, 3 hated in- 
struments of the repressive military dictatorship. 

Second, to th'e brave comrades — men and women — imprisoned in the 
medieval dungeons of the Brazilian government and subjected to tor- 
tures that even surpass the horrendous crimes practiced by the Nazis. 

Like those comrades whose memory we revere, as well as those taken 
prisoner in battle, what we must do is fight. 

Each comrade who opposes the military dictatorship and wants to 
fight it can do something, however insignificant the task may seem. 

I urge all who read this minimanual and reach the conclusion that 
they cannot remain inactive, to follow its instructions and join the fight 
now. I do so because, under whatever hypothesis and in whatever cir- 
cumstances, the duty of every revolutionary is to make the revolution. 

Another important problem is not merely to read the minimanual 
here and now, but to circulate its contents. This circulation will be pos- 
sible if those who agree with its ideas make mimeographed copies or 
print it in a pamphlet, though in this latter case, armed struggle itself 
will be necessary. 

Finally, the reason that the present minimanual bears my signature, 
is that the ideas expressed or systematized here reflect the personal ex- 
perience of a group of men engaged in armed struggle in Brazil, among 
whom I have the honor to be included. So that certain individuals will 
have no doubt about what this minimanual proclaims and can no longer 
deny the facts or continue to state that the conditions for the struggle 
do not exist, it is necessary to assume responsibility for what is said and 
done. Hence anonymity becomes a problem in a work such as this. The 
important fact is that there are patriots prepared to fight like ordinary 
soldiers, and the more there are the better. 

The accusation of assault or terrorism no longer has the pejorative 
meaning it used to have. It has acquired new clothing, a new coloration. 
It does not factionalize, it does not discredit; on the contrary it repre- 
sents a focal point of attraction. 
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Today to be an assailant or a terrorist is a quality that ennobles any 
honorable man because it is an act worthy of a revolutionary engaged in 
armed struggle against the shameful military dictatorship and its mon- 
strosities. 

A Definition of the Urban Guerrilla 

The chronic structural crisis characteristic of Brazil today, and its 
resultant political instability, are what have brought about the upsurge 
of revolutionary war in the country. The revolutionary war manifests 
itself in the form of urban guerrilla warfare, psychological warfare, 
or rural guerrilla warfare. Urban guerrilla warfare or psychological war- 
fare in the city depends on the urban guerrilla. 

The urban guerrilla is a man who fights the military dictatorship 
with arms, using unconventional methods. A political revolutionary 
and an ardent patriot, he is a fighter for his country's liberation, a 
friend of the people and of freedom. The area in which the urban 
guerrilla acts is in the large Brazilian cities. There are also bandits, com- 
monly known as outlaws, who work in the big cities. Many times as- 
saults by outlaws are taken as actions by urban guerrillas. 

The urban guerrilla, however, differs radically from the outlaw. The 
outlaw benefits personally from the action, and attacks indiscriminately 
without distinguishing between the exploited and the exploiters, which 
is why there are so many ordinary men and women among his victims. 
The urban guerrilla follows a political goal and only attacks the govern- 
ment, the big capitalists, and the foreign imperialists, particularly North 
Americans. 

Another element just as prejudicial as the outlaw and also operat- 
ing in the urban area is the right-wing counterrevolutionary who cre- 
ates confusion, assaults banks, hurls bombs, kidnaps, assassinates, and 
commits the worst imaginable crimes against urban guerrillas, revo- 
lutionary priests, students, and citizens who oppose fascism and seek 
liberty. 

The urban guerrilla is an implacable enemy of the government and 
systematically inflicts damage on the authorities and on the men who 
dominate the country and exercise power. The principal task of the 
urban guerrilla is to distract, to wear out, to demoralize the militarists, 
the military dictatorship and its repressive forces, and also to attack 
and destroy the wealth and property of the North Americans, the for- 
eign managers, and the Brazilian upper class. 
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The urban guerrilla is not afraid of dismantling and destroying the 
present Brazilian economic, political, and social system, for his aim is to 
help the rural guerrilla and to collaborate in the creation of a totally new 
and revoluuonary social and political structure, with the armed people 
in power. r r 

The urban guerrilla must have a certain minimal political understand- 
suchas° that hC mUSt rCad Cemin PrintCd ° r mimeo g ra P hed w orks 
Guerrilla Warfare by Che Guevara 
Memories of a Terrorist 
Some Questions about the Brazilian 
Guerrilla Operations and Tactics 
On Strategic Problems and Principles 
Certain Tactical Principles for Comrades Undertaking 

Guerrilla Operations 
Organizational Questions 

O Guerrilheiro, newspaper of the Brazilian revolutionary groups. 

Personal Qualities of the Urban Guerrilla 

The urban guerrilla is characterized by his bravery and decisive na- 
ture. He must be a good tactician and a good shot. The urban guerrilla 
must be a person of great astuteness to compensate for the fact that he is 
not sufficiently strong in arms, ammunition, and equipment 

The career militarists or the government police have modern arms 
and transport, and can go about anywhere freely, using the force of their 
power The urban guerrilla does not have such resources at his disposal 
and leads to a clandestine existence. Sometimes he is a convicted person 
or is out on parole, and is obliged to use false documents. 

Nevertheless, the urban guerrilla has a certain advantage over the con- 
ventional military or the police. It is that, while the-military and the 
police act on behalf of the enemy, whom the people hate, the urban 
guerrilla defends a just cause, which is the people's cause. 

The urban guerrilla's arms are inferior to the enemy's, but from a 
moral point of view, the urban guerrilla has an undeniable superiority 

1 his moral superiority is what sustains the urban guerrilla. Thanks to 
it, the urban guerrilla can accomplish his principal duty, which is to 
attack and to survive. 

The urban guerrilla has to capture or divert arms from the enemy 
to be able to fight. Because his arms are not uniform, since what he has 
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are expropriated or have fallen into his hands in different ways, the 
urban guerrilla faces the problem of a variety of arms and a shortage of 
ammunition. Moreover, he has no place to practice shooting and marks- 
manship. 

These difficulties have to be surmounted, forcing the urban guerrilla 
to be imaginative and creative, qualities without which it would be im- 
possible for him to carry out his role as a revolutionary. 

The urban guerrilla must possess initiative, mobility, and flexibility, 
as well as versatility and a command of any situation. Initiative espe- 
cially is an indispensable quality. It is not always possible to foresee 
everything , and the urban guerrilla cannot let himself become confused, 
or wait for orders. His duty is to act, to find adequate solutions for each 
problem he faces, and not to retreat. It is better to err acting than to do 
nothing for fear of erring. Without initiative there is no urban guerrilla 
warfare. 

Other important qualities in the urban guerrilla are the following: 
to be a good walker, to be able to stand up against fatigue, hunger, rain, 
heat. To know how to hide and to be vigilant. To conquer the art of 
dissembling. Never to fear danger. To behave the same by day as by 
night. Not to act impetuously. To have unlimited patience. To remain 
calm and cool in the worst conditions and situations. Never to leave a 
track or trail. Not to get discouraged. 

In the face of the almost insurmountable difficulties of urban warfare, 
sometimes comrades weaken, leave, give up the work. 

The urban guerrilla is not a businessman in a commercial firm nor is 
he a character in a play. Urban guerrilla warfare, like rural guerrilla 
warfare, is a pledge the guerrilla makes to himself. When he cannot face 
the difficulties, or knows that he lacks the patience to wait, then it is bet- 
ter to relinquish his role before he betrays his pledge, for he clearly lacks 
the basic qualities necessary to be a guerrilla. 



How the Urban Guerrilla Lives and Subsists 

The urban guerrilla must know how to live among the people and 
must be careful not to appear strange and separated from ordinary city 
life. 

He should not wear clothes that are different from those that other 
people wear. Elaborate and high fashion clothing for men or women 
may often be a handicap if the urban guerrilla's mission takes him into 
working class neighborhoods or sections where such dress is uncommon. 
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The same care has to be taken if the urban guerrilla moves from the 
South to the North or vice versa. 

The urban guerrilla must live by his work or professional activity. 
If he is known and sought by the police, if he is convicted or is on parole, 
he must go underground and sometimes must live hidden. Under such 
circumstances, the urban guerrilla cannot reveal his activity to anyone, 
since that is always and only the responsibility of the revolutionary or- 
ganization in which he is participating. 

The urban guerrilla must have a great capacity for observation, must 
be well informed about everything, principally about the enemy's move- 
ments, and must be very searching and knowledgeable about the area in 
which he lives, operates, or through which he moves. 

But the fundamental and decisive characteristic of the urban guerrilla 
is that he is a man who fights with arms; given this condition, there is 
very little likelihood that he will be able to follow his normal profession 
for long without being identified. The role of expropriation thus looms 
as clear as high noon. It is impossible for the urban guerrilla to exist and 
survive without fighting to expropriate. 

Thus, within the framework of the class struggle, as it inevitably and 
necessarily sharpens, the armed struggle of the urban guerrilla points 
toward two essential objectives: 

a) the physical liquidation of the chiefs and assistants of the armed 
forces and of the police; 

b) the expropriation of government resources and those belonging 
to the big capitalists, latifundists, and imperialists, with small 
expropriations used for the maintenance of individual urban 
guerrillas and large ones for the sustenance of the revolution 
itself. 

It is clear that the armed struggle of the urban guerrilla also has other 
objectives. But here we are referring to the two basic objectives, above 
all expropriation. It is necessary for every urban guerrilla to keep in 
mind always that he can only maintain his existence if he is disposed to 
kill the police and those dedicated to repression, and if he is determined 
— truly determined — to expropriate the wealth of the big capitalists, the 
latifundists, and the imperialists. 

One of the fundamental characteristics of the Brazilian revolution 
is that from the beginning it developed around the expropriation of the 
wealth of the major bourgeois, imperialist, and latifundist interests, with- 
out excluding the richest and most powerful commercial elements en- 
gaged in the import-export business. 

And by expropriating the wealth of the principal enemies of the peo- 
ple, the Brazilian revolution was able to hit them at their vital center. 
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with preferential and systematic attacks on the banking network — that 
is to say, the most telling blows were leveled against capitalism's nerve 
system. 

The bank robberies carried out by the Brazilian urban guerrillas hurt 
such big capitalists as Moreira Salles and others, the foreign firms which 
insure and reinsure the banking capital, the imperialist companies, the 
federal and state governments— all of them systematically expropriated 
as of now. 

The fruit of these expropriations has been devoted to the work of 
learning and perfecting urban guerrilla techniques, the purchase, the 
production, and the transportation of arms and ammunition for the rural 
areas, the security apparatus of the revolutionaries, the daily maintenance 
of the fighters, of those who have been liberated from prison by armed 
force and those who are wounded or persecuted by the police, or to any 
kind of problem concerning comrades liberated from jail, or assassinated 
by the police and the military dictatorship. 

The tremendous costs of the revolutionary war must fall on the big 
capitalists, on imperialism, and the latifundists and on the government, 
too, both federal and state, since they arc all exploiters and oppressors of 
the people. 

Men of the government, agents of the dictatorship and of North 
American imperialism principally, must pay with their lives for the 
crimes committed against the Brazilian people. 

In Brazil, the number of violent actions carried out by urban guer- 
rillas, including deaths, explosions, seizures of arms, ammunition, and 
explosives, assaults on banks and prisons, etc., is significant enough to 
leave no room for doubt as to the actual aims of the revolutionaries. The 
execution of the CIA spy Charles Chandler, 4 a member of the U.S. Army 
who came from the war in Viet-Nam to infiltrate the Brazilian student 
movement, the military henchmen killed in bloody encounters with 
urban guerrillas, all are witness to the fact that we are in full revolution- 
ary war and that the war can be waged only by violent means. 

This is the reason why the urban guerrilla uses armed struggle and 
why he continues to concentrate his activity on the physical extermina- 
tion of the agents of repression, and to dedicate twenty-four hours a day 
to expropriation from the people's exploiters. 

Technical Preparation of the Urban Guerrilla 



No one can become an urban guerrilla without paying special atten- 
tion to technical preparation. 
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The technical preparation of the urban guerrilla runs from the con- 
cern for his physical preparedness, to knowledge of and apprenticeship 
in professions and skills of all kinds, particularly manual skills. 

The urban guerrilla can have strong physical resistance only if he 
trains systematically. He cannot be a good fighter if he has not learned 
the art of fighting. For that reason the urban guerrilla must learn and 
practice various kinds of fighting, of attack, and personal defense. 

Other useful forms of physical preparation are hiking, camping, and 
practice in survival in the woods, mountain climbing, rowing, swimming, 
skin diving, training as a frogman, fishing, harpooning, and the hunting 
of birds, small and big game. 

It is very important to learn how to drive, pilot a plane, handle a 
motor boat and a sail boat, understand mechanics, radio, telephone, elec- 
tricity, and have some knowledge of electronic techniques. 

It is also important to have a knowledge of topographical information, 
to be able to locate one's position by instruments or other available re- 
sources, to calculate distances, make maps and plans, draw to scale, make 
timings, work with an angle protractor, a compass, etc. 

A knowledge of chemistry and of color combination, of stampmak- 
ing, the domination of the technique of calligraphy and the copying of 
letters and other skills are part of the technical preparation of the urban 
guerrilla, who is obliged to falsify documents in order to live within a 
society that he seeks to destroy. 

In the area of auxiliary medicine he has the special role of being a 
doctor or understanding medicine, nursing, pharmacology, drugs, ele- 
mental surgery, and emergency first aid. 

The basic question in the technical preparation of the urban guerrilla 
is nevertheless to know how to handle arms such as the machine gun, re- 
volver, automatic, FAL, various types of shotguns, carbines, mortars, 
bazookas, etc. 

A knowledge of various types of ammunition and explosives is an- 
other aspect to consider. Among the explosives, dynamite must be well 
understood. The use of incendiary bombs, of smoke'bombs, and other 
types are indispensable prior knowledge. 

To know how to make and repair arms, prepare Molotov cocktails, 
grenades, mines, homemade destructive devices, how to blow up bridges, 
tear up and put out of service rails and sleepers, these are requisites in the 
technical preparation of the urban guerrilla that can never be considered 
unimportant. 

The highest level of preparation for the urban guerrilla is the center 
for technical training. But only the guerrilla who has already passed the 
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preliminary examination can go on to this school — that is to say, one who 
has passed the proof of fire in revolutionary action, in actual combat 
against the enemy. 



The Urban Guerrilla's Arms 

The urban guerrilla's arms are light arms, easily exchanged, usually 
captured from the enemy, purchased, or made on the spot. 

Light arms have the advantage of fast handling and easy transport. In 
general, light arms are characterized as short barrelled. This includes 
many automatic arms. 

Automatic and semiautomatic arms considerably increase the fighting 
power of the urban guerrilla. The disadvantage of this type of arm for 
us is the difficulty in controlling it, resulting in wasted rounds or in a 
prodigious use of ammunition, compensated for only by optimal aim and 
firing precision. Men who are poorly trained convert automatic weapons 
into an ammunition drain. 

Experience has shown that the basic arm of the urban guerrilla is the 
light machine gun. This arm, in addition to being efficient and easy to 
shoot in an urban area, has the advantage of being greatly respected by 
the enemy. The guerrilla must know thoroughly how to handle the ma- 
chine gun, now so popular and indispensable to the Brazilian urban guer- 
rilla. 

The ideal machine gun for the urban guerrilla is the Ina 45 calibre. 
Other types of machine guns of different calibres can be used — under- 
standing, of course, the problem of ammunition. Thus it is preferable 
that the industrial potential of the urban guerrilla permit the production 
of a single machine gun so that the ammunition used can be standardized. 

Each firing group of urban guerrillas must have a machine gun man- 
aged by a good marksman. The other components of the group must be 
armed with .38 revolvers, our standard arm. The .32 is also useful for 
those who want to participate. But the .38 is preferable since its impact 
usually puts the enemy out of action. 

Hand grenades and conventional smoke bombs can be considered 
light arms, with defensive power for cover and withdrawal. 

Long barrel arms are more difficult for the urban guerrilla to trans- 
port and attract much attention because of their size. Among the long 
barrel arms are the FAL, the Mauser guns or rifles, hunting guns such 
as the Winchester, and others. 

Shotguns can be useful if used at close range and point blank. They 
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are useful even for a poor shot, especially at night when precision isn't 
much help. A pressure airgun can be useful for training in marksman- 
ship. Bazookas and mortars can also be used in action but the conditions 
for using them have to be prepared and the people who use them must 
be trained. 

The urban guerrilla should not try to base his actions on the use of 
heavy arms, which have major drawbacks in a type of fighting that de- 
mands lightweight weapons to insure mobility and speed. 

Homemade weapons are often as efficient as the best arms produced in 
conventional factories, and even a cut-off shotgun is a good arm for the 
urban guerrilla. 

The urban guerrilla's role as gunsmith has a fundamental importance. 
As gunsmith he takes care of the arms, knows how to repair them, and 
in many cases can set up a small shop for improvising and producing 
efficient small arms. 

Work in metallurgy and on the mechanical lathe are basic skills the 
urban guerrilla should incorporate into his industrial planning, which is 
the construction of homemade weapons. 

This construction and courses in explosives and sabotage must be 
organized. The primary materials for practice in these courses must be 
obtained ahead of time to prevent an incomplete apprenticeship — that is 
to say, so as to leave no room for experimentation. 

Molotov cocktails, gasoline, homemade contrivances such as catapults 
and mortars for firing explosives, grenades made of tubes and cans, 
smoke bombs, mines, conventional explosives such as dynamite and 
potassium chloride, plastic explosives, gelatine capsules, ammunition of 
every kind are indispensable to the success of the urban guerrilla's mis- 
sion. 

The method of obtaining the necessary materials and munitions will 
be to buy them or to take them bv force in expropriation actions espe- 
cially planned and carried out. 

The urban guerrilla will be careful not to keep explosives and ma- 
terials that can cause accidents around for very long, but will try always 
to use them immediately on their destined targets. 

The urban guerrilla's arms and his ability to maintain them constitute 
his fire power. By taking advantage of modern arms and introducing in- 
novations in his fire power and in the use of certain arms, the urban guer- 
rilla can change many of the tactics of city warfare. An example of this 
was the innovation made by the urban guerrillas in Brazil when they 
introduced the machine gun in their attacks on banks. 

When the massive use of uniform machine guns becomes possible. 
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there will be new changes in urban guerrilla warfare tactics. The firing 
group that utilizes uniform weapons and corresponding ammunition, 
with reasonable support for their maintenance, will reach a considerable 
level of efficiency. The urban guerrilla increases his efficiency as he im- 
proves his firing potential. 



The Shot: the Urban Guerrilla's Reason for Existence 

The urban guerrilla's reason for existence, the basic condition in 
which he acts and survives, is to shoot. The urban guerrilla must know 
how to shoot well because it is required by his type of combat. 

In conventional warfare, combat is generally at a distance with long 
range arms. In unconventional warfare, in which urban guerrilla war- 
fare is included, the combat is at close range, often very close. To pre- 
vent his own extinction, the urban guerrilla has to shoot first and he can- 
not err in his shot. He cannot waste his ammunition because he doesn't 
have large amounts, so he must save it. Nor can he replace his ammuni- 
tion quickly, since he is part of a small group in which each guerrilla has 
to take care of himself. The urban guerrilla can lose no time and must be 
able to shoot at once. 

One fundamental fact which we want to emphasize fully and whose 
particular importance cannot be overestimated is that the urban guer- 
rilla must not fire continuously, using up his ammunition. It may be that 
the enemy is not responding to the fire precisely because he is waiting 
until the guerrilla's ammunition is used up. At such a moment, without 
having time to replace his ammunition, the urban guerrilla faces a rain 
of enemy fire and can be taken prisoner or be killed. 

In spite of the value of the surprise factor which many times makes 
it unnecessary for the urban guerrilla to use his arms, he cannot be al- 
lowed the luxury of entering combat without knowing how to shoot. 
And face to face with the enemy, he must always be moving from one 
position to another, because to stay in one position makes him a fixed 
target and, as such, very vulnerable. 

The urban guerrilla's life depends on shooting, on his ability to handle 
his arms well and to avoid being hit. When we speak of shooting, we 
speak of marksmanship as well. Shooting must be learned until it be- 
comes a reflex action on the part of the urban guerrilla. 

To learn how to shoot and to have good aim, the urban guerrilla must 
train himself systematically, utilizing every apprenticeship method, 
shooting at targets, even in amusement parks and at home. 
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Shooting and marksmanship are the urban guerrilla's water and air. 
His perfection of the art of shooting makes him a special type of urban 
guerrilla — that is, a sniper, a category of solitary combatant indispen- 
sable in isolated actions. The sniper knows how to shoot, at close range 
and at long range, and his arms are appropriate for either type of 
shooting. 

The Firing Group 

In order to function, the urban guerrillas must be organized in 
small groups. A group of no more than four or five is called the firing 
group. 

A minimum of two firing groups, separated and sealed off from other 
firing groups, directed and coordinated by one or two persons, this is 
what makes a firing team. 

Within the firing group there must be complete confidence among 
the comrades. The best shot and the one who best knows how to man- 
age the machine gun is the person in charge of operations. 

The firing group plans and executes urban guerrilla actions, obtains 
and guards arms, studies and corrects its own tactics. 

When there are tasks planned by the strategic command, these tasks 
take preference. But there is no such thing as a firing group without its 
own initiative. For this reason it is essential to avoid any rigidity in the 
organization in order to permit the greatest possible initiative on the part 
of the firing group. The old-type hierarchy, the style of the traditional 
left doesn't exist in our organization. 

This means that, except for the priority of objectives set by the stra- 
tegic command, any firing group can decide to assault a bank, to kidnap 
or to execute an agent of the dictatorship, a figure identified with the re- 
action, or a North American spy, and can carry out any kind of propa- 
ganda or war of nerves against the enemy without the need to consult 
the general command. 

No firing group can remain inactive waiting for orders from above. 
Its obligation is to act. Any single urban guerrilla who wants to establish 
a firing group and begin action can do so and thus become a part of the 
organization. 

This method of action eliminates the need for knowing who is carry- 
ing out which actions, since there is free initiative and the only impor- 
tant point is to increase substantially the volume of urban guerrilla 
activity in order to wear out the government and force it onto the 
defensive. 
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The firing group is the instrument of organized action. Within it, 
guerrilla operations and tactics arc planned, launched, and carried 
through to success. 

The general command counts on the firing groups to carry out ob- 
jectives of a strategic nature, and to do so in any part of the country. 
For its part, it helps the firing groups with their difficulties and their 
needs. 

The organization is an indestructible network of firing groups, and 
of coordinations among them, that functions simply and practically with 
a general command that also participates in the the attacks; an organiza- 
tion which exists for no purpose other than pure and simple revolution- 
ary action. 



The Logistics of the Urban Guerrilla 

Conventional logistics can be expressed by the formula CCEM: 

C — food ( comida) 

C — fuel ( combustivel ) 

E — equipment 

M — ammunition (munigdes) 

Conventional logistics refer to the maintenance problems for an army 
or a regular armed force, transported in vehicles with fixed bases and 
supply lines. 

Urban guerrillas, on the contrary, are not an army but small armed 
groups, intentionally fragmented. They have no vehicles nor fixed bases. 
Their supply lines are precarious and insufficient, and have no estab- 
lished base except in the rudimentary sense of an arms factory within a 
house. 

While the goal of conventional logistics is to supply the war needs of 
the gorillas to be used to repress urban and rural rebellion, urban guer- 
rilla logistics aim at sustaining operations and tactics which have nothing 
in common with a conventional war and are directed against the military 
dictatorship and North American domination of the country. 

For the urban guerrilla, who starts from nothing and has no support 
at the beginning, logistics are expressed by the formula MDAME, 
which is: 

M — mechanization 

D — money ( dinheiro ) 

A — arms 

M — ammunition (munigdes) 
E — explosives 
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Revolutionary logistics takes mechanization as one of its bases. Never- 
theless, mechanization is inseparable from the driver. The urban guer- 
rilla driver is as important as the urban guerrilla machine gunner. With- 
out either, the machines do not work, and as such the automobile like 
the machine gun becomes a dead thing. An experienced driver is not 
made in one day and the apprenticeship must begin early. Every good 
urban guerrilla must be a good driver. As to the vehicle, the urban guer- 
rilla must expropriate what he needs. 

When he already has resources, the urban guerrilla can combine the 
expropriation of vehicles with other methods of acquisition. 

Money, arms, ammunition and explosives, and automobiles as well, 
must be expropriated. And the urban guerrilla must rob banks and 
armories and seize explosives and ammunition wherever he finds them. 

None of these operations is undertaken for just one purpose. Even 
when the assault is for money, the arms that the guards bear must also 
be taken. 

Expropriation is the first step in the organization of our logistics, 
which itself assumes an armed and permanently mobile character. 

The second step is to reinforce and extend logistics, resorting to am- 
bushes and traps in which the enemy will be surprised and his arms, am- 
munition, vehicles, and other resources can be captured. 

Once he has the arms, ammunition, and explosives, one of the most 
serious logistics problems the urban guerrilla faces at any time and in any 
situation is a hiding place in which to leave the material and appropriate 
means for transporting it and assembling it where it is needed. This has 
to be accomplished even when the enemy is on the lookout and has the 
roads blocked. 

The knowledge that the urban guerrilla has of the terrain, and the 
devices he uses or is capable of using, such as guides especially prepared 
and recruited for this mission, are the basic elements in the solution of 
the eternal logistics problem the revolutionary faces. 

The Technique of the Urban Guerrilla 

In its most general sense, technique is the combination of methods 
man uses to carry out any activity. The activity of the urban guerrilla 
consists in waging guerrilla warfare and psychological warfare. 

The urban guerrilla technique has five basic components: 

a) one part is related to the specific characteristics of the situation; 

b) one pan is related to the requisites that match these character- 
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istics, requisites represented by a series of initial advantages without 
which the urban guerrilla cannot achieve his objectives; 

c) one part concerns certain and definite objectives in the actions 
initiated by the urban guerrilla; 

d) one part is related to the types and characteristic modes of action 
for the urban guerrilla; 

c) one part is concerned with the urban guerrilla's methods of carry- 
ing out his specific actions. 



Characteristics of the Urban Guerrilla's Technique 

The technique of the urban guerrilla has the following characteristics: 

a) it is an aggressive technique, or in other words, it has an offensive 
character. As is well known, defensive action means death for us. 
Since we are inferior to the enemy in fire power and have neither his 
resources nor his power force, we cannot defend ourselves against an 
offensive or a concentrated attack by the gorillas. And that is the 
reason why our urban technique can never be permanent, can never 
defend a fixed base nor remain in any one spot waiting to repel the 
circle of reaction; 

b) it is a technique of attack and retreat by which we preserve our 
forces; 

c) it is a technique that aims at the development of urban guerrilla 
warfare, whose function will be to wear out, demoralize, and distract 
the enemy forces, permitting the emergence and survival of rural 
guerrilla warfare which is destined to play the decisive role in the 
revolutionary war. 



The Initial Advantages of the Urban Guerrilla 

The dynamics of urban guerrilla warfare lie in the urban guerrilla's 
violent clash with the military and police forces of the dictatorship. In 
this clash, the police have the superiority. The urban guerrilla has in- 
ferior forces. The paradox is that the urban guerrilla, although weaker, 
is nevertheless the attacker. 

The military and police forces, for their part, respond to the attack, 
by mobilizing and concentrating infinitely superior forces in the perse- 
cution and destruction of the urban guerrilla. He can only avoid defeat 
if he counts on the initial advantages he has and knows how to exploit 
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them to the end to compensate for his weaknesses and lack of materiel. 
The initial advantages are: 

1 ) he must take the enemy by surprise; 

2) he must know the terrain of the encounter better than the enemy; 

3) he must have greater mobility and speed than the police and the 
other repressive forces; 

4) his information service must be better than the enemy's; 

5) he must be in command of the situation and demonstrate a deci- 
siveness so great that everyone on our side is inspired and never thinks 
of hesitating, while on the other side the enemy is stunned and in- 
capable of responding. 



Surprise 

To compensate for the general weakness and shortage of arms com- 
pared to the enemy, the urban guerrilla uses surprise. The enemy has no 
way to fight surprise and becomes confused or is destroyed. 

When urban guerrilla warfare broke out in Brazil, experience proved 
that surprise was essential to the success of any urban guerrilla operation. 

The technique of surprise is based on four essential requisites: 

a) we know the situation of the enemy we are going to attack, usu- 
ally by means of precise information and meticulous observation, 
while the enemy does not know he is going to be attacked and knows 
nothing about the attacker; 

b) we know the force of the enemy that is going to be attacked and 
the enemy knows nothing about our force; 

c) attacking by surprise, we save and conserve our forces, while the 
enemy is unable to do the same and is left at the mercy of events; 

d) we determine the hour and the place of the attack, fix its duration, 
and establish its objective. The enemv remains ignorant of all this. 



Knowledge of the Terrain 

The urban guerrilla's best ally is the terrain and because this is so he 
must know it like the palm of his hand. 

To have the terrain as an ally means to know how to use with intelli- 
gence its unevenness, its high and its low points, its turns, its irregulari- 
ties, its regular and its secret passages, abandoned areas, its thickets, etc., 
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taking maximum advantage of all this for the success of armed actions, 
escapes, retreats, cover, and hiding places. 

Its impasses and narrow spots, its gorges, its streets under repair, po- 
lice control points, military zones and closed off streets, the entrances 
and exits of tunnels and those that the enemy can close off, viaducts to 
be crossed, corners controlled by the police or watched, its lights and 
signals, all this must be thoroughly known and studied in order to avoid 
fatal errors. 

Our problem is to get through and to know where and how to hide, 
leaving the enemy bewildered in areas he doesn't know. 

Familiar with the avenues, streets, alleys, ins and outs, and corners of 
the urban centers, its paths and shortcuts, its empty lots, its underground 
passages, its pipes and sewer system, the urban guerrilla safely crosses 
through the irregular and difficult terrain unfamiliar to the police, where 
they can be surprised in a fatal ambush or trapped at any moment. 

Because he knows the terrain the guerrilla can go through it on foot, 
on bicycle, in automobile, jeep, or truck and never be trapped. Acting 
in small groups with only a few people, the guerrillas can reunite at an 
hour and place determined beforehand, following up the attack with 
new guerrilla operations, or evading the police circle and disorienting 
the enemv with their unprecedented audacity. 

It is an insoluble problem for the police in the labyrinthian terrain of 
the urban guerrilla, to get someone they can't see, to repress someone 
thev can't catch, to close in on someone they can't find. 

Our experience is that the ideal urban guerrilla is one who operates in 
his own city and knows thoroughly its streets, its neighborhoods, its 
transit problems, and other peculiarities. 

The guerrilla outsider, who comes to a city whose corners are un- 
familiar to him, is a weak spot and if he is assigned certain operations, 
can endanger them. To avoid grave errors, it is necessary for him to get 
to know well the layout of the streets. 

Mobility and Speed 

To insure a mobility and speed that the police cannot match, the 
urban guerrilla needs the following prerequisites: 

a) mechanization; 

b) knowledge of the terrain; 

c) a rupture or suspension of enemy communications and transport; 

d) light arms. 
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By carefully carrying through operations that last only a few mo- 
ments, and leaving the site in mechanized vehicles, the urban guerrilla 
beats a rapid retreat, escaping pursuit. 

The urban guerrilla must know the way in detail and, in this sense, 
must go through the schedule ahead of time as a training to avoid en- 
tering alleyways that have no exit, or running into traffic jams, or be- 
coming paralyzed by the Transit Department's traffic signals. 

The police pursue the urban guerrilla blindly without knowing which 
road he is using for his escape. 

While the urban guerrilla quickly flees because he knows the terrain, 
the police lose the trail and give up the chase. 

The urban guerrilla must launch his operations far from the logistics 
base of the police. An initial advantage of this method of operation is 
that it places us at a reasonable distance from the possibility of pursuit, 
which facilitates the evasion. 

In addition to this necessary precaution, the urban guerrilla must be 
concerned with the enemy's communication system. The telephone is 
the primary target in preventing the enemy from having access to in- 
formation by knocking out his communication system. 

Even if he knows about the guerrilla operation, the enemy depends on 
modern transport for his logistics support, and his vehicles necessarily 
lose time carrying him through the heavy traffic of the large cities. 

It is clear that the tangled and treacherous traffic is a disadvantage 
for the enemy, as it would be for us if we were not ahead of him. 

If we want to have a safe margin of security and be certain to leave 
no tracks for the future, we can adopt the following methods: 

a) purposely intercept the police with other vehicles or by appar- 
ently casual inconveniences and damages; but in this case the vehicles 
in question should not be legal nor should thev have real license 
numbers; 

b) obstruct the road with fallen trees, rocks, ditches, false traffic 
signs, dead ends or detours, and other ingenious methods: 

c) place homemade mines in the way of the police, use gasoline, or 
throw Molotov cocktails to set their vehicles on fire; 

d) set off a burst of machine gun fire or arms such as the FAL aimed 
at the motor and the tires of the cars engaged in pursuit. 

With the arrogance typical of the police and the military fascist 
authorities, the enemy will come to fight us with heavy guns and equip- 
ment and with elaborate maneuvers by men armed to the teeth. The 
urban guerrilla must respond to this with light weapons easily trans- 
ported, so he can always escape with maximum speed, without ever 
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accepting open fighting. The urban guerrilla has no mission other than 
to attack and retreat. 

We would leave ourselves open to the most stunning defeats if we 
burdened ourselves with heavy arms and with the tremendous weight 
of the ammunition necessary to fire them, at the same time losing our 
precious gift of mobility. 

When the enemy fights against us with cavalry we are at no disadvan- 
tage as long as we are mechanized. The automobile goes faster than the 
horse. From within the car we also have the target of the mounted po- 
lice, knocking them down with machine gun and revolver fire or with 
Molotov cocktails and grenades. 

On the other hand, it is not so difficult for an urban guerrilla on foot 
to make a target of a policeman on horseback. Moreover, ropes across 
the streets, marbles, cork stoppers are very efficient methods of making 
them both fall. The great advantage of the mounted police is that he 
presents the urban guerrilla with two excellent targets: the horse and its 
rider. 

Apart from being faster than the horseman, the helicopter has no 
better chance in pursuit. If the horse is too slow compared to the 
urban guerrilla's automobile, the helicopter is too fast. Moving at 200 
kilometers an hour it will never succeed in hitting from above a target 
lost among the crowds and the street vehicles, nor can it land in public 
streets in order to catch someone. At the same time, whenever it tries to 
fly low, it will be excessively vulnerable to the fire of the urban guerrilla. 

Information 

The possibilities that the government has for discovering and destroy- 
ing the urban guerrillas lessen as the potential of the dictatorship's en- 
emies becomes greater and more concentrated among the popular masses. 

This concentration of opponents of the dictatorship plays a very im- 
portant role in providing information as to moves on the part of the 
police and men in government, as well as in hiding our activities. The 
enemy can also be thrown off by false information, which is worse for 
him because it is a tremendous waste. 

By whatever means, the sources of information at the disposal of the 
urban guerrilla are potentially better than those of the police. The enemy 
is observed by the people, but he does not know who among the people 
transmits information to the urban guerrilla. The military and the police 
are hated for the injustices they commit against the people, and this facil- 
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itates obtaining information prejudical to the activities of government 
agents. 

The information, which is only a small area of popular support, rep- 
resents an extraordinary potential in the hands of the urban guerrilla. 
The creation of an intelligence service with an organized structure is a 
basic need for us. The urban guerrilla has to have essential information 
about the plans and movements of the enemy, where thev are, and how 
they move, the resources of the banking network, the means of commu- 
nication, and the secret moves the enemy makes. 

The trustworthy information passed along to the urban guerrilla rep- 
resents a well-aimed blow at the dictatorship. It has no wav to defend 
itself in the face of an important leak that jeopardizes its interests and 
facilitates our destructive attack. 

The enemy also wants to know what steps we are taking so he can 
destroy us or prevent us from acting. In this sense the danger of betrayal 
is present and the enemy encourages betrayal or infiltrates spies into the 
organization. The urban guerrilla's technique against this enemv tactic 
is to denounce publicly the traitors, spies, informers, and provocateurs. 

Since our struggle takes place among the masses and depends on their 
sympathy — while the government has a bad reputation because of its 
brutality, corruption, and incompetence — the informers, spies, traitors, 
and the police come to be enemies of the people without supporters, de- 
nounced to the urban guerrillas, and, in many cases, properly punished. 

For his part the urban guerrilla must not evade the duty — once he 
knov\ \ who the spy or informer is — of wiping him out physically. This 
is liie correct method, approved by the people, and it minimizes consid- 
exabiy the incidence of infiltration or enemy spying. 

For the complete success of the battle against spies and informers, it 
is essential to organize a counterespionage or counterintelligence service. 
Nevertheless, as far as information is concerned, it cannot all be reduced 
to a question of knowing the enemy's moves and avoiding the infiltration 
of spies. Information must be broad, it must embrace everything, includ- 
ing the most insignificant matters. There is a technique of obtaining in- 
formation, and the urban guerrilla must master it. Following this tech- 
nique, information is obtained naturally, as a part of the life of the people. 

The urban guerrilla, living in the midst of the people and moving 
about among them, must be attentive to all types of conversations and 
human relations, learning how to disguise his interest with great skill and 
judgment. 

In places where people work, study, live, it is easy to collect all kinds 
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of information on payments, business, plans of all types, points of view, 
opinions, people's state of mind, trips, interiors of buildings, offices and 
rooms, operation centers, etc. 

Observation, investigation, reconnaissance, and exploration of the 
terrain are also excellent sources of information. The urban guerrilla 
never goes anywhere absentmindedly and without revolutionary pre- 
caution, always on the lookout lest something occur. Eyes and ears open, 
senses alert, his memory engraved with everything necessary, now or 
in the future, to the uninterrupted activity of the fighter 

Careful reading of the press with particular attention to the organs of 
mass communication, the investigation of accumulated data, the trans- 
mission of news and everything of note, a persistence in being informed 
and in informing others, all this makes up the intricate and immensely 
complicated question of information which gives the urban guerrilla a 
decisive advantage. 

Decision 

It is not enough for the urban guerrilla to have in his favor surprise, 
speed, knowledge of the terrain, and information. He must also demon- 
strate his command of any situation and a capacity for decision without 
which all other advantages will prove useless. 

It is impossible to carry out any action, however well planned, if the 
urban guerrilla turns out to be indecisive, uncertain, irresolute. 

Even an action successfully begun can end in defeat if the command 
of the situation and the capacity for decision falter in the middle of the 
actual execution of the plan. When this command of the situation and a 
capacity for decision are absent, the void is filled with vacillation and 
terror. The enemy takes advantage of this failure and is able to liqui- 
date us. 

The secret for the success of any operation, simple or complicated, 
easy or difficult, is to rely on determined men. Strictly speaking, there 
are no easy operations. All must be carried out with the same care exer- 
cised in the case of the most difficult, beginning with the choice of the 
human element, which means relying on leadership and capacity for 
decision in every test. 

One can see ahead of time whether an action will be successful or not 
by the way its participants act during the preparatory period. Those 
who are behind, who fail to make designated contacts, are easily con- 
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fused, forget things, fail to complete the basic elements of the work, 
possibly are indecisive men and can be a danger. It is better not to in- 
clude them. 

Decision means to put into practice the plan that has been devised 
with determination, with audacity, and with an absolute firmness. It 
takes only one person who vacillates to lose all. 



Objectives of the Urban Guerrilla' 1 's Actions 

With his technique developed and established, the urban guerrilla 
bases himself on models of action leading ro attack and, in Brazil, with 
the following objectives: 

a) to threaten the triangle in which the Brazilian state system and 
North American domination are maintained in Brazil, a triangle whose 
points are Rio, Sao Paulo, and Belo Horizonte and whose base is the 
axle Rio-Sao Paulo, where the giant industrial-financial-economic- 
political-cultural-military-police complex that holds the entire deci- 
sive power of the country is located; 

b) to weaken the local guards or the security system of the dictator- 
ship, given the fact that we are attacking and the gorillas defending, 
which means catching the government in a defensive position with 
its troops immobilized in defense of the entire complex of national 
maintenance, with its ever-present fears of an attack on its strategic 
nerve centers, and without ever knowing where, how, and when 
that attack will come; 

c) to attack on every side with many different armed groups, few 
in number, each self-contained and operating separately, to disperse 
the government forces in their pursuit of a thoroughly fragmented 
organization instead of offering the dictatorship the opportunity to 
concentrate its forces of repression on the destruction of one tightly 
organized system operating throughout the country; 

d) to give proof of its combativeness, decision, firmness, determina- 
tion, and persistence in the attack on the military dictatorship in order 
to permit all malcontents to follow our example and fight with urban 
guerrilla tactics. Meanwhile, the government, with all its problems, 
incapable of halting guerrilla operations in the city, will lose time and 
suffer endless attrition and will finally be forced to pull back its re- 
pressive troops in order to mount guard over the banks, industries, 
armories, military barracks, prisons, public offices, radio and televi- 
sion stations, North American firms, gas storage tanks, oil refineries, 
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ships, airplanes, ports, airports, hospitals, health centers, blood banks, 
stores, garages, embassies, residences of outstanding members of the 
regime, such as ministers and generals, police stations, and official 
organizations, etc.; 

e) to increase urban guerrilla disturbances gradually in an endless 
ascendancy of unforeseen actions such that the government troops 
cannot leave the urban area to pursue the guerrillas in the interior 
without running the risk of abandoning the cities and permitting re- 
bellion to increase on the coast as well as in the interior of the country; 

f) to oblige the army and the police, with the commanders and their 
assistants, to change the relative comfort and tranquillity of their 
barracks and their usual rest, for a state of alarm and growing tension 
in the expectation of attack or in search of tracks that vanish without 
a trace; 

g) to avoid open battle and decisive combat with the government, 
limiting the struggle to brief and rapid attacks with lightning results; 

h) to assure for the urban guerrilla a maximum freedom of maneu- 
vers and of action without ever relinquishing the use of armed vio- 
lence, remaining firmly oriented toward helping the beginning of 
rural guerrilla warfare and supporting the construction of the revolu- 
tionary army for national liberation. 



On the Types and Nature of Action Models for the Urban Guerrilla 

In order to achieve the objectives previously enumerated, the urban 
guerrilla is obliged, in his technique, to follow an action whose nature 
is as different and as diversified as possible. The urban guerrilla does not 
arbitrarily choose this or that action model. Some actions are simple, 
others are complicated. The urban guerrilla without experience must be 
incorporated gradually into actions and operations that run from the 
simple to the complex. He begins with small missions and tasks until he 
becomes a completely experienced urban guerrilla. 

Before any action, the urban guerrilla must think of the methods and 
the personnel at his disposal to carry out the action. Operations and 
actions that demand the urban guerrilla's technical preparation cannot 
be carried out by someone who lacks that technical skill. With these 
cautions, the action models which the urban guerrilla can carry out are 
the following: 

a ) assaults; 

b ) raids and penetrations; 
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c ) occupations; 

d ) ambush; 

e ) street tactics; 

f ) strikes and work interruptions; 

g ) desertions, diversions, seizures, expropriations of arms, ammuni- 
tion, explosives; 

h ) liberation of prisoners; 

i ) executions; 

j ) kidnappings; 

k ) sabotage; 

1 ) terrorism; 

m) armed propaganda; 

n ) war of nerves. 



Assaults 

Assault is the armed attack which we make to expropriate funds, lib- 
erate prisoners, capture explosives, machine guns, and other types of 
arms and ammunition. 

Assaults can take place in broad daylight or at night. 

Daytime assaults are made when the objective cannot be achieved at 
any other hour, as for example, the transport of money by the banks, 
which is not done at night. 

Night assault is usually the most advantageous to the urban guerrilla. 
The ideal is for all assaults to take place at night when conditions for a 
surprise attack are most favorable and the darkness facilitates flight and 
hides the identity of the participants. The urban guerrilla must prepare 
himself, nevertheless, to act under all conditions, daytime as well as 
nighttime. 

The most vulnerable targets for assault are the following: 

a) credit establishments; 

b) commercial and industrial enterprises, including the production of 
arms and explosives; 

c) military establishments; 

d) commissaries and police stations; 

e ) jails; 

f ) government property ; 

g) mass communication media; 

h) North American firms and properties; 

i ) government vehicles, including military and police vehicles, 
trucks, armored vehicles, money carriers, trains, ships, and planes. 
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The assaults on establishments are of the same nature because in every 
case the property and buildings represent a fixed target. 

Assaults on buildings are conceived as guerrilla operations, varied 
according to whether they are against banks, a commercial enterprise, 
industries, military camps, commissaries, prisons, radio stations, ware- 
houses for imperialist firms, etc. 

The assaults on vehicles— money-carriers, armored cars, trains, ships, 
airplanes— are of another nature since they are moving targets. The 
nature of the operations varies according to the situation and the possi- 
bility—that is, whether the target is stationary or moving. 

Armored cars, including military cars, are not immune to mines. Ob- 
structed roads, traps, ruses, interception of other vehicles, Molotov 
cocktails, shooting with heavy arms, are efficient methods of assaulting 

vehicles. ^ 
Heavy vehicles, grounded planes, anchored ships can be seized and 

their crews and guards overcome. Airplanes in flight can be diverted 

from their course by guerrilla action or by one person. 

Ships and trains 'in movement can be assaulted or taken by guerrilla 

operations in order to capture the arms and munitions or to prevent 

troop deployment. 

The Bank Assault as Popular Model 

The most popular assault model is the bank assault. In Brazil, the ur- 
ban guerrilla has begun a type of organized assault on the banks as a 
guerrilla operation. Today this type of assault is widely used and has 
served as a sort of preliminary examination for the urban guerrilla in his 
apprenticeship for the techniques of revolutionary warfare. 

Important innovations in the technique of assaulting banks have de- 
veloped, guaranteeing flight, the withdrawal of money, and the ano- 
nymity of those involved. Among these innovations we cite shooting the 
tires of cars to prevent pursuit; locking people in the bank bathroom, 
making them sit on the floor; immobilizing the bank guards and remov- 
ing their arms, forcing someone to open the coffer or the strong box; 
using disguises. 

Attempts to install bank alarms, to use guards or electronic detection 
devices of U.S. origin, prove fruitless when the assault is political and is 
carried out. according to urban guerrilla warfare technique. This tech- 
nique tries to utilize new resources to meet the enemy's tactical changes, 
has access to a fire power that is growing every day, becomes increas- 
ingly astute and audacious, and uses a larger number of revolutionaries 
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every time; all to guarantee the success of operations planned down to 
the last detail. 

The bank assault is a typical expropriation. But, as is true in any kind 
of armed expropriatory action, the revolutionary is handicapped by a 
two-fold competition: 

a) competition from the outlaw; 

b) competition from the right-wing counterrevolutionary. 

This competition produces confusion, which is reflected in the peo- 
ple's uncertainty. It is up to the urban guerrilla to prevent this from hap- 
pening, and to accomplish this he must use two methods: 

a) he must avoid the outlaw's technique, which is one of unnecessary 
violence and appropriation of goods and possessions belonging to the 
people; 

b) he must use the assault for propaganda purposes, at the very mo- 
ment it is taking place, and later distribute material, leaflets, every 
possible means of explaining the objectives and the principles of the 
urban guerrilla as expropriator of the government, the ruling classes, 
and imperialism. 



Raids and Penetration 

Raids and penetrations are quick attacks on establishments located in 
neighborhoods or even in the center of the city, such as small military 
units, commissaries, hospitals, to cause trouble, seize arms, punish and 
terrorize the enemy, take reprisal, or rescue wounded prisoners, or those 
hospitalized under police vigilance. 

Raids and penetrations are also made on garages and depots to destroy 
vehicles and damage installations, especially if they are North American 
firms and property. 

When they take place on certain stretches of the highway or in cer- 
tain distant neighborhoods, the raids can serve to force the enemy to 
move great numbers of troops, a totally useless effort since he will find 
nobody there to fight. 

When they are carried out in certain houses, offices, archives, or 
public offices, their purpose is to capture or search for secret papers and 
documents with which to denounce involvements, compromises, and 
the corruption of men in government, their dirty deals and criminal 
transactions with the North Americans. 

Raids and penetrations are most effective if they are carried out at 
night. 
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Occupations are a type of attack carried out when the urban guer- 
rilla stations himself in specific establishments and locations for a tempo- 
rary resistance against the enemy or for some propaganda purpose. 

The occupation of factories and schools during strikes or at other 
times is a method of protest or of distracting the enemy's attention. 

The occupation of radio stations is for propaganda purposes. 

Occupation is a highly effective model for action but, in order to pre- 
vent losses and material damage to our ranks, it is always a good idea to 
count on the possibility of withdrawal. It must always be meticulously 
planned and carried out at the opportune moment. 

Occupation always has a time limit and the faster it is completed the 
better. 

Ambush 

Ambushes are attacks typified by surprise when the enemy is trapped 
across a road or when he makes a police net surrounding a house or an 
estate. A false message can bring the enemy to the spot where he falls 
into the trap. 

The principal object of the ambush tactic is to capture enemy arms 

and punish him with death. 

Ambushes to halt passenger trains are for propaganda purposes and, 
when they are troop trains, the object is to annihilate the enemy and 

seize his arms. . 

The urban guerrilla sniper is the kind of fighter especially suited tor 
ambush because he can hide easily in the irregularities of the terrain, on 
the roofs and tops of buildings and apartments und£r construction. From 
windows and dark places, he can take careful aim at his chosen target. 

Ambush has devastating effects on the enemy, leaving him unnerved, 
insecure, and fearful. 

Street Tactics 

Street tactics are used to fight the enemy in the streets, utilizing the 
participation of the masses against him. 

In 1968 the Brazilian students used excellent street tactics against 
police troops, such as marching down streets against traffic, utilizing 
slings and marbles as arms against the mounted police. 
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Other street tactics consist in constructing barricades; pulling up 
paving blocks and hurling them at the police; throwing bottles, bricks, 
paperweights, and other projectiles from the tops of apartment and of- 
fice buildings against the police; using buildings under construction for 
flight, for hiding, and for supporting surprise attacks. 

It is equally necessary to know how to respond to enemy tactics. 
When the police troops come protected with helmets to defend them- 
selves against flying objects, we have to divide ourselves into two teams: 
one to attack the enemy from the front, the other to attack him in the 
rear, withdrawing one as the other goes into action to prevent the first 
from becoming a target for projectiles hurled by the second. 

By the same token it is important to know how to respond to the po- 
lice net. When the police designate certain of their men to go into the 
masses to arrest a demonstrator, a larger group of urban guerrillas must 
surround the police group, disarming and beating them and at the same 
time letting the prisoner escape. This urban guerrilla operation is called 
the net within the net. 

When the police net is formed at a school building, a factory, a place 
where the masses assemble, or some other point, the urban guerrilla must 
not give up or allow himself to be taken by surprise. To make his net 
work the enemy is obliged to transport the police in vehicles and special 
cars to occupy strategic points in the streets in order to invade the build- 
ing or chosen locale. The urban guerrilla, for his part, must never clear 
a building or an area and meet in it without first knowing its exits, the 
way to break the circle, the strategic points that the police might occupy, 
and the roads that inevitably lead into the net, and he must hold other 
strategic points from which to strike at the enemy. 

The roads followed by the police vehicles must be mined at kev 
points along the way and at forced stopping points. When the mines 
explode, the vehicles will fly into the air. The police will be caught in the 
trap and will suffer losses or will be victims of ambush. The net must be 
broken by escape routes unknown to the police. The rigorous planning 
of the retreat is the best way of frustrating anv encircling effort on the 
part of the enemy. 

When there is no possibility of a flight plan, the urban guerrilla must 
not hold meetings, assemblies, or do anything else since to do so will pre- 
vent him from breaking through the net the enemy will surely try to 
throw around him. 

Street tactics have revealed a new type of urban guerrilla, the urban 
guerrilla who participates in mass demonstrations. This is the type we 
designate as the urban guerrilla demonstrator, who joins the ranks and 
participates in popular marches with specific and definite aims. 
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These aims consist in hurling stones and projectiles of every type, 
using gasoline to start fires, using the police as a target for their fire arms, 
capturing police arms, kidnapping agents of the enemy and provoca- 
teurs, shooting with careful aim at the henchmen torturers and the police 
chiefs who come in special cars with false plates in order not to attract 
attention. 

The urban guerrilla demonstrator shows groups in the mass demon- 
stration the flight route if that is necessary. He plants mines, throws 
Molotov cocktails, prepares ambushes and explosions. 

The urban guerrilla demonstrator must also initiate the net within 
the net, going through government vehicles, official cars, and police 
vehicles before turning them over or setting them on fire, to see if any 
of them have money and arms. 

Snipers are very good for mass demonstrations and, along with the 
urban guerrilla demonstrators, can play a valuable role. 

Hidden at strategic points, the snipers have complete success, using 
shotguns, machine guns, etc. whose fire and ricocheting easily cause 
losses among the enemy. 

Strikes and Work Interruptions 

The strike is a model of action employed by the urban guerrilla in 
work centers and schools to damage the enemy by stopping work and 
study activities. Because it is one of the weapons most feared by the ex- 
ploiters and oppressors, the enemy uses tremendous fighting power and 
incredible violence against it. The strikers are taken to prison, suffer 
beatings, and many of them wind up assassinated. 

The urban guerrilla must prepare the strike in such a way as to leave 
no tracks or clues that identify the leaders of the action. A strike is suc- 
cessful when it is organized through the action of a small group, if it is 
carefully prepared in secret and by the most clandestine methods. 

Arms, ammunition, Molotovs, homemade weapons of destruction 
and attack, all this must be supplied beforehand in order to meet the 
enemy. So that it can do the greatest possible damage, it is a good idea 
to study and put into effect a sabotage plan. 

Work and study interruptions, although they are of brief duration, 
cause severe damage to the enemy. It is enough for them to crop up at 
different points and in different sections of the same area, disrupting 
daily life, occurring endlessly one after the other, in authentic guerrilla 
fashion. 

In strikes or simple work interruptions, the urban guerrilla has re- 
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course to occupation or penetration of the locale or can simply make a 
raid. In that case his objective is to take hostages, to capture prisoners, or 
to kidnap enemy agents and propose an exchange for the arrested strikers. 

In certain cases, strikes and brief work interruptions can offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity for preparing ambushes or traps whose aim is the 
physical liquidation of the cruel, bloody police. 

The basic fact is that the enemy suffers losses and material and moral 
damage, and is weakened by the action. 

Desertions, Diversions, Seizures \ Expropriations of 
Arms, Ammunition, Explosives 

Desertion and the diversion of arms are actions effected in military 
camps, ships, military hospitals, etc. The urban guerrilla soldier, chief, 
sergeant, subofficial, and official must desert at the most opportune mo- 
ment with modern arms and ammunition to hand them over for the use 
of the Brazilian revolution. 

One of the opportune moments is when the military urban guerrilla 
is called upon to pursue and to fight his guerrilla comrades outside the 
military quarters. Instead of following the orders of the gorillas, the 
military urban guerrilla must join the revolutionaries by handing over 
the arms and ammunition he carries, or the military plane he pilots. 

The advantage of this method is that the revolutionaries receive arms 
and ammunition from the army, the navy, and the air force, the military 
police, the civilian guard, or the firemen without any great work, since 
it reaches their hands by government transport. 

Other opportunities may occur in the barracks, and the military ur- 
ban guerrilla must always be alert to this. In case of carelessness on the 
part of the commanders or in other favorable conditions, such as bureau- 
cratic attitudes and behavior or relaxation of discipline on the part of 
sublieutenants and other internal personnel, the military urban guerrilla 
must no longer wait but must try to advise the organizations and desert 
alone or accompanied, but with as large a supply of arms as possible. 

With information from and participation of the military urban guer- 
rilla, raids on barracks and other military establishments for the purpose 
of capturing arms can be organized. 

When there is no possibility of deserting and taking arms and ammu- 
nition, the military urban guerrilla must engage in sabotage, starting ex- 
plosions and fires in munitions and gunpowder. 

This technique of deserting with arms and ammunition, of raiding and 
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sabotaging the military centers, is the best way of wearing out and de- 
moralizing the gorillas and of leaving them confused. 

The urban guerrilla's purpose in disarming an individual enemy is to 
capture his arms. These arms are usually in the hands of sentinels or 
others whose task is guard duty or repression. 

The capture of arms may be accompanied by violent means or by 
astuteness and by tricks or traps. When the enemy is disarmed, he must 
be searched for arms other than those already taken from him. If we are 
careless, he can use the arms that were not seized to shoot the urban 
guerrilla. 

The seizure of arms is an efficient method of acquiring machine guns, 
the urban guerrilla's most important arms. 

When we carry out small operations or actions to seize arms and am- 
munition, the material captured may be for personal use or for arma- 
ments and supplies for the firing groups. 

The necessity to provide firing power for the urban guerrilla is so 
great that in order to take off from zero point we often have to purchase 
one weapon, divert or capture a single arm. The basic point is to begin, 
and to begin with a great spirit of decisiveness and of boldness. The 
possession of a single arm multiplies our forces. 

In a bank assault, we must be careful to seize the arm or arms of the 
bank guard. The remainder of the arms we find with the treasurer, the 
bank teller, or the manager must also be seized ahead of time. 

The other method we can use to capture arms is the preparation of 
ambushes against the police and the cars they use to move around in. 

Quite often we succeed in capturing arms in the police commissaries 
as a result of raids from outside. 

The expropriation of arms, ammunition, and explosives is the urban 
guerrilla's goal in assaulting commercial houses, industries, and quarries. 

Liberation of Prisoners 

The liberation of prisoners is an armed operation designed to free the 
jailed urban guerrilla. In daily struggle against the enemv, the urban 
guerrilla is subject to arrest and can be sentenced to unlimited years in 
jail. This does not mean that the revolutionary battle stops here. For 
the guerrilla, his experience is deepened by prison and continues even in 
the dungeons where he is held. 

The imprisoned urban guerrilla views jail as a terrain he must domi- 
nate and understand in order to free himself by a guerrilla operation. 
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There is no prison, either on an island, in a city penitentiary, or on a 
farm, that is impregnable to the slyness, the cleverness, and the firing 
potential of the revolutionaries. 

The urban guerrilla who is free views the penal establishments of the 
enemy as the inevitable site of guerrilla action designed to liberate his 
ideological brothers from prison. 

It is this combination of the urban guerrilla in freedom and the urban 
guerrilla in jail that results in the armed operations we refer to as the 
liberation of prisoners. 

The guerrilla operations that can be used in liberating prisoners are 
the following: 

a ) riots in penal establishments, in correctional colonies and islands, 
or on transport or prison ships; 

b) assaults on urban or rural penitentiaries, houses of detention, com- 
missaries, prisoner depots, or any other permanent, occasional, or 
temporary place where prisoners are held; 

c) assaults on prisoner transport trains and cars; 

d) raids and penetrations of prisons; 

e ) ambushing of guards who are moving prisoners. 

Execution 

Execution is the killing of a North American spy, of an agent of the 
dictatorship, of a police torturer, of a fascist personality in the govern- 
ment involved in crimes and persecutions against patriots, of a stool 
pigeon, informer, police agent, or police provocateur. 

Those who go to the police of their own free will to make denuncia- 
tions and accusations, who supply clues and information and finger peo- 
ple, must also be executed when they are caught by the urban guerrilla. 

Execution is a secret action in which the least possible number of 
urban guerrillas are involved. In many cases, the execution can be carried 
out by one sniper, patiently, alone and unknown, and operating in abso- 
lute secrecy and in cold blood. 

Kidnapping 

Kidnapping is capturing and holding in a secret spot a police agent, a 
North American spy, a political personality, or a notorious and danger- 
ous enemy of the revolutionary movement. 

Kidnapping is used to exchange or liberate imprisoned revolutionary 
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comrades, or to force suspension of torture in the jail cells of the military 
dictatorship. 

The kidnapping of personalities who are known artists, sports figures, 
or are outstanding in some other field, but who have evidenced no po- 
litical interest, can be a useful form of propaganda for the revolutionary 
and patriotic principles of the urban guerrilla provided it occurs under 
special circumstances, and the kidnapping is handled so that the public 
sympathizes with it and accepts it. 

The kidnapping of North American residents or visitors in Brazil 
constitutes a form of protest against the penetration and domination of 
United States imperialism in our country. 



Sabotage 

Sabotage is a highly destructive type of attack using very few persons 
and sometimes requiring only one to accomplish the desired result. 
When the urban guerrilla uses sabotage the first phase is isolated sabo- 
tage. Then comes the phase of dispersed and generalized sabotage, car- 
ried out by the people. 

Well-executed sabotage demands study, planning, and careful execu- 
tion. A characteristic form of sabotage is explosion using dynamite, fire, 
and the placing of mines. 

A little sand, a trickle of any kind of combustible, a poor lubrication, 
a screw removed, a short circuit, pieces of wood or of iron, can cause 
irreparable damage. 

The objective of sabotage is to hurt, to damage, to make useless, and 
to destroy vital enemy points such as the following: 

a ) the economy of the country; 

b) agricultural or industrial production; 

c) transport and communication systems; 

d) the military and police systems and their establishments and de- 
posits; 

e ) the repressive military-police system; 

f ) the firms and properties of North Americans in the country. 

The urban guerrilla should endanger the economy of the country, 
particularly its economic and financial aspects, such as its domestic and 
foreign commercial network, its exchange and banking systems, its tax 
collection systems, and others. 

Public offices, centers of government services, government ware- 
houses, are easy targets for sabotage. 

Nor will it be easy to prevent the sabotage of agricultural and indus- 
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trial production by the urban guerrilla, with his thorough knowledge of 
the local situation. 

Industrial workers acting as urban guerrillas are excellent industrial 
saboteurs since they, better than anyone, understand the industry, the 
factory, the machine, or the part most likely to destroy an entire opera- 
tion, doing far more damage than a poorly informed layman could do. 

With respect to the enemy's transport and communications systems, 
beginning with railway traffic, it is necessary to attack them system- 
atically with sabotage arms. 

The only caution is against causing death and fatal injury to passen- 
gers, especially regular commuters on suburban and long-distance trains. 

Attacks on freight trains, rolling or stationary stock, stoppage of 
military transport and communication systems, these are the major sabo- 
tage objectives in this area. 

Sleepers can be damaged and pulled up, as can rails. A tunnel blocked 
by a barrier after an explosion, an obstruction bv a derailed car, cause 
tremendous harm. 

The derailment of a cargo train carrying fuel is of major damage to 
the enemy. So is dynamiting railway bridges. In a system where the 
weight and the size of the rolling equipment is enormous, it takes months 
for workers to repair or rebuild the destruction and damage. 

As for highways, thev can be obstructed bv trees, stationary vehicles, 
ditches, dislocation of barriers by dynamite, and bridges blown up bv 
explosion. 

Ships can be damaged at anchor in seaports and river ports or in the 
shipyards. Airplanes can be destroyed or sabotaged on the ground. 

Telephonic and telegraphic lines can be systematically damaged, their 
towers blown up, and their lines made useless. 

Transport and communications must be sabotaged at once because 
the revolutionary war has already begun in Brazil and it is essential to 
impede the enemy's movement of troops and munitions. 

Oil lines, fuel plants, depots for bombs and ammunition^ powder 
magazines and arsenals, military camps, commissaries must become tar- 
gets par excellence in sabotage operations, while vehicles, army trucks, 
and other military and police cars must be destroyed wherever they are 
found. 

The military and police repression centers and their specific and spe- 
cialized organs, must also claim the attention of the urban guerrilla 
saboteur. 

North American firms and properties in the country, for their part, 
must become such frequent targets of sabotage that the volume of ac- 
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tions directed against them surpasses the total of all other actions against 
vital enemy points. 



Terrorisvi 



Terrorism is an action, usually involving the placement of a bomb or 
fire explosion of great destructive power, which is capable of effecting 
irreparable loss against the enemy. 

Terrorism requires that the urban guerrilla should have an adequate 
theoretical and practical knowledge of how to make explosives. 

The terroristic act, apart from the apparent facility with which it can 
be carried out, is no different from other urban guerrilla acts and actions 
whose success depends on the planning and determination of the revolu- 
tionary organization. It is an action the urban guerrilla must execute 
with the greatest cold bloodedness, calmness, and decision. 

Although terrorism generally involves an explosion, there are cases 
in which it may also be carried out by execution and the systematic 
burning of installations, properties, and North American depots, plan- 
tations, etc. It is essential to point- out the importance of fires and the con- 
struction of incendiary bombs such as gasoline bombs in the technique 
of revolutionary terrorism. Another thing is the importance of the ma- 
terial the urban guerrilla can persuade the people to expropriate in mo- 
ments of hunger and scarcity resulting from the greed of the big com- 
mercial interests. 

Terrorism is an arm the revolutionary can never relinquish. 



Armed Propaganda 

The coordination of urban guerrilla actions, including each armed 
action, is the principal way of making armed propaganda. 

These actions, carried out with specific and determined objectives, 
inevitably become propaganda material for the mass communications 
system. 

Bank assaults, ambushes, desertions and diverting of arms, the rescue 
of prisoners, executions, kidnappings, sabotage, terrorism, and the war of 
nerves, are all cases in point. 

Airplanes diverted in flight by revolutionary action, moving ships 
and trains assaulted and seized by guerrillas, can also be solely for propa- 
ganda effects. 
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But the urban guerrilla must never fail to install a clandestine press 
and must be able to turn out mimeographed copies using alcohol or elec- 
tric plates and other duplicating apparatus, expropriating what he cannot 
buy in order to produce small clandestine newspapers, pamphlets, flyers, 
and stamps for propaganda and agitation against the dictatorship. 

The urban guerrilla engaged in clandestine printing facilitates enor- 
mously the incorporation of large numbers of people into the revolution- 
ary struggle, by opening a permanent work front for those willing to 
carry on revolutionary propaganda, even when to do so means acting 
alone and risking their lives as revolutionaries. 

With the existence of clandestine propaganda and agitational material, 
the inventive spirit of the urban guerrilla expands and creates catapults, 
artifacts, mortars, and other instruments with which to distribute the 
antigovernment pamphlets at a distance. 

Tape recordings, the occupation of radio stations, and the use of loud- 
speakers, drawings on walls and in other inaccessible places are other 
forms of propaganda. 

In using them, the urban guerrilla should give them the character of 
armed operations. 

A consistent propaganda by letters sent to specific addresses, explain- 
ing the meaning of the urban guerrillas' armed actions, produces consid- 
erable results and is one method of influencing certain segments of the 
population. 

Even this influence exercised in the heart of the people by every 
possible propaganda device revolving around the activity of the urban 
guerrilla does not indicate that our forces have everyone's support. 

It it enough to win the support of a part of the people and this can be 
done by popularizing the following slogan: "Let he who does not wish 
to do anything for the revolutionaries, do nothing against them." 

The W ar of Nerves 

The war of nerves or psychological war is an aggressive technique, 
based on the direct or indirect use of mass means of communication and 
news transmitted orally in order to demoralize the government. 

In psychological warfare, the government is always at a disadvantage 
since it imposes censorship on the mass media and winds up in a defensive 
position by not allowing anything against it to filter through. 

At this point it becomes desperate, is involved in greater contradic- 
tions and loss of prestige, and loses time and energy in an exhausting 
effort at control which is subject to being broken at any moment. 
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The object of the war of nerves is to misinform, spreading lies among 
the authorities, in which everyone can participate, thus creating an air of 
nervousness, discredit, insecurity, uncertainty, and concern on the part 
of the government. 

The best methods used by the urban guerrilla in the war of nerves are 
the following: 

a) using the telephone and the mail to announce false clues to the 
police and the government, including information on the planting 
of bombs and any other act of terrorism in public offices and other 
places, kidnapping and assassination plans, etc., to oblige the au- 
thorities to wear themselves out, following up the information fed 
them; 

b) letting false plans fall into the hands of the police to divert their 
attention; 

c) planting rumors to make the government uneasy; 

d) exploiting by every means possible the corruption, the errors, and 
failures of the government and its representatives, forcing them into 
demoralizing explanations and justifications in the very mass commu- 
nication media they maintain under censorship; 

e) presenting denunciations to foreign embassies, the United Na- 
tions, the papal nunciature, and the international judicial commissions 
defending human rights or freedom of the press, exposing each con- 
crete violation and use of violence by the military dictatorship and 
making it known that the revolutionary war will continue its course 
with serious danger for the enemies of the people. 

Hoiv to Carry Out the Action 

The urban guerrilla who correctly carries through his apprenticeship 
and training must give the greatest impbrtance to his method of carrying 
out action, for in this he cannot commit the slightest error. 

Any carelessness in the assimilation of the method and its use invites 
certain disaster, as experience teaches every day. 

The outlaws commit errors frequently because of their methods, and 
this is one of the reasons why the urban guerrilla must be so insistently 
preoccupied with following the revolutionary technique and not the 
technique of the bandits. 

And not only for that reason. There is no urban guerrilla worthy of 
the name who ignores the revolutionary method of action and fails to 
practice it rigorously in the planning and execution of his activity. 

The giant is known by his toe. The same can be said of the urban 
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guerrilla who is known from afar for his correct methods and his abso- 
lute fidelity to principles. 

The revolutionary method of carrying out action is strongly and 
fully based on the knowledge and use of the following elements: 
investigation of information; 
observation or paqueraf* 
reconnaissance or exploration of the terrain; 
study and timing of routes; 
mapping; 
mechanization; 

selection of personnel and relief; 
selection of firing capacity; 
study and practice in completion; 
completion; 
cover; 
retreat; 
dispersal; 

liberation or transfer of prisoners; 
elimination of clues; 
rescue of wounded. 



Some Observations on the Method 

When there is no information, the point of departure for the planning 
of the action must be investigation, observation, or paquera. This method 
also has good results. 

In any event, including when there is information, it is essential to 
take observations or paquera, to see that the information is not at odds 
with observation or vice versa. 

Reconnaissance or exploration of the terrain, study and timing of 
routes are so important that to omit them is to make a stab in the dark. 

Mechanization, in general, is an underestimated factor in the method 
of conducting the action. Frequently mechanization is left to the end, 
to the eve of the action, before anything is done about it. 

This is an error. /Mechanization must be considered seriously, must 
be undertaken with considerable foresight and according to careful 
planning, also based on information, observation, or paquera, and must 
be carried out with rigorous care and precision. The care, conservation, 
maintenance, and camouflaging of the vehicles expropriated are very 
important details of mechanization. 
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When transport fails, the principal action fails with serious moral and 
material consequences for the urban guerrilla activity. 

The selection of personnel requires great care to avoid the inclusion 
of indecisive or vacillating personnel with the danger of contaminating 
the other participants, a difficulty that must be avoided. 

The withdrawal is equally or more important than the operation 
itself, to the point that it must be rigorously planned, including the possi- 
bility of failure. 

One must avoid rescue or transfer of prisoners with children present, 
or anything to attract the attention of people in casual transit through 
the area. The best thing is to make the rescue as natural as possible, al- 
ways winding through, or using different routes or narrow streets that 
scarcely permit passage on foot, to avoid an encounter of two cars. The 
elimination of tracks is obligatory and demands the greatest caution in 
hiding fingerprints and any. other sign that could give the enemy infor- 
mation. Lack of care in the elimination of tracks and clues is a factor that 
increases nervousness in our ranks and which the enemy often exploits. 



Rescue of the Wounded 

The problem of the wounded in urban guerrilla warfare merits spe- 
cial attention. During guerrilla operations in the urban area it may hap- 
pen that some comrade is accidentally wounded or shot by the police. 
When a guerrilla in the firing group has a knowledge of first aid he can 
do something for the wounded comrade on the spot. In no circumstances 
can the wounded urban guerrilla be abandoned at the site of the battle 
or left to the enemy's hands. 

One of the precautions we must take is to set up nursing courses for 
men and women, courses in which the urban guerrilla can matriculate 
and learn the elementary techniques of first aid. 

The urban guerrilla doctor, student of medicine, nurse, pharmacolo- 
gist, or simply the person trained in first aid, is a necessity in modern 
revolutionary struggle. 

A small manual of first aid for the urban guerrilla, printed on mimeo- 
graphed sheets, can also be undertaken by anyone who has enough 
knowledge. 

In planning and completing an armed action, the urban guerrilla can- 
not forget the organization of medical logistics. This will be accom- 
plished by means of a mobile or motorized clinic. You can also set up a 
mobile first aid station. Another solution is to utilize the skills of a nurs- 
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ing comrade who waits with his bag of equipment in a designated house 
to which the wounded arc brought. 

The ideal would be to have our own well equipped clinic, but this is 
very costly unless we use expropriated materials. 

When all else fails, it is often necessary to resort to legal clinics, using 
armed force if necessary to demand that the doctors attend to our 
wounded. 

In the eventuality that we fall back on blood banks to buy blood or 
whole plasma, we must not use legal addresses and certainly not ad- 
dresses where the wounded can really be found, since they are under 
our care and protection. Nor should we supply addresses of those in- 
volved in the organization's clandestine work to the hospitals and health 
centers where we take them. Such concerns are indispensable to cover 
any track or clue. 

The houses in which the wounded stay cannot be known to anybody 
with the unique and exclusive exception of the small group of comrades 
responsible for their treatment and transport. 

Sheets, bloody clothing, medicine, and any other indication of treat- 
ment of the comrades wounded in combat with the police, must be com- 
pletely eliminated from any place they visit to receive medical treatment. 

Guerrilla Security 

The urban guerrilla lives in constant danger of the possibility of being 
discovered or denounced. The chief security problem is to make certain 
that w,e are well hidden and well guarded, and that there are secure 
methods to keep the police from locating us or our whereabouts. 

The worst enemy of the urban guerrilla and the major danger we run 
is infiltration into our organization by a spy or an informer. 

The spy trapped within the organization will be punished with death. 
The same goes for those who desert and inform the police. 

A good security is the certainty that the enemy has no spies and 
agents infiltrated in our midst and can receive no information about us 
even by indirect or distant means. The fundamental way to insure this 
is to be cautious and strict in recruiting. 

Nor is it permissible for everyone to know everyone and everything 
else. Each person should know only what relates to his work. This rule 
is a fundamental point in the abe's of urban guerrilla security. 

The battle that we are waging against the enemy is arduous and diffi- 
cult because it is a class struggle. Every class struggle is a battle of life 
or death when the classes are antagonistic. 
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The enemy wants to annihilate us and fights relentlessly to find us and 
destroy us, so that our great weapon consists in hiding from him and 
attacking him by surprise. 

The danger to the urban guerrilla is that he may reveal himself 
through imprudence or allow himself to be discovered through lack 
of class vigilance. It is inadmissible for the urban guerrilla to give out his 
own or any other clandestine address to the enemy or to talk too much. 
Annotations in the margins of newspapers, lost documents, calling cards, 
letters or notes, all these are clues that the police never underestimate. 

Address and telephone books must be destroyed and one must not 
write or hold papers; it is necessary to avoid keeping archives of legal or 
illegal names, biographical information, maps, and plans. The points of 
contact should not be written down but simply committed to memory. 

The urban guerrilla who violates these rules must be warned by the 
first one who notes his infraction and, if he repeats it, we must avoid 
working with him. 

The need of the urban guerrilla to move about constantly and the 
relative proximity of the police, given the circumstances of the strategic 
police net which surrounds the citv, forces him to adopt variable secur- 
ity methods depending on the enemy's movements. 

For this reason it is necessary to maintain a service of daily news about 
what the enemy appears to be doing, where his police net is operating 
and what gorges and points of strangulation are being watched. The 
daily reading of police news in the newspapers is a great fountain of in- 
formation in these cases. 

The most important lesson for guerrilla security is never, under any 
circumstances, to permit the slightest sign of laxity in the maintenance 
of security measures and regulations within the organization. 

Guerrilla security must be maintained also and principally in cases of 
arrest. The arrested guerrilla can reveal nothing to the police that will 
jeopardize the organization. He can say nothing that may lead, as a con- 
sequence, to the arrest of other comrades, the discovery of addresses and 
hiding places, the loss of arms and ammunition. 

The Seven Sins of the Urban Guerrilla 

Even when the urban guerrilla applies his revolutionary technique 
with precision and rigorously abides by security rules, he can still be 
vulnerable to errors. There is no perfect urban guerrilla. The most he 
can do is to make every effort to diminish the margin of error since he 
cannot be perfect. 
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One of the methods we should use to diminish the margin of error 
is to know thoroughly the seven sins of the urban guerrilla and try to 
fight them. 

The first sin of the urban guerrilla is inexperience. The urban guer- 
rilla, blinded by this sin, thinks the enemy is stupid, underestimates his 
intelligence, believes everything is easy and, as a result, leaves clues that 
can lead to his disaster. 

Because of his inexperience, the urban guerrilla can also overestimate 
the forces of the enemy, believing them to be stronger than they really 
are. Allowing himself to be fooled by this presumption, the urban guer- 
rilla becomes intimidated, and remains insecure and indecisive, paralyzed 
and lacking in audacity. 

The second sin of the urban guerrilla is to boast about the actions he 
has completed and broadcast them to the four winds. 

The third sin of the urban guerrilla is vanity. The urban guerrilla who 
suffers from this sin tries to solve the problems of the revolution by 
actions erupting in the city, but without bothering about the beginnings 
and the survival of the guerrilla in rural areas. Blinded by success, he 
winds up organizing an action that he considers decisive and that puts 
into play all the forces and resources of the organization. Since the city 
is the area of the strategic circle which we cannot avoid or break while 
rural guerrilla warfare has not yet erupted and is not at the point of tri- 
umph, we always run the fatal error of permitting the enemy to attack 
us with decisive blows. 

The fourth sin of the urban guerrilla is to exaggerate his strength and 
to undertake projects for which he lacks forces and, as yet, does not have 
the required infrastructure. 

The fifth sin of the urban guerrilla is precipitous action. The urban 
guerrilla who commits this sin loses patience, suffers an attack of nerves, 
does not wait for anything, and impetuously throws himself into action, 
suffering untold reverses. 

The sixth sin of the urban guerrilla is to attack the enemy when he is 
most angry. 

The seventh sin of the urban guerrilla is to fail to plan things and to 
act out of improvisation. 

Popular Support 

One of the permanent concerns of the urban guerrilla is his identifi- 
cation with popular causes to win public support. 
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Where government actions become inept and corrupt, the urban 
guerrilla should not hesitate to step in to show that he opposes the gov- 
ernment and to gain mass sympathy. The present government, for exam- 
ple, imposes heavy financial burdens and excessively high taxes on the 
people. It is up to the urban guerrilla to attack the dictatorship's tax col- 
lection system and to obstruct its financial activity, throwing all the 
weight of violent revolutionary action against it. 

The urban guerrilla fights not only to upset the tax and collection 
system: the arm of revolutionary violence must also be directed against 
those government organs that raise prices and those who direct them, as 
well as against the wealthiest of the national and foreign profiteers and 
the important property owners; in short, against all those who accumu- 
late huge fortunes out of the high cost of living, the wages of hunger, 
excessive prices and rents. 

Foreign trusts, such as refrigeration and other North American plants 
that monopolize the market and the manufacture of general food sup- 
plies, must be systematically attacked by the urban guerrilla. 

The rebellion of the urban guerrilla and his persistence in intervening 
in public questions is the best way of insuring public support of the 
cause we defend. We repeat and insist on repeating: it is the best way of 
insuring public support. As soon as a reasonable section of the popula- 
tion begins to take seriously the action of the urban guerrilla, his success 
is guaranteed. 

The government has no alternative except to intensify repression. 
The police networks, house searches, arrests of innocent people and of 
suspects, closing off streets, make life in the city unbearable. The mili- 
tary dictatorship embarks on massive political persecution. Political 
assassinations and police terror become routine. 

In spite of all this, the police systematically fail. The armed forces, 
the navy, and the air force are mobilized and undertake routine police 
functions. Even so they find no way to halt guerrilla operations, nor to 
wipe out the revolutionary organization with its fragmented groups that 
move around and operate throughout the national territory persistently 
and contagiously. 

The people refuse to collaborate with the authorities, and the general 
sentiment is that the government is unjust, incapable of solving problems, 
and resorts purely and simply to the physical liquidation of its opponents. 

The political situation in the country is transformed into a military 
situation in which the gorillas appear more and more to be the ones re- 
sponsible for errors and violence, while the problems in the lives of the 
people become truly catastrophic. 
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When they see the militarists and the dictatorship on the brink of the 
abyss and fearing the consequences of a revolutionary war which is 
already at a fairly advanced and irreversible level, the pacifiers, always to 
be found within the ruling classes, and the right-wing opportunists, parti- 
sans of nonviolent struggle, join hands and circulate rumors behind the 
scenes, begging the hangmen for elections, "redemocratization," consti- 
tutional reforms, and other tripe designed to fool the masses and make 
them stop the revolutionary rebellion in the cities and the rural areas of 
the country. 

But, watching the revolutionaries, the people now understand that 
it is a farce to vote in elections which have as their sole objective guaran- 
teeing the continuation of the military dictatorship and covering up its 
crimes. 

Attacking wholeheartedly this election farce and the so-called "po- 
litical solution" so appealing to the opportunists, the urban guerrilla 
must become more aggressive and violent, resorting without letup to 
sabotage, terrorism, expropriations, assaults, kidnappings, executions, etc. 

This answers any attempt to fool the masses with the opening of 
Congress and the reorganization of political parties — parties of the gov- 
ernment and of the opposition it allows — when all the time the parlia- 
ment and the so-called parties function thanks to the license of the 
military dictatorship in a true spectacle of marionettes and dogs on a 
leash. 

The role of the urban guerrilla, in order to win the support of the 
people, is to continue fighting, keeping in mind the interests of the 
masses and heightening the disastrous situation in which the government 
must act. These are the circumstances, disastrous for the dictatorship, 
which permit the revolutionaries to open rural guerrilla warfare in the 
midst of the uncontrollable expansion of urban rebellion. 

The urban guerrilla is engaged in revolutionary action in favor of 
the people and with it seeks the participation of the masses in the struggle 
against the military dictatorship and for the liberation of the country 
from the yoke of the United States. Beginning with the'city and with the 
support of the people, the rural guerrilla war develops rapidly, establish- 
ing its infrastructure carefully while the urban area continues the re- 
bellion. 



Urban Guerrilla War jure, School for Selecting the Guerrilla 

Revolution is a social phenomenon that depends on men, arms, and 
resources. Arms and resources exist in the country and can be taken and 
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used, but to do this it is necessary to count on men. Without them, the 
arms and the resources have no use and no value. For their part, the men 
must have two basic and indispensable obligatory qualities: 

a ) they must have a politico-revolutionary motivation; 

b) they must have the necessary technical-revolutionary preparation. 

Men with a politico-revolutionary motivation are found among the 
vast and clearheaded contingents of enemies of the military dictatorship 
and of the domination of U.S. imperialism. 

Almost daily such men gravitate to urban guerrilla warfare, and it is 
for this reason that the reaction no longer announces that it has thwarted 
the revolutionaries and goes through the unpleasantness of seeing them 
rise up again out of their own ashes. 

The men who are best trained, most experienced, and dedicated to 
urban guerrilla warfare and at the same time to rural guerrilla warfare, 
constitute the backbone of the revolutionary war and, therefore, of the 
Brazilian revolution. From this backbone will come the marrow of the 
revolutionary army of national liberation, rising out of guerrilla war- 
fare. 

This is the central nucleus, not the bureaucrats and opportunists 
hidden in the organizational structure, not the empty conferees, the 
cliched writers of resolutions that remain on paper, but rather the men 
who fight. The men who from the very first have been determined and 
ready for anything, who personally participate in revolutionary actions, 
who do not waver or deceive. 

This is the nucleus indoctrinated and disciplined with a long-range 
strategic and tactical vision consistent with the application of Marxist 
theory, of Leninism, and of Castro-Guevara developments applied to 
the specific conditions of the Brazilian situation. This is the nucleus that 
will lead the rebellion through its guerrilla phase. 

From it will come men and women with politico-military develop- 
ment, one and indivisible, whose task will be that of future leaders after 
the triumph of the revolution, in the construction of the new Brazilian 
society. 

As of now, the men and women chosen for urban guerrilla warfare 
are workers; peasants whom the city has attracted as a market for man- 
power and who return to the countryside indoctrinated and politically 
and technically prepared: students, intellectuals, priests. This is the ma- 
terial with which we are building — starting with urban guerrilla warfare 
— the armed alliance of workers and peasants, with students, intellectuals, 
priests. 

Workers have infinite knowledge in the industrial sphere and are 
best for urban revolutionary tasks. The urban guerrilla worker partici- 
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pates in the struggle by constructing arms, sabotaging and preparing 
saboteurs and dynamiters, and personally participating in actions involv- 
ing hand arms, or organizing strikes and partial paralysis with the charac- 
teristics of mass violence in factories, workships, and other work centers. 

The peasants have an extraordinary intuition for knowledge of the 
land, judgment in confronting the enemy, and the indispensable ability 
to communicate with the humble masses. The peasant guerrilla is al- 
ready participating in our struggle and it is he who reaches the guerrilla 
core, establishes support points in the countryside, finds hiding places 
for individuals, arms, munitions, supplies, organizes the sowing and har- 
vesting of grain for use in the guerrilla war, chooses the points of trans- 
port, cattle-raising posts, and sources of meat supplies, trains the guides 
that show the rural guerrillas the road, and creates an information service 
in the countryside. 

Students are noted for being politically crude and coarse and thus 
they break all the taboos. When they are integrated into urban guerrilla 
warfare, as is now occurring on a wide scale, they show a special talent 
for revolutionary violence and soon acquire a high level of political- 
technical-military skill. Students have plenty of free time on their hands 
because they are systematically separated, suspended, and expelled from 
school by the dictatorship and so they begin to spend their time advan- 
tageously, in behalf of the revolution. 

The intellectuals constitute the vanguard of resistance to arbitrary 
acts, social injustice, and the terrible inhumanity of the dictatorship 
of the gorillas. They spread the revolutionary call and they have great 
influence on people. The urban guerrilla intellectual or artist is the most 
modern of the Brazilian revolution's adherents. 

Churchmen — that is to say, those ministers or priests and religious 
men of various hierarchies and persuasions — represent a sector that has 
special ability to communicate with the people, particularly with work- 
ers, peasants, and the Brazilian woman. The priest who is an urban guer- 
rilla is an active ingredient in the ongoing Brazilian revolutionary war, 
and constitutes a powerful arm in the struggle against military power 
and North American imperialism. 

As for the Brazilian woman, her participation in the revolutionary 
war, and particularly in urban guerrilla warfare, has been marked by 
an unmatched fighting spirit and tenacity, and it is not by chance that so 
many women have been accused of participation in guerrilla actions 
against banks, quarries, military centers, etc., and that so many are in 
prison while others are sought by the police. 

As a school for choosing the guerrilla, urban guerrilla warfare pre- 
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pares and places at the same level of responsibility and efficiency the men 
and women who share the same dangers fighting, rounding up supplies, 
serving as messengers or runners, as drivers, sailors, or airplane pilots, 
obtaining secret information, and helping with propaganda and the task 
of indoctrination. 
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THE NATURE OF 

REVOLUTIONARY GUERRILLA WAR 

. . . the guerrilla campaigns being waged in China 
today are a page in history that has no precedent. 
Their influence will be confined not solely to China 
in her present anti-Japanese struggle, but will be 
world-wide. 

-Mao Tsb tunc, Yu Chi Chan, 1937 

AT one end of the spectrum, ranks of elec- 
l. tronic boxes buried deep in the earth hungrily 
consume data and spew out endless tapes. Scientists and 
engineers confer in air-conditioned offices; missiles are 
checked by intense men who move about them silently, 
almost reverently. In forty minutes, countdown begins. 

At the other end of this spectrum, a tired man wearing a 
greasy felt hat, a tattered shirt, and soiled shorts is seated, 
his back against a tree. Barrel pressed between his knees, 
butt resting on the moist earth between sandaled feet, is 
a Browning automatic rifle. Hooked to his belt, two dirty 
canvas sacks— one holding three home-made bombs, the 
other four magazines loaded with 30-caliber ammunition. 
Draped around his neck, a sausage-like cloth tube with 
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three days' supply of rice. The man stands, raises a water 
bottle to his lips, rinses his mouth, spits out the water. He 
looks about him carefully, corks the bottle, slaps the stock 
of the Browning three times, pauses, slaps it again twice, 
and disappears silently into the shadows. In forty minutes, 
his group of fifteen men will occupy a previously prepared 
ambush. 

It is probable that guerrilla war, nationalist and revolu- 
tionary in nature, will flare up in one or more of half a 
dozen countries during the next few years. These out- 
breaks may not initially be inspired, organized, or led by 
local Communists; indeed, it is probable that they will 
not be. But they will receive the moral support and vocal 
encouragement of international Communism, and where 
circumstances permit, expert advice and material assistance 
as well. 

As early as November, 1949, we had this assurance from 
China's Number Two Communist, Liu Shao-ch'i, when, 
speaking before the Australasian Trade Unions Conference 
in Peking, he prophesied that there would be other Asian 
revolutions that would follow the Chinese pattern. We 
paid no attention to this warning. 

In December, 1960, delegates of eighty-one Communist 
and Workers' Parties resolved that the tempo of "wars 
of liberation" should be stepped up. A month later (Janu- 
ary 6, 1961), the Soviet Premier, an unimpeachable au- 
thority on "national liberation wars," propounded an inter- 
esting series of questions to which he provided equally 
interesting answers: 
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Is there a likelihood of such wars recurring? Yes, there is. 
Are uprisings of this kind likely to recur? Yes, they are. 
But wars of this kind are popular uprisings. Is there the 
likelihood of conditions in other countries reaching the 
point where the cup of the popular patience overflows and 
they take to arms? Yes, there is such a likelihood. What is 
the attitude of the Marxists to such uprisings? A most 
favorable attitude. . . . These uprisings are directed against 
the corrupt reactionary regimes, against the colonialists. 
The Communists support just wars of this kind whole- 
heartedly and without reservations.* 

Implicit is the further assurance that any popular move- 
ment infiltrated and captured by the Communists will 
develop an anti-Western character definitely tinged, in our 
own hemisphere at least, with a distinctive anti-American 
coloration. 

This should not surprise us if we remember that several 
hundred millions less fortunate than we have arrived, per- 
haps reluctantly, at the conclusion that the Western peo- 
ples are dedicated to the perpetuation of the political, social, 
and economic status quo. In the not too distant past, many 
of these millions looked hopefully to America, Britain, or 
France for help in the realization of their justifiable aspira- 
tions. But today many of them feel that these aims can be 
achieved only by a desperate revolutionary struggle that 
we will probably oppose. This is not a hypothesis; it is fact. 

A potential revolutionary situation exists in any country 
where the government consistently fails in its obligation to 
ensure at least a minimally decent standard of life for the 

* World Marxist Review, January, 1961. 
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great majority of its citizens. If there also exists even the 
nucleus of a revolutionary party able to supply doctrine and 
organization, only one ingredient is needed: the instrument 
for violent revolutionary action. 

In many countries, there are but two classes, the rich 
and the miserably poor. In these countries, the relatively 
small middle class— merchants, bankers, doctors, lawyers, 
engineers— lacks forceful leadership, is fragmented by un- 
ceasing factional quarrels, and is politically ineffective. Its 
program, which usually posits a socialized society and some 
form of liberal parliamentary democracy, is anathema to 
the exclusive and tightly knit possessing minority. It is also 
rejected by the frustrated intellectual youth, who move 
irrevocably toward violent revolution. To the illiterate and 
destitute, it represents a package of promises that experi- 
ence tells them will never be fulfilled. 

People who live at subsistence level want first things to 
be put first. They are not particularly interested in freedom 
of religion, freedom of the press, free enterprise as we 
understand it, or the secret ballot. Their needs are more 
basic: land, tools, fertilizers, something better than rags 
for their children, houses to replace their shacks, freedom 
from police oppression, medical attention, primary schools. 
Those who have known only poverty have begun to wonder 
why they should continue to wait passively for improve- 
ments. They see— and not always through Red-tinted 
glasses— examples of peoples who have changed the struc- 
ture of their societies, and they ask, "What have we to 
lose?" When a great many people begin to ask themselves 
this question, a revolutionary guerrilla situation is incipient. 
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A revolutionary war is never confined within the bounds 
of military action. Because its purpose is to destroy an 
existing society and its institutions and to replace them 
with a completely new state structure, any revolutionary 
war is a unity of which the constituent parts, in varying 
importance, are military, political, economic, social, and 
psychological. For this reason, it is endowed with a dy- 
namic quality and a dimension in depth that orthodox 
wars, whatever their scale, lack. This is particularly true of 
revolutionary guerrilla war, which is not susceptible to the 
type of superficial military treatment frequently advocated 
by antediluvian doctrinaires. 

It is often said that guerrilla warfare is primitive. This 
generalization is dangerously misleading and true only in 
the technological sense. If one considers the picture as a 
whole, a paradox is immediately apparent, and the primitive 
form is understood to be in fact more sophisticated than 
nuclear war or atomic war or war as it was waged by con- 
ventional armies, navies, and air forces. Guerrilla war is 
not dependent for success on the efficient operation of 
complex mechanical devices, highly organized logistical 
systems, or the accuracy of electronic computers. It can be 
conducted in any terrain, in any climate, in any weather; 
in swamps, in mountains, in farmed fields. Its basic element 
is man, and man is more complex than any of his machines. 
He is endowed with intelligence, emotions, and will. 
Guerrilla warfare is therefore suffused with, and reflects, 
man's admirable qualities as well as his less pleasant ones. 
While it is not always humane, it is human, which is more 
than can be said for the strategy of extinction. 
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In the United States, we go to considerable trouble to 
keep soldiers out of politics, and even more to keep politics 
out of soldiers. Guerrillas do exactly the opposite. They 
go to great lengths to make sure that their men are politi- 
cally educated and thoroughly aware of the issues at stake. 
A trained and disciplined guerrilla is much more than a 
patriotic peasant, workman, or student armed with an 
antiquated fowling-piece and a home-made bomb. His 
indoctrination begins even before he is taught to shoot 
accurately, and it is unceasing. The end product is an 
intensely loyal and politically alert fighting man. 

Guerrilla leaders spend a great deal more time in or- 
ganization, instruction, agitation, and propaganda work 
than they do fighting, for their most important job is to 
win over the people. "We must patiently explain," says 
Mao Tse-tung. "Explain," "persuade," "discuss," "con- 
vince"— these words recur with monotonous regularity in 
many of the early Chinese essays on guerrilla war. Mao 
has aptly compared guerrillas to fish, and the people to the 
water in which they swim. If the political temperature is 
right, the fish, however few in number, will thrive and 
proliferate. It is therefore the principal concern of all 
guerrilla leaders to get the water to the right temperature 
and to keep it there. 

More than ten years ago, I concluded an analysis of 
guerrilla warfare with the suggestion that the problem 
urgently demanded further "serious study of all historical 
experience." Although a wealth of material existed then, 
and much more has since been developed, no such study 
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has yet been undertaken in this country, so far as I am 
aware. In Indochina and Cuba, Ho Chi Minh and Ernesto 
(Che) Guevara were more assiduous. One rather interest- 
ing result of their successful activities has been the com- 
mon identification of guerrilla warfare with Communism. 
But guerrilla warfare was not invented by the Communists; 
for centuries, there have been guerrilla fighters. 

One of the most accomplished of them all was our own 
Revolutionary hero Francis Marion, "the Swamp Fox." 
Those present at his birth would probably not have foretold 
a martial future for him; the baby was "not larger than a 
New England lobster and might easily enough have been 
put into a quart pot." Marion grew up in South Carolina 
and had little formal schooling. He worked as a farmer. 
In 1759, at the age of twenty-seven, he joined a regiment 
raised to fight the Cherokees, who were then ravaging the 
borders of the Carolinas. He served for two years and in 
the course of these hostilities stored away in his mind 
much that was later to be put to good use against the 
British. 

When the Revolution broke out, Marion immediately 
accepted a commission in the Second South Carolina 
Regiment. By 1780, he had seen enough of the war to 
realize that the Continentals were overlooking a very profit- 
able field— that of partisan warfare. Accordingly, he sought 
and obtained permission to organize a company that at first 
consisted of twenty ill-equipped men and boys (Castro's 
"base" was twelve men). The appearance of this group, 
with a heterogeneous assortment of arms and ragged and 
poorly fitting clothes, provoked considerable jesting among 
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the regulars of General Gates, but Marion's men were 
not long in proving that the appearance of a combat soldief 
is not necessarily a reliable criterion of his fighting abilities. 

Marion's guerrilla activities in South Carolina soon told 
heavily on the British, especially Cornwallis, whose plans 
were continually disrupted by them. Marion's tactics were 
those of all successful guerrillas. Operating with the great- 
est speed from inaccessible bases, which he changed fre- 
quendy, he struck his blows in rapid succession at isolated 
garrisons, convoys, and trains. His information was always 
timely and accurate, for the people supported him. 

The British, unable to cope with Marion, branded him 
a criminal, and complained bitterly that he fought neither 
"like a gentleman" nor like "a Christian," a charge orthodox 
soldiers are wont to apply in all lands and in all wars to 
such ubiquitous, intangible, and deadly antagonists as 
Francis Marion.* 

However, the first example of guerrilla operations on a 
grand scale was in Spain between 1808 and 1813. The 
Spaniards who fled from Napoleon's invading army to the 

* Bryant, in the "Song of Marion's Men/' wrote some lines that 
showed that he had a better understanding of guerrilla tactics and psy- 
chology than many who have followed more martial pursuits: 

Woe to the English soldiery, 

That little dreads us near! 

On them shall come at midnight 

A strange and sudden fear; 

When, waking to their tents on fire, 

They grasp their arms in vain, 

And they who stand to face us 

Are beat to earth again; 

And they who fly in terror deem 

A mighty host behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands 

Upon (he hollow wind. 
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mountains were patriots loyal to the ruler whose crown 
had been taken from him by the Emperor of the French. 
They were not revolutionists. Most did not desire a change 
in the form of their government. Their single objective 
was to help Wellington force the French armies to leave 
Spain. 

A few years later, thousands of Russian Cossacks and 
peasants harried Napoleon's Grande Armee as Kutuzov 
pushed it, stumbling, starving and freezing, down the ice- 
covered road to Smolensk. This dying army felt again and 
again the cudgel of the people's war, which, as Tolstoi 
later wrote, "was raised in all its menacing and majestic 
power; and troubling itself about no question of anyone's 
tastes or rules, about no fine distinctions, with stupid 
simplicity, with perfect consistency, it rose and fell and 
belabored the French until the whole invading army had 
been driven out." 

A little more than a century and a quarter later, Hitler's 
armies fell back along the Smolensk road. They too would 
feel the fury of an aroused people. But in neither case 
were those who wielded the cudgel revolutionists. They 
were patriotic Russians. 

Only when Lenin came on the scene did guerrilla war- 
fare receive the potent political injection that was to alter 
its character radically. But it remained for Mao Tse-tung 
to produce the first systematic study of the subject, almost 
twenty-five years ago. His study, now endowed with the 
authority that deservedly accrues to the works of the man 
who led the most radical revolution in history, will continue 
to have a decisive effect in societies ready for change. 
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II 

PROFILE OF A REVOLUTIONIST 



Political power comes out of the barrel of a gun. 

—Mao Tse-tung, 1938 



Mao tse-tung, the man who was to don the 
mantle of Lenin, was born in Hunan 
Province, in central China, in 1893. His father, an in- 
dustrious farmer, had managed to acquire several acres, and 
with this land, the status of a "middle" peasant. He was a 
strict disciplinarian, and Mao's youth was not a happy one. 
The boy was in constant conflict with his father but found 
an ally in his mother, whose "indirect tactics" (as he once 
described her methods of coping with her husband) ap- 
pealed to him. But the father gave his rebellious son 
educational opportunities that only a tiny minority of 
Chinese were then able to enjoy. Mao's primary and 
secondary schooling was thorough. His literary taste was 
catholic; while a pupil at the provincial normal school he 
read omnivorously. His indiscriminate diet included Chi- 
nese philosophy, poetry, history, and romances as well as 
translations of many Western historians, novelists, and 
biographers. However, history and political sciences par- 
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ticularly appealed to him; in them, he sought, but without 
success, the key to the future of China. 

His studies had led him to reject both democratic liberal- 
ism and parliamentary socialism as unsuited to his country. 
Time, he realized, was running out for China. History 
would not accord her the privilege of gradual political, 
social, and economic change, of a relatively painless and 
orderly evolution. To survive in the power jungle, China 
had to change, to change radically, to change fast. But 
how? 

Shortly after graduating from normal school, in 1917, 
Mao accepted a position as assistant in the Peking Univer- 
sity library. Here he associated himself with the Marxist 
study groups set up by Li Ta-chao and Chen Tu-hsiu; 
here he discovered Lenin, read his essays, pored over Trot- 
sky's explosive speeches, and began to study Marx and 
Engels. By 1920, Mao was a convinced Communist and 
a man who had discovered his mission: to create a new 
China according to the doctrine of Marx and Lenin. When 
the CCP was organized in Shanghai, in 1921, Mao joined. 

The China Mao decided to change was not a nation 
in the accepted sense of the word. Culturally, China was, 
of course, homogeneous; politically and economically, China 
was chaos. The peasants, 400 million of them, lived from 
day to day at subsistence level. Tens of millions of peasant 
families owned no land at all. Other millions cultivated tiny 
holdings from which they scraped out just enough food to 
sustain life. 

The peasant was fair game for everyone. He was pil- 
laged by tax collectors, robbed by landlords and usurers, 
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at the mercy of rapacious soldiery and bandits, afflicted by 
blights, droughts, floods, and epidemics. His single stark 
problem was simply to survive. The tough ones did. The 
others slowly starved, died of disease, and in the fierce 
winters of North China and Manchuria, froze to death. 

It is difficult for an American today to conceive tens of 
thousands of small communities in which no public services 
existed, in which there were no doctors, no schools, no 
running water, no electricity, no paved streets, and no 
sewage disposal. The inhabitants of these communities 
were with few exceptions illiterate; they lived in constant 
fear of army press gangs and of provincial officials who 
called them out summer and winter alike to work on mili- 
tary roads and dikes. The Chinese peasant, in his own 
expressive idiom, 'ate bitterness" from the time he could 
walk until he was laid to rest in the burial plot beneath 
the cypress trees. This was feudal China. Dormant within 
this society were the ingredients that were soon to blow it 
to pieces. 

An external factor had for almost a century contributed 
to the chaos of China: the unrelenting pressure and greed 
of foreign powers. French, British, Germans, and Russians 
vied with one another in exacting from a succession of 
corrupt and feeble governments commercial, juridical, and 
financial concessions that had, in fact, turned China into 
an international colony. (The American record in these 
respects was a reasonably good one.) Mao once described 
the China he knew in his youth as "semicolonial and 
feudal." He was right. 
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Shortly after Chiang Kai-shek took command of the 
National Revolutionary Army, in 1926, Mao went to 
Hunan to stir up the peasants. The campaign he waged 
for land reform in his native province can be described 
as almost a one-man show. The fundamental requisite in 
China was then, as it had long been, to solve the land 
question. Reduced to elementary terms, the problem was 
how to get rid of the gentry landowners who fastened 
themselves to the peasants like leeches and whose exactions 
kept the people constantly impoverished. In the circum- 
stances, there was only one way to accomplish this neces- 
sary reform: expropriation and redistribution of the land. 
Naturally, the Nationalists, eager to retain the support 
of the gentry (historically the stabilizing element in Chi- 
nese society), considered such a radical solution social 
dynamite. But in Mao's view, there could be no meaningful 
revolution unless and until the power of this class had 
been completely eliminated. 

While Mao was making himself extremely unpopular 
with the landed gentry in Hunan, the revolutionary armies 
of the Kuomintang were marching north from Canton to 
Wuhan, on the Yangtze, where a Nationalist Government 
was established in December, 1926. These armies incorpo- 
rated a number of Communist elements. But by the time 
the vanguard divisions of Chiang's army reached the out- 
skirts of Shanghai, in March, 1927, the honeymoon was 
almost over. In April, Chiang's secret police captured and 
executed the radical labor leaders in Shanghai and began 
to purge the army of its Communist elements. In the 
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meantime the left-wing government in Wuhan had broken 
up. The Communists walked out; the Soviet advisers 
packed their bags and started for home. 

During this period, the Communists were having their 
own troubles, and these were serious. The movement was 
literally on the verge of extinction. Those who managed 
to escape Chiang's secret police had fled to the south and 
assembled at Ching Kang Shan, a rugged area in the 
Fukien-Kiangsi borderlands. One of the first to reach this 
haven was the agrarian agitator from Hunan. As various 
groups drifted in to the mountain stronghold, Mao and 
Chu Teh (who had arrived in April, 1928) began to mold 
an army. Several local bandit chieftains were induced to 
join the Communists, whose operations gradually became 
more extensive. Principally these activities were of a propa- 
ganda nature. District Soviets were established; landlords 
were dispossessed; wealthy merchants were "asked" to make 
patriotic contributions. Gradually, the territory under Red 
control expanded, and from a temporarily secure base area, 
operations commenced against provincial troops who were 
supposed to suppress the Reds. 

In the early summer of 1930, an ominous directive was 
received at Ching Kang Shan from the Central Committee 
of the Party, then dominated by Li Li-san. This directive 
required the Communist armies to take the offensive 
against cities held by the Nationalists. The campaigns that 
followed were not entirely successful and culminated in 
a serious Communist defeat at Changsha in September. On 
the thirteenth of that month, the single most vital decision 
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in the history of the Chinese Communist Party was taken; 
the ultimate responsibility for it rested equally on the 
shoulders of Mao and Chu Teh. These two agreed that the 
only hope for the movement was to abandon immediately 
the line laid down by Moscow in favor of one of Mao's own 
devising. Basically the conflict that split the Chinese Com- 
munist Party wide open and alienated the traditionalists in 
Moscow revolved about this question: Was the Chinese 
revolution to be based on the industrial proletariat— as 
Marxist dogma prescribed— or was it to be based on the 
peasant? Mao, who knew and trusted the peasants, and had 
correctly gauged their revolutionary potential, was con- 
vinced that the Chinese urban proletariat were too few in 
number and too apathetic to make a revolution. This deci- 
sion, which drastically reoriented the policy of the Chinese 
Communist Party, was thereafter to be carried out with 
vigorous consistency. History has proved that Mao was 
right, Moscow wrong. And it is for this reason that the 
doctrine of Kremlin infallibility is so frequently challenged 
by Peking. 

In October, 1930, the Generalissimo, in the misguided 
belief that he could crush the Communists with no dif- 
ficulty, announced with great fanfare a "Bandit Suppres- 
sion Campaign." This was launched in December. How 
weak the Nationalists really were was now to become 
apparent. The campaign was a complete flop. Government 
troops ran away or surrendered to the Communists by 
platoons, by companies, by battalions. Three more Sup- 
pression Campaigns, all failures, followed this fiasco. Fi- 
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nally, in 1933, the Generalissimo reluctantly decided to 
adopt the plans of his German advisers and to commit 
well-equipped, well-trained, and loyal "Central" divisions 
to a coordinated and methodical compression of the Com- 
munist-controlled area. As the Nationalists inched south- 
ward, supported by artillery and aviation, they evacuated 
peasants from every village and town and constructed 
hundreds of mutually supporting wired-in blockhouses. 
The Communists, isolated from the support of the peasants 
they had laboriously converted, found themselves for the 
first time almost completely deprived of food and informa- 
tion. Chiangs troops were slowly strangling the Commu- 
nists. For the first time, Communist morale sagged. It was 
in this context that the bold decision to shift the base to 
Shensi Province was taken, and the now celebrated march 
of almost 6,000 miles was begun. 

This was indeed one of the fateful migrations of history: 
its purpose, to preserve the military power of the Commu- 
nist Party. How many pitched battles and skirmishes the 
Reds fought during this epic trek cannot now be estab- 
lished. It is known, however, that for days on end their 
columns were under air attack. They crossed innumerable 
mountains and rivers and endured both tropical and sub- 
arctic climates. As they marched toward the borders of 
Tibet and swung north, they sprinkled the route with 
cadres and caches of arms and ammunition. 

The Reds faced many critical situations, but they were 
tough and determined. Every natural obstacle, and there 
were many, was overcome. Chiang's provincial troops, in- 
effective as usual, were unable to bar the way, and the 
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exhausted remnants of the Reds eventually found shelter 
in the loess caves of Pao An. 

Later, after the base was shifted to Yenan, Mao had time 
to reflect on his experiences and to derive from them the 
theory and doctrine of revolutionary guerrilla war which he 
embodied in Yu Chi Chan. 
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STRATEGY, TACTICS, 
AND LOGISTICS IN 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR 

The first law of war is to preserve ourselves and 
destroy the enemy. 

—Mao Tse tunc, 1937 

Mao has never claimed that guerrilla action 
alone is decisive in a struggle for political 
control of the state, but only that it is a possible, natural, 
and necessary development in an agrarian-based revolu- 
tionary war. 

Mao conceived this type of war as passing through a 
series of merging phases, the first of which is devoted to 
organization, consolidation, and preservation of regional 
base areas situated in isolated and difficult terrain. Here 
volunteers are trained and indoctrinated, and from here, 
agitators and propagandists set forth, individually or in 
groups of two or three, to "persuade" and "convince" 
the inhabitants of the surrounding countryside and to en- 
list their support. In effect, there is thus woven about each 
base a protective belt of sympathizers willing to supply 
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food, recruits, and information. The pattern of the process 
is conspiratorial, clandestine, methodical, and progressive. 
Military operations will be sporadic. 

In the next phase, direct action assumes an ever-increas- 
ing importance. Acts of sabotage and terrorism multiply; 
collaborationists and "reactionary elements" are liquidated. 
Attacks are made on vulnerable military and police out- 
posts; weak columns are ambushed. The primary purpose 
of these operations is to procure arms, ammunition, and 
other essential material, particularly medical supplies and 
radios. As the growing guerrilla force becomes better 
equipped and its capabilities improve, political agents pro- 
ceed with indoctrination of the inhabitants of peripheral 
districts soon to be absorbed into the expanding "liberated" 
area. 

One of the primary objectives during the first phases is 
to persuade as many people as possible to commit them- 
selves to the movement, so that it gradually acquires the 
quality of 'mass." Local "home guards" or militia are formed. 
The militia is not primarily designed to be a mobile fight- 
ing force; it is a "back-up" for the better-trained and better- 
equipped guerrillas. The home guards form an indoctri- 
nated and partially trained reserve. They function as vigi- 
lantes. They collect information, force merchants to make 
"voluntary" contributions, kidnap particularly obnoxious 
local landlords, and liquidate informers and collaborators. 
Their function is to protect the revolution. 

Following Phase I (organization, consolidation, and 
preservation) and Phase II (progressive expansion) comes 
Phase III: decision, or destruction of the enemy. It is dur- 
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ing this period that a significant percentage of the active 
guerrilla force completes its transformation into an orthodox 
establishment capable of engaging the enemy in conven- 
tional battle. This phase may be protracted by "negotiations." 
Such negotiations are not originated by revolutionists for 
the purpose of arriving at amicable arrangements with the 
opposition. Revolutions rarely compromise; compromises 
are made only to further the strategic design. Negotiation, 
then, is undertaken for the dual purpose of gaining time 
to buttress a position (military, political, social, economic) 
and to wear down, frustrate, and harass the opponent. Few, 
if any, essential concessions are to be expected from the 
revolutionary side, whose aim is only to create conditions 
that will preserve the unity of the strategic line and guar- 
antee the development of a "victorious situation." 

Intelligence is the decisive factor in planning guerrilla 
operations. Where is the enemy? In what strength? What 
does he propose to do? What is the state of his equipment, 
his supply, his morale? Are his leaders intelligent, bold, 
and imaginative or stupid and impetuous? Are his troops 
tough, efficient, and well disciplined, or poorly trained and 
soft? Guerrillas expect the members of their intelligence 
service to provide the answers to these and dozens more 
detailed questions. 

Guerrilla intelligence nets are tightly organized and 
pervasive. In a guerrilla area, every person without excep- 
tion must be considered an agent— old men and women, 
boys driving ox carts, girls tending goats, farm laborers, 
storekeepers, schoolteachers, priests, boatmen, scavengers. 
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The local cadres "put the heat" on everyone, without re- 
gard to age or sex, to produce all conceivable information. 
And produce it they do. 

As a corollary, guerrillas deny all information of them- 
selves to their enemy, who is enveloped in an impenetrable 
fog. Total inability to get information was a constant com- 
plaint of the Nationalists during the first four Suppression 
Campaigns, as it was later of the Japanese in China and 
of the French in both Indochina and Algeria. This is a 
characteristic feature of all guerrilla wars. The enemy 
stands as on a lighted stage; from the darkness around him, 
thousands of unseen eyes intently study his every move, 
his every gesture. When he strikes out, he hits the air; 
his antagonists are insubstantial, as intangible as fleeting 
shadows in the moonlight. 

Because of superior information, guerrillas always en- 
gage under conditions of their own choosing; because of 
superior knowledge of terrain, they are able to use it to 
their advantage and the enemy's discomfiture. Guerrillas 
fight only when the chances of victory are weighted heav- 
ily in their favor; if the tide of battle unexpectedly flows 
against them, they withdraw. They rely on imaginative 
leadership, distraction, surprise, and mobility to create a 
victorious situation before battle is joined. The enemy 
is deceived and again deceived. Attacks are sudden, sharp, 
vicious, and of short duration. Many are harassing in 
nature; others designed to dislocate the enemy's plans and 
to agitate and confuse his commanders. The mind of the 
enemy and the will of his leaders is a target of far more 
importance than the bodies of his troops. Mao once re- 
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marked, not entirely facetiously, that guerrillas must be 
expert at running away since they do it so often. They 
avoid static dispositions; their effort is always to keep the 
situation as fluid as possible, to strike where and when the 
enemy least expects them. Only in this way can they re- 
tain the initiative and so be assured of freedom of action. 
Usually designed to lure the enemy into a baited trap, to 
confuse his leadership, or to distract his attention from an 
area in which a more decisive blow is imminent, "running 
away" is thus, paradoxically, offensive. 

Guerrilla operations conducted over a wide region are 
necessarily decentralized. Each regional commander must 
be familiar with local conditions and take advantage of 
local opportunities. The same applies to commands in 
subordinate districts. This decentralization is to some ex- 
tent forced upon guerrillas because they ordinarily lack a 
well-developed system of technical communications. But 
at the same time, decentralization for normal operations has 
many advantages, particularly if local leaders are ingenious 
and bold. 

The enemy's rear is the guerrillas' front; they themselves 
have no rear. Their logistical problems are solved in a 
direct and elementary fashion: The enemy is the principal 
source of weapons, equipment, and ammunition. 

Mao once said: 

We have a claim on the output of the arsenals of London 
as well as of Hanyang, and what is more, it is to be deliv- 
ered to us by the enemy's own transport corps. This is the 
sober truth, not a joke. 
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If it is a joke, it is a macabre one as far as American tax- 
payers are concerned. Defectors to the Communists from 
Chiang Kai-shek's American-equipped divisions were num- 
bered in the tens of thousands. When they surrendered, 
they turned in mountains of Americanfmade individual 
arms, jeeps, tanks, guns, bazookas, mortars, radios, and 
automatic weapons. 

It is interesting to examine Mao's strategical and tactical 
theories in the light of his principle of 'unity of opposites." 
This seems to be an adaptation to military action of the 
ancient Chinese philosophical concept of Yin-Yang. 
Briefly, the Yin and the Yang are elemental and pervasive. 
Of opposite polarities, they represent female and male, 
dark and light, cold and heat, recession and aggression. 
Their reciprocal interaction is endless. In terms of the 
dialectic, they may be likened to the thesis and antithesis 
from which the synthesis is derived. 

An important postulate of the Yin-Yang theory is that 
concealed within strength there is weakness, and within 
weakness, strength. It is a weakness of guerrillas that they 
operate in small groups that can be wiped out in a matter 
of minutes. But because they do operate in small groups, 
they can move rapidly and secretly into the vulnerable rear 
of the enemy. 

In conventional tactics, dispersion of forces invites de- 
struction; in guerrilla war, this very tactic is desirable both 
to confuse the enemy and to preserve the illusion that the 
guerrillas are ubiquitous. 

It is often a disadvantage not to have heavy infantry 
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weapons available, but the very fact of having to transport 
them has until recently tied conventional columns to 
roads and well-used tracks. The guerrilla travels light and 
travels fast. He turns the hazards of terrain to his advantage 
and makes an ally of tropical rains, heavy snow, intense 
heat, and freezing cold. Long night marches are difficult 
and dangerous, but the darkness shields his approach to 
an unsuspecting enemy. 

In every apparent disadvantage, some advantage is to be 
found. The converse is equally true: In each apparent 
advantage lie the seeds of disadvantage. The Yin is not 
wholly Yin, nor the Yang wholly Yang. It is only the wise 
general, said the ancient Chinese military philosopher Sun 
Tzu, who is able to recognize this fact and to turn it to 
good account. 

Guerrilla tactical doctrine may be summarized in four 
Chinese characters pronounced "Sheng Tung, Chi Hsi," 
which mean "Uproar [in the] East; Strike [in the] West." 
Here we find expressed the all-important principles of dis- 
traction on the one hand and concentration on the other; to 
fix the enemy's attention and to strike where and when he 
least anticipates the blow. 

Guerrillas are masters of the arts of simulation and dis- 
simulation; they create pretenses and simultaneously dis- 
guise or conceal their true semblance. Their tactical con- 
cepts, dynamic and flexible, are not cut to any particular 
pattern. But Mao's first law of war, to preserve oneself and 
destroy the enemy, is always governing. 
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IV 

SOME CONCLUSIONS 



Historical experience is written in blood and iron. 

—Mao Tse tung, 1937 

The fundamental difference between patriotic 
partisan resistance and revolutionary guerrilla 
movements is that the first usually lacks the ideological 
content that always distinguishes the second. 

A resistance is characterized by the quality of spon- 
taneity; it begins and then is organized. A revolutionary 
guerrilla movement is organized and then begins. 

A resistance is rarely liquidated and terminates when 
the invader is ejected; a revolutionary movement terminates 
only when it has succeeded in displacing the incumbent 
government or is liquidated. 

Historical experience suggests that there is very little 
hope of destroying a revolutionary guerrilla movement 
after it has survived the first 'phase and has acquired the 
sympathetic support of a significant segment of the popu- 
lation. The size of this "significant segment" will vary; a 
decisive figure might range from 15 to 25 per cent. 

In addition to an appealing program and popular sup- 
port, such factors as terrain; communications; the quality 
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of the opposing leadership; the presence or absence of 
material help, technical aid, advisers, or 4 volunteers" from 
outside sources; the availability of a sanctuary; the relative 
military efficiency and the political flexibility of the incum- 
bent government are naturally relevant to the ability of a 
movement to survive and expand. 

In specific aspects, revolutionary guerrilla situations will 
of course differ, but if the Castro movement, for example, 
had been objectively analyzed in the light of the factors 
suggested during the latter period of its first phase, a rough 
"expectation of survival and growth" might have looked 
something like Figure I. 

Had an impartial analyst applied such criteria to Vietnam 
six to eight months before the final debacle, he might have 
produced a chart somewhat like Figure II. 

Here Determinants A, B, H, and I definitely favored the 
guerrillas, who also (unlike Castro) had an available sanc- 
tuary. Two others, C and F, might have been considered 
in balance. Although the Vietminh had demonstrated 
superior tactical ability in guerrilla situations, an experi- 
enced observer might have been justified in considering 
"military efficiency" equal; the French were learning. 

While other determinants may no doubt be adduced, 
those used are, I believe, valid so far as they go, and the 
box scores indicative. These show that Castro's chances of 
success might have been estimated as approximately three 
to two, Ho Chi Minh's as approximately four to three. 

These analyses may be criticized as having been formu- 
lated after the event; it is, however, my belief that the 
outcome in Cuba and Indochina could have been pre- 
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Figure II. The Revolutionary Guerrilla Situation in Vietnam 
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dieted some time before the respective movements had 
emerged from the stage of organization and consolidation- 
Phase I. 

At the present time, much attention is being devoted to 
the development of "gadgetry." A good example of this 
restricted approach to the problem was reported in News- 
week* 

PENTAGON — A new and fiendishly ingenious anti- 
guerrilla weapon is being tested by the Navy. It's a delayed- 
action liquid explosive, squirted from a flame-thrower-like 
gun, that seeps into foxholes and bunkers. Seconds later, 
fed by oxygen from the air, it blows up with terrific force. 

Apparently we are to assume that guerrillas will con- 
veniendy ensconce themselves in readily identifiable "fox- 
holes and bunkers" awaiting the arrival of half a dozen 
admirals armed with "flame-thrower-like guns" to march 
up, squirt, and retire to the nearest officers' club. To any- 
one even remotely acquainted with the philosophy and 
doctrine of revolutionary guerrilla war, this sort of thing is 
not hilariously funny. There are no mechanical panaceas. 

I do not mean to suggest that proper weapons and equip- 
ment will not play an important part in antiguerrilla opera- 
tions, for of course they will. Constant efforts should be 
made to improve communication, food, medical, and sur- 
gical "packs." Weapons and ammunition must be drasti- 
cally reduced in weight; there seems to be no technical 
reason why a sturdy, light, accurate automatic rifle weigh- 

* July 3, 1961, "The Periscope." 
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ing a maximum of four to five pounds cannot be developed. 
And the search for new and effective weapons must con- 
tinue. But we must realize that "flame-thrower-like guns" 
and bullets are only a very small part of the answer to a 
challenging and complex problem. 

The position of active third parties in a revolutionary 
guerrilla war and the timing, nature, and scope of the 
assistance given to one side or the other has become of 
great importance. Basically, this is a political matter; re- 
sponsibility for a decision to intervene would naturally 
devolve upon the head of state. Any assistance given should, 
however, stop short of participation in combat. The role 
of a third party should be restricted to advice, materials, 
and technical training. 

The timing of aid is often critical. If extended to the 
incumbent government, aid must be given while it is still 
possible to isolate and eradicate the movement; if to the 
revolutionary side, aid must be made available during the 
same critical period, that is, when the movement is vulner- 
able and its existence quite literally a matter of life and 
death. 

From a purely military point of view, antiguerrilla opera- 
tions may be summed up in three words: location, isolation, 
and eradication. In the brief definitions of each term, it 
will be well to bear in mind that these activities are not 
rigidly compartmented. 

Location of base area or areas requires careful terrain 
studies, photographic and physical reconnaissance, and pos- 
sibly infiltration of the movement. Isolation involves sepa- 
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ration of guerrillas from their sources of information and 
food. It may require movement and resettlement of entire 
communities. Eradication presupposes reliable information 
and demands extreme operational flexibility and a high 
degree of mobility. Parachutists and helicopter-borne com- 
mando-type troops are essential. 

The tactics of guerrillas must be used against the guer- 
rillas themselves. They must be constantly harried and con- 
stantly attacked. Every effort must be made to induce 
defections and take prisoners. The best source of informa- 
tion of the enemy is men who know the enemy situation. 

Imaginative, intelligent, and bold leadership is abso- 
lutely essential. Commanders and leaders at every echelon 
must be selected with these specific qualities in mind. 
Officers and NCO's who are more than competent under 
normal conditions will frequently be hopelessly ineffective 
when confronted with the dynamic and totally different 
situations characteristic of guerrilla warfare. 

Finally, there is the question of whether it is possible 
to create effective counterguerrilla forces. Can two shoals 
of fish, each intent on destruction of the other, flourish 
in the same medium? Mao is definite on this point; he is 
convinced they cannot, that "counterrevolutionary guer- 
rilla war" is impossible. If the guerrilla experiences of the 
White Russians (which he cites) or of Mikhailovitch are 
valid criteria, he is correct. But, on the other hand, the 
history of the movement in Greece during the German 
occupation indicates that under certain circumstances, his 
thesis will not stanjd too close an examination. This sug- 
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gests the need for a careful analysis of relevant political 
factors in each individual situation. 

Mao Tse-tung contends that the phenomena we have 
considered are subject to their own peculiar laws, and are 
predictable. If he is correct (and I believe he is), it is 
possible to prevent such phenomena from appearing, or, if 
they do, to control and eradicate them. And if historical 
experience teaches us anything about revolutionary guer- 
rilla war, it is that military measures alone will not suffice. 
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YU CHI CHAN 

(Guerrilla Warfare) 



TRANSLATOR'S NOTE 



In july, 1941, the undeclared war between China 
and Japan will enter its fifth year. One of the 
most significant features of the struggle has been the or- 
ganization of the Chinese people for unlimited guerrilla 
warfare. The development of this warfare has followed the 
pattern laid out by Mao Tse-tung and his collaborators in 
the pamphlet Yu Chi Chan (Guerrilla Warfare), which 
was published in 1937 and has been widely distributed in 
'Tree China" at 10 cents a copy. 

Mao Tse-tung, a member of the Chinese Communist 
Party and formerly political commissar of the Fourth Red 
Army, is no novice in the art of war. Actual battle experi- 
ence with both regular and guerrilla troops has qualified 
him as an expert. 

The influence of the ancient military philosopher Sun 
Tzu on Mao's military thought will be apparent to those 
who have read The Book of War. Sun Tzu wrote that 
speed, surprise, and deception were the primary essentials 
of the attack and his succinct advice, "Sheng Tung, Chi 
Hsi" ("Uproar [in the] East, Strike [in the] West"), is no 
less valid today than it was when he wrote it 2,400 years 
ago. The tactics of Sun Tzu are in large measure the tac- 
tics of China's guerrillas today. 
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Mao says that unlimited guerrilla warfare, with vast 
time and space factors, established a new military process. 
This seems a true statement since there are no other his- 
torical examples of guerrilla hostilities as thoroughly or- 
ganized from the military, political, and economic point 
of view as those in China. We in the Marine Corps have 
as yet encountered nothing but relatively primitive and 
strictly limited guerrilla war. Thus, what Mao has written 
of this new type of guerrilla war may be of interest to us. 

I have tried to present the author's ideas accurately, but 
as the Chinese language is not a particularly suitable me- 
dium for the expression of technical thought, the transla- 
tion of some of the modern idioms not yet to be found in 
available dictionaries is probably arguable. I cannot vouch 
for the accuracy of retranslated quotations. I have taken 
the liberty to delete from the translation matter that was 
purely repetitious. 

Samuel B. Griffith 
Captain, USMC 

Quantico, Virginia 
1940 
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A FURTHER NOTE 



The preceding note was written twenty-one 
years ago, but I see no need to amplify it. 
Ytt Chi Chan (1937) is frequently confused with one 
of Mao's later (1938) essays entitled K'ang Jih Yu Chi 
Chan Cheng Ti Chan Lueh Wen T'i (Strategic Problems 
in the Anti-Japanese Guerrilla War) y which was issued 
in an English version in 1952 by the People's Publishing 
House, Peking. There are some similarities in these two 
works. 

I had hoped to locate a copy of Yu Chi Chan in the Chi- 
nese to check my translation but have been unable to do 
so. Some improvement is always possible in any rendering 
from the Chinese. I have not been able to identify with 
standard English titles all the works cited by Mao. 

Mao wrote Yu Chi Chan during China's struggle against 
Japan; consequently there are, naturally, numerous refer- 
ences to the strategy to be used against the Japanese. These 
in no way invalidate Mao's fundamental thesis. For in- 
stance, when Mao writes, "The moment that this war of 
resistance dissociates itself from the masses of the people 
is the precise moment that it dissociates itself from hope 
of ultimate victory over the Japanese," he might have 
added, ' and from hope of ultimate victory over the forces 
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of Chiang Kai-shek." However, he did not do so, because 
at that time both sides were attempting to preserve the 
illusion of a "united front." "Our basic policy," he said, 
"is the creation of a national united anti-Japanese front." 
This was, of course, not the basic policy of the Chinese 
Communist Party then, or at any other time. Its basic policy 
was to seize state power; the type of revolutionary guerrilla 
war described by Mao was the basic weapon in the pro- 
tracted and ultimately successful process of doing so. 

Samuel B. Griffith 

Brigadier General, USMC (Ret.) 

Mount Vernon, Maine 
July, 1961 
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WHAT IS GUERRILLA WARFARE? 



IN A WAR OF REVOLUTIONARY CHARACTER, guerrilla 
operations are a necessary part. This is particu- 
larly true in a war waged for the emancipation of a people 
who inhabit a vast nation. China is such a nation, a nation 
whose techniques are undeveloped and whose communica- 
tions are poor. She finds herself confronted with a strong 
and victorious Japanese imperialism. Under these circum- 
stances, the development of the type of guerrilla warfare 
characterized by the quality of mass is both necessary and 
natural. This warfare must be developed to an unprece- 
dented degree and it must coordinate with the operations 
of our regular armies. If we fail to do this, we will find it 
difficult to defeat the enemy. 

These guerrilla operations must not be considered as an 
independent form of warfare. They are but one step in the 
total war, one aspect of the revolutionary struggle. They 
are the inevitable result of the clash between oppressor 
and oppressed when the latter reach the limits of their 
endurance. In our case, these hostilities began at a time 
when the people were unable to endure any more from the 
Japanese imperialists. Lenin, in People and Revolution, 
said: "A people's insurrection and a people's revolution 
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are not only natural but inevitable/' We consider guerrilla 
operations as but one aspect of our total or mass war be- 
cause they, lacking the quality of independence, are of 
themselves incapable of providing a solution to the struggle. 

Guerrilla warfare has qualities and objectives peculiar to 
itself. It is a weapon that a nation inferior in arms and mili- 
tary equipment may employ against a more powerful ag- 
gressor nation. When the invader pierces deep into the 
heart of the weaker country and occupies her territory in 
a cruel and oppressive manner, there is no doubt that con- 
ditions of terrain, climate, and society in general offer 
obstacles to his progress and may be used to advantage by 
those who oppose him. In guerrilla warfare, we turn these 
advantages to the purpose of resisting and defeating the 
enemy. 

During the progress of hostilities, guerrillas gradually 
develop into orthodox forces that operate in conjunction 
with other units of the regular army. Thus the regularly 
organized troops, those guerrillas who have attained that 
status, and those who have not reached that level of de- 
velopment combine to form the military power of a national 
revolutionary war. There can be no doubt that the ultimate 
result of this will be victory. 

Both in its development and in its method of application, 
guerrilla warfare has certain distinctive characteristics. We 
first discuss the relationship of guerrilla warfare to national 
policy. Because ours is die resistance of a semicolonial 
country against an imperialism, our hostilities must have a 
clearly defined political goal and firmly established political 
responsibilities. Our basic policy is the creation of a national 
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united anti-Japanese front. This policy we pursue in order 
to gain our political goal, which is the complete emancipa- 
tion of the Chinese people. There are certain fundamental 
steps necessary in the realization of this policy, to wit: 

1. Arousing and organizing the people. 

2. Achieving internal unification politically. 

3. Establishing bases. 

4. Equipping forces. 

5. Recovering national strength. 

6. Destroying enemy's national strength. 

7. Regaining lost territories. 

There is no reason to consider guerrilla warfare separately 
from national policy. On the contrary, it must be organized 
and conducted in complete accord with national anti- 
Japanese policy. It is only those who misinterpret guerrilla 
action who say, as does Jen Ch'i Shan, "The question of 
guerrilla hostilities is purely a military matter and not a 
political one." Those who maintain this simple point of 
view have lost sight of the political goal and the political 
effects of guerrilla action. Such a simple point of view will 
cause the people to lose confidence and will result in our 
defeat. 

What is the relationship of guerrilla warfare to the peo- 
ple? Without a political goal, guerrilla warfare must fail, 
as it must if its political objectives do not coincide with the 
aspirations of the people and their sympathy, cooperation, 
and assistance cannot be gained. The essence of guerrilla 
warfare is thus revolutionary in character. On the other 
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hand, in a war of counterrevolutionary nature, there is no 
place for guerrilla hostilities. Because guerrilla warfare 
basically derives from the masses and is supported by them, 
it can neither exist nor flourish if it separates itself from 
their sympathies and cooperation. There are those who do 
not comprehend guerrilla action, and who therefore do 
not understand the distinguishing qualities of a people's 
guerrilla war, who say: "Only regular troops can carry 
on guerrilla operations/' There are others who, because 
they do not believe in the ultimate success of guerrilla 
action, mistakenly say: "Guerrilla warfare is an insig- 
nificant and highly specialized type of operation in which 
there is no place for the masses of the people" (Jen Ch'i 
Shan). Then there are those who ridicule the masses and 
undermine resistance by wildly asserting that the people 
have no understanding of the war of resistance (Yeh 
Ch'ing, for one). The moment that this war of resistance 
dissociates itself from the masses of the people is the pre- 
cise moment that it dissociates itself from hope of ultimate 
victory over the Japanese. 

What is the organization for guerrilla warfare? Though 
all guerrilla bands that spring from the masses of the peo- 
ple suffer from lack of organization at the time of their 
formation, they all have in common a basic quality that 
makes organization possible. All guerrilla units must have 
political and military leadership. This is true regardless 
of the source or size of such units. Such units may originate 
locally, in the masses of the people; they may be formed 
from an admixture of regular troops with groups of the 
people, or they may consist of regular army units intact. 
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And mere quantity does not affect this matter. Such units 
may consist of a squad of a few men, a battalion of several 
hundred men, or a regiment of several thousand men. 

All these must have leaders who are unyielding in their 
policies— resolute, loyal, sincere, and ifobust. These men 
must be well educated in revolutionary technique, self- 
confident, able to establish severe discipline, and able to 
cope with counterpropaganda. In short, these leaders must 
be models for the people. As the war progresses, such 
leaders will gradually overcome the lack of discipline, which 
at first prevails; they will establish discipline in their forces, 
strengthening them and increasing their combat efficiency. 
Thus eventual victory will be attained. 

Unorganized guerrilla warfare cannot contribute to vic- 
tory and those who attack the movement as a combination 
of banditry and anarchism do not understand the nature 
of guerrilla action. They say: "This movement is a haven 
for disappointed militarists, vagabonds and bandits" (Jen 
Ch'i Shan), hoping thus to bring the movement into dis- 
repute. We do not deny that there are corrupt guerrillas, 
nor that there are people who under the guise of guerrillas 
indulge in unlawful activities. Neither do we deny that 
the movement has at the present time symptoms of a lack 
of organization, symptoms that might indeed be serious 
were we to judge guerrilla warfare solely by the corrupt 
and temporary phenomena we have mentioned. We should 
study the corrupt phenomena and attempt to eradicate 
them in order to encourage guerrilla warfare, and to in- 
crease its military efficiency. "This is hard work, there is 
no help for it, and the problem cannot be solved immedi- 
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ately. The whole people must try to reform themselves 
during the course of the war. We must educate them and 
reform them in the light of past experience. Evil does not 
exist in guerrilla warfare but only in the unorganized and 
undisciplined activities that are anarchism," said Lenin, in 
On Guerrilla Warfare.* 

What is basic guerrilla strategy? Guerrilla strategy must 
be based primarily on alertness, mobility, and attack. It 
must be adjusted to the enemy situation, the terrain, the 
existing lines of communication, the relative strengths, the 
weather, and the situation of the people. 

In guerrilla warfare, select the tactic of seeming to come 
from the east and attacking from the west; avoid the solid, 
attack the hollow; attack; withdraw; deliver a lightning 
blow, seek a lightning decision. When guerrillas engage a 
stronger enemy, they withdraw when he advances; harass 
him when he stops; strike him when he is weary; pursue 
him when he withdraws. In guerrilla strategy, the enemy's 
rear, flanks, and other vulnerable spots are his vital points, 
and there he must be harassed, attacked, dispersed, ex- 
hausted and annihilated. Only in this way can guerrillas 
carry out their mission of independent guerrilla action and 
coordination with the effort of the regular armies. But, in 
spite of the most complete preparation, there can be no 
victory if mistakes are made in the matter of command. 
Guerrilla warfare based on the principles we have men- 
tioned and carried on over a vast extent of territory in which 

* Presumably, Mao refers here to the essay that has been translated 
into English under the title "Partisan Warfare." See Otbis, II (Sum- 
mer, 1958), No. 2, 194-208.-S.B.G. 
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communications are inconvenient will contribute tremen- 
dously towards ultimate defeat of the Japanese and con- 
sequent emancipation of the Chinese people. 

A careful distinction must be made between two types 
of guerrilla warfare. The fact that rev61utionary guerrilla 
warfare is based on the masses of the people does not in 
itself mean that the organization of guerrilla units is im- 
possible in a war of counterrevolutionary character. As 
examples of the former type we may cite Red guerrilla hos- 
tilities during the Russian Revolution; those of the Reds 
in China; of the Abyssinians against the Italians for the 
past three years; those of the last seven years in Manchuria, 
and the vast anti-Japanese guerrilla war that is carried on 
in China today. All these struggles have been carried on in 
the interests of the whole people or the greater part of them; 
all had a broad basis in the national manpower, and all have 
been in accord with die laws of historical development. 
They have existed and will continue to exist, flourish, and 
develop as long as they are not contrary to national policy. 

The second type of guerrilla warfare directly contradicts 
the law of historical development. Of this type, we may 
cite the examples furnished by the White Russian guerrilla 
units organized by Denikin and Kolchak; those organized 
by the Japanese; those organized by the Italians in Abys- 
sinia; those supported by the puppet governments in Man- 
churia and Mongolia, and those that will be organized 
here by Chinese traitors. All such have oppressed the 
masses and have been contrary to the true interests of the 
people. They must be firmly opposed. They are easy to 
destroy because they lack a broad foundation in the people. 
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If we fail to differentiate between the two types of guer- 
rilla hostilities mentioned, it is likely that we will exagger- 
ate their effect when applied by an invader. We might 
arrive at the conclusion that "the invader can organize 
guerrilla units from among the people." Such a conclusion 
might well diminish our confidence in guerrilla warfare. 
As far as this matter is concerned, we have but to remember 
the historical experience of revolutionary struggles. 

Further, we must distinguish general revolutionary wars 
from those of a purely "class" type. In the former case, the 
whole people of a nation, without regard to class or party, 
carry on a guerrilla struggle that is an instrument of the 
national policy. Its basis is, therefore, much broader than 
is the basis of a struggle of class type. Of a general guerrilla 
war, it has been said: "When a nation is invaded, the 
people become sympathetic to one another and all aid in 
organizing guerrilla units. In civil war, no matter to what 
extent guerrillas are developed, they do not produce the 
same results as when they are formed to resist an invasion 
by foreigners" (CiviZ War in Russia).* The one strong 
feature of guerrilla warfare in a civil struggle is its quality 
of internal purity. One class may be easily united and 
perhaps fight with great effect, whereas in a national revo- 
lutionary war, guerrilla units are faced with the problem 
of internal unification of different class groups. This 
necessitates the use of propaganda. Both types of guerrilla 

* Presumably, Mao refers here to Lessons of Civil War, by S. I. 
Gusev; first published in 1918 by the Staff Armed Forces, Ukraine; 
revised in 1921 and published by GIZ, Moscow; reprinted in 1958 by 
the Military Publishing House, Moscow.— S.B.G. 
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war are, however, similar in that they both employ the 
same military methods. 

National guerrilla warfare, though historically of the 
same consistency, has employed varying implements as 
times, peoples, and conditions differ. The guerrilla aspects 
of the Opium War, those of the fighting in Manchuria 
since the Mukden incident, and those employed in China 
today are all slightly different. The guerrilla warfare con- 
ducted by the Moroccans against the French and the 
Spanish was not exactly similar to that which we conduct 
today in China. These differences express the character- 
istics of different peoples in different periods. Although 
there is a general similarity in the quality of all these 
struggles, there are dissimilarities in form. This fact we 
must recognize. Clausewitz wrote, in On War: "Wars in 
every period have independent forms and independent 
conditions, and, therefore, every period must have its in- 
dependent theory of war." Lenin, in On Guerrilla War- 
fare, said: "As regards the form of fighting, it is uncondi- 
tionally requisite that history be investigated in order to 
discover the conditions of environment, the state of eco- 
nomic progress, and the political ideas that obtained, the 
national characteristics, customs, and degree of civilization." 
Again: "It is necessary to be completely unsympathetic to 
abstract formulas and rules and to study with sympathy 
the conditions of the actual fighting, for these will change 
in accordance with the political and economic situations 
and the realization of the peoples aspirations. These 
progressive changes in conditions create new methods." 

If, in todays struggle, we fail to apply the historical 
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truths of revolutionary guerrilla war, we will fall into the 
error of believing with T'ou Hsi Sheng that under the 
impact of Japans mechanized army, "the guerrilla unit 
has lost its historical function." Jen Ch'i Shan writes: "In 
olden days, guerrilla warfare was part of regular strategy 
but there is almost no chance that it can be applied today." 
These opinions are harmful. If we do not make an estimate 
of the characteristics peculiar to our anti-Japanese guerrilla 
war, but insist on applying to it mechanical formulas de- 
rived from past history, we are making the mistake of 
placing our hostilities in the same category as all other 
national guerrilla struggles. If we hold this view, we will 
simply be beating our heads against a stone wall and we 
will be unable to profit from guerrilla hostilities. 

To summarize: What is the guerrilla war of resistance 
against Japan? It is one aspect of the entire war, which, 
although alone incapable of producing the decision, at- 
tacks the enemy in every quarter, diminishes the extent of 
area under his control, increases our national strength, and 
assists our regular armies. It is one of the strategic instru- 
ments used to inflict defeat on our enemy. It is the one 
pure expression of anti-Japanese policy, that is to say, it is 
military strength organized by the active people and in- 
separable from them. It is a powerful special weapon with 
which we resist the Japanese and without which we can- 
not defeat them. 
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THE RELATION OF GUERRILLA 
HOSTILITIES TO REGULAR 
OPERATIONS 



THE GENERAL FEATURES of Orthodox hostilities, 
that is, the war of position and the war of move- 
ment, differ fundamentally from guerrilla warfare. There 
are other readily apparent differences such as those in 
organization, armament, equipment, supply, tactics, com- 
mand; in conception of the terms "front" and "rear"; in the 
matter of military responsibilities. 

When considered from the point of view of total num- 
bers, guerrilla units are many; as individual combat units, 
they may vary in size from the smallest, of several score 
or several hundred men, to the battalion or the regiment, of 
several thousand. This is not the case in regularly organ- 
ized units. A primary feature of guerrilla operations is their 
dependence upon the people themselves to organize bat- 
talions and other units. As a result of this, organization 
depends largely upon local circumstances. In the case of 
guerrilla groups, the standard of equipment is of a low 
order, and they must depend for their sustenance primarily 
upon what the locality affords. 
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The strategy of guerrilla warfare is manifestly unlike 
that employed in orthodox operations, as the basic tactic 
of the former is constant activity and movement. There is 
in guerrilla warfare no such thing as a decisive battle; there 
is nothing comparable to the fixed, passive defense that 
characterizes orthodox war. In guerrilla warfare, the trans- 
formation of a moving situation into a positional defensive 
situation never arises. The general features of reconnais- 
sance, partial deployment, general deployment, and devel- 
opment of the attack that are usual in mobile warfare are 
not common in guerrilla war. 

There are differences also in the matter of leadership 
and command. In guerrilla warfare, small units acting in- 
dependently play the principal role, and there must be no 
excessive interference with their activities. In orthodox 
warfare, particularly in a moving situation, a certain degree 
of initiative is accorded subordinates, but in principle, 
command is centralized. This is done because all units and 
all supporting arms in all districts must coordinate to the 
highest degree. In the case of guerrilla warfare, this is not 
only undesirable but impossible. Only adjacent guerrilla 
units can coordinate their activities to any degree. Strate- 
gically, their activities can be roughly correlated with those 
of the regular forces, and tactically, they must cooperate 
with adjacent units of the regular army. But there are no 
strictures on the extent of guerrilla activity nor is it prima- 
rily characterized by the quality of cooperation of many 
units. 

When we discuss the terms "front" and "rear," it must 
be remembered, that while guerrillas do have bases, their 
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primary field of activity is in the enemy's rear areas. They 
themselves have no rear. Because an orthodox army has 
rear installations (except in some special cases as during 
the 10,000-mile* march of the Red Army or as in the case 
of certain units operating in Shansi Pfovince), it cannot 
operate as guerrillas can. 

As to the matter of military responsibilities, those of the 
guerrillas are to exterminate small forces of the enemy; to 
harass and weaken large forces; to attack enemy lines of 
communication; to establish bases capable of supporting 
independent operations in the enemy's rear; to force the 
enemy to disperse his strength; and to coordinate all these 
activities with those of the regular armies on distant batde 
fronts. 

From the foregoing summary of differences that exist 
between guerrilla warfare and orthodox warfare, it can be 
seen that it is improper to compare the two. Further dis- 
tinction must be made in order to clarify this matter. While 
the Eighth Route Army is a regular army, its North China 
campaign is essentially guerrilla in nature, for it operates 
in the enemy's rear. On occasion, however, Eighth Route 
Army commanders have concentrated powerful forces to 
strike an enemy in motion, and the characteristics of ortho- 
dox mobile warfare were evident in the batde at P'ing 
Hsing Kuan and in other engagements. 

On the other hand, after the fall of Feng Ling Tu, the 
operations of Central Shansi, and Suiyuan, troops were 
more guerrilla than orthodox in nature. In this connection, 

* It has been estimated that the Reds actually marched about 6,000 
miles. See Introduction, Chapter II.— S.B.G. 
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the precise character of Generalissimo Chiangs instruc- 
tions to the effect that independent brigades would carry 
out guerrilla operations should be recalled. In spite of such 
temporary activities, these orthodox units retained their 
identity and after the fall of Feng Ling Tu, they not only 
were able to fight along orthodox lines but often found it 
necessary to do so. This is an example of the fact that 
orthodox armies may, due to changes in the situation, 
temporarily function as guerrillas. 

Likewise, guerrilla units formed from the people may 
gradually develop into regular units and, when operating 
as such, employ the tactics of orthodox mobile war. While 
these units function as guerrillas, they may be compared to 
innumerable gnats, which, by biting a giant both in front 
and in rear, ultimately exhaust him. They make them- 
selves as unendurable as a group of cruel and hateful 
devils, and as they grow and attain gigantic proportions, 
they will find that their victim is not only exhausted but 
practically perishing. It is for this very reason that our 
guerrilla activities are a source of constant mental worry 
to Imperial Japan. 

While it is improper to confuse orthodox with guerrilla 
operations, it is equally improper to consider that there is a 
chasm between the two. While differences do exist, similar- 
ities appear under certain conditions, and this fact must be 
appreciated if we wish to establish clearly the relationship 
between the two. If we consider both types of warfare as a 
single subject, or if we confuse guerrilla warfare with the 
mobile operations of orthodox war, we fall into this error: 
We exaggerate the function of guerrillas and minimize 
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that of the regular armies. If we agree with Chang Tso 
Hua, who says, "Guerrilla warfare is the primary war 
strategy of a people seeking to emancipate itself," or with 
Kao Kang, who believes that "Guerrilla strategy is the 
only strategy possible for an oppressed people," we are 
exaggerating the importance of guerrilla hostilities. What 
these zealous friends I have just quoted do not realize is 
this: If we do not fit guerrilla operations into their proper 
niche, we cannot promote them realistically. Then, not 
only would those who oppose us take advantage of our 
varying opinions to turn them to their own uses to under- 
mine us, but guerrillas would be led to assume respon- 
sibilities they could not successfully discharge and that 
should properly be carried out by orthodox forces. In the 
meantime, the important guerrilla function of coordinating 
activities with the regular forces would be neglected. 

Furthermore, if the theory that guerrilla warfare is our 
only strategy were actually applied, the regular forces 
would be weakened, we would be divided in purpose, and 
guerrilla hostilities would decline. If we say, "Let us trans- 
form the regular forces into guerrillas," and do not place 
our first reliance on a victory to be gained by the regular 
armies over the enemy, we may certainly expect to see as 
a result the failure of the anti-Japanese war of resistance. 
The concept that guerrilla warfare is an end in itself and 
that guerrilla activities can be divorced from those of the 
regular forces is incorrect. If we assume that guerrilla war- 
fare does not progress from beginning to end beyond its 
elementary forms, we have failed to recognize the fact that 
guerrilla hostilities can, under specific conditions, develop 
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and assume orthodox characteristics. An opinion that admits 
the existence of guerrilla war, but isolates it, is one that 
does not properly estimate the potentialities of such war. 

Equally dangerous is the concept that condemns guer- 
rilla war on the ground that war has no other aspects than 
the purely orthodox. This opinion is often expressed by 
those who have seen the corrupt phenomena of some 
guerrilla regimes, observed their lack of discipline, and 
have seen them used as a screen behind which certain 
persons have indulged in bribery and other corrupt prac- 
tices. These people will not admit the fundamental neces- 
sity for guerrilla bands that spring from the armed people. 
They say, "Only the regular forces are capable of conduct- 
ing guerrilla operations." This theory is a mistaken one and 
would lead to the abolition of the people's guerrilla war. 

A proper conception of the relationship that exists be- 
tween guerrilla effort and that of the regular forces is 
essential. We believe it can be stated this way: "Guerrilla 
operations during the anti-Japanese war may for a certain 
time and temporarily become its paramount feature, par- 
ticularly insofar as the enemy's rear is concerned. How- 
ever, if we view the war as a whole, there can be no doubt 
that our regular forces are of primary importance, because 
it is they who are alone capable of producing the decision. 
Guerrilla warfare assists them in producing this favorable 
decision. Orthodox forces may under certain conditions 
operate as guerrillas, and the latter may, under certain 
conditions, develop to the status of the former. However, 
both guerrilla forces and regular forces have their own 
respective development and their proper combinations." 
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To clarify the relationship between the mobile aspect of 
orthodox war and guerrilla war, we may say that general 
agreement exists that the principal element of our strategy 
must be mobility. With the war of movement, we may at 
times combine the war of position. Both bf these are as- 
sisted by general guerrilla hostilities. It is true that on the 
battlefield mobile war often becomes positional; it is true 
that this situation may be reversed; it is equally true that 
each form may combine with the other. The possibility of 
such combination will become more evident after the 
prevailing standards of equipment have been raised. For 
example, in a general strategical counterattack to recapture 
key cities and lines of communication, it would be normal 
to use both mobile and positional methods. However, the 
point must again be made that our fundamental strategical 
form must be the war of movement. If we deny this, we 
cannot arrive at the victorious solution of the war. In sum, 
while we must promote guerrilla warfare as a necessary 
strategical auxiliary to orthodox operations, we must neither 
assign it the primary position in our war strategy nor sub- 
stitute it for mobile and positional warfare as conducted by 
orthodox forces. 
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GUERRILLA WARFARE IN HISTORY 



Guerrilla warfare is neither a product of 
China nor peculiar to the present day. From 
ihe earliest historical days, it has been a feature of wars 
fought by every class of men against invaders and oppres- 
sors. Under suitable conditions, it has great possibilities. 
The many guerrilla wars in history have their points of 
difference, their peculiar characteristics, their varying proc- 
esses and conclusions, and we must respect and profit by 
the experience of those whose blood was shed in them. 
What a pity it is that the priceless experience gained dur- 
ing the several hundred wars waged by the peasants of 
China cannot be marshaled today to guide us. Our only 
experience in guerrilla hostilities has been that gained 
from the several conflicts that have been carried on against 
us by foreign imperialisms. But that experience should 
help the fighting Chinese recognize the necessity for guer- 
rilla warfare and should confirm them in confidence of 
Ailtimate victory. 

In September, 1812, the Frenchman Napoleon, in the 
course of swallowing all of Europe, invaded Russia at the 
head of a great army totaling several hundred thousand 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery. At that time, Russia was 
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weak and her ill-prepared army was not concentrated. The 
most important phase of her strategy was the use made 
of Cossack cavalry and detachments of peasants to carry 
on guerrilla operations. After giving up Moscow, the Rus- 
sians formed nine guerrilla divisions of dbout five hundred 
men each. These, and vast groups of organized peasants, 
carried on partisan warfare and continually harassed the 
French Army. When the French Army was withdrawing, 
cold and starving, Russian guerrillas blocked the way and, 
in combination with regular troops, carried out counter- 
attacks on the French rear, pursuing and defeating them. 
The army of the heroic Napoleon was almost entirely an- 
nihilated, and the guerrillas captured many officers, men, 
cannon, and rifles. Though the victory was the result of 
various factors, and depended largely on the activities of 
the regular army, the function of the partisan groups was 
extremely important. "The corrupt and poorly organized 
country that was Russia defeated and destroyed an army 
led by the most famous soldier of Europe and won the war 
in spite of the fact that her ability to organize guerrilla 
regimes was not fully developed. At times, guerrilla groups 
were hindered in their operations and the supply of equip- 
ment and arms was insufficient. If we use the Russian 
saying, it was a case of a battle between 'the fist and the 
ax' " (Ivanov). 

From 1918 to 1920, the Russian Soviets, because of the 
opposition and intervention of foreign imperialisms and the 
internal disturbances of White Russian groups, were forced 
to organize themselves in occupied territories and fight a 
real war. In Siberia and Alashan, in the rear of the army 
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of the traitor Denikin and in the rear of the Poles, there 
were many Red Russian guerrillas. These not only dis- 
rupted and destroyed the communications in the enemy's 
rear but also frequently prevented his advance. On one 
occasion, the guerrillas completely destroyed a retreating 
White Army that had previously been defeated by regular 
Red forces. Kolchak, Denikin, the Japanese, and the Poles, 
owing to the necessity of staving off the attacks of guer- 
rillas, were forced to withdraw regular troops from the 
front. "Thus not only was the enemy's manpower im- 
poverished but he found himself unable to cope with the 
ever-moving guerrilla" (The Nature of Guerrilla Action'). 

The development of guerrillas at that time had only 
reached the stage where there were detached groups of 
several thousands in strength, old, middle aged, and 
young. The old men organized themselves into propaganda 
groups known as "silver-haired units"; there was a suitable 
guerrilla activity for the middle aged; the young men 
formed combat units, and diere were even groups for the 
children. Among the leaders were determined Communists 
who carried on general political work among the people. 
These, although they opposed the doctrine of extreme 
guerrilla warfare, were quick to oppose those who con- 
demned it. Experience tells us that "Orthodox armies are 
the fundamental and principal power; guerrilla units are 
secondary to them and assist in the accomplishment of the 
mission assigned the regular forces" (Lessons of the Civil 
War in Riissia).* Many of the guerrilla regimes in Russia 
gradually developed until in battle they were able to dis- 
* Sec p. 48 n.-S.B.G. 
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charge functions of organized regulars. The army of the 
famous General Galen was entirely derived from guerrillas. 

During seven months in 1935 and 1936, the Abyssinians 
lost their war against Italy. The cause of defeat— aside from 
the most important political reasons * that there were dis- 
sentient political groups, no strong government party, and 
unstable policy— was the failure to adopt a positive policy 
of mobile warfare. There was never a combination of the 
war of movement with large-scale guerrilla operations. 
Ultimately, the Abyssinians adopted a purely passive de- 
fense, with the result that they were unable to defeat the 
Italians. In addition to this, the fact that Abyssinia is a 
relatively small and sparsely populated country was con- 
tributory. Even in spite of the fact that the Abyssinian 
Army and its equipment were not modern, she was able 
to withstand a mechanized Italian force of 400,000 for 
seven months. During that period, there were several occa- 
sions when a war of movement was combined with large- 
scale guerrilla operations to strike the Italians heavy blows. 
Moreover, several cities were retaken and casualties total- 
ing 140,000 were inflicted. Had this policy been stead- 
fastly continued, it would have been difficult to have named 
the ultimate winner. At the present time, guerrilla activities 
continue in Abyssinia, and if the internal political ques- 
tions can be solved, an extension of such activities is 
probable. 

In 1841 and 1842, when brave people from San Yuan Li 
fought the English; again from 1850 to 1864, during the 
Taiping War, and for a third time in 1899, in the Boxer 
Uprising, guerrilla tactics were employed to a remarkable 
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degree. Particularly was this so during the Taiping War, 
when guerrilla operations were most extensive and the 
Ch'ing troops were often completely exhausted and forced 
to flee for their lives. 

In these wars, there were no guiding principles of guer- 
rilla action. Perhaps these guerrilla hostilities were not 
carried out in conjunction with regular operations, or per- 
haps there was a lack of coordination. But the fact that 
victory was not gained was not because of any lack in 
guerrilla activity but rather because of the interference of 
politics in military affairs. Experience shows that if preced- 
ence is not given to the question of conquering the enemy 
in both political and military affairs, and if regular hos- 
tilities are not conducted with tenacity, guerrilla operations 
alone cannot produce final victory. 

From 1927 to 1936, the Chinese Red Army fought al- 
most continually and employed guerrilla tactics constantly. 
At the very beginning, a positive policy was adopted. 
Many bases were established, and from guerrilla bands, the 
Reds were able to develop into regular armies. As these 
armies fought, new guerrilla regimes were developed over 
a wide area. These regimes coordinated their efforts with 
those of the regular forces. This policy accounted for the 
many victories gained by guerrilla troops relatively few in 
number, who were armed with weapons inferior to those 
of their opponents. The leaders of that period properly 
combined guerrilla operations with a war of movement 
both strategically and tactically. They depended primarily 
upon alertness. They stressed the correct basis for both 
political affairs and military operations. They developed 
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their guerrilla bands into trained units. They then deter- 
mined upon a ten-year period of resistance during which 
time they overcame innumerable difficulties and have only 
lately reached their goal of direct participation in the anti- 
Japanese war. There is no doubt that ' the internal unifica- 
tion of China is now a permanent and definite fact and 
that the experience gained during our internal struggles 
has proved to be both necessary and advantageous to us 
in the struggle against Japanese imperialism. There are 
many valuable lessons we can learn from the experience 
of those years. Principal among them is the fact that guer- 
rilla success largely depends upon powerful political leaders 
who work unceasingly to bring about internal unification. 
Such leaders must work with the people; they must have 
a correct conception of the policy to be adopted as regards 
both the people and the enemy. 

After September 18, 1931, strong anti-Japanese guerrilla 
campaigns were opened in each of the three northeast 
provinces. Guerrilla activity persists there in spite of the 
cruelties and deceits practiced by the Japanese at the ex- 
pense of the people, and in spite of the fact that her armies 
have occupied the land and oppressed the people for the 
last seven years. The struggle can be divided into two 
periods. During the first, which extended from September 
18, 1931, to January, 1933, anti-Japanese guerrilla activity 
exploded constantly in all three provinces. Ma Chan Shan 
and Ssu Ping Wei established an anti-Japanese regime in 
Heilungkiang. In Chi Lin, the National Salvation Army 
and the Self-Defense Army were led by Wang Te Lin and 
Li Tu respectively. In Feng Tien, Chu Lu and others 
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commanded guerrilla units. The influence of these forces 
was great. They harassed the Japanese unceasingly, but 
because there was an indefinite political goal, improper 
leadership, failure to coordinate military command and 
operations and to work with the people, and, finally, failure 
to delegate proper political functions to the army, the 
whole organization was feeble, and its strength was not 
unified. As a direct result of these conditions, the cam- 
paigns failed and the troops were finally defeated by our 
enemy. 

During the second period, which has extended from 
January, 1933, to the present time, the situation has greatly 
improved. This has come about because great numbers of 
people who have been oppressed by the enemy have de- 
cided to resist him, because of the participation of the 
Chinese Communists in the anti-Japanese war, and because 
of the fine work of the volunteer units. The guerrillas have 
finally educated the people to the meaning of guerrilla 
warfare, and in the northeast, it has again become an im- 
portant and powerful influence. Already seven or eight 
guerrilla regiments and a number of independent platoons 
have been formed, and their activities make it necessary 
for the Japanese to send troops after them month after 
month. These units hamper the Japanese and undermine 
their control in the northeast, while, at the same time, they 
inspire a Nationalist revolution in Korea. Such activities 
are not merely of transient and local importance but directly 
contribute to our ultimate victory. 

However, there are still some weak points. For instance: 
National defense policy has not been sufficiently developed; 
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participation of the people is not general; internal political 
organization is still in its primary stages, and the force 
used to attack the Japanese and the puppet governments 
is not yet sufficient. But if present policy is continued 
tenaciously, all these weaknesses will* be overcome. Experi- 
ence proves that guerrilla war will develop to even greater 
proportions and that, in spite of the cruelty of the Japanese 
and the many methods they have devised to cheat the 
people, they cannot extinguish guerrilla activities in the 
three northeastern provinces. 

The guerrilla experiences of China and of other coun- 
tries that have been outlined prove that in a war of revolu- 
tionary nature such hostilities are possible, natural and 
necessary. They prove that if the present anti-Japanese 
war for the emancipation of the masses of the Chinese 
people is to gain ultimate victory, such hostilities must 
expand tremendously. 

Historical experience is written in iron and blood. We 
must point out that the guerrilla campaigns being waged 
in China today are a page in history that has no precedent. 
Their influence will not be confined solely to China in her 
present anti-Japanese war but will be world-wide. 
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CAN VICTORY BE ATTAINED BY 
GUERRILLA OPERATIONS? 



Guerrilla hostilities are but one phase of 
the war of resistance against Japan and the 
answer to the question of whether or not they can produce 
ultimate victory can be given only after investigation and 
comparison of all elements of our own strength with those 
of the enemy. The particulars of such a comparison are 
several. First, the strong Japanese bandit nation is an abso- 
lute monarchy. During the course of her invasion of China, 
she had made comparative progress in the techniques of 
industrial production and in the development of excellence 
and skill in her army, navy, and air force. But in spite of 
this industrial progress, she remains an absolute monarchy 
of inferior physical endowments. Her manpower, her raw 
materials, and her financial resources are all inadequate 
and insufficient to maintain her in protracted warfare or 
to meet the situation presented by a war prosecuted over 
a vast area. Added to this is the antiwar feeling now 
manifested by the Japanese people, a feeling that is shared 
by the junior officers and, more extensively, by the soldiers 
of the invading army. Furthermore, China is not Japan's 
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only enemy. Japan is unable to employ her entire strength 
in the attack on China; she cannot, at most, spare more 
than a million men for this purpose, as she must hold any 
in excess of that number for use against other possible 
opponents. Because of these important primary considera- 
tions, the invading Japanese bandits can hope neither to 
be victorious in a protracted struggle nor to conquer a vast 
area. Their strategy must be one of lightning war and 
speedy decision. If we can hold out for three or more 
years, it will be most difficult for Japan to bear up under 
the strain. 

In the war, the Japanese brigands must depend upon 
lines of communication linking the principal cities as 
routes for the transport of war materials. The most im- 
portant considerations for her are that her rear be stable 
and peaceful and that her lines of communication be in- 
tact. It is not to her advantage to wage war over a vast 
area with disrupted lines of communication. She cannot 
disperse her strength and fight in a number of places, and 
her greatest fears are thus eruptions in her rear and dis- 
ruption of her lines of communication. If she can maintain 
communications, she will be able at will to concentrate 
powerful forces speedily at strategic points to engage our 
organized units in decisive battle. Another important Japa- 
nese objective is to profit from the industries, finances, and 
manpower in captured areas and with them to augment 
her own insufficient strength. Certainly, it is not to her 
advantage to forgo these benefits, nor to be forced to dis- 
sipate her energies in a type of warfare in which the gains 
will not compensate for the losses. It is for these reasons 
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that guerrilla warfare conducted in each bit of conquered 
territory over a wide area will be a heavy blow struck at 
the Japanese bandits. Experience in the five northern prov- 
inces as well as in Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Anhwei has 
absolutely established the truth of this assertion. 

China is a country half colonial and half feudal; it is a 
country that is politically, militarily, and economically 
backward. This is an inescapable conclusion. It is a vast 
country with great resources and tremendous population, 
a country in which the terrain is complicated and the 
facilities for communication are poor. All these factors 
favor a protracted war; they all favor the application of 
mobile warfare and guerrilla operations. The establishment 
of innumerable anti-Japanese bases behind the enemy's 
lines will force him to fight unceasingly in many places 
at once, both to his front and his rear. He thus endlessly 
expends his resources. 

We must unite the strength of the army with that of the 
people; we must strike the weak spots in the enemy's 
flanks, in his front, in his rear. We must make war every- 
where and cause dispersal of his forces and dissipation of 
his strength. Thus the time will come when a gradual 
change will become evident in the relative position of 
ourselves and our enemy, and when that day comes, it will 
be the beginning of our ultimate victory over the Japanese. 

Although Chinas population is great, it is unorganized. 
This is a weakness which must be taken into account. 
The Japanese bandits have invaded our country not 
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merely to conquer territory but to carry out the violent, 
rapacious, and murderous policy of their government, 
which is the extinction of the Chinese race. For this com- 
pelling reason, we must unite the nation without regard 
to parties or classes and follow our policy of resistance to 
the end. China today is not the China of old. It is not like 
Abyssinia. China today is at the point of her greatest his- 
torical progress. The standards of literacy among the masses 
have been raised; the rapprochement of Communists and 
Nationalists has laid the foundation for an anti-Japanese 
war front that is constantly being strengthened and ex- 
panded; government, army, and people are all working with 
great energy; the raw-material resources and the economic 
strength of the nation are waiting to be used; the unor 
ganized people is becoming an organized nation. 

These energies must be directed toward the goal of pro- 
tracted war so that should the Japanese occupy much of our 
territory or even most of it, we shall still gain final victory. 
Not only must those behind our lines organize for resist- 
ance but also those who live in Japanese-occupied territory 
in every part of the country. The traitors who accept the 
Japanese as fathers are few in number, and those who 
have taken oath that they would prefer death to abject 
slavery are many. If we resist with this spirit, what enemy 
can we not conquer and who can say that ultimate victory 
will not be ours? 

The Japanese are waging a barbaric war along uncivi- 
lized lines. For that reason, Japanese of all classes oppose 
the policies of their government, as do vast international 
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groups. On the other hand, because China's cause is right- 
eous, our countrymen of all classes and parties are united 
to oppose the invader; we have sympathy in many foreign 
countries, including even Japan itself. This is perhaps the 
most important reason why Japan will lose and China will 
win. 

The progress of the war for the emancipation of the 
Chinese people will be in accord with these facts. The 
guerrilla war of resistance will be in accord with these 
facts, and that guerrilla operations correlated with those of 
our regular forces will produce victory is the conviction of 
the many patriots who devote their entire strength to guer- 
rilla hostilities. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR 
GUERRILLA WARFARE 

FOUR POINTS MUST BE CONSIDERED Under this 
subject. These are: 

1. How are guerrilla bands formed? 

2. How are guerrilla bands organized? 

3. What are the methods of arming guerrilla bands? 

4. What elements constitute a guerrilla band? 

These are all questions pertaining to the organization of 
armed guerrilla units; they are questions which those who 
have had no experience in guerrilla hostilities do not under- 
stand and on which they can arrive at no sound decisions; 
indeed, they would not know in what manner to begin. 

How Guerrilla Units Are Originally Formed 

The unit may originate in any one of the following 
ways: 

a) From the masses of the people. 

b) From regular army units temporarily detailed for the 
purpose. 

c) From regular army units permanently detailed. 
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d) From the combination of a regular army unit and a 
unit recruited from the people. 

e) From the local militia. 

f) From deserters from the ranks of the enemy. 

g) From former bandits and bandit groups. 

In the present hostilities, no doubt, all these sources will be 
employed. 

In the first case above, the guerrilla unit is formed from 
the people. This is the fundamental type. Upon the arrival 
of the enemy army to oppress and slaughter the people, 
their leaders call upon them to resist. They assemble the 
most valorous elements, arm them with old rifles or bird 
guns, and thus a giferrilla unit begins. Orders have already 
been issued throughout the nation that call upon the peo- 
ple to form guerrilla units both for local defense and for 
other combat. If the local governments approve and aid 
such movements, they cannot fail to prosper. In some 
places, where the local government is not determined or 
where its officers have all fled, the leaders among the 
masses (relying on the sympathy of the people and their 
sincere desire to resist Japan and succor the country) call 
upon the people to resist, and they respond. Thus, many 
guerrilla units are organized. In circumstances of this kind, 
the duties of leadership usually fall upon the shoulders of 
young students, teachers, professors, other educators, local 
soldiery, professional men, artisans, and those without a 
fixed profession, who are willing to exert themselves to the 
last drop of their blood. Recently, in Shansi, Hopeh, 
Chahar, Suiyuan, Shantung, Chekiang, Anhwei, Kiangsu, 
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and other provinces, extensive guerrilla hostilities have 
broken out. All these are organized and led by patriots. 
The amount of such activity is the best proof of the fore- 
going statement. The more such bands there are, the better 
will the situation be. Each district, each tounty, should be 
able to organize a great number of guerrilla squads, which, 
when assembled, form a guerrilla company. 

There are those who say: "I am a farmer," or, "I am a 
student"; "I can discuss literature but not military arts." 
This is incorrect. There is no profound difference between 
the farmer and the soldier. You must have courage. You 
simply leave your farms and become soldiers. That you are 
farmers is of no difference, and if you have education, that 
is sO much the better. When you take your arms in hand, 
you become soldiers; when you are organized, you become 
military units. 

Guerrilla hostilities are the university of war, and after 
you have fought several times valiantly and aggressively, 
you may become a leader of troops, and there will be many 
well-known regular soldiers who will not be your peers. 
Without question, the fountainhead of guerrilla warfare 
is in the masses of the people, who organize guerrilla units 
directly from themselves. 

The second type of guerrilla unit is that which is organ- 
ized from small units of the regular forces temporarily 
detached for the purpose. For example, since hostilities 
commenced, many groups have been temporarily detached 
from armies, divisions, and brigades and have been assigned 
guerrilla duties. A regiment of the regular army may, if 
circumstances warrant, be dispersed into groups for the 
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purpose of carrying on guerrilla operations. As an example 
of this, there is the Eighth Route Army, in North China. 
Excluding the periods when it carries on mobile operations 
as an army, it is divided into its elements and these carry 
on guerrilla hostilities. This type of guerrilla unit is essen- 
tial for two reasons. First, in mobile-warfare situations, the 
coordination of guerrilla activities with regular operations 
is necessary. Second, until guerrilla hostilities can be devel 
oped on a grand scale, there is no one to carry out guerrilla 
missions but regulars. Historical experience shows us that 
regular army units are not able to undergo the hardships 
of guerrilla campaigning over long periods. The leaders 
of regular units engaged in guerrilla operations must be 
extremely adaptable. They must study the methods of 
guerrilla war. They must understand that initiative, dis- 
cipline, and the employment of stratagems are all of the 
utmost importance. As the guerrilla status of regular units 
is but temporary, their leaders must lend all possible support 
to the organization of guerrilla units from among the people. 
These units must be so disciplined that they hold together 
after the departure of the regulars. 

The third type of unit consists of a detachment of regu- 
lars who are permanently assigned guerrilla duties.. This 
type of small detachment does not have to be prepared to 
rejoin the regular forces. Its post is somewhere in the rear 
of the enemy, and there it becomes the backbone of guer- 
rilla organization. As an example of this type of organiza- 
tion, we may take the Wu Tai Shan district in the heart 
of the Hopeh-Chahar-Shansi area. Along the borders of 
these provinces, units from the Eighth Route Army have 
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established a framework for guerrilla operations. Around 
these small cores, many detachments have been organized 
and the area of guerrilla activity greatly expanded. In areas 
in which there is a possibility of cutting the enemy's lines 
of supply, this system should be us^d. Severing enemy 
supply routes destroys his life line; this is one feature that 
cannot be neglected. If, at the time the regular forces 
withdraw from a certain area, some units are left behind, 
these should conduct guerrilla operations in the enemy's 
rear. As an example of this, we have the guerrilla bands now 
continuing their independent operations in the Shanghai- 
Woosung area in spite of the withdrawal of regular forces. 

The fourth type of organization is the result of a merger 
between small regular detachments and local guerrilla 
units. The regular forces may dispatch a squad, a platoon, 
or a company, which is placed at the disposal of the local 
guerrilla commander. If a small group experienced in mili- 
tary and political afFairs is sent, it becomes the core of the 
local guerrilla unit. These several methods are all excellent, 
and if properly applied, the intensity of guerrilla warfare 
can be extended. In the Wu Tai Shan area, each of these 
methods has been used. 

The fifth type mentioned above is formed from the local 
militia, from police and home guards. In every North 
China province, there are now many of these groups, and 
they should be formed in every locality. The government 
has issued a mandate to the effect that the people are not 
to depart from war areas. The officer in command of the 
county, the commander of the peace-preservation unit, the 
chief of police are all required to obey this mandate. They 
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cannot retreat with their forces but must remain at their 
stations and resist. 

The sixth type of unit is that organized from troops that 
come over from the enemy— the Chinese "traitor troops" 
employed by the Japanese. It is always possible to produce 
disaffection in their ranks, and we must increase our propa- 
ganda efforts and foment mutinies among such troops. 
Immediately after mutinying, they must be received into 
our ranks and organized. The concord of the leaders and 
the assent of the men must be gained, and the units re- 
built politically and reorganized militarily. Once this has 
been accomplished, they become successful guerrilla units. 
In regard to this type of unit, it may be said that political 
work among them is of the utmost importance. 

The seventh type of guerrilla organization is that formed 
from bands of bandits and brigands. This, although dif- 
ficult, must be carried out with utmost vigor lest the enemy 
use such bands to his own advantage. Many bandit groups 
pose as anti-Japanese guerrillas, and it is only necessary to 
correct their political beliefs to convert them. 

In spite of inescapable differences in the fundamental 
types of guerrilla bands, it is possible to unite them to form 
a vast sea of guerrillas. The ancients said, "Tai Shan is a 
great mountain because it does not scorn the merest hand- 
ful of dirt; the rivers and seas are deep because they absorb 
the waters of small streams." Attention paid to the enlist- 
ment and organization of guerrillas of every type and from 
every source will increase the potentialities of guerrilla 
action in the anti-Japanese war. This is something that 
patriots will not neglect. 
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The Method of Organizing Guerrilla Regimes 

Many of those who decide to participate in guerrilla 
activities do not know the methods of organization. For 
such people, as well as for students whq have no knowledge 
of military affairs, the matter of organization is a problem 
that requires solution. Even among those who have military 
knowledge, there are some who know nothing of guerrilla 
regimes because they are lacking in that particular type 
of experience. The subject of the organization of such 
regimes is not confined to the organization of specific units 
but includes all guerrilla activities within the area where 
the regime functions. 

As an example of such organization, we may take a 
geographical area in the enemy's rear. This area may com- 
prise many counties. It must be subdivided and individual 
companies or battalions formed to accord with the sub- 
divisions. To this "military area," a military commander 
and political commissioners are appointed. Under these, 
the necessary officers, both military and political, are ap- 
pointed. In the military headquarters, there will be the 
staff, the aides, the supply officers, and the medical per- 
sonnel. These are controlled by the chief of staff, who 
acts in accordance with orders from the commander. In 
the political headquarters, there are bureaus of propaganda 
organization, peoples mass movements, and miscellaneous 
affairs. Control of these is vested in the political chairmen. 

The military areas are subdivided into smaller districts 
in accordance with local geography, the enemy situation 
locally, and the state of guerrilla development. Each of 
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these smaller divisions within the area is a district, each 
of which may consist of from two to six counties. To each 
district, a military commander and several political com- 
missioners are appointed. Under their direction, military 
and political headquarters are organized. Tasks are assigned 
in accordance with the number of guerrilla troops avail- 
able. Although the names of the officers in the "district" 
correspond to those in the larger "area," the number of 
functionaries assigned in the former case should be reduced 
to the least possible. In order to unify control, to handle 
guerrilla troops that come from different sources, and to 
harmonize military operations and local political affairs, a 
committee of from seven to nine members should be organ- 
ized in each area and district. This committee, the mem- 
bers of which are selected by the troops and the local 
political officers, should function as a forum for the dis- 
cussion of both military and political matters. 

All the people in an area should arm themselves and be 
organized into two groups. One of these groups is a com- 
bat group, the other a self-defense unit with but limited 
military quality. Regular combatant guerrillas are organized 
into one of three general types of unit. The first of these 
is the small unit, the platoon or company. In each county, 
three to six units may be organized. The second type is 
the battalion of from two to four companies. One such 
unit should be organized in each county. While the unit 
fundamentally belongs to the county in which it was organ- 
ized, it may operate in other counties. While in areas other 
than its own, it must operate in conjunction with local 
units in order to take advantage of their manpower, their 
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knowledge of local terrain and local customs, and their 
information of the enemy. 

The third type is the guerrilla regiment, which consists 
of from two to four of the above-mentioned battalion units. 
If sufficient manpower is available, a 'guerrilla brigade of 
from two to four regiments may be formed. 

Each of the units has its own peculiarities of organiza- 
tion. A squad, the smallest unit, has a strength of from 
nine to eleven men, including the leader and the assistant 
leader. Its arms may be from two to five Western-style 
rifles, with the remaining men armed with rifles of local 
manufacture, bird guns, spears, or big swords. Two to four 
such squads form a platoon. This, too, has a leader and an 
assistant leader, and when acting independently, it is as- 
signed a political officer to carry on political propaganda 
work. The platoon may have about ten rifles, with the 
remainder of its weapons being bird guns, lances, and big 
swords. Two to four of such units form a company, which, 
like the platoon, has a leader, an assistant leader, and a 
political officer. All these units are under the direct super- 
vision of the military commanders of the areas in which 
they operate. 

The battalion unit must be more thoroughly organized 
and better equipped than the smaller units. Its discipline 
and its personnel should be superior. If a battalion is formed 
from company units, it should not deprive subordinate 
units entirely of their manpower and their arms. If, in a 
small area, there is a peace-preservation corps, a branch of 
the militia, or police, regular guerrilla units should not be 
dispersed over it. 
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The guerrilla unit next in size to the battalion is the 
regiment. This must be under more severe discipline than 
the battalion. In an independent guerrilla regiment, there 
may be ten men per squad, three squads per platoon, three 
platoons per company, three companies per battalion, and 
three battalions to the regiment. Two of such regiments 
form a brigade. Each of these units has a commander, a 
vice-commander, and a political officer. 

In North China, guerrilla cavalry units should be estab- 
lished. These may be regiments of from two to four com- 
panies, or battalions. 

All these units from the lowest to the highest are com- 
batant guerrilla units and receive their supplies from the 
central government. Details of their organization are shown 
in the tables.* 

All the people of both sexes from the ages of sixteen to 
forty-five must be organized into anti-Japanese self-defense 
units, the basis of which is voluntary service. As a first 
step, they must procure arms, then they must be given 
both military and political training. Their responsibilities 
are: local sentry duties, securing information of the enemy, 
arresting traitors, and preventing the dissemination of 
enemy propaganda. When the enemy launches a guerrilla- 
suppression drive, these units, armed with what weapons 
there are, are assigned to certain areas to deceive, hinder, 
and harass him. Thus, the self-defense units assist the 
combatant guerrillas. They have other functions. They 
furnish stretcher-bearers to transport the wounded, carriers 
to take food to the troops, and comfort missions to provide 

* See Appendix.— S.B.G. 
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the troops with tea and rice. If a locality can organize such 
a self-defense unit as we have described, the traitors can- 
not hide nor can bandits and robbers disturb the peace of 
the people. Thus the people will continue to assist the 
guerrillas and supply manpower to our regular armies. "The 
organization of self-defense units is a transitional step in 
the development of universal conscription. Such units are 
reservoirs of manpower for the orthodox forces." 

There have been such organizations for some time in 
Shansi, Shensi, Honan, and Suiyuan. The youth organiza- 
tions in different provinces were formed for the purpose 
of educating the young. They have been of some help. 
However, they were not voluntary, and the confidence of 
the people was thus not gained. These organizations were 
not widespread, and their effect was almost negligible. 
This system was, therefore, supplanted by the new-type 
organizations, which are organized on the principles of 
voluntary cooperation and nonseparation of the members 
from their native localities. When the members of these 
organizations are in their native towns, they support them- 
selves. Only in case of military necessity are they ordered 
to remote places, and when this is done, the government 
must support them. Each member of these groups must have 
a weapon even if the weapon is only a knife, a pistol, a 
lance, or a spear. 

In all places where the enemy operates, these self-defense 
units should organize within themselves a small guerrilla 
group of perhaps from three to ten men armed with pistols 
or revolvers. This group is not required to leave its native 
locality. 
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The organization of these self-defense units is men- 
tioned in this book because such units are useful for the 
purposes of inculcating the people with military and polit- 
ical knowledge, keeping order in the rear, and replenishing 
the ranks of the regulars. These groups should be organ- 
ized not only in the active war zones but in every province 
in China. 'The people must be inspired to cooperate vol- 
untarily. We must not force them, for if we do, it will be 
ineffectual." This is extremely important. The organization 
of a self-defense army similar to that we have mentioned 
is shown in Table 5.* 

In order to control anti-Japanese military organization 
as a whole, it is necessary to establish a system of military 
areas and districts along the lines we have indicated. The 
organization of such areas and districts is shown in Table 6. 

Equipment of Guerrillas 

In regard to the problem of guerrilla equipment, it must 
be understood that guerrillas are lightly armed attack groups, 
which require simple equipment. The standard of equip- 
ment is based upon the nature of duties assigned; the 
equipment of low-class guerrilla units is not as good as 
that of higher-class units. For example, those who are as- 
signed the task of destroying railroads are better-equipped 
than those who do not have that task. The equipment of 
guerrillas cannot be based on what the guerrillas want, 
or even what they need, but must be based on what is 
available for their use. Equipment cannot be furnished 

* Unfortunately, this table, as well as Table 6, was omitted from the 
edition of Yu Chi Chan available to me.—S.B.G. 
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immediately but must be acquired gradually. These are 
points to be kept in mind. 

The question of equipment includes the collection, sup- 
ply, distribution, and replacement of weapons, ammunition, 
blankets, communication materials, transport, and facilities 
for propaganda work. The supply of weapons and am- 
munition is most difficult, particularly at the time the unit 
is established, but this problem can always be solved 
eventually. Guerrilla bands that originate in the people are 
furnished with revolvers, pistols, bird guns, spears, big 
swords, and land mines and mortars of local manufacture. 
Other elementary weapons are added and as many new- 
type rifles as are available are distributed. After a period 
of resistance, it is possible to increase the supply of equip- 
ment by capturing it from the enemy. In this respect, the 
transport companies are the easiest to equip, for in any 
successful attack, we will capture the enemy's transport. 

An armory should be established in each guerrilla dis- 
trict for the manufacture and repair of rifles and for the 
production of cartridges, hand grenades, and bayonets. 
Guerrillas must not depend too much on an armory. The 
enemy is the principal source of their supply. 

For destruction of railway trackage, bridges, and stations 
in enemy-controlled territory, it is necessary to gather to- 
gether demolition materials. Troops must be trained in the 
preparation and use of demolitions, and a demolition unit 
must be organized in each regiment. 

As for minimum clothing requirements, these are that 
each man shall have at least two summer-weight uniforms, 
one suit of winter clothing, two hats, a pair of wrap put- 
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tees, and a blanket. Each man must have a haversack or 
a bag for food. In the north, each man must have an over- 
coat. In acquiring this clothing, we cannot depend on 
captures made from the enemy, for it is forbidden for 
captors to take clothing from their prisoners. In order to 
maintain high morale in guerrilla forces, all the clothing 
and equipment mentioned should be furnished by the 
representatives of the government stationed in each guer- 
rilla district. These men may confiscate clothing from 
traitors or ask contributions from those best able to afford 
them. In subordinate groups, uniforms are unnecessary. 

Telephone and radio equipment is not necessary in lower 
groups, but all units from regiment up are equipped with 
both. This material can be obtained by contributions from 
the regular forces and by capture from the enemy. 

In the guerrilla army in general, and at bases in par- 
ticular, there must be a high standard of medical equip- 
ment. Besides the services of the doctors, medicines must 
be procured. Although guerrillas can depend on the enemy 
for some portion of their medical supplies, they must, in 
general, depend upon contributions. If Western medicines 
are not available, local medicines must be made to suffice. 

The problem of transport is more vital in North China 
than in the south, for in the south all that are necessary are 
mules and horses. Small guerrilla units need no animals, 
but regiments and brigades will find them necessary. Com- 
manders and staffs of units from companies up should be 
furnished a riding animal each. At times, two officers will 
have to share a horse. Officers whose duties are of minor 
nature do not have to be mounted. 
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Propaganda materials are very important. Every large 
guerrilla unit should have a printing press and a mimeo- 
graph stone. They must also have paper on which to print 
propaganda leaflets and notices. They must be supplied 
with chalk and large brushes. In guerrilla areas, there 
should be a printing press or a lead-type press. 

For the purpose of printing training instructions, this 
material is of the greatest importance. 

In addition to the equipment listed above, it is necessary 
to have field glasses, compasses, and military maps. An 
accomplished guerrilla group will acquire these things. 

Because of the proved importance of guerrilla hostilities 
in the anti-Japanese war, the headquarters of the National- 
ist Government and the commanding officers of the vari- 
ous war zones should do their best to supply the guerrillas 
with what they actually need and are unable to get for 
themselves. However, it must be repeated that guerrilla 
equipment will in the main depend on the efforts of the 
guerrillas themselves. If they depend on higher officers too 
much, the psychological effect will be to weaken the guer- 
rilla spirit of resistance. 

Elements of the Guerrilla Army 

The term "element" as used in the title to this section 
refers to the personnel, both officers and men, of the guer- 
rilla army. Since each guerrilla group fights in a protracted 
war, its officers must be brave and positive men whose 
entire loyalty is dedicated to the cause of emancipation 
of the people. An officer should have the following quali- 
ties: great powers of endurance so that in spite of any 
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hardship he sets an example to his men and is a model for 
them; he must be able to mix easily with the people; his 
spirit and that of the men must be one in strengthening 
the policy of resistance to the Japanese. If he wishes to 
gain victories, he must study tactics. A guerrilla group with 
officers of this caliber would be unbeatable. I do not mean 
that every guerrilla group can have, at its inception, officers 
of such qualities. The officers must be men naturally en- 
dowed with good qualities which can be developed during 
the course of campaigning. The most important natural qual- 
ity is that of complete loyalty to the idea of people's eman- 
cipation. If this is present, the others will develop; if it is 
not present, nothing can be done. When officers are first 
selected from a group, it is this quality that should receive 
particular attention. The officers in a group should be in- 
habitants of the locality in which the group is organized, 
as this will facilitate relations between them and the local 
civilians. In addition, officers so chosen would be familiar 
with conditions. If in any locality there are not enough 
men of sufficiently high qualifications to become officers, an 
effort must be made to train and educate the people so these 
qualities may be developed and the potential officer ma- 
terial increased. There can be no disagreements between 
officers native to one place and those from other localities. 

A guerrilla group ought to operate on the principle that 
only volunteers are acceptable for service. It is a mistake to 
impress people into service. As long as a person is willing to 
fight, his social condition or position is no consideration, 
but only men who are courageous and determined can 
bear the hardships of guerrilla campaigning in a protracted 
war. 
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A soldier who habitually breaks regulations must be dis- 
missed from the army. Vagabonds and vicious people must 
not be accepted for service. The opium habit must be for- 
bidden, and a soldier who cannot break himself of the 
habit should be dismissed. Victory in 1 guerrilla war is con- 
ditioned upon keeping the membership pure and clean. 

It is a fact that during the war the enemy may take 
advantage of certain people who are lacking in conscience 
and patriotism and induce them to join the guerrillas for 
the purpose of betraying them. Officers must, therefore, 
continually educate the soldiers and inculcate patriotism 
in thein. This will prevent the success of traitors. The traitors 
who are in the ranks must be discovered and expelled, and 
punishment and expulsion meted out to those who have 
been influenced by them. In all such cases, the officers 
should summon the soldiers and relate the facts to them, 
thus arousing their hatred and detestation for traitors. This 
procedure will serve as well as a warning to the other 
soldiers. If an officer is discovered to be a traitor, some 
prudence must be used in the punishment adjudged. How- 
ever, the work of eliminating traitors in the army begins 
with their elimination from among the people, 

Chinese soldiers who have served under puppet govern- 
ments and bandits who have been converted should be 
welcomed as individuals or as groups. They should be well 
treated and repatriated. But care should be used during 
their reorientation to distinguish those whose idea is to 
fight the Japanese from those who may be present for other 
reasons. 
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THE POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF 
GUERRILLA WARFARE 



IN chapter 1, I mentioned the fact that guerrilla 
troops should have a precise conception of the 
political goal of the struggle and the political organization 
to be used in attaining that goal. This means that both 
organization and discipline of guerrilla troops must be at a 
high level so that they can carry out the political activities 
that are the life of both the guerrilla armies and of revolu- 
tionary warfare. 

First of all, political activities depend upon the indoc- 
trination of both military and political leaders with the 
idea of anti-Japanism. Through them, the idea is trans- 
mitted to the troops. One must not feel that he is anti- 
Japanese merely because he is a member of a guerrilla unit. 
The anti-Japanese idea must be an ever-present conviction, 
and if it is forgotten, we may succumb to the temptations 
of the enemy or be overcome with discouragements. In a 
war of long duration, those whose conviction that the peo- 
ple must be emancipated is not deep rooted are likely to 
become shaken in their faith or actually revolt. Without 
the general education that enables everyone to understand 
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our goal of driving out Japanese imperialism and establish- 
ing a free and happy China, the soldiers fight without con- 
viction and lose their determination. 

The political goal must be clearly and precisely indi- 
cated to inhabitants of guerrilla zones and their national 
consciousness awakened. Hence, a concrete explanation of 
the political systems used is important not only to guerrilla 
troops but to all those who are concerned with the realiza- 
tion of our political goal. The Kuomintang has issued a 
pamphlet entitled System of National Organization for 
War, which should be widely distributed throughout guer- 
rilla zones. If we lack national organization, we will lack 
the essential unity that should exist between the soldier; 
and the people. 

A study and comprehension of the political objectives ol 
this war and of the anti-Japanese front is particularly im- 
portant for officers of guerrilla troops. There are some 
militarists who say: "We are not interested in politics but 
only in the profession of arms." It is vital that these simple- 
minded militarists be made to realize the relationship that 
exists between politics and military affairs. Military action 
is a method used to attain a political goal. While military 
affairs and political affairs are not identical, it is impossible 
to isolate one from the other. 

It is to be hoped that the world is in the last era of 
strife. The vast majority of human beings have already pre- 
pared or are preparing to fight a war that will bring justice 
to the oppressed peoples of the world. No matter how long 
this war may last, there is no doubt that it will be followed 
by an unprecedented epoch of peace. The war that we are 
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fighting today for the emancipation of the Chinese is a 
part of the war for the freedom of all human beings, and 
the independent, happy, and liberal China that we are 
fighting to establish will be a part of that new world order. 
A conception like this is difficult for the simple-minded 
militarist to grasp and it must therefore be carefully ex- 
plained to him. 

There are three additional matters that must be con- 
sidered under the broad question of political activities. 
These are political activities, first, as applied to the troops; 
second, as applied to the people; and, third, as applied to 
the enemy. The fundamental problems are: first, spiritual 
unification of officers and men within the army; second, 
spiritual unification of the army and the people; and, last, 
destruction of the unity of the enemy. The concrete 
methods for achieving these unities are discussed in detail 
in pamphlet Number 4 of this series, entitled Political 
Activities in Anti-Japanese Guerrilla Warfare. 

A revolutionary army must have discipline that is estab- 
lished on a limited democratic basis. In all armies, obedi- 
ence of the subordinates to their superiors must be exacted. 
This is true in the case of guerrilla discipline, but the basis 
for guerrilla discipline must be the individual conscience. 
With guerrillas, a discipline of compulsion is ineffective. 
In any revolutionary army, there is unity of purpose as far 
as both officers and men are concerned, and, therefore, 
within such an army, discipline is self-imposed. Although 
discipline in guerrilla ranks is not as severe as in the ranks 
of orthodox forces, the necessity for discipline exists. This 
must be self-imposed, because only when it is, is the soldier 
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able to understand completely why he fights and why he 
must obey. This type of discipline becomes a tower of 
strength within the army, and it is the only type that can 
truly harmonize the relationship that exists between officers 
and soldiers. 

In any system where discipline is externally imposed, 
the relationship that exists between officer and man is 
characterized by indifference of the one to the other. The 
idea that officers can physically beat or severely tongue-lash 
their men is a feudal one and is not in accord with the 
conception of a self-imposed discipline. Discipline of the 
feudal type will destroy internal unity and fighting 
strength. A discipline self-imposed is the primary char- 
acteristic of a democratic system in the army. 

A secondary characteristic is found in the degree of 
liberties accorded officers and soldiers. In a revolutionary 
army, all individuals enjoy political liberty and the ques- 
tion, for example, of the emancipation of the people must 
not only be tolerated but discussed, and propaganda must 
be encouraged. Further, in such an army, the mode of liv- 
ing of the officers and the soldiers must not differ too 
much, and this is particularly true in the case of guerrilla 
troops. Officers should live under the same conditions as 
their men, for that is the only way in which they can gain 
from their men the admiration and confidence so vital in 
war. It is incorrect to hold to a theory of equality in all 
things, but there must be equality of existence in accepting 
the hardships and dangers of war. Thus we may attain to 
the unification of the officer and soldier groups, a unity 
both horizontal within the group itself, and vertical, that 
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is, from lower to higher echelons. It is only when such 
unity is present that units can be said to be powerful 
combat factors. 

There is also a unity of spirit that should exist between 
troops and local inhabitants. The Eighth Route Army put 
into practice a code known as "The Three Rules and the 
Eight Remarks/' which we list here: 

Rules: 

1. All actions are subject to command. 

2. Do not steal from the people. 

3. Be neither selfish nor unjust. 

Remarks: 

1. Replace the door when you leave the house.* 

2. Roll up the bedding on which you have slept. 

3. Be courteous. 

4. Be honest in your transactions. 

5. Return what you borrow. 

6. Replace what you break. 

7. Do not bathe in the presence of women. 

8. Do not without authority search the pocketbooks 
of those you arrest. 

The Red Army adhered to this code for ten years and die 
Eighth Route Army and other units have since adopted it. 

Many people think it impossible for guerrillas to exist for 
long in the enemy's rear. Such a belief reveals lack of com- 

* In summer, doors were frequently lifted off and used as beds. 
-S.B.G. 
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prehension of the relationship that should exist between the 
people and the troops. The former may be likened to water 
and the latter to the fish who inhabit it. How may it be 
said that these two cannot exist together? It is only undis- 
ciplined troops who make the people their enemies and 
who, like the fish out of its native element, cannot live. 

We further our mission of destroying the enemy by 
propagandizing his troops, by treating his captured soldiers 
with consideration, and by caring for those of his wounded 
who fall into our hands. If we fail in these respects, we 
strengthen the solidarity of our enemy. 
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THE STRATEGY OF GUERRILLA 
RESISTANCE AGAINST JAPAN 



IT has been definitely decided that in the strategy 
of our war against Japan, guerrilla strategy must 
be auxiliary to fundamental orthodox methods. If this were 
a small country, guerrilla activities could be carried out 
close to the scene of operations of the regular army and 
directly complementary to them. In such a case, there would 
be no question of guerrilla strategy as such. Nor would the 
question arise if our country were as strong as Russia, for 
example, and able speedily to eject an invader. The ques- 
tion exists because China, a weak country of vast size, has 
today progressed to the point where it has become possible 
to adopt the policy of a protracted war characterized by 
guerrilla operations. Although these may at first glance 
seem to be abnormal or heterodox, such is not actually the 
case. 

Because Japanese military power is inadequate, much of 
the territory her armies have overrun is without sufficient 
garrison troops. Under such circumstances the primary 
functions of guerrillas are three: first, to conduct a war on 
exterior lines, that is, in the rear of the enemy; second, to 
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establish bases; and, last, to extend the war areas. Thus, 
guerrilla participation in the war is not merely a matter of 
purely local guerrilla tactics but involves strategical con- 
siderations. 

Such war, with its vast time and space factors, estab- 
lishes a new military process, the focal point of which is 
China today. The Japanese are apparently attempting to 
recall a past that saw the Yuan extinguish the Sung and 
the Ch'ing conquer the Ming; that witnessed the extension 
of the British Empire to North America and India; that 
saw the Latins overrun Central and South America. As far 
as China today is concerned, such dreams of conquest are 
fantastic and without reality. Today's China is better 
equipped than was the China of yesterday, and a new type 
of guerrilla hostilities is a part of that equipment. If our 
enemy fails to take these facts into consideration and makes 
too optimistic an estimate of the situation, he courts dis- 
aster. 

Though the strategy of guerrillas is inseparable from 
war strategy as a whole, the actual conduct of these hos- 
tilities differs from the conduct of orthodox operations. 
Each type of warfare has methods peculiar to itself, and 
methods suitable to regular warfare cannot be applied with 
success to the special situations that confront guerrillas. 

Before we treat the practical aspects of guerrilla war, it 
might be well to recall the fundamental axiom of combat 
on which all military action is based. This can be stated: 
"Conservation of one's own strength; destruction of enemy 
strength." A military policy based on this axiom is con- 
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sonant with a national policy directed towards the building 
of a free and prosperous Chinese state and the destruction 
of Japanese imperialism. It is in furtherance of this policy 
that government applies its military strength. Is the sacrifice 
demanded by war in conflict with the idea of self-preser- 
vation? Not at all. The sacrifices demanded are necessary 
both to destroy the enemy and to preserve ourselves; the 
sacrifice of a part of the people is necessary to preserve the 
whole. All the considerations of military action are derived 
from this axiom. Its application is as apparent in all tactical 
and strategical conceptions as it is in the simple case of 
the soldier who shoots at his enemy from a covered position. 

All guerrilla units start from nothing and grow. What 
methods should we select to ensure the conservation and 
development of our own strength and the destruction of 
that of the enemy? The essential requirements are the six 
listed below: 

1 . Retention of the initiative; alertness; carefully planned 
tactical attacks in a war of strategical defense; tactical speed 
in a war strategically protracted; tactical operations on ex- 
terior lines in a war conducted strategically on interior lines. 

2. Conduct of operations to complement those of the 
regular army. 

3. The establishment of bases. 

4. A clear understanding of the relationship that exists 
between the attack and the defense. 

5. The development of mobile operations. 

6. Correct command. 
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The enemy, though numerically weak, is strong in the 
quality of his troops and their equipment; we, on the other 
hand, are strong numerically but weak as to quality. These 
considerations have been taken into account in the devel- 
opment of the policy of tactical offense, tactical speed, and 
tactical operations on exterior lines in a war that, strategi- 
cally speaking, is defensive in character, protracted in 
nature, and conducted along interior lines. Our strategy 
is based on these conceptions. They must be kept in mind 
in the conduct of all operations. 

Although the element of surprise is not absent in ortho- 
dox warfare, there are fewer opportunities to apply it than 
there are during guerrilla hostilities. In the latter, speed is 
essential. The movements of guerrilla troops must be secret 
and of supernatural rapidity; the enemy must be taken 
unaware, and the action entered speedily. There can be no 
procrastination in the execution of plans; no assumption 
of a negative or passive defense; no great dispersion of 
forces in many local engagements. The basic method is the 
attack in a violent and deceptive form. 

While there may be cases where the attack will extend 
over a period of several days (if that length of time is neces- 
sary to annihilate an enemy group), it is more profitable to 
launch and push an attack with maximum speed. The 
tactics of defense have no place in the realm of guerrilla 
warfare. If a delaying action is necessary, such places as 
defiles, river crossings, and villages offer the most suitable 
conditions, for it is in such places that the enemy's arrange- 
ments may be disrupted and he may be annihilated. 

The enemy is much stronger than we are, and it is true 
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that we can hinder, distract, disperse, and destroy him only 
if we disperse our own forces. Although guerrilla warfare 
is the warfare of such dispersed units, it is sometimes desir- 
able to concentrate in order to destroy an enemy. Thus, 
the principle of concentration of force against a relatively 
weaker enemy is applicable to guerrilla warfare. 

We can prolong this struggle and make of it a pro- 
tracted war only by gaining positive and lightning-like 
tactical decisions; by employing our manpower in proper 
concentrations and dispersions; and by operating on exterior 
lines in order to surround and destroy our enemy. If we 
cannot surround whole armies, we can at least partially 
destroy them; if we cannot kill the Japanese, we can cap- 
ture them. The total effect of many local successes will be 
to change the relative strengths of the opposing forces. The 
destruction of Japan's military power, combined with the 
international sympathy for China's cause and the revolu- 
tionary tendencies evident in Japan, will be sufficient to 
destroy Japanese imperialism. 

We will next discuss initiative, alertness, and the matter 
of careful planning. What is meant by initiative in war- 
fare? In all battles and wars, a struggle to gain and retain 
the initiative goes on between the opposing sides, for it is 
the- side that holds the initiative that has liberty of action. 
When an army loses the initiative, it loses its liberty; its 
role becomes passive; it faces the danger of defeat and 
destruction. 

It is more difficult to obtain the initiative when defend- 
ing on interior lines than it is while attacking on exterior 
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lines. This is what Japan is doing. There are, however, 
several weak points as far as Japan is concerned. One of 
these is lack of sufficient manpower for the task; another 
is her cruelty to the inhabitants of conquered areas; a third 
is the underestimation of Chinese strength, which has re- 
sulted in the differences between military cliques, which, 
in turn, have been productive of many mistakes in the 
direction of her military forces. For instance, she has been 
gradually compelled to increase her manpower in China 
while, at the same time, the many arguments over plans of 
operations and disposition of troops have resulted in the 
loss of good opportunities for improvement of her strategical 
position. This explains the fact that although the Japanese 
are frequently able to surround large bodies of Chinese 
troops, they have never yet been able to capture more than 
a few. The Japanese military machine is thus being weak- 
ened by insufficiency of manpower, inadequacy of resources, 
the barbarism of her troops, and the general stupidity that 
has characterized the conduct of operations. Her offensive 
continues unabated, but because of the weaknesses pointed 
out, her attack must be limited in extent. She can never 
conquer China. The day will come— indeed, already has 
in some areas—when she will be forced into a passive role. 
When hostilities commenced, China was passive, but as we 
enter the second phase of the war, we find ourselves pur- 
suing a strategy of mobile warfare, with both guerrillas 
and regulars operating on exterior lines. Thus, with each 
passing day, we seize some degree of initiative from the 
Japanese, 
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The matter of initiative is especially serious for guerrilla 
forces, who must face critical situations unknown to regu- 
lar troops. The superiority of the enemy and the lack of 
unity and experience within our own ranks may be cited. 
Guerrillas can, however, gain the initiative if they keep 
in mind the weak points of the enemy. Because of the 
enemy's insufficient manpower, guerrillas can operate over 
vast territories; because he is a foreigner and a barbarian, 
guerrillas can gain the confidence of millions of their 
countrymen; because of the stupidity of enemy command- 
ers, guerrillas can make full use of their own cleverness. 
Both guerrillas and regulars must exploit these enemy 
weaknesses while, at the same time, our own are remedied. 
Some of our weaknesses are apparent only and are, in 
actuality, sources of strength. For example, the very fact 
that most guerrilla groups are small makes it desirable and 
advantageous for them to appear and disappear in the 
enemy's rear. With such activities, the enemy is simply 
unable to cope. A similar liberty of action can rarely be 
obtained by orthodox forces. 

When the enemy attacks the guerrillas with more than 
one column, it is difficult for the latter to retain the initia- 
tive. Any error, no matter how slight, in the estimation of 
the situation is likely to result in forcing the guerrillas into 
a passive role. They will then find themselves unable to 
beat off the attacks of the enemy. 

It is apparent that we can gain and retain the initiative 
only by a correct estimation of the situation and a proper 
arrangement of all military and political factors. A too 
pessimistic estimate will operate to force us into a passive 
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position, with consequent loss of initiative; an overly opti- 
mistic estimate, with its rash ordering of factors, will pro- 
duce the same result. 

No military leader is endowed by heaven with an ability 
to seize the initiative. It is the intelligent leader who does 
so after a careful study and estimate of the situation and 
arrangement of the military and political factors involved. 
When a guerrilla unit, through either a poor estimate on 
the part of its leader or pressure from the enemy, is forced 
into a passive position, its first duty is to extricate itself. 
No method can be prescribed for this, as the method to be 
employed will, in every case, depend on the situation. One 
can, if necessary, run away. But there are times when the 
situation seems hopeless and, in reality, is not so at all. It 
is at such times that the good leader recognizes and seizes 
the moment when he can regain the lost initiative. 

Let us revert to alertness. To conduct one's troops with 
alertness is an essential of guerrilla command. Leaders must 
realize that to operate alertly is the most important factor 
in gaining the initiative and vital in its effect on the rela- 
tive situation that exists between our forces and those of 
the enemy. Guerrilla commanders adjust their operations to 
the enemy situation, to the terrain, and to prevailing local 
conditions. Leaders must be alert to sense changes in these 
factors and make necessary modifications in troop disposi- 
tions to accord with them. The leader must be like the 
fisherman, who, with his nets, is able both to cast them 
and to pull them out in awareness of the depth of the 
water, the strength of the current, or the presence of any 
obstructions that may foul them. As the fisherman controls 
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his nets through the lead ropes, so the guerrilla leader 
maintains contact with and control over his units. As the 
fisherman must change his position, so must the guerrilla 
commander. Dispersion, concentration, constant change of 
position— it is in these ways that guerrillas employ their 
strength. 

In general, guerrilla units disperse to operate: 

1. When the enemy is in overextended defense, and 
sufficient force cannot be concentrated against him, guer- 
rillas must disperse, harass him, and demoralize him. 

2. When encircled by the enemy, guerrillas disperse to 
withdraw. 

3. When the nature of the ground limits action, guer- 
rillas disperse. 

4. When the availability of supplies limits action, they 
disperse. 

5. Guerrillas disperse in order to promote mass move- 
ments over a wide area. 

Regardless of the circumstances that prevail at the time 
of dispersal, caution must be exercised in certain matters; 

1. A relatively large group should be retained as a 
central force. The remainder of the troops should not be 
divided into groups of absolutely equal size. In this way, 
the leader is in a position to deal with any circumstances 
that may arise. 

2. Each dispersed unit should have clear and definite 
responsibilities. Orders should specify a place to which to 
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proceed, the time of proceeding, and the place, time, and 
method of assembly. 

Guerrillas concentrate when the enemy is advancing 
upon them, and there is opportunity , to fall upon him and 
destroy him. Concentration may be desirable when the 
enemy is on the defensive and guerrillas wish to destroy 
isolated detachments in particular localities. By the term 
"concentrate," we do not mean the assembly of all man- 
power but rather of only that necessary for the task. The 
remaining guerrillas are assigned missions of hindering 
and delaying the enemy, of destroying isolated groups, or 
of conducting mass propaganda. 

In addition to the dispersion and concentration of forces, 
the leader must understand what is termed "alert shifting." 
When the enemy feels the danger of guerrillas, he will 
generally send troops out to attack them. The guerrillas 
must consider the situation and decide at what time and at 
what place they wish to fight. If they find that they can- 
not fight, they must immediately shift. Then the enemy 
may be destroyed piecemeal. For example, after a guerrilla 
group has destroyed an enemy detachment at one place, it 
may be shifted to another area to attack and destroy a 
second detachment. Sometimes, it will not be profitable 
for a unit to become engaged in a certain area, and in that 
case, it must move immediately. 

When the situation is serious, the guerrillas must move 
with the fluidity of water and the ease of the blowing wind. 
Their tactics must deceive, tempt, and confuse the enemy. 
They must lead the enemy to believe that they will attack 
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him from the east and north, and they must then strike 
him from the west and the south. They must strike, then 
rapidly disperse. They must move at night. 

Guerrilla initiative is expressed in dispersion, concentra- 
tion, and the alert shifting of forces. If guerrillas are stupid 
and obstinate, they will be led to passive positions and 
severely damaged. Skill in conducting guerrilla operations, 
however, lies not in merely understanding the things we 
have discussed but rather in their actual application on the 
field of battle. The quick intelligence that constantly 
watches the ever-changing situation and is able to seize on 
the right moment for decisive action is found only in keen 
and thoughtful observers. 

Careful planning is necessary if victory is to be won in 
guerrilla war, and those who fight without method do not 
understand the nature of guerrilla action. A plan is neces- 
sary regardless of the size of the unit involved; a prudent 
plan is as necessary in the case of the squad as in the case 
of the regiment. The situation must be carefully studied, 
then an assignment of duties made. Plans must include 
both political and military instruction; the matter of supply 
and equipment, and the matter of cooperation with local 
civilians. Without study of these factors, it is impossible 
either to seize the initiative or to operate alertly. It is true 
that guerrillas can make only limited plans, but even so, 
the factors we have mentioned must be considered. 

The initiative can be secured and retained only follow- 
ing a positive victory that results from attack. The attack 
must be made on guerrilla initiative; that is, guerrillas must 
not permit themselves to be maneuvered into a position 
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where they are robbed of initiative and where the decision 
to attack is forced upon them. Any victory will result from 
careful planning and alert control. Even in defense, all our 
efforts must be directed toward a resumption of the attack, 
for it is only by attack that we can extinguish our enemies 
and preserve ourselves. A defense or a withdrawal is entirely 
useless as far as extinguishing our enemies is concerned and 
of only temporary value as far as the conservation of our 
forces is concerned. This principle is valid both for guer- 
rillas and regular troops. The differences are of degree 
only; that is to say, in the manner of execution. 

The relationship that exists between guerrillas and the 
orthodox forces is important and must be appreciated. 
Generally speaking, there are three types of cooperation 
between guerrillas and orthodox groups. These are: 

1. Strategical cooperation. 

2. Tactical cooperation. 

3. Battle cooperation. 

Guerrillas who harass the enemy's rear installations and 
hinder his transport are weakening him and encouraging 
the national spirit of resistance. They are cooperating 
strategically. For example, the guerrillas in Manchuria had 
no functions of strategical cooperation with orthodox forces 
until the war in China started. Since that time, their func- 
tion of strategical cooperation is evident, for if they can 
kill one enemy, make the enemy expend one round of 
ammunition, or hinder one enemy group in its advance 
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southward, our powers of resistance here are proportion- 
ately increased. Such guerrilla action has a positive action 
on the enemy nation and on its troops, while, at the same 
time, it encourages our own countrymen. Another example 
of strategical cooperation is furnished by the guerrillas who 
operate along the P 'ing-Sui, P mg-Han, Chin-P'u, T'ung- 
Pu, and Cheng-T ai railways. This cooperation began when 
the invader attacked, continued during the period when 
he held garrisoned cities in the areas, and was intensified 
when our regular forces counterattacked, in an effort to 
restore the lost territories. 

As an example of tactical cooperation, we may cite the 
operations at Hsing-K'ou, when guerrillas both north and 
south of Yeh Men destroyed the T'ung-P'u railway and the 
motor roads near P'ing Hsing Pass and Yang Fang K ou. 
A number of small operating bases were established, and 
organized guerrilla action in Shansi complemented the 
activities of the regular forces both there and in the defense 
of Honan. Similarly, during the south Shantung campaign, 
guerrillas in the five northern provinces cooperated with 
the army's operation on the Hsuchow front. 

Guerrilla commanders in rear areas and those in com- 
mand of regiments assigned to operate with orthodox units 
must cooperate in accordance with the situation. It is their 
function to determine weak points in the enemy disposi- 
tions, to harass them, to disrupt their transport, and to 
undermine their morale. If guerrilla action were inde- 
pendent, the results to be obtained from tactical cooperation 
would be lost and those that result from strategical co- 
operation greatly diminished. In order to accomplish their 
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mission and improve the degree of cooperation, guerrilla 
units must be equipped with some means of rapid com- 
munication. For this purpose, two-way radio sets are recom- 
mended. 

Guerrilla forces in the immediate battle area are respon- 
sible for close cooperation with regular forces. Their prin- 
cipal functions are to hinder enemy transport, to gather 
information, and to act as outposts and sentinels. Even 
without precise instructions from the commander of the 
regular forces, these missions, as well as any others that 
contribute to the general success, should be assumed. 

The problem of establishment of bases is of particular 
importance. This is so because this war is a cruel and pro- 
tracted struggle. The lost territories can be restored only by 
a strategical counterattack, and this we cannot carry out 
until the enemy is well into China. Consequently, some 
part of our country— or, indeed, most of it— may be cap- 
tured by the enemy and become his rear area. It is our 
task to develop intensive guerrilla warfare over this vast 
area and convert the enemy's rear into an additional front. 
Thus the enemy will never be able to stop fighting. In 
order to subdue the occupied territory, the enemy will have 
to become increasingly severe and oppressive. 

A guerrilla base may be defined as an area, strategically 
located, in which the guerrillas can carry out their duties 
of training, self-preservation and development. Ability to 
fight a war without a rear area is a fundamental character- 
istic of guerrilla action, but this does not mean that guer- 
rillas can exist and function over a long period of time 
without the development of base areas. History shows u? 
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many examples of peasant revolts that were unsuccessful, 
and it is fanciful to believe that such movements, character- 
ized by banditry and brigandage, could succeed in this era 
of improved communications and military equipment. Some 
guerrilla leaders seem to think that those qualities are pres- 
ent in today's movement, and before such leaders can com- 
prehend the importance of base areas in the long-term war, 
their minds must be disabused of this idea. 

The subject of bases may be better understood if we 
consider: 

1. The various categories of bases. 

2. Guerrilla areas and base areas. 

3. The establishment of bases. 

4. The development of bases. 

Guerrilla bases may be classified according to their loca- 
tion as: first, mountain bases; second, plains bases; and, 
last, river, lake, and bay bases. The advantages of bases in 
mountainous areas are evident. Those which are now estab- 
lished are at Chang P'o Chan, Wu Tai Shan, Taiheng 
Shan, Tai Shan, Yen Shan, and Mao Shan. These bases 
are strongly protected. Similar bases should be established 
in all enemy rear areas. 

Plains country is generally not satisfactory for guerrilla 
operating bases, but this does not mean that guerrilla war- 
fare cannot flourish in such country or that bases cannot 
be established there. The extent of guerrilla development in 
Hopeh and west Shantung proves the opposite to be the 
case. Whether we can count on the use of these bases 
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over long periods of time is questionable. We can, however, 
establish small bases of a seasonal or temporary nature. 
This we can do because our barbaric enemy simply does 
not have the manpower to occupy all the areas he has over- 
run and because the population of China is so numerous 
that a base can be established anywhere. Seasonal bases 
in plains country may be established in the winter when 
the rivers are frozen over, and in the summer when the 
crops are growing. Temporary bases may be established 
when the enemy is otherwise occupied. When the enemy 
advances, the guerrillas who have established bases in the 
plains area are the first to engage him. Upon their with- 
drawal into mountainous country, they should leave be- 
hind them guerrilla groups dispersed over the entire area. 
Guerrillas shift from base to base on the theory that they 
must be one place one day and another place the next. 

There are many historical examples of the establishment 
of bases in river, bay, and lake country, and this is one 
aspect of our activity that has so far received little atten- 
tion. Red guerrillas held out for many years in the Hungtze 
Lake region. We should establish bases in the Hungtze 
and Tai areas and along rivers and watercourses in territory 
controlled by the enemy so as to deny him access to, and 
free use of, the water routes. 

There is a difference between the terms base area and 
guerrilla area. An area completely surrounded by territory 
occupied by the enemy is a "base area." Wu Tai Shan, 
Tai Shan, and Taiheng Shan are examples of base areas. 
On the other hand, the area east and north of Wu Tai 
Shan (the Shansi-Hopeh-Chahar border zone) is a guer- 
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rilla area. Such areas can be controlled by guerrillas only 
while they actually physically occupy them. Upon their 
departure, control reverts to a puppet pro-Japanese govern- 
ment. East Hopeh, for example, was at first a guerrilla area 
rather than a base area. A puppet government functioned 
there. Eventually, the people, organized and inspired by 
guerrillas from the Wu Tai mountains, assisted in the 
transformation of this guerrilla area into a real base area. 
Such a task is extremely difficult, for it is largely dependent 
upon the degree to which the people can be inspired. In 
certain garrisoned areas, such as the cities and zones con- 
tiguous to the railroads, the guerrillas are unable to drive 
the Japanese and puppets out. These areas remain guer- 
rilla areas. At other times, base areas might become guer- 
rilla areas due either to our own mistakes or to the activities 
of the enemy. 

Obviously, in any given area in the war zone, any one 
of three situations may develop: The area may remain in 
Chinese hands; it may be lost to the Japanese and puppets; 
or it may be divided between the combatants. Guerrilla 
leaders should endeavor to see that either the first or the 
last of these situations is assured. 

Another point essential in the establishment of bases 
is the cooperation that must exist between the armed guer- 
rilla bands and the people. All our strength must be used 
to spread the doctrine of armed resistance to Japan, to arm 
the people, to organize self-defense units, and to train 
guerrilla bands. This doctrine must be spread among the 
people, who must be organized into anti-Japanese groups. 
Their political instincts must be sharpened and their mar- 
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tial ardor increased. If the workers, the farmers, the lovers 
of liberty, the young men, the women, and the children 
are not organized, they will never realize their own anti- 
Japanese power. Only the united strength of the people 
can eliminate traitors, recover the measure of political 
power that has been lost, and conserve and improve what 
we still retain. 

We have already touched on geographic factors in our 
discussion of bases, and we must also mention the economic 
aspects of the problem. What economic policy should be 
adopted? Any such policy must ofFer reasonable protection 
to commerce and business. We interpret "reasonable pro- 
tection" to mean that people must contribute money in 
proportion to the money they have. Farmers will be re- 
quired to furnish a certain share of their crops to guerrilla 
troops. Confiscation, except in the case of businesses run by 
traitors, is prohibited. 

Our activities must be extended over the entire periphery 
of the base area if we wish to attack the enemy's bases and 
thus strengthen and develop our own. This will afford us 
opportunity to organize, equip, and train the people, thus 
furthering guerrilla policy as well as the national policy 
of protracted war. At times, we must emphasize the devel- 
opment and extension of base areas; at other times, the 
organization, training, or equipment of the people. 

Each guerrilla base will have its own peculiar problems 
of attack and defense. In general, the enemy, in an en- 
deavor to consolidate his gains, will attempt to extinguish 
guerrilla bases by dispatching numerous bodies of troops 
over a number of different routes. This must be anticipated 
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and the encirclement broken by counterattack. As such 
enemy columns are without reserves, we should plan on us- 
ing our main forces to attack one of them by surprise and 
devote our secondary effort to continual hindrance and 
harassment. At the same time, other forces should isolate 
enemy garrison troops and operate on their lines of supply 
and communication. When one column has been disposed 
of, we may turn our attention to one of the others. In a 
base area as large as Wu Tai Shan, for example, there are 
four or five military subdivisions. Guerrillas in these sub- 
divisions must cooperate to form a primary force to counter- 
attack the enemy, or the area from which he came, while 
a secondary force harasses and hinders him. 

After defeating the enemy in any area, we must take 
advantage of the period he requires for reorganization to 
press home our attacks. We must not attack an objective 
we are not certain of winning. We must confine our opera- 
tions to relatively small areas and destroy the enemy and 
traitors in those places. 

When the inhabitants have been inspired, new volun- 
teers accepted, trained, equipped, and organized, our opera- 
tions may be extended to include cities and lines of 
communication not strongly held. We may hold these at 
least for temporary (if not for permanent) periods. All 
these are our duties in ofFensive strategy. Their object is 
to lengthen the period that the enemy must remain on the 
defensive. Then our military activities and our organization 
work among the masses of the people must be zealously 
expanded; and with equal zeal, the strength of the enemy 
attacked and diminished. It is of great importance that 
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guerrilla units be rested and instructed. During such times 
as the enemy is on the defensive, the troops may get some 
rest and instruction may be carried out. 

The development of mobile warfare >is not only possible 
but essential. This is the case because our current war is a 
desperate and protracted struggle. If China were able to 
conquer the Japanese bandits speedily and to recover her 
lost territories, there would be no question of long-term 
war on a national scale. Hence, there would be no question 
of the relation of guerrilla warfare and the war of move- 
ment. Exactly the opposite is actually the case. In order 
to ensure the development of guerrilla hostilities into mobile 
warfare of an orthodox nature, both the quantity and qual- 
ity of guerrilla troops must be improved. Primarily, more 
men must join the armies; then the quality of equipment 
Jnd standards of training must be improved. Political train- 
ing must be emphasized and our organization, the tech- 
nique of handling our weapons, our tactics— all must be 
improved. Our internal discipline must be strengthened. 
The soldiers must be educated politically. There must be 
a gradual change from guerrilla formations to orthodox 
regimental organization. The necessary bureaus and staffs, 
both political and military, must be provided. At the same 
time, attention must be paid to the creation of suitable 
supply, medical, and hygiene units. The standards of equip 
ment must be raised and types of weapons increased. Com' 
munication equipment must not be forgotten. Orthodox 
standards of discipline must be established. 
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Because guerrilla formations act independently and be- 
cause they are the most elementary of armed formations, 
command cannot be too highly centralized. If it were, 
guerrilla action would be too limited in scope. At the same 
time, guerrilla activities, to be most effective, must be 
coordinated, not only insofar as they themselves are con- 
cerned, but additionally with regular troops operating in 
the same areas. This coordination is a function of the war- 
zone commander and his staff. 

In guerrilla base areas, the command must be centralized 
for strategical purposes and decentralized for tactical pur- 
poses. Centralized strategical command takes care of the 
general management of all guerrilla units, their coordina- 
tion within war zones, and the general policy regarding 
guerrilla base areas. Beyond this, centralization of command 
will result in interference with subordinate units, as, 
naturally, the tactics to apply to concrete situations can be 
determined only as these various situations arise. This is 
true in orthodox warfare when communications between 
lower and higher echelons break down. In a word, proper 
guerrilla policy will provide for unified strategy and inde- 
pendent activity. 

Each guerrilla area is divided into districts and these in 
turn are divided into subdistricts. Each subdivision has its 
appointed commander, and while general plans are made 
by higher commanders, the nature of actions is determined 
by inferior commanders. The former may suggest the 
nature of the action to be taken but cannot define it. T hus 
inferior groups have more or less complete local control. 
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NOTES 



1. Each squad consists of from 9 to 11 men. In case men or 
arms are not sufficient, the third platoon may be dispensed with 
or one squad organized as company headquarters. 

2. The mobile propaganda unit consists of members of the 
company who are not relieved of primary duties except to carry 
out propaganda when they are not fighting. 

3. If there is insufficient personnel, the medical section is 
not separately organized. If there are only two or three medical 
personnel, they may be attached to the administrative section. 

4. If there is no barber, it is unimportant. If there is an in- 
sufficient number of cooks, any member of the company may be 
designated to prepare food. 

5. Each combatant soldier should be armed with the rifle. If 
there are not enough rifles, each squad should have two or three. 
Shotguns, lances, and big swords can also be furnished. The dis- 
tribution of rifles does not have to be equalized in platoons. As 
different missions are assigned to platoons, it maybe necessary 
to give one platoon more rifles than the others. 

6. The strength of a company should at the most be 180, di- 
vided into 12 squads of 11 men each. The minimum strength of a 
company should be 82 men, divided into 6 squads of 9 men each. 



TABLE 1 



ORGANIZATION OF AN INDEPENDENT GUERRILLA COMPANY 



Company Commander 



Political Officer 

Mobile Propaganda 
Unit 



r 



Executive Officer 



Company Headquarters 
Message Section 
Administrative Section 
First-Aid and Hospital Section 
Intelligence Section 



First Second Third 
Platoon Platoon Platoon 



1 

Squad Squad Squad 



TABLE OF ORGANIZATION, GUERRILLA COMPANY 



RANK 


PERSONNEL 


ARM 


Company Leader 


1 


Pistol 


Political Officer 


1 


Pistol 


Executive Officer 


1 


Pistol 


Company Headquarters 






Message Section Chief 


1 




Signal 


1 




Administrative Section Chief 


1 


Rifle 


Public Relations 


3 


Rifle 


Duty Personnel 


2 




Barber 


1 




Cooks 


10 




Medical Section Chief 


1 




Assistant 


1 




First Aid and Nursing 


4 




Intelligence Section Chief 


1 


Rifle 


Intelligence 


9 


Rifle 


Platoon Leaders 


3 


Rifle 


Squad Leaders 


9 


Rifle 


Nine Squads (8 each) 


72 


Rifle 


TOTAL 


122 


3 Pistols 
98 Rifles 



TABLE 2 



Organization of an independent 
Guerrilla battalion 



Battalion Commander 
i 



Political Officer 



1 

Executive Officer 

I 



Battalion Headquarters and Three Companies 



1 

Intelligence 


1 

Machine -Gun 


1 

Administrative 


Section 


Section 


Section 


Message Medical 


Center Section 



First 
Company 



Second 
Company 



Third 
Company 



Fourth 
Company 



NOTES 

1. Total headquarters of an independent guerrilla battalion 
may vary from a minimum of 46 to a maximum of 110. 

2. When there are 4 companies to a battalion, regimental or- 
ganization should be used. 

3. Machine-gun squads may be heavy or light. A light ma- 
chine-gun squad has from 5 to 7 men. A heavy machine-gun squad 
has from 7 to 9 men. 

4. The intelligence section is organized in from 2 to 4 squads, 
at least one of which is made up of plain-clothes men. If horses 
are available, one squad should be mounted. 

5. If no men are available for stretcher-bearers, omit them 
and use the cooks or ask aid from the people. 

6. Each company must have at least 25 rifles. The remaining 
weapons may be bird guns, big swords, or locally made shotguns. 



TABLE OF ORGANIZATION, GUERRILLA REGIMENT 



RANK 


PERSONNEL 


ARM 


Regimental Commander 


1 


Pistol 


Political Officer 


1 


Pistol 


Chief of Staff 


1 


Pistol 


Operations Section 






Operations Officer 


1 


Pistol 


Clerks 


15 




Intelligence Section 






Intelligence Officer 


1 


Pistol 


Personnel 


36 


Pistols 


Public -Relations Section 






Public -Relations Officer 


1 


Pistol 


Personnel 


36 


Carbines 


Administrative Section 






Administrative Officer 


1 


Pistol 


Clerks 


15 


Pistol 


Runner 


1 




Transport Section 






Chief of Section 


1 


Pistol 


Finance 


1 




Traffic Manager 


1 


Pistol 


Supply 


1 




Drivers 


5 




Medical Section 






Chief of Section 


1 




Doctors 


2 




Nurses 


15 




Total, Regimental 
Headquarters 


137 


60 Pistols 
36 Carbines 


Three Battalions 
(441 each) 


1323 


124 Pistols 
900 Rifles 


TOTAL 


1460 


184 Pistols 
936 Rifles 
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TABLE OF ORGANIZATION, GUERRILLA 



BATTALION (INDEPENDENT) 



RANK 


PERSONNEL 


ARM 


Battalion Commander 


1 


Pistol 


Political Officer 


1 


Pistol 


Executive Officer 


1 


Pistol 


Battalion Headquarters 






Signal Section 


2 




Administrative Section 






Section Chief 


1 


Carbine 


Runner 


1 


Carbine 


Public Relations 


10 


Carbine 


Duty Personnel 


2 




Barbers 


3 




Supply 


1 




Cooks 


10 




Medical Section 






Medical Officer 


I 




Stretcher-Bearers 


6 




Nursing 


4 
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Section Chief 


1 


Pistol 


Intelligence 


30 


Pistol 


Machine-Gun Section 


As Available 


As Available 


Total. Headauarters 


75 


34 Pistols 
12 Carbines 


Three Companies 
(122 each) 


366 


9 Pistols 
288 Carbines 


TOTAL 


441 


43 Pistols 
300 Rifles 
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The Urban Guerilla Concept 



We must draw a clear line between ourselves and the enemy. 

Mao 

/ hold that it is had as far as we are concerned if a person, a 
political party, an army or a school is not attacked by the enemy, 
for in that case it would definitely mean that we have sunk to 
the level of the enemy. It is good if we are attacked by the enemy, 
since it proves that we have drawn a clear dividing line between 
the enemy and ourselves. It is still better if the enemy attacks us 
wildly and paints us as utterly black and without a single virtue; 
it demonstrates that we have not only drawn a clear dividing line 
between the enemy and ourselves but have achieved spectacular 
successes in our work. 

Mao tse Tung 
May 26, 1939 1 

I. CONCRETE ANSWERS TO CONCRETE QUESTIONS 

/ still insist that without investigation there cannot possibly be 
any right to speak. 

Mao 2 

Some comrades have already made up their minds about us. For them, it 
is the "demagoguery of the bourgeois press" that links these "anarchist 
groups" with the socialist movement. In their incorrect and pejorative 
use of the term anarchism, they are no different than the Springer Press. 
We don't want to engage anyone in dialogue on such a shabby basis. 

Many comrades want to know what we think we're doing. The let- 
ter to 883, in May 1970, was too vague. The tape Michele Ray had, 
extracts of which appeared in Spiegel, was not authentic and, in any 
event, was drawn from a private discussion. Ray wanted to use it as an 

1 This version is close to that in Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse Tung (Peking: 
Foreign Languages Press, 1966), 15. Please note, however, that in keeping with 

the German translation, the ending here differs slightly from the standard English 
translation, which reads simply "achieved a great deal in our work." 

2 Ibid., 230. 
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aide-memoire for an article she was writing. Either she tricked us or we 
overestimated her. If our practice was as hasty as she claims, we'd have 
been caught by now. Spiegel paid Ray an honorarium of $1,000.00 for 
the interview. 

Almost everything the newspapers have written about us — and the 
way they write it — has clearly been a lie. Plans to kidnap Willy Brandt 
are meant to make us look like political idiots, and claims that we in- 
tend to kidnap children are meant to make us look like unscrupulous 
criminals. These lies go as far as the "authentic details" in konkret #5, 
which proved to be nothing more than unreliable details that had been 
slapped together. That we have "officers and soldiers," that some of us 
are slaves of others, that comrades who have left us fear reprisals, that 
we broke into houses or used violence to take passports, that we exer- 
cise "group terror" — all of this is bullshit. 

The people who imagine an illegal armed organization to be like 
the Freikorps or the Feme, 1 are people who hope for a pogrom. The 
psychological mechanisms that produce such projections, and their re- 
lationship to fascism, have been analyzed in Horkheimer and Adorno's 
Authoritarian Personality and Reich's Mass Psychology of Fascism. 
A compulsive revolutionary personality is a contradictio in adjecto — 
a contradiction in terms. A revolutionary political practice under the 
present conditions — perhaps under any conditions — presumes the per- 
manent integration of the individual's personality and political beliefs, 
that is to say, political identity. Marxist criticism and self-criticism has 
nothing to do with "self-liberation," but a lot to do with revolutionary 
discipline. It is not the members of a "left organization," writing anony- 
mously or using pen names, who are just interested in "making head- 
lines," but konkret itself, whose editor is currently promoting himself as 
a sort of left-wing Eduard Zimmermann, 2 producing jack-off material 
for his market niche. 

Many comrades spread untruths about us too. They brag that we 
lived with them, that they organized our trip to Jordan, that they know 
about our contacts, that they are doing something for us, when, in fact, 
they are doing nothing. Some only want to make it look like they are 



1 The Freikorps were right-wing paramilitary groups that sprang up in the period 
following World War I; many were later integrated into the Nazi rise to power. The 
Feme was a secret medieval court which meted out the death sentence, the bodies of 
its victims generally being left hanging in the streets. 

2 Eduard Zimmermann was TV moderator for the German equivalent of 
Crimewatch. This program was used in the search for RAF members. 
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"in the know." Giinther Voigt 3 had to pay for puffing himself up in 
a conversation with Diirrenmatt, 4 claiming he was the one who freed 
Baader, which he regretted when the cops showed up. It's not easy to 
clear things up with denials, even when they're true. Some people want 
to use these lies to prove that we're stupid, unreliable, careless, or crazy. 
By doing so, they encourage people to oppose us. In reality, they are 
irrelevant to us. They are only consumers. We want nothing to do with 
these gossipmongers, for whom the anti-imperialist struggle is a coffee 
klatch. Many are those who don't gossip, who have some understanding 
of resistance, who are pissed off enough to wish us luck, who support 
us because they know that there is no point spending life implicated in 
and adapted to this crap. 

What happened at the Knesebekstr. 89 house (Mahler's arrest) was 
not due to carelessness on our part, but to betrayal. The traitor was one 
of us. There is no guarantee against that for people who do what we do. 
There is no certainty that comrades will not break under extreme police 
pressure, or will hold up in the face of the terror that the system uses 
against us, with which it attacks us. The pigs wouldn't have the power 
if they didn't have these tools. > 

Our existence makes some people feel pressured to justify themselves. 
To avoid political discussion with us, to avoid comparing their practice 
to ours, they distort even the smallest details. For example, the rumor is 
still circulating that Baader had only three or nine or twelve months to 
serve, though the correct length of time is easily ascertained: three years 
for arson, a further six months on probation, and approximately six 
months for falsifying documents. Of these 48 months, Andreas Baader 
had served 14 in ten different Hessian prisons — nine times he was trans- 
ferred because of bad behavior, for example, organizing mutinies and 
resistance. Reducing the remaining 34 months to three, nine or twelve 
is intended to reduce the moral justification for the May 14 breakout. 
In this way, some comrades rationalize their fear of the personal conse- 
quences of entering into a political discussion with us. 

The question frequently asked, as to whether we would have pro- 
ceeded with the breakout if we had known that Linke would be shot, 
can only be answered with a no. The question of what we would have 

O 

: ... 2 

3 Giinther Voigt was a West Berlin arms dealer. A pistol that could be linked to 
him was dropped during the Baader liberation. Voigt fled to Switzerland where he 
gave an interview that led to his arrest, claiming he was involved in the liberation of 
Baader. 

4 Friedrich Diirrenmatt was a Swiss playwright and essayist. 
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done if... is ambiguous — pacifist, moralistic, platonic, and detached. 
Anyone who thinks seriously about the breakout would not pose this 
question, but would think it through for himself. In asking this ques- 
tion, people only want to see if we are as brutal as the Springer Press 
claims. It's like an interrogation in catechism class. It is an attempt 
to trivialize the question of revolutionary violence, by treating revolu- 
tionary violence and bourgeois violence as the same thing, which leads 
nowhere. In anticipating all the possible developments, there was no 
reason to believe that a civilian would intervene. It is suicidal to think 
that one can conduct a jailbreak unarmed. 

On May 14, the cops fired the first shots. This was the case in 
Frankfurt as well, where two of us ran for it, because we are not going 
to just let ourselves be arrested. The cops shot to kill. Sometimes we 
didn't shoot at all, and when we did, we didn't shoot to kill. In Berlin, 
in Nuremburg, in Frankfurt. 1 It can be proven, because it is true. We 
do not "use firearms recklessly." The cop who finds himself in the con- 
tradiction of being a "little man" and a capitalist pawn, a low paid em- 
ployee and monopoly capitalism's agent, is not obliged to follow orders. 
We shoot back if someone shoots at us. The cop who lets us go, we let 
him go as well. 

It is clear that the massive hunt for us is really directed against the 
entire socialist left in the Federal Republic and West Berlin. This circus 
cannot be justified by the small amount of money or the few cars and 
documents we are alleged to have stolen, or by the attempted murder 
they're trying to pin on us. The ruling class has been scared out of its 
skin. They thought that they had this state and all of its inhabitants, 
classes, and contradictions under control, right down to the last detail: 
the intellectuals reduced to their magazines, the left isolated in its own 
circles, Marxism-Leninism disarmed, and internationalism demoral- 
ized. However fragile it may pretend to be, the power structure is not 
so easily damaged. One should not be tricked by this hue and cry into 
contributing to all this noise. 

We are not saying that the organization of armed resistance groups 
can replace the legal proletarian organizations, that isolated actions 
can replace the class struggle, or that armed struggle can replace po- 
litical work in the factories or neighborhoods. We are arguing that 

1 Berlin refers to the Knesebeckstr. arrest mentioned above. On December 21, 1971, 
RAF member Ali Jansen was arrested following a shootout at a police roadblock in 
Nuremberg. On February 10, 1971, police in Frankfurt opened fire on Astrid Proll 
and Manfred Grashof, who escaped unharmed. 
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armed struggle is a necessary precondition for the latter to succeed 
and progress, that armed struggle is "the highest form of Marxism- 
Leninism" (Mao), and that it can and must begin now, as without it 
there can be no anti-imperialist struggle in the metropole. We are not 
Blanquists nor are we anarchists, though we think Blanqui was a great 
revolutionary and the personal heroism of many anarchists is certainly 
above reproach. 

We have not even been active for a year yet. It is too soon to draw 
conclusions. The extensive publicity that Genscher, Zimmermann 2 and 
Co. have given us opens up a propaganda opportunity which we are 
using to share a few thoughts. 

2. THE METROPOLE: THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 

The crisis isn't the result of the stagnation of development, but of 
development itself Since the aim is to increase profit, development 
encourages parasitism and waste, harming whole social sectors, 
multiplying needs that it cannot satisfy, and accelerating the 
disintegration of social life. A monstrous apparatus is necessary 
to control, by means of manipulation and open repression, the 
tensions and revolts which it itself often provokes. The crisis in 
American political unity caused by the student rebellion and the 
Black Movement, the spread of the student struggle in Europe, the 
vehement renewal and the growth of worker and mass struggles 
leading to the "May" explosion in France, the tumultuous social 
crisis in Italy, and the rebirth of dissatisfaction in Germany all 
indicate the nature of the situation. 

II Manifesto: 

The Necessity of Communism, extract from Thesis 33 s 

The comrades from II Manifesto rightly place the Federal Republic of 
Germany last in their analysis, vaguely describing the situation here as 



2 Friedrich Zimmermann (CDU) was, at this time, the Chairman of the CDU/CSU 
parliamentary faction. 

3 Expelled from the Italian Communist Party in 1969, 17 Manifesto was an 
influential group in the Italian autonomist movement, having 6,000 members in 
1972. They advocated council communism, whereby decisions would be made by 
workers' councils, not by a vanguard party or state. 17 Manifesto was extremely 
influential for the entire European New Left. The quote comes from a manifesto of 
200 theses issued by the group in 1971. 
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dissatisfaction. West Germany, which Barzel 1 described six years ago 
as an economic giant but a political dwarf, has not lost any of its eco- 
nomic power since, while its external and internal political power has 
increased. With the formation of the Grand Coalition in 1966, the po- 
litical danger posed by the coming recession was forestalled. With the 
Emergency Laws the instrument was created to secure unified ruling 
class action in the event of future crises — the unity of political reaction- 
aries and all those who cling to legality was established. The Social- 
Liberal coalition succeeded, neutralizing the "dissatisfaction" that had 
become evident in the student revolt and the extra-parliamentary move- 
ment. Insofar as the SPD's supporters have not broken with reformism, 
this section of the intelligentsia has been prevented from embracing a 
communist alternative; in this way reformism acts as a brake on the 
anticapitalist struggle. Ostpolitik is opening new markets for capital- 
ism, while at the same time it represents the German contribution to 
an accommodation and alliance between U.S. imperialism and the 
Soviet Union, which the U.S.A. requires in order to have a free hand 
for its wars of aggression in the Third World. This government seems 
to have managed to separate the New Left from the old antifascists, 
cutting off the New Left from its own history, the history of the work- 
ing class movement. The DKP, which can thank the new collusion be- 
tween U.S. imperialism and Soviet revisionism for its new legal status, 
has organized demonstrations in favor of this government's Ostpolitik. 
Niemoller — a symbol of antifascism — is shilling for the SPD in the up- 
coming election. 

Using the smokescreen of "the common good," the government 
has established state control and curbed the union bureaucracy with 
its wage guidelines and its notion of concerted action. The strikes of 
September 69 showed that things have been overwhelmingly skewed to 
the benefit of profit; and the fact that these strikes only addressed eco- 
nomic issues indicates how firmly the government holds the reins. 

The system shows its strength in the way that the Federal Republic, 
with its 2 million foreign workers and unemployment approaching 10%, 
can make use of the looming recession to develop the terror and the 
disciplinary measures that unemployment implies for the proletariat, 
without having to deal with any political radicalization of the masses. 

In exchange for development aid and military support for the U.S.A.'s 
wars of aggression, the Federal Republic profits from the exploitation of 



1 Rainer Barzel was, at this time, the party Chairman of the CDU. 
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the Third World, without having to take responsibility for these wars, 
and without having to struggle against internal opposition. While it is 
no less aggressive than U.S. imperialism, the Federal Republic is less 
vulnerable. 

The political options open to imperialism here have not been ex- 
hausted in either their reformist or their fascist forms, and imperialism 
has not exhausted its ability to either integrate or repress the contradic- 
tions that it produces. 

The RAF's urban guerilla concept is not based on an optimistic eval- 
uation of the situation in the Federal Republic and West Berlin. 

3. THE STUDENT REVOLT 

The conclusion that it is impossible to separate the revolution in 
the "heartland" from that in "underdeveloped areas" is based on 
an analysis of the unique character of the capitalist ruling system. 
Without a revival of revolution in the West, the imperialists, with 
their logic of violence, will be able to develop their exit strategy 
through a catastrophic war, and it will be impossible to prevent 
the world's superpowers from imposing crushing oppression. 

II Manifesto: from Thesis 52 

To dismiss the student movement as a petit bourgeois revolt is to re- 
duce it to the grandiose claims that accompanied it, to deny its roots in 
the contradiction between bourgeois society and bourgeois ideology; it 
means recognizing its obvious shortcomings while ignoring the theo- 
retical level that this anticapitalist protest managed to achieve. 

The pathos with which the student movement became aware of its 
mental immiseration in the knowledge factories was certainly exagger- 
ated, as was the identification of this with the situation of the exploited 
peoples of Latin America, Africa, and Asia. The comparison between 
the mass circulation of Bild Zeitung here and the massive bombing of 
Vietnam was a grotesque oversimplification, just as it was arrogant 
to compare the ideological critique of the system here and the armed 
struggle over there. The students' belief that they were the revolutionary 
subject, insofar as it was based on the appeal of Marcuse, betrayed their 
ignorance as to the actual nature of bourgeois society and the mode of 
production which it has established. 

The student revolt in the Federal Republic and West Berlin — with its 
street fighting, its arsons, its use of counterviolence, its pathos, as well 
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as its exaggerations and ignorance... in short, with its practice — has the 
merit of having reconstructed Marxism-Leninism, at least in the con- 
sciousness of the intelligentsia, as that political theory without which 
the political, economic, and ideological factors and their outward man- 
ifestations cannot be combined into an overall analytical perspective. 
Without this, internal and external relationships cannot be described. 

The student movement was based on the contradiction between the 
theory of academic freedom and the reality of monopoly capitalism's 
control of the universities. Precisely because it was based on this, and 
not merely on ideology, it didn't run out of steam before it had estab- 
lished the relationship between the crisis in the universities and the cri- 
sis of capitalism, if only in theory. Not before it was clear to the stu- 
dent movement and their public that "liberty, equality, and fraternity" 
would not be achieved by appeals to human rights or the UN Charter, 
that what was occurring here was what had always occurred in the 
colonialist and imperialist exploitation of Latin America, Africa, and 
Asia: discipline, subordination, and brutality for the oppressed and for 
those who take up their struggle by protest, those who resist and wage 
the anti-imperialist struggle. 

In its ideological critique, the student movement viewed almost all 
aspects of state repression as expressions of imperialist exploitation: 
in the Springer campaign, in the demonstrations against American 
aggression in Vietnam, in the campaign against class justice, in the 
Bundeswehr campaign, 1 in the campaign against the Emergency Laws, 
and in the high school student movement. Expropriate Springer! Smash 
NATO! Resist Consumer Terror! Resist Education Terror! Resist Rent 
Terror! — these were all correct political slogans. They aimed to expose 
the contradiction between new needs which could be satisfied through 
the development of productive forces, on the one hand, and the pressure 
of irrational subordination to class society, on the other. Their identity 
was not based on class struggle here, but rather on the knowledge that 
they were part of an international movement, that they were dealing 
with the same class enemy as the Viet Cong, the same paper tigers, the 
same pigs. 

The second merit of the student movement was that it broke through 
the old left's parochialism: the old left's popular front strategy in the 
form of the Easter Marches, the German Peace Union, the Deutsche 



1 An SDS campaign encouraging soldiers to desert from the Bundeswehr, the West 
German Army. 
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Volkszeitung, an irrational hope for a "massive landslide" in some elec- 
tion or another, a parliamentary fixation on Strauf? here or Heinemann 
there, their pro- and anticommunist vacillation about the GDR, their 
isolation, their resignation, and their moral conflicts: ready for every 
sacrifice, incapable of any practice. The socialist section of the student 
movement developed its consciousness, in spite of theoretical errors, 
from the correct recognition that "the revolutionary initiative in the 
West can be based on the crisis in the global balance of power, and 
on the development of new forces in old countries." (II Manifesto, 
Thesis 55) They based their agitation and propaganda on what can be 
considered the most important aspect of German reality. They opposed 
the global strategy of imperialism by internationalizing national strug- 
gles, by creating a connection between the national and international 
aspects of the struggle, between traditional forms of struggle and inter- 
national revolutionary initiatives. They managed to turn their weak- 
ness into strength, because they recognized that continuing resignation, 
parochialism, reformism, and popular front strategies could only lead 
to a dead-end for socialist politics in the post- and pre-fascist conditions 
existing in the Federal Republic and West Berlin. 

The left knew that it was correct to link the distribution of social- 
ist propaganda in factories with actually preventing the distribution of 
Bild Zeitung. It was correct to link propaganda against GIs being sent 
to Vietnam with actual attacks on military planes targeting Vietnam, 
and the Bundswehr campaign with attacks on NATO airports. It was 
correct to link the critique of class justice with the blowing up of prison 
walls, and the critique of the Springer Corporation with the disarming 
of its private security services. It was correct to set up radio stations, 
to demoralize the police, to have safehouses for Bundeswebr deserters, 
to combine agitation amongst foreign workers with the production of 
false documents, to prevent the production of napalm by sabotaging 
factories. 

It was an error, however, to make their own propaganda dependent 
on supply and demand: to have no newspaper if the workers could not 
yet finance it, no car if the "movement" could not afford it, no transmit- 
ter because they had no license for it, no sabotage because capitalism 
wouldn't collapse immediately as a result. 

The student movement fell apart when its typically student and petit 
bourgeois form of organization, "antiauthoritarianism," proved itself 
ill-suited to achieving its goals. Its spontaneity proved ineffective in the 
factories, nor could it create a functioning urban guerilla movement 
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or a socialist mass organization. Unlike in Italy and France, the spark 
of the student movement here failed to ignite the prairie fire of class 
struggle, and it was at that point that it collapsed. It could enumerate 
the aims and contents of the anti-imperialist struggle, but it could not 
be the revolutionary subject, could not offer the necessary organiza- 
tional structure. 

Unlike the proletarian organizations of the New Left, the Red Army 
Faction doesn't deny its roots in the history of the student movement, 
a movement that reshaped Marxism-Leninism into a weapon of class 
struggle and established the international basis for revolutionary strug- 
gle in the metropole. 

4. THE PRIMACY OF PRACTICE 

If you want to know a certain thing or a certain class of things 
directly, you must personally participate in the practical struggle 
to change reality, to change that thing or class of things, for only 
thus can you come into contact with them as phenomena; only 
through personal participation in the practical struggle to change 
reality can you uncover the essence of that thing or class of things 
and comprehend them. 

Marxism emphasizes the importance of theory precisely and only 
because it can guide action. If we have a correct theory but merely 
prate about it, pigeonhole it and do not put it into practice, then 
that theory, however good, is of no significance. 

Mao tse Tung: On Practice 1 

The decision of leftists and socialists, the student movement's authority 
figures, to turn to the study of scientific socialism and transform the 
critique of political economy into a self criticism of the student move- 
ment, was at the same time a decision to retreat into the classroom. 
Considering their paper output, their organizational models, and their 
bombastic statements, one might think that these revolutionaries were 
leading a violent class struggle, as if 1967/68 was the 1905 of socialism 
in Germany. In 1903, Lenin pointed out, in What Is to Be Done, that 
the Russian workers needed a specific theory, and postulated, in op- 
position to the anarchists and the Social Revolutionaries, the necessity 



1 Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1967). The 
first of these two paragraphs comes from pages 299-300, the second from page 304. 
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of class analysis, organization, and all-encompassing propaganda, be- 
cause a broad-based class struggle was unfolding: 

The fact is that the working masses are roused to a high pitch of 
excitement by the social evils in Russian life, but we are unable to 
gather, if one may so put it, and concentrate all these drops and 
streamlets of popular resentment that are brought forth to a far 
larger extent than we imagine by the conditions of Russian life, 
and that must be combined into a single gigantic torrent. o 

Lenin: What Is to Be Done? 2 

c 

Under the existing conditions in the Federal Republic and West Berlin, 
we doubt it will be possible to create a strategy to unify the working class 
or to create an organization that could simultaneously express and initi- 
ate the necessary unifying process. We doubt that the unity of the social- 
ist intelligentsia and the proletariat can be "molded out of" the political 
programs or the declarations coming from the proletarian organizations. 
The drops and streamlets based on the horrors have long been collected 
by the Springer Corporation, to which they then add new horrors. 

We believe that without a revolutionary initiative, without the prac- 
tical revolutionary intervention of the vanguard, the socialist workers 
and intellectuals, and without concrete anti-imperialist struggle, there 
will be no unifying process. Unity can only be created through the com- 
mon struggle of the conscious section of the working class and the intel- 
lectuals, one which they do not stage-manage, but which they model, or 
else it will not happen at all. 

The paper output of these organizations shows their practice to be 
mainly a contest between intellectuals for the best Marx review before 
of an imaginary jury, which couldn't possibly be the working class, 
as the language used excludes their participation. They are more em- 
barrassed when they are caught misquoting Marx than when they are 
caught lying in their practice. Talking is their practice. The page num- 
bers in their footnotes are almost always correct, the membership num- 
bers they give for their organizations seldom are. They fear the accusa- 
tion of revolutionary impatience more than corruption by bourgeois 
careers. It's more important to them to spend years pursuing a degree 



> 



2 Marxists Internet Archive "Lenin's What is to be Done? Trade-Unionist 
Politics and Social Democratic Politics," http://www.marxists.org/archive/lenin/ 
works/1901/witbd/iii.htm. 
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with Lukacs 1 than to allow themselves to be spontaneously inspired 
by Blanqui. They express internationalism in the form of censorship 
by favoring one Palestinian guerilla organization over another. White 
masters who claim to be the true guardians of Marxism, they express 
themselves through patronage, begging their rich friends for alms in the 
name of the Black Panther Party — not with a view to "victory in the 
people's war," but to soothe their consciences. That's not a revolution- 
ary method of intervention. 

Mao, in his Analysis of the Classes in Chinese Society (1926), con- 
trasted the revolution and the counterrevolution in this way: 

Each has hoisted a huge banner: one is the red banner of revolution 
held aloft by the Third International as the rallying point for all 
the oppressed classes of the world, the other is the white banner 
of counterrevolution held aloft by the League of Nations as the 
rallying point for all the counterrevolutionaries of the world. 2 

Mao differentiated between classes in Chinese society based on the po- 
sitions they took towards the red and white banners. It wasn't enough 
for him to analyze the economic situation of different classes in Chinese 
society. Part of his class analysis involved the relationship of different 
classes to the revolution. 

There will be no leadership role for Marxist-Leninists in future class 
struggles if the vanguard doesn't hold up the red banner of proletar- 
ian internationalism, if the vanguard can't answer the question of how 
to establish the dictatorship of the proletariat, of how to develop the 
power of the proletariat, of how to break the power of the bourgeoisie, 
if it isn't prepared to do anything to answer these questions. The class 
analysis we require cannot be developed without revolutionary practice 
or revolutionary initiative. 

The "provisional revolutionary demands" put forward by the pro- 
letarian organizations throughout the country — such as the struggle 
against the intensification of exploitation, for a shorter work week, 
against the squandering of social wealth, for wage parity for men, 
women, and foreigners, against production quotas, etc. — are nothing 
but trade union economism as long as they don't address the question of 

1 George Lukacs was an influential Hungarian Marxist philosopher and art critic. 
His work greatly influenced the New Left of the 60s and 70s. 

2 Mao Tse-Tung "Analysis of the Classes in Chinese Society," Marxists Internet 
Archive, http://www.marxists.org/reference/archive/mao/selected-works/volume-i/ 
mswvi_i.htm. 
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how to break the political, military, and propaganda power that always 
stands firmly in the way of these demands when they are put forward 
in mass class struggles. If these demands stay the same, one can only 
call them economistic shit, because they are not worth the revolution- 
ary energy wasted in fighting for them, and they won't lead to victory 
if "victory means to accept the principle that life is not the most pre- 
cious thing for a revolutionary" (Debray 3 ). Trade unions intervene with 
demands like these — but "the trade union politics of the working class 
are bourgeois working class politics" (Lenin). That's not a revolution- 
ary method of intervention. 

The proletarian organizations failed to pose the question of armed 
struggle as a response to the Emergency Laws, the army, the BGS, the 
police, or the Springer Press. This shows that the proletarian organiza- 
tions differ in their opportunism from the DKP only in that they are 
even less rooted in the masses, even if they are more verbally radical and 
theoretically advanced. In practice, they function at the level of civil 
rights and are concerned with gaining popularity at any price. They 
support the lies of the bourgeoisie by supporting the idea that with 
this state it is still possible to correct social problems by parliamen- 
tary means. They encourage the proletariat to engage in struggles that 
have no chance of success, given the state's capacity for violence and its 
barbaric ways. "These Marxist-Leninist factions or parties," Debray 
writes of the communists in Latin America, "move within the political 
environment as if they were controlled by the bourgeoisie. Rather than 
challenging the political status quo, they reinforce it...." 

These organizations don't offer any alternatives to the thousands of 
apprentices and young people who, as a result of being politicized by the 
student movement, became determined to put an end to exploitation in 
their workplaces. They simply advise them to adapt to capitalist exploi- 
tation. Concerning youth crime, when it comes down to it they share 
the position of prison wardens. Regarding the comrades in prison, they 
share the point of view of the judges. And regarding the underground, 
they share the point of view of social workers. 

Without political practice, reading Capital is nothing more than bour- 
geois study. Without political practice, political programs are just so 
much twaddle. Without political practice, proletarian internationalism 



3 Regis Debray was a French Marxist intellectual and a proponent of foco 
theory, the theory that a small group of guerillas could act as an inspiration to 
revolutionary activity. He joined Che Guevara on his ill-fated Bolivian adventure. 
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is only hot air. Adopting a proletarian position in theory implies putting 
it into practice. 

The Red Army Faction asserts the primacy of practice. Whether it is 
right to organize armed resistance now, depends on whether it is pos- 
sible, and whether it is possible can only be determined in practice. 

5. THE URBAN GUERILLA 

Hence, imperialism and all reactionaries, looked at in essence, 
from a long-term point of view, from a strategic point of view, 
must be seen for what they are — paper tigers. On this we should 
build our strategic thinking. On the other hand, they are also 
living tigers, iron tigers, real tigers which can devour people. On 
this we should build our tactical thinking. 

Mao tse Tung, January 12, 195 8 1 

If it is true that American imperialism is a paper tiger, this means it can, 
in the final analysis, be defeated. And if the thesis of the Chinese com- 
munists is correct, then victory over American imperialism is possible, 
because struggles against it have erupted all over the world, and as a 
result imperialism's power is divided. It is this division that renders its 
defeat possible. If this is true, then there is no reason to exclude or leave 
out any country or any region from the anti-imperialist struggle simply 
because the forces of revolution are especially weak, and the forces of 
reaction are especially strong. 

If it is incorrect to demoralize the revolutionary forces by underes- 
timating them, it's equally incorrect to push them into confrontations 
that can only lead to defeat. In the conflicts between the honest com- 
rades in the proletarian organizations — let's leave the big talkers out 
of it — and the Red Army Faction, we accuse them of demoralizing the 
revolutionary forces, whereas they feel we are leading the revolution- 
ary forces down a blind alley. There is an attempt to bridge this divide 
between the comrades in the factories and the neighborhoods and the 
Red Army Faction, and if we succeed in doing so, we will arrive at the 
truth. Dogmatism and adventurism are typical deviations in any coun- 
try during periods in which the revolutionary movement is weak. Since 
the anarchists have always been the strongest critics of opportunism, 



1 Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse Tung (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 
1966), 74. 
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everyone who criticizes opportunism is called an anarchist — this is 
nothing more than fashionable nonsense. 

The concept of the urban guerilla comes from Latin America. There, 
like here, it is the method of revolutionary intervention by generally 
weak revolutionary forces. 

The urban guerilla struggle is based on an understanding that there 
will be no Prussian-style marching orders, which so many so-called 
revolutionaries are waiting for to lead the people into revolutionary 
struggle. It is based on the analysis that by the time the conditions are 
right for armed struggle, it will be too late to prepare for it. It is based 
on the recognition that without revolutionary initiatives in a country 
with as much potential for violence as the Federal Republic, there will 
be no revolutionary orientation when the conditions for revolutionary 
struggle are more favorable, as they soon will be given the political and 
economic developments of late capitalism. 

The urban guerilla is the consequence of the long since complete 
negation of parliamentary democracy by the elected representatives 
themselves. It is the inevitable response to the Emergency Laws and 
the Hand Grenade Law. It is the willingness to struggle with the very 
means that the system appropriates for itself to neutralize its enemies. 
The urban guerilla is based on facing facts, not making excuses for 
them. 

The student movement already had a partial understanding of what 
the urban guerilla could achieve. It can give concrete form to the agi- 
tation and propaganda work to which the left has been reduced. For 
instance, in the Springer campaign, in the Carbora Bassa campaign 
of the Heidelberg students, 2 in the squatting movement in Frankfurt, 
in the context of the military aid that the Federal Republic gives the 
comprador regimes in Africa, and in the security measures and the in- 
house justice in the factories. The urban guerilla can make verbal in- 
ternationalism concrete by providing weapons and money. It can blunt 
the system's weapons and the banning of communists by organizing an 
underground that can elude the police. The urban guerilla is a weapon 
of class struggle. > 

n 

: ..... o 

2 A campaign to stop the building of a massive dam in Mozambique, then a 
Portuguese colony. The right-wing Portuguese government had plans to settle 
over one million European colonists in the African country. By 1969, five German 
companies were implicated in the project. There were protests in the FRG, 
particularly in Heidelberg, against the project when the U.S. Minister of Defense 
Robert McNamara visited the country. 
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The urban guerilla struggle is armed struggle in a situation in which 
the police use their weapons recklessly and in which class justice finds 
Kurras not guilty and buries comrades alive. The urban guerilla strug- 
gle means not being demoralized by the violence of the system. 

The urban guerilla aims to destroy certain aspects of the state structure, 
and to destroy the myth of state omnipotence and invulnerability. 

The urban guerilla requires the organization of an illegal structure, 
including safehouses, weapons, cars, and documents. What one needs 
to know about this, Marighella describes in his Minimanual of the 
Urban Guerilla. What needs to be known beyond that, we are always 
ready to tell anyone who wants to participate in the guerilla struggle. 
We don't know that much yet, but we know a little bit. 

Before deciding to take up the armed struggle, it is important that one 
first experience the legal struggle. When one's connection to the revo- 
lutionary left is based on just wanting to follow the latest fad, then it is 
better not to start anything you will not be able to get out of later on. 

The Red Army Faction and the urban guerilla represent the only fac- 
tion and practice which draws a clear line between ourselves and the 
enemy, and is therefore subject to the sharpest attack. This requires that 
one have a political identity, and it presumes that a learning process has 
already occurred. 

Our original organizational concept implied a connection between 
the urban guerilla and the work at the base. We wanted everyone to 
work in the neighborhoods, the factories, and the existing socialist 
groups, to be influenced by the discussions taking place, to have some 
experience, to learn. It has become clear that that doesn't work. The 
degree to which the political police can monitor these groups, their 
meetings, their appointments, and the contents of their discussions is 
already so extensive that one has to stay away if one wants to escape 
this surveillance. 

The urban guerilla struggle requires that one be totally clear about 
one's motivations, that one not be put off by the attacks from Bild 
Zeitung, the antisemitic-criminal-subhuman-murderer-arsonist label 
that they apply to revolutionaries. All that shit they spit out and are 
willing to say, and which still influences what many comrades think 
about us, must have no effect. 

Naturally, the system doesn't give any ground, and there is nothing 
they will not do and no slander they will not use against us. 

There are no publications that have any goals that can be distin- 
guished from those that serve the interests of capital. There is still no 
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socialist publication that reaches beyond itself, its circle, the people 
handed copies, and its subscribers, and which does not exist primar- 
ily in an incidental, private, personal, bourgeois context. All forms of 
media are controlled by capital, through advertising sales, as a result of 
the ambitions of the writers, who want to write their way into the estab- 
lishment, through the radio stations' boards of directors, and through 
the market control of the press corporations. The leading publications 
are the publications of the ruling class. They divide the market op- 
portunities between themselves, developing ideologies for specific mi- 
lieus, and what they publish serves to assure their market domination. 
Journalism is about one thing: sales. News is a commodity; informa- 
tion is a consumer product. Whatever isn't suitable for consumption is 
vomited back out. The need to retain the readership for advertisement- 
heavy publications, and point system ratings for television, prevent 
antagonistic contradictions from developing between these media and 
the public; no antagonism, nothing of consequence. Whoever wants a 
place in the market must maintain connections with these extremely 
powerful opinion shapers. This means that dependence on the Springer 
Corporation grows in step with the Springer Corporation itself, which 
has also started to buy up local papers. The urban guerilla can ex- 
pect nothing but bitter hostility from this public. It has to orient itself 
around Marxist criticism and self-criticism, and nothing else. As Mao 
said, "Whoever is not afraid of being drawn and quartered, can dare to 
pull the emperor from his horse." 

Long-term, meticulous work is crucial for the urban guerilla, insofar 
as we want to go beyond discussion to action. If the option of retreat- 
ing to a bourgeois profession is not kept open, if the option of leaving 
behind the revolution for a townhouse is not maintained, if none of this 
is even desirable, then, with the full pathos of Blanqui's statement, "The 
duty of the revolutionary is to always struggle, in spite of everything to 
struggle, to struggle until death." There is no revolutionary struggle, 
and there has been no revolutionary struggle, in which this hasn't shown 
itself to be true: Russia, China, Cuba, Algeria, Palestine, Vietnam. 

Some say that the political possibilities of organization, agitation, 
and propaganda are far from being exhausted, and only when they have 
been exhausted should one consider armed struggle. We say that the 
political possibilities will not be fully utilized until armed struggle is 
recognized as the political goal, as long as the strategic conclusion that 
all reactionaries are paper tigers is not grasped despite the tactical con- 
clusion that they are criminals, murderers, and exploiters. 
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We will not talk about "armed propaganda": we will do it. The prison 
breakout didn't take place for reasons of propaganda, but to get the guy 
out. The bank robberies they try to lay at our doorstep, we'd only do 
that to grab the money. The "spectacular successes" that Mao tells us 
we must have scored if "the enemy paints us as utterly black" are not 
our successes alone. The big clamour that has been made about us is 
due more to the Latin American comrades — given the clear line they 
have already drawn between themselves and the enemy — which has led 
the ruling class here, suspecting us of some bank robberies, to "ener- 
getically oppose" us, because of what we have begun to build here: the 
urban guerilla in the form of the Red Army Faction. 

6. LEGALITY AND ILLEGALITY 

Revolution in the West, the challenge to capitalist power in its 
strongholds, is the order of the day. It is of decisive importance. 
The current world situation offers no place and no power that is 
in a position to guarantee peaceful development and democratic 
stability. The crisis is intensifying. Parochialism or the decision to 
postpone the struggle would mean being sucked into the abyss of 
complete collapse. 

II Manifesto, extract from Thesis 5 5 

The anarchists' slogan, "Destroy what destroys you," is aimed at mo- 
bilizing the base, young people in prisons and reformatories, in high 
schools and training centres. It reaches out to all of those in the shini- 
est situations. It is meant to be spontaneously understood, and is a call 
for direct resistance. Stokely Carmichael's 1 Black Power slogan, "Trust 
your own experience!" means just that. And the slogan is based on 
the insight that in capitalism there is absolutely nothing that oppresses, 
tortures, constrains, and burdens that does not have its origin in the 
capitalist mode of production, and that each oppressor, in whatever 
form he may appear, is a representative of the class interests of capital, 
which makes him the class enemy. 

To this extent the anarchists' slogan is correct, proletarian, and in 
line with the class struggle. It is incorrect insofar as it leads to false 



1 Stokely Carmichael was a prominent militant in the Black Liberation Movement 
in the United States, playing a leading role in the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC) and then the Black Panther Party. 
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consciousness. One goes on the offensive simply to give them a kick in 
the teeth, and organization then takes second place, discipline becomes 
bourgeois, and class analysis superfluous. If you don't work out the 
dialectic of legality and illegality in terms of organization, you will be 
defenseless against the heavy repression that will follow your actions, 
and you will be legally arrested. 

The statement of some organizations, "Communists are not so stu- 
pid as to get themselves banned," renders them a mouthpiece for class 
justice, that is to say, for no one. The statement is correct insofar as it 
means that the legal possibilities for communist agitation, propaganda, 
and organizing for a political and economic struggle must be fully uti- 
lized and cannot be carelessly jeopardized — but that is not what they 
mean. They mean that there is no way of getting around the limits that 
the class state and its justice system establish for the socialist project, 
that one must stop at these limits, that one must retreat from the state's 
illegal encroachments as these encroachments are legalized — legality 
at any price. Illegal imprisonment, terroristic sentences, police harass- 
ment, blackmail and coercion on the part of the BAW — eat shit or die — 
Communists are not that stupid.... 

This statement is opportunist. It shows a lack of solidarity. It aban- 
dons the comrades in prison. It excludes the organization and politici- 
zation in a socialist context of anyone who, as a result of their social 
background and situation, has no choice but to survive through crime: 
the underground, the subproletariat, innumerable proletarian youth, 
and guest workers. It facilitates the theoretical criminalization of all 
those who are not members of these organizations. It expresses com- 
plicity with class justice. It is stupid. 

Legality is a question of power. The relationship between legality 
and illegality has to be determined by examining the contradiction be- 
tween reformist and fascist domination, whose representatives in Bonn 
are, on the one hand, the Social-Liberal coalition, and on the other, 
Barzel and Straul?. Their media representatives are, for the former: the 
Siiddeutscbe Zeitung, Stern, the WDR 2 Third Program, SFB, and the 
Frankfurter Rundschau. And, for the latter: the Springer Corporation, 
the Sender Freies Berlin, the Zweites Deutsches Fernsehen, and the 
Bayernkurier. The Munich police line here, and the Berlin model there. 
Here the justice of the Federal Administrative Court and there that of 
the Federal Supreme Court. 



2 Westdeutscher Rundfunk, West German Radio. 
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The reformist line attempts to avoid conflicts by using institutional 
options (co-management) and promises of improvements (in prison con- 
ditions, for example), by addressing obsolete sources of conflict (the 
Chancellor's genuflection in Poland, for example), by avoiding provoca- 
tion (the soft line of the Munich police and the Federal Administrative 
Court in Berlin, for example), and by airing grievances (regarding pub- 
lic education in Hessen and Berlin, for example). As part of this re- 
formist line of avoiding conflict, they move a bit further inside and a 
bit less outside of legality. They do this to look legitimate. With the 
Constitution in hand, they intend to neutralize contradictions and leave 
left-wing criticism dead in the water and empty of content, thereby 
keeping the Jusos within the SPD. 

There is no doubt that, in the long run, the reformist line is the more 
effective way of stabilizing capitalist domination, but it relies on certain 
conditions being met. It requires economic prosperity, because the soft 
line of the Munich police, for example, is much more expensive than 
the hard line of Berlin — as the Munich police chief pointed out: "Two 
officers with machineguns can hold a thousand people in check. 100 of- 
ficers with truncheons can control a thousand people. Without weapons 
of this sort, 300 or 400 police officers are necessary." The reformist line 
requires a situation in which no organized anticapitalist opposition ex- 
ists, as one can see by the Munich example. 

Camouflaged by political reformism, the concentration of state and 
economic power accelerates. What Schiller has achieved with his fi- 
nancial policy and StrauE has pushed through with his financial re- 
forms is an increase in exploitation through the intensification of work 
and heightened division of labor in the productive sector, and through 
long-term rationalization in the administrative sector and the service 
industries. 

The concentration of violent power in the hands of the few can occur 
unopposed if it is done quietly, if unnecessary provocation, which can 
set a process of solidarity in motion, is avoided — that is something that 
was learned as a result of the student movement and the Paris May. 
Therefore, the Red Cells 1 are not yet banned. Therefore the KP can 
exist as the DKP without the ban on the KP being lifted. Therefore 
there are still some liberal television programs. And, therefore, some 
organizations can get away with thinking that they are not as stupid as 
they really are. 



1 The Red Cells were an independent university-based Marxist organization. 
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The margin of legality that reformism affords is capital's response 
to the attacks of the student movement and the APO — the reformist 
response is the more effective one, so long as they can manage it. To rely 
on this legality, to count on it, to perpetuate it metaphysically, to base 
statistical projections on it, to want to defend it, means repeating the 
errors of the Latin American self-defense zones. It means you haven't 
learned anything and have provided the reactionaries with time to re- 
group and reorganize, creating a situation in which they won't ban the 
left, they'll smash it. 

Willy Weyer 2 doesn't play at tolerance. When the liberal press com- 
plains that his highway breathalyzers treat all drivers like potential 
criminals, he maneuvers and audaciously responds, "We will carry 
on!" — and in so doing he demonstrates the irrelevance of the liberal 
public. Eduard Zimmerman creates a whole nation of police agents, 
and the Springer Corporation has taken on the role of leading the Berlin 
police — Bild Zeitung columnist Reer recommends arrest warrants to 
the custodial judges. The mass mobilization in favor of fascism, of 
crackdowns, of the death penalty, and for more and better-armed police 
carries on unabated — the New Look of the Brandt-Heinemann-Scheel 
administration is a facade for Bonn's policies. 

The comrades who only deal with the question of legality and illegal- 
ity superficially have obviously misunderstood the amnesty with which 
the student movement was to be tamed. In lifting the criminalization of 
hundreds of students, they sent them away with just a fright, prevent- 
ing further radicalization and impressing upon them the value of the 
privileges that come with being a bourgeois student — that in spite of the 
nature of the knowledge-factory, the universities are helpful to social 
climbers. This deepens the class divide between students and the pro- 
letariat, between their privileged everyday life and the everyday life of 
those who do the shit work and who were not offered the same amnesty 
by the same class enemy. So once again the division between theory and 
practice is maintained. The equation: amnesty equals pacification. 

The social democratic voter initiative involving some respected writ- 
ers — not only that fuck-up, Grass 3 — is an attempt at a positive, demo- 
cratic mobilization, and is a form of resistance against fascism, and 



2 Willy Weyer (SPD) was, at this time, the Minister of the Interior for North Rhine 
Westphalia and a key proponent of the militarization of the police force. 

3 At the time a member of Gruppe 47, Gunter Grass is one on the most significant 
German post- World War II authors and a noted liberal. 
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therefore should not be dismissed lightly. It is having some effect on the 
reality presented by certain publishers and some radio and television 
editorial departments, those that have not yet capitulated to the logic of 
the monopolies and have not yet been absorbed into the superstructure, 
with its overarching political reality. The areas of increasing repression 
are not those with which writers are normally concerned: prison, class 
justice, intensified work, work-related accidents, installment plans, 
schools, Bild and the Berliner Zeitung, barrack-style housing in the 
suburbs, 1 and ghettos for foreigners — all of this troubles these writers 
aesthetically, not politically. 

Legality is the ideology of parliamentarianism, of social partnership, 
and of a pluralistic society. Legality becomes a fetish when those who 
insist upon it ignore the fact that phones are legally tapped, mail is le- 
gally monitored, neighbors are legally interrogated, and informants are 
legally paid. The organization of political work, if it is not to be under 
constant observation by the political police, must be simultaneously 
conducted both legally and illegally. 

We don't count on terror and fascism provoking a spontaneous 
antifascist mobilization, nor do we think that legality is always cor- 
rupt. We understand that our work offers pretexts, just as alcohol does 
for Willy Weyer, just as the increase in crime does for StrauE, just as 
Ostpolitik does for Barzel, just as a Yugoslav running a red light does 
for a Frankfurt taxi driver, just as a tool in the pocket does for the 
murderers of car thieves in Berlin. Regarding other pretexts that result 
from the fact that we are communists, whether communists organize 
and struggle will depend on whether terror and repression produce only 
fear and resignation, or whether they produce resistance, class hatred, 
and solidarity, and whether or not everything goes smoothly for impe- 
rialism. It depends on whether communists are so stupid as to tolerate 
everything that is done to them, or whether they will use legality, as 
well as other methods, to organize illegality, instead of fetishizing one 
over the other. 

The fate of both the Black Panther Party and Gauche Froletarienne 1 
resulted from an incorrect understanding of the contradiction between 
the constitution and legal reality and the increased intensity of this 



1 Unlike North America, suburbs in Northern Europe are generally occupied by the 
subproletariat and poorly paid immigrant workers. 

2 Gauche Froletarienne was a French Maoist organization that, in 1968, began 
attempts to build a factory-based guerilla group. They were banned in 1970. 
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3 Eldridge Cleaver was the Minister of Information for the Black Panther Party. 
When the party splintered into warring factions, he went into self-imposed exile in 
Algeria. He is the author of several books, including Soul on Ice, from which this 
quote is drawn. 



contradiction when organized resistance occurs. And this incorrect un- 

. . . . H 

derstanding prevents people from seeing that the conditions of legality 

are changed by active resistance, and that it is therefore necessary to use 

legality simultaneously for political struggle and for the organization 

of illegality, and that it is an error to wait to be banned, as if it were a 

stroke of fate coming from the system, because then the banning will 

constitute a death blow, and the issue will be resolved. 

The Red Army Faction organizes illegality as an offensive position 
for revolutionary intervention. 

Building the urban guerilla means conducting the anti-imperialist 
struggle offensively. The Red Army Faction creates the connection be- 
tween legal and illegal struggle, between national struggle and inter- 
national struggle, between political struggle and armed struggle, and 
between the strategic and tactical aspects of the international commu- 
nist movement. The urban guerilla means intervening in a revolution- 
ary way here, in spite of the weakness of the revolutionary forces in the 
Federal Republic and West Berlin! 

Cleaver said, "Either you're part of the problem or your part of the 
solution. There is nothing in between. This shit has been examined and 
analyzed for decades and generations from every angle. My opinion is 
that most of what happens in this country does not need to be analyzed 
any further." 3 

SUPPORT THE ARMED STRUGGLE! 
VICTORY TO PEOPLE'S WAR! 

Red Army Faction 
April 197 1 
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Robert Taber 

The "War of the Flea 

A Study of Guerrilla Warfare 
Theory and Practice 
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i The wind of revolution. Popular will as 
the key to strategy. The confrontation of the 
haves and the have-nots. Fallacies of 
counter-insurgency. Guerrilla war as an 
extension of politics. Cracks in the armour of 
the modern state. 

'They just lured us through a trap-door, closed it on our behinds, 
and let us have it,' [U.S. Army Lt. William Richter] later explained [an 
ambush in which 51 South Vietnamese Rangers were killed]. 'We 
were caught flat-footed and cut to pieces.' 

'The same damn story/ a senior U.S. officer in Saigon grumbled. 
Different only in detail or degree, similar stories unfold week after 
week in South Vietnam. Posts are raided, officials assassinated, hamlets 
burned, towns assaulted. And they all add up to one gloomy conclu- 
sion: despite inferior fire power and strength, the communists are 
beating a South Vietnamese force of more than 400,000 soldiers 
backed up by 17,000 American advisors and nearly two million dollars 
a day in U.S. aid. 

Stanley Karnow, 'This is Our Enemy' 
Saturday Evening Post, 22 August 1964 

Nationwide, the pacification program is at a standstill, and Viet Cong 
roam freely in areas once classed as secure . . . Even if another 40,000 
to 50,000 troops were added to the 525,000 already planned, the U.S. 
still wouldn't have enough to dominate all of the South Vietnamese 
countryside, some military analysts claim. 

A tough, veteran U.S. official working in a typical province in the 
Mekong Delta estimates it would take a full U.S. division (about 
15,000 men) eight months to find and destroy the fewer than 4,000 
Viet Cong thought to be operating there. Right now there is less than 
one full U.S. division to help police all 16 heavily populated provinces 
in the Delta. To do a proper job all over the country, this official 
thinks a million U.S. troops would be needed. 

Wall Street Journal, 
8 March 1968 

The excerpts above have been taken from typical reports nearly 
four years apart, the first in 1964, the second in 1968. The years 
pass, the investment in men and dollars mounts, but nothing 
changes, except the scale of the incredible destruction. The 
'nearly two million dollars a day' of the 1964 report had become, 
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by 1968, more than three million an hour. The 17,000 'advisers' 
had become more than half a million regular troops, with still 
more on the way. But journalists and military men, staring into 
the face of certain defeat, continued to talk about what it might 
take to ' do a proper job ' in Vietnam. 

NIXON SAYS WAR HURTS ECONOMY . . . DEFENCE PROFITS 

too high, congress is told With each new crisis 

bringing a spate of headlines, reports, analyses, reappraisals, the 
American war in South-east Asia seemed likely to stand as the 
best-documented defeat in history. The nature of the dilemma 
confronting the United States in 1968, unchanged from the very 
inception of the war, was still only dimly perceived. Theodore 
Sorenson, adviser and aide to the assassinated President John F. 
Kennedy, defined it better than most when he likened the U.S. 
position to 'a six-sicled box that we did not intend to make and 
cannot seem to break'. He described the £ six sides' in three 
sentences: 

Our worldwide military primacy cannot produce a victory, and 
our worldwide political primacy cannot permit a withdrawal. .We are 
unable to transfer our will to the South Vietnamese and unable to 
break the will of the North Vietnamese. (Read: Viet Cong.) 

Any serious escalation would risk Chinese or Soviet intervention, 
and any serious negotiations would risk a Communist South Vietnam.* 

That the United States was deep in a military— political morass had 
long been clear. '. . . this cruel and ugly war that nobody wants,' 
lamented the New York Times ; and from Newsweek: 'Only the 
chronic optimist can now see the "light at the end of the 
tunnel" that used to illustrate the rhetoric of the military briefing 
officers.' 

What continued to be lacking was any understanding of the 
significance of the defeat, of the true nature of its causes, and of 
the situation and strategy that had brought it about. Military and 
political analysts could continue to speak knowledgeably of the 
necessity of destroying the Viet Cong 'infrastructure' and of 
instilling in the South Vietnamese people 'the will to fight', a 
prescription relevant only to the Washington myth of a nation 
being somehow 'taken over' by aliens. 

Unacknowledged, or perhaps not even understood, was the 
simple fact that the American adventure in South-east Asia had 
been foredoomed. And this is to say, condemned from the start by 
two principal factors that no insight or effect could remedy: 

* New York Times , 4 March 1968. 
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1. Inherent contradictions - between stated U.S. war aims and 
actual goals, between necessary means and desired ends, between 
domestic political and economic realities and the international 
posture and ambitions of the United States (and these are to 
name only a few of the more obvious conflicts). 

2. By an opposing strategy based on the exploitation of such 
contradictions, and by the existence of a strong and experienced 
adversary, ideally positioned to exploit them. 

Analysis of the debacle brings us to a single central figure: not 
invaders, not armies, not the alien hordes of the State Department's 
imagination, but simply - the guerrilla fighter. When we discuss 
Vietnam we are studying the latest and most complete and detailed 
text existent on la guerra dc guerrillas, the war of small bands, 
fought by Spanish partisans against Napoleon's invading armies, 
refined in our time to a politico-military science — part Marxist- 
Leninist social theory, part tactical innovation - that is changing 
the power relationships of the world we live in, and in the process 
has forced the professional military everywhere to revise their 
most fundamental concepts of the very nature of war. 

Guerrilla war, the strategy of contradictions, has become the 
political phenomenon of the twentieth century, the visible wind 
of revolution, stirring hope and fear on three continents. At this 
writing, it is being waged in a score of countries, from Angola to 
Iraq and from Thailand to the Colombian and Guatemalan 
highlands. With the American involvement in Vietnam, it became 
the first concern of the Pentagon, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the National Security Council, the White House. Yet little has 
been learned about it save that, in Mao's phrase, 'one spark can 
start a prairie fire'. The lesson of Cuba led to prompt military 
intervention in Santo Domingo: a stitch in time, but would it hold? 
Guerrilla war was strangled in its infancy and Che Guevara 
murdered there; but did he die? Fresh sparks are glowing, and 
Che dead proves even more potent than Che alive, a heroic figure 
giving vitality to unconquerable ideas, raising banners of insur- 
rection even in the western capitals, where his portrait is lifted 
with the red and the black, behind him marching the cadres of the 
guerrilla wars to come. Fire-blackened cities showed that the 
United States itself, heartland of empire, is not immune. Yesterday 
military aircraft were bombing the slums of Saigon: tomorrow it 
could be Harlem, Newark, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Watts. 

In the world at large guerrilla war is destroying the last vestiges 
of feudalism and of the old colonialism, liberating the masses of 
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the poor from the oppression of the privileged landowning and 
mercantile classes, from the oligarchies and the military juntas. Its 
full vigour now is turned against the new imperialism - the 
economic, political and military domination of the weak, indus- 
trially backward nations by the rich, the powerful, the technologic- 
ally advanced, the grand alliance of industrial wealth and military 
might over which the United States of America holds hegemony. 

Viewed from one standpoint, it is a potent weapon, a sword of 
national liberation and social justice; viewed from another, it is a 
subversive and sinister process, a plague of dragon's teeth, sown 
in confusion, nourished in the soil of social dissension, economic 
disruption, and political chaos, causing armed fanatics to spring 
up where peaceful peasants toiled. 

In its total effect, it is creating new alignments and a new con- 
frontation of powers that vitally relates to and yet transcends the 
Cold War. It is a confrontation, in its essence, of the world's haves 
and the world's have-nots, of the rich nations and the poor nations. 

It is reshaping the world that we have known, and its outcome 
may well decide the form and substance of the foreseeable future, 
not only in the present theatres of war, which are vast and shadowy, 
but everywhere. 

The questions then arise: What is it? What can be done about 
it - or with it? How to end it or to exploit it? Is it something that 
can be turned off and on at will, as an instrument of national policy 
or political expedience? 

On the available evidence, most of it concentrated in a span of 
twenty years or so of what may be called the post-colonial period, 
a definition offers itself that will, in turn, suggest answers to other 
questions. 

Guerrilla war, in the larger sense in which we have been discuss- 
ing it, is revolutionary war, engaging a civilian population, or a 
significant part of such a population, against the military forces of 
established or usurpative governmental authority. 

The circumstances may vary. In one instance — Israel and Algeria 
serve as examples — the authority may be alien, that is, colonial, and 
its opposition virtually the entire native population, led by a 
vanguard of militants. 

In another set of circumstances - Cuba, for example - the 
authority may be a native, at least nominally independent govern- 
ment, and the insurgency initiated by a small faction, challenging 
the policies or legitimacy of the regime. 

Again cases vary. The war of the Viet Cong was both ideological 
and intensely nationalistic. Led by communists, it appealed not 
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only to the poor and exploited but also to a broad popular front 
made up of those who, regardless of class origin or interest, were 
unwilling longer to suffer foreign occupation or to accept the 
cruelty and corruption of military puppets installed by the for- 
eigner. Social and ideological motives were only part of the picture. 
Patriotism (as the Americans would call it if speaking of themselves 
in a similar situation) played a large part. For a multitude of 
Vietnamese the war was simply the continuation of that earlier 
struggle against French colonialism, Americans replacing legion- 
naires and North African mercenaries in a twenty-year campaign 
of pillage and murder, calling it a crusade for liberty and democ- 
racy. 

Where the war in South Vietnam has ideological and nationalis- 
tic roots, the revolution in Cuba had none that were visible. It 
began, rather, as the idealistic protest of a tiny faction of uncertain 
political orientation - vaguely 'liberal*, vaguely socialistic, tinged 
with Spanish anarchism - against the corruption and oppression of 
the Batista regime. Class rivalries were not evident. Nationalism 
was not an apparent factor. The clash with foreign and feudal 
interests, the anti-Americanism, the militant proletarianism and 
Marxist slogans of the Cuban revolution were later developments, 
following rather than leading to the overthrow of Batista. 

In Morocco (1952-6), the nationalists of the Istiqlal built their 
cause around the symbolic figure of the exiled sultan, Mohammed 
Sidi ben Yussef, and forced the abdication of the pretender and the 
dissolution of the French protectorate. In Israel powerful religious 
and ethnic drives gave the struggle for the Jewish national home- 
land the character of a holy war. 

But ostensible causes can be misleading. Patriotism, race, 
religion, the cry for social justice: beneath all of these symbolic and 
abstract 'causes' that have inspired the revolutions of this century, 
one discovers a unifying principle, a common mainspring. 

It is a revolutionary impulse, an upsurge of popular willy that 
really has very little to do with questions of national or ethnic 
identity, or self-determination, or forms of government, or social 
justice, the familiar shibboleths of political insurgency. It is not 
even certain that economic deprivation in itself is the decisive 
factor that it is widely assumed to be. Poverty and oppression are, 
after all, conditions of life on the planet that have been endured 
by countless generations with scarcely a murmur. 

The will to revolt, so widespread as to be almost universal 
today, seems to be something more than a reaction to political 
circumstances or material conditions. What it seems to express is a 
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newly awakened consciousness, not of ' causes' but of potentiality. 
It is a spreading awareness of the possibilities of human existence, 
coupled with a growing sense of the causal nature of the universe, 
that together inspire, first in individuals, then in communities and 
entire nations, an entirely new attitude towards life. 

The effect of this sudden awareness, this sudden fruition of 
consciousness, is to produce in the so-called backward areas of the 
world, all at once, a pervasive and urgent desire for radical change, 
based on the new insight, startling in its simplicity, that the 
conditions of life that had seemed immutable can, after all, be 
changed. 

Limitations that were formerly accepted all at once become 
intolerable. The hint of imminent change suggests opportunities 
that had not been glimpsed until now. The will to act is born. It is 
as though people everywhere were saying: Look, here is something 
we can do, or have, or be, simply by acting. Then what have we been 
waiting for? Let us act! 

This, at any rate, describes the state of mind of the modern 
insurgent, the guerrilla fighter, whatever his slogans or his cause; 
and his secret weapon, above and beyond any question of strategy 
or tactics or techniques of irregular warfare, is nothing more than 
the ability to inspire this state of mind in others. The defeat of the 
military enemy, the overthrow of the government, are secondary 
tasks, in the sense that they come later. The primary effort of the 
guerrilla is to militate the population, without whose consent no 
government can stand for a day. 

The guerrilla is subversive of the existing order in that he is the 
disseminator of revolutionary ideas; his actions lend force to his 
doctrine and show the way to radical change. Yet it would be an 
error to consider him as a being apart from the seed bed of revolu- 
tion. He himself is created by the political climate in which revolu- 
tion becomes possible, and is himself as much an expression as he 
is a catalyst of the popular will towards such change. 

To understand this much is to avoid two great pitfalls, two 
serious areas of confusion, into which counter-insurgency special- 
ists seem to fall. 

One such pitfall is the conspiracy theory: the view that revolution 
is the (usually deformed) offspring of a process of artificial insem- 
ination, and that the guerrilla nucleus (the fertilizing agent, so to 
speak) is made up of outsiders, conspirators, political zombies - in 
other words, actual or spiritual aliens - who somehow stand 
separate from their social environment, while manipulating it to 
obscure and sinister ends. 
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The other is the methods fallacy held - at least until very recently 
- by most American military men; the old-fashioned notion that 
guerrilla warfare is largely a matter of tactics and techniques, to be 
adopted by almost anyone who may have need of them, in almost 
any irregular warfare situation. 

The first view is both naive and cynical. Invariably expressed in 
the rhetoric of Western liberalism and urging political democracy 
(that is to say, multi-party elections) as the desideratum, it neverthe- 
less lacks confidence in papular decisions; it tacitly assumes that 
people in the mass are simpletons, too ignorant, unsophisticated, 
and passive to think for themselves or to have either the will or the 
capacity to wage a revolutionary war. 

Ergo, the revolution which in fact exists must be due to the 
machinations of interlopers. The guerrillas must be the dupes or 
the wily agents of an alien power or, at least, of an alien political 
philosophy.* 

On the more naive level, it seems to be assumed that people 
would scarcely choose the revolutionary path of their own accord; 
certainly not if the revolution in question were out of joint with 
the political traditions and ideals held dear by Americans. To quote 
former President Eisenhower in this connexion, relative to the war 
in South Vietnam; 

' We must inform these people [the South Vietnamese] of what 
is happening and how important it is to them to get on our side. Then 
they will want to choose victory. 'f 

Alas! the victory they seem to have chosen is not General 
Eisenhower's. 

Most American foreign policy makers and experts of the new 
politico-military science of counter-insurgency (the theory and 
practice of counter-revolution) appear more cynical than General 
Eisenhower. It is manifest in their pronouncements that all modern 
revolutions are, or are likely to become, struggles between two 
world 'systems*, the communist on one side, the Americans and 
their allies on the other, with the people most directly involved 
merely pawns, to be manipulated by one side or the other. 

* But tvhat can this strange American word, 'alien', mean to the Vietnamese 
to the Cubans, to the Congolese? Could it mean — shocking thought! - 
American ? 

tin a Republican political forum in Philadelphia, urging an 'intensive 
propaganda campaign' to create a clear unity of view between the South Vietna- 
mese people and the United States'; quoted in the New York Times, 16 June 
1964. 
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Since it is the United States that is, more often than not in this 
era, the interloper in almost any revolutionary situation that comes 
to mind (Vietnam, Cuba, Iran, Guatemala, Brazil, Congo, Venez- 
uela, to name a few), it is not surprising that the Cold War psy- 
chology should lead us to look for our Russian or Chinese counter- 
part in the given area of contention, and, rinding him, or thinking 
so, to assign to him a major role. To do so, however, is to succumb 
to a curious illogic, in which our powers of observation seem to 
fail us. 

Can guerrilla tactics be employed successfully against guerrillas? 
The answer is negative. To suppose otherwise is to fall into the 
methods fallacy. Indian fighters do not become Indians by taking 
scalps. A spotted jungle suit does not make a United States marine 
a guerrilla. 

The experience of the Second World War and of every conflict 
since then has made it clear that commando troops are not guerrillas. 
Nor can the so-called ' counter-insurgency ' forces now being 
developed in a more sophisticated school be considered guerrillas, 
although they may employ some of the more obvious techniques 
of the guerrilla fighter — the night raid, the ambush, the roving 
patrol far from a military base, and so on. 

Such techniques are as old as warfare itself. It is possible to 
conceive of their use by Cro-Magnon man, whoever he was, against 
the last of the Neanderthals; they were employed by the aboriginal 
Britons against Caesar's legionnaires, and they are the techniques 
of savages in the Colombian jungle and no doubt of a few surviving 
New Guinean headhunters to this day. 

Headhunters are not guerrillas. The distinction is simple 
enough. When we speak of the guerrilla fighter we are speaking 
of the political partisan, an armed civilian whose principal weapon 
is not his rifle or his machete but his relationship to the community, 
the nation, in and for which he fights. 

Insurgency, or guerrilla war, is the agency of radical social or 
political change; it is the face and the right arm of revolution. 
Counter-insurgency is a form of counter-revolution, the process 
by which revolution is resisted. The two are opposite sides of the 
coin, and it will not do to confuse them or their agents, despite 
superficial similarities. 

Because of the political nature of the struggle, the disparity of 
the means at the disposal of the two forces, and, above all, the total 
opposition of their strategic aims, the most fundamental tactics of 
the guerrilla simply are not available to the army that opposes him, 
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and are available only in the most limited way to the counter- 
insurgency specialist, the United States Special Forces officer, let 
us say, who may try to imitate him. 
The reasons are clear. 

First, the guerrilla has the initiative; it is he who begins the war, 
and he who decides when and where to strike. His military op- 
ponent must wait, and while waiting, he must be on guard every- 
where. 

Both before and after the war has begun, the government army 
is in a defensive position, by reason of its role as policeman, which 
is to say, as the guardian of public and private property. 

The military has extensive holdings to protect: cities, towns, 
villages, agricultural lands, communications, commerce, and usu- 
ally some sort of industrial base to defend. There is also the purely 
military investment to consider: garrisons, outposts, supply lines, 
convoys, airfields, the troops themselves and their valuable 
weapons, which it will be the first tactical objective of the guerrillas 
to capture, so as to arm more guerrillas. Finally, there is a political 
system, already under severe strain if the point of open insurrection 
has been reached, to be preserved and strengthened. 

In all of these areas, the incumbent regime and its military arm 
present highly vulnerable targets to an enemy who is himself as 
elusive and insubstantial as the wind. 

For, while the army suffers from an embarrassment of wealth, 
and especially of expensive military hardware for which there is no 
employment, the guerrilla has the freedom of his poverty. He owns 
nothing but his rifle and the shirt on his back, has nothing to defend 
but his existence. He holds no territory, has no expensive and 
cumbersome military establishment to maintain, no tanks to risk 
in battle, no garrisons subject to siege, no transport vulnerable to 
air attack nor aircraft of his own to be shot down, no massed 
divisions to be bombarded, no motor columns to be ambushed, 
no bases or depots that he cannot abandon within the hour. 

He can afford to run when he cannot stand and fight with good 
assurance of winning, and to disperse and hide when it is not safe 
to move. In the extremity, he can always sink back into the peaceful 
population — that sea, to use Mao Tse-tung's well-worn metaphor, 
in which the guerrilla swims like a fish. 

The population, as should be clear by now, is the key to the 
entire struggle. Indeed, although Western analysts seem to dislike 
entertaining this idea, it is the population which is doing the 
struggling. The guerrilla, who is of the people in a way which the 
government soldier cannot be (for if the regime were not alienated 
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from the people, whence the revolution?), fights with the support 
of the non-combatant civilian populace: it is his camouflage, his 
quartermaster, his recruiting office, his communications network, 
and his efficient, all-seeing intelligence service. 

Without the consent and active aid of the people, the guerrilla 
would be merely a bandit, and could not long survive. If, on the 
other hand, the counter-insurgent could claim this same support, 
the guerrilla would not exist, because there would be no war, no 
revolution. The cause would have evaporated, the popular impulse 
towards radical change - cause or no cause - would be dead. 

Here again we come to the vital question of aims, on which the 
strategy and tactics of both sides are necessarily based. 

The guerrilla fighter is primarily a propagandist, an agitator, a 
disseminator of the revolutionary idea, who uses the struggle 
itself - the actual physical conflict - as an instrument of agitation. 
His primary goal is to raise the level of revolutionary anticipation, 
and then of popular participation, to the crisis point at which the 
revolution becomes general throughout the country and the people 
in their masses carry out the final task — the destruction of the 
existing order and (often but not always) of the army that defends 
it. 

By contrast, the purpose of the counter-revolutionary is negative 
and defensive. It is to restore order, to protect property, to preserve 
existing forms and interests by force of arms, where persuasion has 
already failed. His means may be political in so far as they involve 
the use of still more persuasion - the promise of social and economic 
reforms, bribes of a more localized sort, counter-propaganda of 
various kinds. But primarily the counter-insurgent's task must be 
to destroy the revolution by destroying its promise — that means by 
proving, militarily, that it cannot and will not succeed. 

To do so will require the total defeat of the revolutionary 
vanguard and its piecemeal destruction wherever it exists. The 
alternatives will be to abdicate the military effort in favour of a 
political solution - for example, the partition of Vietnam after the 
French defeat at Dien Bien Phu, the Algerian solution, etc.; in 
other words, compromise or complete surrender. 

That military victory against true guerrillas is possible seems 
doubtful on the basis of modern experience, barring the use of 
methods approaching genocide, as applied notably by the Germans 
in certain occupied countries during the Second World War. 

The counter-insurgent cannot win by imitating the insurgent, 
because he is the alien in the revolutionary situation, and because 
his tasks are precisely the opposite of those of the guerrilla, where 
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symmetry exists at all. The guerrilla's mere survival is a political 
victory: it encourages and raises the popular opposition to the 
incumbent regime. Thus he can afford to run and to hide. The 
counter-insurgent gains nothing by running and hiding. He 
surrenders everything. The guerrilla can disguise himself as - in 
fact he can be - a peaceful agrarian worker, and still spread his 
revolutionary message. In a similar role, the counter-insurgent 
would be merely a police spy, and would accomplish little, spread 
no message. The guerrilla can hit and run. Every successful raid 
gives him more arms and ammunition, and more favourable 
publicity. The counter-insurgent can gain nothing by such Red 
Indian tactics - even if similar targets were available to him - and 
they are not. His military campaign must be sweeping, continuous, 
and cumulative in its effects. Either he clears the country of 
guerrillas or he does not. If he does not, he continues to lose. 

The distinction made here between guerrilla war as a politico- 
military technique and mere guerrilla-ism (banditry, on the one 
hand, or the application of irregular warfare techniques by regular 
military organizations, on the other) is by no means as arbitrary as 
it may at first appear. 

Popular insurrections have occurred throughout history. They 
have usually failed, or in any case have produced only limited 
victories, because the techniques they can exploit today were then 
irrelevant to the historical situation. This is simply another way of 
saying that, until now, the popular majorities, the labouring, 
unspecialized masses of pre-industrial societies, were able to exert 
very little political or economic leverage. 

The serfs of the medieval period, for example, were unable to 
resist the feudal military power not merely because they lacked 
arms and skills, political consciousness, and cohesion, but because 
they had no other means to affect the political and economic 
processes of their world. 

Economically, they were manageable because they lived too 
close to the level of bare subsistence to be otherwise. They could 
not even think of withholding their labour - their only economic 
lever. Isolated by their brute condition and their ignorance, they 
lived below the level of politics. If they starved, or rebelled and were 
slaughtered, there was no one to care, no economically or politically 
potent class to whom it would make the slightest difference. 

Subsequent revolutions, from the Renaissance to the Russian 
Revolution and not excluding Mexico, 1910-17, have been bour- 
geois in character, or have quickly been converted into bourgeois 
movements, after an initially populist period. Liberte 7 ega/ite, 
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fratemhe applied only to the great and petite bourgeoisie of 
France, after a brief Jacobin interval (significantly, all bourgeois 
historians loathe and fear the proletarianism of the Terror), because, 
in the end, only the bourgeoisie had the lever - wealth and the 
tools of production - to assume leadership in a confrontation with 
the landowning feudal aristocracy. Although there was now some 
class mobility and a greater need of democratic slogans, the landless, 
unspecialized masses remained submerged. They could remain idle 
and starve. All the better. It reduced beggary and banditry. 
Isolated, they could be slaughtered and no one would care. 

History brings us to a pass in which (for a variety of reasons 
but principally because of the complexity of the productive pro- 
cesses, the fragmentation, specialization, and interlocking nature 
of the industrial society, and the importance of disciplined labour 
and huge consumer markets, relative to the profit system) the 
labouring masses assume political potency. Their new role in the 
industrial society - as producer, as distributor, as consumer - gives 
them a lever. If they withhold their work the economy collapses. 
If they cease to buy and to consume the same thing happens. If 
they are slaughtered there are worldwide repercussions, based, in 
the final analysis, on economic considerations. 

The modern industrial society cannot function, and its govern- 
ment cannot govern, except with popular participation and by 
popular consent. What is true of the industrial states is also true, 
with minor qualification, of the non -industrial states and colonies 
on which the former depend for the raw materials of their industry 
and, often, for their export markets. 

For the best of economic reasons, modern governments must 
seem to be popular. They must make great concessions to popular 
notions of what is democratic and just, or be replaced by regimes 
that will do so. The governments of the dominant industrial states 
themselves, even more than those they dominate, are strapped 
politically by this factor of the domestic 'image'. They must use 
the liberal rhetoric and also pay something in the way of social 
compromise - schools, hospitals, decent concern for the well- 
being of all but the most isolated poor - if they are to retain power 
and keep the people to their accustomed, profit-producing tasks. 

This fact makes such governments extremely vulnerable to a 
sort of war - guerrilla war with its psychological and economic 
weapons - that their predecessors could have ignored, had such a 
war been possible at all in the past. 

They are vulnerable because they must, at all cost, keep the 
economy functioning and showing a profit or providing the 
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materials and markets on which another, dominant economy 
depends. Again, they are vulnerable because they must maintain the 
appearance of normalcy; they can be embarrassed out of office. And 
they are triply vulnerable because they cannot be as ruthless as the 
situation demands. They cannot openly crush the opposition that 
embarrasses and harasses them. They must be wooers as well as 
doers. 

These are modern weaknesses. They invite a distinctly modern 
development to exploit them, and that development is modern 
guerrilla warfare. The weaknesses peculiar to the modem, bour- 
geois-democratic, capitalistic state (but shared in some measure by 
all modern states) make popular war possible, and give it its 
distinctive forms, which clearly cannot be imitated, except in the 
most superficial way, by the armies of the state itself. 

Fundamentally, the guerrilla's tactics and those of the counter- 
insurgent differ because their roles differ. They are dissimilar 
forces, fighting dissimilar wars, for disparate objectives. The 
counter-insurgent seeks a military solution: to wipe out the 
guerrillas. He is hampered by a political and economic impediment: 
he cannot wipe out the populace, or any significant sector of it. 
The guerrilla, for his part, wishes to wear down his military 
opponent and will employ suitable tactics to that end, but his 
primary objective is political. It is to feed and fan the fires of 
revolution by his struggle, to raise the entire population against 
the regime, to discredit it, isolate it, wreck its credit, undermine its 
economy, over-extend its resources, and cause its disintegration. 

Essentially, then, the guerilla fighter's war is political and social, 
his means are at least as political as they are military, his purpose 
is almost entirely so. Thus we may paraphrase Clausewitz: Guer- 
rilla war is the extension of politics by means of armed conflict* At a 
certain point in its development it becomes revolution itself- the 
dragon's teeth sprung to maturity. 

Guerrilla war — revolutionary war: the extension of politics by 
means of armed conflict. 

Until this much is properly understood by those who would 
oppose it, nothing else about it can be understood and no strategy 
or tactics devised to suppress it can prevail. 

If, on the other hand, this much is understood by those who 
lead it, then it can scarcely fail in any circumstance - for the war 
will not even begin until all the conditions of its success are present. 

Let us now begin to examine the mechanics of the revolutionary 
process called guerrilla warfare. 
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2 The war of the flea. Political and military 
objectives. Creating 'the climate of collapse*. 
Organization of insurgent forces. Guevara on 
guerrilla war: the base. 

The enemy advances, we retreat; the enemy camps, we harass; the 
enemy tires, we attack; the enemy retreats, we pursue. 

Selected Military Writings of Mao Tse~tung 

What Mao Tse-tung says of guerrilla tactics here is a key to 
communist thinking; it can be discerned in diplomacy as well as 
in war. The Soviet policy makers have mastered the Chinese lesson 
very well, and apply it to a wide variety of problems having nothing 
to do with guerrilla fighting. Berlin since the Second World War 
has been a prime example, and the establishment of Soviet missile 
bases in Cuba was another. 

But then, why not? The policy of hitting the enemy when he is 
weak, evading him when he is strong, taking the offensive when 
he falls back, circling around when he advances — all of this is only 
common sense. There is no great novelty in it, nor can the Marxist- 
Leninist camp claim any special credit for it. 

What is new - and Mao is the apostle and the long Chinese 
revolution the first proving ground - is the application of guerrilla 
activity, in a conscious and deliberate way, to specific political 
objectives, without immediate reference to the outcome of battles 
as such, provided only that the revolutionaries survive. 

Oddly enough, however, it is the non-communist Cubans radier 
than the Chinese who have provided the most clear-cut example of 
military activity producing political effects, in a war in which few 
of the battles would be described by military men as more than 
skirmishes, yet one in which the government came crashing down 
as surely as if an army had been destroyed on the battlefield. 

The explanation seems to baffle military men, yet it is simple 
enough. Guerrillas who know their trade and have popular 
support cannot be eliminated by the means available to most 
governments. And on the other hand, few governments can stand 
the political, psychological, and economic stresses of guerrilla war, 
no matter how strong they may be militarily. 

In general, all warfare involves the same basic problem: how to 
use one's strength to exploit the enemy's weaknesses and so to 
overcome him. In an internal war the government's strength is its 
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powerful army, its arsenal, and its wealth of material means. Its 
weaknesses are social, political, and economic in the sense that the 
economy, while an asset, is vulnerable from several points of view. 
It provides both military and psychological targets. 

Constitutional democracies, as I have already noted, are particu- 
larly exposed to the subversion that is the basic weapon of revolu- 
tionary war. The stratified class structure and the multi-party 
political systems of most such countries are sources of political 
and social dissension that can be exploited. Constitutional law is a 
further embarrassment, and sometimes may be a fatal impediment. 

Fulgencio Batista fell not because he was a dictator but because 
his situation in a country with democratic institutions - moreover, 
a country almost entirely dependent on the favour of the United 
States with its similar institutions and traditions - did not permit 
him to be dictator enough to resolve the contradictions that con- 
fronted him. His hands were tied by conventions he could not 
break without losing his foreign support. His use of counter- 
terrorism, that is, the illegal use of force, only increased his domes- 
tic opposition. Yet without it, he had no effective means to combat 
the disorder and subversion that threatened his regime. Similarly, 
the French in Indo-China were destroyed, in the final analysis, by 
the very ideas and institutions that they themselves had introduced. 
Franco, by way of contrast, probably stands because he has 
successfully stifled the very idea of political liberty in Spain, while 
putting enough bread on the table to satisfy the vocal majority. 

This is to speak of legalistic - that is, social and political - 
difficulties. 

On the military level, a regular army, under whatever political 
system, has disadvantages that are owing to the very size and 
complexity of the organization, and again to its defensive role, as 
the guardian of the national wealth and of the whole of the national 
territory. 

The guerrilla, for his part, finds his strength in his freedom 
from territorial commitments, his mobility, and his relationship to 
a discontented people, as the spokesman of their grievances, the 
armed vanguard, as Che Guevara puts it, of militant social protest. 

His weakness is merely - I use the word advisedly - a military 
weakness. He lacks the arms, and usually the manpower, to risk a 
military decision. 

In the circumstances it is obvious what the guerrilla's tactics 
must be. 

Politically, he must seek to aggravate such social and political 
dissension as exists and to raise the level of political consciousness 
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and of revolutionary will among the people. It will also be part of 
his design, as well as the natural consequence of his actions, to 
bring about an intensification of the political regression that 
already exists, so deepening popular opposition to the regime and 
hastening the process of its dissolution. 

Militarily, his tactics will be designed to wear the enemy down, 
by chipping away at the morale of the government troops and by 
inducing the maximum expenditure of funds, material, and man- 
power in the effort to suppress him. At the same time he will 
endeavour to build his own forces through the capture of govern- 
ment arms and by recruitment from an increasingly alienated 
populace, avoiding a military confrontation until the day - and it 
will come late - when an equalization of forces has been obtained. 

An army deals from strength, seeking out the enemy's weak- 
nesses in order to destroy him. The guerrilla is sometimes said to 
deal from weakness, but this is an absurdity. In fact, he exploits his 
own kind of strength, which lies in the extreme mobility of lightly 
armed forces without territorial or hardware investments, a 
bottomless well of manpower from which to recruit, and the fact 
that time - which is both money and political capital - works in 
his favour. 

Analogically, the guerrilla fights the war of the flea, and his 
military enemy suffers the dog's disadvantages: too much to 
defend; too small, ubiquitous, and agile an enemy to come to grips 
with. If the war continues long enough - this is the theory - the 
dog succumbs to exhaustion and anaemia without ever having 
found anything on which to close his jaws or to rake with his 
claws. 

But this may be to oversimplify for the sake of an analogy. In 
practice, the dog does not die of anaemia. He merely becomes 
too weakened - in military terms, over-extended; in political terms, 
too unpopular; in economic terms, too expensive - to defend him- 
self. At this point, the flea, having multiplied to a veritable plague 
of fleas through long series of small victories, each drawing its 
drop of blood, each claiming the reward of a few more captured 
weapons to arm yet a few more partisans, concentrates his forces 
for a decisive series of powerful blows. 

Time works for the guerrilla both in the field - where it costs 
the enemy a daily fortune to pursue him — and in the politico- 
economic arena. 

Almost all modern governments are highly conscious of what 
journalism calls * world opinion'. For sound reasons, mostly of an 
economic nature, they cannot afford to be condemned in the 
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United Nations, they do not like to be visited by Human Rights 
Commissions or Freedom of the Press Committees; their need of 
foreign investment, foreign loans, foreign markets, satisfactory 
trade relationships, and so on requires that they be members in 
more or less good standing of a larger community of interests. 
Often, too, they are members of military alliances. Consequently, 
they must maintain some appearance of stability, in order to assure 
the other members of the community or of the alliance that con- 
tracts will continue to be honoured, that treaties will be upheld, 
that loans will be repaid with interest, that investments will 
continue to produce profits and be safe. 

Protracted internal war threatens all of this, for no investor will 
wish to put his money where it is not safe and certain to produce 
a profit, no bank lends without guarantees, no ally wishes to treat 
with a government that is on the point of eviction. 

It follows that it must be the business of the guerrilla, and of 
his clandestine political organization in the cities, to destroy the 
stable image of the government, and so to deny it credits, to dry up 
its sources of revenue, and to create dissension within the fright- 
ened owning classes, within the government bureaucracy (whose 
payrolls will be pinched), and within the military itself. 

The outbreak of the insurgency is the first step - it is a body blow 
that in itself inflicts severe damage on the prestige of the regime. 
The survival of the guerrilla force over a period of time, demon- 
strating the impotence of the army, continues the process. As the 
guerrilla's support widens - and this will come automatically as 
the weakness of the government is revealed - political trouble is 
sure to follow, in the form of petitions, demonstrations, strikes. 
These in their turn will be followed by more serious developments 
— sabotage, terror, spreading insurrection. 

In such circumstances it will be a remarkable government that 
will not be driven to stern repressive measures - curfews, the sus- 
pension of civil liberties, a ban on popular assembly, illegal acts 
that can only deepen the popular opposition, creating a vicious 
circle of rebellion and repression until the economy is undermined, 
the social fabric torn beyond redemption, and the regime tottering 
on the verge of collapse. 

In the end, it will be a question whether the government falls 
before the military is destroyed in the field or whether the des- 
truction of the military brings about the final deposition of the 
political regime. The two processes are complementary. Social 
and political dissolution bleeds the military, and the protracted 
and futile campaign in the field contributes to the process of social 
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and political dissolution, creating what I have elsewhere called 'the 
climate of collapse'. 

This is the grand strategic objective of the guerrilla: to create 
the * climate of collapse*. It may be taken as the key to everything 
he does. 

Please note, I do not by any means wish to suggest that the train 
of events described above can be put into motion anywhere, at 
any time, by any agency, irrespective of objective and subjective 
conditions. Insurrections may be provoked or incited or may 
occur spontaneously as the expression of grievances or of frustrated 
aspirations or because of other factors: religious frenzy, blood 
feuds, mass hysteria induced by anything from a sports contest to 
a rape in Mississippi can lead to bloodshed and temporary anarchy. 
Guerrilla warfare does not necessarily follow. Insurrection is a 
phenomenon, revolution a process, which cannot begin until the 
historical stage has been set for it. 

Since guerrilla war is, in our definition, a revolutionary process, 
it can only come out of a revolutionary situation. For this reason, 
I am inclined to agree with Che Guevara when he writes in 
Guerrilla Warfare: 

Naturally, it is not to be thought that all conditions for revolution 
are going to be created through the impulse given to them by guerrilla 
activity. It must always be kept in mind that there is a necessary 
minimum without which the establishment and consolidation of the 
first centre [of rebellion] is not practicable. People must see clearly 
the futility of maintaining a fight for social goals within the framework 
of civil debate. When the forces of oppression come to maintain them- 
selves in power against established law, peace is considered already 
broken. 

In these conditions, popular discontent manifests itself in more 
active forms. An attitude of resistance crystallizes in an outbreak of 
fighting, provoked initially by the conduct of the authorities. 

Where a government has come into power through some form of 
popular vote, fraudulent or not, and maintains at least an appearance 
of constitutional legality, the guerrilla outbreak cannot be promoted, 
since the possibilities of peaceful struggle have not yet been ex- 
hausted. 

We have defined guerrilla war as the extension of politics by 
means of armed conflict. It follows that the extension cannot 
logically come until all acceptable peaceful solutions - appeals, 
legislative and judicial action, and the resources of the ballot box- 
have been proved worthless. Were it otherwise, there would be 
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no hope of enlisting the popular support essential to revolutionary 
activity. 

If people are to accept the risks and responsibilities of organized 
violence, they must believe first that there is no alternative; second, 
that the cause is compelling; third, that they have reasonable 
expectation of success. The last named is perhaps the most powerful 
of motives. 

Where the cause appears just, the situation is intolerable, and 
oppression past all appeal, the way to action is clear. 

Even then, however, much groundwork must be done before 
a guerrilla campaign will become feasible. 

The experiences of Algeria, of Cuba, and of other successful 
revolutions indicate that, in most circumstances, guerrillas require 
the active support of a political organization outside of their own 
ranks but dedicated to their cause, an urban arm of the revolution- 
ary movement that can provide assistance by means both legal and 
illicit, from placing bombs to defending accused revolutionaries in 
the courts of law (assuming that these still exist). 

Isolation, military and political, is the great enemy of guerrilla 
movements. It is the task of the urban organization to prevent 
this isolation, to provide diversions and provocations when 
needed, to maintain contact, to keep the world aware of a revolu- 
tion in progress even when there is no progress to report. 

Usually the revolutionary political organization will have two 
branches: one subterranean and illegal, the other visible and 
quasi-legitimate. 

On the one hand, there will be the activists- saboteurs, terrorists, 
arms runners, fabricators of explosive devices, operators of a 
clandestine press, distributors of political pamphlets, and couriers 
to carry messages from one guerrilla sector to another, using the 
towns as communications centres. 

On the other hand, there will be sympathizers and fellow 
travellers, those not really of the underground, operating for the 
most part within the law, but sustaining the efforts of the activists, 
and, of themselves, accomplishing far more important tasks. The 
visible organization will, of course, have invisible links with the 
revolutionary underground, and, through it, with the guerrillas in 
the countryside. But its real work will be to serve as a respectable 
facade for the revolution, a civilian front, or, as the Cubans called 
it, resistencia civica, made up of intellectuals, tradesmen, clerks, 
students, professionals, and the like - above all, of women - capable 
of promoting funds, circulating petitions, organizing boycotts, 
raising popular demonstrations, informing friendly journalists, 
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spreading rumours, and in every way conceivable waging a 
massive propaganda campaign aimed at two objectives: the 
strengthening and brightening of the rebel * image', and the 
discrediting of the regime. 
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3 Inception and evolution of an insurgency. 
Transition to civil war. Alternative solutions. 
The Cuban example. 



Let us say that a cause exists. Peaceful alternatives have been 
exhausted. The revolutionary organizations have come into being, 
perhaps only in skeletal form, but sufficient to the immediate need. 

Somewhere in the remotest province, which will be the most 
revolutionary because the most neglected and the most favourable 
to guerrilla action because the most primitive and inaccessible, 
insurrection breaks and spreads. 

A rebel band springs into existence, composed of armed civilians 
who call themselves patriots, and whom the government will call 
bandits or communists. 

A government arsenal is assaulted, a police post is burned, a radio 
station is briefly seized, and a proclamation is issued in the name 
of the revolution. The hour is at hand, the people are in arms, the 
tyrant (or puppet, or foreigner) must go. A blow has been struck 
for national liberation and the lines of battle are drawn. 

The aims and principles of the revolution are specified in ap- 
propriate rhetoric, with patriotic references and historical foot- 
notes. They are just aims, worthy principles. Who would pro- 
pound any others? They involve popular grievances, and they 
strike a popular response. 

The towns and the countryside are abuzz with rumours. Young 
men and boys who have longed for the day of decision hasten to 
consult one another as to the role that each can, or should, or will 
play in the conflict to come. Members of the opposition parties, 
who have heretofore confined their intransigence to the lecture 
platform and the writing of editorials, now must take a position. 
The blow that has been struck is a catalyst, deciding new align- 
ments and future attitudes. Who will join the rebels? Who will 
walk the neutral line, or abandon his principles and make common 
cause with the oppressor? 

Since it is not in the nature of governments to treat with armed 
civilians, the insurrection must be put down, order established, and 
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confidence restored. Already there are discreet questions being put 
by foreign embassies, and although these embassies want reassur- 
ance they are not above consulting with the political opposition; 
they may even establish an informal liaison with the rebels, both to 
gain intelligence and by way of insurance. Business leaders and 
banks, both foreign and domestic, will be close behind, and not 
always so discreet. The situation, if allowed to develop, is certain 
to attract foreign journalists, and the rebels, perhaps insignificant in 
themselves from the government's point of view, will then find 
the platform from which to amplify their cause - and the embarrass- 
ment of the regime - a thousandfold. 

The government is not concerned about the loss of a few police- 
men, or even an arsenal, but it is terrified of the attendant publicity, 
which casts doubts on its stability and thus on the future of the 
economy. Besides, who knows what other insurrections may not 
be brewing? 

Reassuring statements are issued, provincial garrisons are quietly 
reinforced. An expedition is sent, with as little fanfare as possible, 
to extirpate the bandits, root and branch. 

Now is the critical time for the revolution. If the insurrection 
has been well timed, the terrain well chosen, and the guerrilla 
leaders competent and determined, the military effort will fail. 
The experience of scores of guerrilla campaigns in the era since 
the Second World War - indeed, of the American Revolution and 
of the Peninsular War in Spain (1804-14) - shows that it is virtually 
impossible to stamp out guerrillas in rural areas where they have 
room to manoeuvre and to hide, assuming that they also have the 
support of the rural population. Conceivably it may be accom- 
plished by exterminating the rural population itself, but such 
Draconian methods failed even the Nazis in Eastern Europe, and 
not for scruples or lack of determination on their part. 

This is not to say that guerrillas can win battles. In the early 
stage of the insurgency they will have no business to seek battles 
and every reason to shun them. Rather, the rebel strategy will be: 

1. To attack only when assured of success by the overwhelming 
superiority of firepower, position, and the element of surprise, and 
only in pursuit of limited objectives, such as the capture of arms, 
or to create a diversion from some other action, or to avoid 
encirclement; 

2. To use the campaign as an educational tool and a propaganda 
weapon by disclosing the impotence of the enemy, showing that 
he can be defied with impunity; to proselytize among the rural 
population by identifying with its grievances and aspirations and 
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by putting the burden and the blame of bloodshed on the repressive 
government as the clear aggressor it will necessarily become in the 
course of the anti-guerrilla campaign. 

In the beginning, only small actions in isolated sectors will be 
possible. Later, as the guerrillas grow stronger, they will divide 
their forces, to take their revolutionary message into new areas, 
and to harass the army on a broader scale, forcing it to extend its 
lines so that its defences are weakened, and small units can be 
reduced, one at a time. 

Throughout the campaign to the final stage, the rebel strategy 
will be to avoid a military decision, until an equalization of forces 
has been reached, and the government army can be confronted on 
the battlefield with clear assurance of success. 

At the onset, defiance will be enough. The existence of insur- 
gency will in itself serve to discredit the government and so to 
advance the rebel cause. The difficulty will be to continue to make 
political capital of an uprising that can consist, initially, of only 
small actions. Just as the regime depends for its life on an appear- 
ance of stability and progress, so does the rebel leader depend on 
action as the means of asserting his intransigence and winning mass 
support. 

The guerrillas have struck their opening blow. The moment of 
hot pursuit dies, they must turn and strike again - at the vanguard 
of the expeditionary force or its outposts, at a supply column, at a 
depot where arms can be obtained. 

If their clandestine organization in the towns is up to it, there 
will now be incidents of terrorism or of industrial sabotage, to 
heighten the crisis. If there are atrocities in the way of reprisal on 
the part of the authorities, they must be well publicized. If there 
are martyrs, there must be big funerals, protests led by the mothers 
of the slain, outcries of popular indignation. Ideally there will be 
a general strike. With it will come further repression, a curfew, 
beatings, arrests, creating further alienation of the populace from 
the regime, perhaps creating new martyrs, new incidents. 

As it becomes clear that the government can no longer maintain 
order and cannot suppress the insurrection, the revolutionary tide 
begins to rise and swell. Students join the ranks of the under- 
ground. The working class and liberal middle-class elements of the 
towns — housewives, white-collar workers, the 'out' political 
factions, the economic nationalists, idealists of one sort or another, 
and the disaffected of all classes - join the popular protest against 
persecution and the loss of civil liberties. Hunted members of the 
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clandestine organization flee to the countryside to join the guer- 
rillas and peasants who have become the victims of a military 
campaign which is sure to claim innocent casualties, or who have 
fallen under suspicion for their association with the rebels, also 
swell the insurgent force. 

As it grows, it becomes capable of action over wider territory; 
even more important, it becomes capable of establishing guerrilla 
bases in areas which the military can no longer control. With the 
establishment of such bases come into being a rebel government 
and a guerrilla economy, capable of supporting the guerrilla 
fighters independently of raids and smuggled supplies from the 
towns. 

In a later phase, the base areas are expanded, continual pressure 
being maintained against the government forces on their peri- 
meters, until the guerrillas hold or operate freely in most of the 
rural territory of entire regions, confining the army, except for 
excursions which will grow shorter and more dangerous as time 
passes, to their fortified strong points in the towns. 

At this point, the conflict begins to resemble a civil war between 
territorial entities of the same nation, each with its separate econ- 
omy and government. There will, however, be significant differ- 
ences: i. The territory of the guerrillas will be rural and its econ- 
omy agricultural and primitive, while the economy of the enemy 
will be industrial - continuing to present targets for sabotage - and 
his territory increasingly restricted to urban areas; 2. The legiti- 
mate government will continue to suffer all the pangs and pres- 
sures, political, diplomatic, economic, of a regime confronted by 
open insurgency which it cannot suppress, while the rebels will 
only gain prestige and popular appeal by their successful insur- 
gency. 

We have been discussing characteristic developments in a rev- 
olutionary situation, from the start of an insurgency to the point 
at which a relative balance of forces is reached. The question 
remains as to what sort of decision will follow - military or political. 

In the smaller, semi-colonial countries with economies and to 
some extent governments dependent on richer and more powerful 
neighbours (Cuba is the revolutionary prototype), I am inclined to 
believe that the political decision, the easier and less costly of the 
alternatives, is almost always possible - barring outside inter- 
vention. 

The Cuban revolution provides an excellent example of the 
process that we have been discussing in hypothesis. 
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The stage had been set much as I have described it above. 

In December 1956, Fidel Castro and eighty-one armed followers 
disembarked from a leaking motor cruiser on the lonely shore of 
Cuba's easternmost province of Oriente, arriving from Mexico. 
In the month that followed, the force was reduced to a round 
dozen, most of the other men being killed or captured in a military 
ambush before they could make their way into the mountains. 

Castro's military activities during the next six months were 
minuscule. They consisted of small raids on isolated army posts 
(yet the first produced sufficient captured weapons to double the 
force, when recruits were found), sugar mills, and villages on the 
edge of the Sierra Maestra range. When I first met Castro in the 
Sierra in April 1957, he had perhaps one hundred followers. Half 
of these had arrived only two weeks before from Santiago, the 
provincial capital, where they had formed the bulk of his urban 
underground. 

The biggest single action of the fidelistas during this period was 
an attack on 28 May 1957, on the small military outpost of Ubero, 
manned by about seventy soldiers. Rebel losses came to eight dead; 
military losses were put at thirty. Other actions during the first 
year were on a similar scale, or smaller, and at no time during die 
entire insurrectionary period did battles involve more than a few 
hundred men on either side. In almost all cases of unprovoked 
attack, where there was no prior move by the Batista military, the 
rebel purpose was to capture weapons with which to arm more 
guerrillas. 

The scale of the action was miniature, yet propaganda victories 
came early and were international in their scope. One followed the 
other. The reports of the New York Times correspondent Herbert 
Matthews made Fidel Castro's name a household word in the 
United States; subsequent publicity carried it around the world. 

The effect, on the political and economic level, was to bring 
about an American arms embargo against the government of 
Fulgencio Batista, to discourage investment and restrict credits to 
such an extent as to put a severe strain on the regime, and to cause, 
gradually, a failure of nerve within the administration that spread 
to the military and made it practically impotent long before most 
of the troops had ever heard a rifle shot. 

The Batista regime was hopelessly corrupt and inefficient. When 
it fell, it appeared, superficially, to have fallen of its own weight 
and weakness. Foreign journalists covering the story could not 
quite believe that Castro's handful of bearded riflemen had had 
much to do with it, except on the propaganda level. 
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At first? Batista had been disdainful of what appeared to be a 
small band of political adventurers, almost completely isolated in 
the remote Sierra Maestra. After the first fitful attempts to flush 
the guerrillas out of the mountains, he was inclined to dismiss the 
danger, and to cede to Castro by default a territory so remote, 
inaccessible, thinly populated, and uneconomic as to be scarcely 
worth bothering about. Bandits had existed in the Sierra before; 
they had attracted little attention and had done no great harm. 
Doubtless Batista reasoned that the publicity would soon die away 
and that in due time the adventurers would be starved out of 
their sanctuary, or grow weary of a fruitless campaign and give 
it up. 

Later he was to feel that he had grossly underestimated the 
threat, and to see rebels everywhere — even where there were 
none. 

With a secure mountain base, Castro was able to recruit a strong 
irregular force, and to make what he had seem many times stronger 
than it actually was. Fast-moving guerrilla patrols, sometimes of 
only half a dozen men, managed to be everywhere at once. No 
army patrol was quite safe in the mountains; no outpost, sugar 
plantation, or village was safe in the foothills or within striking 
distance of them. 

When Castro grandiosely announced a * total war* in March of 
1958 and warned of 'columns' moving quickly north, east, and 
west towards key objectives in all parts of the island, the army 
reacted as to an invasion. It had no way of knowing that the 
* columns' consisted of fewer than two hundred men in all, or 
that a so-called * second front', announced at the same time, had 
been opened in northern Oriente by a force of no more than sixty- 
five guerrillas - their heaviest weapon a .30-calibre Browning 
automatic rifle. 

At the onset of the insurrection, Batista had sent five thousand 
soldiers to the Sierra Maestra to cordon off the area and eliminate 
the guerrillas. 

The Sierra runs more than one hundred miles east and west and 
is fifteen to twenty-five miles deep. Simple arithmetic shows how 
impossible was the task set for the army, given a trackless terrain 
of precipitous and thickly- wooded mountains. It would have been 
impossible with twice the number of troops. 

Aircraft were used against the guerrillas, but as Castro noted, 
the thick, wet woods blotted out the effects of high explosive 
bombs and napalm within twenty-five to fifty yards. There was 
little danger even had the bombardiers been accurate and the 
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location of the guerrillas known — and neither of these 'ifs' ever 
prevailed. The only damage done by the aircraft was to the thatched 
bokios of the mountain dwellers, living in cultivated clearings. 

The Sierra quickly became the first territorio libre of the revolu- 
tion, and the first year was devoted by the free-ranging guerrillas 
to building a rear-base economy - small shops for the fabrication 
of uniforms and equipment, for making crude explosive devices and 
for repairing arms, for canning foodstuffs, and so on — and proselyt- 
izing the inhabitants of the zone. 

The harassment of the outlying districts and the interception of 
army patrols were undertaken as a matter of course. It was relatively 
easy because of the superior military intelligence of the guerrillas - 
thanks to the co-operation of the guajiros. Seldom was a military 
patrol able to come within even a few miles of the fidelista force 
without the guerrillas becoming aware of it. 

One of Castro's first acts on entering the Sierra had been to 
execute two bandits, accused of rape and murder, so dramatically 
establishing a revolutionary government with a code of law, which 
could be looked to as a stabilizing force in an area long neglected 
by the Havana government. 

The next step, important in winning a following politically and 
recruiting militarily, was to promulgate an agrarian reform la # w 
that conferred title on hundreds of small tenants, sharecroppers, 
and squatters, who were told that they now owned the land they 
tilled. 

Similar tactics were followed in the more densely populated, rich 
coffee-growing uplands of the so-called Segundo Frente, Frank 
Pais, opened by Raul Castro. A code of law was imposed, taxes 
were collected, and certain benefits - schools, hospitals - were 
conferred in return. Supplies were scrupulously paid for - in cash. 
The villagers were treated much as they would have been treated 
by any ordinary government - except that political indoctrination 
was more intense and more was demanded of them, in the way of 
identification with the revolution and adherence to its goals. 

The few rural guard posts in the area were quickly eliminated. 
Since they consisted of no more than a few men at each post, they 
presented no obstacle for even so small an 'army* as that of Raul 
Castro, with sixty-five men, all of whom could be concentrated 
on a single objective at a time. 

Army columns sent into the area were ambushed as they entered, 
and then, after brief resistance, allowed to pass. As they returned, 
they were likely to be ambushed again at other points - and again 
permitted to pass. 
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If pursued, the guerrillas simply withdrew into the wooded hills, 
dispersed, and regrouped elsewhere. When the zone was clear, 
they returned to the villages. After a few weeks of this futile 
exercise, the army ceased to send patrols, and contented itself with 
strengthening the garrisons in the towns on the outskirts of the 
free territory. But as the rebel force grew from internal recruitment 
and its economy prospered, these garrisons, too, became unsafe, 
and had to be reduced in number for reasons of security. 

In terms both of expense and of military manpower, it became 
simply uneconomical for the government to attempt to hold dozens 
of tiny villages and farms and to police an area several thousand 
square miles in extent; and so the military excursions ceased and 
the villages were abandoned to the rebels, the military having the 
larger towns and the uneasy provincial capital to defend. In this 
manner, the liberated territory was gradually extended. At its 
expanding periphery, a no-man's-land was created, visited by both 
rebels and Batista troops but held by neither. Slowly, bits of this 
neutral strip were also nibbled away, as not worth righting for, and 
the free zone continued to grow. 

Within three months, the army found itself unable to protect 
the big American nickel and cobalt mines on Oriente's northern 
coast, except in daylight. For reasons of political expedience, these 
were permitted to continue in operation. But the rebels helped 
themselves to such motor transport as they were able to use - 
several dozen jeeps and trucks from the mines — and earthmoving 
equipment for building new roads and improving those that 
existed. 

A rebel guard post was actually established within a few yards 
of the entrance to the great United States naval base at Guantanamo 
Bay. When the Americans were found to be fuelling Batista's 
military aircraft on one occasion and supplying the air force with 
rockets on another - this after an arms embargo had been declared 
by the United States - Raul Castro's guerrillas promptly kidnapped 
fifty-odd American sailors and marines on an outing, along with 
their excursion bus, and simultaneously swooped down on the 
mining communities and a United Fruit Company experimental 
station to seize half a dozen executives and engineers as hostages. 

The resultant embarrassment to Batista was great. It effectively 
demonstrated, to a world largely unaware of the dimensions of the 
guerrilla campaign in remote Oriente, that the dictator no longer 
had control of a considerable part of his country. 

That the great United States itself could be defied by a few 
hundred Cuban guerrillas was a further political lesson - and a 
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powerful one. It naturally increased pressure on Batista to 'do 
something*. In the circumstances, it is hard to see what he could 
have done. Short of exterminating his own people and burning 
their villages, he was helpless. In the extremity of the final months, 
a few military commanders in the field, subsequently executed as 
war criminals, began to wage such a scorched earth campaign. But 
by then it was far too late. 

The rebels had built a strong force and a viable economy in 
secure rear-base areas. In northern Oriente, they had control of the 
entire national coffee crop, worth some sixty million dollars; since 
the government had to have it and could not get it in any other 
way, it was allowed to come to market, and was duly taxed by the 
guerrillas. 

Other farm produce was also marketed. In addition to the 
revenue it brought, it provided the guerrillas, in exchange, with 
supplies which they were unable to obtain within the liberated 
territory. The government needed the crops for the sake of its 
own economy; it was also in the position of having to maintain 
an appearance of normality, a pretence of business-as-usual 
(venality also played a part), and for these reasons tolerated a 
commerce that nourished the rebellion. 

Guerrilla action continued, slow, sporadic, and small-scale, often 
serving merely as a distraction while the rebel build-up within the 
free zones continued, yet always having definite objectives: the 
gradual extension of the territorio libre^ the capture of arms, the 
training of new recruits. 

A similar process had been going on in the middle of the island, 
in the mountains of the Escambray in Las Villas Province, on a 
smaller scale. In the late summer of 1958, two columns from the 
Sierra Maestra, having taken part in the defeat and capture of a 
regiment-sized expedition sent into the mountains in June, left the 
Sierra to join the rebels in the Escambray, arriving in early Sep- 
tember. 

The campaign gradually intensified on both fronts. Guerrilla 
patrols began to interdict the main roads and the national highway, 
railroad bridges were destroyed, traffic in the country was brought 
to a virtual standstill, except for the movement of large military 
convoys; then these, too, began to come under fire. 

What had been a few small bands of guerrillas became a swarm. 
Sabotage and terrorism were stepped up in the towns. On occasion, 
rebel jeep patrols drove boldly into cities to reconnoitre the 
suburban areas. Small towns along the national highway were 
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isolated and their garrisons reduced. Santiago was cut off. In mid- 
island, an armoured train carrying troops to defend the city of 
Santa Clara was derailed and set afire, and its military passengers 
captured, along with a huge supply of arms, enough to supply all 
of the young volunteers in the city. 

The demoralized Batista soldiers, restricted first to the towns 
and then to their own fortified barracks, found no military profit 
in venturing out; since the guerrillas would not stand and fight, 
unless assured of overwhelming odds. On the other hand, the 
troops risked ambush and capture or death whenever they travelled 
in less than company or even battalion strength. Slowly, lacking 
unified leadership, their communications destroyed, they allowed 
themselves to be sequestered. When the hour of decision came, 
most of them were on guard within their own isolated fortresses, 
controlling not even the towns they were supposed to defend. 

The army general staff and the government, meanwhile, had 
been shattered by a general crisis of nerves, with no member of the 
establishment able to trust another and each preparing to sell out 
or get out at the first sign of the regime's collapse. The loss of 
confidence in Batista had proceeded to such an extent that the 
ambassador of the all-powerful United States, on whom the Cuban 
economy depended and whose puppet the government was for all 
practical purposes, was in the process of negotiating with the 
political opposition, seeking a conservative alternative to Batista, 
when the latter precipitately fled the country, along with his 
generals and the ranking members of his government. 

To summarize the Cuban revolution in this way is to neglect the 
part played by the urban underground and the civic resistance 
movement - both of which contributed much, in the way of strikes, 
demonstrations, sabotage, and propaganda work, to undermine the 
morale of the government and to destroy the prestige without 
which it could no longer direct the economy nor continue to exist. 

Yet in the final analysis, it was the guerrillas, waging a war of 
attrition, slowly nibbling away the rural areas, gradually expanding 
the free territories and building a military force with captured arms 
while strangling the army in its barracks, whose action was 
decisive. 

Virtually all of the weapons to arm some fifteen hundred men, 
save a few hundred small arms smuggled in from the United 
States, were captured from Batista's troops, a few dozen or at most 
a hundred at a time. The fall of the Oriente capital of Santiago 
put tanks and artillery into the hands of the rebels. Further 
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surrenders in Las Villas gave them the means to confront any re- 
maining army regiments that might have been disposed to fight. 

But by that time, Batista had already fled, a general strike had 
put Havana in insurgent hands, the principal garrison at Camp 
Columbia, outside the capital, had surrendered without firing a 
shot, the navy had rebelled, and the war was over. 
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4 Protracted war. Popular forces versus 
regular armies. The guerrilla as missionary. 
Mao Tse-tung on the war of the flea. The 
lessons of China. 



Revolutionary wars are generally, of necessity, wars of long 
duration. The seeds of revolution are slow to germinate; the 
roots and tendrils spread out silently underground long before 
there is any sign of sprout or bud. Then suddenly one day, like 
new wheat springing up in a cultivated field, there is a blaze 
of colour, an overnight growth: the rebels are there and every- 
where. 

It is customary to speak of guerrilla wars as wars of attrition. 
The phrase is not perfectly accurate. Guerrilla warfare is not so 
much abrasive as subversive. It is a growth that penetrates the 
crevices of a rotting structure and one day bursts it asunder. 

Yet attrition does, after all, play a great part. In the political 
sphere, the government is subjected to a constant, wearing pressure 
that comes from the great expense and anxiety of the anti-guerrilla 
campaign and from the constant cry of the opposition, the banks, 
the business community: When will it all end? What are you doing 
about it? 

Economic attrition has already been discussed. Sabotage is one 
aspect of it. The loss of credit and investment suffered by a country 
engaged in civil war is the other, far more important, aspect. No 
small nation, and few great ones, can stand the deprivation in- 
definitely. Yet the painful fact is that the guerrillas, for their part, 
can carry on indefinitely. 

Having no vested interest, no political opposition within their 
own ranks, no economic problems other than those that can be 
solved by extending the war and capturing what they need, the 
insurgents have nothing to lose and everything to gain by continu- 
ing the struggle. And, on the other hand, they have nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by giving up. In fact, once the banner 
of rebellion has been raised and blood has been shed, it is no easy 
matter to give up. The rebels begin to fight for whatever reason: 
they continue because they must. 
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They fight, then, in order to survive. Given their inferiority of 
resources, they can survive only by avoiding direct confrontation 
with a superior enemy; that is, battle on the enemy's terms. 
Guerrilla strategy is dictated from the start by this consideration. 
The result - if the guerrillas are to be successful and to avoid 
extermination - is a protracted war. The conflict must continue 
until the movement has recruited and trained enough men, and 
come into possession of enough arms, to build a revolutionary army 
capable of defeating the regular army in open battle. 

Failing this, it must continue until political developments 
resulting from the campaign have brought about the desired end: 
the rising of the masses of the people and the overthrow or abdi- 
cation of the discredited government. 

In Cuba, the Batista regime collapsed before the military con- 
frontation had fully developed. The army, lacking leadership, its 
general staff gone, found no reason to continue the struggle, and 
surrendered. A general strike in Havana - in other words, a rising 
of the people - was sufficient to make it clear to the military that 
there would be no further purpose in fighting; Batista had fled and 
his designated heirs could not be forced on the rebellious country. 
Nothing but a revolutionary government would be accepted. 

Cuba is a prototype. It is typical of the dependent, semi-colonial 
countries in which revolution can be attained without the bloody 
necessity of full-scale war. In such countries, it will be sufficient, 
barring intervention by the dominating colonial power, to create 
by guerrilla warfare the conditions in which a discredited govern- 
ment (discredited because it can no longer keep order and assure 
a profit to the country's proprietors) falls from lack of support, 
and the revolutionaries rush in to fill the political vacuum. 

All of the Central American dependencies of the United States 
and most of the South American republics, economic and political 
satellites of the United States, are in the same category as Cuba. 
Their governments can see the handwriting on the Cuban wall; so 
can Washington. Hence the almost hysterical efforts since 1959 to 
isolate Cuba, to keep the infection from spreading. If it does 
spread, and there is evidence that this has already happened to 
some extent, they may be expected to go the way of Cuba. How- 
ever, to say so is to assume that the United States will not intervene 
militarily. Intervention would create an entirely new picture; one 
could expect to see Indo- China re-created in Latin America. And 
revolutionary short-cuts, d la Cuba, would be out. 

The remaining colonies of the European powers are in another 
category. Here, too, a political solution can obviate the necessity of 
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a military showdown. Yet in the case of the actual colonies, it will 
not be a matter of discrediting the colonial power or its govern- 
ment, but simply of taking the profit and prestige out of colonial- 
ism. Cyprus provides a good example of an insurgency that was 
successful simply because terror, sabotage, and constant disorder 
made the island too unprofitable and politically embarrassing for 
the British to remain. They got out, finally, not because they were 
forced out, but because there was no longer any compelling reason 
to remain (and there were many good reasons for withdrawing). 

In a third category are those revolutionary wars that must be 
won, at last, on the battlefield. China is the classic example, the 
laboratory in which principles were evolved that are still being 
proven today, in all the backward areas of the world. 

Popular revolutionary forces can defeat regular armies. This is 
the fundamental lesson of China. Popular forces, to put the matter 
more precisely, can become armies, making the transition from 
guerrilla activity to mobile warfare, that will be superior on their 
own ground to regular troops equipped with all of the heavy 
weapons produced by modern industry. 

How can a nation that is not industrialized defeat one that is? 
This, says former Deputy Assistant Secretary of State E. L. 
Katzenbach, Jr., is the problem that confronted Mao Tse-tung.* 
The answer, which applies to insurgency anywhere, as against the 
mechanized army, is guerrilla warfare. 

As Katzenbach sees it, Mao's approach to the theory of war as 
applied to his own peculiar situation - that of China - was simply 
to shift the emphasis customarily given to the fundamental com- 
ponents of previous military doctrine. Where the industrial nations 
stressed such tangible military factors as arms, logistics, and man- 
power, says Katzenbach, Mao looked to the ^tangibles: time, space, 
and will. 

Lacking the arms with which to confront well-equipped armies 
in the field, Mao avoided battle by surrendering territory. In so 
doing, Katzenbach writes, he traded space for time, and used the 
time to produce will: the psychological capacity of the Chinese 
people to resist defeat. 

This is the essence of guerrilla warfare. 

Although Mao never stated it quite this way [writes Katzenbach], 
the basic premise of his theory is that political mobilization may be 
substituted for industrial mobilization with a successful military 

* E. L. Katzenbach, Jr., *Time, Space, and Will: The Politico-Military Views 
of Mao Tse-tung', in The Guerrilla - and How to Fight Him. Ed. Col. T. N. 
Greene, Praeger: Pall Mall Press. 
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outcome. That is to say, his fundamental belief is that only those who 
will admit defeat can be defeated. So if the totality of a population can 
be made to resist surrender, this resistance can be turned into a war of 
attrition which will eventually and inevitably be victorious. 

The context brings to mind the well-known quotation from Mao: 
'With the common people of the whole country mobilized, we 
shall create a vast sea of humanity and drown the enemy in it.' 

As for the time factor, Katzenbach observes: 

Mao holds that military salvation stems from political conversion. 
But, note: Conversion takes time. 

So Mao's military problem was how to organize space so that it 
could be made to yield time. His political problem was how to organize 
time so that it could be made to yield will, that quality which makes 
willingness to sacrifice the order of the day, and the ability to bear 
suffering cheerfully the highest virtue. So Mao's real military problem 
was not that of getting the war over with, the question to which 
Western military thinkers have directed the greater part of their 
attention, but that of keeping it going. 

Mao's problem, then: how to avoid a military decision. His 
answer: hit and run, fight and live to fight another day, give way 
before the determined advance of the enemy, and, like the sea, 
close in again as the enemy passes. The formula, space for time, is 
well conceived. But in his Selected Military Writings, Mao makes 
it clear that nothing is gained unless the time is used to produce 
political results, by raising the revolutionary consciousness, the 
will of the masses: 

When the Red Army fights, it fights not merely for the sake of 
fighting, but to agitate the masses, to organize them, and to help them 
establish revolutionary political power; apart from such objectives, 
fighting loses its meaning and the Red Army the reason for its existence. 

Mao believes that revolutionary war itself is the university in 
which guerrilla fighters are schooled, and that war develops its 
own lessons and principles: 

Our chief method is to learn warfare through warfare. A person 
who has had no opportunity to go to school can leam warfare - he 
can learn through fighting in war. A revolutionary war is a mass 
undertaking; it is often not a matter of first learning and then doing, 
but of doing and then learning, for doing itself is learning. There is a 
gap between the ordinary civilian and the soldier, but it is no Great 
Wall, and it can be quickly closed, and the way to close it is to take 
part in revolution, in war. 
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Political mobilization - raising the level of political consciousness 
of the people and involving them actively in the revolutionary 
struggle - is the first task of the guerrillas; and it is the nature of 
this effort, which necessarily takes time, that accounts for the 
protracted character of revolutionary war. The study of Mao, 
however, discloses something more: 

Time is required, not alone for political mobilisation, but to allow 
the inherent weaknesses of the enemy to develop under the stress of 
war. 

Mao makes this point more than once in his military writings, in 
several different contexts. In the Sino-Japanese war, for example, 
Japan, an industrial power, had the great advantage of a superior 
war machine, capable of striking devastating blows at the poorly 
armed troops of semi-feudal, semi-colonial, unindustrial China. 
Yet such an advantage, unless immediately decisive, could not 
compensate for defects that would become apparent in prolonged 
conflict. 

The first of these was that Japan, while powerful militarily, 
lacked the base in natural resources and manpower to sustain her 
war machine, far from home and in a vast, populous country over 
a long period of time. Indeed, the war had been started to compen- 
sate for the defect, but extended through conquest Japan's paucity 
of material resources. In so far as this was true, war was an act of 
desperation, and a contradiction, putting the cart before the horse. 
For, what would happen if the war was not won quickly and the 
new wealth quickly absorbed and exploited? 

Japan was seeking, of necessity, a war of quick decision. The 
correct military response was to deny it, by avoiding a military 
confrontation and fighting along the lines of guerrilla and mobile 
warfare, trading the vast space of China for the time necessary 
1. to let the inherent weaknesses of Japan develop and show them- 
selves under the stresses of a protracted war; 2. to build Chinese 
resistance forces to the strength and degree of organization needed 
to confront the gradually weakened Japanese war machine. 

As Mao analysed the situation: 

. . . Japan's war is conducted on the basis of her great military, 
economic and political-organizational power, but at the same time it 
rests on an inadequate natural endowment. Japan's military, economic 
and political-organizational power is great but quantitatively inade- 
quate. Japan is a comparatively small country, deficient in manpower 
and in military, financial and material resources, and she cannot stand 
a prolonged war. Japan's rulers are endeavouring to resolve this 
difficulty through war, but again they will get the very reverse of 
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what they desire; that is to say, the war they have launched to resolve 
this difficulty will end in adding to it and even in exhausting Japan's 
original resources. 

Other defects were apparent: 

. . . the internal and external contradictions of Japanese imperialism 
have driven it not only to embark on an adventurist war unparalleled 
in scale, but also to approach its final collapse. In terms of development, 
Japan is no longer a thriving country; the war will not lead to the 
prosperity sought by her ruling classes, but to the very reverse, the 
doom of Japanese imperialism. This is what we mean by the retrogres- 
sive nature of Japan's war. It is this reactionary quality, coupled with 
the military-feudal character of Japanese imperialism, that gives rise to 
the peculiar barbarity of Japan's war. All of which will arouse to the 
utmost the class antagonisms within Japan, the antagonism between 
the Japanese and the Chinese nations, and the antagonism between 
Japan and most other countries of the world. 

. . . while Japan can get international support from the Fascist 
countries, the international opposition she is bound to encounter will 
be greater than her international support. This opposition will gradu- 
ally grow and eventually will not only cancel out support but even 
bear down on Japan herself. . . . To sum up, Japan's advantage lies in 
her great capacity to wage war, and her disadvantages lie in the reaction- 
ary and barbarous nature of her war, in the inadequacy of her man- 
power and material resources, and in her meagre international support. 

Against the Japanese war-making capacity were pitted the Chinese 
advantages of space, time, and will. The long struggle for national 
liberation, as Mao notes, had tempered the Chinese people; social 
and political gains had created a will that was capable of great 
sacrifice and resistance over long periods of time; and, 'Again by 
contrast with Japan, China is a very big country with vast territory, 
rich resources, a large population, and plenty of soldiers and is 
capable of sustaining a long war/ 

Space in which to manoeuvre, abundant manpower, strong 
international support, and the Chinese will to resist aggression - 
these were China's advantages. They were also the reasons for 
avoiding a quick decision in favour of a protracted war, one in 
which Japan's single advantage, superior arms, and organization, 
would be worn away. 

... it can be seen that Japan has great military, economic, and 
political-organizational power, but that her war is reactionary and 
barbarous, her manpower and material resources are inadequate, and 
she is in an unfavourable position internationally. China, on the 
contrary, has less military, economic, and political-organizational 
power, but she is in her era of progress, her war is progressive and 
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just, she is moreover a big country, a feet which enables her to sustain 
a protracted war, and she will be supported by most countries. The 
above are the basic, mutually contradictory characteristics of the 
Sino- Japanese War. They have determined and are determining the 
protracted character of the war and the fact that the final victory will 
go to China and not to Japan. The war is a contest between these 
characteristics. They will change in the course of the war, each accord- 
ing to its own nature; and from this everything else will follow. 

Similar considerations determined the protracted character of the 
struggle against the warlords and later the Kuomintang during 
China's long civil war. In analysing the Chinese situation, Mao 
notes the contradictions and conflicts of interest that arise on several 
planes: for example, between the various imperialist powers seeking 
dominance in China, within the Chinese ruling classes, and between 
the ruling classes on the one hand and the broad masses of the 
people on the other. 

1. Conflict among the warlords and against the Nationalist 
government creates a heavier burden of taxation. 

2. Heavier taxation causes the landlord class to exact more 
exorbitant rents from the peasants and increases the hatred of the 
latter for the landlords. 

3. The backward condition of Chinese industry, as related to 
foreign industry and foreign concessions in China, causes a more 
vicious exploitation of Chinese labour and drives the wedge 
deeper between the workers and the Chinese bourgeoisie. 

4. 'Because of the pressure of foreign goods, the exhaustion of 
the purchasing power of the workers and the peasant masses, and 
the increase in government taxation, more and more dealers in 
Chinese-made goods and independent producers are being driven 
to bankruptcy. Because the reactionary government, though short 
of provisions and funds, endlessly expands its armies and thus 
constantly expands the warfare, the masses of the soldiers are in a 
constant state of privation. Because of the growth in government 
taxation, the rise in rent and interest demanded by the landlord 
and the spread of the disasters of war, there are famine and banditry 
everywhere and the peasant masses and the urban poor can hardly 
keep alive. Because the schools have no money, many students 
fear that their education may be interrupted; because production 
is backward, many graduates have no hope of employment.' 

Mao's conclusion: 

Once we understand all these contradictions, we shall see in what a 
desperate situation, in what a chaotic state, China finds herself. We 
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shall also see that the high tide of revolution against the imperialists, 
the warlords and the landlords is inevitable, and will come very soon. 
AH China is littered with dry faggots which will soon be aflame. The 
saying, 'A single spark can start a prairie fire' is an apt description of 
how the current situation will develop. We need only look at the strikes 
by the workers, the uprisings by the peasants, the mutinies of soldiers 
and the strikes of students which are developing to see that it cannot 
be long before a 'spark* kindles 'a prairie fire'. 

In his theory of guerrilla warfare, whether against domestic or 
foreign enemies, Mao distinguishes carefully the various phases of 
development of the campaign, laying particular emphasis on the 
first phase, which he calls the period of the strategic defensive. 

In the beginning - and the first phase may last for many months 
- territory is nothing, attrition is everything. The enemy is 
permitted, even encouraged to expand where he will. The guer- 
rillas give ground, conducting only harassing action, circling 
around, fighting always in the enemy's rear areas and presenting 
no continuous front for the foe to smash. 

The enemy is engaged, during this period, in a strategic offen- 
sive, with the object of wiping out the guerrillas. On his part, the 
action is characterized by a series of 'encirclement and suppression * 
campaigns (compare the so-called 1 clear and hold' efforts in South 
Vietnam today, under American leadership) during which the 
effort is made to occupy territory and to rid it of guerrilla infesta- 
tion, piecemeal. 

The contradiction implicit in this effort is that it converts 
increasingly large parts of the national territory into government 
'rear areas' where guerrilla operations work best. The repressive 
forces succeed in encircling areas of guerrilla activity - no one stops 
them - but in the process they themselves become encircled by 
guerrillas, and while the guerrillas can almost always slip out of 
any given encirclement, by dispersion and exfiltration, how can the 
army slip out? Where is the front? It does not exist. Movements of 
men and material become progressively greater and more expen- 
sive; the lines of supply and communication become ever longer, 
more attenuated, and more vulnerable to guerrilla attack. In effect, 
the army, in occupying broad expanses of rural territory, abets the 
guerrillas by providing them with broader and easier targets and 
more accessible sources of arms and ammunition. 

The guerrilla strategy remains constant during this period, 
although tactics vary with the situation. The strategy is to force 
the enemy to spread himself as thin as possible, by harassing him all 
along the line, wherever he is weak, and then to concentrate all 
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available guerrilla strength to annihilate — never merely to rout — 
inferior enemy units, one at a time. 

'Ours are guerrilla tactics/ [writes Mao.] 'They consist mainly of 
the following points: 

'Divide our forces to arouse the masses, concentrate our forces to 
deal with the enemy. 

'The enemy advances, we retreat; the enemy camps, we harass; the 
enemy tires, we attack; the enemy retreats, we pursue. 

'To extend stable base areas, employ the policy of advancing in 
waves; when pursued by a powerful enemy, employ the policy of 
circling around. 

'Arouse the greatest numbers of the masses in the shortest time by 
tlie best possible methods. 

'These tactics are just like casting a net; at any moment we should 
be able to cast it or draw it in. We cast it wide to win over the masses 
and draw it in to deal with the enemy.' 

In areas where little opposition is met, the net is cast. The guerrillas 
disperse, to carry on the work of political indoctrination, to 
strengthen the internal economy of the revolutionary movement, 
to establish rear-base areas - bases which, it should be noted, can 
be expanded or contracted, or even abandoned, on short notice. 

Where opposition is strong, the net is drawn in. The guerrillas 
are able to concentrate heavy forces - Mao recommends two, or 
four, or even six times the enemy strength - against a single enemy 
weak point. 

Battles are not prolonged. On the contrary, it is Mao who has 
invented the 'five-minute attack'; it consists of a sudden onslaught, 
a brief and furious interval of fighting, and then the assault is 
broken off as suddenly as it began and the guerrillas rapidly retire, 
having inflicted as many casualties and taken as many arms as 
possible during the stated time but not lingering even a minute for 
more. Mao stresses the battle of quick decision - the very opposite 
of Western military strategy. Where the army backed by heavy 
industry is able to make a long-drawn technological contest of 
each battle, relying on superiority of equipment and logistics to 
tell in the end, the guerrillas must rely on speed, superior position, 
and locally superior manpower, and must break off the engagement 
before the superiority of heavy weapons can take its toll. 

As we have remarked before, the guerrilla fights the war of the 
flea. The flea bites, hops, and bites again, nimbly avoiding the foot 
that would crush him. He does not seek to kill his enemy at a blow, 
but to bleed him and feed on him, to plague and bedevil him, to 
keep him from resting and to destroy his nerve and his morale. All 
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of this requires time. Still more time is required to breed more fleas. 
What starts as a local infestation must become an epidemic, as one 
by one the areas of resistance link up, like spreading ink spots on 
a blotter. 

In the second phase of the campaign, the period of equilibrium, 
a stalemate sets in. The government finds it cannot destroy the 
guerrillas; for the moment it can only seek to contain them, while 
preparing new offensives for the future. The guerrillas cannot 
destroy the army. They continue to harass it, taking advantage of 
lulls in the conflict to expand the revolutionary base areas, nibbling 
away at the fringe of no-man's-land that surrounds each liberated 
zone, improving the internal economy of crops, workshops, arms 
repair depots, and using the time to agitate the people, to forward 
the war of propaganda, and to sharpen the internal conflicts that 
shake the enemy camp as the long, expensive anti-guerrilla cam- 
paign bogs down and the end appears hopelessly far away. 

The third stage, that of the revolutionary strategic offensive, or 
general offensive, begins when the opposing forces of the govern- 
ment and those of the guerrillas have reached a balance, and the 
insurgents seize the military initiative, now no longer as pure 
guerrillas, but as mobile columns up to divisional strength, 
capable of confronting and destroying the army in open battle. 

Where the insurgents formerly gave way at the approach of the 
enemy, or depended on hit-and-run ambushes, they will now give 
battle, using small units, to pin down the main forces of the govern- 
ment while their regular troops are thrown — always in superior 
numbers - into concentrated attacks on the most vulnerable 
objectives along the enemy's attenuated lines of support or weakest 
points of concentration. 

When encircled, the rebels, instead of dispersing and exfiltrating 
under cover of darkness, as before, will concentrate and make a 
powerful breakthrough at a chosen point in the enemy's lines - 
again, perhaps, using secondary troops to pin down the army in 
other areas. 

Gradually, sometimes using guerrilla tactics, at other times 
concentrating for powerful strategic blows, the rebels will succeed 
in cutting the enemy's main lines of communication and isolating 
segments of the enemy's forces, which can be destroyed one at a 
time. The insurgents will themselves begin to hold territory, first 
expanding their rural bases until they have blotted up most of the 
countryside, making it untenable for the enemy, then seizing the 
villages and the larger towns, driving the army back into its urban 
strong points, which, once isolated, can be reduced piecemeal. 
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As the strong points are reduced and the army's manpower is 
whittled down, with big units captured or annihilated and others 
defecting (as may be expected if they are native troops), the rebels 
will come into possession of heavy weapons - tanks, artillery - 
which can be used to reduce even larger strong points, until at 
last a siege of the cities, aided by popular uprisings, brings the war 
to its successful termination in the destruction or surrender of the 
army and the collapse of the government. 

A principle can be observed throughout this entire process: the 
more the enemy holds, the more he has to defend and the broader 
the insurgent target area. Yet on the other hand, the more the 
insurgent fights and wins, the more he has with which to fight and 
to win - in arms, in manpower, in material resources. Thus the 
objectives of the government and of the insurgent must be diamet- 
rically opposed. The army seeks to end the war as quickly as 
possible, in order to minimize its losses; the insurgent seeks to 
prolong it, since he has everything to gain by it. 

It is clear that the guerrilla objectives cannot be accomplished 
overnight, or even within any predictable period. It is a basic 
premise of Mao's theory that the phases of the campaign will 
overlap, that on many occasions setbacks will occur, mobile units 
may have to be dispersed, again to become guerrilla bands, the 
third phase may slip back into the second, territory that has been 
won may be surrendered, and may change hands many times before 
it can finally be consolidated as part of the spreading Red territory. 

On a map, the areas of guerrilla activity will appear as tiny ink 
spots. Gradually they will become splotches, and the splotches will 
grow larger until they finally run together into solid red, spreading 
over the entire national territory. But note: the colouration will 
progress, not from east to west or north to south, but from the 
outside in, from the mountains and the jungles to the cultivated 
rural areas, then to the villages within those areas, then to the 
towns, and along the national highways, and only in the final 
struggle to the diminishing pin-pricks of the cities. 

The principles of the operation may be observed in the com- 
munist war on Chiang Kai-shek's Nationalist troops in the period 
immediately following the Second World War. Analysing a 
campaign of seventeen months duration in 1946-75 during which 
640,000 Nationalist troops were killed or wounded and 1,050,000 
were captured, Mao lists the following points of insurgent strategy: 

1. Attack dispersed, isolated enemy forces first; attack concentrated, 
strong forces later. 
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2. Take small and medium cities and extensive rural areas first; take 
big cities later. 

3. Make wiping out the enemy's effective strength our main objec- 
tive; do not make holding or seizing a city or place our main objective. 
Holding or seizing a city or place is the outcome of wiping out the 
enemy's effective strength, and often a city or place will be held or 
seized for good only after it has changed hands a number of times. 

4. In every battle, concentrate an absolutely superior force (two, 
three, four, and sometimes even five or six times the enemy's strength), 
encircle the enemy forces completely, strive to wipe them out 
thoroughly, and do not let any escape from the net. In special cir- 
cumstances, use the method of dealing the enemy crushing blows, that 
is, concentrate all-out strength to make a frontal attack and an attack 
on one or both of his flanks, with the aim of wiping out one part and 
routing another so that our army can swiftly move its trpops to smash 
other enemy forces. Strive to avoid batdes of attrition in which we lose 
more than we gain or break even. In this way, although inferior as a 
whole (in terms of numbers), we shall be absolutely superior in every 
part and every specific campaign, and this ensures victory in the cam- 
paign. As time goes on we shall become superior as a whole and eventu- 
ally wipe out all of the enemy. 

5. Fight no battle unprepared, fight no battle you are not sure of 
winning; make every effort to be well prepared for each battle, make 
every effort to ensure victory in the given set of conditions as between 
the enemy and ourselves. 

6. Give full play to our style of fighting - courage in battle, no fear 
of sacrifice, no fear of fatigue, and continuous fighting (that is, fighting 
successive battles in a short time without rest). 

7. Strive to wipe out the enemy when he is on the move. At the 
same time, pay attention to the tactics of positional attack and capture 
enemy-fortified points and cities. 

8. Replenish our strength with all the arms and most of the personnel 
captured from the enemy. Our army's main sources of manpower and 
material are at the front. 

9. Make good use of the intervals between campaigns to rest, train, 
and consolidate our troops. Periods of rest, training, and consolidation 
should not be very long, and the enemy should so far as possible be 
permitted no breathing space. 

Much of what Mao enumerates will seem obvious, but there are 
important points to note, some of which are in direct conflict 
with conventional military doctrine. 

Although the mobile warfare of insurgency resembles that of 
conventional forces, it is based on guerrilla strategy and works 
towards somewhat different objectives. The insurgents drive in- 
ward from rural areas towards the towns and then the cities. They 
occupy the hills and the woods before they seize the roads. In this, 
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they behave in a manner diametrically opposite to the dictates of 
Western military strategy, in which strong points - industrial 
centres, communication centres, population centres - are hit first 
and the mop-up of the rural areas is left until last. What counts for 
the insurgents is not strong points, but territory that the enemy 
cannot contest without involving himself in a contradiction, that 
of extending his lines and weakening his effective striking force. 
Hence the rural areas first, the cities last. 

The main source of both rebel munitions and - in China - rebel 
manpower is the opposing army. The Chinese armies were 
conscripted, badly paid or not paid at all, often ill-nourished and 
ill-clothed. The troops were themselves peasants; it was to be 
expected that defections would be common, and this was the case. 
Mao had no scruples, for that matter, about recruiting bandits; 
they were of the same class origin and in much the same condition 
as the Nationalist soldiers and those of the warlords, and could be 
easily indoctrinated to fight in the popular cause. His reasoning, 
no doubt, was that peasants who had some military training were 
easier to absorb than peasants who had had none. As to the 
question of supplies, it is a tenet of guerrilla theory, not only in 
China but in all revolutionary wars, that the enemy must be the 
main source of weapons and ammunition. One advantage is that 
one always finds the proper calibres of ammunition close at hand. 
Another, greater advantage is that logistical problems are reduced 
to a minimum. The enemy supply lines serve both armies, and 
often serve the guerrilla army better than they do that of the 
adversary. 

Guerrilla strategy is dynamic. It has positive political objectives 
and positive military goals. The strategic defensive, as Mao calls 
it, is an active defence based on incessant attack. The harrassing 
tactics of the guerrilla, while they bear superficial resemblance to 
the delaying actions fought by rear-guard regular troops, have a 
different purpose. It is to wear down the enemy, and to force him 
to over-extend his lines, so that his manpower can be annihilated, 
a unit at a time. 

'Guerrillas can gain the initiative/ writes Mao, ' if they keep in 
mind the weak points of the enemy. Because of the enemy's 
insufficient manpower, guerrillas can operate over vast territories; 
because the enemy is a foreigner and a barbarian, guerrillas can 
gain the confidence of millions of their countrymen . . 

The reference was to the Japanese invader in China, and Mao 
makes it clear at all times that his laws of war were meant to apply 
specifically to China and the Chinese situation. What he says never- 
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theless has a more general application. For 'foreigner and bar- 
barian* substitute 'oppressor and exploiter' and the confidence of 
which he speaks can be gained in many countries where no question 
of foreign intrusion arises. 

On tactics: 'In guerrilla warfare select the tactics of seeming to 
come from the east and attacking from the west; avoid the solid, 
attack the hollow; attack; withdraw; deliver a lightning blow, seek 
a lightning decision . . . ' 

On politics: 'Without a political goal, guerrilla warfare must 
fail, as it must if its political objectives do not coincide with the 
aspirations of the people, and their sympathy, co-operation and 
assistance cannot be gained. The essence of guerrilla warfare is thus 
political in character. 

'On the other hand, in a war of counter-revolutionary nature, 
there is no place for guerrilla hostilities. Because guerrilla warfare 
basically derives from the masses and is supported by them, it can 
neither exist nor flourish if it separates itself from their sympathies 
and co-operation.' 

Mao's rules for the conduct of guerrilla warfare are rhetorical, 
redundant, and often less precise than one might wish. They leave 
many practical questions unanswered. It is to be remembered that 
he was writing political documents, not a text for insurgents. His 
collected works remain, nevertheless, the primer of guerrilla 
theory; and the study of his campaigns, which ended with the 
destruction and defeat of an army of 3,700,000 men (the greatest 
in Chinese history) reveals much that is relevant elsewhere, in 
countries which, like China, lack arms and industry, but do not 
lack the basic ingredients of revolutionary war: space, time, and 
will. 
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5 Colonial war and the French experience. 
Strategy and tactics of Vo Nguyen Giap, How 
the Vietminh won in Indo-China. 



How do the 'laws of revolutionary war' laid down by Mao 
Tse-tung apply to the remaining colonies of the great powers? 

The answer is implicit in the historical record. During the two 
decades since the Second World War no colonial war has been lost 
by a colonial people, once entered into. (Malaya and the Philippines 
are only apparent exceptions, not real ones. They will be discussed 
in a later chapter.) 

In the more fortunate instances, the colonial powers have ceded 
their authority in good time, bowing before the wind of history. 
Elsewhere, revolutionary action has wrested the erstwhile colonies 
away by die extortion of terror and civil disorder, as in Cyprus 
and Morocco, or by clear force of arms, as in Algeria and Indo- 
China. 

The struggle against the French colonial power in Indo-China 
is of especial interest. In it we find the most clear-cut examples 
both of the sort of revolutionary war that must be fought to a 
military decision (as opposed to the insurgency that ends in 
political decision), and of a war fought consciously and even 
conscientiously according to Mao's precepts. 

As Katzenbach remarks: \ . . the war the Vietminh [followers 
of Ho Chi Minh] fought in northern Indo-China followed [Mao's] 
teachings phase by phase despite the claims of Vietminh leaders 
that they improved on the doctrines.' 

The struggle lasted from 1946, when Ho Chi Minh took up arms 
against a French invasion (actually he had taken virtual possession 
of Vietnam the year before, with the surrender of the Japanese to 
British, Chinese, and native forces), until 1954, when the country 
was partitioned at the 17th Parallel under the terms of an inter- 
national agreement reached at Geneva, following the fall of the 
French stronghold of Dien Bien Phu. 

If the outcome of the war represented something less than a 
complete victory for the communist Vietminh, it nevertheless 
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spelled absolute defeat for the French, and marked the end of 
French rule in Vietnam. Although the bulk of the 500,000-man 
French Expeditionary Corps remained intact (172,000 casualties 
in eight years of fighting), its spirit was broken, and the political 
compromise that followed failed to disguise the fact that French 
arms had met ignominious defeat in the field, at the hands of what 
had been considered a rag-tag native army that could be smashed 
in ten weeks. 

During eight years of battle the Vietminh passed from a move- 
ment of scattered guerrilla bands, operating in company or even 
platoon strength, to a regular army of mobile divisions armed with 
light artillery and equal in organization and fighting ability to the 
best that the French could put into the field. But while the final 
phase, the strategic offensive described by Mao, was fought by 
such an army, by far the great part of the long campaign was 
guerrilla warfare. 

The definition of guerrilla warfare offered by General Vo 
Nguyen Giap, the victor of Dien Bien Phu, concurs with Mao's. 
Even the rhetoric is the same: 

Guerrilla war is the form of fighting by the masses of a weak and 
badly equipped country against an aggressive army with better 
equipment and techniques. This is the way of fighting a revolution. 
Guerrillas rely on heroic spirit to triumph over modern weapons, 
avoiding the enemy when he is the stronger and attacking him when 
he is the weaker. Now scattering, now regrouping, now wearing out, 
now exterminating the enemy, they are determined to fight every- 
where, so that wherever the enemy goes he is submerged in a sea of 
armed people who hit back at him, thus undermining his spirit and 
exhausting his forces.* 

Fortunately for his cause, Giap had absorbed the practical wisdom 
as well as the political rhetoric of his mentor, so that he is on solid 
ground when he writes: 

In addition to scattering to wear out the enemy, it is necessary to 
regroup big armed forces in favourable situations to achieve supremacy 
in attack at a given point and time to annihilate the enemy. Successes 
in many small fights added together gradually wear out the enemy 
manpower, while little by little strengthening our forces. The main 
goal of the fighting must be destruction of enemy manpower. Our 
own manpower should not be exhausted from trying to keep or 
occupy Iand.f 

* Vo Nguyen Giap, 'Inside the Vietminh*, in The Guerrilla - and How to 
Fight Him; slightly different translation in Vo Nguyen Giap, People's War t 
People's Army, Praeger; Pall Mall Press, 
f Op. cit. 
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Giap's definition of his objectives is purely military. In a colonial 
situation, the political effects of guerrilla war are less important, 
perhaps, than in a war against the native government of a semi- 
colonial country such as Cuba. Certainly they were less important 
in the case of a nation defending itself against an invader - France's 
role after the Second World World. But this is to speak of the 
effects of the struggle on government morale and on world opin- 
ion; clearly the primary political task of militating the people 
retained the same vital importance in Vietnam as anywhere, a fact 
which Giap himself recognizes. 

Writing of the first years of the long guerrilla campaign, he says 
that in the beginning 'there appeared a tendency not to take into 
due account the part played by political work, and the political 
workers did not yet grasp [the fact] that the main task was political 
education and ideological leadership*. 

Later, however, 'the terror was perceived, and due attention 
was paid to the key political problem, that of uniting the nation 
in all its social sectors, and joining all ethnic groups in a multi- 
national country against foreign domination. The Party strove 
hard to avail itself of favourable opportunities to push the people 
into the struggle,' Giap relates with considerable candour. And 
again: 'The National United Front was to be a vast assembly of all 
the forces capable of being united, neutralizing all those which 
could be neutralized, dividing all those it was possible to divide.' 

Early neglect of the peasantry was quickly rectified in the face 
of the realities of a war in a peasant country, and agrarian reform 
with the slogan 'Land to the Tillers' became a rallying cry of the 
revolution. 

The enemy of the Vietnamese nation [writes Giap] was aggressive 
imperialism, which had to be overthrown. But, as the imperialists had 
long since joined with the feudal landlords, the anti-imperialist struggle 
definitely could not be separated from anti-feudal action. On the other 
hand, in a backward colonial country such as ours, where the peasants 
make up the majority of the population, a people's war is essentially 
a peasant's war under the leadership of the working class. A general 
mobilization of the whole people is, therefore, neither more nor less 
than a mobilization of the rural masses. 

The failure to form a broad popular front, especially one including 
the religious sects, notably the Buddhists, cost the Vietminh dearly 
in South Vietnam at the beginning of the struggle. As we have 
noted, Ho Chi Minh's guerrilla forces had taken virtual control of 
the country with the surrender of the Japanese occupation forces 
of the Second World War. In part because of the defection of the 
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religious sects, the French armoured forces landing in South 
Vietnam met little opposition. Within a few months, they held 
much of what was then called Cochin China, Vietnam's southern- 
most state, of which Saigon is the capital. 

Only the lack of manpower - 40,000 troops under the command 
of General Leclerc comprised the initial expeditionary force - pre- 
vented them from seizing the flatlands of Annam and Tonkin as 
well. 

As the late Bernard Fall (Street Without Joy and The Two 
Viet Nams) remarked, French objectives in Indo-China in 1946 
'envisioned little more than a campaign of colonial reconquest 
along classic lines, like Marshal Lyautey's campaign against Abd 
el Krim's Riff Kabyles in the 1920s'. 

The method chosen was the so-called 'oil-slick technique'. It 
involved the establishment of strong points in a region, from which 
' pacification ' forces would spread out to cut the countryside into 
small squares and then to comb each square on the grid, working 
from the outside, until the rebel forces within the net were finally 
brought to close quarters and exterminated. It is, in effect, a police 
method. The trouble was that Leclerc did not have a sufficient 
number of policemen for the ratissage y the combining without 
which the whole plan falls to pieces. 

The French campaign fitted a pattern typical of what must be 
expected to happen when regular military forces try to combat 
guerrillas as though they were a conventional military enemy, or, 
on the other hand, treat them as mere roving bandits, to be 
dispersed by flying columns and picked off one by one. 

Leclerc's armoured columns rushed in, seized the major roads 
and the important crossroad towns, and felt that they had made a 
successful start, since they met little determined resistance at any 
point. 

What they failed to realize initially was that, although they 
controlled the roads, they were fighting an enemy that had no 
need of roads, being without transport or heavy artillery to move. 
They seized strong points, but these strong points commanded 
nothing, since the enemy was not stationary but fluid and offered 
no contest for strong points or for territory. 

The French controlled the roads. The guerrillas passed safely in 
the jungle and rice paddies on either side at a distance of one 
hundred yards, unseen. The French held the towns. The enemy 
had no design on the towns. For where the French were fighting to 
control the national territory - that meant to occupy it - the 
guerrillas were interested only in winning its population. Note: 
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this is the essential contrast between conventional war and guerrilla 
war. The army fights to occupy territory, roads, strategic heights, 
vital areas; the guerrilla fights to control people, without whose 
co-operation the land is useless to its possessor. 

The oil-slick pattern, better for catching bandits than for fighting 
guerrillas, might actually have been used to some advantage in 
Indo-China, had the French commanded more troops to devote to 
the campaign. But in a revolutionary situation - moreover one in 
which foreign troops oppose native guerrillas - the suppression 
campaign could only work locally. What is the method of prevent- 
ing new outbreaks, short of exterminating entire populations? It 
has yet to be discovered. The Vietnamese casualties that fell before 
the French were very high, the death toll heavy during eight years 
of bitter internal war. Dr Fall estimated Vietminh casualties at 
three times those of the French Union Forces, putting the latter 
at 172,000. Yet there is strong evidence that the great bulk of the 
native casualties were not guerrillas but civilians. 

The French drive was doomed to failure. The country was too 
big, the population was too great, and there was too much natural 
cover for the guerrillas; the French forces were far too small for 
an effort that requires a minimum ratio of ten soldiers for every 
guerrilla, and may very well need twenty or one hundred in a land 
where every native is a potential guerrilla fighter. 

Vietminh troops were organized on three levels, according to 
the pattern established in China and used elsewhere. At the top 
were the so-called chu-luc regulars, permanent guerrilla fighters 
who could be employed strategically wherever needed and who 
carried the main campaign, when insurgent forces were concen- 
trated for a major strike. Beneath the chu-luc were the regional 
guerrillas, who fought only in their own zones, and could always 
return to their civilian character as peasants and workers if hard 
pressed. And on the bottom level were the village militia, the 
du-kich, guerrillas by night and peasants by day, carrying out 
limited assignments - sabotaging a bridge here, ambushing a patrol 
there, mining the roads, carrying messages or funds - and fading 
back into their farms and villages at the first approach of military 
opposition. 

At the first shots of the imperialist invasion, [writes General Giap.] 
General Leclerc . . . estimated that the reoccupation of Vietnam would 
be a military walk-over. When encountering resistance in the South, 
the French generals considered it weak and temporary and stuck to 
their opinion that it would take ten weeks at most to occupy and pacify 
the whole of South Vietnam. 
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Why did the French colonialists make such an estimate? Because 
they considered that to meet their aggression, there must be an army . . . 
it was not possible for them to understand a fundamental and decisive 
fact: the Vietnamese Army, although weak materially, was a people's 
army ... In provoking hostilities, the colonialists had alienated a whole 
nation. And indeed, the whole Vietnamese nation, the entire Vietnamese 
people, rose against them. Unable to grasp this profound truth, the 
French generals, who believed in an easy victory, went instead to 
certain defeat. 

Allowing for rhetorical exaggeration, there is still much in what 
Giap says. The French forces, concentrating on strong points and 
other objectives of conventional warfare strategy, found themselves 
'submerged in a sea of armed people'. The arms, in the main, 
came from the French Expeditionary Corps, which, says Giap, 
'became, unwittingly, the supplier of the Vietnam People's Army 
with French, even U.S. arms'. 

As for the organization of the resistance, Giap notes that it was 
primarily political and only secondarily military: 

Our party advocated that, to launch the people's war, it was neces- 
sary to have three kinds of armed forces. It attached great importance 
to the building and development of self-defence units and guerrilla 
units. Militia was set up everywhere. Thanks to the founding of [the] 
peoples administration everywhere in the countryside, and the existence of 
Party Branches in every place> the militia spread far and wide and the 
people rose to fight. In the enemy's rear, guerrilla units, in co-ordination 
with the regular army, scattered and wore out the enemy, nailed 
them to their bases, so that our regular army could launch mobile 
fighting to annihilate them. They turned the enemy rear into our front 
line and built guerrilla bases as starting points for our regular army's 
offensive, right in the heart of the enemy. They protected the people 
and their property, fought the enemy and kept up production, and 
frustrated the enemy's schemes to use war to feed war and Vietnamese 
to fight Vietnamese. In the free zones, guerrilla units effectively fought 
the enemy and kept watch on traitors; they were effective instruments 
for the local administration and local Party; at the same time, they were 
the shock force in production, transport, and supply. Through combat 
and work, the guerrilla units became an inexhaustible and precious 
source of replenishment for the regular army, supplying it with men 
and officers who were politically well educated and rich in fighting ex- 
perience. [Italics author's.] 

Both sides made serious mistakes in the early phase of the eight- 
year struggle. The French, for their part, devoted a full five months 
of 1947 to die fruitless task of attempting to capture Ho Chi Minh 
and his staff, thinking in this way to cut short the war. The effort 
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was wasted. Even if they had captured Ho, it probably would not 
have affected the course of a war, the outcome of which depended 
not on individual military genius but on a strategy dictated by the 
politico-military situation - a strategy that any communist leader, 
aware of the lesson of China, would have applied. 

Here it may be well to observe that, to a very great extent, 
guerrillas fight as they do because they must. Their situation 
determines their course of action. Lacking the heavy weapons and 
disciplined divisions with which to fight conventional military 
campaigns, they are confined, as Clausewitz puts it, to nibbling at 
the edges of the opposing army and fighting in the enemy's rear 
areas. Materially unable to face a military decision, they must of 
necessity await a political decision. In a revolutionary situation, 
political decisions will tend to favour their side, since these will 
come in the course of a protracted war which the enemy is neither 
politically nor psychologically able to stand, whatever the condition 
of his military forces. 

As General Giap analysed the situation of the French: 

The enemy will pass slowly from the offensive to the defensive 
The blitzkrieg will transform itself into a war of duration. Thus, the 
enemy will be caught in a dilemma: he has to drag out the war in 
order to win it, and does not possess, on the other hand, the psycho- 
logical and political means to fight a long-drawn-out war . . . 

Giap, of course, proved to be correct. Political pressures in France, 
the low morale of the pro-French sector of public opinion in 
Vietnam, and the sagging morale of the troops themselves as the 
war dragged on, seriously weakened the efforts of the Expedition- 
ary Corps. 

The country was swarming with guerrilla militia; units were 
organized in virtually every village. Vietminh regulars were 
making rapid forced marches through the jungle to strike a French 
column here, a small garrison there, and were rapidly arming new 
units with weapons seized from the enemy, as well as heavier 
equipment smuggled from China. 

By the end of 1949, the French had lost the initiative and the 
Vietminh had seized it to such an extent that the latter were able 
to launch a limited offensive with fifteen battalions, sealing off 
part of the Red River delta in Tonkin from the Thai highlands. 

In the spring, a larger offensive was launched against French 
defences in the Red River Valley, and by summer the entire north- 
eastern corner of Tonkin had been converted into a Vietminh 
stronghold. 
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Political pressures in France predictably worked for the Viet- 
minh. In August 1950, the French government actually ordered a 
reduction of the French forces in Indo-China by 9,000 troops, 
ignoring the military realities of the situation there entirely; and 
the National Assembly, yielding to popular anti-war sentiment at 
home, required assurances that no military conscripts would be 
used in Indo-China. In other words, it was to be a police action 
carried out by professionals, principally Foreign Legion, Moroc- 
can, and other non-French troops. 

The inevitable result was a further weakening of the French war 
effort, and a new offensive on the part of the Vietminh. An entire 
string of garrisons in northern Tonkin were cut off from their 
base. A Moroccan task force of 3,500 men and a garrison force of 
2,600 men and 500 civilians seeking to escape from the entrapment 
were ambushed and destroyed; and three battalions of paratroopers 
sent to their rescue met the same fate. 

In The Two Viet-Nams, Bernard Fall writes: 

By the end of the month of October, 1950, almost the whole northern 
half of Viet-Nam had become a Vietminh redoubt, into which the 
French were - with the brief exception of a paratroop raid on Lang- 
Song in July, 1953 - never to penetrate again . . . 

When the smoke had cleared, the French had suffered their greatest 
colonial defeat since Montcalm had died at Quebec. They had lost 
6,000 troops, 13 artillery pieces and 125 mortars, 450 trucks and three 
armoured platoons, 940 machineguns, 1,200 submachineguns, and more 
than 8,000 rifles. Their abandoned stocks alone sufficed for the equip- 
ment of a whole . . . Viet-Minh division.* 

'For the French,' Fall concludes, 'the Indo-China War was lost 
then and there. That it was allowed to drag on inconclusively for 
another four years is a testimony to the shortsightedness of the 
civilian authorities who were charged with drawing the political 
conclusions from the hopeless military situation. American military 
aid - the first trickle of which had made its appearance in the form 
of seven transport planes in June 1950, after the Korean War had 
broken out - was to make no difference whatever in the eventual 
outcome of the war/ 

The progress of the Vietminh was slowed to some extent by 
General Giap's premature decision, at the end of 1950, to begin a 
general offensive. The attempt to force the campaign into Mao's 
decisive third stage of revolutionary war, the strategic offensive, 
when the situation was not yet ripe, cost the Vietminh heavily. In 

* Pall Mall Press. 
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a single clash in the Red River delta area, 16-17 January, Giap lost 
6 000 men. When he tried to seize the port of Haiphong in March 
195 1, he was again defeated. And in June, a third drive for control 
of the delta likewise failed. 

Thereafter, the Vietminh wisely transferred their efforts to more 
promising objectives; in particular, to control of the highland areas, 
where heavy artillery, air power, and armour could not be brought 
fully into play, and the French had to fight on the Vietminh's 
terms. 

The key military problem of the French in Indo-China was lack 
of manpower; their main political problem was lack of support on 
the home front. Diplomatic pressures added to these problems. 
Vietminh strategy was flexible; that of the French was compara- 
tively rigid, so that time and again the Expeditionary Corps was 
caught off balance. 

Lack of manpower meant that too few troops were required to 
cover too much territory, with the result that the Corps was 
unable to meet the lightning blows of fast-moving Vietminh 
mobile divisions when these concentrated for an offensive. And 
when the French themselves went on the offensive and tried to 
concentrate their forces to seize the initiative in a given sector, 
Vietminh guerrilla action elsewhere along the line made them 
spread out again. Moreover, Vietminh strategy, being political as 
well as military, was designed to increase the political and psycho- 
logical pressure on the enemy, and was signally successful in 
accomplishing this objective. 

The point is well illustrated by Giap's invasion of Laos in the 
early spring of 1953. The invasion was launched with three Viet- 
minh divisions, supported internally by some 4,000 Pathet-Lao 
guerrillas. In opposition were only 3,000 French troops, backed by 
the Laotian Army of 10,000 men. 

Rather than sacrifice the thinly manned frontier garrisons, the 
French command ordered them to withdraw, leaving only a single 
battalion to offer rear-guard resistance. The battalion was lost; 
only four men survived. Another garrison retreating inland 
lost all but 180 of its 2,400 troops in a disastrous righting with- 
drawal. 

Reinforcements airlifted into Laos from Vietnam stemmed the 
invasion on the Plaine des Jarres, but at the cost of further depleting 
the French reserves in the main area of hostilities and tying up all 
available French air transport. The Vietminh were beaten back, 
but the campaign was, from their point of view, far from a wasted 
effort. 
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As Katzenbach comments in 'Time, Space, and Will': 

... the results of this action, whether the whole of the intended 
result was achieved or not, were as far-reaching as if a major victory 
had been won. Seldom has so much been accomplished with so little. 

Perhaps in the cold light of afterthought, the most curious aspect 
of the whole action was that from the beginning it made a mockery of 
the old saying, 'Nothing risked; nothing gained/ Whatever the gain, 
no military investment of sizable proportions was risked. This was 
quite as safe a venture, in a word, as the Chinese invasion of Tibet. 

Yet after a three-week invasion, this is what the communists had 
accomplished: (i) They had thrown terror into the French (military 
and civil authorities alike) in both Indo-China and metropolitan France; 
(2) they had spread French defending forces in Indo-China even thinner 
than previously; (3) they had produced renewed demands for a larger 
measure of political autonomy in both Laos and nearby Cambodia; 
(4) they had created a situation in which French spending in the area 
was raised by some $60 million; and (5) they had cost the United 
States some $460 million extra by way of foreign aid. 

One of the most interesting accounts of revolutionary warfare 
that has been written is Vo Nguyen Giap's own account of the 
Vietminh strategy used to block the well-publicized Navarre Plan 
- France's last-gasp effort, as it turned out, to regain the military 
initiative in Indo-China. 

The plan conceived by the latest of a succession of French 
commanders-in-chief, General Henri Navarre, envisioned a 
strategic offensive designed, as the late John Foster Dulles assured 
a committee of the United States Senate, to 'break the organized 
body of communist aggression* by the end of the 1955 fighting 
season [in eighteen months] \ 

Navarre conceded privately, in a secret report not published 
until long after the battle of Dien Bien Phu, that the war in Indo- 
China was already lost when the Navarre Plan went into effect; 
the best that could be hoped for, even at that time, was a stalemate. 

Be that as it may, the Plan was put into operation, with powerful 
financial and material assistance from the United States. 

Navarre's strategy was to concentrate strong mobile forces in 
the Red River delta in an effort to engage and wear down the main 
body of the Vietminh, during the fall and winter of 1953, while at 

* Note the phrase, 'communist aggression' - this after the Vietnamese had 
been fighting a French invasion for more than seven years. But Dulles 
attitude towards the struggle, in which perhaps 200,000 Vietnamese lives were 
lost, is betrayed by the sportsman's reference to 'the 1955 fighting season . 
Everything has its season, even fighting communist 'aggression' and killing 
Vietnamese. 
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the same time occupying Dien Bien Phu, to the west, as a spring- 
board from which to launch powerful stabs at communist free 
zones in the surrounding area. With the spring of 1954, the Viet- 
minh presumably being exhausted by this time, the French were 
to speed other, newly formed units to seize Vietminh free zones 
in South Vietnam, this mop-up to be followed by a general offen- 
sive in the North that would bring the war to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Forty-four French mobile battalions were concentrated in the 
Red River delta for the first phase of this operation, during the fall 
of 1953, and a series of fierce battles followed. In January, French 
paratroopers occupied Dien Bien Phu and a powerful build-up 
there began. 

The Vietminh, meanwhile, launched their counter-offensive, 
encircling Dien Bien Phu, joining forces with the Pathet Lao for 
a stab into upper Laos, followed in January by an offensive in the 
western highlands and two further thrusts into Laos, one in the 
south and the other in the north, the latter liberating the Nam Hu 
basin and threatening the Laotian capital, Luang Prabang. 

In March, as the French regrouped to resume their own offen- 
sive, the Vietminh opened their historic 5 5 -day assault on Dien 
Bien Phu. 

4 The strategic direction of the Dien Bien Phu campaign and of 
the winter 1953-spring 1954 campaign in general* writes General 
Giap, 'was a typical success of the revolutionary military line of 
Marxism-Leninism applied to the actual conditions of the revolu- 
tionary war in Vietnam/ 

Our strategy started from thorough analysis of the enemy's contra- 
dictions. It aimed at concentrating our forces in the enemy's relatively 
exposed sectors, annihilating their manpower, liberating a part of the 
territory, and compelling them to scatter their forces, thus creating 
favourable conditions for a decisive victory. 

For the French Expeditionary Corps, the war was a continuous 
process of dispersal of forces. The enemy divisions were split into 
regiments, then into battalions, companies, and platoons, to be stationed 
at thousands of points and posts on the various battle fronts of the 
Indo-China theatre of operations. The enemy found himself face to face 
with a contradiction. Without scattering his forces, it would be 
impossible for him to occupy the invaded territory; in scattering his 
forces, he put himself in difficulties. The scattered units would fall easy 
prey to our troops, their mobile forces would be more and more 
reduced, and the shortage of troops would be all the more acute. On 
the other hand, if they concentrated their forces to move from the 
defensive position and cope with us with more initiative, the occupation 
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forces would be weakened and it would be difficult for them to hold 
the invaded territory. Now, if the enemy gives up occupied territory, the 
very aim of the war of reconquest is defeated. [Italics author's.] 

The objectives of the Navarre plan have already been stated. In 
preparing to put the plan into operation, the French found them- 
selves faced with a dilemma: they could not go on the offensive 
without concentrating their manpower, yet would be unable to 
defend the many weak links in the strategic chain of defensive 
posts if they did concentrate it. Lack of manpower was the crippling 
factor. To make up for the deficiency, new units were formed 
(many consisted of Vietnamese recruits, or, as the Vietminh 
insisted, mercenaries), and existing units stationed at posts that 
were considered 'static* were secretly shifted for the big build-up 
in the Red River delta. 

Needless to say, the Navarre Plan confronted the Vietminh with 
the necessity of making serious decisions, too. Giap recounts the 
dilemma: 

The concrete problem was: the enemy was concentrating in the 
Red River delta, and launching attacks on our free zones. Now, should 
we concentrate our forces to face the enemy, or mobilize them for 
attacks in other directions? ... In concentrating our forces to fight 
the enemy in the Delta, we could defend our free zone; but here the 
enemy was still strong and we could easily be decimated. On the other 
hand, in attacking in other directions with our main forces, we could 
exploit the vulnerable points of the enemy to annihilate the bulk of 
their forces; but our free zone would thus be threatened. 

The Communist Party's Central Committee put its collective 
mind to the problem, Giap soberly relates, and came up with a 
slogan: 'Dynamism, initiative, mobility, and rapidity of decision 
in the face of new situations'. While less than informative, the 
slogan did have meaning, as Giap explains: 

Keeping the initiative, we should concentrate our forces to attack 
strategic points which were relatively vulnerable. If we succeeded in 
keeping the initiative, we could achieve successes and compel the 
enemy to scatter their forces ... On the other hand, if we were driven 
on the defensive, not only could we not annihilate many enemy forces, 
but our own force could easily suffer losses . . . 

A dynamic campaign was decided upon. 

Always convinced that the essential thing was to destroy the enemy's 
manpower, the Central Committee worked out its plan of action by 
scientific analysis: to concentrate our offence against important strategic 
points where the enemy were relatively weak in order to wipe out a 
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part of their manpower, at the same time compelling them to scatter 
their forces to cope with us at vital points which they had to defend at 
all costs. 

This strategy proved correct. While the enemy was concentrating 
big forces in the Delta to threaten our free zone, instead of leaving 
our main forces in the Delta or scattering our forces in the free zone 
to defend it by a defensive action, we regrouped our forces and boldly 
attacked in the direction of the northwest. 

The result was the destruction, says Giap, of 'thousands of local 
bandits [armed by the French]' and the liberation of four strategic 
strong points, the destruction of the greater part of a French 
column, and the encirclement of Dien Bien Phu, 'thus compelling 
the enemy to carry out in haste a reinforcement movement to save 
it from being wiped out*. Giap adds a significant observation: 'In 
addition to the Red River delta, Dien Bien Phu [thus] became a 
second point of concentration of enemy forces.' 

At the same time, the Middle Laos offensive was in progress, 
forcing the French to rush more reinforcements in another direction 
and to weaken further the build-up in the delta, while creating 
a third point of concentration at the threatened air base of Seno. 

Further diversions were created, including a Vietminh assault 
on the western highlands and the offensive in Upper Laos, sending 
French reinforcement speeding in two new directions. 

For us [writes Giap] the first phase of the winter-spring campaign 
was a series of offensives launched simultaneously on various important 
sectors where the enemy were relatively exposed, in which we an- 
nihilated part of the enemy's forces and liberated occupied areas, at 
the same time compelling the enemy to scatter their forces in many 
directions. We continually kept the initiative in the operations and 
drove the enemy on the defensive. . . . On the main batdefront, we 
pinned down the enemy at Dien Bien Phu, thus creating favourable 
conditions for our troops on other battlefields. 

The result of the Vietminh strategy was to relieve pressure on the 
free zones, to such an extent that 'our compatriots could go to 
work . . . even in daytime without being molested by enemy air- 
craft', and to keep the French too busy and too scattered for the 
local mopping-up operations which the Navarre Plan had en- 
visioned as the prelude to a general offensive against the main 
body of Vietminh forces in the North. In consequence, guerrilla 
areas behind the French lines in South Vietnam were never eli- 
minated, and with this constant threat, added to the pressure on 
encircled Dien Bien Phu, French hopes of regaining the initiative 
quickly faded. 
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The Navarre Plan was smashed before it could be fairly put into 
operation. The destruction of the fortified camp at Dien Bien Phu 
and the surrender of what remained of its garrison - at full strength 
it had consisted of seventeen infantry battalions, three artillery 
battalions, plus various engineer tank units and paratroops, 
defending forty-nine concrete strongposts - was the decisive blow. 

The battle lasted for fifty-five days. 'At 0153 local time, on May 
8, ,954/ writes Bernard Fall, 'the last guns fell silent at Dien Bien 
Phu after a desperate bayonet charge of the Algerian and Foreign 
Legion garrison of strongpoint 'Isabels had been smothered by 
sheer numbers of the victorious Vietminh, and the war that had 
lasted eight years was almost over.' 

A military survey team sent to Saigon from France to learn the 
extent of the disaster recommended that the French abandon 
North Vietnam as a lost cause and, if they could, hold the area 
below the 17th parallel. The diplomatic settlement in Geneva that 
followed, bringing peace to Vietnam - but not permanent peace - 
ratified the military decision. ^ 

'The Indochina War ended on July 21, 1954, at 0343, writes 
Fall ever precise. 'It had cost the French Union Forces a total ot 
172 000 casualties and forever broken France's hold on Viet-Nam/ 
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6 The political character of the Second 
Indo-China War. The American role. 
Expansion of the war. 



The silence that follows the fall of Dien Bien Phu is but a moment 
in the span of history, an all-too-brief breathing spell. Scarcely five 
years separate the first Indo-China War, as Bernard Fall called it, 
from the second. The collapse of the Geneva Accords, resulting 
from Washington's intervention in Saigon and the repudiation of 
the Geneva agreement for a national plebiscite to determine the 
political future of the two Vietnams was followed by the formation 
of the National Liberation Front, and a new guerrilla campaign. 
Again Vietnam became the focal point of global concern, the storm 
centre of a vast political conflict, a clash of ideologies and empires 
direatening major war in Asia, or worse. 

Yet from a certain point of view, little seemed to have changed. 
To the peasant looking up from his rice paddies, the war planes 
whining overhead on their way to distant targets in the North, 
the helicopters clattering towards some battle rendezvous, were 
indistinguishable from the planes and helicopters that had carried 
French troops into battle a decade earlier. To the guerrilla in the 
brush, today's battle was like that of yesterday and last year and 
the year before that: the war was all of a piece, and young men 
could not remember, in their lifetimes, when there had been no 
war. 

American uniforms had replaced French uniforms in Saigon; 
directives came from Washington instead of Paris. The Vietminh 
were now the Viet Cong; and the new invaders, at first called 
advisers, then openly combatants, spoke English instead of French. 
It made little difference, except for the greater size of the invasion 
force and the superiority and profusion of its equipment, the wider, 
deadlier air war, the increased ferocity of the military machine, and 
the apparently inexhaustible wealth of the enemy across the sea. 
The war continued, both sides pursuing the same objectives as 
before; on the one side, relentless determination to dominate at 
any cost; on the other, defiance: a small, primitive nation resisting 
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civil population in the northern mountains, the terrorism practised 
against civilians, their dependence on foreign bases and supplies, 
and their premature decision in 1948 to hold ground and to expose 
large formations to a numerically, technologically, logistically, and 
organizationally superior army cost them a series of defeats from 
which there was no recovery. 

Their loss was twofold. They were defeated militarily. And the 
Greek army's success spelled defeat for the revolutionary move- 
ment politically, as well. 

In the Greek context, the revolutionary principle bears repetition: 
the object of the guerrilla is not to win battles, but to avoid defeat, 
not to end the war, but to prolong it, until political victory, more 
important than any battlefield victory, has been won. In sacrificing 
the advantages of guerrilla tactics for military strategy based on 
territorial investment, the Greek communists opposed strength 
with weakness. In risking a military confrontation, they gambled 
not only their available manpower, but something more important 
- their political prestige as a revolutionary force able to defy (by 
skilful evasion and superior tactics) the military colossus. And in 
losing the gamble, they lost the essential momentum, the high 
sense of popular anticipation, the bandwagon effect, on which the 
success of any political movement depends. 

Revolution is by definition a mass phenomenon. Greece, Malaya, 
the Philippines all illustrate the axiom that without mass participa- 
tion, or at least popular support, there can be no revolution. The 
Huks lost it, the Chinese in Malaya never had it, the Greek com- 
munists threw it away. 
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10 Sun Tzu on The Art of War. Principles of 
guerrilla strategy and tactics. Terrain as a 
determining factor. Guerrilla war in urban 
areas. The character of the guerrilla. 



All warfare is based on deception. 

Therefore, when capable, feign incapacity; when active, inactivity. 

When near, make it appear that you are far away; when far away, 
that you are near. 

Offer the enemy a bait to lure him; feign disorder and strike him. 

When he concentrates, prepare against him; where he is strong, 
avoid him. 

Anger his general and confuse him. 

Pretend inferiority and encourage his arrogance. 

Keep him under a strain and wear him down. 

When he is united, divide him. 

Attack where he is unprepared; sally out when he does not expect 
you. 

These are the strategist's keys to victory. 

The quotation above is taken from Sun Tzu's essays on The Art 
of fVar, the oldest known writing on the subject, pre-dating the 
Christian era by several centuries. The striking resemblance to the 
military axioms of Mao Tse-tung is no coincidence. Mao has 
studied Sun Tzu thoroughly and acknowledges his debt; many of 
the Chinese guerrilla leader's dicta are, in fact, mere paraphrases 
of those of The Art of War. 

Sun Tzu is quoted here to make a point. It is that 'modern 
warfare* is, in its most common usage, a cant phrase, indicative of 
the confusion of journalists and politicians who mistake technology 
for science. For despite the impressive technological innovations 
of the twentieth century, the principles of warfare are not modern 
but ancient; they were well established when Caesar marched out 
on his first campaign. And what is true of war in general is even 
more true, if possible, of guerrilla warfare in particular. 

Aircraft and artillery provide weapons of far greater range than 
the longbow; explosives formidably multiply the striking power 
of the arrow; tanks are better than shields; trucks and helicopters 
offer (but not always) swifter and more dependable transportation 
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than mules and camels. The problems of generalship remain the 
same. The variable factors of terrain, weather, space, time, popula- 
tion, and, above all, of morale and strategy still determine the 
outcome of battles and campaigns. 

If there is anything new about guerrilla war- of which Sun Tzu 
surprisingly anticipates by two thousand years virtually all ques- 
tions of a military nature - it is only in its modern, political appli- 
cation. To put it another way, the specifically modern aspect of 
guerrilla warfare is in its use as a tool of political revolution - the 
single sure method by wliich an unarmed population can overcome 
mechanized armies, or, failing to overcome them, can stalemate 
them and make them irrelevant. 

To understand how this comes about does not require a study 
of military tactics so much as of the political problems to which 
military methods - guerrilla methods - may provide a solution. 

The guerrilla is a political insurgent, the conscious agent of 
revolution; his military role, while vital, is only incidental to his 
political mission. His insurgency is dedicated to a single purpose: 
the overthrow of the government and the destruction of the 
existing political or social or, it may be, economic system. 

In the process of accomplishing his goal, he may have to defeat - 
and he will certainly have to engage and out-manoeuvre ~ organ- 
ized, professional military forces.- If so, however, his manoeuvres, 
except where immediate survival is at stake, will be undertaken 
primarily for their political effect. Each battle will be a lesson, 
designed to demonstrate the impotence of the army and so to 
discredit the government that employs it. Each campaign will be 
a text, intended to raise the level of revolutionary awareness and 
anticipation of the popular majority whose attitude will determine 
the outcome of the struggle. 

Guerrilla actions will have certain obvious military objectives: 
to obtain weapons, ammunition and supplies, to inflict casualties, 
to force the enemy to overextend his lines so that his communica- 
tions may be disrupted and small units picked off, one at a time, 
by locally superior rebel forces. 

But psychological and political objectives will be paramount. 
Local military success will serve no purpose if the guerrilla cam- 
paign does not also weaken the morale of the government and its 
soldiers, strain the financial resources of the regime, and increase 
political pressure on it by creating widespread apprehension and 
dissatisfaction with the progress of a war in which there is no 
progress - and no end in sight. 

Obviously, none of this can occur except in the presence of 
certain distinct social and political conditions, which combine to 
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produce a potentially revolutionary situation. Successful insurgency 
presupposes the existence of valid popular grievances, sharp social 
divisions, an unsound or stagnant economy, an oppressive govern- 
ment. These factors obtaining, revolution will still be far off, unless 
there exists or comes into existence the nucleus of a revolutionary 
organization, capable of articulating and exploiting popular dis- 
satisfaction with the status quo. 

Ordinarily, however, revolutionary situations produce their 
own revolutionary leadership. Coming from die most unstable 
social sectors, it can be expected to include the most radical, most 
frustrated and ambitious elements of the political 'out* parties, the 
more idealistic and least successful members of the middle class, 
and those most outraged by the unaccustomed pinch of oppression. 
(The long-tyrannized peasant, for example, is seldom as revolu- 
tionary as the relatively fortunate student or worker who has been 
led to believe that he has rights, and finds, in a change of political 
climate, that he is deprived of them.) 

In the potentially revolutionary situation, spontaneous insurrec- 
tions may be expected: they are likely to arise out of almost any 
sort of social conflict - a strike, an election campaign, a dispute 
over land or wages or prices or rents or schools or any one of a 
score of other social 'problems'. Often they will come in reaction 
to some act of repression or of real or fancied injustice on the part 
of the governing authorities as, for example, when the efforts of the 
police to curb a popular demonstration turn the demonstration into 
a riot. 

In other circumstances, disorder may be deliberately created. In 
Cuba, Algeria, Cyprus, as examples that come readily to mind, the 
war of the flea was initiated by the deliberate acts of the revolution- 
ary nucleus, proclaiming its defiance of authority and banking on 
popular support in an open declaration of revolutionary war. 

The means are not important. The important element is the 
leadership itself. Bandits are not revolutionaries, looters are not 
guerrillas. In order to attract a following, the revolutionary leaders 
must stand on firm moral ground; they must have some greater 
purpose than the furtherance of personal ambition. This in turn 
implies an ideology or a clear 'cause* to explain their decisions and 
the reasons of their insurgency. They cannot be mere opportunists. 

When conflict occurs, whether spontaneous or induced, the 
revolutionary leaders must be capable of explaining and rational- 
izing its confused and often apparently accidental character. Iso- 
lated acts of defiance must be given coherence within a revolution- 
ary frame of reference. The leadership must be prepared to make 
the most of every opportunity to accelerate the process of social 
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ferment and political disruption. The first task of the revolutionary 
cadres must be to relate each incident and each phase of the conflict 
to a great * cause', so that revolutionary violence is seen as the 
natural and moral means to a desired end, and the masses of the 
people are increasingly involved. The struggle cannot be allowed 
to seem meaningless or chaotic. It must be given a progressive 
character in all its phases; it must arouse great expectations and 
appear crucial at every stage, so that no one can stand outside of it. 

The precise 'cause' itself is not of great consequence: one is 
often as good as another. In Cuba, for example, the corruption of 
the Batista regime and its illegitimacy were seemingly sufficient 
'causes' for the well-to-do middle class - so long as its members 
individually did not take any great personal risk, but merely 
sympathized with and abetted the active revolutionaries. When the 
sons of the middle class were imprisoned or killed or tortured for 
their activities, oppression became the more urgent 'cause'. 

Economic nationalism was the real 'cause' of the rich and 
ambitious industrialists and entrepreneurs who opposed Batista. 
Political ambition, which could not be avowed, and a sense of social 
injustice, which could, were the 'causes' that drove the frustrated 
youths of the poor white-collar class to become the cadres and 
greatest zealots of the revolution. And on the other hand, the land- 
less campesinoS) the economically deprived macketeros of the great 
sugar plantations, the squatters of the Sierra Maestra were driven 
by actual hunger, by real oppression, and by a longing for the 
security of land of their own under a just social system - motiva- 
tions that transcended any question of moral or political 'causes'. 

The nominal causes varied according to the local situation. The 
constant, consistent appeal of the revolutionary leadership was 
broader, being based on a democratic, egalitarian ideology linked to 
notions of social justice long accepted in Cuba (there was nothing 
new about Castro's brand of 'humanism', it was written into the 
Cuban constitution), and a clear political goal - the overthrow of 
the Batista regime and the complete destruction of or severance 
from everything that supported it. 

The overthrow of Batista was presented as a panacea, the remedy 
of all existing evils. As a 'cause', it related and made understandable 
each isolated political development: the assassination of a police- 
man, the martyrdom of a terrorist, the suspension of civil liberties 
or a public demonstration demanding their restoration, any 
disruption of the ordinary routine, anything that helped to under- 
mine the regime, was held up as a skirmish or a battle in a great 
crusade. 
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This state of mind prevailing, the process of cutting away 
Batista's support and increasing the pressure against him both 
inside and outside of the country continued according to a pattern 
that we have already examined in detail in earlier chapters. 

The Cuban example provides as well as any other the recipe for 
successful insurgency. The prerequisites are the following: 

1. An unstable political situation, marked by sharp social divisions 
and usually, but not always, by a foundering or stagnant economy. 

2. A political objective, based on firm moral and ideological 
grounds, that can be understood and accepted by the majority as 
the overriding 'cause' of the insurgency, desirable in itself and 
worthy of any sacrifice. 

3. An oppressive government, with which no political com- 
promise is possible. 

4. Some form of revolutionary political organization, capable of 
providing dedicated and consistent leadership towards the accepted 
goal. 

There is one final requirement: the clear possibility or even the 
probability of success. Until people believe that a government can 
be overthrown - and it must be the first act of the insurgency to 
demonstrate this possibility by successful defiance of military force - 
the attempt will not be made, the revolutionary following will not 
be found. 

The specific techniques or tactics of guerrilla warfare are not, 
except in unimportant detail, to be learned from texts. They relate 
always to the specific local situation and are supremely expedient: 
the guerrilla is, above all, an improviser. The nature of his im- 
provisation depends, naturally, on immediate and long-range 
objectives, the terrain, the relative strength of his forces and those 
of the enemy, the material means at his disposal, and similar factors. 

Since the guerrilla's numerical strength and arms are inferior 
to those of his enemy (or he would not be a guerrilla), and since 
his most immediate concern is mere survival, the basis of all 
guerrilla tactics is, obviously, evasion. Successful evasion means 
the ability to avoid confrontation except at one's own choosing yet 
always to be able to achieve the local superiority to strike with 
effect. 

'If I am able to determine the enemy's disposition while at the 
same time I conceal my own,' writes Sun Tzu, 'then I can con- 
centrate and he must divide. And if I concentrate while he divides, 
I can use my entire strength to attack a fraction of his/ 
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And again: 

'The enemy must not know where I intend to give battle. For if 
he does not know where I intend to give battle, he must prepare 
in a great many places. And when he prepares in a great many 
places, those I have to fight in any one place will be few. ... And 
when he prepares everywhere^ he will be weak everywhere* 

The foregoing explains, as well as anything that has ever been 
written, how it is possible for a relative handful of armed men to 
oppose a vastly superior army. The secrets of success are, first, 
superior intelligence, and, second, terrain. Guerrillas, representing 
a popular cause, have the tremendous advantage of an intelligence 
service that encompasses virtually the entire population. The 
population hides them, and at the same time it reveals, from day to 
day and hour to hour, the disposition and strength of the enemy. 

'We always know where the soldiers are,' Fidel Castro told me 
when I first interviewed him in the Sierra Maestra, early in 1957, 
'but they never know where we are. We can come and go as we 
like, moving through their lines, but they can never find us unless 
we wish them to, and then it is only on our terms/* 

At the time, Castro had perhaps one hundred guerrillas at his 
disposal; in theory, he was 'surrounded' by some five thousand 
Batista soldiers. But in the wild and trackless terrain of the Sierra 
Maestra, roaming over some five thousand square miles of moun- 
tains and dense forest among a rural populace surely sympathetic 
to him and hostile to Batista, his being 'surrounded' was an 
irrelevance. The ocean is surrounded, but the fish do not care. 

Where a choice of ground is possible, the terrain for guerrilla 
operations should be carefully selected. The ideal will be found in a 
country that is more rural than urban, mountainous rather than flat, 
thickly forested rather than bare, with extensive railway lines, bad 
roads, and an economy that is preponderantly agricultural rather 
than industrial. The relative dispersion or concentration of the 
population is also of great importance: a region with a widely 
scattered rural population, living in small hamlets and isolated 
farm dwellings is much more vulnerable than one of tightly knit, 
large country towns separated by wide areas of open farmland. 

The terrain should afford both natural concealment and obstacles 
to hinder the movement of military transport - mountains and 
swamps where tanks and trucks cannot go, woods and thick brush 
that provide cover from aerial observation and attack, forests from 
which to strike quickly and safely at enemy rail and highway 
communications and in which to ambush small military units. 
* Robert Taber, M — 2.6: The Biography of a Revolution, 
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There should be sufficient space to manoeuvre freely, without 
the danger of being caught in a closing spiral of encirclement. The 
greater the area of operations, the more difficult it will be for the 
army to locate the guerrillas and the more the government will 
have to disperse its troops and extend its lines of supply and 
communication. 

Yet the guerrillas cannot choose the remotest and most rugged 
areas in which they would be safest. They must remain constantly 
in contact with a rural population from which to recruit, to draw 
supplies, and to obtain reliable couriers who will carry messages 
and directions to and from the revolutionary underground in the 
towns and cities. 

This necessity indicates the choice of an area with a dispersed 
rather than concentrated rural population. Such an area will usually 
afford the natural concealment and natural obstacles to army 
operations found in desolate areas, and will provide a further 
advantage: it will not be economic for the government to garrison. 

Large rural towns can be garrisoned; tiny hamlets cannot. Where 
there are many of them, only a few soldiers can be assigned to 
each, and to create such rural outposts is worse than useless, since 
each individual post can easily be overwhelmed, its soldiers 
captured or killed, their arms and ammunition seized, and another 
propaganda victory thus scored by the insurgents. 

Since there will be no great government stake in any given 
hamlet, farm, or village, in economic or strategic terms, the natural 
decision of the army will be to withdraw to safer ground. Yet each 
such withdrawal will widen the area of guerrilla control and feed 
the insurgency, providing it with more supplies, more recruits, 
more room in which to manoeuvre. 

There is another consideration: the possession of populated 
areas will usually provide almost as much safety for the insurgents 
as would the remote areas in which they cannot be located or 
attacked. Political considerations, if not those of humanity, will 
usually offer some safeguard against bombing or artillery attacks, 
since the government cannot afford to kill civilians indiscrimin- 
ately.* 

The danger of being isolated far from populated areas has been 
demonstrated by the experience of guerrillas in Malaya and the 
Philippines. In both instances, the military succeeded in isolating 
the insurgents, cutting them off from the source of their strength, 
with results fatal to the insurgency. On the other hand, the possi- 
bility of fighting a successful guerrilla war on a small island with 
little room to manoeuvre and no real wilderness sanctuary has been 
* Clearly this does not always hold. Consider Vietnam. 
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proven by the Cypriot fighters of EOKA. When pressed, the 
small guerrilla bands commanded by Grivas in the hills of Cyprus 
would filter back into the towns. The known fugitives who could 
not do so lived like foxes in earthern dugouts, so well camouflaged 
that British soldiers often walked above their heads without 
discovering them. Others sallied forth on night forays from hiding 
places under the floors of homes where they had lain all day, their 
presence unsuspected. They were, in the most literal sense, 
'underground \ 

Even in well policed, large cities, a sympathetic population can 
protect active insurgents. The Draconian methods used by the 
French in Algiers virtually stamped out the F.L.N. underground 
there, but only because the Moslems of the Casbah were already 
separated, racially and physically, from the French population. 
Soldiers, especially foreigners, can suppress urban rebellion (as in 
Budapest) by treating the entire metropolis as a city under wartime 
siege, controlling all movements, and ruthlessly killing the inhabi- 
tants of any quarter where resistance is offered. Gradually an urban 
population can be starved and terrorized into submission. But such 
methods scarcely apply to the civil war situation in which there is 
no sure way of knowing friend from foe. 

Terrain and local conditons ultimately decide the size and organ- 
ization of the guerrilla band. In Cuba's Sierra Maestra, 'columns' 
of one hundred to one hundred and twenty men proved best, such 
a force being competent to deal with any military group that might 
penetrate its base area. Greater numbers were unwieldy on the 
march and difficult to supply, given the resources of a very thinly 
populated region with a marginal agricultural economy. 

In more densely populated, more prosperous rural areas, a 
platoon of thirty to forty men would occupy a hamlet or small 
village and its environs; guard posts were established along the 
margins of the entire 'territorio libre', and the zone was adminis- 
tered as a state within a state. 

In suburban areas, on the other hand, concealment was the 
determining factor, and the guerrillas who worked close to the 
larger towns, interdicting the highways and cutting communica- 
tions and power lines, operated in squads of three to eight men, 
striking from ambush and then quickly hiding in the brush or, at 
times, in the homes of residents. Raids on suburban military posts 
and outlying industrial establishments were often made by com- 
mandos living within the town, who would assemble for a night 
action and then quickly disperse to their homes, to resume their 
normal daytime occupations 
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With respect to the conditions that prevail in most of the Latin 
American republics, Che Guevara considers that a nucleus of thirty 
to fifty armed men is sufficient to initiate a guerrilla insurgency with 
good assurance of success. If the nucleus, organized and armed in 
strictest secrecy, exceeds one hundred and fifty, it should be 
divided, and the action begun in two regions well apart. When an 
active guerrilla column grows beyond one hundred or so, it should 
again be divided, and action begun on a new front. There is a 
positive as well as a negative reason for this division: the guerrillas 
are missionaries; their task is not merely to oppose the army but 
to spread rebellion among the people; and the wider their area of 
contact with the population, the better for their cause. 

The guerrilla nucleus initiates the conflict, if possible, on the edge 
of a wilderness sanctuary, in a thinly populated agricultural area 
with a marginal economy, within easy striking distance of strategic 
targets - railway lines that can be cut, communications that can be 
disrupted, mining or industrial plants that can be sabotaged, small 
military or police posts from which arms can be seized. At the same 
time, urban insurrection of a hit-and-run rather than sustained 
character is created by the revolutionary underground, so as to give 
the insurgency a general, national complexion for maximum 
propaganda effect. It is not enough to rebel: the rebellion must be 
the object of national attention, too shocking in its initial effects to 
be ignored by even a controlled press, or quickly explained away, 
as has been the case with many abortive provincial insurrections, 
by a government safe in an untroubled capital, far from the scene 
of battle. 

When the first excitement has died away and order has been 
restored in the towns where uprisings have occurred, the guerrillas 
can expect the army to bring the battle to them; they will not have 
to seek it. The government will order a 'bandit suppression' 
campaign. Troops will be dispatched by motor convoy or airlift 
to the region of reported guerrilla activity; spotter planes will skim 
the treetops seeking the insurgents; soldiers will occupy the 
villages and patrol the roads; foot columns will penetrate deeply 
into rebel territory, trying to make contact. Helicopters may be 
used to ferry troops to strategic encampments deep in the forest or 
mountains from which patrols can fan out in search of the rebels. 
If the military commander knows what he is about, he may adopt 
some variation of the French 'oil slick' technique, gridding the 
region on his map and attempting to clear it a square at a time, 
driving the guerrillas slowly toward a prepared 'killing zone' (or 
zones) where their only apparent route of escape will bring them 
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into the open - much as tigers are driven by beaters into the guns 
of the hunters. 

The 'oil slick * method is theoretically sound, but in practice it 
is far from foolproof. Since it is a rare government that can admit 
serious concern over the activities of a small band of guerrillas, the 
chances are that the military force sent on the suppression cam- 
paign will be far from adequate for a task in which a ratio of ten to 
one is prescribed and five hundred soldiers to each guerrilla would 
not be at all excessive.* 

Regardless of the number of troops involved, the guerrillas will 
fight according to certain principles. They will not seek to hold 
ground or to contend with a stronger force, but only to confuse 
and exhaust it and to inflict casualties on it, without taking casual- 
ties in return. The key to this kind of action is the well placed 
ambush. 'Generally,' writes Sun Tzu, 'he who occupies the field of 
battle first and awaits his enemy is at ease; he who comes later to 
the fight and rushes into battle is weary/ 

The guerrillas will not give battle until the terrain favours them. 
Their effort will be to lure die enemy into situations in which 
numbers are of little account, because the way is too steep and the 
passage too narrow for more than a few to proceed at a time. When 
fighting begins, it will be on ground of the rebels' own choosing - 
preferably from commanding heights with dense cover and limited 
visibility, where a few determined men can hold up an army. 

Ambushes will be prepared in such a manner that a small portion 
of the advancing military column - its vanguard - will be separated 
from the rest when firing commences. The fire of the main body 
of the guerrillas will be concentrated on this vanguard. The object 
of the ambush must be the complete destruction of the advance 
group and seizure of its arms and ammunition, the latter task being 
accomplished while a small guerrilla rear guard delays the rest of 
the military column. 

In this connexion, Che Guevara writes: 

When the force of the guerrilla band is small and it is desired above 
all to detain and slow down the advance of an invading column, 
groups of snipers, from two to ten in number, should be distributed 
all around the column at each of the four cardinal points. In this 

* In Cuba, in 1 961, more than 60,000 Castro militia were used to suppress an 
insurgency in the Escambray mountains, supplied by CI A airdrops, involving 
not more than 600 anti-Castro guerrillas with little or no popular support. 
The ratio of troops to insurgents was thus 100 to 1 or better; the cleanup 
nevertheless required nearly three months to accomplish. 
This is not hearsay; the author was there. 
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situation, combat can be begun, for example, on the right flank; when 
the enemy centres his action on that flank and fires on it, shooting will 
begin at that moment from the left flank; at another moment from the 
rear guard or from the vanguard, and so forth. 

With a very small expenditure of ammunition it is possible to hold 
the enemy in check indefinitely. 

While the column is delayed, the main body of the guerrilla force 
quickly gathers its military booty and moves on towards the next 
prepared position, or circles around and steps out in a new direc- 
tion. The snipers withdraw and rejoin the main force before the 
troops have recovered sufficiently to launch a counter-attack, all 
of this occurring within a matter of a few minutes. 

The process is repeated again and again. When it has been 
determined that a military column is sufficiently isolated that the 
arrival of reinforcements can be delayed for some hours or days, 
the guerrillas may even attempt an encirclement, or may create 
the appearance of an encirclement by stationing squads of snipers 
on commanding ground in such a way as to bring the troops under 
fire in whichever direction they attempt to move. If the troops 
launch a determined assault, the guerrillas have only to give way, 
circle around, regroup, and again withdraw. 

The superior mobility and small size of the guerrilla force are its 
main assets. The danger that they themselves may be encircled is 
usually more apparent than real. 

Night, as Guevara has noted, is the best ally of the guerrilla 
fighter. Although the Cubans used the phrase, 'encirclement face', 
to describe the look of someone who was frightened, Castro's 
guerrillas never suffered a single casualty through encirclement, 
and Guevara considers it no real problem for a guerrilla force. His 
prescription: take adequate measures to impede the advance of the 
enemy until nightfall and then exfiltrate- a relatively simple matter 
for a small group of men in country well known to them, where 
the cover is good. 

In the first months of the insurgency, when the army is on the 
offensive, the tactics of ambush and evasion are standard and 
sufficient. The activities of the army itself are enough to advertise 
the rebel cause. Mounting military casualties cannot be kept secret. 
The high cost of the anti-guerrilla campaign will be an embarrass- 
ment to the government, which will be hard put to explain what 
it is doing - and failing to do. And each encounter will strengthen 
the guerrillas while weakening the morale of their military oppo- 
nents. 
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'The guerrilla soldier ought always to have in mind/ writes 
Guevara, 'that his source of supply of arms is the enemy and that, 
except in special circumstances, he ought not to engage in a battle 
that will not lead to the capture of such equipment/ 

The enemy vanguard is made a special target of guerrilla fire for 
a sound psychological reason: to induce the fear, or at any rate the 
excessive caution, that will paralyse the will and retard die free 
movement of the enemy. When the soldiers in the first rank 
invariably are killed, few will wish to be in the vanguard, and 
without a vanguard there is no movement. (Such reasoning may 
not always apply to professional troops. Professional officers are 
trained to accept casualties as the price of battle. Nevertheless it 
has been a constant complaint of American military advisers in 
South Vietnam that the Vietnamese field commanders commonly 
refuse to advance against strong guerrilla positions without 
artillery support and preparatory air strikes that give the Viet Cong 
guerrillas time to retire from the field.) 

The insurgency continuing, the military may be expected sooner 
or later to give up the futile pursuit of the guerrilla force and leave 
it to its wilderness sanctuary, if for no other reason than the 
political. As has been remarked before, few governments can long 
sustain the political embarrassment of an expensive and well- 
publicized campaign in which there is no progress to report. 
Within a matter of weeks or months, the government will be 
forced to announce a victory, having failed to produce one. The 
public outside of the war zone will be informed that the insurrec- 
tion has been suppressed, the bodies of a few civilian casualties 
may even be displayed by way of evidence, and the troops will be 
withdrawn to posts and garrisons in more settled territory, falling 
back on a strategy of containment of the insurrection. 

If the insurgency is to succeed, the guerrillas must, of course, 
refuse to be contained. They will now assume the offensive, taking 
advantage of their new freedom to organize night raids on the 
small military outposts that ring their free zone, and using the 
attacks on such outposts as bait to lure military reinforcements 
into ambush on the roads. 

As successful action provides more arms, new guerrilla units are 
organized, and new zones of operations opened. Guerrillas filtering 
through the army lines attack isolated military and police units in 
the villages on the periphery of their free zone, forcing the army 
to pull back to reinforce these points. With still more room in 
which to manoeuvre, rebels occupy the outlying farms, move into 
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small hamlets that cannot be defended economically. Efforts will 
now be made to discourage, although not absolutely to prevent, 
military convoys from entering certain zones. The roads will be 
mined, tank traps dug, defences in depth constructed so that the 
troops will have to fight their way into rebel territory through a 
series of ambuscades, the guerrillas at each stage offering light 
resistance and then falling back on the next position. 

As rebel strength grows, the army is confronted with a difficult 
dilemma. Having superior numbers and heavier arms, it will still 
be able to enter the rebel zones in strength, but only at the cost of 
some casualties, and with no advantage, since the ground gained 
will have no strategic or economic value commensurate with the 
cost of occupying it. If the troops should remain in force, the 
guerrillas would simply transfer their operations to another zone: 
the army cannot be everywhere. Yet if the troops do not remain, 
the territory is, in effect, ceded to the insurgents, who proceed to 
turn its agricultural economy and its rural population to their own 
purpose. This is the dilemma of the military commander. 

It is, of course, sharpened by political problems. Large chunks 
of the agricultural economy cannot be surrendered to the insurgents 
without political consequences. Those whose fortunes are affected— 
traders, absentee landowners, and the like - will be certain to put 
pressure on the government to do something. They may seek 
political alternatives. The general public will be excited and divided 
by the deterioration of the government's position, as it becomes 
more apparent. The more radical elements of urban society will be 
emboldened; revolutionary sentiment, stirred up by the under- 
ground, will grow stronger and more widespread, and the govern- 
ment will grow progressively more fearful and repressive. 

In such circumstances, and considering that no army can occupy 
all of the national territory, the logical and natural course of the 
regime will be the gradual withdrawal of troops from the country- 
side to the large centres of population. The rural areas thus will be 
slowly and reluctantly surrendered to the insurgents. With ex- 
panded resources of manpower and material, the insurgency will 
continue to grow. As it gains strength, guerrilla bands will become 
guerrilla armies. The larger villages will be captured. The railway 
bridges will be blown and the highways cut. One by one the towns 
and then the cities will be isolated, their vital supplies restricted, 
civilian transport reduced to a trickle. Military convoys may still 
come and go, but not without peril, and not with any important 
effect, in a country most of which will already be in the hands of 
the revolution. 
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The pattern described above is observable. It has already happened 
in the Western hemisphere and in Southeast Asia. Certainly it is 
not the only pattern that revolutionary warfare can follow. Is the 
United States itself immune? The complexity of modern, urban, 
heavily industrialized societies makes them extremely vulnerable 
to wide-scale sabotage, a fact that has not gone unremarked by 
the extremists of the small but fanatical Black Nationalist move- 
ment in the United States. The extent of their commitment may 
be judged by the February 1965 disclosure of a bizarre plot, said 
to have been hatched by members of the Black Nationalist Revo- 
lutionary Action Movement, to blow up the Statue of Liberty in 
New York, the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, and the Washington 
Monument. In an article in Esquire published just four months 
earlier (October 1964) entitled 'The Red Chinese American 
Negro', the Negro journalist William Worthy reported: 

With an eye on expected financial and material support from Asia 
and Africa, RAM has proclaimed the necessity to utilize 'the three 
basic principal powers' held by Negroes; 

'1. The power to stop the machinery of government. 

2. The power to hurt the economy. 

3. The power of unleashing violence/ 

The details were clearly spelled out elsewhere by a Negro leader 
who has since been linked to RAM. Writing in the monthly 
newsletter, The Crusader, Robert Williams, a former chapter 
president of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People who fled to Cuba after a racial incident in 
Monroe, North Carolina, in 1961, pictured the coming black 
revolution in the United States in the following terms: 

When massive violence comes, the U.S.A. will become a bedlam of 
confusion and chaos. . . . The factory . . . telephone . . . and radio 
workers will be afraid to report to their jobs. All transportation will 
grind to a complete standstill. . . . Essential pipelines will be severed 
and blown up and all manner of sabotage will occur. ... A clash will 
occur inside the Army Forces. At U.S. military bases around the world 
local revolutionaries will side with Afro G.I.'s . . . 

The new concept of revolution defies military science and tactics. 
The new concept is lightning campaigns conducted in highly sensitive 
urban communities, with the paralysis reaching the small communities 
and spreading to the farm areas. The old method of guerrilla warfare, 
as carried out from the hills and countryside, would be ineffective in a 
powetful country like the U.S.A. Any such force would be wiped out 
in an hour. 

The new concept is to huddle as close to the enemy as possible so 
as to neutralize his modern and fierce weapons. The new concept . . . 
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dislocates the organs of harmony and order and reduces central power 
to the level of a helpless, sprawling octopus. During the hours of day 
sporadic rioting takes place and massive sniping. Night brings all-out 
warfare, organized fighting, and unlimited terror against the oppressor 
and his forces. Such a campaign will bring about an end to oppression 
and social injustice in the U.S.A. in less than ninety days . . . 

Williams quotes from an interview which he claims to have had 
with one 'Mr Lumumba' (a pseudonym adopted in honour of the 
murdered Congolese premier, Patrice Lumumba), a purported 
underground leader with a plan for guerrilla warfare in the United 
States: 

The United States is very vulnerable, economically and physically. 

Black youth with the right orientation can stop this entire country. 
Small bands can damage the eight major dams that supply most of 
the electricity. Electricity means mass communications. 

Gasoline can be poured into the sewer systems in major urban 
areas and then ignited. This would burn out communication lines in 
an entire city. 

What would emerge from this chaos? Most likely, guerrilla warfare. 
I don't think the entire white community will fight. — But the entire 
black community will be fighting. 

We call the whites 'cream pufFs\ We feel that when TV stops, when 
the telephone no longer rings, their world will almost come to an end. 
Like during a major air raid, they will stay in the house. They'll sit 
and wait for television to come on. 

There is much exaggeration in all this. Yet the black nationalists 
have a point: where the will to resist authority exists on a wide 
scale, the means can be found; nor are urban, industrial societies, 
however well policed, guerrilla-proof. 

The guerrilla succeeds because he survives. He flourishes be- 
cause his methods are progressive. With a pistol, a machete, or, 
for that matter, a bow and arrow, he can capture a rifle. With 
twenty rifles he can capture a machine gun, and with twenty rifles 
and a machine gun he can capture a military patrol or destroy a 
convoy that carries five machine guns and fifty thousand rounds 
of ammunition. With a dozen shovels and a few gallons of gasoline 
he can destroy a tank, and with its weapons he can shoot down an 
aeroplane or a helicopter that also carries weapons. 

Artillery is useless against him because it never catches up with 
him. A five-hundred-pound aerial bomb will dig a crater ten feet 
deep and fifteen feet wide, but it will not disturb a guerrilla in a 
slit trench ten yards away. A dozen aircraft dropping napalm can 
splash liquid fire over a hundred acres of woodland, but it will have 
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no effect unless the guerrillas happen to be in that hundred acres, 
out of the thousands through which they roam. 

Once the war of the flea has reached settled rural regions, even 
these limited means become ineffective, because aircraft cannot 
attack guerrillas without killing the civilians whose support the 
government must win — and they all look alike from the air. 
Great faith was placed in helicopters, but even these have their 
limitations. Hovering close to the treetops, they are vulnerable to 
machine gun and anti-aircraft fire; used as troop carriers, they are 
easily ambushed; the clearings where they must land can be 
mined, and there are many other ways of setting traps for them. 
Even concentrated rifle fire, directed at their directional rotors, 
can bring them down. 

United States military handbooks on irregular warfare tech- 
niques discuss various biological and chemical weapons that can 
be employed against guerrillas. These are recommended especially 
for situations in which guerrillas have mingled with an inno- 
cent civilian population that cannot - or ought not to - be 
killed. 

The object of the so-called biologicals is to induce temporarily 
incapacitating viral diseases that will reduce the ability of guerrillas 
to resist attack, so that infantry can rush into a target area and 
quickly kill or capture them without harming non-combatants - a 
device, so to speak, for separating the sheep from the goats. 

Various non-lethal gases - carried, like the biologicals, in 
artillery shells or aerial bombs, or sprayed by low-flying planes or 
helicopters ~ have been designed for the same purpose, to sicken 
all within a given target area and so reduce resistance to infantry- 
men on their arrival, without unnecessary bloodshed. 

The concept is certainly humane and logical. In practice it has 
proved faulty. On the three occasions in which non-lethal gas (a 
mixture of vomiting gas and tear gas, of the type used to control 
rioters) was used in South Vietnam during early 1965, the practical 
results were nil. Twice the gas simply blew away, without any 
effect. On the third occasion, it sickened a few residents of the 
target area, but the infantrymen who soon arrived found no 
guerrillas in the area. 

The propaganda effects, on the other hand, were tremendous - 
and adverse in the extreme. When Washington casually announced 
in March 1965, that gas had been used in Vietnam, the political 
repercussions were heard around the world within twenty-four 
hours. The Asian press - especially the Japanese, forever scarred 
by the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs - was loud in indignation. 
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London and Paris made diplomatic inquiries. And much of the 
United States press itself sternly condemned the use of even the 
most harmless gas as a serious breach of all civilized conventions of 
warfare, that could lead to who knew what barbarity. 

Considering the great effect of the Chinese charges of 'germ 
warfare ' against the Americans during the Korean war, and the 
fresh outcry against gas, it is doubtful that guerrillas will have 
much to fear from either gas or biological warfare in the near 
future, especially since the practical military value remains un- 
proven. Other weapons of modern military technology are more 
frightening. White phosphorous is invariably crippling if not fatal 
because it burns through to the bone; it will penetrate steel, and 
nothing extinguishes it but total immersion. 

A new, one-thousand-pound parcel bomb opens in the air to 
strew a hundred anti-personnel bombs over as many yards - a 
weapon far more effective against guerrillas than the concentrated 
detonation of a single high-explosive missile. 

New amphibious gun carriers can penetrate the deepest swamps 
and marshes. Infra-red and heat-sensitive sniperscopes detect 
guerrillas in the dark. A later model operates by magnifying the 
light of the stars. Mobile radar units can spot infiltraters on the 
ground at a thousand yards. Silent weapons make the trained 
guerrilla-hunter patrol even harder to detect than guerrillas them- 
selves. 

Yet when all is said and done, even the counter-insurgency 
experts admit that techology alone can never defeat guerrillas: it 
can only make their task more difficult and dangerous. 

The crux of the struggle is the social and political climate. The 
flea survives by hopping and hiding; he prevails because he 
multiplies far faster than he can be caught and exterminated. 

The needs of the guerrilla are few: his rifle, a blanket, a square of 
some impermeable material to shelter him from the rain, a knife, 
a compass, stout boots - the minimum of ordinary camping 
equipment. Personal qualifications are greater. Physically, the 
guerrilla must be strong, with iron legs and sound lungs; tempera- 
mentally, he must be a cheerful stoic and an ascetic; he must like 
the hard life he leads. But what is indispensable is ideological 
armour. Above all, the revolutionary activist must stand on solid 
moral ground, if he is to be more than a political bandit. 

One is led to believe, as in the case of the Viet Cong, for example, 
that guerrillas dominate unprotected rural people by threats and 
terror: it is a convenient thing for country people to say when 
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confronted by government soldiers who ask them why they have 
sheltered guerrillas. 

In general, it is not true. There are judicious uses of terror, no 
doubt, but no guerrilla can afford to use it against the people on 
whose support and confidence he depends for his life as well as 
for his political existence. People are quick to detect the difference 
between opportunism and dedication, and it is the latter that they 
respect and follow. 

To be successful, the guerrilla must be loved and admired. To 
attract followers, he must represent not merely success, but absolute 
virtue, so that his enemy will represent absolute evil. If the soldiers 
are idle, drunken, and licentious, the guerrilla must be vigorous, 
sober, and moral. If enemies are to be disposed of, it must be for 
moral reasons: they must be traitors, murderers, rapists. The 
revolution must show that its justice is sure and swift. By contrast, 
its enemies must be revealed as venal, weak, and vacillating. 

The successful guerrilla leader must be fair in his dealings, paying 
for the goods he takes, and respecting personal property and 
individual rights, even those of persons not partisan to his cause, 
in the realisation that the society in which he works is an intricate 
and interlocking machinery and that he requires all the support he 
can get. Even where the war is at bottom a class struggle - and 
this is not always the case - class rivalries should be softened rather 
than sharpened, subordinated to a transcendental, national cause. 
Those in doubt, even the adherents and servants of the regime, 
must be given a clear moral choice. They must be told, in effect: 
It is still not too late to join forces with virtue, and to have a share 
in the bright future, more secure and certain than the property or 
the position you value now. 

Revolutionary propaganda must be essentially true in order to 
be believed. This is simple expedience. If it is not believed, people 
cannot be induced to act on it, and there will be no revolution. 
Guerrilla leaders do not inspire the spirit of sacrifice and revolu- 
tionary will that creates popular insurrection by promises alone, 
or by guns alone. A higli degree of selfless dedication and high 
purpose is required. Whether the primary cause of revolution is 
nationalism, or social justice, or the anticipation of material 
progress, the decision to fight and to sacrifice is a social and a moral 
decision. Insurgency is thus a matter not of manipulation but of 
inspiration. 

I am aware that such conclusions are not compatible with the 
picture of guerrilla operations and guerrilla motivation drawn by 
the counter-insurgency theorists who are so much in vogue today. 
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But the counter-insurgency experts have yet to win a war. At this 
writing, they are certainly losing one. 

Their picture is distorted because their premises are false and 
their observation faulty. They assume - perhaps their commitments 
require them to assume - that politics is mainly a manipulative 
science and insurgency mainly a politico-military technique to be 
countered by some other technique; whereas bodi are forms of 
social behaviour, the latter being the mode of popular resistance 
to unpopular governments. 
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CHAPTER I: GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
GUERRILLA WARFARE 

1. ESSENCE OF GUERRILLA WARFARE 

The armed victory of the Cuban people over the Batista dictatorship was not only the triumph of 
heroism as reported by the newspapers of the world; it also forced a change in the old dogmas 
concerning the conduct of the popular masses of Latin America. It showed plainly the capacity of 
the people to free themselves by means of guerrilla warfare from a government that oppresses 
them. 

We consider that the Cuban Revolution contributed three fundamental lessons to the conduct of 
revolutionary movements in America. They are: 
-Popular forces can win a war against the army. 

-It is not necessary to wait until all conditions for making revolution exist; the insurrection can 
create them. 

-In underdeveloped America the countryside is the basic area for armed fighting. 
Of these three propositions the first two contradict the defeatist attitude 



of revolutionaries or pseudo-revolutionaries who remain inactive and take refuge in the pretext 
that against a professional army nothing can be done, who sit down to wait until in some 
mechanical way all necessary objective and subjective conditions are given without working to 
accelerate them. As these problems were formerly a subject of discussion in Cuba, until facts 
settled the question, they are probably still much discussed in America. Naturally, it is not to be 
thought that all conditions for revolution are going to be created through the impulse given to 
them by guerrilla activity. It must always be kept in mind that there is a necessary minimum 
without which the establishment and consolidation of the first center is not practicable. People 
must see clearly the futility of maintaining the fight for social goals within the framework of civil 
debate. When the forces of oppression come to maintain themselves in power against 
established law; peace is considered already broken. 

In these conditions popular discontent expresses itself in more active forms. An attitude of 
resistance finally crystallizes in an outbreak of fighting, provoked initially by the conduct of the 
authorities. Where a government has come into power through some form of popular vote, 
fraudulent or not, and maintains at least an appearance of constitutional legality, the guerrilla 
outbreak cannot be promoted, since the possibilities of peaceful struggle have not yet been 
exhausted. 

The third proposition is a fundamental of strategy. It ought to be noted by those who maintain 
dogmatically that the struggle of the masses is centered in city movements, entirely forgetting the 
immense participation of the country people in the life of all the underdeveloped parts of America. 
Of course the struggles of the city masses of organized workers should not be underrated; but 
their real possibilities of engaging in armed struggle must be carefully analyzed where the 
guarantees which customarily adorn our constitutions are suspended or ignored. In these 
conditions the illegal workers' movements face enormous dangers. They must function secretly 
without arms. The situation in the open country is not so difficult. There, in places beyond the 
reach of the repressive forces, the armed guerrillas can support the inhabitants. We will later 
make a careful analysis o' these three conclusions that stand out in the Cuban revolutionary 
experience. We emphasize them now at the beginning of this work as our fundamental 
contribution. 

Guerrilla warfare, the basis of the struggle of a people to redeem itself, has diverse 
characteristics, different facets, even though the essential will for liberation remains the same. It 
is obvious -and writers on the theme have said it many times-that war responds to a certain 
series of scientific laws; whoever ignores them will go down to defeat. Guerrilla warfare as a 
phase of war must be ruled by all of these; but besides, because of its special aspects, a series 
of corollary laws must also be recognized in order to carry it forward. Though geographical and 
social conditions in each country determine the mode and particular forms that guerrilla warfare 
will take, there are general laws that hold for all fighting of this type. 

Our task at the moment is to find the basic principles of this kind of fighting and the rules to be 
followed by peoples seeking liberation; to develop theory from facts; to generalize and give 
structure to our experience for the profit of others. 

Let us first consider the question: who are the combatants in guerrilla warfare? On one side we 
have a group composed of the oppressor and his agents, the professional army, well armed and 
disciplined, in many cases receiving foreign help as well as the help of the bureaucracy in the 
employ of the oppressor. On the other side are the people of the nation or region involved. It is 
important to emphasize that guerrilla warfare is a war of the masses, a war of the people. The 
guerrilla band is an armed nucleus, the fighting vanguard of the people. It draws its great force 
from the mass of the people themselves. The guerrilla band is not to be considered inferior to the 
army against which it fights simply because it is inferior in firepower. Guerrilla warfare is used by 
the side which is supported by a majority but which possesses a much smaller number of arms 
for use in defense against oppression. 

The guerrilla fighter needs full help from the people of the area. This is an indispensable 
condition. This is clearly seen by considering the case of bandit gangs that operate in a region. 
They have all the characteristics of a guerrilla army, homogeneity, respect for the leader, valor, 
knowledge of the ground, and, often, even good understanding of the tactics to be employed. The 
only thing missing is support of the people; and, inevitably, these gangs are captured and 
exterminated by the public force. 



Analyzing the mode of operation of the guerrilla band, seeing its form of struggle and 
understanding its base in the masses, we can answer the question: why does the guerrilla fighter 
fight? We must come to the inevitable conclusion that the guerrilla fighter is a social reformer, that 
he takes up arms responding to the angry protest of the people against their oppressors, and that 
he fights in order to change the social system that keeps all his unarmed brothers in ignominy 
and misery. He launches himself against the conditions of the reigning institutions at a particular 
moment and dedicates himself with all the vigor that circumstances permit to breaking the mold 
of these institutions. 

When we analyze more fully the tactic of guerrilla warfare, we will see that the guerrilla fighter 
needs to have a good knowledge of the surrounding countryside, the paths of entry and escape, 
the possibilities of speedy maneuver, good hiding places; naturally also, he must count on the 
support of the people. All this indicates that the guerrilla fighter will carry out his action in wild 
places of small population. Since in these places the struggle of the people for reforms is aimed 
primarily and almost exclusively at changing the social form of land ownership, the guerrilla 
fighter is above all an agrarian revolutionary. He interprets the desires of the great peasant mass 
to be owners of land, owners of their means of production, of their animals, of all that which they 
have long yearned to call their own, of that which constitutes their life and will also serve as their 
cemetery. 

It should be noted that in current interpretations there are two different types of guerrilla warfare, 
one of which-a struggle complementing great regular armies such as was the case of the 
Ukrainian fighters in the Soviet Union-does not enter into this analysis. We are interested in the 
other type, the case of an armed group engaged in struggle against the constituted power, 
whether colonial or not, which establishes itself as the only base and which builds itself up in rural 
areas. In all such cases, whatever the ideological aims that may inspire the fight, the economic 
aim is determined by the aspiration toward ownership of land. 

The China of Mao begins as an outbreak of worker groups in the South, which is defeated and 
almost annihilated. It succeeds in establishing itself and begins its advance only when, after the 
long march from Yenan, it takes up its base in rural territories and makes agrarian reform its 
fundamental goal. The struggle of Ho Chi Minh is based in the rice-growing peasants, who are 
oppressed by the French colonial yoke; with this force it is going forward to the defeat of the 
colonialists. In both cases there is a framework of patriotic war against the Japanese invader, but 
the economic basis of a fight for the land has not disappeared. In the case of Algeria, the grand 
idea of Arab nationalism has its economic counterpart in the fact that a million French settlers 
utilize nearly all of the arable land of Algeria. In some countries, such as Puerto Rico, where the 
special conditions of the island have not permitted a guerrilla outbreak, the nationalist spirit, 
deeply wounded by the discrimination that is daily practiced, has as its basis the aspiration of the 
peasants {even though many of them are already a proletariat) to recover the land that the 
Yankee invader seized from them. This same central idea, though in different forms, inspired the 
small farmers, peasants, and slaves of the eastern estates of Cuba to close ranks and defend 
together the right to possess land during the thirty-year war of liberation. 

Taking account of the possibilities of development of guerrilla warfare, which is transformed with 
the increase in the operating potential of the guerrilla band into a war of positions, this type of 
warfare, despite its special character, is to be considered as an embryo, a prelude, of the other. 
The possibilities of growth of the guerrilla band and of changes in the mode of fight until 
conventional warfare is reached, are as great as the possibilities of defeating the enemy in each 
of the different battles, combats, or skirmishes that take place. Therefore, the fundamental 
principle is that no battle, combat, or skirmish is to be fought unless it will be won. There is a 
malevolent definition that says: _The guerrilla fighter is the Jesuit of warfare._ By this is indicated 
a quality of secretiveness, of treachery, of surprise that is obviously an essential element of 
guerrilla warfare. It is a special kind of Jesuitism, naturally prompted by circumstances, which 
necessitates acting at certain moments in ways different from the romantic and sporting 
conceptions with which we are taught to believe war is fought. 

War is always a struggle in which each contender tries to annihilate the other. Besides using 
force, they will have recourse to all possible tricks and stratagems in order to achieve the goal. 
Military strategy and tactics are a representation by analysis of the objectives of the groups and 
of the means of achieving these objectives. These means contemplate taking advantage of all 



the weak points of the enemy. The fighting action of each individual platoon in a large army in a 
war of positions will present the same characteristics as those of the guerrilla band. It uses 
secretiveness, treachery, and surprise; and when these are not present, it is because vigilance 
on the other side prevents surprise. But since the guerrilla band is a division unto itself, and since 
there are large zones of territory not controlled by the enemy, it is always possible to carry out 
guerrilla attacks in such a way as to assure surprise; and it is the duty of the guerrilla fighter to do 
so. _Hit and run_ some call this scornfully, and this is accurate. Hit and run, wait, lie in ambush, 
again hit and run, and thus repeatedly, without giving any rest to the enemy. There is in all this, it 
would appear, a negative quality, an attitude of retreat, of avoiding frontal fights. However, this is 
consequent upon the general strategy of guerrilla warfare, which is the same in its ultimate end 
as is any warfare: to win, to annihilate the enemy. 

Thus it is clear that guerrilla warfare is a phase that does not afford in itself opportunities to arrive 
at complete victory. It is one of the initial phases of warfare and will develop continuously until the 
guerrilla army in its steady growth acquires the characteristics of a regular army. At that moment 
it will be ready to deal final blows to the enemy and to achieve victory. Triumph will always be the 
product of a regular army, even though its origins are in a guerrilla army. 

Just as the general of a division in a modern war does not have to die in front of his soldiers, the 
guerrilla fighter, who is general of himself, need not die in every battle. He is ready to give his life, 
but the positive quality of this guerrilla warfare is precisely that each one of the guerrilla fighters is 
ready to die, not to defend an ideal, but rather to convert it into reality. This is the basis, the 
essence of guerrilla fighting. Miraculously, a small band of men, the armed vanguard of the great 
popular force that supports them, goes beyond the immediate tactical objective, goes on 
decisively to achieve an ideal, to establish a new society, to break the old molds of the outdated, 
and to achieve, finally, the social justice for which they fight. 

Considered thus, all these disparaged qualities acquire a true nobility, the nobility of the end at 
which they aim; and it becomes clear that we are not speaking of distorted means of reaching an 
end. This fighting attitude, this attitude of not being dismayed at any time, this inflexibility when 
confronting the great problems in the final objective is also the nobility of the guerrilla fighter. 

2. GUERRILLA STRATEGY 
In guerrilla terminology, strategy is understood as the analysis of the objectives to be achieved in 
the light of the total military situation and the overall ways of reaching these objectives. 
To have a correct strategic appreciation from the point of view of the guerrilla band, it is 
necessary to analyze fundamentally what will be the enemy's mode of action. If the final objective 
is always the complete destruction of the opposite force, the enemy is confronted in the case of a 
civil war of this kind with the standard task: he will have to achieve the total destruction of each 
one of the components of the guerrilla band. The guerrilla fighter, on the other hand, must 
analyze the resources which the enemy has for trying to achieve that outcome: the means in 
men, in mobility, in popular support, in armaments, in capacity of leadership on which he can 
count. We must make our own strategy adequate on the basis of these studies, keeping in mind 
always the final objective of defeating the enemy army. 

There are fundamental aspects to be studied: the armament, for example, and the manner of 
using this armament. The value of a tank, of an airplane in a fight of this type must be weighed. 
The arms of the enemy, his ammunition, his habits must be considered; because the principal 
source of provision for the guerrilla force is precisely in enemy armaments. If there is a possibility 
of choice, we should prefer the same type as that used by the enemy, since the greatest problem 
of the guerrilla band is the lack of ammunition, which the opponent must provide. 
After the objectives have been fixed and analyzed, it is necessary to study the order of the steps 
leading to the achievement of the final objective. This should be planned in advance, even though 
it will be modified and adjusted as the fighting develops and unforeseen circumstances arise. 
At the outset, the essential task of the guerrilla fighter is to keep himself from being destroyed. 
Little by little it will be easier for the members of the guerrilla band or bands to adapt themselves 
to their form of life and to make flight and escape from the forces that are on the offensive an 
easy task, because it is performed daily. When this condition is reached, the guerrilla, having 
taken up inaccessible positions out of reach o' the enemy, or having assembled forces that deter 
the enemy from attacking, ought to proceed to the gradual weakening of the enemy. This will be 
carried out at first at those points nearest to the points of active warfare against the guerrilla band 



and later will be taken deeper into enemy territory, attacking his communications, later attacking 
or harassing his bases of operations and his central bases, tormenting him on all sides to the full 
extent of the capabilities of the guerrilla forces. 

The blows should be continuous. The enemy soldier in a zone of operations ought not to be 
allowed to sleep; his outposts ought to be attacked and liquidated systematically. At every 
moment the impression ought to be created that he is surrounded by a complete circle. In 
wooded and broken areas this effort should be maintained both day and night; in open zones that 
are easily penetrated by enemy patrols, at night only. In order to do all this the absolute 
cooperation of the people and a perfect knowledge of the ground is necessary. These two 
necessities affect every minute of the life of the guerrilla fighter. Therefore, along with centers for 
study of present and future zones of operations, intensive popular work must be undertaken to 
explain the motives of the revolution, its ends, and to spread the incontrovertible truth that victory 
of the enemy against the people is finally impossible. Whoever does not feel this undoubted truth 
cannot be a guerrilla fighter. 

This popular work should at first be aimed at securing secrecy; that is, each peasant, each 
member of the society in which action is taking place, will be asked not to mention what he sees 
and hears; later, help will be sought from inhabitants whose loyalty to the revolution offers greater 
guarantees; still later, use will be made of these persons in missions of contact, for transporting 
goods or arms, as guides in the zones familiar to them; still later, it is possible to arrive at 
organized mass action in the centers of work, of which the final result will be the general strike. 
The strike is a most important factor in civil war, but in order to reach it a series of complementary 
conditions are necessary which do not always exist and which very rarely come to exist 
spontaneously. It is necessary to create these essential conditions, basically by explaining the 
purposes of the revolution and by demonstrating the forces of the people and their possibilities. 
It is also possible to have recourse to certain very homogeneous groups, which must have shown 
their efficacy previously in less dangerous tasks, in order to make use of another of the terrible 
arms of the guerrilla band, sabotage. It is possible to paralyze entire armies, to suspend the 
industrial life of a zone, leaving the inhabitants of a city without factories, without light, without 
water, without communications of any kind, without being able to risk travel by highway except at 
certain hours. If all this is achieved, the morale of the enemy falls, the morale of his combatant 
units weakens, and the fruit ripens for plucking at a precise moment. 

All this presupposes an increase in the territory included within the guerrilla action, but an 
excessive in- crease of this territory is to be avoided. It is essential always to preserve a strong 
base of operations and to continue strengthening it during the course of the war. Within this 
territory, measures of indoctrination of the inhabitants of the zone should be utilized; measures of 
quarantine should be taken against the irreconcilable enemies of the revolution; all the purely 
defensive measures, such as trenches, mines, and communications, should be perfected. 
When the guerrilla band has reached a respectable power in arms and in number of combatants, 
it ought to proceed to the formation of new columns. This is an act similar to that of the beehive 
when at a given moment it releases a new queen, who goes to another region with a part of the 
swarm. The mother hive with the most notable guerrilla chief will stay in the less dangerous 
places, while the new columns will penetrate other enemy territories following the cycle already 
described. 

A moment will arrive in which the territory occupied by the columns is too small for them; and in 
the advance toward regions solidly defended by the enemy, it will be necessary to confront 
powerful forces. At that instant the columns join, they offer a compact, fighting front, and a war of 
positions is reached, a war carried on by regular armies. However, the former guerrilla army 
cannot cut itself off from its base, and it should create new guerrilla bands behind the enemy 
acting in the same way as the original bands operated earlier, proceeding thus to penetrate 
enemy territory until it is dominated. 

It is thus that guerrillas reach the stage of attack, of the encirclement of fortified bases, of the 
defeat of reinforcements, of mass action, ever more ardent, in the whole national territory, arriving 
finally at the objective of the war: victory. 

3. GUERRILLA TACTICS 
In military language, tactics are the practica 1 methods of achieving the grand strategic objectives. 



In one sense they complement strategy and in an-other they are more specific rules within it. As 
means, tactics are much more variable, much more flexible than the final objectives, and they 
should be adjusted continually during the struggle. There are tactical objectives that remain 
constant throughout a war and others that vary. The first thing to be considered is the adjusting of 
guerrilla action to the action of the enemy. 

The fundamental characteristic of a guerrilla band is mobility. This permits it in a few minutes to 
move far from a specific theater and in a few hours far even from the region, if that becomes 
necessary; permits it constantly to change front and avoid any type of encirclement. As the 
circumstances of the war require, the guerrilla band can dedicate itself exclusively to fleeing from 
an encirclement which is the enemy's only way of forcing the band into a decisive fight that could 
be unfavorable; it can also change the battle into a counter-encirclement (small bands of men are 
presumably surrounded by the enemy when suddenly the enemy is surrounded by stronger 
contingents; or men located in a safe place serve as a lure, leading to the encirclement and 
annihilation of the entire troops and supply of an attacking force). Characteristic of this war of 
mobility is the so-called minuet, named from the analogy with the dance: the guerrilla bands 
encircle an enemy position, an advancing column, for example; they encircle it completely from 
the four points of the compass, with five or six men in each place, far enough away to avoid being 
encircled themselves; the fight is started at any one of the points, and the army moves toward it; 
the guerrilla band then retreats, always maintaining visual contact, and initiates its attack from 
another point. The army will repeat its action and the guerrilla band the same. Thus, 
successively, it is possible to keep an enemy column immobilized, forcing it to expend large 
quantities of ammunition and weakening the morale of its troops without incurring great dangers. 
This same tactic can be applied at nighttime, closing in more and showing greater 
aggressiveness, because in these conditions counter-encirclement is much more difficult. 
Movement by night is another important characteristic of the guerrilla band, enabling it to 
advance into position for an attack and, where the danger of betrayal exists, to mobilize in new 
territory. The numerical inferiority of the guerrilla makes it necessary that attacks always be 
carried out by surprise; this great advantage is what permits the guerrilla fighter to inflict losses 
on the enemy without suffering losses. In a fight between a hundred men on one side and ten on 
the other, losses are not equal where there is one casualty on each side. The enemy loss is 
always reparable; it amounts to only one percent of his effectiveness. The loss of the guerrilla 
band requires more time to be repaired because it involves a soldier of high specialization and is 
ten percent of the operating forces. 

A dead soldier of the guerrillas ought never to be left with his arms and his ammunition. The duty 
of every guerrilla soldier whenever a companion falls is to recover immediately these extremely 
precious elements of the fight. In fact, the care which must be taken of ammunition and the 
method of using it are further characteristics of guerrilla warfare. In any combat between a 
regular force and a guerrilla band it is always possible to know one from the other by their 
different manner of fire: a great amount of firing on the part of the regular army, sporadic and 
accurate shots on the part of the guerrillas. 

Once one of our heroes, now dead, had to employ his machine guns for nearly five minutes, 
burst after burst, in order to slow up the advance of enemy soldiers. This fact caused 
considerable confusion in our forces, because they assumed from the rhythm of fire that key 
position must have been taken by the enemy, since this was one of the rare occasions where 
departure from the rule of saving fire had been called for because of the importance of the point 
being defended. 

Another fundamental characteristic of the guerrilla soldier is his flexibility, his ability to adapt 
himself to all circumstances, and to convert to his service all of the accidents of the action. 
Against the rigidity of classical methods of fighting, the guerrilla fighter invents his own tactics at 
every minute of the fight and constantly surprises the enemy. 

In the first place, there are only elastic positions, specific places that the enemy cannot pass, and 
places of diverting him. Frequently the enemy, after easily overcoming difficulties in a gradual 
advance, is surprised to find himself suddenly and solidly detained without possibilities of moving 
forward. This is due to the fact that the guerrilla-defended positions, when they have been 
selected on the basis of a careful study of the ground, are invulnerable. It is not the number of 
attacking soldiers that counts, but the number of defending soldiers. Once that number has been 



placed there, it can nearly always hold off a battalion with success. It is a major task of the chiefs 
to choose well the moment and the place for defending a position without retreat. 
The form of attack of a guerrilla army is also different; starting with surprise and fury, irresistible, it 
suddenly converts itself into total passivity. 

The surviving enemy, resting, believes that the attacker has departed; he begins to relax, to 
return to the routine life of the camp or of the fortress, when suddenly a new attack bursts forth in 
another place, with the same characteristics, while the main body of the guerrilla band lies in wait 
to intercept reinforcements. At other times an outpost defending the camp will be suddenly 
attacked by the guerrilla, dominated, and captured. The fundamental thing is surprise and rapidity 
of attack. 

Acts of sabotage are very important. It is necessary to distinguish clearly between sabotage, a 
revolutionary and highly effective method of warfare, and terrorism, a measure that is generally 
ineffective and in-discriminate in its results, since it often makes victims of innocent people and 
destroys a large number of lives that would be valuable to the revolution. Terrorism should be 
considered a valuable tactic when it is used to put to death some noted leader of the oppressing 
forces well known for his cruelty, his efficiency in repression, or other quality that makes his 
elimination useful. But the killing of persons of small importance is never advisable, since it brings 
on an increase of reprisals, including deaths. 

There is one point very much in controversy in Opinions about terrorism. Many consider that its 
use, by provoking police oppression, hinders all more or less legal or semiclandestine contact 
with the masses and makes impossible unification for actions that will be necessary at a critical 
moment. This is correct; but it also happens that in a civil war the repression by the governmental 
power in certain towns is already so great that, in fact, every type of legal action is suppressed 
already, and any action of the masses that is not supported by arms is impossible. It is therefore 
necessary to be circumspect in adopting methods of this type and to consider the consequences 
that they may bring for the revolution. At any rate, well-managed sabotage is always a very 
effective arm, though it should not be employed to put means of production out of action, leaving 
a sector of the population paralyzed (and thus without work) unless this paralysis affects the 
normal life of the society. It is ridiculous to carry out sabotage against a soft-drink factory, but it is 
absolutely correct and advisable to carry out sabotage against a power plant. In the first case, a 
certain number of workers are put out of a job but nothing is done to modify the rhythm of 
industrial life; in the second case, there will again be displaced workers, but this is entirely 
justified by the paralysis of the life of the region. We will return to the technique of sabotage later. 
One of the favorite arms of the enemy army, supposed to be decisive in modern times, is 
aviation. Nevertheless, this has no use whatsoever during the period that guerrilla warfare is in its 
first stages, with small concentrations of men in rugged places. The utility of aviation lies in the 
systematic destruction of visible and organized defenses; and for this there must be large 
concentrations of men who construct these defenses, something that does not exist in this type of 
warfare. Planes are also potent against marches by columns through level places or places 
without cover; however, this latter danger is easily avoided by carrying out the marches at night. 
One of the weakest points of the enemy is transportation by road and railroad. It is virtually 
impossible to maintain a vigil yard by yard over a transport line, a road, or a railroad. At any point 
a considerable amount of explosive charge can be planted that will make the road impassable; or 
by exploding it at the moment that a vehicle passes, a consider-able loss in lives and materiel to 
the enemy is caused at the same time that the road is cut. 

The sources of explosives are varied. They can be brought from other zones; or use can be 
made of bombs seized from the dictatorship, though these do not always work; or they can be 
manufactured in secret laboratories within the guerrilla zone. The technique of setting them off is 
quite varied; their manufacture also depends upon the conditions of the guerrilla band. 
In our laboratory we made powder which we used as a cap, and we invented various devices for 
exploding the mines at the desired moment. The ones that gave the best results were electric. 
The first mine that we exploded was a bomb dropped from an aircraft of the dictatorship. We 
adapted it by inserting various caps and adding a gun with the trigger pulled by a cord. At the 
moment that an enemy truck passed, the weapon was fired to set off the explosion. 



These techniques can be developed to a high degree. We have information that in Algeria, for 
example, tele-explosive mines, that is, mines exploded by radio at great distances from the point 
where they are located, are being used today against the French colonial power. 
The technique of lying in ambush along roads in order to explode mines and annihilate survivors 
is one of the most remunerative in point of ammunition and arms. The surprised enemy does not 
use his ammunition and has no time to flee; so with a small expenditure of ammunition large 
results are achieved. As blows are dealt the enemy, he also changes his tactics, and in place of 
isolated trucks, veritable motorized columns move. However, by choosing the ground well, the 
same result can be produced by breaking the column and concentrating forces on one vehicle. In 
these cases the essential elements of guerrilla tactics must always be kept in mind. These are: 
perfect knowledge of the ground; surveillance and foresight as to the lines of escape; vigilance 
over all the secondary roads that can bring support to the point of attack; intimacy with people in 
the zone so as to have sure help from them in respect to supplies, transport, and temporary or 
permanent hiding places if it becomes necessary to leave wounded companions behind; 
numerical superiority at a chosen point of action; total mobility; and the possibility of counting on 
reserves. 

If all these tactical requisites are fulfilled, surprise attack along the lines of communication of the 
enemy yields notable dividends. 

A fundamental part of guerrilla tactics is the treatment accorded the people of the zone. Even the 
treatment accorded the enemy is important: the norm to be followed should be an absolute 
inflexibility at the time of attack, an absolute inflexibility toward all the despicable elements that 
resort to informing and assassination, and clemency as absolute as possible to-ward the enemy 
soldiers who go into the fight performing or believing that they perform a military duty. It is a good 
policy, so long as there are no considerable bases of operations and invulnerable places, to take 
no prisoners. Survivors ought to be set free. The wounded should be cared for with all possible 
resources at the time of the action. Conduct toward the civil population ought to be regulated by a 
large respect for all the rules and traditions of the people of the zone, in order to demonstrate 
effectively, with deeds, the moral superiority of the guerrilla fighter over the oppressing soldier. 
Except in special situations, there ought to be no execution of justice without giving the criminal 
an opportunity to clear himself. 

4. WARFARE ON FAVORABLE GROUND 
As we have already said, guerrilla fighting will not always take place in country most favorable to 
the employment of its tactics; but when it does, that is, when the guerrilla band is located in zones 
difficult to reach, either because of dense forests, steep mountains, impassable deserts or 
marshes, the general tactics, based on the fundamental postulates of guerrilla warfare, must 
always be the same. An important point to consider is the moment for making contact with the 
enemy. If the zone is so thick, so difficult that an organized army can never reach it, the guerrilla 
band should advance to the regions where the army can arrive and where there will be a 
possibility of combat. 

As soon as the survival of the guerrilla band has been assured, it should fight; it must constantly 
go out from its refuge to fight. Its mobility does not have to be as great as in those cases where 
the ground is unfavorable; it must adjust itself to the capabilities of the enemy, but it is not 
necessary to be able to move as quickly as in places where the enemy can concentrate a large 
number of men in a few minutes. Neither is the nocturnal character of this warfare so important; it 
will be possible in many cases to carry out daytime operations, especially mobilizations by day, 
though subjected to enemy observation by land and air. It is also possible to persist in a military 
action for a much longer time, above all in the mountains; it is possible to undertake battles of 
long duration with very few men, and it is very probable that the arrival of enemy reinforcements 
at the scene of the fight can be prevented. 

A close watch over the points of access is, however, an axiom never to be forgotten by the 
guerrilla fighter. His aggressiveness (on account of the difficulties that the enemy faces in 
bringing up reinforcements) can he greater, he can approach the enemy more closely, fight much 
more directly, more frontally and for a longer time, though these rules may be qualified by various 
circumstances, such, for example, as the amount of ammunition. 

Fighting on favorable ground and particularly in the mountains presents many advantages but 
also the inconvenience that it is difficult to capture in a single operation a considerable quantity of 



arms and ammunition, owing to the precautions that the enemy takes in these regions. (The 
guerrilla soldier must never forget the fact that it is the enemy that must serve as his source of 
supply of ammunition and arms.) But much more rapidly than in unfavorable ground the guerrilla 
band will here be able to "dig in," that is, to form a base capable of engaging in a war of positions, 
where small industries may be in-stalled as they are needed, as well as hospitals, centers for 
education and training, storage facilities, organs of propaganda, etc., adequately protected from 
aviation or from long-range artillery. 

The guerrilla band in these conditions can number many more personnel; there will be 
noncombatants and perhaps even a system of training in the use of the arms that eventually are 
to fall into the power of the guerrilla army. 

The number of men that a guerrilla band can have is a matter of extremely flexible calculation 
adapted to the territory, to the means available of acquiring supplies, to the mass flights of 
oppressed people from other zones, to the arms available, to the necessities of organization. But, 
in any case, it is much more practicable to establish a base and expand with the support of new 
combatant elements. The radius of action of a guerrilla band of this type can be as wide as 
conditions or the operations of other bands in adjacent territory permit. The range will be limited 
by the time that it takes to arrive at a zone of security from the zone of operation; assuming that 
marches must be made at night, it will not be possible to operate more than five or six hours 
away from a point of maximum security. Small guerrilla bands that work constantly at weakening 
a territory can go farther away from the zone of security. 

The arms preferable for this type of warfare are long-range weapons requiring small expenditure 
of bullets, supported by a group of automatic or semi-automatic arms. Of the rifles and machine 
guns that exist in the markets of the United States, one of the best is the M-1 rifle, called the 
Garand. However, only people with some experience should use this, since it has the 
disadvantage of expending too much ammunition. Medium-heavy arms, such as tripod machine 
guns, can be used on favorable ground, affording a greater margin of security for the weapon and 
its personnel, but they ought always to be a means of repelling an enemy and not for attack. 
An ideal composition for a guerrilla band of 25 men would be: 10 to 15 single-shot rifles and 
about 10 automatic arms between Garands and hand machine guns, including light and easily 
portable automatic arms, such as the Browning or the more modern Belgian FAL and M-14 
automatic rifles. Among the hand machine-guns the best are those of nine millimeters, which 
permit a larger transport of ammunition. The simpler its construction the better, because this 
increases the case of switching parts. All this must be adjusted to the armament that the enemy 
uses, Since the ammunition that he employs is what we are going to use when his arms fall into 
our hands. It is practically impossible for heavy arms to be used. Aircraft cannot see anything and 
cease to operate; tanks and cannons cannot do much owing to the difficulties of advancing in 
these zones. 

A very important consideration is supply. In general, the zones of difficult access for this very 
reason present special problems, since there are few peasants, and therefore animal and food 
supplies are scarce. It is necessary to maintain stable lines of communication in order to be able 
always to count on a minimum of food, stockpiled, in the event of any disagreeable development. 
In this kind of zone of operations the possibilities of sabotage on a large scale are generally not 
present; with the inaccessibility goes a lack of constructions, telephone lines, aqueducts, etc., 
that could be damaged by direct action. 

For supply purposes it is important to have animals, among which the mule is the best in rough 
country. Adequate pasturage permitting good nutrition is essential. The mule can pass through 
extremely hilly country impossible for other animals. In the most difficult situations it is necessary 
to resort to transport by men. Each individual can carry twenty-five kilograms for many hours daily 
and for many days. 

The lines of communication with the exterior should include a series of intermediate points 
manned by people of complete reliability, where products can be stored and where contacts can 
go to hide themselves at critical times. Internal lines of communication can also be created. Their 
extension will be determined by the stage of development reached by the guerrilla band. In some 
zones of operations in the recent Cuban war, telephone lines of many kilometers of length were 
established, roads were built, and a messenger service maintained sufficient to cover all zones in 
a minimum of time. 



There are also other possible rrieans of communication, not used in the Cuban war but perfectly 
applicable, such as smoke signals, signals with sunshine reflected by mirrors, and carrier 
pigeons. 

The vital necessities of the guerrillas are to maintain their arms in good condition, to capture 
ammunition, and, above everything else, to have adequate shoes. The first manufacturing efforts 
should therefore be directed toward these objectives. Shoe factories can initially be cobbler 
installations that replace halfsoles on old shoes, expanding afterwards into a series of organized 
factories with a good average daily production of shoes. The manufacture of powder is fairly 
simple; and much can be accomplished by having a small laboratory and bringing in the 
necessary materials from outside. Mined areas constitute a grave danger for the enemy; large 
areas can be mined for simultaneous explosion, destroying up to hundreds of men. 

5. WARFARE ON UNFAVORABLE GROUND 
In order to carry on warfare in country that is not very hilly, lacks forests, and has many roads, all 
the fundamental requisites of guerrilla warfare must be observed; only the forms will be altered. 
The quantity, not the quality, of guerrilla warfare will change. For example, following the same 
order as before, the mobility of this type of guerrilla should be extraordinary; strikes should be 
made preferably at night; they should be extremely rapid but the guerrilla should move to places 
different from the starting point, the farthest possible from the scene of action, assuming that 
there is no place secure from the repressive forces that the guerrilla can use as its garrison. 
A man can walk between 30 and 50 kilometers during the night hours; it is possible also to march 
during the first hours of daylight, unless the zones of operation are closely watched or there is 
danger that people in the vicinity, seeing the passing troops, will notify the pursuing army of the 
location of the guerrilla band and its route. It is always preferable in these cases to operate at 
night with the greatest possible silence both before and after the action; the first hours of night 
are best. Here too there are exceptions to the general rule, since at times the dawn hours will be 
preferable. It is never wise to habituate the enemy to a certain form of warfare; it is necessary to 
vary constantly the places, the hours, and the forms of operation. 

We have already said that the action cannot endure for long, but must be rapid; it must be of a 
high degree of effectiveness, last a few minutes, and be followed by an immediate withdrawal. 
The arms employed here will not be the same as in the case of actions on favorable ground; a 
large quantity of automatic weapons is to be preferred. In night attacks marksmanship is not the 
determining factor, but rather concentration of fire; the more automatic arms firing at short 
distance, the more possibilities there are of annihilating the enemy. 

Also, the use of mines in roads and the destruction of bridges are tactics of great importance. 
Attacks by the guerrilla will be less aggressive so far as the persistence and continuation are 
concerned, but they can be very violent, and they can utilize different arms, such as mines and 
the shotgun. Against open vehicles heavily loaded with men, which is the usual method of 
transporting troops, and even against closed vehicles that do not have special defenses- against 
buses, for example-the shotgun is a tremendous weapon. A shotgun loaded with large shot is the 
most effective. This is not a secret of guerrilla fighters; it is used also in big wars. The Americans 
used shotgun platoons armed with high-quality weapons and bayonets for assaulting machine- 
gun nests. 

There is an important problem to explain, that of ammunition; this will almost always be taken 
from the enemy. It is therefore necessary to strike blows where there will be the absolute 
assurance of restoring the ammunition expended, unless there are large reserves in secure 
places. In other words, an annihilating attack against a group of men is not to be under-taken at 
the risk of expending all ammunition without being able to replace it. Always in guerrilla tactics it 
is necessary to keep in mind the grave problem of procuring the war materiel necessary for 
continuing the fight. For this reason guerrilla arms ought to be the same as those used by the 
enemy, except for weapons such as revolvers and shotguns, for which the ammunition can be 
obtained in the zone itself or in the cities. 

The number of men that a guerrilla band of this type should include does not exceed ten to 
fifteen. In forming a single combat unit it is of great importance always to consider the limitations 
on numbers: ten, twelve, fifteen men can hide anywhere and at the same time can help each 
other in putting up a powerful resistance to the enemy. Four or five would perhaps be too small a 



number, but when the number exceeds ten the possibility that the enemy will discover them in 
their camp or on the march is much greater. 

Remember that the velocity of the guerrilla band on the march is equal to the velocity of its 
slowest man. It is more difficult to find uniformity of marching speed with twenty, thirty, or forty 
men than with ten. And the guerrilla fighter on the plain must be fundamentally a runner. Here the 
practice of hitting and running acquires its maximum use. The guerrilla bands on the plain suffer 
the enormous inconvenience of being subject to a rapid encirclement and of not having sure 
places where they can set up a firm resistance; therefore they must live in conditions of absolute 
secrecy for a long time, since it would be dangerous to trust any neighbor whose fidelity is not 
perfectly established. The reprisals of the enemy are so violent, usually so brutal, inflicted not 
only on the head of the family but frequently on the women and children as well, that pressure on 
individuals lacking firmness may result at any moment in their giving way and revealing 
information as to where the guerrilla band is located and how it is operating. This would 
immediately produce an encirclement with consequences always disagreeable, although not 
necessarily fatal. When conditions, the quantity of arms, and the state of insurrection of the 
people call for an increase in the number of men, the guerrilla band should be divided. If it is 
necessary, all can rejoin at a given moment to deal a blow, but in such a way that immediately 
afterwards they can disperse toward separate zones, a gain divided into small groups of ten, 
twelve, or fifteen men. 

It is entirely feasible to organize whole armies under a single command and to assure respect 
and obedience to this command without the necessity of being in a single group. Therefore the 
election of the guerrilla chiefs and the certainty that they coordinate ideologically and personally 
with the overall chief of the zone are very important. 

The bazooka is a heavy weapon that can be used by the guerrilla band because of its easy 
portability and operation. Today the rifle-fired anti-tank grenade can replace it. Naturally, it will be 
a weapon taken from the enemy. The bazooka is ideal for firing on armored vehicles, and even 
on unarmored vehicles that are loaded with troops, and for taking small military bases of few men 
in a short time; but it is important to point out that not more than three shells per man can be 
carried, and this only with considerable exertion. 

As for the utilization of heavy arms taken from the enemy, nothing is to be scorned. But there are 
weapons such as the tripod machine gun, the heavy fifty-millimeter machine gun3 etc., that, when 
captured, can be utilized with a willingness to lose them again. In other words, in the unfavorable 
conditions that we are now analyzing, a battle to defend a heavy machine gun or other weapon of 
this type cannot be allowed; they are simply to be used until the tactical moment when they must 
be abandoned. In our Cuban war of liberation, to abandon a weapon constituted a grave offense, 
and there was never any case where the necessity arose. Nevertheless, we mention this case in 
order to explain clearly the only situation in which abandonment would not constitute an occasion 
for reproaches. On unfavorable ground, the guerrilla weapon is the personal weapon of rapid fire. 
Easy access to the zone usually means that it will be habitable and that there will be a peasant 
population in these places. This facilitates supply enormously. Having trustworthy people and 
making contact with establishments that provide supplies to the population, it is possible to 
maintain a guerrilla band perfectly well without having to devote time or money to long and 
dangerous lines of communication. Also it is well to reiterate that the smaller the number of men 
the easier it will be to procure food for them. Essential supplies such as bedding, waterproof 
material, mosquito netting, shoes, medicines, and food will be found directly in the zone, since 
they are things of daily use by its inhabitants. 

Communications will be much easier in the sense of being able to count on a larger number of 
men and more roads; but they will be more difficult as a problem of security for messages 
between distant points, since it will be necessary to rely on a series of contacts that have to be 
trusted. There will be the danger of an eventual capture of one of the messengers, who are 
constantly crossing enemy zones. If the messages are of small importance, they should be oral; if 
of great importance, code writing should be used. Experience shows that transmission by word of 
mouth greatly distorts any communication. 

For these same reasons manufacture will have much less importance, at the same time that it 
would be much more difficult to carry it out. It will not be possible to have factories making shoes 
or arms. Practically speaking, manufacture will have to be limited to small shops, carefully 



hidden, where shotgun shells can be recharged and mines, simple grenades, and other minimum 
necessities of the moment manufactured. On the other hand, it is possible to make use of all the 
friendly shops of the zone for such work as is necessary. 

This brings us to two consequences that flow logically from what has been said. One of them is 
that the favorable conditions for establishing a permanent camp in guerrilla warfare are inverse to 
the degree of productive development of a place. All favorable conditions, all facilities of life 
normally induce men to settle; but for the guerrilla band the opposite is the case. The more 
facilities there are for social life, the more nomadic, the more uncertain the life of the guerrilla 
fighter. These really are the results of one and the same principle. The title of this section is "War 
on Unfavorable Ground," because everything that is favorable to human life, communications, 
urban and semi-urban concentrations of large numbers of people, land easily worked by 
machine, all these place the guerrilla fighter in a disadvantageous situation. 
The second conclusion is that if guerrilla fighting must include me extremely important faction of 
work on the masses, this work is even more important in the unfavorable zones, where a single 
enemy attack can produce a catastrophe. Indoctrination should be continuous, and so should be 
the struggle for unity of the workers, of the peasants, and of other social classes that live in the 
zone, in order to achieve toward the guerrilla fighters a maximum homogeneity of attitude. This 
task with the masses, this constant work at the huge problem of relations of the guerrilla band 
with the inhabitants of the zone, must also govern the attitude to be taken toward the case of an 
individual recalcitrant enemy soldier: he should be eliminated without hesitation when he is 
dangerous. In this respect the guerrilla band must be drastic. Enemies cannot be permitted to 
exist within the zone of operations in places that offer no security. 

6. SUBURBAN WARFARE 
If during the war the guerrilla bands close in on cities and penetrate the surrounding country in 
such a way as to be able to establish themselves in conditions of some security, it will be 
necessary to give these suburban bands a special education, or rather, a special organization. 
It is fundamental to recognize that a suburban guerrilla band can never spring up of its own 
accord. It will be born only after certain conditions necessary for its survival have been created. 
Therefore, the suburban guerrilla will always be under the direct orders of chiefs located in 
another zone. The function of this guerrilla band will not be to carry out independent actions but 
to coordinate its activities with overall strategic plans in such a way as to support the action of 
larger groups situated in another area, contributing specifically to the success of a fixed tactical 
objective, without the operational freedom of guerrilla bands of the other types. For example, a 
suburban band will not be able to choose among the operations of destroying telephone lines, 
moving to make attacks in another locality, and surprising a patrol of soldiers on a distant road; it 
will do exactly what it is told. If its function is to cut down telephone poles or electric wires, to 
destroy sewers, railroads, or water mains, it will limit itself to carrying out these tasks efficiently. 
It ought not to number more than four or five men. The limitation on numbers is important, 
because the suburban guerrilla must be considered as situated in exceptionally unfavorable 
ground, where the vigilance of the enemy will be much greater and the possibilities of reprisals as 
well as of betrayal are increased enormously. Another aggravating circumstance is that the 
suburban guerrilla band cannot depart far from the places where it is going to operate. To speed 
of action and withdrawal there must be added a limitation on the distance of withdrawal from the 
scene of action and the need to remain totally hidden during the daytime. This is a nocturnal 
guerrilla band in the extreme, without possibilities of changing its manner of operating until the 
insurrection is so far advanced that it can take part as an active combatant in the siege of the city. 
The essential qualities of the guerrilla fighter in this situation are discipline (perhaps in the highest 
degree of all) and discretion. He cannot count on more than two or three friendly houses that will 
provide food; it is almost certain that an encirclement in these conditions will be equivalent to 
death. Weapons, furthermore, will not be of the same kind as those of the other groups. They will 
be for personal defense, of the type that do not hinder a rapid flight or betray a secure hiding 
place. As their armament the band ought to have not more than one carbine or one sawed-off 
shotgun, or perhaps two, with pistols for the other members. 

They will concentrate their action on prescribed sabotage and never carry out armed attacks, 
except by surprising one or two members or agents of the enemy troops. 



For sabotage they need a full set of instruments. The guerrilla fighter must have good saws, large 
quantities of dynamite, picks and shovels, apparatus for lifting rails, and, in general, adequate 
mechanical equipment for the work to be carried out. This should be hidden in places that are 
secure but easily accessible to the hands that will need to use it. 

If there is more than one guerrilla band, they will all be under a single chief who will give orders 
as to the necessary tasks through contacts of proven trustworthiness who live openly as ordinary 
citizens. In certain cases the guerrilla fighter will be able to maintain his peacetime work, but this 
is very difficult. Practically speaking, the suburban guerrilla band is a group of men who are 
already outside the law, in a condition of war, situated as unfavorably as we have described. 
The importance of a suburban struggle has usually been underestimated; it is really very great. A 
good operation of this type extended over a wide area paralyzes almost completely the 
commercial and industrial life of the sector and places the entire population in a situation of 
unrest, of anguish, almost of impatience for the development of violent events that will relieve the 
period of suspense. If from the first moment of the war, thought is taken for the future possibility 
of this type of fight and an organization of specialists started, a much more rapid action will be 
assured, and with it a saving of lives and of the priceless time of the nation. 

CHAPTER II: THE GUERRILLA BAND 

1. THE GUERRILLA FIGHTER: SOCIAL REFORMER 

We have already described the guerrilla fighter as one who shares the longing of the people for 
liberation and who, once peaceful means are exhausted, initiates the fight and converts himself 
into an armed vanguard of the fighting people. From the very beginning of the struggle he has the 
intention of destroying an unjust order and therefore an intention, more or less hidden, to replace 
the old with something new. 

We have also already said that in the conditions that prevail, at least in America and in almost all 
countries with deficient economic development, it is the countryside that offers ideal conditions 
for the fight. Therefore the foundation of the social structure that the guerrilla fighter will build 
begins with changes in the ownership of agrarian property. 

The banner of the fight throughout this period will be agrarian reform. At first this goal may or may 
not be completely delineated in its extent and limits; it may simply refer to the age-old hunger of 
the peasant for the land on which he works or wishes to work. 

The conditions in which the agrarian reform will be realized depend upon the conditions which 
existed before the struggle began, and on the social depth of the struggle. But the guerrilla 
fighter, as a person conscious of a role in the vanguard of the people, must have a moral conduct 
that shows him to be a true priest of the reform to which he aspires. To the stoicism imposed by 
the difficult conditions of warfare should be added an austerity born of rigid self-control that will 
prevent a single excess, a single slip, whatever the circumstances. The guerrilla soldier should 
be an ascetic. 

As for social relations, these will vary with the development of the war. At the beginning it will not 
be possible to attempt any changes in the social order. 

Merchandise that cannot be paid for in cash will be paid for with bonds; and these should be 
redeemed at the first opportunity. 

The peasant must always be helped technically, economically, morally, and culturally. The 
guerrilla fighter will be a sort of guiding angel who has fallen into the zone, helping the poor 
always and bothering the rich as little as possible in the first phases of the war. But this war will 
continue on its course; contradictions will continuously become sharper; the moment will arrive 
when many of those who regarded the revolution with a certain sympathy at the outset will place 
themselves in a position diametrically opposed; and they will take the first step into battle against 
the popular forces. At that moment the guerrilla fighter should act to make himself into the 
standard bearer of the cause of the people, punishing every betrayal with justice. Private property 
should acquire in the war zones its social function. For example, excess land and livestock not 
essential for the maintenance of a wealthy family should pass into the hands of the people and 
be distributed equitably and justly. 

The right of the owners to receive payment for possessions used for the social good ought 
always to be respected; but this payment will be made in bonds ("bonds of hope," as they were 
called by our teacher, General Bayo,3 referring to the common interest that is thereby 



established between debtor and creditor). The land and property of notorious and active enemies 
of the revolution should pass immediately into the hands of the revolutionary forces, Furthermore, 
taking advantage of the heat of the war-those moments in which human fraternity reaches its 
highest intensity-al! kinds of cooperative work, as much as the mentality of the inhabitants will 
permit, ought to be stimulated. 

The guerrilla fighter as a social reformer should not only provide an example in his own life but he 
ought also constantly to give orientation in ideological problems, explaining what he knows and 
what he wishes to do at the right time. He will also make use of what he learns as the months or 
years of the war strengthen his revolutionary convictions, making him more radical as the 
potency of arms is demonstrated, as the outlook of the inhabitants becomes a part of his spirit 
and of his own life, and as he understands the justice and the vital necessity of a series of 
changes, of which the theoretical importance appeared to him be-fore, but devoid of practical 
urgency. 

This development occurs very often, because the initiators of guerrilla warfare or rather the 
directors of guerrilla warfare, are not men who have bent their backs day after day over the 
furrow. They are men who understand the necessity for changes in the social treatment accorded 
peasants, without having suffered in the usual case this bitter treatment in their own persons. It 
happens then (I am drawing on the Cuban experience and enlarging it) that a genuine interaction 
is produced between these leaders, who with their acts teach the people the fundamental 
importance of the armed fight, and the people themselves who rise in rebellion and teach the 
leaders these practical necessities of which we speak. Thus, as a product of this interaction 
between the guerrilla fighter and his people, a progressive radicalization appears which further 
accentuates the revolutionary characteristics of the movement and gives it a national scope. 

2 THE GUERRILLA FIGHTER AS COMBATANT 
The life and activities of the guerrilla fighter, sketched thus in their general lines, call for a series 
of physical, mental, and moral qualities needed for adapting oneself to prevailing conditions and 
for fulfilling completely any mission assigned. 

To the question as to what the guerrilla soldier should be like, the first answer is that he should 
preferably be an inhabitant of the zone. If this is the case, he will have friends who will help him; if 
he belongs to the zone itself, he will know it (and this knowledge of the ground is one of the most 
important factors in guerrilla warfare); and since he will be habituated to local peculiarities he will 
be able to do better work, not to mention that he will add to all this the enthusiasm that arises 
from defending his own people and fighting to change a social regime that hurts his own world. 
The guerrilla combatant is a night combatant; to say this is to say at the same time that he must 
have all the special qualities that such fighting requires. He must be cunning and able to march to 
the place of attack across plains or mountains without anybody noticing him, and then to fall upon 
the enemy, taking advantage of the factor of surprise which deserves to be emphasized again as 
important in this type of fight. After causing panic by this surprise, he should launch himself into 
the fight implacably without permitting a single weakness in his companions and taking 
advantage of every sign of weakness on the part of the enemy. Striking like a tornado, destroying 
all, giving no quarter unless the tactical circumstances call for it, judging those who must be 
judged, sowing panic among the enemy combatants, he nevertheless treats defenseless 
prisoners benevolently and shows respect for the dead. 

A wounded enemy should be treated with care and respect unless his former life has made him 
liable to a death penalty, in which case he will be treated in accordance with his deserts. What 
can never be done is to keep prisoners, unless a secure base of operations, invulnerable to the 
enemy, has been established. Otherwise, the prisoner will become a dangerous menace to the 
security of the inhabitants of the region or to the guerrilla band itself because of the information 
that he can give upon rejoining the enemy army. If he has not been a notorious criminal, he 
should be set free after receiving a lecture. 

The guerrilla combatant ought to risk his life whenever necessary and be ready to die without the 
least sign of doubt; but, at the same time, he ought to be cautious and never expose himself 
unnecessarily. All possible precautions ought to be taken to avoid a defeat or an annihilation. For 
this reason it is extremely important in every fight to maintain vigilance over all the points from 
which enemy reinforcements may arrive and to take precautions against an encirclement, the 



consequences of which are usually not physically disastrous but which damages morale by 
causing a loss of faith in the prospects of the struggle. 

However, he ought to be audacious, and, after carefully analyzing the dangers and possibilities in 
an action, always ready to take an optimistic attitude toward circumstances and to see reasons 
for a favorable decision even in moments when the analysis of the adverse and favorable 
conditions does not show an appreciable positive balance. 

To be able to survive in the midst of these conditions of life and enemy action, the guerrilla fighter 
must have a degree of adaptability that will permit him to identify himself with the environment in 
which he lives, to become a part of it, and to take advantage of it as his ally to the maximum 
possible extent. He also needs a faculty of rapid comprehension and an instantaneous 
inventiveness that will permit him to change his tactics according to the dominant course of the 
action. 

These faculties of adaptability and inventiveness in popular armies are what ruin the statistics of 
the warlords and cause them to waver. 

The guerrilla fighter must never for any reason leave a wounded companion at the mercy of the 
enemy troops, because this would be leaving him to an almost certain death. At whatever cost he 
must be removed from the zone of combat to a secure place. The greatest exertions and the 
greatest risks must be taken in this task. The guerrilla soldier must be an extraordinary 
companion. 

At the same time he ought to be closemouthed. Everything that is said and done before him 
should be kept strictly in his own mind. He ought never to permit himself a single useless word, 
even with his own comrades in arms, since the enemy will always try to introduce spies into the 
ranks of the guerrilla band in order to discover its plans, location, and means of life. 
Besides the moral qualities that we have mentioned, the guerrilla fighter should possess a series 
of very important physical qualities. He must be indefatigable. He must be able to produce 
another effort at the moment when weariness seems intolerable. Profound conviction, expressed 
in every line of his face, forces him to take another step, and this not the last one, since it will be 
followed by another and another and another until he arrives at the place designated by his 
chiefs. 

He ought to be able to endure extremities, to with-stand not only the privations of food, water, 
clothing, and shelter to which he is subjected frequently, but also the sickness and wounds that 
often must be cured by nature without much help from the surgeon. This is all the more 
necessary because usually the enemy will assassinate the individual who leaves the guerrilla 
zone to recover from sickness or wounds. 

To meet these conditions he needs an iron constitution that will enable him to resist all these 
adversities without falling ill and to make of his hunted animal's life one more factor of strength. 
With the help of his natural adaptability, he becomes a part of the land it-self where he fights. 
All these considerations bring us to ask: what is the ideal age for the guerrilla fighter? These 
limits are al-ways very difficult to state precisely, because individual and social peculiarities 
change the figure. A peasant, for example, will be much more resistant than a man from the city. 
A city dweller who is accustomed to physical exercise and a healthy life will be much more 
efficient than a man who has lived all his life be-hind a desk. But generally the maximum age of 
combatants in the completely nomadic stage of the guerrilla struggle ought not to exceed forty 
years, although there will be exceptional cases, above all among the peasants. One of the 
heroes of our struggle, Commandant Crescencio Perez, entered the Sierra at 65 years of age 
and was immediately one of the most useful men in the troop. 

We might also ask if the members of the guerrilla band should be drawn from a certain social 
class. It has already been said that this social composition ought to be adjusted to that of the 
zone chosen for the center of operations, which is to say that the combatant nucleus of the 
guerrilla army ought to be made up of peasants. The peasant is evidently the best soldier; but the 
other strata of the population are not by any means to be excluded or deprived of the opportunity 
to fight for a just cause. Individual exceptions are also very important in this respect. 
We have not yet fixed the lower limit of age. We believe that minors less than sixteen years of 
age ought not to be accepted for the fight, except in very special circumstances. In general these 
young boys, only children, do not have sufficient development to bear tip under the work, the 
weather, and the suffering to which they will be subjected. 



The best age for a guerrilla fighter varies between 25 and 35 years, a stage in which the life of 
most per- sons has assumed definite shape. Whoever sets out at that age, abandoning his home, 
his children, and his entire world must have thought well of his responsibility and reached a firm 
decision not to retreat a step. There are extraordinary cases of children who as combatants have 
reached the highest ranks of our rebel army, but this is not the usual case. For every one of them 
who displayed great fighting qualities, there were tens who ought to have been returned to their 
homes and who frequently constituted a dangerous burden for the guerrilla band. 
The guerrilla fighter, as we have said, is a soldier who carries his house on his back like the snail; 
therefore, he must arrange his knapsack in such a way that the smallest quantity of utensils will 
render the greatest possible service. He will carry only the indispensable, but he will take care of 
it at all times as something fundamental and not to be lost except in extremely adverse situations. 
His armament will also be only that which he can carry on his own. Reprovisioning is very 
difficult, above all with bullets. To keep them dry, always to keep them clean, to count them one 
by one so that none is lost; these are the watchwords. And the gun ought always to be kept 
clean, well greased, and with the barrel shining. It is advisable for the chief of each group to 
impose some penalty or punishment on those who do not maintain their armaments in these 
conditions. 

People with such notable devotion and firmness must have an ideal that sustains them in the 
adverse conditions that we have described. This ideal is simple, without great pretensions, and in 
general does not go very far; but it is so firm, so clear that one will give his life for it without the 
least hesitation. With almost all peasants this ideal is the right to have and work a piece of land of 
their own and to enjoy just social treatment. Among workers it is to have work, to receive an 
adequate wage as well as just social treatment. Among students and professional people more 
abstract ideas such as liberty are found to be motives for the fight. 

This brings us to the question: what is the life of the guerrilla fighter like? His normal life is the 
long hike. Let us take as an example a mountain guerrilla fighter located in wooded regions under 
constant harassment by the enemy. In these conditions the guerrilla band moves during daylight 
hours, without eating, in order to change its position; when night arrives, camp is set up in a 
clearing near a water supply according to a routine, each group assembling in order to eat in 
common; at dusk the fires are lighted with whatever is at hand. 

The guerrilla fighter eats when he can and everything he can. Sometimes fabulous feasts 
disappear in the gullet of the combatant; at other times he fasts for two or three days without 
suffering any diminution in his capacity for work. 

His house will be the open sky; between it and his hammock he places a sheet of waterproof 
nylon and beneath the cloth and hammock he places his knapsack, gun, and ammunition, which 
are the treasures of the guerrilla fighter. At times it is not wise for shoes to be removed, because 
of the possibility of a surprise attack by the enemy. Shoes are another of his precious treasures. 
Whoever has a pair of them has the security of a happy existence within the limits of the 
prevailing circumstances. 

Thus, the guerrilla fighter will live for days without approaching any inhabited place, avoiding all 
contact that has not been previously arranged, staying in the wildest zones, knowing hunger, at 
times thirst, cold, heat; sweating during the continuous marches, letting the sweat dry on his body 
and adding to it new sweat without any possibility of regular cleanliness (although this also 
depends somewhat upon the individual disposition, as does everything else). 
During the recent war, upon entering the village of El Uvero following a march of sixteen 
kilometers and a fight of two hours and forty-five minutes in a hot sun (all added to several days 
passed in very adverse conditions along the sea with intense heat from a boiling sun) our bodies 
gave off a peculiar and offensive odor that repelled anyone who came near. Our noses were 
completely habituated to this type of life; the hammocks of guerrilla fighters are known for their 
characteristic, individual odor. 

In such conditions breaking camp ought to be done rapidly, leaving no traces behind; vigilance 
must be extreme. For every ten men sleeping there ought to be one or two on watch, with the 
sentinels being changed continually and a sharp vigil being maintained over all entrances to the 
camp. 

Campaign life teaches several tricks for preparing meals, some to help speed their preparation; 
others to add seasoning with little things found in the forest; still others for inventing new dishes 



that give a more varied character to the guerrilla menu, which is corn-posed mainly of roots, 
grains, salt, a little oil or lard, and, very sporadically, pieces of the meat of some animal that has 
been slain. This refers to the life of a group operating in tropical sectors. 

Within the framework of the combatant life, the most interesting event, the one that carries all to a 
convulsion of joy ard puts new vigor in everybody's steps, is the battle. The battle, climax of the 
guerrilla life, is sought at an opportune moment either when an enemy encampment sufficiently 
weak to be annihilated has been located and investigated; or when an enemy column is 
advancing directly toward the territory occupied by the liberating force. The two cases are 
different. 

Against an encampment the action will be a thin encirclement and fundamentally will become a 
hunt for the members of the columns that come to break the encirclement. An entrenched enemy 
is never the favorite prey of the guerrilla fighter; he prefers his enemy to be on the move, 
nervous, not knowing the ground, fearful of everything and without natural protections for 
defense. Whoever is behind a parapet with powerful arms for repelling an offensive will never be 
in the plight, however bad his situation, of a long column that is attacked suddenly in two or three 
places and cut. If the attackers are not able to encircle the column and destroy it totally, they will 
retire prior to any counteraction. 

If there is no possibility of defeating those entrenched in a camp by means of hunger or thirst or 
by a direct assault, the guerrilla ought to retire affer the encirclement has yielded its fruits of 
destruction in the relieving columns. In cases where the guerrilla column is too weak and the 
invading column too strong, the action should be concentrated upon the vanguard. There should 
be a special preference for this tactic, whatever the hoped-for result, since after the leading ranks 
have been struck several times, thus diffusing among the soldiers the news that death is 
constantly occurring to those in the van. the reluctance to occupy those places will provoke 
nothing less than mutiny. Therefore, attacks ought to be made on that point even if they are also 
made at other points of the column. 

The facility with which the guerrilla fighter can perform his function and adapt himself to the 
environment will depend upon his equipment. Even though joined with others in small groups, he 
has individual characteristics. He should have in his knapsack, besides his regular shelter, 
everything necessary to surviva 1 in case he finds himsel f alone for some time. 
In giving the list of equipment we will refer essentially to that which should be carried by an 
individual located in rough country at the beginning of a war, with frequent rainfall, some cold 
weather, and harassment by the enemy; in other words, we place ourselves in the situation that 
existed at the beginning of the Cuban war of liberation. 

The equipment of the guerrilla fighter is divided into the essential and the accessory. Among the 
first is a hammock. This provides adequate rest; it is easy to find two trees from which it can be 
strung (see Picture 2-1); and, in cases where one sleeps on the ground, it can serve as a 
mattress. Whenever it is raining or the ground is wet, a frequent occurrence in tropical mountain 
zones, the hammock is indispensable for sleeping. A piece of waterproof nylon cloth is its 
complement. The nylon should be large enough to cover the hammock when tied from its four 
corners, and with a line strung through the center to the same trees from which the hammock 
hangs. This last line serves to make the nylon into a kind of tent by raising a center ridge and 
causing it to shed water. 

A blanket is indispensable, because it is cold in the mountains at night. It is also necessary to 
carry a garment such as a jacket or coat which will enable one to bear the extreme changes of 
temperature. Clothing should consist of rough work trousers and shirt which may or may not be of 
a uniform cloth. Shoes should be of the best possible construction and also, since without good 
shoes marches are very difficult they should be one of the first articles laid up in reserve. 
Since the guerrilla fighter carries his house in his knapsack, the latter is very important. The more 
primitive types may be made from any kind of sack carried by two ropes; but those of canvas 
found in the market or made by a harness maker are preferable. The guerrilla fighter ought 
always to carry some personal food besides that which the troop carries or consumes in its 
camps. Indispensable articles are lard or oil, which is necessary for fat consumption; canned 
goods, which should not be consumed except in circumstances where food for cooking cannot be 
found or when there are too many cans and their weight impedes the march; preserved fish, 
which has great nutritional value; condensed milk, which is also nourishing, particularly on 



account of the large quantity of sugar that it contains; some sweet for its good taste. Powdered 
milk can also be carried. Sugar is another essential part of the supplies, as is salt, without which 
life becomes sheer martyrdom, and something that serves to season the meals, such as onion, 
garlic, etc., according to the characteristics of the country. This completes the category of the 
essentials. 

The guerrilla fighter should carry a plale, knife, and fork, camping style, which will serve all the 
various necessary functions. The plate can be camping or military type or a pan that is usable for 
cooking anything from a piece of meat to a potato, or for brewing tea or coffee. 
To care for the rifle, special greases are necessary; and these must be carefully administered- 
sewing machine oil is very good if there is no special oil avail-able. Also needed are cloths that 
will serve for cleaning the arms frequently and a rod for cleaning the gun inside, something that 
ought to be done often. The ammunition belt can be of commercial type or homemade, according 
to the circumstances, but it ought to be so made that not a single bullet will be lost. Ammunition is 
the basis of the fight without which everything else would be in vain; it must be cared for like gold. 
A canteen or a bottle for water is essential, since it will frequently be necessary to drink in a 
situation where water is not available. Among medicines, those of general use should be carried; 
for example, penicillin or some other type of antibiotic, preferably the types taken orally, carefully 
closed; medicines for lowering fever, such as aspirin; and others adapted to treating the endemic 
diseases of the area. These may be tablets against malaria, sulfas for diarrhea, medicines 
against parasites of all types; in other words, fit the medicine to the characteristics of the region. It 
is advisable in places where there are poisonous animals to carry appropriate injections. Surgical 
instruments will complete the medical equipment. Small personal items for taking care of less 
important injuries should also be included. 

A customary and extremely important comfort in the life of the guerrilla fighter is a smoke, 
whether cigars, cigarettes, or pipe tobacco; a smoke in moments of rest is a great friend to the 
solitary soldier. Pipes are useful, because they permit using to the extreme all tobacco that 
remains in the butts of cigars and cigarettes at time of scarcity. Matches are extremely important 
not only for lighting a smoke, but also for starting fires; this is one of the great problems in the 
forest in rainy periods. It is preferable to carry both matches and a lighter, so that if the lighter 
runs out of fuel, matches remain as a substitute. 

Soap should be carried, not only for personal cleanliness, but for washing eating utensils, 
because intestinal infections or irritations are frequent and can be caused by spoiled food left on 
dirty cooking ware. With this set of equipment, the guerrilla fighter can be assured that he will be 
able to live in the forest under adverse conditions, no matter how bad, for as long as is necessary 
to dominate the situation. 

There are accessories that at times are useful and others that constitute a bother but are very 
useful. The compass is one of these; at the outset this will be used a great deal in gaining 
orientation, but little by little knowledge of the country will make it unnecessary. In mountainous 
regions a compass is not of much use, since the route it indicates will usually be cut off by 
impassable obstacles. Another useful article is an extra nylon cloth for covering all equipment 
when it rains. Remember that rain in tropical countries is continuous during certain months and 
that water is the enemy of all the things that the guerrilla fighter must carry: food, ammunition, 
medicine, paper, and clothing. 

A change of clothing can be carried, but this is usually a mark of inexperience. The usual custom 
is to carry no more than an extra pair of pants, eliminating extra underwear and other articles, 
such as towels. The life of the guerrilla fighter teaches him to con-serve his energy in carrying his 
knapsack from one place to another, and he will, little by little, get rid of everything that does not 
have essential value. 

In addition to a piece of soap, useful for washing utensils as well as for personal cleanliness, a 
toothbrush and paste should be carried. It is worthwhile also to carry a book, which will be 
exchanged with other members of the band. These books can be good biographies of past 
heroes, histories, or economic geographies, preferably of the country, and works of general 
character that will serve to raise the cultural level of the soldiers and discourage the tendency 
toward gambling or other undesirable forms of passing the time. There are periods of boredom in 
the life of the guerrilla fighter. 



Whenever there is extra space in the knapsackl it ought to be used for food, except in those 
zones where the food supply is easy and sure. Sweets or food of lesser importance 
complementing the basic items can be carried. Crackers can be one of these, although they 
occupy a large space and break up into crumbs. In thick forests a machete is useful; in very wet 
places a small bottle of gasoline or light, resinous wood, such as pine, for kindling will make 
firebuilding easier when the wood is wet. 

A small notebook and pen or pencil for taking notes and for letters to the outside or 
communication with other guerrilla bands ought always to be a part of the guerrilla fighter's 
equipment. Pieces of string or rope should be kept available; these have many uses. Also 
needles, thread, and buttons for clothing. The guerrilla fighter who carries this equipment will 
have a solid house on his back, rather heavy but furnished to assure a comfortable life during the 
hardships of the campaign. 

3. ORGANIZATION OF A GUERRILLA BAND 
No rigid scheme can be offered for the organization of a guerrilla band; there will be innumerable 
differences according to the environment in which it is to operate. For convenience of exposition 
we will suppose that our experience has a universal application, but it should be kept in mind that 
it is only one way, that there will possibly be new forms that may work better with the particular 
characteristics of another given armed group. 

The size of the component units of the guerrilla force is one of the most difficult problems to deal 
with: there will be different numbers of men and different compositions of the troop, as we have 
already explained. Let us suppose a force situated in favorable ground, mountainous with 
conditions not so bad as to necessitate perpetual flight, but not so good as to afford a base of 
operations. The combat units of an armed force thus situated ought to number not more than one 
hundred and fifty men, and even this number is rather high; ideal would be a unit of about one 
hundred men. This constitutes a column, and in the Cuban organization is commanded by a 
commandant. It should be remembered that in our war the grades of corporal and sergeant were 
omitted because they were considered reminiscent of the tyranny. 

On this premise, the commandant commands this whole force of one hundred to one hundred 
fifty men; and there will be as many captains as there are groups of thirty to forty men. The 
captain has the function of directing and unifying his platoon, making it fight almost always as a 
unit and looking after the distribution of men and the general organization. In guerrilla warfare, 
the squad is the functional unit. Each squad, made up of approximately eight to twelve men, is 
commanded by a lieutenant, who performs for his group functions analogous to those of the 
captain, to whom he must always be in constant subordination. 

The operational tendency of the guerrilla band to function in small groups makes the squad the 
true unit. Eight to ten men are the maximum that can act as a unit in a fight in these conditions: 
therefore, the squad, which will frequently be separated from the captain even though they fight 
on the same front, will operate under the orders of its lieutenant; there are exceptions, of course. 
A squad should not be broken up nor kept dispersed at times when there is no fighting. Each 
squad and platoon should know who the immediate successor is in case the chief falls, and these 
persons should be sufficiently trained to be able to take over their new responsibilities 
immediately. 

One of the fundamental problems of the troop is food supply; in this everyone from the last man 
to the chief must be treated alike. This acquires a high importance, not only because of the 
chronic shortage of supplies, but also because meals are the only events that take place daily. 
The troops, who have a keen sense of justice, measure the rations with a sharp eye; the least 
favoritism for anyone ought never to be permitted. If in certain circumstances the meal is served 
to the whole column, a regular order should be established and observed strictly, and at the 
same time the quantity and quality of food given to each one ought to be carefully checked. In the 
distribution of clothing the problem is different, these being articles of individual use. Here two 
considerations prevail: first, the demand for necessities of those who need them, which will 
almost always be greater than the supply; and, second, the length of service and merits of each 
one of the applicants. The length of service and merits, something very difficult to fix exactly, 
should be noted in special booklets by one assigned this responsibility under the direct 
supervision of the chief of the column. The same should be said about other articles that become 



available and are of individual rather than collective utility. Tobacco and cigarettes ought to be 
distributed according to the general rule of equal treatment for everybody. 

This task of distribution should be a specifically assigned responsibility. It is preferable that the 
persons designated be attached directly to the command. The command performs, therefore, 
administrative tasks of liaison which are very important as well as all the other special tasks that 
are necessary. Officers of the greatest intelligence ought to be in. it. Soldiers attached to the 
command ought to be alert and of maximum dedication, since their burdens will usually be 
greater than those borne by the rest of the troop. Nevertheless, they can have no special 
treatment at mealtime. 

Each guerrilla fighter carries his complete equipment; there is also a series of implements of use 
to the group that should be equitably distributed within the column. For this, too, rules can be 
established, de- pending upon the number of unarmed persons in the troop. One system is to 
distribute all extra materiel, such as medicines, medical or dental or surgical instruments, extra 
food, clothing, general supplies, and heavy weapons equally among all platoons, which will then 
be responsible for their custody. Each captain will distribute these supplies among the squads, 
and each chief of squad will distribute them among his men. Another solution, which can be used 
when a part of the troop is not armed, is to create special squads or platoons assigned to 
transport; this works out well, since it leaves the soldier who already has the weight and 
responsibility of his rifle free of extra cargo. In this way danger of losing materiel is reduced, since 
it is concentrated; and at the same time there is an incentive for the porter to carry more and to 
carry better and to demonstrate more enthusiasm, since in this way he will win his right to a 
weapon in the future. These platoons will march in the rear positions and will have the same 
duties and the same treatment as the rest of the troop. 

The tasks to be carried out by a column will vary according to its activities. If it is encamped, there 
will be special teams for keeping watch. These should be experienced, specially trained, and they 
should receive some special reward for this duty. This can consist of increased independence, or, 
if there is an excess of sweets or tobacco affer proportional distribution to each column, 
something extra for the members of those units that carry out special tasks. For example, if there 
are one hundred men and one hundred and fifteen packages of cigarettes, the fifteen extra packs 
of cigarettes can be distributed among the members of the units referred to. The vanguard and 
the rearguard units, separated from the rest, will have special duties of vigilance; but, besides, 
each platoon ought to have such a watch of its own. The farther from the encampment the watch 
is maintained, the greater is the security of the group, especially when it is in open country. 
The places chosen should be high, dominating a wide area by day and difficult to approach by 
night. If the plan is to stay several days, it is worthwhile to construct defenses that will permit a 
sustained fire in case of an attack. These defenses can be obliterated when the guerrilla band 
moves, or they can be left if circumstances no longer make it necessary to hide the path of the 
column. 

In places where permanent encampments are established, the defenses ought to be improved 
constantly. Remember that in a mountainous zone on ground carefully chosen, the only heavy 
arm that is effective is the mortar. Using roofs reinforced with materials from the region, such as 
wood, rocks, etc., it is possible to make good refuges which are difficult for the enemy forces to 
approach and which will afford protection from mortar shells for the guerrilla forces. 
It is very important to maintain discipline in the camp, and this should have an educational 
function. The guerrilla fighters should be required to go to bed and get up at fixed hours. Games 
that have no social function and that hurt the morale of the troops and the consumption of 
alcoholic drinks should both be prohibited. All these tasks are performed by a commission of 
internal order elected from those combat-ants of greatest revolutionary merit. Another mission of 
these persons is to prevent the lighting of fires in places visible from a distance or that raise 
columns of smoke before nightfall; also to see. that the camp is kept clean and that it is left in 
such a condition when the column leaves as to show no signs of passage, if this is necessary. 
Great care must be taken with fires which leave traces for a long time. They must be covered 
with earth; papers, cans, and scraps of food should also be burned. During the march complete 
silence must prevail in the column. Orders are passed by gestures or by whispers that go from 
mouth to mouth until they reach the last man. If the guerrilla band is marching through unknown 
places, breaking a road, or being led by a guide, the vanguard will be approximately one hundred 



or two hundred meters or even more in front, according to the characteristics of the ground. In 
places where confusion may arise as to the route, a man will be left at each turning to await those 
who follow, and this will be repeated until the last man in the rearguard has passed. The 
rearguard will also be somewhat separated from the rest of the column, keeping a watch on the 
roads in the rear and trying to erase tracks of the troops as much as possible. If there is a road 
coming from the side that offers danger, it is necessary always to have a group keeping a watch 
on it until the last man has passed. It is more practical that each platoon utilize its own men for 
this special duty, with each having the obligation to pass the guard to members of the following 
platoon and then to rejoin his own unit; this process will be continued until the whole troop has 
passed. 

The march should be uniform and in an established order, always the same. Thus it will always 
be known that Platoon #1 is the vanguard, followed by Platoon #2 and then Platoon #3, which 
may be the command; then #4, followed by the rearguard or Platoon #5 or other platoons that 
make up the column, always in the same order. In night marches silence should be even stricter 
and the distance between each combatant shorter, so that no one will get lost and make it 
necessary to shout and turn on lights. Light is the enemy of the guerrilla fighter at nighttime. 
If all this marching has attack as its objective, then upon arriving at a given point, the point to 
which all will return after the objective has been accomplished, extra weight will be set down, 
such things as knapsacks and cooking utensils, for example, and each platoon will proceed with 
nothing more than its arms and fighting equipment. The point of attack should have been already 
studied by trustworthy people who have reconnoitered the ground and have observed the 
location of the enemy guards. The leaders, knowing the orientation of the base, the number of 
men that defend it, etc., will make the final plan for the attack and send combatants to their 
places, always keeping in mind that a good part of the troops should be assigned to intercept 
reinforcements. In cases where the attack upon the base is to be merely a diversion in order to 
provoke the sending of reinforcements along roads that can be easily ambushed, a man should 
communicate the result rapidly to the command as soon as the attack has been carried out, in 
order to break the encirclement, if necessary to prevent being attacked from the rear. In any case 
there must always be a watch on the roads thai lead to the place of combat while the 
encirclement or direct attack is being carried out. 

By night a direct attack is always preferable. It is possible to capture an encampment if there is 
enough drive and necessary presence of mind and if the risks are not excessive. 
An encirclement requires waiting and taking cover, closing in steadily on the enemy, trying to 
harass him in every way, and, above all, trying to force him by fire to come out. When the circle 
has been closed to short range, the "Molotov cocktail" is a weapon of extraordinary effectiveness. 
Before arriving at a range for the "cocktail," shotguns with a special charge can be employed 
(See picture 2-2). These arms, christened in our war with the name of "M-16," consist of a 16- 
calibre sawed-off shotgun with a pair of legs added in such a way that with the butt of the gun 
they form a tripod. The weapon will thus be mounted at an angle of about 45 degrees; this can be 
varied by moving the legs back and forth. It is loaded with an open shell from which all the shot 
has been removed. A cylindrical stick extending from the muzzle of the gun is used as the 
projectile. A bottle of gasoline resting on a rubber base is placed on the end of the stick. This 
apparatus will fire the burning bottles a hundred meters or more with a fairly high degree of 
accuracy. This is an ideal weapon for enrichments when the enemy has many wooden or 
inflammable material constructions; also for firing against tanks in hilly country. 
Once the encirclement ends with a victory, or, having completed its objectives, is withdrawn, all 
platoons retire in order to the place where the knapsacks have been left, and normal life is 
resumed. 

The nomadic life of the guerrilla fighter in this stage produces not only a deep sense of fraternity 
among the men but at times also dangerous rivalries between groups or platoons. If these are not 
channeled to produce beneficial emulation, there is a risk that the unity of the column will be 
damaged. The education of the guerrilla fighter is important from the very beginning of the 
struggle. This should explain to them the social purpose o f the fight and their duties, clarify their 
understanding, and give them lessons in morale that serve to forge their characters. Each 
experience should be a new source of strength for victory and not simply one more episode in the 
fight for survival. 



One of the great educational techniques is example. Therefore the chiefs must constantly offer 
the example of a pure and devoted life. Promotion of the soldier should be based on valor, 
capacity, and a spirit of sacrifice; whoever does not have these qualities in a high degree ought 
not to have responsible assignments, since he will cause unfortunate accidents at any moment. 
The conduct of the guerrilla fighter will be subject to judgment whenever he approaches a house 
to ask for something. The inhabitants will draw favorable or unfavorable conclusions about the 
guerrilla band according to the manner in which any service or food or other necessity is solicited 
and the methods used to get what is wanted. The explanation by the chief should be detailed 
about these problems, emphasizing their importance; he should also teach by example. If a town 
is entered, all drinking of alcohol should be prohibited and the troops should be exhorted before- 
hand to give the best possible example of discipline. 
The entrances and exits to the town should be constantly watched. 

The organization, combat capacity, heroism, and spirit of the guerrilla band will undergo a test of 
fire during an encirclement by the enemy, which is the most dangerous situation of the war. In the 
jargon of our guerrilla fighters in the recent war, the phrase "encirclement face" was given to the 
face of fear worn by someone who was frightened. The hierarchy of the deposed regime 
pompously spoke of its campaigns of "encirclement and annihilation." However, for a guerrilla 
band that knows the country and that is united ideologically and emotionally with its chief, this is 
not a particularly serious problem. It need only take cover, try to slow up the advance of the 
enemy, impede his action with heavy equipment, and await nightfall, the natural ally of the 
guerrilla fighter. Then with the greatest possible stealth, after exploring and choosing the best 
road, the band will depart, utilizing the most adequate means of escape and maintaining absolute 
silence. It is extremely difficult in these conditions at night to prevent a group of men from 
escaping the encirclement. 

4. THE COMBAT 

Combat is the most important drama in the guerrilla life. It occupies only a short time; 
nevertheless, these brilliant moments acquire an extraordinary importance, since each small 
encounter is a battle of a fundamental kind for the combatants. 

We have already pointed out that an attack should be carried out in such a way as to give a 
guarantee of victory. In addition to general observations concerning the tactical function of attack 
in guerrilla warfare, the different characteristics that each action can pre-sent ought to be noted. 
We will refer initially, for purposes of description, to the type of fight carried out on favorable 
ground, because this is the original model of guerrilla warfare; and it is in this connection that 
certain principles must be examined before dealing with other problems through a study of 
practical experience. Warfare on the plain is always the result of an advance by the guerrilla 
bands consequent on their being strengthened and on changes in conditions; this implies an 
increase of experience on the part of the guerrilla and with it the possibility of using that 
experience to advantage. 

In the first stage of guerrilla warfare, enemy columns will penetrate insurgent territory deeply; 
depending on the strength of these columns two different types of guerrilla attacks will be made. 
One of these, first in chronological order, is for a fixed number of months to cause systematic 
losses in the enemy's offensive capacity. This tactic is carried out on the vanguards. Unfavorable 
ground impedes flank defenses by the advancing columns; therefore, there must always be one 
point of the vanguard that, as it penetrates and exposes the lives of its components, serves to 
give security to the rest of the column. When men and reserves are insufficient and the enemy is 
strong, the guerrilla should always aim for the destruction of this vanguard point. The system is 
simple; only a certain coordination is necessary. At the moment when the vanguard appears at 
the selected place-the steepest possible-a deadly fire is let loose on them, after a convenient 
number of men have been allowed to penetrate. A small group must hold the rest of the column 
for some moments while arms, munitions, and equipment are being collected. The guerrilla 
soldier ought always to have in mind that his source of supply of arms is the enemy and that, 
except in special circumstances, he ought not to engage in a battle that will not lead to the 
capture of such equipment. 

When the strength of the guerrilla band permits, a complete encirclement of the column will be 
carried out; or at least this impression will be given. In this case the guerrilla front line must be 
strong enough and well enough covered to resist the frontal assaults of the enemy, considering. 



naturally, both offensive power and combat morale. At the moment in which the enemy is 
detained in some chosen place, the rearguard guerrilla forces make an attack on the enemy's 
rear. Such a chosen place will have characteristics making a flank maneuver difficult; snipers, 
outnumbered, perhaps, by eight or ten times, will have the whole enemy column within the circle 
of fire. Whenever there are sufficient forces in these cases, all roads should be protected with 
ambushes in order to detain reinforcements. The encirclement will be closed gradually, above all 
at night. The guerrilla fighter knows the places where he fights, the invading column does not; the 
guerrilla fighter grows at night, and the enemy feels his fear growing in the darkness. 
In this way, without too much difficulty, a column can be totally destroyed; or at least such losses 
can be inflicted upon it as to prevent its returning to battle and to force it to take a long time for 
regrouping. When the force of the guerrilla band is small and it is desired above all to detain and 
slow down the advance of the invading column, groups of snipers fluctuating between two and 
ten should be distributed all around the column at each of the four cardinal points. In this situation 
combat can be begun, for example, on the right flank; when the enemy centers his action on that 
flank and fires on it, shooting will begin at that moment from the left flank; at another moment 
from the rearguard or from the vanguard; and so forth. 

With a very small expenditure of ammunition it is possible to hold the enemy in check indefinitely. 
The technique of attacking an enemy convoy or position must be adapted to the conditions of the 
place chosen for the combat. In general, the first at-tack on an encircled place should be made 
during night hours against an advance post, with surprise assured. A surprise attack carried out 
by skillful commandos can easily liquidate a position, thanks to the advantage of surprise. For a 
regular encirclement the paths of escape can be controlled with a few men and the roads of 
access defended with ambushes; these should be distributed in such a way that if one is 
unsuccessful, it falls back or simply withdraws, while a second remains, and so on successively. 
In cases where the surprise factor is not present, victory in an attempt to take an encampment 
will depend on the capacity of the encircling force to detain the at-tempts of the rescue columns. 
In these cases there will usually be support on the enemy's side by artillery, mortars, airplanes, 
and tanks. In favorable ground the tank is an arm of small danger; it must travel by roads that are 
narrow and is an easy victim of mines. The offensive capacity of these vehicles when in formation 
is here generally absent or reduced, since they must proceed in Indian file or at most two 
abreast. The best and surest weapon against the tank is the mine; but in a close fight, which may 
easily take place in steep places, the "Molotov cocktail" is an arm of extraordinary value. We will 
not talk yet of the bazooka, which for the guerrilla force is a decisive weapon but difficult to 
acquire, at least in the first stages. Against the mortar there is the recourse of a trench with a 
roof. The mortar is an arm of formidable potency when used against an encircled place; but on 
the other hand, against mobile attackers it loses its effectiveness unless it is used in large 
batteries. Artillery does not have great importance in this type of fight, since it has to be placed in 
locations of convenient access and it does not see the targets, which are constantly sniffing. 
Aviation constitutes the principal arm of the oppressor forces, but its power of attack also is much 
reduced by the fact that its only targets are small trenches, generally hidden. Planes will be able 
to drop high explosive or napalm bombs, both of which constitute inconveniences rather than true 
dangers. Besides, as the guerrilla draws as close as possible to the defensive lines of the enemy, 
it becomes very difficult for planes to attack these points of the vanguard effectively. 
When encampments with wood or inflammable constructions are attacked, a Molotov cocktail is a 
very important arm at a short distance. At longer distances bottles with inflammable material with 
the fuse lighted can be launched from a sixteen-caliber shotgun, as described earlier. 
Of all the possible types of mines, the most effective, although requiring the most technical 
capacity, is the remotely exploded mine; but contact, fuse, and above all electric mines with their 
lengths of cord are also extremely useful and constitute on mountainous roads defenses for the 
popular forces that are virtually invulnerable. 

A good defense against armored cars along roads is to dig sloping ditches in such a way that the 
tank enters them easily and afterwards cannot get out, as Picture 2-3 shows. These can easily be 
hidden from the enemy, especially at nighttime or when he has no infantry in advance of the 
tanks because of resistance by the guerrilla forces. 

Another common form of advance by the enemy in zones that are not too steep is in trucks that 
are more or less open. The columns are headed by armored vehicles and the infantry follows 



behind in trucks Depending upon the force of the guerrilla band it may be possible to encircle the 
entire column, following the general rules; or it can be split by attacking some of the trucks and 
simultaneously exploding mines. It is necessary to act rapidly in this case, seizing the arms of the 
fallen enemy and retiring. 

For an attack on open trucks, an arm of great importance which should be used with all its 
potential is the shotgun. A sixteen-caliber shotgun with large shot can sweep ten meters, nearly 
the whole area of the truck, killing some of the occupants, wounding others, and provoking an 
enormous confusion. Grenades, if they are available, are also excellent weapons for these cases. 
For all these attacks surprise is fundamental because, at least at the moment of firing the first 
shot, it is one of the basic requirements of guerrilla warfare. Surprise is not possible if the 
peasants of the zone know of the presence of the insurgent army. For this reason all movements 
of attack should be made at night. Only men of proven discretion and loyalty can know of these 
movements and establish the contacts. The march should be made with knapsacks full of food, in 
order to be able to live two, three, or four days in the places of ambush. 

The discretion of the peasants should never be trusted too much, first because there is a natural 
tendency to talk and to comment on events with other members of the family or with friends; and 
also because of the inevitable cruelty with which the enemy soldiers treat the population after a 
defeat. Terror can be sown, and this terror leads to someone's talking too much, revealing 
important information, in the effort to save his life. 

In general, the place chosen for an ambush should be located at least one day's march from the 
habitual camp of the guerrilla band, since the enemy will al-most always know its location more or 
less accurately. We said before that the form of fire in a battle indicates the location of the 
opposing forces; on one side violent and rapid firing by the soldier of the line, who has the 
customary abundance of ammunition; on the other side the methodical, sporadic fire of the 
guerrilla fighter who knows the value of every bullet and who endeavors to expend it with a high 
degree of economy, never firing one shot more than necessary. It is not reasonable to allow an 
enemy to escape or to fail to use an ambush to the full in order to save ammunition, but the 
amount that is to be expended in determined circumstances should be calculated in advance and 
the action carried out according to these calculations. 

Ammunition is the great problem of the guerrilla fighter. Arms can always be obtained. 
Furthermore, those which are obtained are not expended in guerrilla warfare, while ammunition is 
expended; also, generally, it is arms with their ammunition that are captured and never or rarely 
ammunition only. Each weapon that is taken will have its loads, but it cannot contribute to the 
others because there are no extras. The tactical principle of saving fire is fundamental in this type 
of warfare. 

A guerrilla chief who takes pride in his role will never be careless about withdrawal. This should 
be timely, rapid, and carried out so as to save all the wounded and the equipment of the guerrilla, 
its knapsacks, ammunition, etc. The rebels ought never to be surprised while withdrawing, nor 
can they permit themselves the negligence of becoming surrounded. Therefore, guards must be 
posted along the chosen road at all places where the enemy army will eventually bring its troops 
forward in an attempt to close a circle; and there must be a system of communication that will 
permit rapid reports when a force tries to surround the rebels. 

In the combat there must always be some unarmed men. They will recover the guns of 
companions who are wounded or dead, guns seized in battle or belonging to prisoners; they will 
take charge of the prisoners, of removing the wounded, and of transmission of messages. 
Besides, there ought to be a good corps of messengers with iron legs and a proven sense of 
responsibility who will give the necessary reports in the least possible time. 
The number of men needed besides the armed combatants varies; but a general rule is two or 
three for each ten, including those who will be present at the scene of the battle and those who 
will carry out necessary tasks in the rearguard, keeping watch on the route of withdrawal and 
performing the messenger services mentioned above. 

When a defensive type of war is being fought, that is to say, when the guerrilla band is 
endeavoring to prohibit the passage of an invasion column beyond a certain point, the action 
becomes a war of positions; but always at the outset it should have the factor of surprise. In this 
case, since trenches as well as other defensive systems that will be easily observable by the 
peasants are going to be used, it is necessary that these latter remain in the friendly zone. In this 



type of warfare the government generally establishes a blockade of the region, and the peasants 
who have not fled must go to buy their basic foods at establishments located outside the zones of 
guerrilla action. Should these persons leave the region at critical moments, such as those we are 
now describing, this would constitute a serious danger on account of the information that they 
could eventually supply to the enemy army. The policy of complete isolation must serve as the 
strategic principle of the guerrilla army in these cases. 

The defenses and the whole defensive apparatus should be arranged in such a manner that the 
enemy vanguard will always fall into an ambush. It is very important as a psychological factor that 
the man in the vanguard will die without escape in every battle, because this produces within the 
enemy army a growing consciousness of this danger, until the moment arrives when nobody 
wants to be in the vanguard; and it is obvious that a column with no vanguard cannot move, since 
somebody has to assume that responsibility. Also encirclements can be carried out if these are 
expedient; or diversionary maneuvers such as flank attacks; or the enemy can simply be 
detained frontally. In every case, places which are susceptible of being utilized by the enemy for 
flank attacks should be fortified. 

We are now assuming that more men and arms are available than in the combats described 
hitherto. It is evident that the blockade of all possible roads con-verging into a zone, which may 
be very numerous, requires a large personnel. The various kinds of traps and attacks against 
armored vehicles will be in- creased here, in order to give the greatest security p05-sible to the 
systems of fixed trenches which can be located by the enemy. In general in this type of fight the 
order is to defend the positions unto death if necessary; and it is essential to assure the 
maximum possibilities of survival to every defender. 

The more a trench is hidden from distant view, the better; above all, it is important to give it a 
cover so that mortar fire will be ineffective. Mortars of 60.1 or 85 millimeters, the usual campaign 
caliber's, cannot penetrate a good roof made with simple materials from the region. This may be 
made from a base of wood, earth, and rocks covered with some camouflage material. An exit for 
escape in an extremity must always be constructed, so that the defender may get away with less 
danger. 

The sketch [above, See Picture 2-4 ed.J shows the form in which these defenses were 
constructed in the Sierra Maestra. They were sufficient to protect us from mortar fire. 
This outline clearly indicates that fixed lines of fire do not exist. The lines of fire are something 
more or less theoretical; they are established at certain critical moments, but they are extremely 
elastic and permeable on both sides. 

What does exist is a wide no man's land. But the characteristics of no man's land in guerrilla 
warfare are that it is inhabited by a civil population, and that this civil population collaborates in a 
certain measure with either of the two sides, even though in an overwhelming majority with the 
insurrectionary band. These people cannot be removed en masse from the zone on account of 
their numbers and because this would create problems of supply for either one of the con-tenders 
who tried to provide food for so many people. This no man's land is penetrated by periodic 
incursions (generally during the daytime) by the repressive forces and at night by the guerrilla 
forces. The guerrilla forces find there a maintenance base of great importance for their troops; 
this should be cared for in a political way, always establishing the best possible relations with the 
peasants and merchants. 

In this type of warfare the tasks of those who do not carry arms, of those who are not direct 
combat- ants, are extremely important. We have already indicated some of the characteristics of 
liaison in places of combat; but liaison is an institution throughout the whole guerrilla 
organization. Liaison out to the most distant command or out to the most distant group of guerrilla 
fighters ought to be linked in such a way that messages will travel from one place to an-other via 
the most rapid system available in the region. This holds for regions of easy defense, that is to 
say, in favorable ground, as well as in unfavorable ground. A guerrilla band operating in 
unfavorable ground will not be able to use modern systems of communication, such as telegraph, 
roads, etc., except some radios located in military garrisons capable of being defended. If these 
fall into the hands of the enemy force, it is necessary to change codes and frequencies, a task 
that is rather troublesome. 

In all these matters we are speaking from memory of things that occurred in our war of liberation. 
The daily and accurate report on all activities of the enemy is complemented with liaison. The 



system of espionage should be carefu.ly studied, well worked out, and personnel chosen with 
maximum care. The harm that a counter-spy can do is enormous, but even without such an 
extreme case, the harm that can result from exaggerated information which misjudges the danger 
is very great. It is not probable that danger will be underrated. The tendency of people in the 
country is to overrate and exaggerate it. The same magic mentality that makes phantasms and 
various supernatural beings appear also creates monstrous armies where there is hardly a 
platoon or an enemy patrol. The spy ought to seem as neutral as possible, not known by the 
enemy to have any connection with the forces of liberation. This is not as difficult a task as it 
appears; many such persons are found in the course of the war: businessmen, professional men, 
and even clergymen can lend their help in this type of task and give timely information. 
One of the most important characteristics of guerrilla warfare is the notable difference between 
the in- formation that reaches the rebel forces and the information possessed by the enemy. 
While the latter must operate in regions that are absolutely hostile, finding sullen silence on the 
part of the peasants, the rebels have in nearly every house a friend or even a relative; and news 
is passed about constantly through the liaison system until it reaches the central command of the 
guerrilla force or of the guerrilla group that is in the zone. 

When an enemy penetration occurs in territory that has become openly pro-guerrilla, where all 
the peasants respond to the cause of the people, a serious problem is created. The majority of 
peasants try to escape with the popular army, abandoning their children and their work; others 
even carry the whole family; some wait upon events. The most serious problem that an enemy 
penetration into guerrilla territory can provoke is that of a group of families finding themselves in a 
tight, at times desperate situation. Maximum help should be given to them, but they must be 
warned of the troubles that can follow upon a flight into inhospitable zones so far from their 
habitual places of livelihood, exposed to the hardships that usually befall in such cases. 
It is not possible to describe any pattern of repression on the part of the enemies of the people. 
Al- though the general methods of repression are always the same, the enemies of the people 
act in a more or less intensely criminal fashion according to the specific social, historic, and 
economic circumstances of each place. There are places where the flight of a man into the 
guerrilla zone, leaving his family and his house, does not provoke any great reaction. There are 
others where this is enough to provoke the burning or seizure of his belongings, nnd stir others 
where the flight will bring death to all members of his family. Adequate distribution and 
organization of the peasants who are going to be affected by an enemy advance must of course 
be arranged according to the habits that prevail in the war zone or country concerned. 
Obviously preparations must be made to expel the enemy from such territory by moving against 
his sup-plies, completely cutting his lines of communication, destroying by means of small 
guerrilla bands his at-tempts to supply himself, and in general forcing him to devote large 
quantities of men to his supply problem. 

In all these combat situations a very important factor is the correct utilization of reserves 
wherever battle begins. The guerrilla army, because of its characteristics, can rarely count on 
reserves, since it always strikes in such a way that the efforts of every individual are regulated 
and employed at something. Nevertheless, despite these characteristics it should have at 
someplace, men ready to respond to an unforeseen development, to detain a counteroffensive, 
or to take care of a situation at any moment. Within the organization of the guerrilla band, 
assuming that the conditions and possibilities of the moment permit, a utility platoon can be held 
in readiness, a platoon that should always go to the places of greatest danger. It can be 
christened the "suicide platoon" or something similar; this title in reality indicates its functions. 
This "suicide platoon" should be in every place where a battle is decided: in the surprise at-tacks 
upon the vanguard, in the defense of the most vulnerable and dangerous places, in a word, 
wherever the enemy threatens to break the stability of the line of fire. It ought to be made up 
strictly of volunteers. Entrance into this platoon should be regarded almost as a prize for merit. In 
time it becomes the favorite group of any guerrilla column, and the guerrilla fighter who wears its 
insignia enjoys the admiration and respect of all his companions. 

5. BEGINNING, DEVELOPMENT, AND END OF A GUERRILLA WAR 
We have now abundantly defined the nature of guerrilla warfare. Let us next describe the ideal 
development of such a war from its beginning as a rising by a single nucleus on favorable 
ground. 



In other words, we are going to theorize once more on the basis of the Cuban experience. At the 
outset there is a more or less homogeneous group, with some arms, that devotes itself almost 
exclusively to hiding in the wildest and most inaccessible places, making little contact with the 
peasants. It strikes a fortunate blow and its fame grows. A 'ew peasants, dispossessed of their 
land or engaged in a struggle to conserve it and young idealists of other classes join the nucleus; 
it acquires greater audacity and starts to operate in inhabited places, making more contact with 
the people of the zone; it repeats attacks, always fleeing after making them; suddenly it engages 
in combat with some column or other and destroys its vanguard. Men continue to join it; it has 
increased in number, but its organization remains exactly the same; its caution diminishes, and it 
ventures into more populous zones. 

Later it sets up temporary camps for several days; it abandons these upon receiving news of the 
approach of the enemy army, or upon suffering bombardments, or simply upon becoming 
suspicious that such risks have arisen. The numbers in the guerrilla band increase as work 
among the masses operates to make of each peasant an enthusiast for the war of liberation. 
Finally, an inaccessible place is chosen, a settled life is initiated, and the first small industries 
begin to be established: a shoe factory, a cigar and cigarette factory, a clothing factory, an arms 
factory, a bakery, hospitals, possibly a radio transmitter, a printing press, etc. 
The guerrilla band now has an organization, a new structure. It is the head of a large movement 
with all the characteristics of a small government. A court is established for the administration of 
justice, possibly laws are promulgated, and the work of indoctrination of the peasant masses 
continues, extended also to workers if there are any near, to draw them to the cause. An enemy 
action is launched and defeated; the number of rifles increases; with these the number of men 
fighting with the guerrilla band increases. A moment arrives when its radius of action will not have 
increased in the same proportion as its personnel; at that moment a force of appropriate size is 
separated, a column or a platoon, perhaps, and this goes to another place of combat. 
The work of this second group will begin with somewhat different characteristics because of the 
experience that it brings and because of the influence of the troops of liberation on the war zone. 
The original nucleus also continues to grow; it has now received substantial support in food, 
sometimes in guns, from various places; men continue to arrive; the administration of 
government, with the promulgation of laws, continues; schools are established, permitting the 
indoctrination and training of recruits. The leaders learn steadily as the war develops, and their 
capacity of command grows under the added responsibilities of the qualitative and quantitative 
increases in their forces. 

If there are distant territories, a group departs for them at a certain moment, in order to confirm 
the advances that have been made and to continue the cycle. 

But there will also exist an enemy territory, unfavorable for guerrilla warfare. There small groups 
begin to penetrate, assaulting the roads, destroying bridges, planting mines, sowing disquiet. 
With the ups and downs characteristic of warfare the movement continues to grow; by this time 
the extensive work among the masses makes easy movement of the forces possible in 
unfavorable territory and so opens the final stage, which is suburban guerrilla warfare. 
Sabotage increases considerably in the whole zone. Life is paralyzed; the zone is conquered. 
The guerrillas then go into other zones, where they fight with the enemy army along defined 
fronts; by now heavy arms have been captured, perhaps even some .tanks; the fight is more 
equal. The enemy falls when the process of partial victories becomes transformed into final 
victories, that is to say, when the enemy is brought to accept battle in conditions imposed by the 
guerrilla band; there he is annihilated and his surrender compelled. 

This is a sketch that describes what occurred in the different stages of the Cuban war of 
liberation; but it has a content approximating the universal. Nevertheless, it will not always be 
possible to count on the degree of intimacy with the people, the conditions, and the leadership 
that existed in our war. It is unnecessary to say that Fidel Castro possesses the high qualities of 
a fighter and statesman: our path, our struggle, and our triumph we owed to his vision. We 
cannot say that without him the victory of the people would not have been achieved; but that 
victory would certainly have cost must more and would have been less complete. 



CHAPTER III: ORGANIZATION OF THE 
GUERRILLA FRONT 

1. SUPPLY 

A good supply system is of basic importance to the guerrilla hand. A group of men in contact with 
the soil must live from the products of this soil and at the same time must see that the livelihood 
continues of those who provide the supplies, the peasants; since in the hard guerrilla struggle it is 
not possible, above all at the beginning, for the group to dedicate its own energies to producing 
supplies, not to mention that these supplies would be easily discovered and destroyed by enemy 
forces in a territory likely to be completely penetrated by the action of repressive columns. Supply 
in the first stages is always internal. 

As the guerrilla struggle develops, it will be necessary to arrange supply from outside the limits or 
territory of the combat. At the beginning the band lives solely on what the peasants have; it may 
be possible to reach a store occasionally to buy something, but never possible to have lines of 
supply since there is no territory in which to establish them. The line of supply and the store of 
food are conditioned by the development of the guerrilla struggle. 

The first task is to gain the absolute confidence of the inhabitants of the zone; and this 
confidence is won by a positive attitude toward their problems, by help and a constant program of 
orientation, by the defense of their interests and the punishment of all who attempt to take 
advantage of the chaotic moment in which they live in order to use pressure, dispossess the 
peasants, seize their harvests, etc. The line should be soft and hard at the same time: soft and 
with a spontaneous cooperation for all those who honestly sympathize with the revolutionary 
movement; hard upon those who are attacking it outright, fomenting dissentions, or simply 
communicating important information to the enemy army. 

Little by little the territory will be cleared, and there will then be a greater ease of action. The 
fundamental principle that ought to prevail is that of paying always for all merchandise taken from 
a friend. This merchandise can consist of crops or of articles from commercial establishments. 
Many times they will be donated, but at other times the economic conditions of the peasantry 
prevent such donations. There are cases in which the necessities of warfare force the band to 
take needed food from stores without paying for it, simply because there is no money. In such 
cases the merchant ought always to be given a bond, a promissory note, something that certifies 
to the debt, "the bonds of hope" already described, ft is better to use this method only with people 
who are outside the limits of the liberated territory, and in such cases to pay as soon as possible 
all or at least a part of the debt. When conditions have improved sufficiently to maintain a territory 
permanently free from the dominion of the opposing army, it is possible to set up collective 
plantings, where the peasants work the land for the benefit of the guerrilla army. In this way an 
adequate food supply of a permanent character is guaranteed. 

If the number of volunteers for the guerrilla army is much greater than the number of arms, and 
political circumstances prevent these men from entering zones dominated by the enemy, the 
rebel army can put them to work directly on the land, harvesting crops; this guarantees supply 
and adds something to their record of service looking toward future promotion ta the status of 
combatants. However, it is more advisable that the peasants themselves sow their own crops; 
this results in work performed more effectively, with more enthusiasm and skill. When conditions 
have ripened even more, it is possible, depending on the crops involved, to arrange purchases of 
entire harvests in such a way that they can remain in the field or in warehouses for the use of the 
army. 

When agencies also charged with the duty of supplying the peasant population have been 

established, all food supplies will be concentrated in these agencies in order to facilitate a system 

of barter among the peasants, with the guerrilla army serving as intermediary. 

If conditions continue to improve, taxes can be established; these should be as light as possible, 

above all for the small producer. It is important to pay attention to every detail of relations 

between the peasant class and the guerrilla army, which is an emanation of that class. 

Taxes may be collected in money in some cases, or in the form of a part of the harvest, which will 

serve to increase the food supplies. Meat is one of the articles of primary necessity. Its 

production and conservation must be assured. Farms should be established under peasants 



having no apparent connection with the army, if the zone is not secure; they will de-vote 
themselves to the production of chickens, eggs, goats, and pigs, starting with stock that has been 
bought or confiscated from the large landowners. In the zones of big estates there are usually 
large quantities of cattle. These can be killed and salted and the meat maintained in condition for 
consumption for a long period of time. 

This will also produce hides. A leather industry, more or less primitive, can be developed to 
provide leather for shoes, one of the fundamental accessories in the struggle. In general, 
necessary foods are the following (depending on the zone): meat, salt, vegetables, starches, or 
grains. The basic food is always produced by the peasants; it may be "malanga," as in the 
mountainous regions of Oriente Province in Cuba; it may be corn, as in the mountainous regions 
of Mexico, Central America, and Peru; potatoes, also in Peru; in other zones, such as Argentina, 
cattle; wheat in others; but always it is necessary to assure a supply of the fundamental food for 
the troop as well as some kinds of fat which permit better food preparation; these may be animal 
or vegetable fats. 

Salt is one of the essential supplies. When the force is near the sea and in contact with it, small 
dryers should be established immediately; these will assure some production in order always to 
have a reserve stock and the ability to supply the troops. Remember that in wild places such as 
these, where only some of the foods are produced, it is easy for the enemy to establish an 
encirclement that can greatly hurt the flow of supplies to the zone. It is well to provide against 
such eventualities through peasant organization and civil organizations in general. The 
inhabitants of the zone should have on hand a minimum food supply that will permit them at least 
to survive, even though poorly, during the hardest phases of the struggle. An attempt should be 
made to collect rapidly a good provision of foods that do not decompose -such grains, for 
example, as corn, wheat, rice, etc., which will last quite a long time; also flour, salt, sugar, and 
canned goods of all types; further, the necessary seeds should be sown. 

A moment will arrive when all the food problems of the troops in the zone are solved, but large 
quantities of other products will be needed: leather for shoes, if it has not been possible to create 
an industry for supplying the zone; cloth and all the accessory items necessary for clothing; 
paper, a press or mimeograph machine for newspapers, ink, and various other implements. In 
other words, the need for articles from the outside world will increase in the measure that the 
guerrilla bands become organized and the organization becomes more complex. In order for this 
need to be met adequately it is necessary that the organized lines of supply function perfectly. 
These organizations are composed basically of friendly peasants. They should have two poles, 
one in the guerrilla zone and one in a city. Departing and radiating from the guerrilla zones, lines 
of supply will penetrate the whole territory, permitting the passage of materials. Little by little the 
peasants accustom themselves to the danger (in small groups they can work marvels) and come 
to place the material that is needed in the indicated spot without running extreme risks. These 
movements can be carried out at night with mules or other similar transport animals or with 
trucks, depending on the zone. Thus, a very good supply may be achieved. This type of line of 
supply is for areas near places of operation. 

It is also necessary to organize a line of supply from distant areas. These organizations should 
produce the money needed for making purchases and also the implements that cannot be 
produced in small towns or provincial cities. The organization will be nourished with direct 
donations from sectors sympathetic to the struggle, exchanged for secret "bonds," which should 
be delivered. A strict control over the personnel charged with the management of this operation 
should always be maintained. Serious consequences should follow any neglect of the 
indispensable moral requisites involved in this responsibility. Purchases can be made with cash 
and also with "bonds of hope" when the guerrilla army, having departed from its base of 
operations, menaces a new zone. In these cases there is no way to avoid taking the merchandise 
from any merchant; he must rely on the good faith and capabilities of the guerrilla armies to make 
good on his account. 

For all lines of supply that pass through the country, it is necessary to have a series of houses, 
terminals, or way-stations, where supplies may be hidden during the day while waiting to be 
moved by night. Only those directly in charge of the food supplies should know these houses. 
The least possible number of inhabitants should know about this transport operation, and these 
should be persons in whom the organization has the greatest confidence. 



The mule is one of the most useful animals for these tasks. With an incredible resistance to 
fatigue and a capacity to walk in the hilliest zones, the mule can carry more than 100 kilograms 
on its back for many days. The simplicity of its food needs also makes it an ideal means of 
transport. The mule train should be well supplied with shoes; the muleteers should understand 
their animals and take the best possible care of them. In this way it is possible to have regular 
four-footed armies with an unbelievable utility. But frequently, despite the strength of the animal 
and its capacity to bear up through the hardest days, difficulty of passage will make it necessary 
to leave the cargo in fixed sites. In order to avoid this necessity, there should be a team charged 
with making trails for this class of animals. If all these conditions are met, if an adequate 
organization is created, and if the rebel army maintains excellent relations as needed with the 
peasants, an effective and lasting supply for the whole troop is guaranteed. 

2. CIVIL ORGANIZATION 
The civil organization of the insurrectional movement is very important on both fronts, the external 
and the internal. Naturally, these two have characteristics that are as different as their functions, 
though they both perform tasks that fall under the same name. The collections that can be carried 
out on the external front, for example, are not the same as those which can take place on the 
internal front; neither are the propaganda and the supply. Let us describe first the tasks on the 
internal front. Here we are dealing with a place dominated, relatively speaking, by the forces of 
liberation. 

Also, it is to be supposed that the zone is adapted to guerrilla warfare, because when these 
conditions do not exist, when the guerrilla fighting is taking place in poorly adapted terrain, the 
guerrilla organization increases in extension but not in depth; it embraces new places, but it 
cannot arrive at an internal organization, since the whole zone is penetrated by the enemy. On 
the internal front we can have a series of organizations which perform specific functions for more 
efficiency in administration. In general, propaganda belongs directly to the army, but it also can 
be separated from the army if kept under its control. (This point is so important that we will treat it 
separately.) Collections are a function of the civil organization, as are the general tasks of 
organizing the peasants and workers, if these are present. One council should govern both of 
these classes. 

Raising supplies, as we explained in a previous chapter, can be carried out in various ways: 
through direct or indirect taxes, through direct or indirect donations, and through confiscations; all 
this goes to make up the large chapter on supplies for the guerrilla army. 

Keep in mind that the zone ought by no means to be impoverished by the direct action of the 
rebel army, even though the latter will be responsible indirectly for the impoverishment that 
results from enemy encirclement, a fact that the adversary's propaganda will repeatedly point out. 
Precisely for this reason conflicts ought not to be created by direct causes. There ought not be, 
for example, any regulations that prevent the farmers of a zone in liberated territory from selling 
their products outside that territory, save in extreme and transitory circumstances and with a full 
explanation of these interruptions to the peasantry. Every act of the guerrilla army ought always 
to be accompanied by the propaganda necessary to explain the reasons for it. These reasons will 
generally be well understood by a peasantry that has sons, fathers, brothers, or relations within 
this army, which is, therefore, something of their own. 

In view of the importance of relations with the peasants, it is necessary to create organizations 
that make regulations for them, organizations that exist not only within the liberated area, but also 
have connections in the adjacent areas. Precisely through these connections it is possible to 
penetrate a zone for a future enlargement of the guerrilla front. The peasants will sow the seed 
with oral and written propaganda, with accounts of life in the other zone, of the laws that have 
already been issued for the protection of the small peasant, of the spirit of sacrifice of the rebel 
army; in a word, they are creating the necessary atmosphere for helping the rebel troops. 
The peasant organizations should also have connections of some type that will permit the 
channeling and sale of crops by the rebel army agencies in enemy territory through 
intermediaries more or less benevolent, more or less friendly to the peasant class. Joined with a 
devotion to the cause which brings the merchant to defy dangers in such cases, there also exists 
the devotion to money that leads him to take advantage of the opportunity to gain profits. 
We have already spoken, in connection with supply problems, of the importance of the 
department of road construction. When the guerrilla band has achieved a certain level of 



development, it no longer wanders about through diverse regions without an encampment; it has 
centers that are more or less fixed. Routes should be established varying from sma'l paths 
permitting the passage of a mule to good roads for trucks. In all this, the capacity of the 
organization of the rebel army must be kept in mind, as well as the offensive capacity of the 
enemy, who may destroy these constructions and even make use of roads built by his opponent 
to reach the encampments more easily. The fundamental rule should be that roads are for 
assisting supply in places where any other solution would be impossible; they should not be 
constructed except in circumstances where there is a virtual certainty that the position can be 
maintained against an attack by the adversary. Another exception would be roads built without 
great risk to facilitate communication between points that are not of vital importance. 
Furthermore, other means of communication may be established. One of these that is extremely 
important is the telephone. This can be strung in the forest with the convenience that arises from 
using trees for posts. There is the advantage that they are not visible to the enemy from above. 
The telephone also presupposes a zone that the enemy cannot penetrate. 
The council-or central department of justice, revolutionary laws, and administration-is one of the 
vital features of a guerrilla army fully constituted and with territory of its own. The council should 
be under the charge of an individual who knows the laws of the country; if he understands the 
necessities of the zone from a juridical point of view, this is better yet; he can proceed to prepare 
a series of decrees and regulations that help the peasant to normalize and institutionalize his life 
within the rebel zone. 

For example, during our experience in the Cuban war we issued a penal code, a civil code, rules 
for supplying the peasantry and rules of the agrarian reform. Subsequently, the laws fixing 
qualifications of candidates in the elections that were to be held later throughout the country were 
established; also the Agrarian Reform Law of the Sierra Maestra. The council is likewise in 
charge of accounting operations for the guerrilla column or columns; it is responsible for handling 
money problems and at times intervenes directly in supply. 

All these recommendations are flexible; they are based upon an experience in a certain place 
and are conditioned by its geography and history: they will be modified in different geographical, 
historical, and social situations. In addition to the council, it is necessary to keep the general 
health of the zone in mind. This can be done by means of central military hospitals that should 
give the most complete assistance possible to the whole peasantry. Whether adequate medical 
treatment can be given will depend upon the stage reached by the revolution. Civil hospitals and 
civil health administration are united directly with the guerrilla army, and their functions are 
performed by officers and men of the army, who have the dual function of caring for the people 
and orienting them toward better health. The big health problems among people in these 
conditions are rooted in their total ignorance of elementary principles of hygiene. This aggravates 
their already precarious situation. 

The collection of taxes, as I have already said, is also a function of the general council. 
Warehouses are very important. As soon as a place is taken that is to serve as a base for the 
guerrilla band, warehouses should be established in the most orderly fashion possible. These will 
serve to assure a minimum care of merchandise and, most important, will provide the control 
needed for equalizing distribution and keeping it equitable at later times. 

Functions are different on the external front both in quantity and in quality. For example, 
propaganda should be of a national, orienting type, explaining the victories obtained by the 
guerrilla band, calling workers and peasants to effective mass fights, and giving news, if there is 
any, of victories obtained on this front itself. Solicitation of funds is completely secret; it ought to 
be carried out with the greatest care possible, isolating small collectors in the chain completely 
from the treasurer of the organization. 

This organization should be distributed in zones that complement each other in order to form a 
totality, zones that may be provinces, states, cities, and villages, depending on the magnitude of 
the movement. In each of them there must be a finance commission that takes charge of the 
disposal of funds collected. It is possible to collect money by selling bonds or through direct 
donations. When the development of the struggle is more advanced, taxes may be collected; 
when industries come to recognize the great force that the insurrectional army possesses, they 
will consent to pay. Supply procurement should be fitted to the necessities of the guerrilla bands; 
it will be organized in the form of a chain of merchandise in such a way that the more common 



articles are procured in nearby places, and the things that are really scarce or impossible to 
procure locally, in larger centers. The effort always is to keep the chain as limited as possible, 
known to the smallest number of men; it can thus perform its mission for a longer time. 
Sabotage should be directed by the civil organization in the external sector in coordination with 
the central command. In special circumstances, after careful analysis, assaults on persons will be 
used. In general we consider that this is not desirable except for the purpose of eliminating some 
figure who is notorious for his villainies against the people and the virulence of his repression. 
Our experience in the Cuban struggle shows that it would have been possible to save the lives of 
numerous fine comrades who were sacrificed in the performance of missions of small value. 
Several times these ended with enemy bullets of reprisal on combatants whose loss could not be 
compared with the results obtained. Assaults and terrorism in indiscriminate form should not be 
employed. More preferable is effort directed at large concentrations of people in whom the 
revolutionary idea can be planted and nurtured, so that at a critical moment they can be 
mobilized and with the help of the armed forces contribute to a favorable balance on the side of 
the revolution. 

For this it is necessary also to make use of popular organizations of workers, professional 
people, and peasants, who work at sowing the seed of the revolution among their respective 
masses, explaining, providing revolutionary publications for reading, teaching the truth. One of 
the characteristics of revolutionary propaganda must be truth. Little by little, in this way, the 
masses will be won over. Those among them who do the best work may be chosen for 
incorporation into the rebel army or assignment to other tasks of great responsibility. 
This is the outline of civil organization within and outside guerrilla territory at a time of popular 
struggle. There are possibilities of perfecting all these features to a high degree. I repeat once 
more, it is our Cuban experience which speaks through me; new experiences can vary and 
improve these concepts. We offer an outline, not a bible. 

3. THE ROLE OF THE WOMAN 
The part that the woman can play in the development of a revolutionary process is of 
extraordinary importance. It is well to emphasize this, since in all our countries, with their colonial 
mentality, there is a certain underestimation of the woman which becomes a real discrimination 
against her. 

The woman is capable of performing the most difficult tasks, of fighting beside the men; and 
despite current belief, she does not create conflicts of a sexual type in the troops. 
In the rigorous combatant life the woman is a companion who brings the qualities appropriate to 
her sex, but she can work the same as a man and she can fight; she is weaker, but no less 
resistant than he. She can perform every class of combat task that a man can at a given moment, 
and on certain occasions in the Cuban struggle she performed a relief role. 
Naturally the combatant women are a minority. When the internal front is being consolidated and 
it is desirable to remove as many combatants as possible who do not possess indispensable 
physical characteristics, the women can be assigned a considerable number of specific 
occupations, of which one of the most important, perhaps the most important, is communication 
between different combatant forces, above all between those that are in enemy territory. The 
transport of objects, messages, or money, of small size and great importance, should be confided 
to women in whom the guerrilla army has absolute confidence; women can transport them using 
a thousand tricks; it is a fact that however brutal the repression, however thorough the searching, 
the woman receives a less harsh treatment than the man and can carry her message or other 
object of an important or confidential character to its destination. 

As a simple messenger, either by word of mouth or of writing, the woman can always perform her 
task with more freedom than the man, attracting less attention and at the same time inspiring less 
fear of danger in the enemy soldier. He who commits brutalities acts frequently under the impulse 
of fear or apprehension that he himself will be attacked, since this is one form of action in 
guerrilla warfare. 

Contacts between separated forces, mess ages to the exterior of the lines, even to the exterior of 
the country; also objects of considerable size, such as bullets, are transported by women in 
special belts worn beneath their skirts. But also in this stage a woman can perform her habitual 
tasks of peacetime; it is very pleasing to a soldier subjected to the extremely hard conditions of 
this life to be able to look forward to a seasoned meal which tastes like something. (One of the 



great tortures of the war was eating a cold, sticky, tasteless mess.) The woman as cook can 
greatly improve the diet and, furthermore, it is easier to keep her in these domestic tasks; one of 
the problems in guerrilla bands is that all works of a civilian character are scorned by those who 
perform them; they are constantly trying to get out of these tasks in order to enter into forces that 
are actively in combat. 

A task of great importance for women is to teach beginning reading, including revolutionary 
theory, primarily to the peasants of the zone, but also to the revolutionary soldiers. The 
organization of schools, which is a part of the civil organization, should be done principally 
through women, who arouse more enthusiasm among children and enjoy more affection from the 
school community. Likewise, when the fronts have been consolidated and a rear exists, the 
functions of the social worker also fall to women who investigate the various economic and social 
evils of the zone with a view to changing them as far as possible. 

The woman plays an important part in medical matters as nurse, and even as doctor, with a 
gentleness infinitely superior to that of her rude companion in arms, a gentleness that is so much 
appreciated at moments when a man is helpless, without comforts, perhaps suffering severe pain 
and exposed to the many dangers of all classes that are a part of this type of war. 
Once the stage of creating small war industries has begun, the woman can also contribute here, 
especially in the manufacture of uniforms, a traditional employment of women in Latin American 
countries. With a simple sewing machine and a few patterns she can perform marvels. Women 
can take part in all lines of civil organization. They can replace men perfectly well and ought to do 
so, even where persons are needed for carrying weapons, though this is a rare accident in 
guerrilla life. 

It is important to give adequate indoctrination to men and women, in order to avoid all kinds of 
misbehavior that can operate to hurt the morale of the troops; but persons who are otherwise free 
and who love each other should be permitted to marry in the Sierra and live as man and wife after 
complying with the simple requirements of the guerrilla band. 

4. MEDICAL PROBLEMS 
One of the grave problems that confronts the guerrilla fighter is exposure to the accidents of his 
life, especially to wounds and sicknesses, which are very frequent in guerrilla warfare. The doctor 
performs a function of extraordinary importance in the guerrilla band, not only in saving lives, in 
which many times his scientific intervention does not count because of the limited resources 
available to him; but also in the task of reinforcing the patient morally and making him feel that 
there is a person near him who is dedicated with all his force to minimizing his pains. He gives 
the wounded or sick the security of knowing that a person will remain at his side until he is cured 
or has passed danger. 

The organization of hospitals depends largely upon the stage of development of the guerrilla 
band. Three fundamental types of hospital organization corresponding to various stages can be 
mentioned. 

In this development we have a first, nomadic phase. In it the doctor, if there is one, travels 
constantly with his companions, is just another man; he will probably have to perform all the other 
functions of the guerrilla fighter, including that of fighting, and will suffer at times the depressing 
and desperate task of treating cases in which the means of saving life are not available. This is 
the stage in which the doctor has the most influence over the troops, the greatest importance for 
their morale. During this period in the development of the guerrilla band the doctor achieves to 
the full his character of a true priest who seems to carry in his scantily equipped knapsack 
needed consolation for the men. The value of a simple aspirin to one who is suffering is beyond 
calculation when it is given by the friendly hand of one who sympathetically makes the suffering 
his own. Therefore the doctor in the first stage should be a man who is totally identified with the 
ideals of the revolution, because his words will affect the troops much more deeply than those 
spoken by any other member. 

In the normal course of events in guerrilla warfare another stage is reached that could be called 
"semi- nomadic." In it there are encampments, more or less frequented by the guerrilla troops; 
friendly houses of complete confidence where it is possible to store objects and even leave the 
wounded; and a growing tendency for the troop to become settled. At this stage the task of the 
doctor is less trying; he may have emergency surgical equipment in his knapsack and another 
more complete outfit for less urgent operations in a friendly house. It is possible to leave the sick 



and wounded in the care of peasants who will give their help with great devotion. He can also 
count on a larger number of medicines kept in convenient places; these should be completely 
catalogued as well as possible, considering the circumstances in which he lives. In this same 
semi-nomadic state, if the band operates in places that are absolutely inaccessible, hospitals can 
be established to which the sick and wounded will go for recovery. 

In the third stage, when there are zones invulnerable to the enemy, a true hospital organization is 
constructed. In its most developed form, it can consist of three centers of different types. In the 
combat category there ought to be a doctor, the combatant the most loved by the troop, the man 
of battle, whose knowledge does not have to be too deep. I say this because his task is 
principally one of giving relief and of preparing the sick or wounded, while the real medical work 
is performed in hospitals more securely situated. A surgeon of quality ought not to be sacrificed in 
the line of fire. 

When a man falls in the front line, stretcher-bearers, if these are available given the organization 
of the guerrilla band, will carry him to the first post; if they are not available, his companions 
themselves will perform this duty. Transport of the wounded in rough zones is one of the most 
delicate of all tasks and one of the most painful experiences in a soldier's life. Perhaps the 
transport of a wounded man is harder on all concerned, because of his sufferings and of the spirit 
of sacrifice in the troop, than the fact itself of being wounded, however grave it may be. The 
transport can be carried out in different ways according to the characteristics of the ground. In 
rough and wooded places, which are typical in guerrilla warfare, it is necessary to walk single file. 
Here the best system is to use a long pole, with the patient carried in a hammock that hangs from 
it. 

The men take turns carrying the weight, one before and one behind. They should yield place to 
two other companions frequently, since the shoulders suffer severely and the individual gradually 
wears himself out carrying this delicate and heavy burden. 

When the wounded soldier has passed through this first hospital, he then goes with the 
information as to what has been done for him to a second center, where there are surgeons and 
specialists depending upon the possibilities of the troop. Here the more serious operations 
needed for saving life or relieving individuals from danger are performed. 

Afterwards, at a third level, hospitals with the greatest comforts possible are established for direct 
investigation in the zones affected of the causes and effects of illnesses that afflict the inhabitants 
of the area. These hospitals of the third group, which correspond to a sedentary life, are not only 
centers of convalescence and of operations of less urgency, but also establishments serving the 
civil population, where the hygienists perform their orienting function. Dispensaries that will permit 
an adequate individual surveillance should also be established. The hospitals of this third group 
can have, if the supply capability of the civil organization permits, a series of facilities that provide 
diagnosis even with laboratory and x-ray facilities. 

Other useful individuals are the assistants to the doctor. They are generally youths with 
something of a vocation and some knowledge, with fairly strong physiques; they do not bear 
arms, sometimes because their vocation is medicine, but usually because there are insufficient 
arms for all who want them. These assistants will be in charge of carrying most of the medicines, 
an extra stretcher or hammock, if circumstances make this possible. They must take charge of 
the wounded in any battle that is fought. 

The necessary medicines should be obtained through contacts with health organizations that 
exist in territory of the enemy. Sometimes they can be obtained from such organizations as the 
International Red Cross, but this possibility should not be counted upon, especially in the first 
moments of the struggle. It is necessary to organize an apparatus that will permit rapid transport 
of needed medicines in case of danger and that will gradually supply all the hospitals with the 
supplies needed for their work, military as well as civil. Also, contacts should be made in the 
surrounding areas with doctors who will be capable of helping the wounded whose cases are 
beyond the capacities or the facilities of the guerrilla band. 

Doctors needed for this type of warfare are of different characteristics. The combatant doctor, the 
companion of men, is the type for the first stage; his functions develop as the action of the 
guerrilla band becomes more complicated and a series of connected organisms are constructed. 
General surgeons are the best acquisition for an army of this type. If an anesthetist is available, 
so much the better; though almost all operations are performed, not with gas anesthesia, but 



using "largactil" and sodium pentothal, which are much easier to administer and easier to procure 
and conserve. Besides general surgeons, bone specialists are very useful, because fractures 
occur frequently from accidents in the zone; bullets producing this type of wound in limbs also 
frequently cause them. The clinic serves the peasant mass mainly, since in general, sicknesses 
in the guerrilla armies are so easy of diagnosis as to be within the reach of anybody. The most 
difficult task is the cure of those produced by nutritional deficiencies. 

In a more advanced stage there may even be laboratory technicians, if there are good hospitals, 
in order to have a complete outfit. Calls should be made to all sectors of the profession whose 
services are needed; it is quite likely that many will respond to this call and come to lend their 
help. Professionals of all classes are needed; surgeons are very useful, dentists as well. Dentists 
should be advised to come with a simple campaign apparatus and a campaign-type drill; working 
with this they can do practically everything necessary. 

5. SABOTAGE 

Sabotage is one of the invaluable arms of a people that fights in guerrilla form. Its organization 
falls under the civil or clandestine branch, since sabotage should be carried out, of course, only 
outside the territories dominated by the revolutionary army; but this organization should be 
directly commanded and oriented by the general staff of the guerrillas, which will be responsible 
for deciding the industries, communications, or other objectives that are to be attacked. 
Sabotage has nothing to do with terrorism; terrorism and personal assaults are entirely different 
tactics. We sincerely believe that terrorism is of negative value, that it by no means produces the 
desired effects, that it can turn a people against a revolutionary movement, and that it can bring a 
loss of lives to its agents out of proportion to what it produces. On the other hand, attempts to 
take the lives of particular persons are to be made, though only in very special circumstances; 
this tactic should be used where it will eliminate a leader of the oppression. What ought never to 
be done is to employ specially trained, heroic, self-sacrificing human beings in eliminating a little 
assassin whose death can provoke the destruction in reprisal of all the revolutionaries employed 
and even more. 

Sabotage should be of two types: sabotage on a national scale against determined objectives, 
and local sabotage against lines of combat. Sabotage on a national scale should be aimed 
principally at destroying communications. Each type of communication can be destroyed in a 
different way; all of them are vulnerable. For example, telegraph and telephone poles are easily 
destroyed by sawing them almost all the way through, so that at night they appear to be in normal 
condition; a sudden kick causes one pole to fall and this drags along with it all those that are 
weak, producing a blackout of considerable extent. 

Bridges can be attacked with dynamite; if there is no dynamite, those made of steel can be made 
to fall very easily with an oxyacetylene blowtorch. A steel truss bridge should be cut in its main 
beam and in the upper beam from which the bridge hangs. When these two beams have been 
cut at one end with the torch, they are then cut at the opposite end. The bridge will fall completely 
on one side and will be twisted and destroyed. This is the most effective way to knock out a steel 
bridge without dynamite. Railroads should also be destroyed, as should roads and culverts; at 
times trains should be blown up, if the power of the guerrilla band makes this possible. 
Utilizing the necessary equipment will also destroy the vital industries of each region at certain 
moments. In these cases it is necessary to have an overall view of the problem and to be sure 
that a center of work is not destroyed unless the moment is decisive, since this brings with it as a 
consequence massive unemployment of workers and hunger. The enterprises belonging to the 
potentates of the regime should be eliminated (and attempts made to convince the workers of the 
need for doing so), unless this will bring very grave social consequences. 

We reiterate the importance of sabotage against communications. The great strength of the 
enemy army against the rebels in the flatter zones is rapid communication; we must, then, 
constantly undermine that strength by knocking out railroad bridges, culverts, electric lights, 
telephones; also aqueducts and in general everything that is necessary for a normal and modern 
life. 

Around the combat lines sabotage should be performed in the same way but with much more 
audacity, with much more dedication and frequency. Here it is possible to count on the invaluable 
aid of the flying patrols of the guerrilla army, which can descend into these zones and help the 
members of the civil organization perform a given task. Again, sabotage ought to be aimed 



principally at communications, but with much more persistence. All factories, all centers of 
production that are capable of giving the enemy something needed to maintain his offensive 
against the popular forces, ought also to be liquidated. 

Emphasis should be placed on seizing merchandise, cutting supplies as much as possible, if 
necessary frightening the large landowners who want to sell their farm products, burning vehicles 
that travel along the roads, and using them to blockade the roads. It is expedient in every action 
of sabotage that frequent contact be made with the enemy army at points not far away, always 
following the system of hit and run. It is not necessary to put up a serious resistance, but simply 
to show the adversary that in the area where the sabotage has been carried out there are 
guerrilla forces disposed to fight. This forces him to take a large number of troops, to go with 
care, or not to go at all. 

Thus, little by little, all the cities in the zone surrounding guerrilla operations will be paralyzed. 
6. WAR INDUSTRY 

Industries of war within the sector of the guerrilla army must be the product of a rather long 
evolution; they also depend upon control of territory in a geographic situation favorable for the 
guerrilla. At a time when there are liberated zones and when the enemy establishes strict 
blockades over all supplies, different departments will be organized as necessary, in the manner 
already described. There are two fundamental industries, of which one is the manufacture of 
shoes and leather goods. It is not possible for a troop to walk without shoes in wooded zones, 
hilly, with many rocks and thorns. It is very difficult to march without shoes in such conditions; 
only the natives, and not all of them, can do it. The rest must have shoes. The industry is divided 
into two parts, one for putting on half-soles and repairing damaged shoes; the other will be 
devoted to the manufacture of rough shoes. There should be a small but complete apparatus for 
making shoes; since this is a simple industry practiced by many people in such regions it is very 
easy to procure. Connected with the shoe repair works there ought always to be a shop making 
all classes of canvas and leather goods for use by the troop, such as cartridge belts and 
knapsacks. Although these articles are not vital, they contribute to comfort and give a feeling of 
autonomy, of adequate supply, and of self-reliance to the troop. 

An armory is the other fundamental industry for the small internal organization of the guerrilla 
band. This also has different functions: that of simple repair of damaged weapons, of rifles, and 
other available arms; the function of manufacturing certain types of combat arms that the 
inventiveness of the people will create; and the preparation of mines with various mechanisms. 
When conditions permit, equipment for the manufacture of powder may be added. If it is possible 
to manufacture the explosive as well as the percussion mechanisms in free territory, brilliant 
achievements can be scored in this category, which is a very important one, because 
communications by road can be completely paralyzed by the adequate employment of mines. 
Another group of industries that has its importance will make iron and tin products. In the iron 
works will be centered all labor connected with the equipping of the mules, such as making their 
shoes. In the tin works the fabrication of plates and especially of canteens is important. A foundry 
can be joined with the tin works. By melting soft metals it is possible to make grenades, which 
with a special type of charge will contribute in an important way to the armament of the troop. 
There ought to be a technical team for general repair and construction work of varied types, the 
"service battery," as it is called in regular armies. With the guerrillas it would operate as such, 
taking care of all necessities, but without any vestige of the bureaucratic spirit. 
Someone must be in charge of communications. He will have as his responsibility not only 
propaganda communications, such as radio directed toward the outside, but also telephones and 
roads of all types. We will use the civil organization as necessary in order to perform his duties 
effectively. Remember that we are in a period of war subject to attack by the military and that 
often many lives depend upon timely communication. 

For accommodating the troop it is well to have cigarette and cigar factories. The leaf can be 
bought in selected places and carried to free territory where the articles for consumption by the 
soldiers can be manufactured. An industry for preparing leather from hides is also of great 
importance. All these are simple enterprises that can operate quite well anywhere and are easy 
to establish in the guerrilla situation. The industry for making leather requires some small 
construction with cement; also it uses large amounts of salt; but it will be an enormous advantage 
to the shoe industry to have its own supply of raw material. Salt should be made in revolutionary 



territory and accumulated in large quantities. It is made by evaporating water of a high saline 
concentration. The sea is the best source, though there may be others. It is not necessary to 
purify it of other ingredients for purposes of consumption, though these give it a flavor that is 
disagreeable at first. 

Meat should be conserved in the form of jerked beef, which is easy to prepare. This can save 
many lives among the troop in extreme situations. It can be conserved with salt in large barrels 
for a fairly long time, and it can then be eaten in any circumstances. 

7. PROPAGANDA 

The revolutionary idea should be diffused by means of appropriate media to the greatest depth 
possible. This requires complete equipment and an organization. This organization should be of 
two types which complement each other in covering the whole national area: for propaganda 
originating outside free territory, that is, from the national civil organization; and propaganda 
originating within, that is, from the base of the guerrilla army. In order to coordinate these two 
propagandas, the functions of which are strictly related, there should be a single director for the 
whole effort. 

Propaganda of the national type from civil organizations outside free territory should be 
distributed in newspapers, bulletins, and proclamations. The most important newspapers will be 
devoted to general matters in the country and will inform the public exactly of the state of the 
guerrilla forces, observing always the fundamental principle that truth in the long run is the best 
policy. Besides these publications of general interest there must be others more specialized for 
different sectors of the population. A publication for the countryside should bring to the peasant 
class a message from their companions in all the free zones who have already felt the beneficial 
effects of the revolution; this strengthens the aspirations of the peasantry. A workers' newspaper 
will have similar characteristics, with the sole difference that it cannot always offer a message 
from the combatant part of that class, since it is likely that workers' organizations will not operate 
within the framework of guerrilla warfare until the last stages. 

The great watchwords of the revolutionary movement, the watchword of a general strike at an 
opportune moment, of help to the rebel forces, of unity, etc., should be explained. Other 
periodicals can be published; for example, one explaining the tasks of those elements in the 
whole island which are not combatants but which nevertheless carry out diverse acts of 
sabotage, of attempts, etc. Within the organization there can be periodicals aimed at the enemy's 
soldiers; these will explain facts of which they are otherwise kept ignorant. News bulletins and 
proclamations about the movement are very useful. 

The most effective propaganda is that which is prepared within the guerrilla zone. Priority will be 
given to the diffusion of ideas among natives of the zone, offering explanations of the theoretical 
significance of the insurrection, already known to them as a fact. In this zone there will also be 
peasant periodicals, the general organ of all the guerrilla forces, and bulletins and proclamations. 
There will also be the radio. 

All problems should be discussed by radio-for example, the way to defend oneself from air 
attacks and location of the enemy forces, citing familiar names among them. Propaganda for the 
whole nation will use newspapers of the same type as those prepared outside free territory, but it 
can produce fresher and more exact news, reporting facts and battles that are extremely 
interesting to the reader. Information on international affairs will be confined almost exclusively to 
commentary on facts that are directly related to the struggle of liberation. 

The propaganda that will be the most effective in spite of everything, that which will spread most 
freely over the whole national area to reach the reason and the sentiments of the people, is 
words over the radio. The radio is a factor of extraordinary importance. At moments when war 
fever is more or less palpitating in every one in a region or a country, the inspiring, burning word 
increases this fever and communicates it to every one of the future combatants. It explains, 
teaches, fires, and fixes the future positions of both friends and enemies. However, the radio 
should be ruled by the fundamental principle of popular propaganda, which is truth; it is 
preferable to tell the truth, small in its dimensions, than a large lie artfully embellished. On the 
radio news should be given, especially of battles, of encounters of all types, and assassinations 
committed by the repression; also, doctrinal orientations and practical lessons to the civil 
population; and, from time to time, speeches by the chie's of the revolution. We consider it useful 
that the principal newspaper of the movement bear a name that recalls something great and 



unifying, perhaps a national hero or something similar. Also, it should explain in articles of depth 
where the armed movement is going. It ought to create a consciousness of the great national 
problems, besides offering sections of more lively interest for the reader. 

8. INTELLIGENCE 

"Know yourself and your adversary and you will be able to fight a hundred battles without a single 
disaster. This Chinese aphorism is as valuable for guerrilla warfare as a biblical psalm. Nothing 
gives more help to combatant forces than correct information. This arrives spontaneously from 
the local inhabitants, who will come to tell its friendly army, its allies, what is happening in various 
places; but in addition it should be completely systematized. As we saw, there should be a postal 

organization with necessary contacts both within and outside guerrilla zones for carrying 
messages and merchandise. An intelligence service also should be in direct contact with enemy 
fronts. Men and women, especially women, should infiltrate; they should be in permanent contact 
with soldiers and gradually discover what there is to be discovered. The system must be 
coordinated in such a way that crossing the enemy lines into the guerrilla camp can be carried 
out without mishap. 

If this is well done with competent agents the insurgent camp will be able to sleep more quietly. 
This intelligence will be concerned principally, as I have already said, with the front line of fire or 
the forward enemy encampments that are in contact with no man's land; but it ought also to 
develop in the same measure as the guerrilla band develops, increasing its depth of operation 
and its potential to foresee larger troop movements in the enemy rear. Though all inhabitants are 
intelligence agents for the guerrilla band in the places where it is dominant or makes incursions, it 
is wise to have persons especially assigned to this duty. The peasants, not accustomed to 
precise battle language, have a strong tendency to exaggerate, so their reports must be checked. 
As the spontaneous forms of popular collaboration are molded and organized, it is possible to 
use the intelligence apparatus not only as an extremely important auxiliary but also as a weapon 
of attack by using its personnel, for example, as "sowers of fear." Pretending to be on the side of 
the enemy soldiers, they sow fear and instability by spreading discouraging information. By 
knowing exactly the places where the enemy troop is going to attack, it is easy to avoid him or, 
when the time is ripe, to attack him at places where it is least expected. Mobility, the basic tactic, 
can be developed to the maximum. 

9. TRAINING AND INDOCTRINATION 
The fundamental training of the soldier of liberation is the life itself with the guerrilla band, and no 
one can be a chief who has not learned his difficult office in daily, armed exercises. Life with 
some companions will teach something about the handling of arms, about principles of 
orientation, about the manner of treating the civil population, about fighting, etc.; but the precious 
time of the guerrilla band is not to be consumed in methodical teaching. This begins only when 
there is a large liberated area and a large number of persons are needed for carrying out a 
combat function. Schools for recruits will then be established. These schools then perform a very 
important function. They are to form new soldiers from persons who have not passed through 
that excellent sieve of formidable privations, guerrilla combatant life. Other privations must be 
suffered at the outset to convert them into the truly chosen. After having passed through very 
difficult tests, they will arrive at incorporating themselves into the kingdom of an army that lives 
from day to day and leaves no traces of its path anywhere. They ought to perform physical 
exercises, mainly of two types: an agile gymnastic with training for war of a commando type, 
which demands agility in attack and withdrawal; and hikes that are hard and exhausting that will 
serve to toughen the recruit for this kind of existence. Above all, they should live in the open air. 
They should suffer all the inclemencies of the weather in close contact with nature, as the 
guerrilla band does. 

The school for recruits must have workers who will take care of its supply needs. For this there 
should be cattle sheds, grain sheds, gardens, dairy, everything necessary, so that the school will 
not constitute a charge on the general budget of the guerrilla army. The students can serve in 
rotation in the work of sup- ply, either as punishment for bad conduct or simply as volunteers. 
This will depend upon characteristics proper to the zone where the school is being held. We 
believe that a good principle is to assign volunteers and to cover the remaining work quotas with 
those who have the poorest conduct and show the poorest disposition for learning warfare. 



The school should have its small medical organization with a doctor or nurse, according to the 
p05- sibilities; this will provide the recruits with the best possible attention. 

Shooting is the basic apprenticeship (See Picture 3-1). The guerrilla fighter should be carefully 
trained in this respect, so that he will try to expend the least possible amount of ammunition. He 
begins by practicing what is called dry shooting. It consists of seating the rifle firmly on any kind 
of wooden apparatus as shown in the picture. Without moving or firing the rifle the recruits direct 
the movement of a target until they think they have a hole at the center exactly in the line of sight. 
A mark is made on a backboard that remains stationary. If the mark for three tries gives a single 
point, this is excellent. When circumstances permit, practice with 22-calibre rifles will begin; this is 
very useful. If there is an excess of ammunition or a great need for preparing soldiers, opportunity 
will be given to fire with bullets. 

One of the most important courses in the school for recruits, one which we hold to be basic and 
which can be given in any place in the world, is in meeting attack from the air Our school had 
been positively identified from the air and received attacks once or twice daily. The form in which 
the students resisted the impact of these continuous bombardments on their regular places of 
instruction virtually showed which of the young men had possibilities for becoming useful soldiers 
in battle. 

The important thing, that which must never be neglected in a school for recruits, is indoctrination; 
this is important because the men arrive without a clear conception as to why they come, with 
nothing more than very diffuse concepts about liberty, freedom of the press, etc., without any 
clear foundation whatever. Therefore, the indoctrination should be carried out with maximum 
dedication and for the maximum amount of time possible. These courses should offer elementary 
notions about the history of the country, explained with a clear sense of the economic facts that 
motivate each of the historic acts; accounts of the national heroes and their manner of reacting 
when confronted with certain injustices; and afterwards an analysis of the national situation or of 
the situation in the zone. A short primer should be well studied by all members of the rebel army, 
so that it can serve as a skeleton of that which will come later. 

There should also be a school for training teachers, where agreement can be reached on the 
choice of texts to be used, taking as a basis the contribution that each book can make to the 
educational process. 

Reading should be encouraged at all times, with an effort to promote books that are worthwhile 
and that enlarge the recruit's facility to encounter the world of letters and great national problems. 
Further reading will follow as a vocation; the surrounding circumstances will awaken new desires 
for understanding in the soldiers. This result will be produced when, little by little, the recruits 
observe in their routine tasks the enormous advantages of men who have passed through the 
school over the remainder of the troop, their capacity for analyzing problems, their superior 
discipline, which is another of the fundamental things that the school should teach. 
This discipline should be internal, not mechanical but justified by reasons and designed to 
produce formidable benefits in moments of combat. 

10. THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE ARMY OF A 
REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 
As we have seen, a revolutionary army of a guerrilla type, whatever its zone of operations, should 
also have a non-combatant organization for the performance of a series of extremely important 
auxiliary missions. We shall see later that this whole organization converges to lend the army 
maximum help, since obviously the armed fight is the crucial factor in the triumph. 
The military organization is headed by a commander-in-chief, in the case of the Cuban 
experience by a commandant, who names the commanders of the different regions or zones; 
these latter have authority to govern their respective territories of action, to name column 
commanders, that is to say, the chiefs of each column, and the other lower officers. 
Under the commander-in-chief there will be the zone commanders; under them several columns 
of varying size, each with a column commander; under the column commanders there will be 
captains and lieutenants, which, in our guerrilla organization, were the lowest grade. In other 
words, the first rank above the soldiers was the lieutenant. 

This is not a model but a description of one reality, of how the organization worked in one country 
where it proved possible to achieve triumph over an army that was fairly well organized and 



armed. Even less here than in other respects is our experience a pattern. It simply shows how as 
events develop it is possible to organize an armed force. The ranks certainly have no importance, 
but it is important that no rank should be conferred that does not correspond to the effective 
battle force commanded. Ranks should not be given to persons who have not passed through the 
sieve of sacrifice and struggle, for that would conflict with morality and justice. 
The description given above refers to a well -developed army, already capable of waging a 
serious combat. In the first stage of the guerrilla band, the chief can take the rank he likes, but he 
will still command only a small group of men. 

One of the most important features of military organization is disciplinary punishment. Discipline 
must be one of the bases of action of the guerrilla forces (this must be repeated again and 
again). As we have already said, it should spring from a carefully reasoned internal conviction; 
this produces an individual with inner discipline. When this discipline is violated, it is necessary 
always to punish the offender, whatever his rank, and to punish him drastically in a way that 
hurts. 

This is important, because pain is not felt by a guerrilla soldier in the same way as by a soldier of 
the regular army. The punishment of putting a soldier in jail for ten days constitutes for the 
guerrilla fighter a magnificent period of rest; ten days with nothing to do but eat, no marching, no 
work, no standing the customary guards, sleeping at will, resting, reading, etc. From this it can be 
deduced that deprivation of liberty ought not to be the only punishment available in the guerrilla 
situation. 

When the combat morale of the individual is very high and self-respect strong, deprivation of his 
right to be armed can constitute a true punishment for the individual and provoke a positive 
reaction. In such cases, this is an expedient punishment. The following painful incident is an 
example. During the battle for one of the cities of Las Villas province in the final days of the war, 
we found an individual asleep in a chair while others were attacking positions in the middle of the 
town. When questioned, the man responded that he was sleeping because he had been deprived 
of his weapon for firing accidentally. He was told that this was not the way to react to punishment 
and that he should regain his weapon, not in this way, but in the first line of combat. 
A few days passed, and as the final assault on the city of Santa Clara began, we visited the first- 
aid hospital. A dying man there extended his hand, recalling the episode I have narrated, affirmed 
that he had been capable of recovering his weapon and had earned the right to carry it. Shortly 
afterwards, he died. 

This was the grade of revolutionary morale that our troop achieved through the continual exercise 
of armed struggle. It is not possible to achieve it at the outset, when there are still many who are 
frightened, and subjective currents serve to put a brake on the influence of the Revolution; but 
finally it is reached through work and through the force of continual example. 
Long night watches and forced marches can also serve as punishments; but the marches are not 
really practical, since they consume the individual to no purpose other than that of punishment, 
and they require guards who also wear themselves out. The guards suffer the further 
inconvenience of having to keep a watch on the persons being punished, who are soldiers of 
scant revolutionary mentality. 

In the forces directly under my command I imposed the punishment of arrest with privation of 
sweets and cigarettes for light offenses and a total deprivation of food for worse offenses. The 
result was magnificent, even though the punishment was terrible; it is advisable only in very 
special circumstances. 

APPENDICES 

1 . ORGANIZATION IN SECRET OF THE FIRST GUERRILLA BAND 

Guerrilla warfare obeys laws, some derived from the general laws of war and others owing to its 
own special character. If there is a real intention to begin the struggle from some foreign cou9try 
or from distant and remote regions within the same country, it is obvious that it must begin in 
small conspiratorial movements of secret members acting without mass support or knowledge. If 
the guerrilla movement is born spontaneously out of the reaction of a group of individuals to 
some form of coercion, it is possible that the later organization of this guerrilla nucleus to prevent 
its annihilation will be sufficient for a beginning. But generally guerrilla warfare starts from a well- 



considered act of will: some chief with prestige starts an uprising for the salvation of his people, 
beginning his work in difficult conditions in a foreign country. 

Almost all the popular movements undertaken against dictators in recent times have suffered 
from the same fundamental fault of inadequate preparation. The rules of conspiracy, which 
demand extreme secrecy and caution, have not generally been observed. The governmental 
power of the country frequently knows in advance about the intentions of the group or groups, 
either through its secret service or from imprudent revelations or in some cases from outright 
declarations, as occurred, for example, in our case, in which the invasion was announced and 
summed up in the phrase of Fidel Castro. "In the year '56 we will be free or we will be martyrs." 
Absolute secrecy, a total absence of information in the enemy's hands, should be the primary 
base of the movement. Secondly and also very important is selection of the human material. At 
times this selection can be carried out easily, but at others it will be extremely difficult, since it is 
necessary to rely on those elements that are available, longtime exiles or persons who present 
themselves when the call goes out simply because they understand that it is their duty to enroll in 
the battle to liberate their country, etc. There may not be the necessary facilities for making a 
complete investigation of these individuals. Nevertheless, even though elements of the enemy 
regime introduce themselves, it is unpardonable that they should later be able to pass 
information, because in the period just prior to an action all those who are going to participate 
should be concentrated in secret places known only to one or two persons; they should be under 
the strict vigilance of their chiefs and without the slightest contact with the outside world. 
Whenever there are concentrations, whether as a preparation for departure or in order to carry 
out preliminary training or simply to hide from the police, it is necessary always to keep all new 
personnel about whom there is no clear knowledge available away from the key places. 
In underground conditions no one, absolutely no one, should know anything more than the strictly 
indispensable; and there ought not to be talk in front of anyone. When certain types of 
concentration have been carried out, it is necessary even to control letters that leave and arrive in 
order to have a total knowledge of the contacts that the individuals maintain; no one should be 
permitted to live alone, nor to go out alone; personal contacts of the future member of the 
liberating army, contacts of any type, should be prevented by every means. However positive the 
role of women in the struggle, it must be emphasized that they can also play a destructive part. 
The weakness for women that young men have when living apart from their habitual medium of 
life in special, even psychic conditions, is well known. As dictators are well aware of this 
weakness, they try to use it for infiltrating their spies. At times the relationship of these women 
with their superiors is clear and even notorious; at other times, it is extremely difficult to discover 
even the slightest evidence of contact; therefore, it is necessary also to prohibit relations with 
women. 

The revolutionary in a clandestine situation preparing for war should be a complete ascetic; this 
also serves to test one of the qualities that later will be the basis of his authority, discipline. If an 
individual repeatedly disobeys orders of his superiors and makes contacts with women, contracts 
friendships that arc not permitted, etc., he should be separated immediately, not merely because 
of the potential dangers in the contacts, but simply because of the violation of revolutionary 
discipline. 

Unconditional help should not be expected from a government, whether friendly or simply 
negligent, that allows its territory to be used as a base of operations; one should regard the 
situation as if he were in a completely hostile camp. The few exceptions that of course can occur 
are really confirmations of the general rule. 

We shall not speak here of the number of persons that should be readied. This depends upon so 
many and such varied conditions that it is practically impossible to specify. But the minimum 
number with which it is possible to initiate a guerrilla war can be mentioned. In my opinion, 
considering the normal desertions and weaknesses in spite of the rigorous process of selection, 
there should be a nucleus of 30 to 50 men; this figure is sufficient to initiate an armed fight in any 
country of the Americas with their conditions of favorable territory for operations, hunger for land, 
repeated attacks upon justice, etc. 

Weapons, as has already been said, should be of the same type as those used by the enemy. 
Considering always that every government is in principle hostile to a guerrilla action being 
undertaken from its territory, the bands that prepare themselves should not be greater than 



approximately 50 to 100 men per unit. In other words, though there is no objection to 500 men 
initiating a war, all 500 should not be concentrated in one place. They are so numerous as to 
attract attention and in case of any betrayal of confidence or of any raid, the whole group falls; on 
the other hand, it is more difficult to raid various places simultaneously. 

The central headquarters for meetings can be more or less known, and the exiled persons will go 
there to hold meetings of all types; but the leaders ought not to be present except very 
sporadically, and there should be no compromising documents. The leaders should use as many 
different houses as possible, those least likely to be under surveillance. Arms deposits should be 
distributed in several places, if possible; these should be an absolute secret, known to only one 
or two people. 

Weapons should be delivered into the hands of those who are going to use them only when the 
war is about to be initiated. Thus a punitive action against persons who are training, while leading 
to their imprisonment, will not produce a loss of arms that are very difficult to procure. Popular 
forces are not in any condition to suffer such a loss. 

Another important factor to which due attention must be given is preparation of the forces for the 
extremely hard fight that is going to follow. These forces should have a strict discipline, a high 
morale, and a clear comprehension of the task to be performed, without conceit, without illusions, 
without false hopes of an easy triumph. The struggle will be bitter and long, reverses will be 
suffered; they can be at the brink of annihilation; only high morale, discipline, faith in final victory, 
and exceptional leadership can save them. This was our Cuban experience; at one time twelve 
men were able to form the nucleus of the future army, because all these conditions were met and 
because the one who led us was named Fidel Castro. 

Besides ideological and moral preparations, careful physical training is necessary. The guerrillas 
will, of course, select a mountainous or very wild zone for their operations. At any rate, in 
whatever situation they find themselves, the basic tactic of the guerrilla army is the march, and 
neither slow men nor tired men can be tolerated. Adequate training therefore includes exhausting 
hikes day and night, day after day, increasing gradually, always continued to the brink of 
exhaustion, with emulation used to increase speed. Resistance and speed will be fundamental 
qualities of the first guerrilla nucleus. Also a series of theoretical principles can be taught, for 
example, direction finding, reading, and forms of sabotage. If possible, there should be training 
with military rifles, frequent firing, above all at distant targets, and much instruction about the way 
to economize bullets. 

To the guerrilla fighter, economy and utilization of ammunition down to the last bullet should be 
al- most like religious tenets. If all these admonitions are followed, the guerrilla forces may well 
reach their goal. 

2. DEFENSE OF POWER THAT HAS BEEN WON 

Naturally victory cannot be considered as finally won until the army that sustained the former 
regime has been systematically and totally smashed. Further, all the institutions that sheltered the 
former regime should be wiped out. But since this is a manual for guerrilla bands we will confine 
ourselves to analyzing the problem of national defense in case of war or aggression against the 
new power. 

The first development we meet is that world public opinion, "the respectable press," the "truthful" 
news agencies of the United States and of the other countries belonging to the monopolies will 
begin an attack on the liberated country, an attack as aggressive and systematic as the laws of 
popular reform. For this reason not even a skeleton of personnel from the for-former army can be 
retained. Militarism, mechanical obedience, traditional concepts of military duty, discipline and 
morale cannot be eradicated with one blow. Nor can the victors, who are good fighters, decent 
and kindhearted, but at the same time generally lacking education, be allowed to remain in 
contact with the vanquished, who are proud of their specialized military knowledge in some 
combat arm- in mathematics, fortifications, logistics, etc. -and who hate the uncultured guerrilla 
fighters with all their might. 

There are, of course, individual cases of military men who break with the past and enter into the 
new organization with a spirit of complete cooperation. These persons are doubly useful, 
because they unite with their love of the people's cause the knowledge necessary for carrying 
forward the creation of the new popular army A second step will be consequent upon the first: as 



the old army is smashed and dismembered as an institution and its former posts occupied by the 
new army, it will be necessary to reorganize the new force. Its former guerrilla character, 
operating under independent chiefs without planning, can be changed; but it is very important to 
emphasize that operational concepts of the guerrilla band should still serve as the guide to 
structure. These concepts will determine the organic formation and the equipment of the popular 
army. Care should be taken to avoid the error that we fell into during the first months of trying to 
put the new popular army into the old bottles of military discipline and ancient organization. This 
error can cause serious maladjustments and can lead to a complete lack of organization. 
Preparation should begin immediately for the new defensive war that will have to be fought by the 
people's army, accustomed to independence of command within the common struggle and 
dynamism in the management of each armed group. This army will have two immediate 
problems. One will be the in- corporation of thousands of last-hour revolutionaries, good and bad, 
whom it is necessary to train for the rigors of guerrilla life and to give revolutionary indoctrination 
in accelerated and intensive courses. Revolutionary indoctrination that gives the necessary 
ideological unity to the army of the people is the basis of national security both in the long and 
short runs. The other problem is the difficulty of adaptation to the new organizational structure. 
A corps to take charge of sowing the new truths of the Revolution among all the units of the army 
should immediately be created. It should explain to the soldiers, peasants, and workers, who 
have come out of the mass of the people, the justice and the truth of each revolutionary act, the 
aspirations of the Revolution, why there is a fight, why so many companions have died without 
seeing the victory. United to this intensive indoctrination, accelerated courses of primary 
instruction that will begin to overcome illiteracy should also be given, in order to improve the rebel 
army gradually until it has become an instrument of high technical qualifications, solid ideological 
structure, and magnificent combat power. 

Time will create these three qualities. The military apparatus can continue to be perfected as time 
goes on; the former combatants can be given special courses to prepare them to serve as 
professional military men who will then give annual courses of instruction to the people joining 
voluntarily or by conscription. This will depend on national characteristics and rules cannot be 
stated. 

From this point forward we are expressing the opinion of the command of the Rebel Army with 
respect to the policy to be followed in the concrete Cuban situation, given the menace of foreign 
invasion, the conditions of the modern world at the end of 1959 or the beginning of 1960, with the 
enemy in sight, analyzed, evaluated, and awaited without fear. In other words, we are no longer 
theorizing for the instruction of others about what has already been done; rather we theorize 
about what has been done by others in order to apply it ourselves in our own national defense. 
As our problem is to theorize about the Cuban case, and locate and test our hypothesis on the 
map of American realities, we present as an epilogue the following analysis of the Cuban 
situation, its present and its future. 

EPILOGUE 

ANALYSIS OF THE CUBAN SITUATION, ITS PRESENT AND ITS FUTURE 

A year has now passed since the flight of the dictator, the culmination of a long armed civil 
struggle by the Cuban people. The achievements of the government in the social, economic, and 
political fields are enormous; nevertheless, it is necessary to analyze them, to evaluate each act 
and to show precisely the dimensions of our Cuban Revolution. This national Revolution, 
fundamentally agrarian, having the enthusiastic support of workers, of people from the middle 
class and today even of owners of industry, has acquired a continental and world-wide 
importance, enhanced by its peculiar characteristics and by the inflexible will of the people. 
It will not be possible to present a synthesis, however brief, of all the laws passed, all of them 
undoubtedly of popular benefit. It will be enough to select a few for special emphasis and to show 
at the same time the logical chain that carries us forward, step by step, in a progressive and 
necessary order of concern for the problems of the Cuban people. 

The first alarm for the parasitic classes of the country is sounded in the rent law, the reduction of 
electric rates, and government intervention in the telephone company followed by a reduction in 
rates, all decreed in rapid succession. Those who had thought Fidel Castro and the men who 
made this Revolution to be nothing more than politicians of the old style, manageable simpletons 



with beards their only distinction, now began to suspect that something deeper was emerging 
from the bosom of the Cuban people and that their privileges were in danger. The word 
"Communism" began to envelop the figures of the leaders and of the triumphant guerrilla fighters; 
consequently the word anti-Communism, as the position dialectically opposed, began to serve as 
a nucleus for all those who resented the loss of their unjust privileges. 

The law on vacant lots and the law on installment sales aggravated this sensation of malaise 
among the usurious capitalists. But these were minor skirmishes with the reactionaries; 
everything was still all right and possible. "This crazy fellow," Fidel Castro, could be counseled 
and guided to good paths, to good "democratic" paths, by a Dubois or a Porter. It was necessary 
to place hope in the future. 

The Agrarian Reform law was a tremendous jolt. Most of those who had been hurt now saw 
clearly. One of the first was Gaston Baquero, the voice of reaction; he had accurately interpreted 
what was going to happen and had retired to quieter scenes under the Spanish dictatorship. 
There were still some who thought that "the law is the law," that other governments had already 
promulgated such laws, theoretically designed to help the people. Carrying out these laws was 
another thing. That brash and complex child that had the initials INRA for its familiar name was 
treated at the beginning with peevish and touching paternalism within the ivory towers of learning, 
pervaded with social doctrines and respectable theories of public finance, to which the 
uncultivated and absurd mentalities of the guerrilla fighters could not arrive. But INRA advanced 
like a tractor or a war tank, because it is tractor and tank at the same time, breaking down the 
walls of the great estates as it passed and creating new social relations in the ownership of land. 
This Cuban Agrarian Reform appeared with various characteristics important for America. It was 
anti-feudal in the sense that it eliminated the Cuban-style latifundia, annulled all contracts that 
called for payment of rent of land in crops, and liquidated the servile relations that existed 
principally in coffee and tobacco production, two important branches of our agriculture. But it also 
was an Agrarian Reform in a capitalist medium to destroy the pressure of monopoly on human 
beings, isolated or joined together, to help them work their land honorably and to produce without 
fear of the creditor or the master. It had the characteristic from the first moment of assuring to 
peasants and agricultural workers, those who give themselves to the soil, needed technical help 
from competent personnel; machinery; financial help provided through credits from INRA or para- 
state banks; and big help from the "Association of People's Stores" that has developed on a large 
scale in Oriente and is in process of development in other provinces. The state stores, replacing 
the old usurers, provide just financing and pay a just price for the harvest. 

Compared with the other three great agrarian reforms in America (Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Bolivia) the most important distinctive characteristic is the decision to carry Cuban reform all the 
way, without concessions or exceptions of any kind. This total Agrarian Reform respects no rights 
that are not rights of the people nor singles out any class or nationality for discriminatory 
treatment: the force of the law falls equally on the United Fruit Company and on the King Ranch, 
as on the big Cuban landowners. 

Under these conditions land is being cleared, mainly for the production of crops which are very 
important to the country, rice, oil-producing grains and cotton; these are being intensively 
developed. But the nation is not satisfied and is going to recover all its stolen resources. Its rich 
sub-soil, which has been a field of monopolist voracity and struggle, is virtually recovered by the 
petroleum law. This law, like the Agrarian Reform and all the others promulgated by the 
Revolution, responds to Cuba's irresistible necessities, to urgent demands of a people that 
wishes to be free, that wishes to be master of its economy, that wishes to prosper and to reach 
ever higher goals of social development. But for this very reason it is an example for the continent 
and feared by the oil monopolies. It is not that Cuba directly hurts the petroleum monopoly 
substantially. There is no reason to believe the country to be rich in reserves of the prized fuel, 
even though there are reasonable hopes of obtaining a supply that will satisfy its internal needs. 
On the other hand, by its law Cuba gives a palpable example to the brother peoples of America, 
many of them foraged by these monopolies or pushed into intercine wars in order to satisfy the 
necessities or appetites of competing trusts. At the same time Cuba shows the possibility of 
acting in America and the exact hour when action ought to be considered. The great monopolies 
also cast their worried look upon Cuba; not only has someone in the little island of the Caribbean 
dared to liquidate the interests of the omnipotent United Fruit Company, legacy of Mr. Foster 



Dulles to his heirs; but also the empires of Mr. Rockefeller and the Deutsch group have suffered 
under the lash of intervention by the popular Cuban Revolution. 

This law, like the mining law, is the response of the people to those who try to check them with 
threats of force, with aerial incursions, with punishments of whatever type. Some say that the 
mining law is as important as the Agrarian Reform. We do not consider that it has this importance 
for the economy of the country in general, but it introduces another new feature: a 25 percent tax 
on the amount of product exported, to be paid by companies that sell our minerals abroad 
(leaving now something more than a hole in our territory). This not only contributes to our Cuban 
welfare; it also increases the relative strength of the Canadian monopolies in their struggle with 
the present exploiters of our nickel. Thus the Cuban Revolution liquidates the latifundia, limits the 
profits of the foreign monopolies, limits the profits of the foreign intermediaries that dedicate 
themselves with parasitic capital to the commerce of importation, launches upon the world a new 
policy in America, dares to break the monopolist status of the giants of mining, and leaves one of 
them in difficulty, to say the least. This signifies a powerful new message to the neighbors of the 
great stronghold of monopoly, and causes repercussions throughout America. The Cuban 
Revolution breaks all the barriers of the news syndicates and diffuses its truth like a shower of 
dust among the American masses anxious for a better life. Cuba is the symbol of nationality 
renewed and Fidel Castro the symbol of liberation. 

By a simple law of gravity the little island of one hundred fourteen thousand square kilometers 
and six and one-half million inhabitants assumes the leadership in the anti-colonial struggle in 
America, in which serious handicaps in other countries permit Cuba to take the heroic, glorious 
and dangerous advanced post. The economically less weak nations of colonial America, the ones 
in which national capitalism develops haltingly in a continuous, relentless, and at times violent 
struggle against the foreign monopolies, now cede their place gradually to this small, new 
champion of liberty, since their governments do not have sufficient force to carry the fight forward. 
This is not a simple task, nor is it free from danger and difficulties. The backing of a whole people 
and an enormous charge of idealism and spirit of sacrifice are needed in the nearly solitary 
conditions in which we are carrying it out in America. Small countries have tried to maintain this 
post before Guatemala, the Guatemala of Quetzal, that dies when it is imprisoned in a cage, the 
Guatemala of the Indian Tecum Umam, fell before the direct aggression of the colonialists. 
Bolivia, the country of Morillo, the proto-martyr of American independence, yielded to the terrible 
hardships of the struggle after setting three examples that served as the foundation of the Cuban 
Revolution: the suppression of the army, agrarian reform, and nationalization of mines-maximum 
source of riches and at the same time maximum source of tragedy. 

Cuba knows about these previous examples, knows the failures and the difficulties, but it knows 
also that we are at the dawning of a new era in the world. The pillars of colonialism have been 
swept aside by the power of the national and popular struggle in Asia and Africa. Solidarity 
among peoples does not now come from religion, customs, tastes, racial affinity or its lack. It 
arises from a similarity in economic and social conditions and from a similarity in desire for 
progress and recuperation. Asia and Africa joined hands in Bandung; Asia and Africa come to 
join hands with colonial and indigenous America through Cuba, in Havana. 
On the other hand, the great colonial powers have lost ground before the struggle of the peoples. 
Belgium and Holland are two caricatures of empires; Germany and Italy lost their colonies. 
France is bitterly fighting a war that is lost. England, diplomatic and skillful, liquidates political 
power while maintaining the economic connections. 

American capitalism replaced some of the old colonial capitalisms in the countries that began 
their in- dependent life. But it knows that this is transitory and that there is no real security for its 
financial speculations in these new territories. The octopus cannot there apply its suckers firmly. 
The claw of the imperial eagle is trimmed. Colonialism is dead or is dying a natural death in all 
these places. 

America is something else. It has been some time since the English lion with its voracious 
appetite departed from our America and the young and charming Yankee capitalists installed the 
"democratic" version of the English clubs, imposing their sovereign domination over every one of 
the twenty republics. 

These is the colonial realm of North American monopoly, its reason for being and last hope, the 
"backyard of its own house." If all the Latin American peoples should raise the flag of dignity, as 



Cuba has done, monopoly would tremble; it would have to accommodate to a new political- 
economic situation and to substantial prunings of profits. Monopoly does not like profits to be 
pruned, and the Cuban example, this "bad example" of national and international dignity, is 
gaining strength in the countries of America. Each time that an impudent people cries out for 
liberation, Cuba is accused; and it is true in a sense that Cuba is guilty, because Cuba has 
shown the way, the way of the armed popular fight against armies supposed to be invincible, the 
way of struggle in wild places to wear down and destroy the enemy far from his bases, in a word, 
the way of dignity. 

This Cuban example is bad, a very bad example, and monopoly cannot sleep quietly while this 
bad example remains at its feet, defying danger, advancing toward the future. It must be 
destroyed, voices declare. It is necessary to intervene in this bastion of "Communism," cry the 
servants of monopoly disguised as representatives in Congress. "The Cuban situation is very 
disturbing," say the artful defenders of the trusts; we all know that their meaning is: "It must be 
destroyed." 

Very well. What are the different possibilities of aggressive action to destroy the bad example? 
One could be called the purely economic. These begins with a restriction on credit by North 
American banks and suppliers to all businessmen, national banks, and even the National Bank of 
Cuba. Credit is thus restricted in North America, and through the medium of associates an 
attempt is made to have the same policy adopted in all the countries of Western Europe; but this 
alone is not sufficient. 

The denial of credits strikes a first strong blow at the economy, but recovery is rapid and the 
commercial balance evens out, since the victimized country is accustomed to living as best it can. 
It is necessary to apply more pressure. The sugar quota is brought into the picture: yes, no, no, 
yes. Hurriedly the calculating machines of the agents of monopoly total up all sorts of accounts 
and arrive at the final conclusion: it is very dangerous to reduce the Cuban quota and impossible 
to cancel it. Why very dangerous? Because besides being bad politics, it would awaken the 
appetite of ten or fifteen other supplier countries, causing them tremendous discomfort, because 
they would all consider they had a right to something more. It is impossible to cancel the quota, 
because Cuba is the largest, most efficient, and cheapest provider of sugar to the United States, 
and because sixty percent of the interests that profit directly from the production and commerce 
in sugar are United States interests. Besides, the commercial balance is favorable to the United 
States; whoever does not sell cannot buy; and it would set a bad example to break a treaty. 
Further, the supposed North American giff of paying nearly three cents above the market price is 
only the result of North American incapacity to produce sugar cheaply. Tho high wages and the 
low productivity of the soil prevent the Great Power from producing sugar at Cuban prices; and 
by paying this higher price for a product, they are able to impose burdensome treaties on all 
beneficiaries, not only Cuba. Impossible to liquidate the Cuban quota. 

We do not consider likely the possibility that monopolists are employing a variant of the economic 
approach in bombarding and burning sugarcane fields, hoping to cause a scarcity of the product. 
Rather this appears to be a measure calculated to weaken confidence in the power of the 
revolutionary government. (The corpse of the North American mercenary stains more than a 
Cuban house with blood; it also stains a policy. And what is to be said of the gigantic explosion of 
arms destined far the Rebel Army?) 

Another vulnerable place where the Cuban economy can be squeezed is the supply of raw 
materials, such as cotton. However, it is well known that there is an over-production of cotton in 
the world, and any difficulty of this type would be transitory. Fuel? This is worth some attention; it 
is possible to paralyze a country by depriving it of fuel, and Cuba produces very little petroleum. It 
has some heavy fuel that can be used to operate its steam-driven machinery and some alcohol 
that can be used in vehicles; also, there are large amounts of petroleum in the world. Egypt can 
sell it, the Soviet Union can sell it, perhaps Iraq will be able to sell it shortly. It is not possible to 
develop a purely economic strategy 

As another possibility of aggression, if to this economic variant were added an intervention by 
some puppet power, the Dominican Republic, for example, it would be somewhat more of a 
nuisance; but the United Nations would doubtless intervene, with nothing concrete having been 
achieved. 



Incidentally, the new course taken by the Organization of American States creates a dangerous 
precedent of intervention. Behind the shield of the Trujillo pretext, monopoly solaces itself by 
constructing a means of aggression. It is sad that the Venezuelan democracy has put us in the 
difficult position of having to oppose an intervention against Trujillo. What a good turn it has done 
the pirates of the continent! 

Among the new possibilities of aggression is physical elimination by means of an assault on the 
"old fellow," Fidel Castro, who has become by now the focus of the monopolies' wrath. Naturally, 
measures must be arranged so that the other two dangerous "international agents," Raul Castro 
and the author, are also eliminated. This solution is appealing; if simultaneous assaults on all 
three or at least on the directing head succeeded, it would be a boon to the reaction. (But do not 
forget the people, Messrs. Monopolists and agents, the omnipotent people who in their fury at 
such a crime would crush and erase all those who had anything to do directly or indirectly with an 
assault on any of the chiefs of the Revolution; it would be impossible to restrain them.) 
Another aspect of the Guatemalan variant is to put pressure on the suppliers of arms, in order to 
force Cuba to buy in Communist countries and then use this as an occasion to let loose another 
shower of insults. This could give results. "It may be," someone in our government has said, "that 
they will attack us as Communists, but they are not going to eliminate us as imbeciles." 
Thus it begins to appear as if a direct aggression on the part of the monopolies will be necessary; 
various possible forms are being shuffled and studied in the IBM machines with all processes 
calculated. It occurs to us at the moment that the Spanish variant could be used. The Spanish 
variant would be one in which some initial pretext is seized upon for an attack by exiles with the 
help of volunteers, volunteers who would be mercenaries of course, or simply the troops of a 
foreign power, well supported by navy and air, well enough supported, shall we say, to be 
successful. It could also begin as a direct aggression by some state such as the Dominican 
Republic, which would send some of its men, our brothers, and many mercenaries to die on 
these beaches in order to provoke war; this would prompt the pure-intentioned monopolists to 
say that they do not wish to intervene in this "disastrous" struggle between brothers; they will 
merely limit and confine and freeze the war within its present limits by maintaining vigilance over 
the skies and seas of this part of America with cruisers, battleships, destroyers, aircraft carriers, 
submarines, minesweepers, torpedo boats, and airplanes. And it could happen that while these 
zealous guardians of continental peace were not allowing a single boat to pass with things for 
Cuba, some, many, or all of the boats headed for the unhappy country of Trujillo would escape 
the iron vigilance. Also they might intervene through some "reputable" inter-American organ, to 
put an end to the "foolish war" that "Communism" had unleashed in our island; or, if this 
mechanism of the "reputable" American organ did not serve, they might intervene directly, as in 
Korea, using the name of the international organ in order to restore peace and protect the 
interests of all nations. 

Perhaps the first step in the aggression will not be against us, but against the constitutional 
government of Venezuela, in order to liquidate our last point of support on the continent. If this 
happens, it is possible that the center of the struggle against colonialism will move from Cuba to 
the great country of Bolivar. The people of Venezuela will rise to defend their liberties with all the 
enthusiasm of those who know that they are fighting a decisive battle, that behind defeat lies the 
darkest tyranny and behind victory the certain future of America. A stream of popular struggles 
can disturb the peace of the monopolist cemeteries formed out of our subjugated sister republics. 
Many reasons argue against the chance of enemy victory, but there are two fundamental ones. 
The first is external: this is the year 1960, the year that will finally hear the voices of the millions of 
beings who do not have the luck to be governed by the possessors of the means of death and 
payment. Further, and this is an even more powerful reason, an army of six million Cubans will 
grasp weapons as a single man in order to defend its territory and its Revolution. Cuba will be a 
battlefield where the army will be nothing other than part of the people in arms. After destruction 
in a frontal war, hundreds of guerrilla bands under a dynamic command and a single center of 
orientation, will fight the battle all over the country. In cities the workers will die in their factories or 
centers of work, and in the country the peasants will deal out death to the invader from behind 
every palm tree and from every furrow of the new mechanically plowed field that the Revolution 
has given them. 



And around the world international solidarity will create a barrier of hundreds of millions of people 
protesting against aggression. Monopoly will see how its pillars are undermined and how the 
spider web curtain of its newspaper lies is swept away by a puff. But let us suppose that they 
dare to defy the popular indignation of the world; what will happen here within? 
The first thing to be noted, given our position as an easily vulnerable island without heavy arms, 
with a very weak air force and navy, is the necessity of applying the guerrilla concept to the fight 
for national defense. Our ground units will fight with the fervor, decision, and enthusiasm of which 
the sons of the Cuban Revolution are capable in these glorious years of our history. But if the 
worst occurs, we are prepared to continue fighting even after the destruction of our army 
organization in a frontal combat. In other words, confronting large concentrations of enemy forces 
that succeed in destroying ours, we would change immediately into a guerrilla army with a good 
sense of mobility, with unlimited authority in our column commanders, though with a central 
command located somewhere in the country giving the necessary direction and fixing the general 
overall strategy. 

The mountains would be the last line of defense of the organized armed vanguard of the people, 
which is the Rebel Army; but in every house of the people, on every road, in every forest, in every 
piece of national territory the struggle would be fought by the great army of the rearguard, the 
entire people trained and armed in the manner now to be described. 

Since our infantry units will not have heavy arms, they will concentrate on anti-tank and anti-air 
defense. Mines in very large numbers, bazookas or anti-tank grenades, anti-aircraff cannon of 
great mobility and mortar batteries will be the only arms of any great power. The veteran infantry 
soldier, though equipped with automatic weapons, will know the value of ammunition. He will 
guard it with loving care. Special installations for reloading shells will accompany each unit of the 
army, maintaining reserves of ammunition even though precariously. 

The air force will probably be badly hurt in the first moments of an invasion of this type. We are 
basing our calculations upon an invasion by a first-class foreign power or by a mercenary army of 
some other power, helped either openly or surreptitiously by this great power of first magnitude. 
The national air force, as I said, will be destroyed, or almost destroyed: only reconnaissance or 
liaison planes will remain, especially helicopters for minor functions. 

The navy will also be organized for this mobile strategy; small launches will give the smallest 
target to the enemy and maintain maximum mobility. The great desperation of the enemy army in 
this case as before will be to find something to receive his blows. Instead he will find a gelatinous 
mass, in movement, impenetrable, that retreats and never presents a solid front, though it inflicts 
wounds from every side. 

It is not easy to overcome an army of the people that is prepared to continue being an army in 
spite of its defeat in a frontal battle. Two great masses of the people are united around it: the 
peasants and the workers. The peasants have already given evidence of their efficiency in 
detaining the small band that was marauding in Pinar del Rio. These peasants will be trained 
principally in their own regions; but the platoon commanders and the superior officers will be 
trained, as is now already being done, in our military bases. From there they will be distributed 
throughout the thirty zones of agrarian development that form the new geographical division of 
the country. This will constitute thirty more centers of peasant struggle, charged with defending to 
the maximum their lands, their social conquests, their new houses, their canals, their dams, their 
flowering harvests, their independence, in a word, their right to live. 

At the beginning they will oppose also a firm resistance to any enemy advance, but if this proves 
too strong for them, they will disperse, each peasant becoming a peaceful cultivator of his soil 
during the day and a fearsome guerrilla fighter at night, scourge of the enemy forces. Something 
similar will take place among the workers; the best among them will be trained also to serve 
thereafter as chiefs of their companions, teaching them principles of defense. Each social class, 
however, will have different tasks. The peasant will fight a battle typical of the guerrilla fighter; he 
should learn to be a good shot, to take advantage of all the difficulties of the ground and to 
disappear without ever showing his face. The workers, on the other hand, have the advantage of 
being within a modern city, which is a large and efficient fortress; at the same time their lack of 
mobility is a drawback. The worker will learn first to block the streets with barricades of any 
available vehicle, furniture, or utensil; to use every block as a fortress with communications 
formed by holes made in interior walls; to use that terrible arm of defense, the "Molotov cocktail"; 



and to coordinate his fire from the innumerable loop-holes provided by the houses of a modern 
city. 

From the worker masses assisted by the national police and those armed forces charged with the 
defense of the city, a powerful block of the army will be formed; but it must expect to suffer great 
losses. The struggle in the cities in these conditions cannot achieve the facility and flexibility of 
the struggle in the countryside: many will fall, including many leaders, in this popular struggle. 
The enemy will use tanks that will be destroyed rapidly as soon as the people learn their 
weaknesses and not to fear them; but before that the tanks will leave their balance of victims. 
There will also be other organizations related to those of workers and peasants: first, the student 
militias, which will contain the flower of the student youth, directed and coordinated by the Rebel 
Army; organizations of youth in general, who will participate in the same way; and organizations 
of women, who will provide an enormous encouragement by their presence and who will do such 
auxiliary tasks for their companions in the struggle as cooking, taking care of the wounded, giving 
final comfort to those who are dying, doing laundry, in a word, showing their companions-in-arms 
that they will never be absent in the difficult moments of the Revolution. All this is achieved by 
wide-scale organization of the masses supplemented with patient and careful education, an 
education that begins and is confirmed in knowledge acquired from their own experience; it 
should concentrate on reasoned and true explanations of the facts of the Revolution. 
The revolutionary laws should be discussed, explained, studied in every meeting, in every 
assembly, wherever the leaders of the Revolution are present for any purpose. Also, the 
speeches of the leaders, and in our case particularly of the undisputed leader, should constantly 
be read, commented upon, and discussed. People should come together in the country to listen 
by radio, and where there are more advanced facilities, to watch by television these magnificent 
popular lessons that our Prime Minister gives. 

The participation of the people in politics, that is to say, in the expression of their own desires 
made into laws, decrees, and resolutions, should be constant. Vigilance against any 
manifestations opposed to the Revolution should also be constant; and vigilance over morale 
within the revolutionary masses should be stricter, if this is possible, than vigilance against the 
non-revolutionary or the disaffected. It can never be permitted, lest the Revolution take the 
dangerous path of opportunism, that a revolutionary of any category should be excused for grave 
offenses against decorum or morality simply because he is a revolutionary. The record of his 
former services may provide extenuating circumstances and they can always be considered in 
deciding upon the punishment, but the act itself must always be punished. 
Respect for work, above all for collective work and work for collective ends, ought to be 
cultivated. Volunteer brigades to construct roads, bridges, docks or dams, and school cities 
should receive a strong impulse; these serve to forge a unity among persons showing their love 
for the Revolution with works. 

An army that is linked in such ways with the people, that feels this intimacy with the peasants and 
the workers from which it emerged, that knows besides all the special techniques of its warfare 
and is psychologically prepared for the worst contingencies, is invincible; and it will be even more 
invincible as it makes the just phrase of our immortal Camilo a part of the flesh of the army and 
the citizenry: "The army is the people in uniform." Therefore, for all these reasons, despite the 
necessity that monopoly suppress the "bad example" of Cuba, our future is brighter than ever. 



